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EX-SENATOR  GEORGE  F.  EDMUNDS,  AUTHOR  OF  THE  ANTI-TRUST  LAW 

During  the  past  month  no  magazine  article  has  attracted  more  attention  than  the  Hon.  George 
F.  Edmunds'  contribution  to  the  North  American  Review  on  the  subject  of  "The  Interstate  Trust 
and  Commerce  Act  of  1890"  (see  page  no).  The  reason  for  this  widespread  interest  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fart  that  the  venerable  former  Senator  from  Vermont  (now  in  his  eighty-fourth  year)  was  the 
real  author  of  the  Anti-Trust  law,  although  Senator  John  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  originated  the  plan  of 
such  an  enactment,  or  at  least  first  proposed  it  in  the  Senate.  It  fell  to  Mr.  Edmunds,  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  to  frame  the  vital  provisions  of  a  measure  that  has  given  rise  to 
more  controversy  than  any  other  single  act  of  Congress  since  the  Civil  War,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  Interstate  Commerce  law.*  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  (1866—91)  George  F.  Edmunds 
was  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Senate.  He  was  the  author  of  the  Utah  Anti-Polygamy  law 
of  1882  and  had  a  part  in  shaping  much  other  important  legislation.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Electoral  Commission  of  1877.  In  1880  and  again  in  1^84  he  received  votes  in  the  National  Re- 
publican conventions  for  the  Presidential  nomination.  After  his  resignation  from  the  Senate,  in 
1 89 1,  Mr.  Edmunds  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in  Philadelphia. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 


,  „,  .,.   ^    Civilization  is  a  tendency  rather 

A    Civilized  r        1  r  f  1 

World  and  Its  than  a  tixecl  lact  or  a  set  oi  estab- 

thing  as  human  progress  under  accepted  re- 
straints; and  almost  the  entire  mass  of  people 
now  living  in  the  world  are,  definitely  acting 
and  enduring,  in  recognition  of  this  principle. 
Most  social  struggles  are  meant  to  better  the 
rules,  not  to  abolish  them.  Some  civiliza- 
tions,— that  is  to  say,  the  general  rules  and 
customs  accepted  in  certain  parts  of  the 
world, — are  better  than  others.  But  all 
civilizations  have  a  good  deal  in  common  in 
that  they  recognize  the  need  of  the  principle 
of  "live  and  let  live,"  and  the  need  of  main- 
taining a  certain  continuity  of  social  and  po- 
litical institutions.  The  newspapers, — aided 
by  the  world-wide  extension  of  telegraph  lines, 
cheap  international  postal  services,  and  other 
modern  facilities, — are  bringing  to  us  all 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth  a  swift  succession 
of  reports  about  happenings  of  a  startling 
sort.  We  might  well  be  puzzled  and  shocked 
if  we  had  no  sense  of  historical  perspective, 
and  no  principles  or  general  ideas  furnishing 
us  the  means  by  which  to  classify  and  to 
interpret  the  current  news  events. 

The  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^'^^  ^"  Tripoli,  with 
Factors  of  all  sorts  of  diplomatic  complica- 
laturbance  ^[qj^^  associated  with  its  outbreak, 
and  scandalous  and  dreadful  details  of  slaugh- 
ter and  devastation  connected  with  its  actual 
prosecution.  We  read  of  troubles  in  Persia 
and  of  a  titanic  revolutionary  struggle  in 
China.  We  are  startled  with  disclosures  of 
violence  and  crime  in  the  name  of  associated 
wage-earners,  and  with  legal  allegations  of 
offense  against  the  public  on  the  part  of  great 
combinations  of  industrial  capital.  We  appear 
to  be  living  in  a  world  that  is  full  of  agitation, 
turmoil,  and  strife.  The  nations  are  building 
up  increasing  armaments,  and  they  seem  at 


moments  to  be  on  the  point  of  throwing  aside 
all  restraint  and  devastating  every  land  with 
their  deadly  war  struggles.  In  other  great 
countries,  besides  China,  there  come  crises 
when  civil  strife  might  overthrow  very  much 
that  has  been  built  up  through  ages  of  order 
and  restraint;  and  in  the  economic  world  there 
are  moments  when  fanaticism  and  prejudice 
seem  to  be  gaining  ground  as  against  patience 
and  moderation.  All  these  things  make  men 
long  for  millennial  days  of  reason,  justice,  and 
universal  good  will. 

■r.    ,,■   ■      It  is  no  wonder  that  the  so-called 

The  Mission  ,,        • 

of  the         peace  movement    gams  ground, 
Peacemai<ers  ^,-^j^  -^^  insistence  upon  methods 

of  righteous  submission  to  just  judgment  as 
a  better  way  to  settle  differences  than  mere 
self-assertion  and  the  test  of  brute  power  in 
clash  of  arms.  And  it  is  not  strange  that 
there  should  be  efforts  in  all  lands  to  replace 
the  old-time  "  tyranny  tempered  by  assassina- 
tion" with  liberty  tempered  Ijy  patient  sub- 
mission to  just  laws.  Nor  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  everywhere  men  are  seeking  to 
bring  the  great  productive  forces  of  capital 
and  labor  near  together,  in  order  that  they 
may  substitute  useful  compromises  for  dan- 
gerous deadlocks  and  unrestrained  antago- 
nism. Civilization  is  the  antithesis  of  anarchy 
and  extreme  socialism.  Anarchy  means  the 
unlimited  assertion  of  each  individual's  will. 
Civilization  means  the  submission  of  one's 
personal  will  to  general  rules  made  for  the 
common  welfare. 


Revising 

the 

General  Rules 


In  a  progressive  civilization,  one 
finds  a  constant  revision  of  gen- 
eral rules  to  meet  improving  ideals 
and  standards.  England,  for  example,  is  a 
country  in  which  general  rules  have  been 
revised  from  time  to  time  because  of  new  con- 
ceptions.    In  this  new  year   i()i2,  it  is  ex- 
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of  certain  new  and  better 
rules  for  the  safeguarding  of 
a  more  perfect  civilization. 


Our  Own 
Domestic 
Problems 

year  that 


Copyright  by  Paul  Thompson,  New  York 

SOME  OF  THE  AMERICANS  WHO  ARE  TRYING  TO  IMPROVE  THE 
MEANS  BY  WHICH  TO   PROTECT  CIVILIZATION  AGAINST  WAR 

(Speakers  at  the  Carnegie  Hall  mass  meeting  of  December  12.  to  advocate  the 
pending  arbitration  treaties.  Those  seated  are.  from  left  to  right:  Joseph  H. 
Choate,  Andrew  Carnegie,  Henry  Watterson.  and  Fred?ric  R.  Coudert.  Standing, 
from  left  to  right,  are:  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  William  H.  Bliss,  Elmer  E.  Brown, 
Isaac  R.  Seligman,  Francis  B.  Loomis,  and  Henry  Clews) 


pected  that  England  will  adopt  full  manhood 
suffrage  and  abolish  the  plural  voting  that 
has  given  property-holders  the  right  to  cast 
as  many  ballots  as  their  holdings  of  certain 
kinds  of  property  in  difTerent  places.  It 
must  not  be  thought  that  the  English  system 
hitherto  has  been  seriously  unjust  or  shock- 
ingly uncivilized.  It  has  been  the  English 
way  to  reform  such  things  steadily  but  by 
degrees  and  by  progressive  steps.  The  past 
year  has  witnessed  in  England  a  curtailment 
of  the  undue  authority  vested  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  This  reform  has  come  about  in  the 
fullness  of  time  and  in  a  way  that  shows  that 
the  modern  democratic  trend  has  no  need  to 
resort  to  turbulence  or  revolution.  Steady 
discussion  and  the  belief  that  convictions  are 
worth  having  and  worth  expressing  are  cer- 
tain in  England  to  accomplish  one  reform 
after  another.  There  is  much  that  is  of 
priceless  value  in  the  traditions  of  a  noble  and 
ancient  country  like  England;  and  it  would 
seem  better  to  graft  new  things  carefully  upon 
what  is  valuable  in  old  things,  rather  than  to 
seek  final  and  logical  solutions  for  everything 
all  in  a  moment.  Thus,  viewed  with  a  little 
calmness  and  some  sense  of  perspective,  the 
seemingly  turbulent  domestic  politics  of  Eng- 
land in  the  present  period  may  be  re- 
garded as  nothing  else  but  the  establishment 


In  our  own  coun- 
try we  are  enter- 
ing upon  a  new 
must  inevitably 
bring  with  it  much  political 
excitement  and  intense  dis- 
cussion  and  feeling  as  re- 
spects many  subjects  of  pro- 
found interest.  It  will  be 
well  for  us  to  believe  that 
these  excitements  and  dis- 
cussions can  be  made  to 
promote  more  perfect  rules 
and  customs  for  the  guidance 
of  our  national  life.  If  the 
plain,  average  citizen  can 
hold  this  view  he  will  find 
•politics  more  interesting  and 
he  will  have  a  principle  of 
his  own  by  which  to  test  and 
measure  public  discussions 
of  all  sorts.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  tariff  question. 
Can  we,  upon  the  whole,  deal 
with  that  question  in  a 
broader  and  better  way  in  the  future  than 
in  the  past?  We  cannot  hope  to  provide 
ourselves  by  one  sudden  effort  with  an 
ideal  kind  of  system  for  obtaining  the  nec- 
essary amount  of  public  revenue.    We  can- 


MR.    LLOYD-GEORGE,  CHANCELLOR    OF    THE 

BRITISH     EXCHEQUER 

(Who  is  leading  all  along  the  line  in  the  attempt  to  improve 

the  standards  of  social  welfare  in  Great  Britain) 
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not  expect,  on  short  notice,  after  more  than 
half  a  century  of  hif^h  protective  tariffs,  to 
abandon  wholly  the  protective  principle.  But 
we  can  at  least  decide  to  abandon  the  log- 
rolling method  of  making  tariffs.  We  can 
adopt  the  principle  of  careful  and  gradual 
revision,  one  schedule  at  a  time,  giving  due 
notice  to  all  interests  that  are  affected  and 
always  allowing  a  reasonable  interval  of  time 
if  tariff  changes  would  otherwise  harm  any 
particular  industry.  This  principle  seems  to 
have  been  fully  recognized  by  the  present 
Democratic  House  of  Representatives,  and  by 
the  best  sentiment  of  the  country,  Republican 
as  well  asDemocratic^,  Furthermore,  when  the 
Democrats  shall  have  scaled  down  theexcessi\'e 
duties  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  the  country 
will  insist  upon  treating  the  subject  in  the  years 
to  come  from  the  scientific  business  standpoint 
rather  than  from  that  of  political  parties. 

In  the  great  problem  of  bringing 

Harmonizing     ,         .         "  •         •     ^       i  '='      " 

Laws  and     busmcss  enterprise  mto  harmony 
Business     .^j^j^  ^j^^  ^^^  -^^^^  \a.ws,  there  is 

opportunity  for  earnest  and  nation-wide  dis- 
cussion. In  Canada,  in  France,  in  Germany, 
in  England,  the  great  bankers,  industrial . 
capitalists,  and  railroad  magnates,  seem  to 
be  respected  and  leaned  upon  as  props  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  economic  life  of  the 
people.  In  this  country  all  such  men  seem 
to  be  in  dread  of  indictment  as  criminals.  So 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  observe,  the  busi- 
ness men  of  America  who  head  large  corpora- 
tions are  of  the  same  moral  fiber  as  those 
whose  enterprises  are  on  a  smaller  scale. 
Furthermore,  we  are  not  ready  to  believe  that 
American  business  men  are,  upon  the  whole, 
less  desirable  citizens  than  the  leading  busi- 
ness men  of  other  countries.  Mr.  Taft  and 
this  administration  have  been  constantly  de- 
manding that  business  men  make  their  con- 
duct square  with  the  law,  We  cannot  find 
fault  with  such  admonition.  But  if  men  live 
under  laws  which  they  do  not  understand, — 
and  if  men  of  good  intentions  are  in  danger 
of  being  prosecuted  for  law  violations  when 
they  have  earnestly  sought  to  obey  the  law 
and  have  begged  the  ofhcials  who  are  enforc- 
ing the  law  to  assist  them  in  obeying  it, — 
we  have  a  situation  in  which  it  would  seem 
that  there  is  more  need  of  reforming  the  laws 
than  there  is  of  reforming  the  conduct  of  the 
business  community. 


Whatever  may  have  been  true  in 
times   past    and    gone,  we   have 
no  great  corporations  remaining 
in  this  country  that  feel  themselves  superior 


Some 

Actual 

Progress 


MK.    GEORGE    W.    PERKINS 
(Who  is  one  of  the  most  active  leaders  in  the  movement  to 
bring  corporations  under  federal,  license  and  regulation,  and 
who  has  lately   testified  before    the  Senate  committee  and 
made  addresses  in  different  parts  of  the  country) 

to  just  laws,  or  that  desire  to  live  henceforth 
as  laws  unto  themselves.  They  would  like  to 
see  sound  and  sensible  laws  enacted,  and 
would  like  to  conform  their  practices  to  just 
rules  that  would  recognize  the  nature  of 
modern  business  methods  and  undertakings. 
It  will  probably  be  seen  that  the  one  impor- 
tant and  permanent  gain  as  a  result  of  the 
prosecution  of  the  Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco 
trusts  has  been  the  full  acceptance,  without 
mental  reservation,  by  every  business  man, 
of  the  ])rinciple  that  go^•ernment  is  not  merely 
a  coordinate  affair  when  it  touches  business 
institutions,  but  that  government  is  of  neces- 
sity superior  to  those  business  corporations 
which  it  creates  and  protects.  Thus  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Go^•crnment  in  its  prosecutions  is 
of  deei)er  moment  than  the  solutions  worked 
out  as  a  consequence. 
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HON.  ALBERT  B.  CUMMINS,  UNITED  STATES  SENATOR  FROM  IOWA 

(Senator  Cummins,  as  chainnan  of  the  sub-committee,  has  organized  and  is  conducting  the  Senate's 
remarkable  inquiry  into  the  working  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law  and  the  best  methods  for  regulating 
large  corporations  that  are  carrying  on  interstate  business.  Many  witnesses  have  already  appeared 
before  the  committee,  including  heads  of  corporations,  lawyers  and  economists) 


New 

Remedies 

Needed 


Under  the  present  law,  it  seems  to 
have  been  settled  that  if  your 
corporation  grows  very  large  you 
may  be  dragged  into  court  and  compelled  to 
break  the  business  up  into  fractions,  under 
circumstances  that  may  help  rather  than  hurt 
the  insiders  and  large  stockholders,  while 
seriously  hurting  the  great  majority  of  small 
and  scattered  stockholders.  What  business 
men  are  now  demanding  is  a  system  under 
which  a  business  may  indeed  grow  to  be  very 
large,  even  to  the  extent  of  being  monopolistic 
in  its  tendencies, — like  the  telegraph,  or  the 


tele])hone,  or  the  railroad  business, — pro- 
vided its  methods  are  fair  and  just,  and  its 
treatment  of  competitors  and  of  the  general 
pul)lic  can  be  promptly  reached  with  legal 
remedies  if  it  is  in  any  manner  unjust.  Our 
business  standards  in  this  country  are  not 
growing  worse,  but  they  can  and  must  grow 
better.  The  time  has  come  for  the  full 
national  assumption  of  responsibility  over  the 
sphere  of  commerce.  Bogus  concerns,  incor- 
porated under  the  careless  laws  of  one  State 
or  another,  have  been  swindling  small  in- 
vestors throughout  the  entire  country.     The 
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time  has  come  for  the  sort  of  national  law  ment  cannot  be  rightly  understood  unless  one 

that  would  check  business  of  this  kind  in  its  goes  with  some  patience  into  a  study  of  its 

very  inception.    There  are  some  things  that  history.     It    is    quite   possible    that    trade 

can  be  done  at  once,  and  others  that  can  be  unionism,  in  some  of  its  forms  and  manifes- 

worked  out  gradually.  tations,  may  be  outliving  its  usefulness.    But 

surely  all  careful  authorities  on  the  subject 
-A  service  of  vast  importance  is  agree  that  it  has  done  a  great  deal,  in  modern 
Committee's  being  rendered  to  the  country  at  industrial  countries,  to  improve  the  condi- 
^°''''  the  present  time  by  the  Senate  tions  of  labor  and  to  humanize  the  worker, 
Committee  on  Commerce,  in  its  hearings  so  as  to  fit  him  for  citizenship.  While  it  may 
upon  the  whole  subject  of  the  regulation  and  not  as  yet  be  safe,  from  the  labor  standpoint, 
control  of  large  business  enterprises.  Senator  to  give  up  the  strike  as  a  potential  weapon, 
Cummins  of  Iowa  is  chairman  of  the  sub-  it  has  become  evident  that  strikes  are  de- 
committee  that  is  conducting  these  hearings,  plorable  evils  and  that  conciliation  and  com- 
Senator  Clapp  of  Minnesota  is  chairman  promise  are  best  for  all  factors  in  the  sphere 
of  the  full  committee.  The  Sherman  Anti-  of  economic  production.  Combined  capital 
Trust  law,  as  it  now  stands  and  as  it  is  in-  and  unionized  labor  are  making  advanges 
terpreted  by  the  courts,  is  protective  neither  in  their  methods  of  arriving  at  agreements, 
of  big  business  nor  of  little  business.  It  has  and  are  living  on  fairly  good  terms, 
smashed  the  Tobacco  Trust,  but  it  has  af- 
forded no  satisfaction  nor  relief  to  the  smaller  In  certain  great  domains  of  in- 
competitors  of  that  trust  who  were  instru-  iess%eqtent  dustry,  strikes  and  conditions  of 
mental  in  having  the  suit  brought.  No  one  open  discord  are  far  less  frequent 
need  fear  that  the  small  business  man,  or  the  now  than  in  former  periods.  It  is  true  that 
plain  citizen,  would  suffer  anything  even  from  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  we  have 
the  absolute  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  recently  witnessed  some  colossal  strikes  in  the 
law.  It  will  not,  of  course,  be  repealed  in  field  of  railroads  and  transportation;  but  in 
any  case  without  the  substitution  for  it  of  this  country  railroad  labor,  as  a  rule,  nego- 
something  that  would  afford  a  vastly  better  tiates  successfully  with  the  railroad  managers, 
protection  to  every  citizen  and-  to  every  kind  There  are  some  callings  in  which  turbulence 
of  legitimate  business  enterprise.  But  even  and  discord  are  more  likely  to  be  witnessed 
if  it  were  repealed  with  no  federal  law  to  take  than  in  others.  Years  ago  our  worst  strikes 
its  place,  there  is  some  reason  for  the  view  and  labor  troubles  were  found  in  the  coal- 
that  every  one  needing  protection  or  remedy  mining  fields,  both  bituminous  and  anthra- 
would  find  himself  as  safe  under  the  common  cite.  But  the  organization  of  the  miners  and 
law  as  he  is  at  present  under  the  so-called  the  working  out  of  periodic  trade  agreements, 
Sherman  statute.  It  would  be  absurd  to  first  in  the  Western  bituminous  coal  fields 
think  for  a  moment  that  we  have  not  enough  and  later  in  the  mining  districts  of  the 
sense  in  the  United  States  to  reform  our  cor-  East,  have  brought  comparative  peace 
poration  laws,  differing  as  they  do  in  half  a  and  order  everywhere  and  reflect  great 
hundred  States.  The  time  has  come  when  credit  upon  the  good  sense  of  employers 
no  corporation,  great  or  small,  should  be  on  the  one  side  and  the  leaders  of  organ- 
allowed  to  do  any  interstate  business  what-  ized  labor  on  the  other  side, 
soever  until  it  has  complied  with  rules  and 

regulations  setting  a  national  standard   at  ^       The  building  trades  have  been 

least  as  high  as  the  corporation  laws  of  Eng-  "'^intl7      exceptionally   turbulent,   and   in 

land  or  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.     A  ^"'"''"^  ^'""^^  many  cases  the  action  of  their 

step  of  this  kind  would  remedy  a  great  part  unions  has  seemed  to  the  public  to  be  vexa- 

of  our  existing  business  troubles.  tious  and  without  good  excuse.     This  has 

been  largely  due  to  local  conditions,  and  the 

Labor       F^om    these   discussions    of    the  lack  of  an  effective  central  control.     Some 

and  Its      relationship  between  government  particular  unions  in  the  building  trades  have 

and  business,  we  shall  undoubt-  been  less  wise  and  restrained  than  others. 

edly   work   out   better    arrangements   than  Thus  there  is  a  union  known  as  the  Inter- 

those  heretofore  existing.     In  like  manner,  national  Bridge  and  Structural  Ironworkers' 

the  efforts  to  adjust  relationships  between  Association.     Its  members  are  found  in  all 

capital  and  labor  will  not  fail  to  lift  us  at  parts  of  the  country  putting  up  the  frames  of 

least  a  little  toward  the  realizing  of  better  great  steel  buildings.     As  a  rule,  they  are  men 

ideals  of  social  welfare.    The  labor  move-  of  unusual  physical  strength  and  of  fine  cour- 
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GEN.    HARRISON    GRAY    OTIS,    THE    PROPRIETOR    OF 
THE    LOS    ANGELES    "  TIMES  " 

age.  Rightly  estimated,  they  form  a  body 
of  our  fellow-citizens  who  are  rendering  us  a 
fine  and  necessary  service,  and  whose  best 
welfare  ought  to  have  our.  sincere  concern. 
Those  who  stop  a  little  to  think  will  not  for 
a  moment  believe  that  this  body  of  men, 
doing  difficult  work  under  conditions  that  call 
for  great  strength  and  hardihood,  is  made  up  of 
criminals  and  social  enemies  who  would  coun- 
tenance murder  and  arson  and  the  use  of  de- 
structive explosives  for  the  purpose  of  terroriz- 
ing contractors  and  capitalists  into  granting  the 
demands  of  the  structural  ironworkers'  union. 


to  troubles  between  the  National  Erectors' 
Association  (an  organization  of  employers) 
and  the  structural  ironworkers.  The  em- 
ployers engaged  in  this  line  of  business  are, 
in  the  aggregate,  a  body  possessing  vast 
wealth  and  power.  They  have  had  un- 
limited means  with  which  to  ferret  out  the 
criminals.  They  have  employed  as  many 
detectives  as  they  needed,  and  are  said  to 
have  made  a  practice  of  keeping  their  own 
spies  and  irrformers  inside  the  ranks  of  the 
structural  ironworkers.  It  would  seem  fair 
to  say,  in  view  of  the  unlimited  means  and 
unstinted  effort  bestowed  upon  the  detection 
of  crime  in  the  ranks  of  the  structural  iron- 
workers, that  not  \ery  many  of  these  working- 
men  could  have  had  guilty  complicity.  Yet 
the  crimes  themselves,  as  committed  seeming- 
ly in  the  name  of  the  structural  ironworkers' 
union,  were  heinous  and  revolting;  and  it  was 
of  the  highest  importance  that  their  per- 
petrators should  be  brought  to  justice.  Sys- 
tematic terrorism  had  been  estabhshed  and 
was  evidently  being  supported  and  carried  on 
by  men  closely  connected  with  the  structural 
ironworkers'  union.  It  was  involving  the  fair 
name  of  labor  in  a  policy  of  infamy. 


The  Trouble 


Dynamite 

and  the 

Structural  Men 


Yet  it  is  true  that  within  a  few 
years  there  have  been,  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  at  least  a 
hundred  disasters  attributed  to  the  explosion 
of  dynamite,  most  of  them  causing  more  or 
less  serious  damage  to  property  and  nearly 
all  of  them  apparently  bearing  some  relation 


The  most  shocking  of  all  these 
crimes  was  the  destruction  of  the 
Los  ngeies  \y^^[\(\[^o  of  a  famous  newspaper, 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  on  October  i,  iqio 
The  press  has  lately  republished  the  details, 
which  we  may  merely  recall  to  memory.  At 
least  twenty  men  were  killed  as  a  result  of 
this  terrible  ex]-)losion.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  blow  up  the  beautiful  home  of  the 
jjroprietor  of  the  Times,  Gen.  Harrison  Gray 
Otis.  The  newspapers  of  the  past  few  weeks 
have  been  full  of  the  subsequent  disclosures. 
A  famous  detective,  William  J.  Burns,  had 
found  indications  which  enabled  him  to  trace 
the  dynamite  to  the  place  where  it  was  manu- 
factured and  sold,  and  one  clue  after  another 
led  him  finally  to  the  full  knowledge  that  the 
dynamite  outrages  had  been  carried  on  as  a 
regular  business  from  the  central  offices  of 
the  Structural  Ironworkers'  Association,  at 
Indianapolis,  and  that  the  secretary  of  this 
great  international  union,  John  J.  McNa- 
mara,  a  man  of  influence  and  standing  among 
the  labor  leaders  of  the  country,  was  the  chief 
organizer  and  director  of  these  crimes.  One 
of  his  principal  assistants  was  his  brother, 
James  B.  McNamara.  The  completion  of 
the  case  against  these  men,  as  Burns  brought 
it  to  its  final  stages,  was  assisted  by  the  con- 
fession of  another  accomplice  and  assistant, 
named  Ortie  McManigal. 
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y.^^  John  J.  McNamara  was  arrested 
McNamura  in  IndianapoUs  on  April  22,  191 1, 
'^"**  and  taken  to  Los  Angeles  for 
trial.  He  had  been  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
annual  conventions  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  and  his  sensational  arrest 
aroused  intense  excitement  throughout  the 
ranks  of  organized  labor.  It  was  claimed 
that  he  had  been  virtually  kidnapped,  and 
that  his  rights  in  Indiana  had  been  disre- 
garded by  those  who  seized  him  and  took  him 
to  California.  Whatever  might  have  been 
the  precise  truth  on  that  score,  it  was  un- 
doubtedly believed  among  the  members  of 
trade  unions  that  the  arrest  was  made  in  a 
high-handed  way,  and  that  a  citizen  of  Indiana 
was  being  taken  to  Los  Angeles  to  be  tried  for 
his  life  in  an  atmosphere  of  excitement  and 
hostility.  It  is  reasonable  to  say  that  these 
facts  might  serve  to  explain  the  determina- 
tion of  trade  unions  in  general  to  see  that  the 
McNamara  brothers  had  able  lawyers  to  de- 
fend them  and  money  enough  to  procure  for 
them  every  proper  legal  advantage.  It  has 
been  said  that  organized  labor  ought  to  have 
found  means  whereby  to  ferret  out  these 
dynamite  crimes,  in  order  that  it  might  purge 
itself  from  all  suspicion.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  Government,  with  unlim- 
ited resources,  is  engaged  in  the  detection 
and  punishment  of  crime,  and  that,  in  this 
particular  affair,  certain  powerful  organiza- 
tions of  capital  were  using  every  possible 
effort.  That  organized  labor  in  general  had 
ever  condoned  these  dynamite  crimes,  or  in 
any  manner  apologized  for  them,  cannot  fo;:  a 
moment  be  alleged. 

j^^        The  situation  in  Los  Angeles  was 
Confession    such  that  it  sccmcd  almost  impos- 

and  Sentence      •11      .  •  »  r, 

sible  to  agree  upon  a  jury.  After 
weeks  and  months  of  difficulty  and  delay,  the 
case  was  suddenly  ended  by  the  confession  of 
the  McNamaras.  They  entered  the  formal 
plea  of  guilty  on  the  advice  of  their  chief 
counsel,  Mr.  Clarence  S.  Darrow  of  Chicago. 
James  B.  McNamara  had  blown  up  the 
Times  building,  and  the  charge  against  him 
was  murder  in  the  first  degree.  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  life  imprisonment.  His  confession 
had  cleared  up  a  situation  of  great  difficulty. 
John  J.  McNamara  confessed  guilty  complic- 
ity in  the  blowing  up  of  the  Llewellyn  Iron 
Works,  and  was  sentenced  to  fifteen  years'  im- 
prisonment. After  months  of  effort,  Mr. 
Darrow  had  become  convinced  that  it  was 
better  for  his  clients  to  confess  than  to  stand 
trial.  He  not  only  knew  that  they  were 
guilty,    but   he   also   knew    that    Detective 


Copyright  hy   P.iiil   I'hoiiipson.  N. 

WILLIAM  J.  BURNS 
(The  famous  detective  who  gathered  conclusive  evidence 
against  the  McNamaras.  which  precipitated  their  confes- 
sions. Mr.  Burns'  clues  were  clock  mechanisms  which  had 
failed  to  work,  and  their  accompanying  explosives.  After 
much  difficulty  and  many  setbacks,  he  traced  these  materials 
to  their  manufacturers,  found  out  who  had  purchased  them, 
and  obtainded  a  confession  from  the  bomb-placer  himself) 
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JUDGE  WALTER  BORDWELL.  WHO  PRONOUNCED  SENTENCE  UPON  THE  McNAMARAS 


Copyright  hy  the  AmeiiCtUi  Press  Association,  New  "^'ork 
■       DISTRICT-ATTORNEY   JOHN    D.    FREDERICKS 
(Who  ably  prepared  the  people's  case) 

Burns  and  District-Attorney  Fredericks  had 
a  case  so  complete  and  conclusive  that  it 
could  not  be  broken  down.  Furthermore, 
attempts  to  bribe  jurors  had  further  iniured 


the  defense.  Yet  organized  labor  throughout 
the  country  had  so  convinced  itself  of  the 
innocence  of  these  men  that,  if  they  had  been 
convicted  while  still  protesting  that  they  were 
guiltless,  and  if  James  B.  McNamara  had  thus 
gone  to  the  gallows,  millions  of  men  would 
have  believed  him  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of 
labor.  Moreover,  this  feeling  among  the 
workingmen  that  the  AicNamaras  were  inno- 
cent must  not  be  treated  with  any  contempt. 
During  the  period  of  strain  in  Los  Angeles  an 
unusually  keen  and  experienced  group  of 
newspaper  correspondents  were  in  attendance 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  report  the 
proceedings.  It  is  said  that  these  newspaper 
men,  with  few  if  any  exceptions,  were  in- 
clined to  think  the  McNamaras  innocent  up 
to  the  very  approach  of  the  confession  that 
ended  the  case. 


After  the  collapse  of  the  McNa- 
hVCup"'  "■'^'"''^  defense  Mr.  Burns,  the 
detective,  declared  that  there  was 
ample  evidence  to  convict  various  other  labor 
leaders  of  guilty  knowledge  and  complicity  in 
dynamite  crimes.  The  name  of  Mr.  Gompers, 
head  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
was  constantly  printed  in  many  newspapers 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  public  an  im- 
pression that  there  was  reason  to  think  Mr. 
Gompers  practically  as  guilty  as  John  J. 
McNamara.  If  anybody  had  the  shghtest 
reason  to  think  that  Mr.  Gompers  knew  of 
the  guilt  of  the  McNamaras,  or  that  he  was 
in  some  manner  implicated  in  the  dynamite 
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outrages,  nothing  of  value  as  evidence  was 
brought  forward  that  could  lead  any  fair- 
minded  man  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  Mr. 
Gompers'  emphatic  denials.  The  chief  officers 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  have  no 
more  to  do  with  the  details  of  the  internal 
management  of  the  scores  of  international 
trade  unions  that  are  rather  loosely  combined 
in  the  Federation  than  the  national  adminis- 
tration at  Washington  has  to  do  with  the  .run- 
ning of  the  sheriff's  office  in  a  Texas  county. 


Mr. 


„  .  ^.^..    Gompers    could    seemingly 

Gompers  ana  i  .        7  -^ 

the  Civic  have  had  no  possible  motive  for 
Federation  QQ^f^Q^^^g  Crimes  of  violence  per- 
petrated in  the  name  of  labor.  His  public 
record  has  been  against  such  things.  He  is 
the  vice-president  of  the  National  Civic  Fed- 
eration, of  which  the  Hon.  Seth  Low  of  New 
York  is  president.  We  have  in  this  country 
no  citizen  of  purer  motives,  calmer  judgment, 
or  more  disinterested  patriotism  than  Seth 


MR.     CLARENCE    S.     DARROW 
(Chief  counsel  for  the  McNamaras) 


Pliutograph  from  Collier's  W  etrkly 

MR.    SAMUEL    GOMPERS 
(President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor) 

Low.  The  National  Civic  Federation  is  con- 
trolled by  representatives  of  the  employing 
class,  representatives  of  organized  labor,  and 
well-known  men  standing  as  representatives 
of  the  general  public.  One  of  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  the  Civic  Federation  has  been  to  im- 
prove the  relations  between  capital  and  labor 
and  to  promote  peaceful  methods  of  adjust- 
ing all  disputes.  Mr.  Low  himself  has  re- 
peatedly acted  as  arbitrator  in  diflficulties  of 
this  kind,  and  knows  his  ground.  The  Civic 
Federation  has  regarded  Mr.  Gompers,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Morrison,  and  the  other  labor 
leaders  who  are  connected  with  it  as  sincerely 
and  loyally  devoted  to  their  own  cause,  while 
also  working  with  every  appearance  of  good 
faith  to  prevent  strife  and  discord  and  to  find 
peaceable  remedies  for  labor  disputes.  In 
the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Federation,  held  in  Atlanta  in  November,  the 
more  extreme  and  rabid  elements  in  the  labor 
movement  did  everything  in  their  power  to 
break  Mr.  Gompers  down  because  of  his 
membership  in  the  Civic  Federation  and  his 
association  with  men  like  Seth  Low. 

We  have  in  this  country^  certain 
^°"'fruthl°"^  organizations  of  employers  who 

are  as  bitter  in  their  hostility  to 
all  forms  of  labor  organization  as  the  most 
violent  of.  the  laboritcs  are  fanatical  against 
their  supposed  enemies.  If  the  men  who  ha\-e 
uttered  charges  against  Mr.  Gompers  and 
other  labor  leaders  have  any  ground  to  stand 
upon,  they  should  lose  no  time  in  making 
their  accusations  in  the  courts  of  justice, 
where  the  accused  can  have  an  opportunity 
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to  defend  themselves.  Every  good  citizen 
desires  to  have  the  dynamite  outrages  fully 
investigated,  and  to  have  every  guilty  person 
brought  to  book,  and  is  glad  to  know  that  the 
whole  truth  is  likely  to  be  discovered.  Differ- 
ences between  employers  and  workmen  must 
be  kept  strictly  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
land.  If  w^orkmen  see  fit  to  go  out  on  strike, 
they  must  use  no  violence  or  intimidation 
against  others  who  may  take  their  places, 
and  least  of  all  must  they  resort  to  secret 
crime.  Happily,  there  is  not  a  large  amount 
of  crime  connected  with  labor  troubles, — 
when  one  considers  how  intensely  these  dis- 
putes stir  up  men's  emotions.  The  employer's 
business  is  vital  to  his  prosperity  and  welfare, 
on  the  one  hand;  and  the  workman's  job,  on 
the  other  hand,  means  shelter,  food,  and 
clothing  for  his  wife  and  children.  Pro- 
tracted strikes  and  deadlocks  are  calamities 
of  a  frightful  sort.  It  is  a  wonderful  tribute 
therefore,  to  our  civilization  that  there  is  so 
little  of  open  violence,  and  also  so  little  of 
revengeful  secret  assault  upon  life  and  prop- 
erty, of  the  kind  against  which  General  Otis 
in  Los  Angeles  has  been  contending.  Most 
of  our  citizens,  employers  and  employees 
alike,  have  accepted  the  general  rules  of 
civilization.  They  wish  to  assert  what  they 
believe  to  be  their  rights,  but  they  do  not  wish 
to  become  criminals  or  to  go  beyond  the 
metes  and  bounds  of  the  law.  Since  this  is 
true,  we  have  every  reason  for  the  encour- 
aging belief  that  labor  and  capital  may  con- 
stantly find  larger  areas  of  common  interest 
and  better  methods  for  composing  all  their 
differences.  There  must  be  an  end  of  the 
war  spirit  in  such  relationships.  There 
should  be  mutual  respect  and  a  full  under- 
standing that  each  needs  the  other.  Friendly 
diplomacy  and  just  arbitration  ought  to  settle 
every  labor  dispute,  precisely  as  friendly  di- 
plomacy and  just  arbitration  ought  to  settle 
every  difference  arising  between  nations. 

The  Enemy    ^^^  dynamiter  is  a  social  enemy. 

of         He  is  a  far  more  dangerous  person 

ociety      ^^^j^  ^Y^^  ordinary  criminal,  who 

offends  in  the  domain  of  private  well-being. 
The  less  of  a  common  criminal,  the  worse  he  is. 
When  in  the  name  of  "labor"  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  building  was  destroyed,  the  attack 
was  against  the  very  foundations  of  civilized 
society.  If  a  private  enemy,  having  a  per- 
sonal grudge,  had  attempted  to  take  the  life 
of  General  Otis,  it  would  have  been  a  serious 
crime.  But  an  attempt  to  take  his  life  for 
the  reason  that  he  edited  his  newspaper  in  a 
certain  way,  and  carried  on  his  business  in 


a  certain  way,  was  an  infinitely  more  serious 
matler.  The  freedom  of  the  press  must  be 
preserved  in  this  country  at  all  hazards.  It 
must  not  be  thought  that  a  newspaper  build- 
ing can  be  wrecked  with  dynamite  because 
some  movement  or  organization  dislikes  the 
politics  or  the  economic  views  of  the  editor. 
Nor  must  it  be  thought  that  an  employer's 
factory  may  be  destroyed  because  he  refuses 
to  employ  union  labor,  or  will  not  permit  a 
walking  delegate  to  dictate  to  him  about  his 
aft'airs.  It  is  a  serious  cjuestion  whether  capi- 
tal punishment  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
private  murder  is  in  any  way  desirable.  But 
society  must  defend  itself  against  enemies 
who  would  destroy  ci\-i!ization  as  such.  The 
anarchist  who  throws  a  bomb  because  he 
would  destroy  go\ernmcnt  is  entitled  to  no 
mercy,  whether  his  bomb  kills  anybody  or 
not.  If  any  man  deserves  to  be  hung,  it  is 
the  assassin  who  strikes  at  the  representative 
of  public  authority,  or  the  dynamiter  who 
attacks  the  fundamental  conditions  of  eco- 
nomic society.  For  this  reason,  the  detective, 
William  J.  Burns,  has  rendered  our  country 
a  public  service  of  inestimable  \'alue.  Every 
possible  effort  should  be  continued  to  dis- 
cover and  punish  everybody  who  may  have 
been  connected  with  these  crimes,  perpetrated 
in  the  name  of  a  movement.  The  more  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  dynamiter  is  a  fanatic,  and 
not  a  crook  or  a  criminal  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word,  the  more  dangerous  he  is,  and, 
therefore,  the  more  necessary  it  is  to  treat  him 
as  if  guilty  of  treason  in  the  extreme  sense 
of  the  Word  and  to  punish  him  accordingly. 

The  Los  Angeles  municipal  cam- 

LOS    A IIOG16S 

and        paign,    about    which    something 

Socialism       ^^.^^     ^^jj     j^^      ^^^^^     ^^^^^     j^^^ 

month,  culminated,  on  December  5,  in  the 
reelection  of  IVIavor  Alexander  at  the  head 
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of  the  Good  Government  ticket  and  the 
decisive  defeat  of  the  Socialist  candidate, 
Mr.  Job  Harriman.  In  newspaper  explana- 
tions of  the  election  much  was  made  of  the 
fact  that  the  confessions  of  the  McNamara 
brothers  had  been  made  public  only  a  few 
days  before,  and  it  was  very  generally  as- 
sumed that  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Harriman, 
who  was  of  counsel  for  the  condemned  men, 
suffered  seriously  as  a  result.  It  seems 
probable,  however,  that  the  SociaUst  ticket 
would  have  been  defeated  if  the  confessions 
had  never  been  made.  The  Good  Govern- 
ment party  in  Los  Angeles  offered  the  voters 
practically  all  that  the  Socialists  have  prom- 
ised in  Schenectady,  Milwaukee,  and  other 
cities  where  they  have  been  successful.  In- 
deed the  municipal  ownership  program  of 
Mayor  Alexander,  who  is  himself  a  man  of 
the  highest  character  and  of  proved  efficiency 
in  office,  is  more  inclusive  than  any  Socialist 
program  that  has  yet  been  carried  into  effect 
in  this  country.  In  Schenectady,  last  No- 
vember, many  voters  supported  the  Socialist 
ticket  because  Dr.  Lunn  and  his  followers 
promised  good  government.  If  those  same, 
voters  had  been  citizens  of  Los  Angeles,  last 
month,  thousands  of  them  would  have  sup- 
ported Mayor  Alexander  for  precisely  the 
same  reason.  There  was  no  compelling  reason 
why  Los  Angeles  should  swing  over  to  So- 
cialism just  at  a  time  when  the  prospects  for 
progressive  government  under  other  auspices 
were  especially  bright.  An  ordinance  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  a  municipal 
newspaper, — the  first  of  its  kind, — was  sub- 
mitted to  popular  vote  and  adopted  by  a 
large  majority.  A  prohibition  ordinance,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  overwhelmingly  de- 
feated. The  victorious  party  favors  a  munici- 
pal telephone  system,  and  even  city-owned 
bakeries  and  laundries  have  been  advocated. 


THE  FEMALE  OF  THE  SPECIES  IS  MORE  DEADLY 
THAN  THE  MALE" 
From  the  Journal  (Detroit) 


MAYOR  ALEXANDER  OF  LOS  ANGELES 

(Reelected  last  month  at  the  head  of  a  "Good  Government" 

movement  which  defeated  the  Socialists) 

It  is  believed  that  90  per  cent,  of 
wo"mZ^vlted  the  women  of  Los  Angeles  who 

were  registered  as  voters  actually 
exercised  the  suffrage.  This  active  participa- 
tion of  the  woman  voters  in  the  first  impor- 
tant election  to  be  held  in  California  since 
the  adoption  of  the  suffrage  amendment  has 
been  used  as  an  argument  by  both  friends 
and  opponents  of  woman  suffrage.  The 
suffragists  point  to  it  as  evidence  of  the  real 
eagerness  of  the  women  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  franchise.  It  seems  a  good  answer  to 
the  man  who  is  always  saying:  "Let  her 
have  it  if  she  wants  it."  The  anti-suffragists, 
on  the  other  hand,  maintain  that  the  women 
in  Los  Angeles  who  did  not  believe  in  woman 
suffrage  felt  compelled  to  come  out  and  vote 
in  order  to  make  the  defeat  of  the  Socialists 
certain.  They  regard  the  suffrage  as  a  burden 
that  should  not  be  imposed  upon  them  by 
the  men.  Do  the  women  of  other  cities,  they 
ask,  wish  to  be  placed  under  similar  compul- 
sion to  vote  when  the  same  result  would  be 
attained  by  leaving  the  duty  to  the  men? 
Third-party  Prohibitionists  have  always  held 
to  equal  suffrage  as  one  of  the  mainstays  of 
their  faith;  yet  it  seems  certain  that  if  all 
the  women  voters  of  Los  Angeles  had  A'oted 
for  prohibition  the  city  would  to-day  be  as 
dry  as  the  Desert  of  Sahara.  Just  how  big  a 
part  the  women  had  in  defeating  socialism 
and  prohibition  in  Los  Angeles  can  never  be 
known.     It  seems  not  unreasonable  to  infer 
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Copyrigllt  by  Harris  i.V  Hwinii,  Wasiiillgtou 

HON.  MARCUS  SMITH 
(To  be  United  States  Senator  from  Arizona) 

that  even  without  their  votes  Alexander 
would  have  been  elected  and  prohibition  de- 
feated; but  however  that  may  have  been  the 
women  of  the  city,  both  the  opponents  and 
the  advocates  of  equal  suffrage,  are  deserv- 
ing of  praise  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
met  the  issue  that  was  presented.  Their 
conduct  has  gone  far  to  coniirm  the  confi- 
dence of  those  who  have  steadily  maintained 
that  the  American  woman  is  ecjual  to  the 
fullest  responsibilities  of  American  citizenship. 

Fortu-Bight    ^^^  ^^^  commonwcalth  of  Ari- 
suites       zona,  with  a  population  aimroach- 

in  1912         •  ,    ^      V  Ml-  1 

mg  a  quarter  of  a  million  and  an 
area  of  113,000  square  miles  (including  40,- 
000,000  acres  of  vacant  public  lands),  begins 
the  year  1912  with  a  full-fledged  State  govern- 
ment. Even  leaving  the  public  lands  out  of 
account,  Arizona  has  more  land  over  which  to 
distribute  her  people  than  New  York  State 
has,  with  thirty-five  times  as  great  a  popula- 
tion. Whatever  may  be  said  of  those  vast 
stretches  of  sage-brush  and  cactus, — and  it  is 
not  all  a  desert  waste  by  any  means, — the 
fact  remains  that  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 
now  organized  as  States  of  the  Union,  com- 
plete the  articulated  political  system  which 
originated  with  the  thirteen  colonies  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  gradually  extended 
itself  across  the  continent.  From  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  the  United  States  is  now  a  ho- 
mogeneous nation,  made  up  of  forty-eight  self- 
governing  bodies  politic,  each  one  of  which 


has  complete  home  rule,  so  far  as  its  own  local 
affairs  are  concerned.  No  part  of  the  terri- 
tory lying  within  our  national  boundaries, — 
save  the  District  of  Columbia  itself, — is  any 
longer  governed  from  Washington.  Alaska 
and  our  insular  possessions  alone  remain 
"Territories"  in  the  accustomed  sense  of  the 
word.  There  was  a  time  when  the  West  was 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  country  by  bar- 
riers political  as  well  as  geographical.  That 
time  has  passed  forever;  the  frontier  of  yes- 
terday has  been  wiped  off  the  map.  The 
Rocky  IMountains  could  not  bar  the  steady 
advance  of  those  political  ideals  and  meth- 
ods that  we  think  of  as  distinctively  ■  Amer- 
ican, any  mpre  than  they  could  stop  the 
onrush  of  settlement.  In  the  fullness  of  time 
the  privileges  and  duties  of  what  we  call 
Statehood  had  to  come  to  California  and 
Colorado,  just  as  earlier  they  had  come  to 
Ohio  and  Illinois. 

,  .  ,  For  better,  for  worse,  those  privi- 
First  State  Icgcs  and  dutics  rtow  dcvolvc  on 
Election  ^^^  votcrs  of  Arizona,  who  on 
December  1 2  elected  State  officers  and  a  leg- 
islature and  by  advisory  vote  chose  two 
United  States  Senators  whom  the  members 
to  the  Legislature  are  pledged  to  elect  at  the 
coming  session.  The  popular  choice  fell  on 
two  Democrats,  who  are  classed  as  progres- 
sives,— the  Hon.  Marcus  Smith,  who  had 
served  the  Territory  of  Arizona  during  eight 
terms  as  Delegate  in  Congress,  and  the  Hon. 
Henry  Ashurst.  In  sending  these  men  to  the 
Senate,  Arizona  seems  disposed  to  emulate 
the  good  example  of  Oklahoma,  whose  repre- 
sentation in  the  upper  house  has  been  dis- 
tinctly creditable  from  the  first.  Mr.  Smith, 
from  his  sixteen  years'  service  in  the  House, 
is  already  well  known,  but  Mr.  Ashurst  will 
enter  the  Senate  as  a  new  man  in  Washing- 
ton public  life.  Exceptionally  shrewd  ob- 
servers have  been  greatly  impressed  by  Mr. 
Ashurst's  platform  appearances  during  the 
recent  campaign.  It  is  said  that  he  ac- 
quitted himself  with  marked  ability  as  a 
political  speaker.  Carl  Hayden,  who  was 
elected  as  Representative  in  Congress,  is  also 
a  progressive  Democrat.  The  Democrats 
were  further  successful  in  electing  their 
entire  State  ticket,  headed  by  the  Hon.  George 
W.  P.  Hunt  for  Governor,  and  a  majority 
of  the  Legislature.  Congress  having  im- 
posed as  a  condition  of  the  State's  admis- 
sion the  rescinding  of  the  judicial  recall  in 
the  constitution,  the  popular  vote  to  that 
effect  was  virtually  unanimous;  but  it  is  said 
that  most  of  the  members-elect  of  the  Legisla- 
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ture  had  already  been  pledged  to  resubmit 
the  judicial  recall  to  the  people  at  the  first 
opportunity.  There  will  be  nothing  to  pre- 
vent their  voting  it  back  if  they  so  desire. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  New  Mexico 
held  her  first  election  in  November. 

j.^  The  new  year  opens  with  a  better 

Business  promisc  of  business  confidence. 
Outiooh  ^xxch.  a  pessimistic  view  as  that 
given  in  The  Outlook  last  month  by  Presi- 
dent Vanderlip  of  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York  is  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  Mr.  Vanderlip  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
"every  line  of  business  having  to  do  with 
capital  expenditure — with  anything,  in  fact, 
other  than  supplying  the  day-to-day  con- 
sumptive needs  of  the  country — is  pros- 
trated"; and  that  business  has  ahead  of  it 
one  of  the  most  serious  situations  of  the  gen- 
eration. Commenting  on  this  view  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  bankers,  presidents 
of  boards  of  trade  and  business  men  repre- 
senting the  sentiment  of  sixteen  States  were 
unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Vander- 
lip had  exaggerated  the  seriousness  of  what- 
ever business  ills  there  might  be.  For  exam- 
ple, a  typical  Western  opinion  was  that  funda- 
mental conditions  were  sound,  although  not 
so  prosperous  as  they  have  been  many  times 
in  the  past.  A  Northwestern  banker  de- 
clared'that  business  in  that  section  was  prac- 
tically normal, — that  there  was  nothing  in 
sight  to  cause  any  serious  apprehension. 
And  from  a  Southern  bank  president  came 
the  cheering  assertion  that  "we  are  not  so 
badly  hurt  as  we  thought  we  were." 

„  ,.  .        The  suggestion  is  made  that  in 

Optimism       .  ^'J  1  •  I 

as  Regards  mterpretmg  the  wide  range  of 
information  at  his  disposal,  Mr. 
Vanderlip  failed  to  take  into  account  the 
fact  that  much  of  the  anxiety  over  the  Gov- 
ernment's attitude  toward  the  "trusts"  had 
been  dispelled  by  recent  events.  The  final 
working  out  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions 
in  the  Standard  Oil  and  American  Tobacco 
trust  cases,  for  instance,  is  believed,  by  many 
careful  students,  to  have  been  accomplished 
in  such  a  way  as  to  justify  the  conclusion 
that  any  further  adjustments  of  "big  busi- 
ness" to  conform  to  the  Sherman  law  can  be 
effected  with  a  minimum  of  friction  and 
without  vital  injury  to  investors  or  serious 
disturbance  of  business  interests  at  large. 
This  diminished  fear  that  innocent  investors 
and  established  industry  might  suffer  disaster 
from  the  Sherman  law  is  entirely  consistent 
with  the  view  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  law 


itself  should  be  carefully  considered  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  corporation  and  the 
standpoint  of  the  citizen  who  may  feel  him- 
self injured  by  an  offending  corporation. 
Many  honest  and  clear-headed  men  believe 
that  it  is  highly  difficult  for  some  business 
organizations  to  know, — even  with  the  aid 
of  the  best  legal  advice,  and  the  recent  court 
decisions — whether  they  are  doing  business 
lawfully  or  not.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  true 
that  in  the  present  form  of  the  Sherman 
law  and  the  manner  of  its  application  there 
is  no  simple  formula  by  which  a  citizen  or 
business,  injured  by  an  offending  combi- 
nation, can  obtain  relief. 

^  .  One  authority  who  does  not  con- 
Trade  in  sidcr  that  Dusmess  IS  m  a  state  of 
'^"  "prostration"  points  out  that 
there  is  an  irreducible  minimum  of  business 
made  necessary  by  our  great  population 
which  provides  "substantial  employment  for 
a  large  percentage  of  all  our  energies  in  manu- 
facture, commerce,  transportation,  and 
finance."  Nor  does  it  appear  that  in  191 1 
the  volume  of  business  had  declined  to  any- 
where near  that  minimum.  The  home  mar- 
kets undoubtedly  were  less  active  than  in 
former  periods  of  prosperity,  but  abroad  the 
country's  goods  were  in  greater  demand  than 
ever  before.  Exports  during  the  year  were 
in  excess  of  $2,000,000,000,  this  being  $100,- 
000,000  above  the  record  mark.  And  it  is 
true  that  imports  again  reached  an  enormous 
total  (less,  however,  than  in  iQio),  the  bal- 
ance with  which  to  pay  our  debts  to  foreigners 
being  far  from  disappointing.  It  is  significant 
that  on  the  export  side,  manufactures  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  increase.  For  example, 
during  October,  the  latest  month  for  which 
statistics  are  available,  they  had  risen  to  an 
average  of  $3,000,000  for  every  business  day 
of  the  month.  The  total  of  exports  of  manu- 
factures ready  for  consumption  was  $52,800,- 
000  during  that  period,  and  of  manufactures 
ready  for  further  use,  $26,700,000.  These 
are  the  largest  totals  exported  in  any  October 
in  the  history  of  our  trade.  Indeed  they  were 
exceeded  but  once  before  in  any  month.- 
Another  encouraging  feature  of  the  year's 
foreign  commerce  is  that  the  gain  on  the 
export  side  was  widely  distributed,  indicating 
the  successful  development  of  new  markets 
by  our  merchants  and  manufacturers.  Along 
with  this  encouraging  news  of  increasing  for- 
eign trade  there  came  in  November  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  metal  markets,  including 
a  better  price  for  copper  than  had  been 
known  for  many  months. 
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MAP  SHOWING  LOCATION  OF  THE  STEEL  CORPORATION'S  IRON  ORE  PROPERTIES.  ITS  PRINCIPAL 

RAILROADS  (INDICATED  BY  SOLID.  HEAVY  LINES).  AND  STEAMSHIP  ROUTES 

(The  "  Great  Northern  Ore  Lands  "  are  in  the  Mesaba  Range  of  Minnesota) 


A  Revival    "''^'^^  ^^  most  conspicuous  among 
in  the       the  industries  that  closed  the  year 

Steel  Industry       •.  i  j  .  ,         i  i       • 

With  records  considerably  in  ex- 
cess of  earlier  expectations.  In  estimating 
the  191 1  output  of  that  product  at  close  to 
24,000,000  tons,  or  but  6  per  cent,  below  the 
record  year  19 10,  the  Iron  Age  says  that 
the  performance  is  one  "far  beyond  what  the 
trade  had   been  willing   to  believe,   as  the 


various  disappointments  of  the  year  have  in 
turn  disclosed  themselves."  In  this  there  is 
less  encouragement,  of  course,  than  there 
would  be  if  the  level  of  prices  had  been 
higher.  But  there  is  no  proof  that  the  mar- 
gin of  profit  has  at  any  time  approached  the 
danger  mark.  Moreover,  the  trade  authori- 
ties have  lately  been  reporting  a  tendency 
toward  higher  prices,  and  a  disposition  on  the 
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part  of  the  manufacturers,  therefore,  to  confine  their 
contracts  to  early  deliveries.     The  steel  mills  like- 
wise end  the  year  with  a  better  record  of  produc- 
tion than  was  believed  possible  two  or  three 
months  ago.    During  November  and  Decem- 
ber new  business  came  to  hand  in  surprising 
volume,  and  although   it  is  agreed  that     -,j^^«,,,,,  ^ 
the  buying  was  induced  by  low  prices,    ^^^^P/ 
it   served,   nevertheless,    to    create   a    ^^^^^r^C 
better  feeling  among  business  men  in 
general.     Late  reports  have  stated 
that  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration is  booking  new  orders 
at  the  rate  of   50,000  tons  a 
day,    or   15,000,000   tons   a 
year  (a  figure  far  in  excess 
of  capacity)  and  that  the 
independents   are  shar- 
ing proportionately  in 
the     new     business 
offering.     And  the 
significant    fact     ^^    ,  „. 
that  is  pointed      i^^—    u/ 
to  in  this  con- 
nection  is 
t  h  a  t    a 
large 
part  of 
the 
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THE  STEEL  CORPORATION'S  PRINCIPAL  MANUFACTURING  PLANTS  (INDICATED  BY  THE  CIRCLES). 
SHOWING  THEIR  PROXIMITY  TO  THE  VAST  HOLDINGS  OF  COAL  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

OHIO,  AND  WEST  VIRGINIA 

(The  properties  in  and  around  Birmingham,  Alabama,  are  those  of  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad  Company, 

acquired  by  the  Steel  Corporation  during  the  1909  panic) 


steel  companies'  new  business  has  come 
from  the  railroads.  Large  orders  for  new 
equipment — more  cars  and  locomotives — 
were  "  released "  during  the  last  two  months 
of  the  year.  This  is  interpreted  to  mean  that 
the  transportation  lines  of  the  country  are 
making  ready  to  handle  larger  traffic. 


The  Report  President  Hadley  of  Yale  and 
of  the  Hadley  Messrs.   Judson,    Straus,    Fisher 

commiasion  ^^^  Meyer,  composing  the  com- 
mission appointed  to  inquire  into  govern- 
ment regulation  of  the  issue  of  railroad  secu- 
rities, made  their  report  to  President  Taft 
and  Congress  last  month.     They  are  unani- 
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mous  in  their  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
unwise,  if  indeed  not  impossible,  at  this  time, 
to  place  the  issuance  of  railroad  stocks  and 
bonds  under  federal  control.  In  their  recom- 
mendations, in  fact,  they  do  not  go  farther 
than  to  say  that  complete  publicity  is  the 
only  requirement  that  Congress  ought  to  seek 
to  enforce.  And  by  that  they  do  not  mean 
publicity  "before  the  fact,"  or  specific  author- 
ization in  advance  of  some  administrative 
body  (presumably  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission).  That  would  tend  to  create  an 
impression  in  the  minds  of  investors  of  a 
governmental  guaranty  or  recognition  of 
value  which  could  not  safely  be  given.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Comnission  believes  that 
publicity  would  prove  a  sufficient  safeguard 
against  financial  abuses.  With  that  in  view, 
it  recommends  that  a  law  be  passed  requir- 
ing every  railroad  doing  interstate  business, 
which  issues  stocks  and  bonds,  to  furnish  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  at  the 
time  of  the  issue,  a  full  statement  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  issue,  the  amount  of  the  proceeds, 
and  the  purposes  for  which  the  proceeds  are 
to  be  used,  followed  in  due  time  by  a  full 
accounting  for  such  proceeds;  and  to  compile 
for  the  information  of  its  shareholders  all  the 
essential  facts  of  every  financial  transaction. 

„     ,  ^.       The  Securities  Commission  recom- 

Regulation  i         i  i  it 

Left  to  the    mends  also  that   the   Interstate 

States         r^  /"-I  •      •         1  • 

Commerce  Commission  be  given 
certain  additional  and  important  powers, 
among  which  are  the  power  to  investigate  all 
of  the  financial  transactions  reported  by  the 
railroads  for  the  purpose  of  determining  their 
good  faith,  and  the  power  to  inquire  into  the 
actual  cost,  as  well  as  the  value,  of  property 
acquired  by  or  services  rendered  for  the  pro- 
ceeds of  stock  and  bond  issues.  It  would 
permit  the  companies  to  deal  with  their  credit 
as  best  they  may — that  is,  it  would  place  no 
restriction  on  the  price  at  which  securities 
may  be  sold.  It  favors,  however,  the  sug- 
gestion that  capital  stock  be  issued  without 
par  value.  Other  phases  of  regulation  the 
Commission  would  leave  to  the  States,  under 
whose  charters  the  railroads  operate  and  to 
whose  laws  they  are  subject.  It  would  urge 
strongly  upon  the  States,  however,  the  desira- 
bility of  a  concerted  effort  to  harmonize 
existing  requirements.  The  Commission  be- 
lieves that  it  is  possible  to  "standardize"  rail- 
road securities  by  Federal  law  to  no  greater 
extent  than  the  pure  food  law  standardizes 
food.  "The  Government,"  it  says,  "cannot 
protect  investors  against  the  consequences  of 
their  unwisdom  in  buying  unprofitable  bonds 


any  more  than  the  food  law  can  protect  con- 
sumers against  the  consequences  of  their  un- 
wisdom in  eating  indigestible  food." 

Chicago  O"  December  5  the  Supreme 
Packers  Must  Court  of  the  United  States  denied 
tan  na  ^j^^  motion  made  by  counsel  for 
the  Chicago  beef-packers  for  a  stay  of  their 
trial  on  the  indictments  against  them  charg- 
ing a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Sherman  law.  On  the  day  follow- 
ing, the  trial  was  begun  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  at  Chicago.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  basis  of  the  motion  for  a  stay  of 
proceedings  was  the  contention  that  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Sherman  law,  as  a  crim- 
inal statute,  has  been  attacked  in  several 
cases  now  before  the  courts  and  that  the 
highest  court  has  never  passed  on  the  ques- 
tion. On  the  same  grounds,  the  packers 
applied  during  November  to  a  lower  court  for 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  being  denied, 
also  took  appeal  from  that  judgment  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  where  it  is  still  pending.  The 
packers'  attorneys  began  by  putting  a  good 
many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  speedy 
selection  of  a  jury,  and  by  making  it  evident 
in  other  ways  that  the  cases  will  be  more 
bitterly  fought  than  any  similar  ones  yet 
brought  to  trial. 

.  ,.,.     ,     It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 

Politics  at  ' .  f      1 

the  National  the  first  regular  session  01  the 
^""'^'^  Sixty-second  Congress,  which  be- 
gan on  December  4,  would  have  accomplished 
much  work  of  importance  before  adjourn- 
ment,for  the  Christmas  holidays.  The  at- 
mosphere of  the  cai)ital  city  during  December 
was  intensely  political.  The  National  Re- 
publican Committee,  which  in  propriety 
should  have  met  at  Chicago  or  St.  Louis  to 
perform  its  routine  work  in  preparation  for 
next  June's  convention,  went  to  Washington, 
where  it  involved  itself  busily  in  the  personal 
intrigues  of  those  supporting  particular  candi- 
dates. It  is  not  the  function  of  the  National 
Republican  Committee  to  make  nominations 
in  advance,  or  to  select  a  committee  of  ar- 
rangements in  the  interest  of  any  particular 
candidate.  Its  obvious  duty  is  to  serve  the 
Republican  party  as  a  whole  and  not  to  make 
itself  subservient  to  any  individual's  ambi- 
tion. In  one  way  or  in  another  the  Republi- 
can voters,  in  their  respective  States,  will  find 
opportunity  to  express  their  preferences.  If 
they  find  that  they  are  not  represented  in  the 
sending  of  delegates  to  the  national  conven- 
tion that  will  meet  at  Chicago  on  June  18, 
they  will  express  themselves  without  restraint 
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in  the  voting  booths  on  November  5.  At 
Washington  the  National  Committee  elected 
ex-Governor  Hill  of  Maine  as  temporary 
chairman,  in  place  of  Postmaster-General 
Hitchcock,  and  it  made  Mr.  New  of  Indiana 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  arrangements 
for  the  Chicago  convention.  As  was  ex- 
pected, the  National  Committee's  proceed- 
ings were  all  conducted  with  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  President  Taft,  and  upon  the  sup- 
position that  political  arrangements  already 
perfected  throughout  the  country  have  made 
his  renomination  certain. 


Republican 
Sentiment 
Up  to  Date 


tial  primary.  Everywhere  there  is  a  growing 
demand  for  unpledged  delegations  to  an  old- 
fashioned  Republican  convention,  that  will 
find  a  candidate  who  will  best  please  the  party 
and  the  country.    Mr.  Taft's  strength  will  be 


Unfortunately,  as  it  would  seem, 
there  has  been  a  vast  deal  of  mis- 
directed energy  devoted  to  the 
safeguarding  of  a  given  result,  long  in  advance. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  bargains  with 
the  State  machines,  the  Republican  voters 
will  not  feel  themselves  under  any  bonds  or 
obligations.  Even  the  Republicans  of  Ohio 
have  made  it  entirely  clear  that  they  feel  at 
liberty  to  seek  a  candidate,  and  to  resist 
having  a  candidate  imposed  upon  them.  The 
same  thing  is  obviously  true  of  the  Republi- 
cans of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  Repub- 
licans of  Indiana  are  in  such  marked  disagree- 
ment that  the  only  way  to  ascertain  their 
views  will  be  through  some  form  of  Presiden- 


riu>to£raph  liy  r.tul   riuniipbuii.  New  \"ork 

MR.  BROOKER    OF   CONNECTICUT,  COLONEL  NEW  OF 
INDIANA,  AND    EX-GOVERNOR    MURPHY 
OF    NEW    JERSEY 
(Who  are  members  of  the  National  Republican  Committee. 
Colonel  New  is  chairman  of  the  committee  on  arrange- 
ments for  the  next  Republican  national  convention) 
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KX-GOVERNOR    HILL,  OF  MAINE,  THE  NEW  CHAIR- 
MAN   OF   THE    REPUBLICAN    NATIONAL    COM- 
MITTEE, AND  MR.  HAYWARD,  OF  NEBRAS- 
KA,   THE    committee's    SECRETARY 

very  great  in  the  convention,  but  it  is  ap- 
parently a  strength  that  relies  upon  the 
efforts  of  federal  office-holders  or  local  polit- 
ical machines.  Mr.  La  FoUette's  strength  is 
based  upon  a  very  considerable  personal  fol- 
lowing of  people  who  believe  in  their  candi- 
date's courage,  ability,  and  radical  pro- 
gram. It  would  be  unfair  to  Mr.  La  Fol- 
lette  to  regard  him  as  a  self-seeking  candidate. 
He  was  put  in  the  field  by  the  leaders  of  the 
progressive  movement  within  the  Republican 
I)arty,  who  believed  that  their  movement 
would  better  gain  ground  if  it  had  a  Presi- 
dential candidate  of  its  own.  It  is  well 
understood  that  Mr.  La  Follette  himself 
strongly  urged  Senator  Cummins,  of  Iowa,  to 
allow  himself  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
movement.  Taft  and  La  Follette  are  the 
only  Rei)ublican  candidates  in  the  field.  It 
is  indeed  very  possible  that  particular  States 
may  bring  forward  "favorite  sons."  Thus 
the  stir-up  in  Indiana  may  well  lead  the  voters 
of  that  State  to  decide  whether  or  not  they 


would  like  to  have  the  name  of  Beveridge  or 
that  of  Fairbanks  presented  to  the  conven- 
tion. Rather  than  support  either  Taft  or 
La  Follette,  Iowa  Republicans  might  prefer 
to  present  the  name  of  Cummins. 


Roosevelt 

and  the 

Nomination 

conference, 
is  Hughes. 


Behind  the  scenes,  two  names  are 
constantly  heard  where  Repub- 
licans of  experience  are  in  private 
One  is  Roosevelt,  and  the  other 
The  Roosevelt  mo\'ement  seems 
to  be  gathering  force  all  over  the  country. 
While  a  Hughes  movement  under  the  circum- 
stances is  not  to  be  expected,  there  is  talk 
e\'erywhere  of  Justice  Hughes  as  a  highly 
available  "dark  horse."  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  talk  in  the  newspapers  about 
the  '"intentions''  of  IMr.  Roosevelt,  and 
whether  he  is  going  to  "declare  himself"  or 
not.  Most  of  this  talk  has  been  instigated 
for  the  purpose  of  confusing  the  ordinary 
reader.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a  well-known  citi- 
zen now  in  pri\'ate  life,  enjoying  perfect 
health  and  the  full  vigor  of  a  man  in  his  prime. 
There  is  no  possible  reason  why  he  should 
not  accept  the  Republican  nomination,  if  the 
party  desires  to  confer  it  upon  him.  He  has 
no  machine  behind  him,  whether  local  or 
national.  He  is  not  holding  out  his  hat  ask- 
ing for  anything;  and  if  he  were  seeking  the 
nomination  his  very  solicitude  for  it  would 
be  a  good  reason  for  refusing  to  let  him  have 
it.  The  Presidency  is  too  responsible  an 
affair  to  be  sought  by  any.  man.  But  there 
is  at  this  moment  no  prominent  man  in  either 
party  who  is  called  upon  to  announce  that 
he  would  not  take  a  nomination  from  his 
own  party  if  given  to  him. 


Not  a 


It  is  presumable  that  neither  Mr, 
Seif-Seei^er  Rooscvelt  nor  Justicc  Hughcs  de- 
sires to  be  nominated.  But  either 
man  is  strong  enough  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility if  conferred.  Men  who  are  eagerly 
pushing  their  own  claims  for  the  Presidency 
show  bad  taste  and  doubtful  fitness.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  never  pushed  himself  for  any  high 
office.  He  was  made  Police  Commissioner  by 
Mayor  Strong  when  he  was  doing  thankless 
work  as  head  of  the  Civil  Service  Board  in 
Washington.  He  was  nominated  for  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  after  the  Spanish  war  by 
a  party  organization  that  needed  him  and 
wanted  him.  He  was  made  Vice-President 
against  his  personal  wishes,  when  he  preferred 
to  take  another  term  as  Governor.  He 
obeyed  the  will  of  the  party,  in  the  year  1900, 
at  what  seemed  to  be  his  own  personal  disad- 
vantage.    The  nomination  came  to  him  in 
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1904  as  the  overwhelming,  unquestioned  de- 
mand of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party.  The 
nomination  would  have  come  to  him  again 
in  1908  if  he  had  not  resisted  it  in  every  possi- 
ble way.  If  it  should  come  to  him  in  191 2  it 
will  not  be  through  any  intriguing  on  his 
part,  or  through  anything  else  except  a  yield- 
ing to  the  will  of  the  Repubhcan  party. 
There  can  be  no  reason  whatever  for  consult- 
ing Colonel  Roosevelt  as  to  his  wishes  or  in- 
tentions. He  is  in  every  sense  available  for 
the  nomination  if  the  Repubhcan  party  wants 
him.  No  statement  of  any  kind  is  due  from 
Colonel  Roosevelt,  nor  from  any  other  avail- 
able Republican. 

/i*<.     ./         Certainly  none  is  due  from  Tus- 

Other  Names      .        tt       i  -rr     ^        t-.  i  i- 

in  tice  Hughes.     If  the  Republican 

0;  ence  convention  should  unanimously 
nominate  Charles  E.  Hughes,  and  then  ad- 
journ, it  would  be  proper  to  allow  him 
some  days  in  which  to  make  up  his  mind  and 
give  his  answer  to  a  notification  committee. 
There  would  be  no  reason  or  propriety  in 
bothering  him  in  advance.  In  the  Demo- 
cratic field,  there  is  no  indication  of  a  decided 
preference  for  one  candidate  over  another. 
Governor  Harmon,  Governor  Wilson,  and 
Speaker  Clark  are  the  foremost  candidates; 
while  Mr.  Underwood,  Mr.  Folk  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  Marshall  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr. 
Hearst,  as  well  as  Governor  Dix  and  Mayor 
Gaynor,  are  among  those  whose  names  one 
constantly  hears.  The  difficulty  in  a  Repub- 
lican national  convention  is  the  control  of  a 
great  block  of  Southern  delegates  through 
the  use  of  federal  patronage.    The  trouble  in  a 


TEACHER    TAFT:     •"NOW,    BOYS,    WORK    HARD    AND 

KEEP   YOUR    EYES    OFF    THE    CLOCK" 

(The  boys  at  the  front  are  La  Follette,  Cummins,  Champ 
^  Clark.  Bourne,  and  Underwood) 

,  From  the  Post- Intelligencer  (Seattle) 


SECRETARY   STIMSON    AND    MAJOR-GENERAL    WOOD, 
FROM    A    RECENT   SNAPSHOT 

Democratic  convention  is  the  traditional  rule 
that  the  successful  candidate  must  have  a  two- 
thirds  support  rather  than  a  simple  majority. 

Legislation  ^^  ^^  impossible  to  persuadc  the 
and  country  that  the  political  motive 
° '  '"^  does  not  enter  into  the  actions  of 
Congress  in  the  months  preceding  a  general 
election.  Even  the  most  sincere  advocates  of 
decisive  action  against  the  Russian  treaty  on 
account  of  the  passport  question  would  admit 
that  the  stirring  action  of  the  House  in  passing 
the  Sulzer  bill  with  only  one  opposing  vote 
had  its  political  aspects.  The  same  thing 
would  apply  to  the  passing  of  the  Sherwood 
Pension  bill  through  the  House,  although  that 
subject  is  one  which  ought  never  to  be  dis- 
missed without  very  careful  analysis  of  all  the 
leading  facts  and  details.  There  will  be 
ample  time  for  the  country  to  go  into  this 
question  carefully  before  the  Senate  has  fin- 
ished the  debate  that  will  not  begin  for  several 
weeks.  The  tariff  question  is  already  in  the 
very  storm  center  of  politics;  but  the  precise 
way  in  which  it  will  emerge  for  campaign  dis- 
cussion has  yet  to  be  decided.  The  report  of 
the  Tariff  Board  on  the  wool  schedule  was  not 
ready  for  transmission  to  Congress  in  time  to 
be  used  or  considered  before  the  holiday 
recess.  The  Democratic  House  fully  ex- 
pects to  revise  several  leading  schedules  on 
the  same  general  plan  as  adopted  in  the  Un- 
derwood bills  last  spring. 

"Scientific    "^^^  demand  for  greater  indus- 
Management "  trial  efficiency  that  has  made  it- 
as  mgton  ^^jj  heard  of  late  in  our  workshops, 
in  our  engineering  schools,  and  even  in  our  col- 
leges and  uni\ersities,  is  echoed  in  more  than 
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Captain  J.  F.  Ellison  Mr.  S.  A.  Thompson 

RETIRING    SECRETARY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  RIVERS    AND 

HARBORS  CONGRESS,  AND  HIS  SUCCESSOR  IN  OFFICE 

one  of  the  annual  departmental  reports  to 
Congress.  The  big  government  departments 
have  evidenth'  set  on  foot  some  very  searching 
inquiries  during  the  year  just  closed,  with  the 
result  that  a  good  many  ways  have  been  found 
by  which  Uncle  Sam's  business  can  be  conduct- 
ed far  more  economically  than  in  the  jiast, 
without  in  the  slightest  degree  impairing  the 
value  of  the  service  rendered.  The  assertion, 
however,  that  reforms  of  this  nature  have  con- 
verted a  Post  OtKice  deficit  into  a  surplus  is 
an  unwarranted  reflection  upon  previous 
Postmasters-General.  The  natural  increase 
in  the  country's  business  fully  accounts  for 
this  change.  In  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments, where  the  principles  of  business 
management  have  a  less  obvious  application, 
there  is  notably  much  more  attention  given 
than  formerly  to  the  requirements  of  sound 
and  economical  administrative  policy.  Secre- 
tary Stimson's  first  annual  report  as  head  of 
the  War  Department  deplores  the  costly  and 
utterly  ineffective  distribution  of  the  army 
into  nine-company  garrisons  scattered  over 
the  country  without  reference  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  warfare,  and  recommends  concentra- 
tion and  a  logical  disposition  of  the  bodies  of 
troops  that  make  up  our  effective  military 
force.  As  to  the  Navy  Department,  Secre- 
tary Meyer  makes  a  strong  case  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  certain  navy  yards  that  have  long  been 
maintained  at  excessive  expense  and  at  slight 
benefit  to  the  Government.  The  chief  opposi- 
tion to  these  reforms  will  come,  of  course,  from 
the  localities  that  have  profited  from  the  mis- 
placed army  posts  and  the  useless  navy  yards. 

The  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Rivers  and    Congress,  which  held  its  annual 

Harbors  P       .  ' 

session  in  Washington  early  last 
month,  presented  resolutions  to  the  President 


and  to  Congress,  urging  the  adoption  by  the 
Government  of  a  broad,  comprehensive,  sys- 
tematic, and  continuous  policy  of  waterway 
improvement  and  the  continuance  of  annual 
Congressional  appropriations  for  rivers  and 
harbors.  It  was  further  recommended  that 
the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission be  enlarged  to  the  end  that  there  may 
be  more  effectual  regulation  of  competing 
land  and  water  carriers,  as  well  as  provision 
for  the  interchange  of  traffic.  The  impor- 
tance of  starting  the  work  of  providing  ade- 
(|uate  and  properly  equipped  terminal  facili- 
ties was  recognized  by  the  convention,  and 
towns  and  cities  situated  on  navigable  water 
courses  were  urged  to  undertake  this  work  at 
once.  Representative  Sparkman,  chairman 
of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  predicted  that 
within  the  next  fifteen  years  the  national 
Congress,  by  a  legislative  plan,  will  have  pro- 
vided for  the  development  of  every  available 
river  and  harbor  in  the  United  States. 

Pro  res  ^larcoui  rcjoiccd  when,  in  1897, 
in  Wireless  he  succccded  in  sending  a  wireless 
Telegraphy  ^iiessage  a  distance  of  three  miles. 
By  1Q07  he  had  established  regular  wireless 
communication  across  the  Atlantic.  Since 
then  vessels  have  been  "picked  up"  at  sea 
from  shore  stations  at  distances  of  from  2000 
to  4000  miles.  In  No\'ember  last  Marconi 
sent  a  message  from  the  Coltano  Station,  in 
Italy,  to  the  Glace  Bay  Station  in  Nova 
Scotia,  4000  miles.  The  San  Francisco  oper- 
ator, a  month  earlier,  con\orscd  for  a  period 
of  fifteen  minutes  with  the  Japanese  station 
on  the  Island  of  Hokushu,  a  distance  of  6000 
miles.  Wireless  communication,  it  is  ex- 
pected, will  be  opened  up  between  Italy  and 
Argentina  with  the  completion  of  the  new 
station  at  Buenos  Ayres.  The  air  line  dis- 
tance between  these  stations  will  be  7000 
miles.  The  installation  of  wireless  apparatus 
on  ships  is  being  gradually  extended.  Until 
recently  few  vessels  outside  of  warships  and 
steamers  of  the  liner  class  have  been  so 
equipped.  Now  various  countries  are  by 
legislation  compelling  many  smaller  passen- 
ger-carrying craft  to  install  such  apparatus. 
Great  Britain  is  reported  to  be  planning  the 
establishment  of  a  chain  of  wireless  stations 
to  encircle  the  globe.  This  is  to  be  a  subsi- 
dized system  under  the  control  of  the  Post 
Office  Department.  Such  a  chain  of  stations 
would  give  England  wireless  connection  with 
her  colonial  possessions  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  making  her  independent  of  cables, 
which  are  liable  to  be  cut  in  time  of  war. 
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For  many  years  the  State  Depart- 

AffiBficcin  • 

Passports  ment  has  been  endeavoring  to 
in  Russia  ^^^j^g  ^-q  ^^  agreement  with  Rus- 
sia over  the  vexed  question  of  passports. 
The  Russian  Government  claims  the  right  to 
exercise  a  closer  supervision  of  the  move- 
ments of  its  population  than  does  any  of  the 
other  great  powers.  Russia  has  always  denied 
the  right  of  her  subjects  to  emigrate,  or  to 
change  their  allegiance  without  express  per- 
mission— which  she  seldom  gives.  She  has, 
moreover,  always  frankly  discriminated 
against  certain  classes  of  her  own  population, 
and  denied  them  rights  and  privileges  ac- 
corded to  others  within  her  borders.  The 
rest  of  the  world  has  never  hesitated  to 
condemn  these  autocratic  claims  and  reac- 
tionary discriminations  as  opposed  to  prog- 
ress and  as  unethical.  The  Russian  people 
themselves  have  been  waging  an  age-long 
battle  against  the  oppressive  policies  of  their 
government,  and,  despite  temporary  set- 
backs, are  certain  to  win  in  the  end.  Occa- 
sionally one  of  Russia's  antiquated  and 
unjust  customs  or  prejudices  runs  coun- 
ter to  the  opinions  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  in 
a  way  that  occasions  and  justifies  vigorous 
protest.  The  rights  of  foreigners  traveling 
in  Russia  have  been  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
most  troublesome  of  these  points  of  difference. 
The  entire  world,  it  may  be  said,  has  a  griev- 
ance against  Russia  over  the  passport  question. 

j^^  According  to  the  Treaty  of  Com- 
Treaty  mcrcc  and  Navigation  concluded 
between  the  American  and  the 
Russian  Governments  in  1832,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  both  the  countries  shall  "mutually 
have  liberty  to  enter  the  ports,  places,  and 
rivers  of  the  territory  of  each  party  wher- 
ever foreign  commerce  is  permitted." 

They  shall  be  at  liberty  to  sojourn  and  reside  in 
all  parts  whatsoever  of  said  territories,  in  order  to 
attend  to  their  affairs,  and  they  shall  enjoy,  to 
that  effect,  the  same  security  and  protection  as 
natives  of  the  country  wherein  they  reside,  on 
condition  of  their  submitting  to  the  laws  and 
ordinances  there  prevailing,  and  particularly  to 
the  regulations  in  force  concerning  commerce. 

Provided,  further,  that  the  wording  of  the 
treaty  "shall  not  derogate  in  any  manner 
from  the  force  of  the  laws  already  published, 
or  which  may  hereafter  be  published,  by  his 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  to 
prevent  the  emigration  of  his  subjects." 
According  to  the  terms  of  the  instrument 
it  cannot  be  abrogated  until  a  year  from  the 
first  of  January  after  it  has  been  denounced 
by  one  of  the  two  parties. 


Discnn,ination  ^^  agitation  has  been  going  on 
Against  for  many  years  to  secure  for  every 
e  rews  American  citizen,  whatever  his 
race  or  faith,  equal  treatment  in  the  land  of  the 
Czar.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  proper 
and  growing  weariness  at  the  long  delay  in 
securing  dignified  and  proper  treatment  of 
the  American  citizens  of  Jewish  birth  travel- 
ing in  Russia.  Jewish  editors  and  prominent 
Hebrews  in  all  walks  of  life  had  been  de- 
manding the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  as  the 
only  way  to  bring  Russia  to  terms.  The 
question  became  a  subject  of  national  discus- 
sion early  last  month,  when  President  Taft 
referred  to  it  in  his  message  to  Congress  on 
foreign  affairs,  when  the  cabinet  discussed 
it,  when  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  held  a  hearing  with 
regard  to  alleged  violations  of  the  treaty,  and 
when,  on  December  13,  Representative  Sul- 
zer's  resolution  denouncing  the  compact  was 
adopted  by  the  House.  Meanwhile  the  United 
States  Government  had  taken  up  the  matter 
with  the  Russian  Government  through  our 
Ambassador,  Mr.  Curtis  Guild,  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  Russian  Foreign  Office  then  is- 
sued a  statement  in  the  semi-official  journal, 
the  Rossia,  setting  forth  its  case.  It  admits 
its  willingness  to  admit  American  Jews  to 
Russia,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  Russia 
cannot  give  Jews  of  other  countries  rights 
and  privileges  which  she  denies  to  Jews  of 
her  own  country.  The  traveler  with  an 
American  passport,  once  past  the  frontier, 
should,  of  course,  be  at  liberty  to  visit 
any  part  of  the  empire ;  but  the  Rus- 
sian Jews  cannot  do  this,  therefore,  says  the 
Russian  organ,  we  cannot  discriminate  in 
favor  of  the  foreigner  against  our  own  people. 
Moreover,  in  support  of  its  contention  that 
the  matter  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  the 
Rossia  claims  that  the  American  passports 
of  only  three  Hebrews  were  refused  last 
year.  It 'should  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  Hebrews 
have  been  deterred  from  traveling  in  Russia 
by  the  fear  that  their  American  creden- 
tials would  not  be  honored. 

The  day  after  this  statement  ap- 
the  peared  m  the  Rossia,  the  new 
'^''*""'  passport  bill  was  laid  before 
the  Duma.  This  measure,  however,  con- 
tained nothing  which  bore  on  the  agitation 
for  passport  rights  in  Russia  for  American 
Jews.  Heretofore  Russian  foreign  ministers 
have  declined  to  discuss  the  subject.  Now 
we  learn  that  Ambassador  Guild  has  actually 
begun  a  series  of  negotiations  with  Foreign 
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Minister  Sazonoff.  The  new  Russian  Am- 
bassador Bakmetieff,  who  recently  arrived 
in  Washington,  is  reported  to  be  invested  with 
authority  to  negotiate  a  revision  of  the  treaty 
of  1832.  Upon  the  passage  of  the  Sulzer 
resolution,  the  Ambassador  intimated  to  the 
State  Department  that  the  wording  of  that 
document  was  offensive  to  Russia.  It  had 
been  e.xpected  that  the  Senate  would  at  once 
adopt  the  Sulzer  resolution  (presented  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Upper 
House  by  Senator  Culberson)  and  thus,  by 
the  joint  action  of  Congress,  the  treaty  would 
be  denounced  before  the  Christmas  holidays. 
In  view,  however,  of  the  resentment  of  the 
Russian  Government  at  the  form  in  which  the 
resolution  was  passed  by  the  House,  and  also 
because  it  was  realized  by  the  Cabinet  and 
the  Senate  that  weighty  foreign  matters  should 
be  handled  as  diplomatically  as  possible. 
President  Taft,  on  December  18,  after  a 
Cabinet  meeting,  sent  a  special  message  on 
the  subject  to  the  Senate  notifying  that  body 
that,  owing  to  Russia's  construction  of  the 
treaty,  that  instrument  is  regarded  by  this 
Government  as   without   effect.     Thus,   by 


e.xecutive  action,  the  treaty  would  be  abro- 
gated. It  was  expected  that  the  Senate 
would  ratify  this  action  of  the  Executive  at 
once  without  the  offensive  phraseology  of  the 
Sulzer  resolution  ever  coming  to  the  official 
knowledge  of  Russia.  Denunciation  of  a 
treaty  by  the  President  and  the  Senate  to- 
gether would  be  a  logical  method,  based  on 
the  way  in  which  the  treaties  are  concluded 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  After  all,  it  is  not  a 
question  of  whether  or  not  Russia  has  actu- 
ally violated  the  treaty.  The  American  people 
have  come  to  regard  that  compact  as  anti- 
cjuated  since  it  apparently  permits  of  the 
treatment  of  a  certain  class  of  American  citi- 
zens in  a  manner  not  comportable  with  their 
rights,  or  with  the  enlightened  practice  of 
modern  civilized  nations. 


Probniile 

Effect  of 

A  brogation 


It  has  been  assumed  that  the 
termination  of  the  treaty  of  1832 
would  be  followed  by  strained 
relations  between  the  two  countries,  and  per- 
haps by  commercial  war.  This  is  an  un- 
warrantable  assumption.     The   commercial 
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relations  between  the  United  States  and  Rus- 
sia, so  far  as  actual  interchange  of  goods  is 
concerned,  are  based  not  on  the  provisions  of 
this  treaty,  but  on  the  President's  proclama- 
tion regarding  the  maximum  and  minimum 
provisions  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  law. 
Should  Russia  discriminate  against  American 
goods  or  exports  to  America, — which  seems 
unlikely, — the  minimum  rates  now  levied 
upon  Russian  goods  would  be  withdrawn  and 
the  maximum  rates  enforced.  Unless  Russia, 
therefore,  should  herself  retaliate,  or  the 
United  States  Congress  subsequently  change 
the  tariff  rates  as  affecting  Russia,  the  com- 
merce of  the  two  countries  will  go  on  as  it 
has  before.  Furthermore,  the  treaty  of  183? 
does  not  cover  the  entire  field  of  relations  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  There  are  many 
other  treaties  in  force  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, covering  all  sorts  of  subjects,  from  navi- 
gation and  fishing  to  extradition,  the  rights 
of  corporations  and  the  protection  of  trade 
marks;  from  the  protection  of  fur  seals  and 
patents  to  the  common  adherence  to  a  num- 
ber of  joint  international  agreements,  such 
as  the  Algeciras  and  Hague  conventions. 

It  is  true  that  the  termination  of 
piau^Ashed  the  treaty  will  give  both  coun- 
tries the  legal  opportunity  to  act 
in  an  unfriendly  manner  one  to  the  other, 
but  such  action  is  quite  improbable.  Amer- 
ican friendship  is  valuable  to  Russia.  Be- 
cause it  has  .seen  fit  to  denounce  the  treaty, 
the  United  States  for  its  part  has  no  desire  to 
harass  the  Czar's  empire.  Russia  has  grave 
internal  problems  of  her  own  to  settle.  Her 
Government  regards  the  admission  of  He- 
brews to  Russia  as  a  peril  to  her  institutions. 
The  Russian  people  believe  that  the  Jewish 
question  is  a  domestic  peril  so  grave  that 
even  the  important  question  of  Russo-Amer- 
ican  relations  takes  a  second  place.  Amer- 
icans have  no  desire  to  aggravate  the  gravity 
of  the  problems  that  the  Russian  people  are 
facing.  But  they  find  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  workings  of  Russia's  foreign  policy 
in  more  than  one  respect.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  this  passport  question  should  have  been 
brought  to  a  final  issue  just  when  Russia  was 
demanding  the  removal  from  office  of  W. 
Morgan  Shuster,  the  American  Treasurer- 
General  of  Persia.  This  course  has  served  to 
confirm  the  belief  already  held  by  a  great 
many  Americans  that  Russia  is  opposed  to 
the  principle  of  fair  play  which  the  people  of 
the  United  States  always  want  to  see  prevail 
when  a  people  like  the  Persians  are  struggling 
to  regenerate  themselves. 
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HIS  EXCELLENCY  GEORGE  BAKMETIKFF,  THE  NEW 
RUSSIAN  AMBASSADOR 

(He  is  faced  with  the  most  serious  problem  that  has 

come  before  a  Russian  Ambassador  in  this 

country  for  years,  that  of  passports) 

Borden,      '^'hc   biggest   tariff   fight   in   the 

Lmrier,  and   history    of    Canada    is    expected 

.t  e  (iriff     ^^.]^pj^  ^j^^  Dominion  Parhamcnt 

reassembles  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  present 
month.  Early  in  the  session  Premier  Borden 
will  introduce  a  Government  resolution  for 
the  creation  of  a  permanent  tariff  commission. 
Mr.  Borden  wishes  to  get  the  tariff  question 
out  of  politics.  In  his  friendly  address  at  the 
dinner  of  the  Canadian  Society,  held  in  New 
York,  on  December  8,  the  Canadian  Premier, 
after  expressing  his  conviction  that  trade  be- 
tween the  two  countries  was  bound  to  in- 
crease, that  social  and  sentimental  relations, 
as  well  as  commercial  ones,  had  not  been 
marred  by  the  rejection  of  reciprocity  last 
September,  asserted  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
reciprocity  idea  was  dead  beyond  resuscita- 
tion. This  statement  has  been  resented  by 
the  Liberals  and  ex-Premi-er  Sir  Wilfrid  Laur- 
ier,  who  is  stoutly  leading  the  opposition  in 
Parliament.  The  defeat  of  reciprocity.  Sir 
Wilfrid  has  publicly  maintained,  was  not  due 
to  a  discussion  of  the  question  on  its  merits, 
but  rather  to  appeals  to  anti-American  preju- 
dice, and  to  Imperialistic  and  pro-British 
sentiment.  Therefore,  Sir  Wilfrid  intends  to 
make  the  introduction  of  the  Premier's  tariff 
commission  resolution  the  occasion  for  open- 
ing the  entire  taritf  question.    In  this  way  he 
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hopes  to  keep  the  reciprocity  sentiment 
active  in  the  West.  The  strength  behind  the 
new  Government  was  shown  in  Parhament,  on 
November  29,  when  the  first  vote  on  party 
hnes  was  taken.  An  amendment  to  a  speech 
made  from  the  throne,  offered  by  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  44. 

Anti-Trust and'^^^'^y  ^^  ^he  scssion,  also,  it  is 
Immigration  expected  that  the  Government  will 
"'"*  introduce  its  anti-trust  law.  Rep- 
resentative Bennett,  of  Calgary  (an  Alberta 
district)  and  one  of  the  best-known  corporation 
la\\yers  of  the  Dominion,  is  authority  for  the 
statement,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  that 
the  new  law  will  not  be  "a  punitive  measure 
like  your  [the  American]  Sherman  law.  It 
will  create  a  national  commission  whose  de- 
cisions with  regard  to  the  issue  of  securities 
by  corporations,  and  all  relations  between 
corporations  and  the  public,  will  be  final." 
The  Borden  Government,  furthermore,  has 
decided  to  reorganize  Canada's  emigration 
policy  by  closing  up  its  agencies  in  the  United 
States  and  abandoning  its  advertising  cam- 
paign in  this  country.  The  Minister  of  the 
Interior  at  Ottawa  is  reported  as  saying  that 
this  does  not  mean  that  Canada  does  not 
want  American  settlers,  but  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  hereafter  concentrate  its  attention 
on  immigration  from  Great  Britain.  It  is'a 
rather  significant  fact  that  the  figures  of  the 
emigration  of  American  farmers  to  the  Can- 
adian West  during  the  past  three  years  is 
more  than  offset  by  the  immigration  of 
French  Canadians  to  our  New  England 
States.  A  pertinent  question  arises.  Is  the 
exchange  a  good  one  for  the  United  States  ? 

Constant  reports  are  circulated  in 
'^Affairs  ^^^  country  of  seditious  move- 
ments against  the  Madero  ad- 
ministration in  Mexico.  All  the  partizans  of 
the  old  regime,  whose  opposition  to  reforms 
is  undying,  have  apparently  combined  to  dis- 
credit the  new  President.  Their  number, 
moreover,  has  been  augmented  by  many  of 
the  lower  class  illiterates  who  are  losing  faith 
in  Madero  because,  as  yet,  they  have  not 
realized  their  expectations  that  the  lands  of 
the  rich  would  be  distributed  among  them, 
and  that  wages  would  be  largely  increased. 
Of  course,  Madero  never  promised  these 
things,  but  they  have  been  expected  by  the 
mass  of  the  peons.  The  most  serious  oppo- 
sition has  gathered  around  General  Ber- 
nardo Reyes,  one  of  the  strong  Mexican 
leaders,  several  times  mentioned  as  a  presi- 
dential possibility.     On  November  18  Gen- 


eral Reyes  was  arrested  at  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  and  placed  under  indictment  by  the 
United  States  Grand  Jury  on  the  charge  of 
organizing,  on  American  territory-,  a  miHtary 
expedition  against  Mexico.  Reyes  and  his 
friends  have  indignantly  denied  the  truth  of 
such  charges,  but  it  does  not  seem  likely  that 
the  Federal  authorities  would  proceed  against 
so  important  a  personage  without  having  suf- 
ficient evidence.  In  his  special  message  on 
foreign  affairs,  sent  to  Congress  on  December 
7,  President  Taft  summarized  our  relations 
with  Mexico  during  the  revolution  which  has 
placed  Senor  Madero  in  the  presidential  chair. 
From  the  facts  and  documents  therein  set 
forth,  it  would  seem  that  while  American 
rights  were  properly  protected,  no  undue  inter- 
ference was  exercised,  or  txtn  contemplated, 
with  Mexico's  internal  affairs.  The  record  of 
this  Government  in  respect  to  the  recognition 
of  all  properly  constituted  authority  in  Mex- 
ico, says  President  Taft,  is  clear  of  any  blot. 

From  the  Caribbean  nations  and 
"politics"     peoples,    with   the   exception   of 

Santo  Domingo,  come  reports  of 
quiet,  orderly  progress.  In  our  own  island 
of  Porto  Rico,  Governor  George  R.  Colton 
tells  us,  in  his  report  submitted  to  Congress 
on  November  14,  progress  in  poUtics  and 
trade  has  been  little  short  of  phenomenal. 
Venezuela,  we  learn,  is  prosperous.  Her 
generals,  moreover,  have  recently  defeated 
ex-President  Castro  in  his  attempt  to  enter 
the  country  again  and  make  further  trouble. 
Panama  is  on  the  eve  of  a  presidential  election. 
Some  of  the  Panamans  have  expressed  the 
fear  that  the  United  States  contemplates  in- 
terference in  favor  of  one  of  the  candidates. 
President  Taft,  however,  in  his  message 
already  quoted,  has  declared  that  our  ob\-ious 
concern  is  in  the  maintenance  of  public  peace 
and  constitutional  order  there,  "without  the 
manifestation  of  any  preference  for  the  suc- 
cess of  either  of  the  political  parties."  Presi- 
dent Ramon  Caceres,  of  Santo  Domingo, 
was  assassinated  late  in  November.  Senor 
Cacares  had  been  President  since  1906,  and 
had  made  a  fairly  efficient  executive,  as 
Dominican  presidents  go.  On  December  9 
Eladio  Victoria  was  chosen  pro\-isional  Presi- 
dent by  the  National  Congress,  and  a  new 
cabinet  installed.  During  the  year  just 
closed,  the  Pan-American  Union,  formerly 
known  as  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics, 
greatly  enlarged  its  practical  work  as  a  na- 
tional organization.  The  new  board  of  direc- 
tors includes  some  of  the  most  eminent  names 
in  all  Latin  America. 
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THE  NEW  GOVERNING  BOARD  OF  THE  PAN-AMERICAN  UNION 

(From  left  to  right,  standing:  Francisco  Yanes,  Assistant  Director; Eduardo  Suarez  Mujica,  Chile;  Dr.  Salvador  Castrillo. 
Nicaragua;  RomuloS.  Naon,  Argentina;  Dr.  C.  M.  Pena.  Uruguay;  Antonio  M.  Rivero,  Cuba;  Manuel  De  Freyre  y  San- 
tander,  Peru;  Juan  Brin,  Panama,  and  John  Barrett,  Director.  From  left  to  right  sitting:  Emilio  C.  Joubert,  Santo  Do- 
mingo; Federico  Mejia,  Salvador;  Joaquin  Bernardo  Cajvo.  Costa  Rica;  Domicio  Da  Gama,  Brazil;  Secretary  Knox;  Gil- 
berto  Crespo.  Mexico;  Ignacio  Calderon,  Bolivia;  P.  Ezequiel  Rojas,  Venezuela) 


Ti.   »     *  J  As  soon  as  the  French  and  Ger- 

The  Averted 

Angio-Qerman  man  governments  had  come  to  a 
complete  and  definite  understand- 
ing regarding  the  Moroccan  question  and  Ger- 
many's "compensations"  in  the  Congo,  the 
veil  was  lifted  from  the  discussion  which  had 
been  going  on  for  months  between  Britain  and 
Germany.  This  interchange  is  now  seen  to 
have  been  of  much  graver  import  to  the 
peace  of  the  world  than  the  "conversations" 
between  Herr  von  Kiderlen-Wachter  and 
Ambassador  Cambon.  Two  public  addresses 
for  which  the  entire  civilized  world  was  al- 
most apprehensively  waiting  were  made  by 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  British  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, and  Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  the 
German  Imperial  Chancellor.  While  these 
two  accounts  give  somewhat  opposing  im- 
pressions of  what  took  place,  in  London  and 
Berhn,  between  July  i  and  November  i,  they 
are  not  altogether  irreconcilable  as  to  facts. 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  November  27, 
Sir  Edward  Grey  made  an  elaborate  expla- 
nation of  the  diplomatic  relations  between 
Great   Britain   and   Germany   during   these 


preceding  four  months.  It  is  evident  that 
several  times  between  July  i  and  Septem- 
ber I  Great  Britain  and  Germany  were 
very  near  to  war.  Sir  Edward's  speech  in 
the  Commons,  stripped  of  its  minor  details, 
made  it  plain  that,  between  the  arrival  of 
the  German  vessel,  the  Panther,  at  Agadir, 
and  the  German  official  explanation  that  fol- 
lowed the  now  famous  Lloyd-George  speech 
of  July  21,  the  British  Foreign  Office  believed 
it  had  the  best  possible  reasons  for  assuming 
it  to  be  the  deliberate  purpose  of  the  Ger- 
man Go\-ernment,  not  only  to  reopen 
the  entire  Moroccan  question,  but  to  se- 
cure for  Germany,  if  not  actual  territory, 
at  least  what  is  euphemistically  called  a 
sphere  of  interest  in  the  ^loorish  Empire. 

p.  ^^     ^    Primarilv,  the  situation  precipi- 

Sir  Edward  ,    ,     '      ,  •  ,-    ,^ 

Grey's  tated  by  the  action  ol  Germany 
Speech  jj^  sending  a  warship  to  the  Mo- 
roccan port  concerned  France  and  Germany 
only.  The  British  Government,  however. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  told  the  Commons,  was 
closely  watching  the  progress  of  negotiations, 
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both  as  a  friend  and  ally  of  France  and  as  a 
world  power.  From  what  Sir  Edward  Grey 
said  and  other  official  information  now  avail- 
able, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  result  of 
the  bargaining  over  Morocco  was  influenced, 
if  not  dominated,  by  the  firm  stand  taken 
by  Great  Britain.  It  was  even  stated  in  a 
speech  in  the  Commons  by  Captain  Walter 
Faber,  M.P.,  that  the  British  War  Ofhce  had 
planned  to  send  150,000  troops  to  help  France 
in  case  of  necessity.  Sir  Edward  Grey 
stated  explicitly  and  firmly,  though  in  a  con- 
ciliatory tone,  that  Germany  had  not  shown 
clearly  that  her  purpose  in  sending  a  warship 
to  Agadir  was  not  to  secure  territory  or  con- 
cessions in  Morocco,  or  to  secure  a  naval  base, 
"without  the  participation  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  negotiations."  The  activity  of  Great 
Britain,  said  Sir  Edward  further,  had  not 
been  aggressive  or  antagonistic  to  Germany, 
but  only  "  consistently  firm  "  in  upholding  the 
right  of  Great  Britain  to  be  consulted,  and 
"courteously  explicit  in  letting  the  German 


Government  know  that  Britain  was  not  willing 
to  see  her  ally,  France,  forced  to  make  humili- 
ating concessions."  Sir  Edward  disclaimed 
any  intention  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
other  nations,  and  professed  the  highest  re- 
spect and  friendliness  for  Germany.  How- 
ever, he  said:  "Let  us  make  all  the  new 
friendships  we  can,  by  all  means,  but  not  at 
the  expense  of  those  we  have." 


The 

German 

Reply 


Sir  Edward's  speech  was  received 
with  general  approval  in  the 
Commons.  Mr.  A.  Bonar  Law, 
the  new  leader  of  the  opposition,  strongly 
supported  the  Foreign  Secretary.  The  com- 
ments of  the  German  and  French  journals 
also  generally  commended  the  frankness, 
firmness,  and  courtesy  of  Sir  Edward's  expla- 
nations. In  substance,  the  speech  was  an 
official  confirmation  of  the  fact  that,  in  July 
last.  Great  Britain  openly  assumed  the  right 
to  veto  German  expansion  in  North  Africa. 
This,  of  course,  is  the  sore  point  with  the 
Germans,  and  it  formed  the  keynote  to  the 
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addresses  made  to  the  budget  committee  of 
the  Reichstag  on  November  17,  by  Herr  von 
Kiderlen-Wachter,  and  before  the  open 
Parliament,  by  Chancellor  von  Bethmann- 
HoUweg,  on  December  5.  The  German  For- 
eign Secretary  frankly  intimated  that  the 
British  Government  had  gone  beyond  its 
proper  sphere  in  the  matter.  The  authorities 
at  London,  said  Herr  von  Kiderlen-Wachter, 
were  kept  informed  of  Germany's  intentions 
through  the  German  Ambassador,  Count 
Wolff-Metternich.  The  Foreign  Secretary 
had  instructed  the  Ambassador  to  set  forth 
the  German  view  that  a  French  North  African 
empire,  extending  from  the  Tripoli  frontier  to 
Senegambia,  was  of  immense  concern  to  all 
Europe.  Great  Britain  had  already  been 
compensated  in  Egypt,  but  Germany  had 
received  no  compensation  anywhere.  "If 
France  wishes  Germany,  like  England,  to 
take  a  back  seat  in  Morocco,  and  keep  only 
her  commercial  interests,  she,  France,  must 
give  Germany  an  equivalent."  The  Chan- 
cellor joined  with  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  the 
wish  that  better  relations  might  exist  between 
the  two  peoples,  and  declared  his  willingness 
at  all  times  to  avoid  any  utterances  that  might 
cause  irritation.  "But  Germany  cannot  per- 
mit herself  to  be  pushed  aside  or  pressed 
down  by  England." 

o  .■  L.  r     *    While  the  British  press  generally 

British  Enmity  y  ^      i        t^ 

Against  commcnds  the  action  of  the  l^or- 
Germany  ^^^^  q^^^  -^^  ^.j^j^  Moroccan  mat- 
ter, an  increasing  number  of  Englishmen 
are  venturing  to  express  disapproval  of  the 
time-honored  British  claim  of  the  right  to 
predominate  in  international  councils,  and 
to  point  out  the  danger  and  folly  of  the 
antagonism  to  Germany  which  has  come  to 
be  the  mainspring  of  British  foreign  politics, 
Mr.  Stead,  in  his  English  Review  of  Reviews, 
openly  charges  Sir  Edward  Grey  with  be- 
ing obsessed  with  the  belief  that  Germany 
is  Britain's  inveterate  enemy,  that  war  with 
Germany  in  the  near  future  is  inevitable, 
and  that,  therefore,  all  other  considerations 
must  be  subordinated  to  the  "one  supreme 
duty  of  thwarting  Germany  at  every  turn, 
even  if  in  so  doing  British  interests,  treaty 
faith,  and  the  peace  of  the  world  are  trampled 
under  foot."  Mr.  Stead  believes  that  the  net 
result  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  past  few  months 
has  been  to  intensify  the  "natural  and  abid- 
ing enmity"  of  the  German  people.  "We 
[Great  Britain]  were  nearly  involved  in  the 
stupendous  catastrophe  of  a  gigantic  war 
with  the  greatest  of  all  the  world  powers  in 
order  to  enable  France  to  tear  up  the  Treaty 


of  Algeciras  by  taking  possession  of  the  em- 
pire of  Morocco,  whose  independence  and 
integrity  we  were  pledged  to  defend." 

George,  ^^^  world's  grcat  spcctacular 
Emperor'of  cvcnt  of  the  scason,  the  crowning 
of  King  George  as  Emperor  of 
India,  took  place  on  the  twelfth  of  last  month 
at  the  Durbar  at  Delhi.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  days  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  a 
British  monarch  has  left  Europe.  For  the 
first  time  in  its  history,  British  India  has  seen 
its  ruler  in  person.  The  ceremony  in  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Moguls  was  invested 
with  a  magnificence  of  ])ageantry  perhaps 
unsurpassed  in  the  modern  world.  A  great 
canvas  city,  with  all  the  modern  comforts  and 
equipment,  covering  more  than  twenty-five 
square  miles,  had  been  constructed  at  Delhi 
for  the  reception  of  the  royal  party.  More 
than  150  Indian  potentates  of  various  ranks, 
in  all  their  splendor,  attended  and  proclaimed 
their  allegiance  to  the  British  crown.  It  is 
estimated  that  200,000  spectators  were  present 
at  the  functions.  After  the  crowning  of  the 
Emperor  and  Emi)ress,  Lord  Hardinge,  the 
Viceroy,  announced  that,  in  addition  to  the 
princely  gifts  of  money  for  popular  education 
in  the  dependency  and  other  "boons,"  which 
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Do  you  clean  your  slate  at  me, 


Germany  to  Englant): 
Sir?" 

England:  "No,  Sir.  but  I  clean  my  slate, 

From  Punch   (London) 
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tant  administrative  changes.  One  was  the 
virtual  consolidation  of  Bengal  under  one 
governor,  and  the  other  a  transfer  of  the  capi- 
tal of  India  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi.  For 
both  geographical  and  political  reasons  these 
changes  are  significant.  It  was  the  division 
of  the  old  province  of  Bengal  into  the  two 
provinces  of  Bengal  and  Eastern  Bengal  and 
Assam,  six  years  ago,  during  Lord  Curzon's 
administration,  that  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  resentment  and  riotous  demonstrations 
that.have  troubled  India  ever  since.  Regard- 
ing Bengal  as  their  peculiar  fatherland,  the 
Hindus  were  exasperated  by  the  partition. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  reunite  the  two  prov- 
inces under  one  governor.  This  will  concili- 
ate the  Hindu  sentiment. 


Delhi,  the 
New  Capital 


The  removal  of  the  seat  of  civil 
government  from  Calcutta  to 
Delhi,  the  ancient  capital,  has 
much  to  commend  itself.  Delhi  is  nearer  the 
geographical  center  of  the  peninsula,  it  is  a 
healthier  city  than  Calcutta,  and  it  is  the 
focus  of  Mohammedan  influence,  the  chief  non- 
Hindu  element  of  the  population  of  British 
India.  At  the  height  of  its  prosperity  under 
were  to  signalize  the  generosity  of  the  Em-  the  great  Moguls,  Delhi  had  a  population  of 
peror-King  upon  the  occasion  of  his  corona-  2,000,000.  To-day  it  has  one-fifth  that  num- 
tion,  it  had  been  decided  to  make  two  impor-  ber.    It  has  always  been  loyal,  while  Calcutta 


THE  KING  S  HOSTS  AT  THE  DUKBAK — LUKU  HAKDINGE, 
THE    VICEROY,  AND    LADY    HARDINGE 
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has  been  the  hotbed  of  sedition  during  recent 
years.  Other  administrative  changes  and 
reforms  are  expected  as  a  result  of  King 
George's  visit  to  his  Indian  dependency. 
The  whole  Durbar  is  expected  to  be  a  demon- 
stration of  the  wisdom  and  value  of  British 
rule.  On  another  page  this  month,  we  pre- 
sent an  article  by  a  trained  Hindu  journalist, 
showing  what  Britain  has  done  for  the  intel- 
lectual, social,  moral,  religious,  political,  and 
industrial  welfare  of  the  great  Asiatic  realm 
she  rules;  how,  despite  temporary  failures,  she 
has  established  peace,  made  roads  and  rail- 
roads, established  irrigation  systems,  intro- 
duced posts,  telephones  and  telegraphs,  codi- 
fied laws,  instituted  a  settled  policy  of  land 
revenue,  and  organized  a  police  and  military 
system  to  preserve  tranquillity,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  giving  a  comparatively  free  hand 
to  the  rulers  of  the  native  states.  While  the 
might  and  splendor  of  British  rule  were  being 
demonstrated  at  Delhi,  the  supremacy  of 
England  was  being  asserted  over  the  lawless 
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KING  GEORGE  AND  THE  KHEDIVE  OF  EGYPT 
(From  a  photograph  taken  at  Port  Said.  The  British 
monarch  was  met  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Suez  Canal  by 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  representing  the 
suzerain  power  over  Egypt,  and  the  Khedive.  Abbas  Hilmi 
is  the  de  jure  ruler  of  Egypt,  nominally  subject  to  the  Turk- 
ish Sultan.  King  George  is  de  facto  ruler,  and  his  power  is' 
represented  by  the  British  Consul  General  at  Cairo,  Lord 
Kitchener) 

Abor  tribes,  who,  for  years,  ha\'e  made  the 
great  basin  drained  by  the  Bramaputra  River 
a  menace  to  peace  and  trade.  The  punitive 
expedition  against  these  lawless  mountain- 
eers has  been  ascending  this  valley  for  some 
months.  The  bringing  of  the  savage 
Abors  within  the  circle  of  the  British  Indian 
administration  will  contribute  immeasurably 
to  the  entrance  of  civilization  and  commerce 
to  that  vast,  rich,  tropical  region  between  the 
Burmah  border  and  the  Ganges  River. 

Manhood  '^^^  Liberal  Government's  nian- 
Suffrage  in  hood  Suffrage  bill,  which  will  be 
^"^""'  introduced  early  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary session  beginning  this  month,  means 
a  good  deal  more  than  the  granting  of  the 
right  to  vote  to  all  male  inhabitants  of  the 
United  Kingdom  who  have  attained  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years.  The  franchise  in  Great 
Britain  is  already  ^'ery  widely  extended.  The 
significant  fact  about  the  new  measure  is  that 
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MRS.  PANKHURST  SPEAKING  IN  WALL  STREET 
(Last  month  Mrs.  Emmeline  Pankhurst.  the  English  suffra- 
gette leader,  made  a  series  of  spirited  addresses  in  the 
financial  district  of  New  York  on  the  sub- 
ject of  votes  for  women) 

it  would  deprive  many  thousands  of  the  so- 
called  upper  classes  of  the  right  of  plural 
voting.  Property  qualifications  have  al- 
ways, heretofore,  been  the  foundation  of  the 
English  franchise  right.  A  man  may  vote  in 
as  many  different  constituencies  as  he  has 
different  property  holdings.  Many  wealthy 
men  who  own  houses  and  landed  property  in 
different  counties  possess  two,  or  three,  or 
even  more  votes,  the  number  of  votes  they 
may  cast  being  limited  only  by  their  ability 
to  be  present  at  the  polling  place  in  each 
constituency  on  the  appointed  voting  day. 
This  system  has  conferred  a  greatly  dis- 
proportionate power  upon  the  wealthy  land- 
owning section  of  the  community.  These 
gentlemen  are  very  largely  in  the  Conserva- 
tive-Unionist ranks.  The  Parliamentary  rep- 
resentatives of  the  universities,  which  Mr. 
Asquith's  bill  also  proposes  to  abolish,  are 
largely  Conservatives.  On  the  other  hand, 
most  of  the  additional  number  of  persons  to 
be  enfranchised  by  the  adoption  of  the  man- 
hood principle  are  undoubtedly  of  the  Liberal 
or  Radical  political  persuasion.    The  Liberal 


coalition,  therefore,  would  gain  many  thou- 
sands of  votes  by  the  reform.  This  is  one  of 
the  main  reasons  for  the  opposition  of  the 
Unionists,  since  even  the  old  reactionary 
Tories  concede  that  some  reform  in  the  fran- 
chise is  needed.  Redistribution  of  the  con- 
stituencies will  follow  upon  the  passage  of  the 
new  law,  Mr.  Asquith  promises. 

No" Votes    ^^  exciting  campaign  has  been 

/or         conducted  in  favor  of  the  inclusion 

et   ^£  ^YQj^gj^  jj^  (-j^g  Government's 

suffrage  measure.     The  militant  suffragettes 
have  not  been  satisfied  with  Mr.  Asquith's 
statement  (which  we  noted  last  month)  that 
the  measure  would  be  cast  in  such  a  form  that 
the  House  of  Commons  might  extend  it  to 
include  women,  if  it  so  pleased.    It  is  known 
that  a  number  of  the  ministers — including 
Mr.  Lloyd-George,  notwithstanding  the  hos- 
tility the  suffragettes  have  shown  to  him, — 
are  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  votes  for  women. 
The  Premier  holds  that  it  is  a  matter  for  the 
House  itself  to  decide.     Personally,  Mr.  As- 
quith believes  in  the  extension  of  the  vote  to 
women  under  certain  restrictions.  But  he  does 
not  believe,  he  says,  that  public  opinion  in 
England  is  ripe  for  a  measure  which  would 
"by  giving  every  woman  a  vote,  make  the 
majority  of  the  electors  women."    Those  ad- 
vocates of  the  extension  of  the  voting  right  to 
women  have  continued  their  militant  tactics 
in  London,  during  recent  weeks,  and  have  fre- 
quently come  into  conflict  with  the  police 
authorities.     Late  in  November,  a  number  of 
these  ladies  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  "  riotous  demonstrations."    Although  the 
public  attitude  toward  votes  for  women  is  rad- 
ically different  in  the  United  States  from  the 
point  of  view  held  in  England,  a  number  of 
advocates  of  British  militant  methods  have 
visited  this  country  recently  in  the  interest  of 
woman  suffrage,  with  resort  to  "violent  meth- 
ods if  necessary."     Last  month  Mrs.  Emmel- 
ine Pankhurst,  one  of  the  best  known  of  the 
English  suffragette  leaders,  made  some  im- 
portant speeches  in  New  York  and  other 
cities.    She  was  received,  on  the  whole,  with 
respect,   and  her  able,   forceful  arguments 
were  listened  to  with  attention. 


Elections 

in  Central 

Europe 


The  German  general  elections  of 
1 91 2,  which  will  be  held  on  the 
twelfth  day  of  the  present  month, 
are  expected  to  be  of  unusual  importance  in 
their  effect  upon  Germany's  attitude  toward 
a  number  of  grave  domestic  as  well  as  foreign 
policies.  The  Reichstag,  which  was  dissolved 
on  the  eighth  of  last  month,  was  elected  in 
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1907.  It  had  run  its  constitutional  course  of 
five  years,  and  dissolution  was  required  by 
law.  The  results  of  the  ballotings  are  ex- 
pected to  throw  some  light  on  how  the  Ger- 
man people  feel  with  regard  to  the  Govern- 
ment's course  in  the  negotiations  with  France 
and  England  over  Morocco.  Chancellor  von 
Bethmann-HoUweg  has  become  known  as  a 
conciliator  and  a  compromiser,  but  his  posi- 
tion is  by  no  means  an  easy  one,  and  a  lively 
session  is  expected  when  the  Reichstag  re- 
assembles. Professor  Jenks,  who  has  re- 
cently returned  from  an  extended  tour  through 
Germany,  is  well  known  as  a  student  of  po- 
litical and  economic  questions.  His  article  on 
another  page  this  month  will  serve  to  make 
the  reports  of  the  German  election  results  not 
only  clear  and  intelligible,  but  interesting  to 
American  readers.  Elections  in  other  Euro- 
pean countries  during  November  and  Decem- 
ber generally  resiilted-  in  Liberal  or  Radical 
gains.  We  have  already  noted  the  Liberal 
victories  in  the  elections  to  the  lower  houses 
in  Belgium  and  Sweden.  On  November  30, 
the  ballotings  for  members  of  the  Upper 
Chamber  in  the  Swedish  Riksdag  were  held. 
In  this  branch  also  the  Liberals  have  increased 
their  strength.  The  elections  held  in  Swit- 
zerland, during  the  last  few  days  of  Novem- 
ber, show  a  large  predominance  of  the  Radical 
and  Socialist  elements  in  the  republic.  The 
Radical  majority  is  now  more  than  150  votes. 


TFv     ~"RMAN    IMPERIAL    CHANCELLOR,    DR.    VON 
iCn   a  BETHMANN-HOLLWEG 

(Who,  this  month,  will  go  before  the  people  asking  an 
endorsement  of  his  policies) 


On  December  14,  Louis  Forrer,  Vice-President 
of  the  Federal  Council,  was  elected  President 
of  the  Confederation.. 


itai  •  War    '^^^  Italian  campaign  to  make 
in         good  the  claim  of  King  Victor 
Emmanuel's  Government  to  hav- 


Tripoli 


ing  conquered  Tripoli  continues.  News  con- 
cerning the  operations  of  General  Caneva's 
army  of  occupat''on  are  very  meager,  the 
Italian  censorship  being  very  strictly  exer- 
cised. A  number  of  Turkish  outposts,  in- 
cluding several  small  towns,  have  been  cap- 
tured during  recent  weeks.  One  fight,  on  the 
oasis  south  of  the  city  of  Tripoli,  was  appar- 
ently very  fierce,  and  the  losses  on  both  sides 
considerable.  Meanwhile,  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment is  finding  that  its  task  is  more  diffi- 
cult than  it  anticipated.  Late  in  November, 
Parliament  authorized  the  extraordinary  ex- 
penditure of  $65,000,000  to  cover  the  cost  of 
the  campaign,  naval  and  military,  up  to 
THE  ENTRANCE  AND  THE  EXIT  Deccmbcr   I.     Thcrc  have  been  reports  of 

(This  is  the  way  the  Borsszem-Janko.  the  comic  journal  of  Italy's  intention  to  Carry  the  War  into  Europe 
Budapest,  pictures  the  Italian  entrance  to  Tripoli,  and  the  ^nd  blockadc  the  Dardanelles.     The  foreign 

atterryji  of  the  remnant  of  the  Italian  forces  to  leave — blocked 
by  the  British  lion  in  Egypt) 


office  at  Rome  notified  the  ambassadors  of 
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the  foreign  governments  at  Constantinople 
last  month  that  Italy  intended  to  maintain 
such  a  blockade.  There  has  not,  however, 
been  any  reliable  news  as  to  the  carrying  out 
of  this  intention.  Following  upon  the  Italian 
notification,  it  is  reported  that  the  Russian 
Government  requested  the  Porte  to  permit  the 
Dardanelles  to  be  opened  to  the  ships  of  the 
great  powers.  But  Turkey  refused.  There 
have  been  reports  also  of  the  expulsion  of 
Italians  from  many  Turkish  cities,  and 
rumors  of  growing  opposition  to  the  war  in 
both  the  Italian  and  Turkish  Parliaments, 
which  may  force  a  conclusion  of  peace  at  an 
early  date.  The  Italians  are  evidently  be- 
coming more  and  more  sensitive  to  the  charges 
made  against  them  of  cruelty  and  of  un- 
justifiable attacks  upon  non-combatants.  A 
defense  of  their  position,  by  a  patriotic  Ital- 
ian, is  printed  on  another  page  this  month. 

Britain,         T^''^  .^^^  ^^^"^  °^  grOwing  OppO- 

Russia,  and  sition  in  England  to  the  policy  of 
huster  ^-^q  Government  in  secretly  sup- 
porting, or,  at  least,  in  not  openly  opposing, 
Russia's  aggressions  upon  Persia.  Lord  Cur- 
zon,  former  Viceroy  of  India,  made  two 
speeches  in  the  House  of  Lords  last  month 
against  the  Persian  joolicy  of  the  Government. 
He  openly  questioned  the  right  or  adV  .^J^/^ility 
of  Britain's  agreeing  to  armed  occupation  of 
Persian  territory  on  the  part  of  Russia,  on  the 
slender  excuse  that  the  American  Treasurer- 
General,  W.  Morgan  Shuster,  had  not  con- 
formed to  some  of  the  Muscovite  diplomatic 


THE    YANKEE    AND     THE    BEAR 

("  They  say  he  is  short  on  tact,  but  he  certainly  is  no  quit- 
ter, is  W.  Morgan  Shuster  ") 
From  the  Herald  (Montreal) 

usages.  Despite  the  repeated  Russian  de- 
mands for  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Shuster,  it 
seemed,  last  month,  that  the  Persian  Parlia- 
ment would  maintain  its  courageous  attitude 
and  refuse  to  dispense  with  his  services. 
Elsewhere  (on  page  49)  in  this  issue,  we 
devote  more  space  to  the  Persian  situation 
and  the  relations  of  Mr.  Shuster  thereto. 
The  Majlis, — the  Persian  Parliament, —  has 
appealed  to  Congress  for  its  support  in  main- 
taining popular  government  in  the  land  of  the 
Shah.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
legitimate  giounds  for  our  in- 
tervention on  behalf  of  Persia, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  Con- 
gress will  take  up  the  matter 
further  than  to  demand  pro- 
tection for  Mr.  Shuster. 


Monarchy 

us. 
Republic 
in  China 


I'liotograpli  by  I'ictoii.il  News 

ITALIAN  SOLDIERS  ELATED   AT  THE  CAPTURE  OF  A  TURKISH 

GUN  IN  TRIPOLI 


The  Chinese  situ- 
ation is  gradu- 
ally adjusting  it- 
self to  the  lines  of  a  contest 
between  those  who  advocate 
the  retention  of  the  mon- 
archy under  a  modernized 
constitution  and  those  who 
favor  the  establishment  of 
a  republic.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  south  generally  is 
in  favor  of  a  republic,  and 
the  north  more  inclined  to 
retain  the  old  form.  There 
seems  to  be  a  general  dis- 
position  to   get    rid  of   the 
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Manchus  root  and  branch.  One  side  aims 
to  substitute  a  new  Emperor  of  pure 
Chinese  descent  for  the  little  Pu  Yi,  and 
the  other  to  organize  a  real  Chinese 
republic  under  the  presidency  of  Yuan  Shih- 
kai  or  Sun  Yat  Sen.  We  have  already, 
in  these  pages,  had  something  to  say  of  the 
career  and  achievements  of  the  latter.  For 
years  he  has  filled  the  important  post  of 
western  agent  for  the  revolutionists.  He  has 
raised  much  money  for  them,  and  has  con- 
tributed a  great  deal  toward  making  the  as- 
pirations and  aims  of  Young  China  known  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  His  movements  have 
always  been  secret,  but  rumor  has  it  that  he 
is  expected  in  China  some  time  during  the 
present  month,  and  that  he  will  soon  there- 
after take  an  active  part  in  the  progress  of 
events.  That  the  Manchus  themselves  are 
convinced  their  supremacy  is  ended  is  evi- 
dent from  the  resignation,  last  month,  of  the 
Regent,  Prince  Chun,  father  of  the  Emperor. 
A  Manchu  and  a  Chinese  have  been  ap- 
pointed guardians  of  the  child  sovereign,  the 
former,  however,  a  progressive  and  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  new  movement.  From  an 
authoritative  source  in  Tokyo,  we  learn  that 
the  governments  of  Japan,  Russia  and  Great 


CAN    IT    BE    THAT    THE    STATUE    OF    LIBERTY    HAS    BE 

-♦COME    THE    chinaman's    NEW    JOSs! 

From  the  Posl-DispaUh  (St.  Louis) 


GEN.    LI  YUAN  HENG 
(Leader  of  the  Chinese  revolutionary  forces) 

Britain  have  already  made  a  formal,  though 
secret,  agreement  to  uphold  the  empire,  per- 
mitting the  formation  and  a  federation  of 
states  on  the  German  model.  On  the  other 
hand,  says  this  source  of  information,  the 
French  and  American  governments  have  un- 
ofi&cially  indicated  their  preference  for  a 
republic  on  the  American  model.  It  is  ru- 
mored in  London  and  Tokyo  that  some  time 
this  month  Britain  and  Japan  will  offer  to 
mediate  between  the  Peking  Government 
and  the  revolutionists.- 


^      o/,(,  ;  ■  Yuan  Shih-kai,  now  both  Prime 

Yuan  Shih-kai    ,,.    .  ,     ' 

and  Mmister  and  supreme  leader  of 
LiYuanHeno  ^^^  Imperial  army,  early  last 
month  arranged  an  armistice  with  General 
Li  Yuan  Heng,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
revolutionary  forces.  Apparently  these  two 
men.  Yuan  Shih-kai  and  Li  Yuan  Heng,  have 

, ,    the  immediate  future  of  China  in  their  hands. 

f/'  Yuan  is,  by  nature  and  experience,  a  political 
and  military  leader;  Li  is  purely  a  military 
man.  The  latter  has  been  educated  in  Japan 
by  the  Government  of  China,  and  is  thor- 
oughly saturated  with  the  modern  spirit.  At 
a  conference  to  have  been  held  at  Shanghai 
early  in  the  present  month,  it  was  planned  to 
talk  of  peace  and  decide  upon  the  future 
form  of  government.  Meanwhile  Dr.  W'u 
Ting  Fang,  who  is  Minister  of  Foreign  Atfairs 
in  the  revolutionary  organization,  has  been 
busy  communicating  with  the  tinancial  lead- 
ers and  groups  all  over  the  world,  openly 
requesting  them  not  to  make  any  loans  to  the 
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CARDINAL  FARLEY.  CARDINAL  FALCONIO.  AND  CARDINAL  OCONNELL 
(From  a  photograph  taken  at  the  American  College  in  Rome  after  the  red  hat  had  been  conferred  upon  them) 


Imperialists.  The  Manchus  could,  of  course, 
not  be  expected  to  refrain  from  using  such 
funds  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against 
the  revolutionists,  and  Dr.  Wu  warns  the  rest 
of  the  world  that  in  case  of  a  revolutionary 
success,  such  debts  would  be  repudiated. 
Early  last  month  the  reform  leaders  in  four- 
teen provinces  informally  conferred,  and  it  is 
re{)orted  that  their  differences  were  reconciled. 
At  that  time  a  republican  constitution,  ap- 
parently based  upon  the  organic  law  of  the 
United  States,  was  drawn  up.  According  to 
its  terms  a  provisional  president  is  to  be 
elected  by  a  two-thirds  majority,  each  prov- 
ince having  one  vote.  He  is  to  ratify  meas- 
ures passed  by  the  National  Assembly,  to  be 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army,  with  power 
to  make  war  or  treaties  upon  the  concurrence 
of  the  Assembly,  to  appoint  Ministers,  and 
to  establish  a  system  of  courts  of  justice  for 
the  entire  empire. 


T^    ,,         It  is  said  that  after  the  secret 

The  New 

Cardinals  at  consistory,  on  November  27,  at 
Rome  Rome,  during  which  the  honor  of 
the  red  hat  was  conferred  upon  the  three 
American  prelates,  and  the  names  of  Cardinal 
Falconio,  Cardinal  Farley,  and  Cardinal 
O'Connell  had  been  added  to  the  roster  of  the 
Sacred  College,  His  Holiness  the  Pope  re- 
marked: "One  of  the  greatest  desires  of  my 
life  has  been  fulfilled,  that  of  receiving  a 
cardinal  from  the  great  American  metropo- 
lis." He  added  that  no  one  living  was  better 
fatted  than  Cardinal  Farley  to  fill  the  position 
of  a  fatherly  shepherd  of  so  heterogeneous  a 
flock  as  makes  up  the  diocese  of  New  York. 
The  final  ceremonies  in  the  creation  of  the 
sixteen  new  cardinals,  including  the  three 
Americans,  took  place  on  the  last  day  of 
November.  Protestants,  as  well  as  Catho- 
lics, will  wish  long  life  and  successful  labors 
to  these  statesmen  of  the  church. 


RECORD   OF  CURRENT   EVENTS 


{From  November  i8  to  December  15,  iqii) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

December  4. — Both  branches  of  the  Sixty-second 
Congress  meet  in  the  first  regular  session.  ...  In 
the  House,  Mr.  Littleton  (Dem.,  N.  Y.)  contends 
that  since  the  Government  has  begun  prosecution 
of  the  Steel  Corporation  the  special  committee  of 
the  House  should  cease  its  investigation. 

December  5. — The  first  installment  of  President 
Taft's  annual  message,  dealing  with  the  trust  ques- 
tion, is  received  and  read  in  both  branches. 

December  7. — President  Taft's  message  treating 
of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States  is  read 
in  both  branches.  .  .  .  The  House  discusses  the 
Sherwood  "dollar-a-day"  Pension  bill. 

December  9. — In  the  House,  Mr.  Dies  (Dem., 
Tex.)  attacks  the  Pension  bill,  declaring  it  to  be  a 
bid  for  votes. 

December  12. — The  House  passes  the  Sherwood 
Service  Pension  bill  by  vote  of  229  to  92. 

December  13. — The  House,  by  vote  of  300  to  i, 
adopts  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Sulzer  (Dem.,  N.  Y.), 
calling  for  the  abrogation  of  the  commercial  treaty 
of  1832  with  Russia  on  account  of  discrimination 
against  Jewish  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

December  14. — The  Senate  discusses  the  treaty 
of  1832  with  Russia.  .  .  .  The  House  passes  a  bill 
requiring  an  eight-hour  day  for  all  contract  labor 
of  the  kind  done  by  the  Government  itself. 

POLITICS  AND   GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN 

November  30. — The  Standard  Oil  Trust  passes 
out  of  existence  by  Supreme  Court  decree,  each 
subsidiary  company  assuming  control  of  its  own 
affairs. 

December  3. — Mayor-elect  Blankenburg  of 
Philadelphia  announces  the  appointment  of  four 
young  men,  students  of  economic  problems,  as  his 
department  heads. 

December  5. — George  Alexander,  the  "Good 
Government "  candidate  for  mayor  of  Los  Angeles, 
is  reelected  by  a  majority  of  36,000,  defeating  Job 
Harriman,  Socialist;  it  is  estimated  that  70,000 
women  availed  themselves  of  their  recently  ac- 
quired suffrage  right. 

December  7. — Joseph  M.  Brown  is  the  successful 
candidate  for  Governor  in  the  Georgia  Democratic 
primary. 

December  10. — The  annual  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  recommc  nds  the  abandonment  of 
many  posts.  .  .  .  The  Postmaster-General,  in  his 
report,  urges  the  adoption  of  a  i-cent  letter  postage 
and  the  establishment  of  a  parcels  post.  .  .  .  Mayor 
Blankenburg  and  his  reform  cabinet  enforce  a 
"dry"  Sunday  in  Philadelphia. 

December  11. — The  Railroad  Securities  Com- 
mission, appointed  by  President  Taft  last  year, 
reports  that  it  would  be  practically  impossible  at 
this  time  to  place  issues  of  railroad  securities  under 
federal  control.  .  .  .  The  Supreme  Court  refuses  to 
review  the  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court  approving 
the  reorganization  plan  of  the  Tobacco  Trust. 

December  12. — The  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee meets  al;  Washington  and  decides  to  hold 
the  national  convention  at  Chicago,  on  June  18. 


Copyright  by  Pacli  Bros. 

JOHN    D.    ARCHBOLU 
(New  head  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company) 

December  13. — It  becomes  known  that  President 
Taft,  shortly  after  his  recent  \'isit  to  Los  Angeles, 
initiated  the  Government's  investigation  there  and 
at  Indianapolis  into  the  dynamiting  outrages. 

December  14. — The  federal  grand  jury  at  In- 
dianapolis begins  an  investigation  into  the  alleged 
nation-wide  dynamiting  conspiracy. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN 

November  19. — Ramon  Caccres,  President  of 
the  republic  of  Santo  Domingo,  is  assassinated. 

November  22. — The  Unionist  party  in  Great 
Britain,  carrying  the  South  Somerset  election, 
gains  its  second  seat  since  Mr.  Law  was  chosen 
leader. 

November  23. — Jose  Pinto  Suarez  is  inaugu- 
rated Vice-President  of  Mexico. 

November  24. — A  force  of  800  Mexican  insur- 
gents under  (General  Zapata  is  defeated  by  a 
smaller  force  of  Government  troops,  near  Santa 
Anna. 

November  25. — The  State  of  Oaxaca,  Mexico» 
formally  announces  that  it  does  not  recognize  the 
federal  government. 

November  27. — Earl  Grey,  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  explains  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  part 
played  by  Great  Britain  in  the  negotiations  over 
Morocco. 

November  29. — The  first  vote  in  the  new  Cana- 
dian Parliament  discloses  a  majority  of  44  for 
Premier  Borden. 

November  30. —  The  entire  opposition  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons  withdraws  from  the 
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session  following  a  dispute,  and  470  amendments  to 
the  Government's  Insurance  bill  are  rejected.  .  .  . 
The  eleetions.to-the^wedish  upper  pharaber.result 
in  a  decreased  Conservative  majprity.'  |^,Jjj^_    _ 

December  2. — Senator  Eladio  Victoria  is.  elected 
by  the  Dominican  Congress  as  provisional  Presi- 
dent to  succeed  the  late  Ramon  Caceres. 

December  5. — -"Che"  Gomez  and  eight  of  his 
rhen,  held  rcFponsible  for  the  anti-governmental 
outbreak  in  Oaxaca,  are  lynched  by  a  mob  while  on 
their  way  to  Mexico  City.  .  .  .  The  German  Im- 
perial Chancellor,  Von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  ex- 
plains to  the  Reichstag  the  German  standpoint  in 
thfe  Moroccan  question. 

December  6. — Chancellor  Lloyd-George's  Insur- 
ance bill,  providing  assistance  to  sick  and  unem- 
ployed, passes  its  third  and  last  reading  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons  and  its  first  reading  in 
the  House  of  Lords. 

December  7. — Mr.  Law,  leader  of  the  opposition 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  announces  that 
the  Unionists  will  fight  the  proposal  to  grant  home 
rule  to  Ireland;  the  Naval  Prize  bill  passes  its 
third  reading  in  the  lower  House. 

December  8. — The  German  Reichstag  is  dissolved 
by  imperial  decree  and  elections  are  set  for  January 
12.  .  .  .  The  Cuban  Senate  passes  the  House  bill 
suspending  civil-service  rules  for  six  months,  to  per- 
mit the  removal  from  office  of  persons  hostile  to  the 
administration. 

December  11. — Chancellor  Lloyd-George's  In- 
surance bill  passes  its  second  reading  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  ...  A  proposal  to  ado.pi.  a  general  pro- 
hibition law  is  rejected  by  the  voters  of  New 
Zealand.  ■     '  ■'■  I 

December  12.— King  George  and  Queen  Mary 
are  crowned  as  Emperor  and. Empress  of  India  at 
the  Durbar  at  Delhi;  it  is  estimated  that  more  than 
100,000  persons  witness  the  ceremonies.  ...  It  is 
announced  that  Delhi  will  hereafter  be  the  capital 
of  India,  instead  of  Calcutta.  .  .  .  The  British 
House  of  Lords  rejects  the  Naval  Prize  bill  by  a 
vote  of  145  to  53,  virtually  repudiating  the  Declar- 
ation of  London,  the  international  agreement  re- 
specting prizes  in  international  war. 

December  14. — Sir  Edward  Grey  states  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  Anglo- Russian  agree- 
ment over  Persia  did  not  guarantee  the  independ- 
ence of  that  country,  and  he  agrees  with  the  Rus- 
sian, contention  that  Mr.  Shuster  should  be  re- 
'pla'ced  by  some  one  acceptable  to  Russia  and  Eng- 
larid.  .  .  .  M.  de  Selves,  French  Foreign  Minister, 
outlines  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  Moroccan 
negotiations  as  they  particularly  concerned  France. 
.  .  .  King  George,  Emperor  of  India,  reviews 
50,000  British  and  native  troops  at  Delhi. 

December  15.— The  Insurance  bill  passes  its 
third  reading  in  the  British  House  of  Lords,  and 
will  become  a  law. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

November  18. — ^General  Bernardo  Reyes  is  ar- 
rested at  San  Antonio,  charged  with  attempting  to 
organize  within  the  United  States  a  m,ilitary  expe- 
dition against  Mexico.  ■  •-    .  • 

November  19.: — Diplomatic  relations  are  severed 
between  Russia  and  Persia. 

November  20. — A  regiment  of  Russian  soldiers 
leaves  Baku  for  Persia ;  Persia  appeals  to  the  pow- 
ers to  investigate  the  affair  with  Russia  and  off^ers 
to  submit  the  matter  to  The  Hague. 


November  24. — The  Persian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Afi"airs  apologizes  to  the  Russian  minister  at  Te- 
heran, in  the  name  of  his  Government,  for  the 
recent  alleged  insult  to  Russia. 

November  29.— A  second  Russian  ultimatum  to 
Persia  demands  tHe  immediate  dismissal  of  W. 
Morgan  Shuster,  the  American  Treasurer-General, 
and  insists  that  in  future  no  appointment  of  a  for- 
eigner shall  be  made  without  the  consent  of  Russia 
and  Great  Britain. 

November  30. — Sir  Edward  Grey,  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  intimates  that  there  has  been 
no  understanding  between  Russia  and  England  con- 
cerning the  recent  ultimatum. 

December  i.— ^The  Persian  Parliament  decides 
to  reject  Russia's  demands;  the  Russian  troops  at 
Resht,  Persia,  are  ordered  to  advance  into  the 
interior.  .  .  .  The  International  Opium  Congress  is 
opened  at  The  Hague. 

December  3. — An  appeal' for  support  is  made 
to  the  American  minister  at  Teheran  by  10,000 
Persians. 

December  4. — The  National  Council  of  Persia 
telegraphs  an  appeal  to  the  American  Congress, 
and  other  parliaments  of  the  world,  for  aid  in  the 
controversy  with  Russia. 

December  7. — Russia  is  informed  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  Great  Britain  to  recognize  ex- 
Shah  Mohammed  AH  Mirza,  should  he  be  placed 
on  the  throne  by  Russia.  ...  It  is  announced  at 
Constantinople  that  Turkey  has  refused  Russia's 
request  to  open  the  Dardanelles,  which  would 
afford  Russian  warships  an  outlet  from  the  Black 
Sea  to  the  Mediterranean. 

December  12. — It  is  scmi-officially  reported  at 
St.  Petersburg  that  Russia  and  Great  Britain  have 
agreed  not  to  restore  the  ex-Shah  Mohammed  AH 
Mirza  to  the  Persian  throne.  .  .  .  Ratifications 
are  exchanged  at  Washington  by  Great  Britain, 
Russia,  Japan,  and  the  United  States  of  the  treaty 
for  the  protection  of  seals  in  the  North  Pacific  and 
Bering  Sea.  .  .  .  Russia  abandons  her  claim  to 
introduce  a  twelve-mile  limit  in  the  White  Sea, 
owing  to  protests  made  by  the  powers. 

December  14. — The  International  Opium  Con- 
gress, at  The  Hague,  adopts  resolutions  urging  the 
governments  to  restrict  the  use  of  morphine  and 
like  substances  to  medical  and  other  legitimate 
purposes. 

WAR   BETWEEN  ITALY  AND  TURKEY 

November  20. — The  Italian  troops  bombard  the 
fortified  village  of  Akabah,  Arabia. 

November  21. — The  Italian  Government  au- 
thorizes an  expenditure  of  $65,000,000  to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  war. 

December  i. — The  British  Government  cancels 
the  commission  of  Lieutenant  Montagu,  one  of 
those  who  charged  the  Italian  troops  with  barbar- 
ous conduct,  his  action  in  joining  the  Turkish 
forces  being  construed  as  a  breach  of  neutrality. 

December  5. — A  force  of  20,000  Italians  captures 
the  Turkish  military  camp  at  the  oasis  of  Ain-Zara, 
near  the  town  of  Tripoli. 

December  9. — Turkey  orders  the  expulsion  of 
Italians  from  Smyrna  and  from  the  GalHpoH  penin- 
sula, which  form's  the  European  coast  of  the  Dar- 
danelles. 

December  15.— The  Turkish  War  Office  com- 
plains that  the  Italians  are  using  soft-ncsed  bullets. 
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THE  REVOLUTION   IN   CHINA 

November  i8. — General  Chang  and  the  imperial 
army  arrive  at  Nanking. 

November  22. — The  Government  orders  that  all 
receipts  from  maritime  customs  shall  be  used  for 
the  payment  of  foreign  debts,  including  the  Boxer 
indemnities. 

November  24. — Yuan  Shih-kai  informs  the  lega- 
tions at  Peking  of  a  plan  to  end  the  revolution  with- 
out further  fighting. 

November  25. — The  Government  announces 
that  the  province  of  Shan-Tung  has  renounced  its 
recently  declared  independence. 

November  26. — The  Regent  swears  allegiance  to 
the  nineteen  constitutional  articles  and  promises  to 
organize  a  parliament  without  Manchu  nobles. 
.  .  .  The  long-expected  attack  by  the  revolutionists 
upon  the  city  of  Nanking  is  begun;  fifteen  war- 
ships under  Admiral  Sah  join  the  revolutionists 
and  assist  in  the  attack. 

November  27. — The  imperial  troops  decisively 
defeat  the  revolutionists  at  Hankow  and  Hanyang 
and  recapture  Wu-chang. 

December  i. — The  revolutionists  capture  all  the 
forts  surrounding  the  walled  city  of  Nanking. 

December  3. — Urga,  the  capital  of  Mongolia, 
declares  its  independence  and  expels  the  Chinese 
officials. 

December  5. — A  more  or  less  cfTective  armis- 
tice has  been  declared  pending  the  meeting  of' 
delegates  representing  the  Premier  and  the  revo- 
lutionary leaders,  in  a  peace  conference  at  Shang- 
hai on  December  18. 

December  6.  —  Prince  Chun,  regent  and  father  of 
the  infant  Emperor,  abdicates;  Hsu  Shih  Chang 
and  Shih  Hsu,  formerly  (irand  Coimcilors,  are 
appointed  guardians  of  the  Emperor.  .  .  .  The 
leaders  of  the  republican  movement  decide  to  float 
a  domestic  loan  of  ten  million  taels. 

December  8. — It  becomes  known  that  the  old 
Chinese  calendar  has  been  dropped  and  the  modern 
Roman  one  substituted. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

November  18. — Severe  storms  inundate  the 
town  of  Tripoli  and  the  surrounding  country. 

November  19. — A  message  is  received  at  Cilace 
Bay,  Nova  Scotia,  by  wireless  from  Coltano,  Italy, 
a  distance  of  4000  miles. 

November  20. — Earth  shocks  are  reported  from 
Martinique  and  other  West  Indian  Islands. 

November  24. — The  American  Bankers'  Associ- 
ation, in  session  at  New  Orleans,  indorses  the 
Aldrich  plan  for  monetary  reform. 

November  27. — The  College  of  Cardinals,  at  a 
secret  consistory,  ratifies  the  recent  appointments 
made  by  the  Pope.  ...  A  special  train,  carrying 
eight  governors  of  Western  States  and  exhibits 
of  that  section's  resources,  leaves  St.  Paul  for  a 
three-weeks'  tour  through  the  East  and  Middle 
West.  ...  A  presentation  of  "The  Playboy  of  the 
Western  World,"  at  a  New  \'ork  theater,  by  the 
Irish  Players  from  Dublin,  is  marked  by  riotous 
scenes. 

November  28. — An  investigator  employed  by 
the  McNamara  defense  in  the  trial  at  Los  Angeles 
is  arrested,  charged  with  attempting  to  bribe  a 
prospective  juryman. 

November  29. — The  eighteen  new  cardinals  re- 
ceive the  red  biretta  from  the  Pope. 


November  30. — Pope  Pius  X,  at  a  public  con- 
sistory at  the  Vatican,  invests  the  new  cardinals 
with  the  red  hat,  the  insignia  o(  their  rank. 

December  i. — James  B.  McNamara,  on  trial  at 
Los  Angeles,  admits  that  he  dynamited  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  building  on  October  i,  1910,  causing 
the  death  of  twent}-(jne  ])ersons;  John  J.  McNa- 
mara, his  brother,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Structural  Iron  Workers'  Association,  pleads  guilty 
to  the  charge  of  dynamiting  the  Llewellyn  Iron 
Works. 

December  2. — The  Australian  Antarctic  expedi- 
tion,    under    Dr.    Mauson,    sails    from    Hobart, 

Australia. 

December  4. — John  D.  Rockefeller  resigns  the 
presidency  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
Jersey,  ending  a  service  of  forty-one  years  as  head 
of  that  corporation;  John  D.  Archbold  is  chosen 
to  succeed  Mr.  Rockefeller. 

December  5. — James  B.  AlcNamara  is  sentenced 
to  life  imprisonment  and  John  J.  McNamara  to 
fifteen  years'  imprisonment  in  San  Quentin  Peni- 
tentiary for  their  confesse<l  dynamiting. 

December  6. — The  eighth  annual  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Convention  begins  its  sessions  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

December  7. — The  members  of  the  committee  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  which  had 
charge  of  the  defense  of  the  McNamaras  pass  reso- 
lutions condemning  them  for  their  crimes. 

December  8. — The  naval  experts  who  examined 
the  wreck  of  the  Maine  in  Havana  Harbor  report 
that  an  explosion  external  to  the  ship  was  the 
primary  cause  of  its  destructicm.  .  .  .  Nearh'  200 
Russian  workmen  are  drowned  in  the  Volga  by  the 
collapse  of  a  railroad  bridge  under  construction. 

December  10. — The  King  of  Sweden  distributes 
the  Nobel  Prizes  to  Mme.  Curie  (chemistr>'),  Prof. 
Wilhelm  Wicn  (ph>sics),  Prof.  Allvar  Gullstrand 
(medicine),  and  Maurice  Maeterlinck  (literature). 
.  .  .  Eighty  miners  lo.se  their  lives  at  Briceville, 
Tenn.,  following  an  explosion  in  a  shaft  of  the 
Knoxville  Iron  Company.  .  .  .  The  i)arty  of  eight 
Western  governors  arrives  at  New  York  and  is 
welcomed  by  Governor  Dix  and  Mayor  Gaynor. 

December  11. — The  estimates  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  indicate  a  record  cotton  crop 
of  14,885,000  bales.  ...  A  settlement  is  reached 
between  the  British  railway  companies  and  the 
labor  unions,  ba.sed  on  the  recent  report  of  the 
royal  commission. 

December  12. — Twcnt>'-two  suffragettes  are  sen- 
tenced to  two  months'  imprisonment  for  smashing 
windows  in  London  during  the  recent  demonstra- 
tion. 

December  13. — King  George's  sister,  the  Prin- 
cess Royal,  Duchess  of  Fife,  and  her  two  daughters, 
are  among  the  passengers  on  the  steamer  Delhi, 
stranded  during  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Morocco, 
and  later  arc  thrown  into  the  surf  by  the  capsizing 
of  a  lifeboat. 

December  14. — .\  suit  is  begun  by  the  British 
Government,  at  London,  to  collect  an  inheritance 
tax  of  $300,000  on  the  Yznaga  legacy  to  the  late 
Duchess  of  Manchester,  although  the  property  is 
still  in  the  United  States. 

December  15. — The  British  Government  de- 
cides that  .\merican  meat  |)ackers  under  prosecu- 
tion by  the  I'nitetl  States  Government  shall  not  be 
])ermitted  to  bid  for  meat  contracts  for  the  British 
arm>-. 
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THE   LATE 


SUUGKON-GENERAL    WALTER    WYMAN 


OBITUARY 

November  iS.^Charles  B.  Kountze,  president 
of  the  Colorado  National  Bank,  Denver,  67.  .  .  . 
Dr.  George  W.  Winterbiirn,  of  New  York,  a  prom- 
inent physician  and  writer  on  medical  subjects,  66. 

November  19. — Ramon  Caceres,  President  of 
Santo  Domingo,  .  .  .  Thomas  Hall,  a  pioneer  in- 
ventor in  the  typewriting  field,  77. 

November  20. — Col.  Alfred  B.  Shepperson,  of 
New  York,  a  well-known  cotton  statistician,  74. 

November  21.— Dr.  Walter  Wyman,  Supervis- 
ing Surgcon-Cjeneral  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service,  63.  .  .  . 
William  Hepburn  Russell,  a  prominent  New  York 
lawyer  and  Democratic  politician,  54.  .  .  .  Dr. 
David  R.  Wallace,  formerly  president  of  the  Texas 
Medical  Association,  86. 

November  24. — John  F.  Dryden,  president  of 
the  Prudential  Insurance  Company  and  formerly 
United  States  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  72.  .  .  . 
Wilhelm  Jensen,  the  noted  German  novelist,  70. .  .  . 
Prof.  Hugo  von  Tschudi,  director  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  Bavaria  (Munich),  60.  .  .  .  Marquis 
Jutaro  Komura,  formerly  foreign  minister  of 
Japan,  56. 

November  5. — Col.  Frank  Warren  Hawthorne, 
editorial  writer  of  the  New  York  Commercial, 
59.  .  .  .  William  Montagu  Hay,  tenth  Marquis  of 
Tweeddale,  85. 

November  26. — Thomas  B.  Davis,  a  prominent 
coal  and  railway  operator  of  West  Virginia  and 
former  member  of  Congress,  83. 


November  27. — Irving  B.  Dudley,  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Brazil,  50.  .  .  .  Brig. -Gen.  William 
H.  Beck,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  69.  .  .  .  Rev.  Eenaiah 
Langley  Whitman,  D.D.,  of  Seattle,  a  widely 
known  Baptist  minister,  49. 

November  28. — Baron  Gustav  Rothschild,  head 
of  the  French  branch  of  the  noted  European  family 
of  bankers,  82.  .  .  .  Rev.  Dr.  Howard  Osgood, 
formerly  professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary,  80.  .  .  .  Alfred  Holt,  a 
prominent  British  ship-owner.  .  .  .  George  Sanger, 
a  veteran  English  showman,  84. 

December  i. — Charles  Spencer  Francis,  owner 
of  the  Troy  Times  and  former  Ambassador  to  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, 58.  .  .  .  William  Emerson  Damon, 
a  noted  naturalist  and  authority  on  marine  life, 
73.  .  .  .  Thomas  F.  Gilroy,  mayor  of  New  York 
City  during  the  Lexow  investigationj  71. 

December  2. — John  Pierre  Freeden,  president  of 
St.  Louis  University,  67. 

December  3. — Rear-Adm.  George  Francis  Faxon 
Wilde,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  67.  .  .  .  Col.  Walter 
Simonds  Franklin,  prominent  in  Baltimore  indus- 
trial and  financial  interests,  76. 

December  5. — Leopold  Seligman,  a  well-known 

banker  of  New  York  and  London,  80 Capt. 

John  S.  Watson,  marine  superintendent  of  the 
Cunard  Line,  86. 

December  6. — Pryce  Lewis,  who  performed 
noteworthy  service  as  a  spy  for  the  Northern  army 
in  the  Civil  War,  83. 

December  7. — Ex-Congressman  Henry  C.  Smith, 
of  Michigan,  55.  .  .  .  Sir  George  Henry  Lewis,  an 
eminent  English  solicitor,  78.  .  .  .  Edouard  Saglio, 
the  French  archeologist,  83.  .  .  .  Henry  Snowden 
Ward,  a  well-known  author  and  lecturer  on  Eng- 
lish literature,  46.  .  .  .  Col.  Ethan  Allen,  formerly 
a  prominent  New  York  lawyer  and  Republican 
politician,  79. 

December  8. — Archibald  Cary  Smith,  a  well- 
known  designer  of  yachts  and  steamships,  74 

Bartlett  Tripp,  formerly  United  States  Minister 
to  Austria,  69.  .  .  .Tony  Robert-Flcury,  the  French 
painter,  74.  .  .  .  Alphonse  Legros,  the  Enlishg 
painter,  sculptor,  and  etcher,  74. 

December  il. — Thomas  Ball,  the  noted  Ameri- 
can sculptor,  92.  .  .  .  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  the  fam- 
ous English  botanist,  94. 

December  12. — F^dward  Rawlings,  president  of 
the  Guarantee  Company  of  North  America  (Mont- 
real), 73. 


December     13. — Paul 
French     painter,    69.  .  . 
Pajxil    Delegate    in    the 
Catherine    Boott    Wells 


Vayson,  a  prominent 
Mgr.  Ambrose  Agius, 
Philippines.  .  .  .  Mrs. 
(Kate    Gannett    Wells), 


authoress  and  member  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Education,  73.  .  .  .  Thomas  Knorr,  a 
prominent  art  collector  of  M.unich. 

December  14.— William  Lawrence  Merry,  for 
many  years  United  States  minister  to  various 
Central  American  countries,  77-  •  •  •  Israel  J.  Mer- 
ritt,  the  marine  salvage  expert,  82.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Arthur 
Stannard  ("John  Strange  Winter"),  the  well- 
known  novelist,  55.  .  .  .  Thomas  Leaming,  a  prom- 
inent corporation  attorney  of  Philadelphia,  53. 

December  15.— Dr.  J.  C.  Egan,  chief  surgeon  in 
charge  of  the  Confederate  military  hospitals,  69. 
.  .  .  Col.  C.  C.  Demstoe,  formerly  postmaster  of 
Cleveland,  70. 


CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH 


OUT  FOR  CAMPAIGN  HONEY 

"How   doth  the   Uttle   busy   bee  improve   each   shining   hour?" 

(Which,  being  interpreted,  means  that  the  legislators  at  Washington  are  eager  to  accumulate  ammunition  for  the 

coming  Presidential  campaign.)      From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis) 

/^ONGRESS  has  again  assembled  to  legislate  will  be  largely  utilized  for  the   making   of 

for  the  national  welfare.   The  above  car-  political  capital.    This  would  bring  little  joy 

toon   conveys   the   idea    that   this    session,  to  the  heart  of  the  business  man,  who  has 

preceding  as  it  does  a  national  campaign,  already  had  a  surfeit  of  poh'tical  agitation. 


m^m.^  S-^^^'T^S 


SOMEBODY  OUGHT  TO  TELL  HIM  (tAFT)  THAT  THE  BAND 
OF    JUBLIC    OPINION    IS    TURNING    THE    CORNER 
''  From  the  News  (Chicago) 


TOO    MUCH    POLITICS    FOR    MR.  BUSINESS    MAN 
From  the  Inter  Ocean  (Chicago) 
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^-^        /t'i<i,»w/^6«-<i- 


"THE  ELEPHANT  NOW  GOES  ROUND.  THE  BAND  BEGINS  TO  PLAY!" 

(The  National  Ri'pubHcan  Committee,  having  met  in  Washington  last  month  and  selected  the  place  and  date  for  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention — Chicago,  June  i8, — the  national  campaign  has  now  in  a  way  officially  begun) 

Fr:)m  the  Eagle  (Brooklyn) 


MR.  TAFT,  TO  DETECTIVE  BURNS.-    "  S.^^Y,  CAN  YOU  FIND  MAKING    OUT    THEIR    DANCE    PROGRAMS    FOR    1912 

MY   LOST  POPULARITY?  "  Taft:   "I  wonder  if  they  know  I  am  here?" 

From  the  Globe  (New  York)  From  the  Globe  (New  York) 
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help! 

From  the  Pioneer  Press  (St.  Paul) 

The  rise  and  decline — and  sometimes  the 
subsequent  rise  again — of  the  popularity  of 
an  individual  statesman  form  an  interesting 
study  in  the  psychology  of  public  sentiment. 
About  a  year  ago,  after  the  elections .  of 
1910,  Roosevelt,  in  the  minds  and  wishes  of 
some  people,  was  politically  dead.  Now  be- 
hold the  sudden  revival  of  Roosevelt  popu- 
larity. An  editorial  utterance  on  the  subject 
of  the  regulation  of  trusts — containing  in 
reality  little  that  is  new  of  Roosevelt  policy 
along  this  line — combined  with  general  con- 
ditions existing  in  the  political  and  business 
world — and,  lo!  the  Colonel  is  again  on  the 


LEAP  YEAR — MISS       REPUBLICAN  PARTY       KIDNAPPING 
THEODORE  ROOSEVELT.      From  the  Globe  (New  York) 

front  page.  Gossip  and  speculation  are  rife 
as  to  the  part  he  will  play  in  the  coming  Presi- 
dential campaign.  The  cartoonists,  deprived 
for  a  season  of  this  inspiring  personality  as  a 
subject  for  their  art,  have  taken  from  their 
property  shelves  the  familiar  figure  in  khaki 
uniform, with  the  prominent  teeth, eye-glasses, 
sombrero  and  saber,  and  are  again  i)roducing 
a  flood  of  Roosevelt  cartoons.  In  these  pic- 
tures "T.  R."  is  connected  with  all  imaginable 
phases  of  the  ante-convention  stage  of  the 
national  campaign. 


YW^0^WK 


TRYING    T(}    STIR    LTP    SOMETHING 
From  the  News-Tribiine  (Detroit) 


HAS    HE       COME    BACK 
From  the  Jersey  Journal  (Jersey  City) 
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"curfew  must  not  ring — JUST  now!" 

From  the  Leader  (Cleveland) 

This  is  essentially  a  ])()litical  page,  all  the 
cartoons  being  devoted  to  party  ]:)rospects 
and  j)ossible  candidates.  President  Taft  and 
Senator  La  Follette  are  seen  clinging  des- 
])erately  to  the  clapi)er  of  the  Roosevelt  senti- 
ment boll,  to  prevent  its  ringing  the  knell  of 
their  Presidential  booms.  Other  cartoons 
refer  to  the  number  of  Democratic  "avail- 
ables"  and  the  question  as  to  whom  Wall 
Street  will  support,  besides  reflecting  some 
views  as  to  the  effect  of  Mr.  Taft's  candidacy 
on  the  Republican  ])arty's  chances,  and  the 
suggested  nomination  of  Vice-President  Sher- 
man for  Governor  of  New  York. 


AN  AWFUL  LOAD  FOR  THE  DEMOCRATIC  DONKEY, WIL- 
SON, HEARST,  BRYAN,  AND  HARMON,  WITH  UNDERWOOD 
HANGING  ON  THE  TAIL.       From  the  Nrd's-Trihanc  (Duluth) 


WANTED    BY    WALL    STREET — A    MAN! 


(The  pictures  on  the  wall  are  of  Bryan.  Roosevelt,  Wilson,  La 
t'oUette.Taft,  and  Hannon.)  From  the  Plain  Dealer  {C\eve\a.nd) 


"  KNOT  "    IN    it! 
From  the  North  American  (Philadelphia) 


CAN    YOU    BLAME  HIM- 
LICAN  PARTY  ? 


-THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  REPUB- 
From  the  Globe  (New  York) 
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JADED   JUSTICE   STILL   PURSUES! 

(The  Government  case  against  the  Beef  Trust,  begun  with 
an  indictment  ahnost  ten  years  ago,  has  dragged  through  nu- 
merous dilatory  processes,  until  finally  ordered  to  trial  by  the. 
United  States  Supreme  Court  last  month) 

Prom  the  American  (New  York) 


AGITATION   IN   THE  POLITICAL  PASTURE 
(The  strength  developed  by  the  Socialist   party   recently 
— having  gained  many  municipal  elections  in  the  last  cam- 
paign— is   being    observed  with     some  concern  by  the  older 
political  parties).    From  the  Saturday  Globe  (Utica) 


'pONTeEArRA{0 

OF  MueTiNQ    it; 

Boy5,  Bur  LOOK- 
OUT FOO  VOURl 

feet:         . 


^:^ 


OJ 


THE    ARMY    OF    INVASION 

(Apropos    of  Canadian    annexation  sentiments  attributed 
to  Hon.  Champ  Clark  and  Senator  Stone) 

From  the  Posl-DispaUh  (St.  Louis) 


A  CONCRETE  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  TRIUMPH  OF  MIND 

0\ER  MATTER 
(Mr.  Edison  is  reported  to  be  experimenting  with  the  mak- 
ing of  concrete  furniture) 

From  the  Journal  (Mmneapolis) 
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'SERMONS  IN  STONES" 


John  Bull  (to  non-militant  Suffragist):    "I  could  listen  more  attentively,  madam,  to  your  pleas,  were  it   not  for  these 
coiicrete  arguments,  which  I  find  rather  distracting."     (Referring  to  recent  suffragette  riots.)    (From  Punch.  London) 


i 


THE   LITTLE   EMPEROR'S   BROKEN   KINGDOM 

The  Chinese  Emperor:     "Oh,  Yuan,  my  poor  rocking-horse!" 

Yuan  Shih-Kai  :     "  Let's  see  if  we  cannot  mend  it  with  this  mixture  of  blood  and  diplomacy.' 

(From  Amsterdammer,  Amsterdam.) 
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ViTTORio:  Schenk*  mir  die  Schaclitel! 
Ali:  Ich  will  nicht. 


ViTTORio:  So?      Dann  wi-rdo  ich  sie   mir 
ni'hmen! 

Ai,I;  Versucli'  es  nurcinnial! 


Olia!!- 


KING  VICTOR  EMMANUEL  TAKING  TRIPOLI  FROM  ALI,    THE  TURK 
Victor:   "Give  me  that  box."  Victor:   "So?     Then  I  will  take  it."  "Oh!" 

Ali:   "I  will  not."  Ali:   "You  just  try  it."  From  Dcr  F/o/i  (Vienna) 


IN    THE    SAME    BOAT  COME    DOWN    AND    FIGHT 

Germ.\ny  (who  has  been  left  in  the  lurch  by  the  Anglo-  <The  Ottoman  dogs,  the  Turk  and  the  Arab,  taunting  Italy 

French  understanding  as  to  Morocco)   to  Turkey:    "I  can't  0'  '"f/j^i,  in  Polish)  in  the  endeavor  to  get  her  to  torego  the 

help  you  any  more,      I  must  look  out  for  myself."                       -  protection  of  her  navy  and  fight  Turkey  on  land.) 

From  Amsterdammer  (Amsterdam)  From  Mucha  (Warsaw) 


THE  POWERS  IN    A  PANIC— THE  APPLE  OF    DISCORD  IN  DANGER 

(Italy,  as  a  result  of  her  war  with  Turkey,  may  make  possible  the  formation  of  a    Balkan  confederacy.     Once  united  in  this 
way,  these  states  might  not  continue  as  a  bone  of  contention  for  the  European  powers.)     From  Kikeriki  (Vienna) 
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HIS   FATHER  S   SWORD 

The  Kaiser  (to  the  Crown  Prince) :  "Put  down  my  sword; 
you've  got  them  all  looking  at  us."  (Referring  to  the  recent 
anti-English,  jingoistic  demonstration  by  the  Crown  Prince 
in  the  Reichstag).    From  Amsterdammer  (Amsterdam) 


WARLIKE    PASSENGERS 

Karl  and  Jaque  (Germany  and  France)  have  long  been  up 
at  each  other  with  swords  in  hand,  but  they  dare  not  draw  for 
fear  of  an  economic  catastrophe  more  than  anything  else. 
The  Italian  and  the  Turk  are.  however,  not  so  calculating, 
and  have  come  to  blows.  But  a  train  compartment,  to  which 
the  world  has  been  reduced  nowadays  in  its  life's  journey,  is 
not  a  fit  place  in  which  to  play  with  fire  and  swords,  and  some 
will  come  forward  to  part  them.  (Original  caption,  in  Tokyo 
Puck's  English.) 


THE    PKEC'li'lCE 

The  Man  Above  (Cambon)  to  the  man  below  (von  Kider- 
Icn-Wachter) :  "I  enjoyed  your  visit  exceedingly.  Come 
again  soon." 

From  Ulk  (Berlin) 


SPEAKING    OF    PEACE 


Ulk  represents  that  section  of   the   German   press  which 
John  Bull  (to  the  Kaiser):    "It  scares  me  to  think  how    believes   that    in   accepting   alleged   compensations   in    the 
near  I  was  to  giving  you  a  licking  the  other  day  1 "  Congo,  in  return   for   her   interests  in   Morocco,  Germany 

From  the  Press  (New  York)  has  been  fooled  by  France. 


rhoU'^raph  by  G.  O.  Bain,  New  Voik 
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PERSIA,  RUSSIA,  AND  SHUSTER 


pIRST  administrative,  then  political,  and 
finally,  geographical  partition.  This  is 
the  Russian  program  with  regard  to  Persia,  as 
cynically  set  forth  by  one  of  the  jingo  jour- 
nals of  St.  Petersburg.  The  first  stage  of  this 
program  has  already  been  carried  out,  Russia 
being  the  chief  actor  in  the  drama,  with  the 
British  Government  permitting,  and,  incident- 
ally, taking  its  share  of  the  si)oil.  The  second 
stage  is  about  to  be  entered.  The  third 
would  follow  easily  and  logically  upon  the 
consummation  of  the  second.  Ofhcially,  both 
governments  have  politely  declared  their  in- 
tentions to  "maintain  the  independence  of 


Persia."     This  however  is,  of  course,  only  a 
part  of  the  old-world  diplomatic  game. 

Since  the  agreement  of  igoy  between  Rus- 
sia and  Britain,  dividing  Persia  into  spheres 
of  influence,  these  two  European  nations  have 
apparently  worked  in  harmony  in  the  di- 
rection of  gradual  absorption.  Persia,  the 
country  of  Cyrus,  of  Darius  and  of  Ahasuerus, 
the  ancient  land  of  Iran,  original  home  of  the 
human  race,  but  for  centuries  corrupt,  de- 
generate, and  weak,  was  apparently  doomed 
to  national  extinction,  until  three  years  ago 
a  dramatic  series  of  events  drew  the  world's 
attention  to  its  capacity  for  self-regeneration. 
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WHAT   SORT   OF   A   LAND   IS   PERSIA? 

Only  a  small  portion  of  the  original  em- 
pire that  owed  allegiance  to  Darius  in  an- 
tiquity, present-day  Persia  is  a  little  smaller 
than  France,  Germany,  and  Austria-Hungary 
combined.  A  vast  portion  of  its  area  is  desert, 
but  about  one  third,  it  is  estimated,  is  suscep- 
tible of  cultivation.  The  soil,  moreover,  is 
rich  beyond  calculation  in  minerals.  Of  its 
ten  millions  of  inhabitants  about  a  quarter  of 
a  million  are  Arabs,  three  quarters  of  a  million 
Turks,  more  than  one  half  a  million  Kurds, 
and  the  rest  Persians  proper,  with  an  ad- 
mixture of  various  Mongolian  tribes.  Ninety 
per  cent,  are  Mohammedans  of  the  Shiah  sect, 
who  form  one  of  the  two  main  divisions  of  the 
Mohammedan  faith,  differing  in  doctrine 
and  historical  traditions  from  the  Sunni  of 
the  Turkish  Empire.  Persia  is  regarded  as  the 
brains  of  the  Mohammedan  faith.  Its  his- 
tory and  influence  have  always  been  looked 
up  to  with  veneration  by  the  more  than  three 
hundred  million  Mohammedans  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa. 

RECENT   PERSIAN  HISTORY 

Up  to  five  years  ago  the  government  of 
Persia  was  an  absolute  despotism,  the  Shah, 
or  "King  of  Kings,"  being  regarded  by  the 
people  as  the  vicegerent  of  the  Prophet. 
Late  in  the  year  1905,  a  series  of  popular 
demonstrations,  led  by  Persians  who  had  been 
educated  in  the  West,  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Council  known  as 
the  Majlis,  composed  of  elected  members.  On 
December  30,  1906,  the  Shah,  Muzaffar-ed- 
din,  formally  established  and  stated  the 
powers  and  duties  of  this  National  Council. 
There  was  also  to  be  a  Senate.  On  January 
8,  1907,  Muzafifar-ed-din  died,  and  his  son, 
Mohammed  Ali  Mirza,  became  Shah.  On 
October  8,  1907,  Mohammed  Ali  signed  the 
constitution,  and,  on  November  12,  the  House 
took  the  prescribed  oath. 

Very  soon,  however,  the  new  Shah  began 
to  show  reactionary  tendencies,  and  attempted 
to  withdraw,  piecemeal,  the  representative 
system  of  government.  On  June  23,  1908,  the 
Parliament  building  at  Teheran,  the  capital, 
was  partly  demolished  and  sacked  by  troops 
sent  by  the  Shah,  who  issued  a  decree  abolish- 
ing the  National  Council.  Riot  and  rebellion 
at  once  broke  out  all  over  the  country,  lasting 
for  a  year.  The  so-called  Nationalist  forces 
marched  upon  Teheran  in  June,  1909,  and 
forced  the  Shah  to  reconfirm  the  constitu- 
tion of  1906.    Upon  the  entrance  of  the  Na- 


tionalist forces  into  the  capital,  on  July  19, 
the  Shah  fled  to  the  Russian  legation,  and 
abdicated  three  days  later.  A  provisional 
government  was  then  formed  to  advise  the 
Cabinet.  Mohammed  Ali  Mirza's  eldest  son, 
Sultan  Ahmed  Shah,  then  eleven  years  of  age, 
was  enthroned  under  the  regency  of  his  uncle, 
Azud-el-Mulk.  Real  representative  govern- 
ment was  realized  rapidly.  The  elections 
began  in  August,  1909.  On  November  15, 
the  new  Parliament  was  opened  by  the  Shah. 
No  Senate  had  as  yet  been  elected,  nor  has 
the  Cabinet  been  completed.  On  September 
22,  1910,  Azud-el-Mulk  died,  and  the  Nation- 
al Council  elected  Abu'l  Kessin  Kahn  as  re- 
gent in  his  place. 

REPRESENTATIVE    GOVERNMENT  ESTABLISHED 

By  the  beginning  of  last  year  the  Persian 
people  seemed  to  have  gradually  worked  out, 
after  much  trouble  and  with  many  flaws  and 
weak  points,  a  fairly  eff'ective  system  of  repre- 
sentative government.  Then  the  vital  ques- 
tion of  finance  sharply  pressed  for  settlement, 
and  the  Persian  Government  embarked  upon 
a  course  which  has  precipitated  the  present 
crisis.  The  Parliament  at  Teheran  requested 
the  United  States  Government  to  suggest  a 
financial  adviser  who  could  reorganize  the 
entire  financial  system  of  the  country.  Here 
enters  Shuster,  the  "insolent  American  ad- 
venturer in  a  pea-jacket  and  a  paper  collar," 
as  the  Novoye  Vremya,  the  reactionary  Rus- 
sian journal  of  St.  Petersburg,  has  wrathfully 
characterized  him.  Why  this  Russian  per- 
turbation? 

THE   SECRET   OF   RUSSIA'S   ENMITY 

Persia  has  had  the  misfortune  to  lie  across 
Russia's  march  to  the  southward,  and  of 
British  expansion  to  the  north.  Ha^•ing 
absorbed  Turkestan  and  the  other  minor 
Khanates  of  Central  Asia,  and  having  estab- 
lished her  influence  securely  at  Herat,  the 
capital  of  the  Afghans,  Russia  finds  nothing 
between  her  and  the  territories  of  British 
India  except  the  ancient  empire  of  Xerxes. 
India  is  one  of  the  goals  of  Muscovite  am- 
bition. But  there  is  another.  European 
Russia  meets  Asia  in  the  mountains  of 
Transcaucasia,  in  wild  country  which  forms 
natural  defences,  strengthened  on  the  less 
rugged  side  by  the  splendid  fortifications  of  the 
cunning  and  warlike  Turk.  With  Constanti- 
nople as  her  ultimate  goal  always  in  view,  the 
restless  Russian  power  has  long  seen  that  the 
road  of  least  resistance  to  the  Turkish  capital 
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PERSIA  AND  HER  NEIGHBORS  WITHIN  AND  WITHOUT  HER  BORDERS 


was  by  swallowing  and  digesting  Persia  and 
advancing  over  the  low  desert  plains  into 
Turkey's  Asiatic  possessions.  The  Turks 
realize  their  danger,  and  have  already  greatly 
strengthened  their  defences  on  their  Persian 
frontier.  Repulsed  in  the  Far  East  by  Japan 
and  checkmated  in  the  Balkans  by  Germany 
and  Austria,  Russia  has  found,  in  Britain's 
desire  to  keep  her  hands  free  while  German 
hostility  is  at  white  heat,  the  great  chance 
for  untrammeled  action  in  Persia. 

THE     ANGLO-RUSSIAN     AGREEMENT     OF     IQOy' 

Britain,  through  her  Indian  Government, 
has  extended  her  influence  over  all  the  terri- 
tory between  the  Persian  boundary  and  India 
proper.  Long  ago  she  practically  absorbed 
Baluchistan.  The  Muscovite,  despite  en- 
tentes and  cordial  understandings,  is  her 
hereditary  enemy  and  she  does  not  dare  per- 
mit him  to  gain  access  to  open  water  on  the 
Persian  Gulf  or  the  Indian  Ocean.  She  has 
felt  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  assert  her  right 
to  a  sphere  of  influence  in  southeastern  Persia. 
Pending  the  time  when,  in  the  cynically  frank 


phrase  of  the  late  Russian  Premier,  Stolypin, 
"the  British  and  Russian  frontiers  in  Central 
Asia  shall  be  coterminous,"  the  governments 
of  London  and  St.  Petersburg,  five  years  ago, 
arrived  at  an  agreement,  according  to  which 
Persia  is  divided  into  three  sections,  a  Russian 
sphere  of  influence,  a  neutral  zone,  and  a 
British  sphere.  Our  map  shows  the  general 
division  thus  agreed  upon. 

The  exact  terms  of  this  now  famous  agree- 
ment of  August  31,  1907,  between  Britain  and 
Russia,  have  never  been  made  public.  In 
substance,  however,  they  amount  to  a  prom- 
ise to  limit  their  "activities"  to  the  sections 
indicated  on  the  map.  The  object  of  the  two 
powers,  however,  in  making  this  agreement, 
has  been  publicly  set  forth  as  "not  in  any 
way  to  attack,  but  rather  to  assure  forever 
the  independence  of  Persia."  The  agreement, 
as  publicly  known,  further  says:  "not  only 
do  they  not  wish  to  have  at  hand  any  excuse 
for  intervention,  but  their  object  in  these 
friendly  negotiations  was  not  to  allow  each 
other  to  intervene  on  the  pretext  of  safe- 
guarding their  interests."  The  convention  of 
1907  was  chiefly  brought  about  by  loans  made 
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by  Russia  and  Great  Britain  in  1900.  It  was 
primarily  to  secure  payment  for  these  loans, 
which  aggregated  something  over  $12,000,- 
000,  that  the  agreement  was  made.  Persia 
was  not  consulted  in  the  matter.  She  never 
consented  to  let  the  two  powers  dictate  to  her, 
but  in  her  weak  and  disorganized  sta'te,  was 
compelled  to  admit  her  inability  to  prevent  it. 

REORGANIZING   PERSIAN  FINANCES 

Realizing  that,  to  reestablish  her  complete 
independence,  she  must  pay  off  this  debt 
to  England  and  Russia,  Persia,  under  her 
-new  government,  determined  to  thoroughly 
reorganize  her  finances  and  realize  on  her 
revenues,  which  are  considerable,  but  only  a 
small  proportion  of  which  have  heretofore 
ever  gotten  past  the  dishonest  officials.  In 
March  last,  the  Majlis,  or  Parliament,  dis- 
regarding the  advice  of  Russia  and  Great 
Britain  to  select  financial  advisers  from  Switz- 
erland, or  some  other  small  neutral  state, 
voted  to  appeal  to  the  United  States,  and  ask 
the  government  at  Washington  to  choose 
five  American  experts  to  undertake  the  entire 
reorganization  of  the  financial  system  of  the 
country.  The  Persian  people  had  complete 
faith  in  the  disinterestedness  of  the  United 
States,  and  placed  firm  reliance  on  the  execu- 
tive ability  of  such  advisers  as  the  American 
Government  might  suggest.  The  Persian 
Minister  at  Washington,  with  the  assistance 
of  our  State  Department,  finally  selected  Mr. 
W.  Morgan  Shuster,  of  Washington,  to  be 
Treasurer-General;  Mr.  Frank  E.  Cairns,  of 
Vermont,  to  be  Director  of  Taxation;  Mr. 
C.  L.  McCaskey,  of  Washington,  to  be  In- 
spector of  Provincial  Revenues;  Mr.  R.  W. 
Hills,  of  Washington,  to  take  charge  of  all 
auditing  and  accounting;  and  Mr.  Bruce  D. 
Dickey,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  Inspector  of  Tax- 
ation. These  were  to  act  under  the  direction 
of  the  Persian  Minister  of  Finance,  and  their 
contracts  were  to  be  for  a  minimum  period 
of  three  years.  Three  other  Americans  went 
with  Mr.  Shuster  to  Persia  to  act  as  his  pri- 
vate secretaries.  There  were  also  three  ac- 
countants, making  eleven  Americans  in  all. 

THE    SORT    OF    MAN    SHUSTER    IS 

Mr.  Shuster's  equipment,  by  natural  apti- 
tude and  experience,  for  the  important  task  of 
administering  on  modern  lines  the  tangled 
finances  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  was  un- 
usual. He  is  a  comparatively  young  man,  be- 
ing now  only  in  his  thirty-fifth  year.  From  the 
position  of  stenographer  in  the  War  Depart- 


ment during  the  war  with  Spain,  Mr.  Shuster 
went  to  Cuba  as  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
Peace  Commission.  When  the  Commission 
left  he  remained  as  Collector  of  Customs.  He 
performed  this  task  so  well  that,  in  1901,  he 
was  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  to  be 
Collector  of  Customs  for  the  Philippines, 
being  stationed  at  Manila.  In  1905,  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Philippine  Commis- 
sion and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. He  returned  to  the  United  States 
three  years  ago.  Last  year  he  dechned  the 
position  of  chairman  of  the  Commission  that 
went  to  Liberia.  He  is  a  lawyer  by  profession. 
When  INIr.  Shuster  went  to  Persia  he  knew 
that  he  would  meet  with  serious  problems  of 
an  economic  and' financial  character,  but  did 
not  anticipate  that  political  and  diplomatic 
obstacles  would  be  placed  in  the  way  of  the 
accomplishment  of  his  task.  All  the  details 
of  the  Russian  opposition  to  Mr.  Shuster 
are  not  known.  The  main  occasions  for  dis- 
liking him,  however,  have  probably  been 
twofold.  One  is  his  assumption  that  Persia 
is  an  independent  nation,  and  that  he  is  to 
proceed  on  that  assumption  in  admininster- 
ing  the  finances,  and  the  other,  that,  not  be- 
ing versed  in  the  suavities  and  sinuosities  of 
old-world  diplomacy,  he  has  frequently  of- 
fended by  his  manner  of  blunt  honesty.  So 
long  as  it  was  believed  that  Mr.  Shuster  would 
consult  Great  Britain  and  Russia  in  admin- 
istering Persian  finances,  there  was  no  opposi- 
tion to  him.  When,  however,  the  Persian 
Parliament  conferred  upon  him,  as  Treasurer- 
General,  full  and  exclusive  power,  steady 
opposition  began  from  both  Russian  and 
British  representatives  in  Persia,  and  open 
hostility  was  evident  from  St.  Petersburg. 

THE  RUSSIAN  DEMAND  FOR  SHUSTER'S  REMOVAL 

The  climax  was  reached  when,  several 
months  ago,  the  ex-Shah,  Mohammed  Ali 
Mirza,  who  had  been  deposed,  suddenly 
came  back  from  Russia,  to  all  appearances 
backed  by  that  country.  At  the  head  of  an 
armed  force  he  marched  toward  the  capital 
to  regain  his  throne,  but  he  was  defeated,  and 
again  fled.  One  of  his  brothers  had  supported 
him  in  the  campaign  and  ia  the  fighting.  At 
Mr.  Shuster's  suggestion,  the  Parliament  at 
Teheran  decided  to  confiscate  that  brother's 
property.  This  task  was  assigned  to  the 
Treasury  gendarmes,  whom  Mr.  Shuster 
had  organized  to  collect  arrears  in  taxation. 
Russian  consular  agents  attempted  to  pre- 
vent the  seizure  of  the  property.  A  dispute 
ensued,  the  Russian  Government  supporting 
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its  agents.  Russian  Cossacks  were  landed  at 
Enzeli,onthe  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Govern- 
ment at  St.  Petersburg  demanded  "repara- 
tion "  from  Persia.  The  latter  protested  to  the 
powers.  Finding  no  support  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  Persia  decided  to  apologize  to 
Russia.  Despite  this  and  the  fact  that  both 
Russia  and  Great  Britain  continue  to  inform 
the  world  that  they  have  no  designs  on  Per- 
sia's independence  and  integrity,  an  army  of 
4000  Cossacks  left  Resht,  early  in  Decem- 
ber, and  set  out  for  Teheran,  the  capital,  for 
the  openly  expressed  object  of  forcibly  ex- 
pelling Mr.  Shuster  and  his  American  assis- 
tants. At  the  same  time  it  was  reported  that 
a  number  of  British  Indian  regiments  had 
entered  the  country  by  way  of  the  Baluchis- 
tan frontier.  On  December  5  Russia  de 
manded  formally  that  Mr.  Shuster  and  his 
associates  be  dismissed;  that  the  Persian  Gov- 
ernment, in  the  future,  submit  for  Russian 
approval  the  names  of  all  foreigners  employed 


or  to  be  employed;  that  Persia's  future  rela- 
tions with  Russia  and  Great  Britain  be  regu- 
lated in  conformity  with  the  interest  of  those 
powers;  and  that  Persia  bear  the  expense 
of  sending  the  Russian  troops  on  this  invad- 
ing mission. 

A  long  and  heated  session  of  the  Persian 
Parliament  by  unanimous  vote  passed  a  reso- 
lution rejecting  the  Russian  demand.  It  is 
impossible  for  Persia,  the  resolutions  read, 
to  sign  away  her  own  independence.  "If 
Russia  shall  wrest  it  from  her,  it  will  be  God's 
will."  Parliament  also  passed  resolutions  of 
enthusiastic  approval  of  Mr.  Shuster  and  his 
work.  It  is  an  unusual  tribute  to  the  integ- 
rity and  ability  of  this  American  that  the 
national  legislature  of  Persia  should  have 
given  him  a  unanimous  vote  of  public  confi- 
clence,  in  the  face  of  a  foreign  menace  against 
the  nation's  sovereignty  unless  he  were 
repudiated.  Whether  or  not  he  remain  at 
Teheran  Shuster  has  made  good. 
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BY  JEREMIAH   W.   JENKS 

(Professor  of  Economics  and  Politics,  Cornell  University.) 


npHE  quaint  old  saying,  "There  is  a  good       And  yet  there  are  many  differences  to  be 

deal  of  human  nature  in  people,"  is  no-   noted.     Instead  of  our  two — or  shall  we  say 

where  more  applicable  than  in  the  study  of   three? — great  parties  in  the  United  States, 


politics.  In  our  own  country  we  see  the 
frailties  and  foibles  of  politicians  and 
voters,  but  in  the  politics  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, where  we  are  not  so  familiar  with  men 
and  conditions,  we  carelessly  rely  much  more 


there  are  in  Germany  no  fewer  than  seven- 
teen   recognized   parties   in   the    Reichstag, 
although   they  may  be   grouped   into    four 
divisions. 
Besides  the  regular  elections  at  stated  in- 


great 


upon  the  declarations  of  party  platforms  and    tcr\als — fi\-c  years  in  Germany  instead  of  two 


creeds  and  think  less 
of  the  selfish,  personal, 
and  party  motives.  If 
to-day  in  Germany  we 
read  the  party  plat- 
forms we  are  im- 
pressed, as  at  home, 
with  the  noble  and  pa- 
triotic motives  that 
are  supposed  to  influ- 
ence the  voters.  We 
often  find  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  the 
views  of  the  different 
parties,  and  we  rarely 
see  an  attempt  to  se- 
cure mere  partisan 
advantage.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  read 
or  listen  to  some  of 
the  speeches  in  the 
German  Parliament, 
the  Rc!clista(!^,  we  see, 
as  with  ourselves,  a 
direct  attempt  to 
catch  votes;  we  hear 
his  opponents  charge  a 
speaker  with  attempt- 
ing to  influence  the 
voters  instead  of  to 
c  o  n  \-  i  n  c  e  his  c  o  1  - 
leagues,  and  we  note 

between  clearness  of  insight,  fullness  of  in- 
formation, ignorance  and  prejudice  that  we 
find  among  our  speakers  at  home.  If  we 
talk  with  party  managers  or  with  citizens 
familiar  with  political  methods,  we  find, 
even  more  than  at  home,  the  attempt  to 
secure  party  advantage  by  combinations  of 
different  factions,  trading  of  votes,  and  pre- 
election promises. 
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AUGUST  BEBEL,  LEADER  OF    THE  SOCIAL  DEMOCRATS 

(A  prolific  writer  on  political  and  social  questions  who  has 

served  nearly  five  years  in  prison  as  a  result  of 

his  bold  attacks  on  the  government) 


years,  as  with  us — 
there  may  be  also  spe- 
cial elections.  When 
the  Emperor  dissolves 
the  Reichstag  on  the 
advice  of  the  Imperial 
Chancellor  and  with 
the  consent  of  the 
upper  house,  the 
Bundesrath,  the  issue 
of  the  election  is  of 
course  clearly  defined 
and  is  practically  one 
single  issue,  that  of 
the  pending  law  which 
brought  about  the  dis- 
solution. Five  times 
since  the  founding  of 
the  empire  in  187 1  the 
Reichstag  has  been 
thus  dissolved.  The 
approaching  January 
election  this  year, 
h o w e \- c r ,  is  that 
following  the  expira- 
tion of  the  regular 
legislative  period  of 
five  years,  and,  in 
consequence,  the 
German  politicians 
are  seeking   an  issue 


the   same  distinction    now  as  eagerly  as  were  the  American  politi- 
cians of  both  parties  four  years  ago. 

ELECTION    METHODS    AND   CONDITIONS 

But  before  speaking  in  detail  of  the  parties 
and  issues,  we  should  touch  briefly  upon 
some  election  methods  and  conditions.  For 
election  to  the  Reichstag  there  is  equal  uni- 
versal suffrage  with  secret  ballot  for  all  male 
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DR.  PETER  SPAHN 

(The  leader  who  represent- 
ed the  Center  in  the  great 
debate  on  the  increased 
cost  of  living) 


DR.  OTTO  ARENDT 

(Leader  of  the  Free  Conserv- 
atives [Reichspartei].     A 
scholar  of  world-wide 
reputation) 


ERNST  VON  HEYDEBRAND 

UND  DER  EASE 

(Leader    of    the    German 

Conservatives,  soldier, 

jurist,  statesman) 


HERMANN    ROEREX 

(A  leader  of  the  Center,  a  dis- 
tinguished jurist  who  has 
advocated  a  strict  church 
policy  for  his  party) 


FOUR  GERMAN  PARTY  LEADERS  OF  TO-DAY 


citizens  twenty-five  years  of  age,  there  being 
certain  excluded  classes, — criminals,  paupers, 
etc., — while  persons  in  actual  military  service 
have  their  voting  rights  suspended. 

Nominations  are  not  made  by  regular  con- 
ventions as  with  us.  Any  man  may  put  his 
name  before  the  people,  but  in  practice,  of 
course,  committees  in  each  election  district 
make  the  nominations  for  the  parties;  and 
the  methods  of  securing  th6  nominations,  by 
personal  solicitation,  by  trades  among  the 
aspirants,  by  the  influence  of  dominating 
personalities,  are  much  the  same  as  with  us: 
for  the  Germans,  too,  have  their  "bosses," 
and  they  are  even  now  using  the  English 
word  to  express  the  fact. 

One  hears  little  or  nothing  of  bribery  in 
German  elections,  but  the  influence  of  the 
government,  amounting  practically  to  coer- 
cion of  officials  and  the  direction  of  their 
political  activity  by  their  superiors,  is  gen- 
erally recognized  as  going  far  beyond  the 
"pernicious  political  activity"  that  has  been 
so  emphatically  condemned  and  so  nearly 
suppressed  in  the  United  States. 

The  new  elections  are  to  take  place  on 
January  12.  About  the  middle  of  October 
the  charge  was  made,  and  apparently  with 
good  reason,  that  the  central  government 
had  issued  instructions  to  the  Prussian  local 
officials  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  election. 
Members  of  all  parties  believed  that  these 
officials  were  to  use  their  influence  against 
opposition  to  the  government  and  to  pro- 


mote its  interests,  going  even  so  far  as  to 
use  their  official  time  in  preparing  and  dis- 
tributing literature,  in  replying  to  attacks 
upon  the  government,  and  in  personal  solici- 
tation of  votes.  Such  election  tactics  date 
from  the  days  of  Bismarck,  and  apparently 
are  not  generally  seriously  condemned.  In- 
telligent and  patriotic  citizens  express  the 
opinion  that  it  is  natural  and  possibly  proper 
that  the  officials  should  be  expected  to  stand 
by  the  government.  Some  even  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  while  an  ofiicial  might  express 
an  opinion  or  openly  support  members  of 
several  of  the  leading  patriotic  parties,  no 
official,  e\'en  though  his  position  were  that  of 
school  teacher  or  professor  in  a  state  uni- 
versity, could  expect  to  retain  his  place  if  he 
openly  advocated  the  election  of  a  Social 
Democrat,  it  being  felt  that  the  Social  Demo- 
crats are  distinctly  hostile  to  the  government. 
From  the  viewpoint  of  equality  of  voting 
strength  in  the  districts  there  should  clearly 
be  a  reapportionment,  but  the  fear  of  the 
Social  Democrats  has  prevented.  In  1873 
the  country  was  districted  on  the  basis  of  one 
representative  to  each  100,000  inhabitants. 
When  after  the  days  of  the  Kulliirkampf 
social  problems  presented  themselves,  and 
when  by  his  attempt  to  suppress  Socialism 
Bismarck  had  roused  the  political  hostility 
of  many  even  who  were  not  believers  in  So- 
cialism, it  became  evident  to  all  that  a  fair 
rcdistricting  might  well  give  to  the  Social 
Democrats  the  balance  of  power.    So  the  old 
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districts  remain,  unjust  as  the  division  is  to  the 
cities:  for  example,  Schaumburg-Lippe  with 
44,000  or  Lauenburg  with  50,000  inhabitants 
has  the  same  representation  as  a  district  of 
Hamburg  with  about  500,000  or  one  of  Berhn 
with  some  700,000  inhabitants.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  has  so  increased  that  the  quota 
per  representative  should  be  some  150,000 
inhabitants  instead  of  100,000  as  the  law 
now  stands.  In  Prussia,  with  the  three-class 
system  giving  great  advantage  to  property, 
the  situation  is  still  worse,  about  two-thirds 
of  the  representatives  in  the  lower  house  of 
the  Prussian  legislature  being  chosen  by 
15  per  cent,  of  the  voters — the  wealthy  and 
well-to-do, — while  the  poor  and  wage-earn- 
ing classes,  numbering  some  85  per  cent,  of 
the  voters,  elect  only  one-third  of  the  number. 

THE   PARTIES 

The  numerous  parties  may,  perhaps,  be 
grouped  conveniently  into  four: 

(i)  The  Center — the  largest  party,  with 
now  105  members  out  of  a  total  membership 
of  397.  This  is  the  Roman  Catholic  party 
built  up  into  its  effective  fighting  form  by 
the  great  political  tactician  Windthorst; 
and  it  stands  primarily  and  consistently  for 
the  interests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
in  a  Protestant  state.  This  is  stated 
broad' y  in  their  platform  as  the  upholding 
of  ''the  constitutionally  recognized  inde- 
pendence and  rights  of  the  church."  It 
stands  for  confessional  schools,  for  the  equal- 
ity of  recognized  religions;  but  Bismarck 
dealt  directly  with  the  Pope,  and  archbishops 
and  bishops  still  instruct  their  flocks  regard- 
ing candidates  and  issues.  Aside  from  this, 
however,  the  party — which  contains  a  few 
members  who  are  not  Catholic— stands  for 
the  independent  rights  of  the  separate  states, 
and  of  late  years  has  often  worked  closely 
with  the  government  and  with  the  Conserva- 
tive parties  in  defending  a  protective  tariff, 
military  measures,  and  labor  legislation.  At 
times,  even,  it  seems  ready  to  trade  with  the 
Social  Democrats,  but  its  spirit  is  usually 
aristocratic. 

(2)  The  Conservatives  are  composed  pri- 
marily of  (a)  The  German  Conservatives  (58 
members),  largely  the  greater  landowners  and 
those  sympathetic  with  the  old  aristocracy, — 
supporters,  therefore,  of  the  high  tariff  on 
grain,  meat  and  other  food  products,  and  nor- 
mally loyal  to  the  ruling  house  and  disposed 
to  emphasize  their  loyalty;  {b)  The  Free 
Conservatives,  or  Imperial  party,  Reichs- 
partei  (25  members),  composed  largely  of  the 


wealthy  business  men  and  manufacturers, 
likewise  supporters  of  a  protective  tariff,  but 
of  tariffs  on  industrial  as  well  as  food  prod- 
ucts. This  group  calls  itself  the  old  "Bis- 
marck party"  and  claims  to  support  in  the 
main  the  policies  of  that  great  statesman. 

With  the  Conservatives  vote  often  the 
small  anti-Semitic  group  (12  members),  the 
so-called  Christian  Socialists,  and  on  many 
questions  some  of  the  other  smaller  groups. 

(3)  The  liberal  parties  (98  members  in 
all),  in  four  groups  of  varying  shades  of  lib- 
eral doctrine,  that  often  work  together,  but 
at  times  divide,  with  Basserman,  Becker  and 
Paasche  as  prominent  leaders.  The  Liberals 
stand,  as  do  the  parties  already  named,  for 
a  strong  central  government  of  the  empire, 
and  the  maintenance  of  an  army  and  na\-y 
strong  enough  to  defend  its  rights;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Liberals  mostly  believe 
in  a  lower  tariff,  in  greater  attention  to  the 
special  interests  of  the  middle  and  working 
classes,  and  in  the  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment along  the  lines  of  a  progressive,  but 
not  a  radical  policy. 

(4)  The  Social  Democratic  party  (52 
members)  is  the  most  active,  the  most  skill- 
fully organized,  and  the  most  feared  by  the 
government  of  all  the  parties.  For  years  it 
has  been  most  ably  led  by  the  courageous, 
self-sacrificing  Bebel,  who  has  not  hesitated 
several  times,  almost  five  years  in  all,  to  serve 
in  prison  the  penalty  of  his  bold  fight  for  his 
principles.  The  party  embraces  Socialists  of 
different  tjpes.  They  speak  for  the  poor  man 
as  against  the  rich,  for  an  international  union 
of  working  men,  the  maintenance  of  peace 
for  the  sake  of  the  poor.  Some  of  them  wish 
if  possible  to  overthrow  the  existing  social 
order,  even  by  force  if  necessary,  in  order  to 
introduce  the  socialistic  state ;  others  favor  the 
more  temperate  waiting  policy  of  the  Fabian 
socialists  in  England.  Both  wings  of  the  party 
usually  work  together  in  the  Reichstag. 

(5)  One  should  note  that  the  various  an- 
nexed territories  of  Germany, — Poland  (20 
members),  Schleswig-Holstein,  Hanover,  Al- 
sace-Lorraine (8  members),  and  some  others, 
— have  representatives  that  on  special  ques- 
tions which  touch  their  sections  act  as  a 
unit,  a  fraction.  On  questions  of  general 
policy  they  divide  according  to  individual  or 
local  views  or  interests.  Apparently  the  Cen- 
ter on  the  whole  gains  rather  more  than  the 
other  large  groups  from  the  temporary  acces- 
sion of  these  small  fractions. 

The  tables  and  charts  show  the  changes  in 
representation  in  the  Reichstag  and  the  voting 
strength  of  the  parties  in  the  Empire  since  1 8  7 1 . 
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THE  issues:  the.  high  cost  qf  living 

We  have  heard  much  within  the  last  two 
years  of  the  high  cost  of  living  in  the  United 
States,  and  we  have  had  city  mayors  buying 
potatoes  and  turkeys  to  distribute  at  cost  to 
the  citizens  in  order,  as  they  say,  to  break 
the  power  of  local  combinations.  At  no  time, 
however,  has  there  been  so  much  excitement 
here  over  the  high  cost  of  living  as  has  pre- 
vailed in  Germany  for  the  last  two  or  three 
months,  and  we  have  never  had  a  more  note- 
worthy debate  on  that  subject  than  took 
place  in  the  Reichstag  in  October. 

In  certain  sections  of  Germany  practically 
every  city  has  voted  money  to  set  up  food 
markets  in  order  to  furnish  supplies  at  lower 
retail  prices.  City  administrations,  have  re- 
quested butchers  to  lower  their  prices  on 
certain  kinds  of  meat  two  or  three  cents  a 
pound;  and  the  butchers  have  heeded  this 
recjuest.  In  some  cases  private  corporations, 
under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  have 
increased  wages  to  meet  the  need;  and,  of 
course,  the  politicians  have  explained  the 
reasons  and  proposed  the  remedies  that  they 
believe  will  tend  to  advance  their  cause. 

the  tariff 

The  Center,  the  National  Liberals,  and  the 
Socialists  questioned  the  Imperial  Chan- 
cellor at  the  opening  of  the  fall  session  of  the 
Reichstag  regarding  the  high  cost  of  living 
and  his  proposed  remedies  for  the  evil.  The 
Liberals  and  their  friends  demanded  a  lower- 
ing of  the  tariff  on  grains  and  meats,  while 
the  Conservatives  favored  a  rigid  mainten- 
ance of  the  protection  of  the  country  against 
the  introduction  of  foreign  meats,  because  of 
the  foot-and-mouth  disease  which  has  been 
devastating  the  herds  in  Germany  and  which, 
they  claim,  is  the  cause  of  the  high  price  of 
meats.  In  certain  instances  they  have  been 
willing  to  consider  a  temporary  but  not  a 
permanent  lowering  of  the  tariff  on  certain 
grains  and  a  change  in  the  method  of  hand- 
ling drawbacks  on  grains  imported  to  be  ex- 
ported in  other  form,  like  flour  or  alcohol,  the 
receipts  for  such  import  duties  being  trans- 
ferable and  having  become  speculative. 

Throughout  the  entire  discussion,  in  which 
the  Imperial  Chancellor  took  the  leading 
part,  upholding  the  protective  tariff,  the 
arguments  were  much  the  same  as  those  with 
which  we  are  so  familiar  in  the  United  States, 
excepting  that  the  main  examples  given  were 
food  products  instead  of  manufactured  arti- 
cles, as  with  us. 


The  German  elections,  however,  touch  not 
merely  German  citizens,  but  in  many  cases 
touch  foreign  interests  as  well.  Should  the 
elections  go  strongly  against  the  government 
and  its  high  protective  policy,  we  may  per- 
haps see  a  modification  of  the  tariff  that 
would  be  decidedly  beneficial  to  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  exporting,  espe- 
cially, meats  and  grains. 

the     ANGLO-GERMAN     PERIL 

But  the  elections  are  also  likely  to  be 
affected  by  international  relations  more 
thrilling  in  their  nature  than  tariffs.  No  one 
can  talk  with  either  Germans  or  Englishmen 
to  day  without  recognizing  the  tension  exist- 
ing between  the  two  countries, — a  tension  on 
both  sides  rather  of  fear  than  of  hostility, 
but  a  nervous  fear  that  is  a  menace  to  peace. 
The  Englishman  claims  that  Germany  is 
eager  to  attack  England;  that  she  is  increas- 
ing her  fleet  with  that  purpose  in  view;  that 
she  is  continually  demanding  concessions 
from  this  and  the  other  power  in  order  to 
secure  colonial  possessions,  and  that  her 
demands  and  her  aggressions  will,  he  fears, 
force  a  war  upon  England. 

The  German  says  that  England  is  the  mis- 
chief-maker in  Europe;  that  she  has  in  time 
past  seized  the  best  colonial  possessions  of 
the  world;  that  she  has  often  made  war  for 
business  reasons;  and  that  she  is  evidently 
preparing  for  war  against  Germany.  "What 
have  we,"  he  asks,  "to  gain  from  a  war 
against  England?  We  could  not  expect  to 
seize  any  of  her  colonies;  we  could  not  hope 
to  invade  England;  we  should  simply  add 
billions  to  our  already  heavy  debt  with  little 
opportunity  of  securing  advantage,while  Eng- 
land, with  her  larger  fleet,  would  sink  our 
battleships,  ruin  our  commerce  and  destroy 
for  many  years  to  come  the  effective  compe- 
tition that  we  have  been  making  against  her 
business  men.  We  have  been  gaining  Eng- 
land's trade  with  other  nations,  and  England 
is  clearly  determined  to  stop  this  gain.  That 
is  why  we,  against  our  will,  are  forced  to  in- 
crease our  fleet." 

the    morocco    INCIDENT 

And  the  Morocco  incident  has  intensified 
in  many  ways  this  feeling  between  the  coun- 
tries. Had  England  not  stood  with  France 
in  maintaining  her  policy  in  Morocco,  Ger- 
many would  probably  have  insisted  m.uch 
more  strongly  upon  some  kind  of  political 
right  to  advance  her  own  interests  in  North- 
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ern  Africa.  With  those  two  countries  stand- 
ing firm  and  clearly  ready  to  fight  should 
Germany  insist,  her  more  conservative  lead- 
ers, including  the  Emperor,  felt  it  wise  to 
stand  merely  for  business  equality  in  Morocco 
and  to  gain  whatever  territory  in  Central 
Africa  might  be  possible  through  a  peaceable 
exchange  with  France.  The  more  radically 
inclined  young  Germans  of  the  aristocratic 
classes  and  the  military  men  believed  this 
policy  wrong.  "If  war  must  come,"  they 
said,  "it  is  better  to  fight  France  and 
England  together  than  England  alone,  for 
then  we  could  dictate  terms  in  Paris  and  gain 
a  large  indemnity  from  France."  They  be- 
lieve, too,  that  had  their  government  stood 
firm,  France  would  have  yielded  —  a  belief 
probably  not  well  founded. 

Of  course  the  French  and  English  do  not 
share  this  view.  Frenchmen  and  many  well- 
informed  Englishmen  think  the  German 
army  in  the  event  of  war  would  be  blocked 
at  the  border,  and  that  a  Russian  invasion 
on  the  East  would  promptly  follow.  They 
believe  the  French  army  of  to-day,  though 
not  so  large,  a  better  equipped  and  better 
fighting  force  than  the  German  army.  But 
whatever  the  e\'ent  might  have  proved  with 
a  different  policy,  the  fact  is  that  in  the  com- 
ing elections  many  of  these  military  men  and 
aristocrats  will  throw  their  influence  against 
the  government's  policy,  so  far  as  that  can 
be  done  without  weakening  their  own  inter- 
ests. The  Crown  Prince,  when  he  applauded 
the  attacks  in  the  Reichstag  upon  the  policy 
of  the  Chancellor  and  the  Emperor,  was 
voicing  the  feelings  of  many  thousands  of 
influential  men  of  the  class  with  whom  he 
mostly  associates.  However  ill-judged  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  future  Emperor  his  act 
may  have  been,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
he  expressed  the  views  of  most  of  his  friends. 
The  Socialists  stand  for  peace,  but  this  does 
not  mean,  of  course,  that  they  and  the 
government  will  work  together.  Their  views 
are  too  radically  dift'erent.  Many  well-in- 
formed people,  however,  expect  the  Socialists 
to  gain  largely  from  the  situation. 

THE    ISOLATION   OF    GERMANY 

Germany  stands  to-day  almost  alone  in 
Europe.  She  is  an  ally  of  Italy.  For  twelve 
years  the  Emperor  and  his  go\  ernment  have 
promised  a  helping  hand  to  Turkey.  And 
now  the  war  in  Tripoli  has  come  under  such 
conditions  that  she  can  help  neither.  Did 
England,  as  many  think,  for  this  purpose 
encourage  Italy's  attack? 


ERNST    BASSERMANN,    LEADER    OF    THE    NATIONAL 
LIBERAL    PARTY 
(An   excellent  example   of  the  scholarly   trained   German 
official  who,  in  addition  to  his  military  and  administra- 
tive duties,  has  entered  the  field  of  active  party  politics) 

Germany,  like  every  great  ambitious  coun- 
try, believes  in  expansion.  But  whichever 
way  her  eyes  turn,  she  finds  England,  France, 
Russia  on  guard.  Her  experienced  conserva- 
tive leaders  feel  it  is  best  to  keep  the  peace, 
grow  in  wealth  and  help  the  common  man. 
One  lately  said,  too,  of  the  Emperor,  "He 
cares  for  his  people;  he  wants  their  wel- 
fare. His  grandfather  and  father  had  seen 
war,  and  they  instilled  into  him  a  wholesome 
knowledge  of  the  hell  it  is.  And  besides  he 
is  a  real  Christian.  He  will  have  no  war 
unless  his  people  and  the  honor  of  his  coun- 
try demand  it."  But  the  ambitious  military 
men  and  the  younger  patriots  with  hot  blood 
in  their  veins  and  with  heads  perhaps  none 
too  cool  think  him  and  his  advisers  weak 
and  shortsighted.  And  these  feelings,  now 
intense,  will  count  on  January  12. 

The  elections,  then,  with  the  issue  of  the 
tariff  emphasized  by  the  high  cost  of  living 
and  the  feelings  of  international  isolation  and 
jealousy,  may  well  prove  of  .significance  far 
beyond  the  territory  of  Germany.  They  are 
well  worth  careful  studv. 


RELIEF  FROM  A  MEMORIAL  TEMPLE  OF   RAMESES  I  AT  ABYDOS    y.\L\   DYNASTY; 

(Rameses  I  and  his  son  Seti  I,  making  offerings  to  Osiris  and  Isis  before  the  totem  of  Abydos,  the  box  in  which  the  heart  of 

Osiris  was  kept  mounted  on  an  upright  pole.     It  wa&  about  this  period  that  Moses  was  brought  up  in  Egypt  (the 

son  of  Seti  I  was  Rameses  II,  thought  to  be  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Oppression),  and  thus  Moses  was  surrounded 

with  some  of  the  most  magnificently  built  and  decorated  palaces  and  temples  the  world  has  ever  seen) 


EGYPT   IN   NEW  YORK 

BY   ERNEST   KNAUFFT 


X  X  T'HEN  the  Metropolitan  Museum  opened 
'  '  ten  new  galleries  this  season,  containing 
a  collection  of  recently  exhumed  Egyptian 
antiques,  the  unanimous  ^•erdict  was  that 
New  York  had  never  before  seen  a  more  im- 
pressive installation  of  an  exhibition!  Here 
were  pottery,  mummies,  scarabs,  tombs, 
stelae,  statues,  from  prehistoric  times,  more 


I'KE-DVNASTIC    XASE 

(The  emblem  on  the  masthead  and  the  representation  of 

mountains  below  show  symbols  that  were  later  used 

as  hieroglyphics  from  which  writing  was  developed) 


than  six  thousand  years  ago,  up  to  the  Arab 
conquest,  640  A.  D.,  arranged  in  chronologi- 
cal sequence,  so  that  the  eye  could  read,  at 
a  glance,  the  glyptic  story  of  the  Mother  of 
Civilization! 

All  spectators  were  confident  that  the 
management  of  the  institution  was  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  knew  what  the  mission 
and  function  of  a  museum  should  be;  they 
were  confident  that  the  trustees  in  selecting 
Dr.  Robinson  as  Director  had  placed  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place,  and  that  the 
Egyptian  Department,  under  the  guidance  of 
]\Ir.  Albert  M.  Lythgoe,  and  a  staff  of  schol- 
ars,— Messrs.  Arthur  C.  Mace  and  Herbert 
E.  Winlock,  and  Miss  Caroline  L.  Ransom — 
is  destined  to  become  a  distincti\-e  institu- 
tion among  American  museums. 

PRKIIISTORIC   PERIOD,    BEFORE   34OO   B.   C. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  man  has  been  on 
the  earth  some  200,000  years  (A.E.P.Weigall 
says  "600,000  or  800,000  years").  We  do  not 
know  how  much  of  this  time  he  used  flint 
implements  to  cut  his  food  with,  to  point 
his  arrows  and  spears,  but  we  know  he  did 
not  make  much  progress  in  civilization  till 
the  age  of  metal.  The  cases  in  the  First 
Egyptian  Room,  which  contain  flint  imple- 
ments, also  show  copper  implements  that  are 
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of  paramount  interest,  for  Dr.  G.  Elliott 
Smith  maintains  that  the  Egyptians  were  the 
first  people  to  introduce  metal  to  Asia  and 
Europe  ("The  Ancient  Egypt  and  its  InOu- 
ence  Upon  the  Civilization  of  Europe,"  Har- 
pers, 191 1).  This  may,  or  may  not  be  true, 
but  it  is  certain  that  Egypt  made  a  tremen- 
dous leap  in  civilization  at  the  very  beginning 
of  her  dynastic  career,  on  the  accession  of 
Menes  as  king  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt, 
about  3400  B.  c,  which  was  doubtless  due  to 
her  mastery  in  working  with  metal  tools. 
This  allowed  her  to  mine  immense  stones,  and 
finally  to  build  the  pyramids,  in  the  time  of 
Kufu  (Cheops)  during  the  Fourth  Dynasty 
2900-2750  B.  c, — perhaps  the  most  marvel- 
ous stone  work  the  world  had  ever  seen. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  making  of  metal 
implements,  and  in  her  stone  work,  that 
Eg>^:)t  conferred  a  favor  on  civilization;  but 
in  recording  events,  studying  the  philosophy  of 
religion,  and  in  cultivating  literature,  she  was 
the  mother  of  much  of  to-day's  development. 

At  the  time  of  the  First  Dynasty  writing  is 
already  developed,  and  the  inscriptions  of  the 
first  few  dynasties  may  be  read  to-day 
(thanks  to  the  discovery  of  the  Rosetta  stone 
in  1799)  almost  as  easily  as  we  can  read  An- 
glo-Saxon. 

On  a  number  of  vases  in  this  room  we  find 


PORTRAIT  IN  POSITION  ON  MUMMY  FROM  THE 
FAVUM,  SECOND  AND  THIRD  CENTURIES,  A.D. 
(From  the  beginning  to  tlie  end  of  their  history,  the  Egyp- 
tians treated  the  bodies  of  their  dead  with  respect,  although 
mummifying  was  perhaps  not  introduced  until  the  sth  or  6th 
Dynasty.  The  corpse  was  wrapped  in  various  ways.  Hero  the 
wrappings  form  a  pattern — this,  of  course,  is  a  late  example) 


QUART2ITE   HEAD    OF    AKHENATEN 
(Head-dress  restored,  XVHI  Dynasty,  1580-1315) 

depicted  boats  witli  masts  surmounted  by 
crude-looking  zigzags.  These  are  of  profound 
significance.  They  correspond  to  the  naval 
flags  of  to-day.  An  Egy|:)tian  standing  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  could  tell  from  what  dis- 
trict a  boat  came  by  the  emblem  on  its  mast. 
This  shows  the  early  use  of  the  pictograph, 
and  is  the  beginning  of  hieroglyphic  writing, 
where  the  pictograph  or  ideograph  soon  be- 
came a  syllabic  sign.  So  that  when  we  leave 
the  First  Room  and  pass  through  the  Second, 
and  Third  Rooms,  we  are  not  surprised  to 
come  face  to  face  with  long  hieroglyphic  in- 
scriptions on  tomb  walls. 

Here  are  also  models  of  pyramids,  masta- 
bas  (large  tombs),  coffins,  mummies,  and 
symbols,  like  the  Ka  (the  uplifted  hands),  the 
symbol  of  man's  "Double,"  or  soul,  and 
numerous  effigies  of  Osiris,  all  of  which  tell 
the  story  that  Egypt  all  through  its  history 
believed  in  the  resurrection  of  the  soul.  And 
that  much  of  its  art  and  architecture  has 
to  do  with  the  building  of  tombs  and  the  pre- 
serving of  mummies,  and  the  inscribing  of 
rituals  to  the  God  of  the  dead. 

The  other  exhibition  rooms  show  us,  besides 
religious  ikons,  a  number  of  portrait  monu- 
ments. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  por- 
trait monuments  is  the  small  head  of  Ak- 
henaten.  The  face  is  the  original  quartzite, 
the  crown  a  restoration.  There  arc  gaps 
where  the  eyes  and  eyebrows  should  be,  and 
we  are  told  they  were  inlaid  with  colored 
stone  or  enamel,  which  is  interesting  informa- 
tion, correlated  with  the  statement  of  Pro- 
fessor Saycc,  that  Akhenaten's  palace,  at 
Tel   el-Amarna,    (then   Akhct-Aton   c.    1360 
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B.  c.)  was  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  edifices 
ever  erected  by  man.  The  walls  and  columns 
were  inlaid  with  bronze  and  stone  in  various 
colors,  and  adorned  with  statuary  and  paint- 
ings. Even  the  floors  were  frescoed.  Pro- 
fessor Breasted  says:  "Ikhnaton  is  the  great- 
est and  most  individual  personality  in  the 
early  Oriental  world.  He  had  caught  the 
earliest  conception  of  universal  power  and 
dominion,  and  thus  gradually  gained  the  idea 
of  a  world-god,  being  the  first  man  in  history 
to  attain  this  monotheistic  conception,  some 
eight  centuries  before  it  was  reached  by  the 
Hebrews.  He  deified  the  fructifying  heat  of 
the  sun  and  called  his  new  divinity  'Aton.'" 
Akhenaten  means  "the  spirit  of  Aton,"  or 
the  Sun-disk.    A  hymn  written  to  the  Sun  in 


his  reign  is  as  beautiful  as  the  hymns  to 
Jehovah  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  The  pure  mono- 
theistic religion  did  not  suit  the  priests  of 
Amon  (the  old  sun  god)  at  Thebes,  however, 
so  Akhenaten  moved  his  court  to  Tel  el- 
Amarna. 

And  thus  the  kaleidoscope  picture  of  Egyp- 
tian civilization,  through  to  Coptic  times, 
forms,  and  shifts,  and  reforms,  in  a  hundred 
historic  combinations!  The  whole  made  up 
of  the  discarded  "remains"  of  "the  past," 
picked  up  and  set  together  by  the  patient 
workers  of  the  Museum  Expedition  force, 
that  have  been  excavating  so  diligently  for 
the  past  six  years  in  the  fields  of  Lisht,  and 
in  the  Oasis  of  Kharga.  And  the  result  is 
captivatingly  scientific. 


A  LOUVRE  OF  EASTERN  ART 

BY  FREDERICK  W.  COBURN 


pERPETUAL  possession  of  the  most  re- 
^  markable  collection  of  Japanese  and  Chi- 
nese art  yet  brought  together  under  a  single 
roof  has  been  assured  to  the  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  by  three  events  of  191 1.  In 
March  important  treasures  acquired  for  the 
museum  in  the  Orient,  by  Curator  Oka- 
kura  Kakuzo  and  by  Dr.  Denman  W.  Ross, 
were  first  publicly  shown.  In  July  the  will 
of  the  late  Dr.  Charles  G.  Weld  was  y)robated; 
it  bequeathed  to  the  museum  the  Weld  and 
Weld-Fenollosa  collections,  which  had  been 
lent  to  the  institution  indefinitely  for  some 
years  past.  In  September  the  gift  was  an- 
nounced of  the  vast  collection  formed  by  Dr. 
William  Sturgis  Bigelow. 

These  acquisitions,  together  with  others 
of  recent  date,  make  Boston  indisputably  the 
best  city  in  the  world  in  which  to  study  the 
arts  of  the  far  East.  The  Japanese  collection 
at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  is  exceeded  in 
extent  and  quality  only  by  the  collections  of 
the  Imperial  museums  which  are  scattered 
in  several  cities.  In  the  field  of  Tokugawa 
painting  it  is  unexcelled  anywhere.  The 
Chinese  exhibits,  except  in  the  department 
of  porcelains,  are  already  remarkably  strong 
and  complete,  and  are  in  process  of  rapid 
enlargement.  The  Oriental  wing,  therefore, 
of  the  new  building  of  the  museum  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue  has  become  a  veritable  Louvre 
of  far  Eastern  art. 

The  inventory  figures  are  impressive.  Dr. 
Bigelow's   gift    contains   more   than    26,000 


separate  works  of  art.  The  Weld  bequests 
are  inferior  only  in  quantity  and  of  practi- 
cally equal  artistic  consequence.  The  mu- 
seum to-day  possesses  more  than  5000  Jap- 


OXE    OF    MORE    THAN    SIXTY    THOUSAND    JAPANESE 
PRINTS    AT   THE    BOSTON   MUSEUM 
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BUDDHIST   DIVINITIES 

(In  gallery  of  Japanese  Court,  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts) 


anese  paintings  of  every  known  school  and 
manner;  more  than  60,000  prints;  upwards 
of  200  large  sculptures;  5000  or  more  pot- 
teries in  an  exhibit  so  complete  that  anything 
newly  acquired  proves  usually  to  be  a  dupli- 
cate; extensive  exhibits  of  ramma  and  other 
wood  carvings,  of  swords,  sword-guards,  and 
other  metalwork,  of  lacquers,  carved  ivories, 
textiles,  and  various  objects  of  virtuosity. 
The  Chinese  collections  include  a  very  large 
group  of  early  potteries,  lent  by  Frank  Gair 
Macomber,  and  the  most  important  col- 
lection outside  of  China  of  Chinese  stone 
sculptures,  representing  an  art  which  up  to 
a  decade  ago  was  hardly  known  to  have 
existed. 

So  general  to-day,  except  in  the  most  Phil- 
istine circles,  is  the  recognition  of  the  supe- 
riority in  all  artistic  attributes  of  a  screen 
painting  of  Korin  or  Motonobu  to,  say,  the 
canvases  of  the  nineteenth-century  German 
and  English  schools,  which  linger  in  many  mu- 
seums and  private  collections;  so  prevalent 
the  impression  among  enthusiasts  that  pos- 
terity will  rank  the  greatest  Japanese  masters 
as  co-equals  of  those  of  the  Renaissance;  so 
sure,  in  brief,  is  the  intelligent  public  of  the 
right  of  the  Japanese  to  be  regarded  as  a 
wonderfully  artistic  people  that  it  provokes 
amusement  to  note  evidence  of  the  Oriental 
collections'  having  come  in,  as  it  were,  by  the 
museum's   back   door.     Twenty    years    ago 


there  were  very  scholarly  folk  in  Boston  and 
Cambridge  who  regarded  the  Oriental  things 
as  interlopers,  and  even  now  one  sometimes 
hears  criticism  of  the  policy  of  acquiring  so 
much  "Japanese  junk."  Greek  sculptures, 
prints,  and  paintings  for  many  years  had  the 
right  of  way  in  the  trustees'  annual  account- 
ing of  their  stewardship.  Not  until  1897  did 
the  annual  report  contain  a  special  contri- 
bution from  the  Japanese  curator.  Only 
since  1904  has  the  museum  spent  any  of  its 
own  funds  for  Japanese  and  Chinese  objects. 
The  interest,  however,  of  a  few  devoted 
benefactors  has  never  waned.  Dr.  Bigelow's 
generosity  dates  back  to  1880,  when  he  first 
lent  a  group  of  lacquers  and  other  objects. 
A  little  later  Dr.  Weld  began  to  contribute. 
In  1 891  Frederick  L.  Ames  first  offered  munif- 
icent contributions.  The  year  following  there 
was  acquired  the  splendid  Morse  collection 
of  Japanese  pottery,  of  4S31  specimens, 
gathered  by  Professor  Edward  S.  INIorse  of 
Salem,  sometime  occupant  of  the  chair  of 
zoology  at  the  Imperial  University,  Tokyo. 
These  potteries  constitute  a  unique  record 
of  the  fictile  arts  of  Japan,  one  comparable 
only  to  certain  collections  of  European  cera- 
mics in  British  and  continental  museums. 
In  the  late  nineties,  Dr.  Denman  W.  Ross, 
who  has  since  become  a  foremost  contributor, 
gave  ten  paintings  from  a  celebrated  sot 
of  500  of  the  doings  of  "Rakan,''  formerly  in 
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KWANNON,    GODDESS    OF   MERCY 
Qapanese  bronze  statuette,  Nara  period,  ninth  century) 

the  temple  of  Daitokugi.  Since  then  Mrs. 
W.  Scott  Fitz  and  others  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  museum  to  purchase  valuable 
Oriental  works.  Mr.  Okakura's  advent  in 
1905  dispelled  any  lingering  disposition  to 
apologize  for  the  Japanese  genius. 

Commensurately  with  its  now  conceded 
importance,  the  far  Eastern  department  has 
been  placed  in  the  southerly  of  the  two  pro- 
jecting pavilions  of  the  new  museum  build- 
ing on  Huntington  Avenue,  to  which  the 
collections  were  moved  in  1909.  Without 
straining  for  picturesque  effect  the  architect 
has  created  in  the  galleries  a  suggestive  sem- 


blance of  the  national  architectural  back- 
ground of  wood,  plaster,  and  rice  paper.  The 
covered  court  in  the  center  of  the  pavilion, 
extending  to  the  roof,  is  devoted  on  the  ground 
floor  to  a  Japanese  garden,  with  gold-fish 
ponds,  stone  lanterns,  wood  carvings  and,  at 
the  further  end,  several  sculptured  divini- 
ties complacently  surveying  the  enclosure. 
Around  the  courtyard  on  the  level  of  the 
second  or  main  floor  of  the  museum  runs 
a  Japanese  gallery,  with  ancient  wood  carv- 
ings set  into  the  balustrade,  some  of  the 
finest  kakemono  in  the  wall  spaces  between 
columniations  and  with  seven  great  carved 
deities  on  the  side  opposite  the  staircase, 
which  in  its  turn  is  adorned  with  statuary 
and  ramma  from  temples  and  palaces. 
Around  the  upper  and  lower  divisions  of 
the  courtyard  extend  in  connected  series 
the  various  exhibition  and  study  rooms  of 
the  department.  Of  these  the  most  impres- 
sive is  a  dim  Buddha  room,  creepy  with  the 
vital  presence  of  a  score  or  more  of  large 
wooden  statues,  many  of  them  of  the  Heian 
period,  the  golden  age  of  Japanese  sculpture. 

The  approach  of  most  visitors  to  the  de- 
partment is  on  the  main  floor  through  a 
corridor  known  as  the  Chinese  gallery  and 
containing  Mr.  Macomber's  rich  collection 
of  Chinese  potteries  of  the  Han  and  subse- 
quent dynasties.  In  the  first  gallery  are 
recently  exhumed  stone  sculptures  from  cen- 
tral China,  some  of  these  so  delicately  beauti- 
ful as  to  recall  Hellenistic  Greek  workmanship: 
thence  each  room  has  its  appropriate  exhibits, 
always  with  avoidance  of  that  overcrowding 
which  the  older  artists  of  Japan  and  the 
modern  museologists  unite  in  regarding  as 
an  artistic  high  crime.  Comparatively  few 
things  are  exhibited  at  a  time;  the  remainder 
are  reserved  in  "study  rooms." 

That  Japanese  sculpture  is  still  so  un- 
familiar as  to  look  queer  to  most  Occidentals 
detracts,  of  course,  in  no  wise  from  the  value 
of  the  statuary  at  Boston.  The  sense  of 
oddity  wears  off  presently.  The  race  that 
produced  the  exquisite  Kano  paintings  was 
not  inept  in  the  use  of  the  mallet  and  chisel. 
The  development  of  a  highly  expressive 
sculptural  art  from  the  conventionalized  man- 
ner introduced  by  Korean  craftsmen  in  the 
sixth  century,  through  the  graceful,  delicate 
workmanship  of  the  Nara  period,  and  on  to 
the  florid,  over-ornate,  and  ultra-sensational 
temple  statuary  of  the  late  Tokugawa  era, 
is  henceforth  revealed  to  those  Americans 
who  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  see 
such  works  in  the  temples  for  which  they  were 
intended. 


THE  MAGNIFICENT  COLLEGE  THE  BRITISH  HAVE  BUILT  AT  DACCA 

(Dacca  was  the  Mohammedan  capital  of  Bengal,  and  now  is  the  headquarters  of  the  English  Lieutenant-Governor  of 

Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam) 


WHAT  THE   BRITISH    HAVE   DONE 

FOR   INDIA 

BY   SAINT   NIHAL   SINGH 

(Author  of  "  Glimpses  of  the  Orient  To-day,"  "  Essays  on  India,"  "  Messages  of  Uplift  for  India  ") 


APART  from  the  Oriental  magnificence 
which,  at  the  extravagant  expenditure 
of  over  $10,000,000  by  the  British-Indian 
Government  and  the  Maharajas,  gave  hither- 
to unexcelled  resplendency  to  the  pageant 
held  at  Delhi — Hindustan's  old  capital — on 
December  12,  to  hear  his  Majesty  George  V, 
King  of  England,  proclaimed  Emperor  of  the 
Indian  Empire,  there  is  a  significance  at- 
tached to  the  assemblage  which  is  bound  to 
appeal  even  to  those  who  hate  barbaric  pomp 
and  splendor,  but  are  interested  in  taking 
stock  of  the  good  the  peninsula  has  derived, 
directly  and  indirectly,  from  its  connection 
with  Great  Britain. 

THE   FIRST   EFFECTS    OF   BRITISH   RULE 

In  order  to  make  such  a  survey,  it  is  essen- 
tial, for  evident  reasons,  to  form  a  clear  con- 
cept of  the  chaotic  condition  of  the  country 
when  the  British  took  hold  of  it,  and  of  the 
forces  that  had  brought  this  about.  After 
the  death  of  Aurangzeb,  it  will  be  remem- 


bered, various  Moslem  viceroys  established 
themselves  as  rulers,  the  Sikhs  arose  in  the 
northwest  and  the  Marathas  in  the  south, 
and  plucked  many  gorgeous  plumes  from  the 
Mogul  peacock,  while  the  Portuguese,  French 
and  English  each  strove  to  secure,  and 
succeeded  in  gaining,  sovereignty  over  re- 
stricted areas.  Rivalries  in  the  camps  of  the 
foreigners,  aided  and  abetted  by  native  kings, 
led  to  bloody  conflicts  extending  over  decades, 
which,  by  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, ended  in  Great  Britain  being  recog- 
nized as  suzerain  over  the  whole  peninsula. 
But  in  1857,  when,  at  the  close  of  the  san- 
guinary Sepoy  Mutiny,  the  British  Crown 
took  over  the  government  of  India  from  the 
"East-India  Company,"  the  country,  as  the 
result  of  this  struggle  for  supremacy,  was  rent 
by  anarchy  which  jeopardized  life  and  prop- 
erty, disintegrated  industries,  impeded  trade 
and  commerce,  suspended  social  amenities 
and  interfered  with  religious  observances.  It 
is  from  this  morass  that  Great  Britain  has 
sought  to  rescue  Hindustan. 
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The  first  effort  of  the  British  Government 
of  India  was  to  drain  the  marsh  of  civil  war, 
and  it  has  succeeded  wonderfully  well  in 
carrying  through  this  undertaking.  Peace, 
no  greater  than  which  any  country  possesses, 
to-day  reigns  supreme  over  Hindustan,  and 
has  prevailed  for  more  than  a  half-century. 
Of  late  years,  even  local  disturbances — most 
of  them  of  a  religious  character,  due  to  the 
antipathy  existing  between  the  Hindus  and 
Mohammedans,  and  fought  over  such  an  in- 
offensive beast  as  the  cow,  which  the  former 
regard  as  sacred,  and  the  latter  as  a  cheap 
and  palatable  article  of  diet — are  becoming 
less  frequent  and  acrimonious.  To  guarantee 
the  continuance  of  this  tranquillity,  a  strong 
and  efficient  army  and  police  system  have 
been  established;  the  country  has  been  cut 
up  into  administrative  divisions  under  a  cen- 
tral government;  demarcations  have  been 
made  between  the  civil  and  military  depart- 
ments; the  levying  and  collection  of  taxes 
have  been  systematized;  the  laws  of  the  land 
have  been  codified  and  a  judiciary  established 
to  administer  them;  and  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try have  been  linked  up  with  good  roads, 
railways,  post,  telegraph,  and  telephone. 

A  settled  state  of  affairs  being  the  seed  of 
progress,  the  industrial,  intellectual,  social. 


moral,  religious,  and  political  reconstruction 
of  India  has  been  growing  apace  for  over  fifty 
years — and  the  people  have  made  note- 
worthy advancement  in  every  department  of 
life.  To  take  up  each  aspect  separately  and 
seriatim: 

The  first  effect  of  the  establishment  of  Pax 
Britannica  in  India  was  to  deal  a  staggering 
blow  to  the  industrial  system,  already  weak 
beyond  measure  as  the  result  of  the  anarchy 
of  centuries.  The  establishment  of  British 
rule  pulled  down  the  subtle  walls  that  always 
had  protected  the  native  craftsmen  from 
foreign  attack;  and,  wedded  as  they  were  to 
their  hand  looms  and  handicrafts,  working 
not  for  the  love  of  money,  but  for  the  sake  of 
artistic  production,  caring  everything  for  the 
world  to  come,  and  nothing  for  here  and  now, 
cherishing  their  tools,  that  had  known  no  im- 
provement for  ages,  too  much  to  discard  them 
for  efficient  implements,  they  were  forced 
to  compete  with  England  which,  at  that  time, 
led  the  world  in  producing  manufactures  by 
steam-driven  machinery.  The  result  of  it 
all  was  that  trades  and  industries  languished, 
the  soil  became  overburdened  with  labor,  and 
farms  shrank  in  size  in  inverse  ratio  as  the 
pressure  of  population  increased  on  them. 
The  backwardness  of  the  agriculturist,  his 


SPINNING  COTTON  BY  THE  ANTIQUATED  METHODS 

(Compare  this  with  the  interior  of  a  modem  mill,  shown  on  the  opposite  page) 
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clumsy  implements,  and  his 
antiquated  methods,  further 
aggravated  the  situation.  In 
addition,  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history,  Hindustan  began 
to  see  its  money  drained  to  a 
foreign  country,  for  the  pay 
of  Englishmen  who  never  had 
been  outside  of  London,  for 
the  pensions  of  retired 
Britishers  who  had  worked  in 
the  peninsula,  for  the  stores 
the  British-Indian  Govern- 
ment brought  from  ''home," 
and  on  account  of  the  trade 
balance  in  favor  of  Great 
Britain,  due  to  its  ability  to 
make  and  unmake  Indian 
tariffs,  to  exploit  motive  pow- 
er, and  to  its  altogether  supe  • 
rior  commercial  acumen. 
Thus  all  factors  combined  to  reduce  the 
economic  stability  of  the  land  of  Ind  to 
its  lowest  ebb. 

THE   INDUSTRIAL   REVOLUTION 

However,  during  the  last  four  or  five  dec- 
ades, India  has  been  gathering,  together  its 
industrial  forces  to  fight  foreign  competition. 
The  Government  has  established  a  few  tech- 
nical institutions,  and  sent  native  students 
to   Europe   and   America    to   learn   applied 


THE  INTERIOR 
LOCATED  AT 


OF  A  MODERN    SPINNING  AND  WEAVING    MILL, 
BROACH,  IN  THE  BOMBAY  PRESIDENCY,  INDIA 

chemistry,  obtain  a  theoretical  and  practical 
knowledge  of  the  various  trades  carried  on 
under  modern  conditions,  with  steam  and 
electricity,  and  learn  how  commerce  is  con- 
ducted by  the  most  advanced  nations.  In- 
dian philanthropists  and  industrialists  them- 
selves have  started  technological  schools,  and 
sent  promising  young  men  to  Japan,  the 
United  States,  and  Europe,  for  training. 
Hoardings  have  been  dug  out  of  the  earth 
where  they  had  been  buried  for  safety,  and 
invested  in  joint  stock  companies,  which  are 


GIRLS  MAKING  LACE  AT  KUSHPUR,  A  TOWN   POPULATED  BY  NATIVE  CHRISTIANS 

(Under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  Catholic  sisters) 
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NORTHWESTERN  INDIA  AS  IT  WAS  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  AGO 

(There  were  2,000,000  acres  that  looked  like  this,  before  the  British  brought  water  by  means  of  irrigation  canals  to  make 
it  fertile.  It  had  a  few  scattered  patches  of  bushes,  and  could  ill  support  a  few  Janglis — barbarians — who  lived  by  cattle 
breeding  and  stealing.  The  men  seen  in  the  photograph  are  some  of  these  primitive  people  who  are  fast  becoming 
civilized) 


setting  up  modern  factories,  organized  on  the 
Western  plan,  fitted  with  up-to-date  ma- 
chinery. Hundreds  of  such  enterprises  have 
already  been  established  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  are  producing  cotton,  silk,  and 
wool  cloth,  pencils,  porcelain,  pottery,  glass, 
leather  goods,  matches,  cigars,  cigarettes, 
pens,  buttons,  umbrellas,  celluloid  and  cellu- 
loid articles,  felt  hats,  pharmaceutical  prod- 
ucts, camphor,  printing  inks,  soaps,  candles, 
and  essential  oils:  scores  of  others  are  now 
in  course  of  construction,  one  of  the  most 
notable  being  the  Tata  Iron  Foundry,  which 
will  be  as  large  as  any  in  the  United  States. 
Most  of  these  ventures  are  financed,  super- 
vised, managed,  and  manned  by  Indians. 
Some  natives,  by  distinguishing  themselves 
through  their  mechanical  inventions,  scien- 
tific research,  and  the  commercial  exploita- 
tion of  chemical  secrets,  are  adding  to  their 
own  and  their  people's  prosperity. 

REVIVAL   OF   NATIVE   CRAFTS 

Simultaneously,  enterprising  Hindus  and 
Mohammedans  are  making  an  effort  to  give 
an  impetus  to  the  hand  industries  by  replac- 
ing cumbersome  tools  with  improved  hand 
looms  and  other  hand  machinery.  The  revival 
of  the  cult  of  handicrafts  in  the  Occident  is 
having  a  reflex  action  in  India  and  is  resur- 
recting the  old  traditions  of  the  indigenous 
arts  and  crafts.  The  new  patriotic  spirit, 
which  is  coming  to  be  the  most  distinguishing 
note  of  new  Hindustan,  is  tending  in  the 


same  direction,  creating  a  sentiment  that  is 
erecting  an  invisible  tariff  wall. 

NEW   FARMING   METHODS 

Agriculture  also  is  benefiting  from  this  gen- 
eral stimulus.  Young  men  have  entered 
schools  established  by  the  Government  for 
the  purpose  of  imparting  instruction  in 
scientific  agronomy,  or  have  gone  abroad  at 
the  expense  of  the  administration  or  private 
philanthropists,  or  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility, to  study  twentieth  century  farming 
and  farm  industries.  The  British-Indian 
Government  and  Native  States  alike  maintain 
experimental  farms,  which  demonstrate  scien- 
tific methods  and  issue  literature  to  induce 
the  simple  farmer-folk  to  give  up  the  ancient, 
and  adopt  better  ways  of  doing  their  work. 
The  revival  of  the  old  and  the  introduction 
of  new  industries,  by  reducing  the  undue 
pressure  on  the  soil,  and,  in  some  cases, 
occasioning  shortage  of  agricultural  labor, 
have  added  to  the  tendency  to  employ  chilled 
steel  plows,  modern  rollers  and  harrows,  reap- 
ers, winnowers,  steam  threshers,  fodder  cut- 
ters, and  other  took  such  as  are  used  by 
American  farmers. 

The  British  have  shown  great  enterprise 
in  building  irrigation  systems  in  Hindustan 
to  insure  that  the  land  already  under  cultiva- 
tion shall  receive  sufficient  water  when  the 
fickle  monsoon  is  stingy  in  sending  down 
showers,  and  to  make  the  desert  fertile,  so 
that  po]Hilation  may  be  more  evenly  distrib- 
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A  MODERN  REAPER  AT  WORK  ON  A  FARM  IN   LYALLPUR 

(This  portion  of  the  Punjab  Canal  Colonies  twenty-five  years  ago  was  a  desert,  but  to-day  has  become  a  world  granary. 
Compare  this  with  the  desert  photograph  on  the  opposite  page  to  grasp  the  contrast) 


uted  throughout  the  country.  More  than 
25,000,000  acres,  including  6,000,000  acres  of 
waste  land  in  northwestern  India  which,  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years,  have  been  con- 
verted into  a  world  granary,  are  protected  by 
canals — to  be  sure,  not  enough  for  a  country 
of  over  1,000,000  square  miles,  but  a  good 
record  for  less  than  sixty  years'  work. 

EDUCATIONAL   PROGRESS 

Great  Britain's  accomplishment  in  stimu- 
lating the  Indian  intellect  is  equally  note- 
worthy. The  Hindus  possess  a  philosophical 
mind.  In  the  old  days,  when  Europe  was 
peopled  with  savages,  they  had  famous  uni- 
versities at  Benares,  Bijaynagar,  and  Nadea, 
where  religion,  grammar,  logic,  and  moral 
philosophy  were  taught.  The  Mohammedans 
likewise  prized  learning,  and  many  of  the 
Mogul  Emperors  prided  themselves  as  much 
upon  their  skill  at  versification,  bon  mot,  and 
argument,  as  upon  their  vast  empire.  How- 
ever, at  the  time  when  the  Moslems  yielded 
their  throne  to  the  English,  no  systematic 
teaching  was  being  done  in  any  part  of  India. 
Brahmins  belonging  to  the  Hindu  temples  and 
the  Moulvis  of  the  Mohammedan  mosques, 
to  be  sure,  made  some  attempt  at  imparting 
knowledge,  but  they  were  feeble,  fitful,  and 
elementary  in  the  extreme.  The  British 
Government  of  India  has  established  univer- 
sities at  Calcutta,  Allahabad,  Lahore,  Bom- 
bay, and  Madras,  and  is  planning  to  found 
one  at  Rangoon.  The  Hindus  and  Moham- 
medans themselves  are  raising  funds  with  the 
intention  of  asking  King  George,  during  his 


stay  in  India,  to  lay  foundation  stones  for  a 
Hindu  university  at  Benares,  and  a  Moham- 
medan university  at  Aligarh.  Government 
colleges  and  high  schools  abound  everywhere 
in  Hindustan,  and  already  there  is  a  grammar 
school  in  one  village  out  of  every  five. 

The  people  themselves  have  started  and 
are  maintaining  hundreds  of  primary  schools 
and  a  score  or  more  of  academies,  some  of 
which  receive  subsidies  from  the  administra- 
tion, while  others  are  absolutely  independent 
of  grants-in-aid.  Both  the  rulers  of  the  land 
and  private  individuals  conduct  a  large  num- 
ber of  schools  and  colleges  exclusively  for 
girls,  which  serve  a  useful  end  by  bringing  the 
light  of  emancipation  to  thousands  of  native 
women,  who,  in  their  turn,  are  carrying  it  on 
to  their  less  fortunate  sisters.  Of  course,  as 
yet  only  a  small  minority  of  Indians  have 
become  literate,  and  to-day  the  larger  per- 
centage of  boys  and  girls  of  school-going  age 
are  not  attending  institutions  of  learning;  but 
none  the  less  a  great  impetus  has  been  given 
to  the  campaign  to  rid  Hindustan  of  its  igno- 
rance and  consequent  superstition.  The 
British  so  far  have  not  seen  their  way  clear 
to  make  elementary  education  free  or  com- 
pulsory, though  just  now  a  bill  has  been 
introduced  and  is  being  pushed  by  the  Indian 
members  of  India's  parliament — the  Supreme 
Legislative  Council — to  introduce  these  fea- 
tures in  the  educational  system.  One  of  the 
Maharajas,  Sayaji  Rao  III,  has  carried  out 
this  reform  in  his  State  of  Baroda,  while  the 
rulers  of  Travancore,  Mysore,  Patiala,  and 
a  few  other  native  States,  have  made  public 
instruction  in  the  lower  grades  free. 
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GIRLS  AND  WIDOWS  WHO  ARE  RECEIVING  A  MODERN  EDUCATION  AT  THE  "  VANITA  VISHRAM." 

(This  institution  was  started  in  Surat  by  two  Hindu  widows  who  sold  all  their  ornaments  and  contributed  all  they  pos- 
sessed to  the  fund.     These  women  are  seated  on  chairs  in  the  center) 
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ONE  OF  THE  MOST  ENLIGHTENED  INDIAN  PRINCES,  THE  THAKORE  SAHIB  OF  GONDAL 
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DOING  AWAY  WITH  VICIOUS 
CUSTOMS 

The  British,  being  foreign- 
ers, and  only  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  when  compared  with 
the  Indian  population — there 
are  less  than  300,000  Euro- 
pean men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, all  told,  among  300,- 
000,000  natives — for  patent 
reasons  have  not  dared  to  do 
much  to  interfere  directly 
with  the  social,  moral,  and 
religious  canons  of  the  people. 
Yet  with  the  cooperation  of 
progressive  Indians  they  have 
passed  laws  to  abolish  sati — 
the  immolation  of  Hindu 
widows  on  their  husbands' 
funeral  pyres,  a  cruel  custom, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  ofttimes  relatives,  con- 
sidering it  cheaper  to  persuade 
or  force  the  hapless  women 
thus  to  kill  themselves  than 
to  support  them  for  a  long 
term  of  years,  egged  them  on 
to  commit  suicide  in  this 
orthodox  manner;  legalized 
widow  remarriage,  thus  deal- 
ing an  insidious  but  tremen- 
dously effective  blow  to  the 
Hindu  practice  of  enforcing 
widowhood;  made  matri- 
mony between  men  and 
women  professing  different 
religions  possible;  and 
fixed    the    age    of    consent. 

Indirectly,  the  English  have  inspired  the  years,  have  increasingly  urged  the  reconstruc- 
natives  to  set  about  reorganizing  their  social,  tion  of  society  along  saner,  more  modern,  and 
moral,  and  religious  systems.  Indians  edu-  civilized  lines.  Organizations  have  been 
cated  in  the  modern  schools  and  colleges  established  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
find  it  impossible  to  live  up  to  such  require-  effect  these  reforms,  and  the  propaganda  is 
ments  of  caste  as  the  practice  of  looking  upon  yearly  enlisting  the  enthusiasm  of  a  con- 
more  than  60,000,000  of  their  confreres  as  stantly  growing  number  of  men  and  women, 
"untouchable,"  and  treating  them  worse  than  In  more  than  one  metropolis  to-day  institu- 
dogs;  refusing  to  break  bread  with  people  of  tions  are  to  be  found  where  members  of  the 
other  clans  and  creeds  than  their  own;  re-  fair  sex,  many  of  them  widows,  are  being 
fraining  from  going  abroad  for  material  bet-  trained  to  be  sisters  of  mercy,  to  aid  and 
terment  or  pleasure;  abstaining  from  marrying  instruct  the  poor  and  neglected, 
outside  the  extremely  restricted  area  pre-  The  most  remarkable  result  of  Western 
scribed  for  them;  or  compelling  widows  to  education  has  been  the  revitalizing  of  Hindu- 
remain  single  without  insisting  upon  com-  ism  and  Islam.  Dissenting  faiths,  such  as 
pulsory  "widowerhood."  Their  education  the  Brahmo  Samaj,  the  Arya  Saniaj,  and 
makes  them  recognize  the  banefulness  of  ex-  Theosophy  have  sprung  up,  Sikhism  has  been 
tremely  early  wedlock  and  its  consequent  evil,  revived,  and  Mohammedanism  inspired  to 
immature  motherhood.  They  therefore,  purge  itself  of  many  hindering  accretions, 
singly  and  collectively,  during  the  last  fifty  These  religious  bodies  are  exerting  their  whole 
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influence  to  divert  the  people  from  the  mere 
mumbling  of  meaningless  prayers,  to  endeav- 
oring to  build  up  a  good  moral  character. 
Monogamy  is  making  a  great  headway 
among  both  Hindus  and  ]\Ioslems,  and  they 
are  trying  to  give  a  more  equitable  status  to 
their  women. 

POLITICAL   IDEALS 

It  is  only  natural  that  modern  education 
should  develop  political  aspirations  in  the 
Indians.  They  desire  to  see  their  country 
governed  by  native  agency  on  the  same 
principles  as  those  in  vogue  in  Occidental 
lands.  However,  the  bulk  of  them  realize 
that,  at  the  present  stage  of  India's  evolution, 
a  popular  administration  is  not  possible,  and 
they  therefore  do  not  press  England  to  im- 
mediately leave  its  Oriental  dependency  to 
its  fate,  but  agitate  for  the  granting  of  self 
government  to  the  people  as  literacy  ad- 
vances among  them.  There  is  a  small 
majority,  to  be  sure,  which  is  eager  to  see 
Hindustan  absolutely  and  at  once  freed  from 
British  leading-strings,  and  the  extremists 
among  them  even  go  to  the  length  of 
occasionally  throwing  bombs  and  firing  re- 
volvers at  officials,  and  advocating  a  com- 
plete boycott  of  English  men  and  goods. 
But  the  number  of  impatient  idealists  and 
anarchists  is  small  compared  with  the  great 
moderate  majority.  In  acknowledgment  of 
the  demands  of  Young  India,  and  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  people  have  pro- 
gressed materially  and  intellectually  during 
the  last  half-century.  Great  Britain  has  con- 
ceded to  the  natives  a  limited  voice  in  the 
administration  of  their  own  country;  and 
every  year  sees  more  of  the  important  govern- 
mental posts  being  given  to  them. 

Similar  improvement  is  going  on  in  the 
native  States,  which  must  be  distinguished 
from  British  India,  being  ruled  by  Indian 
princes  who,  though  subject  to  the  super- 
vision and  advice  of  the  paramount  power  in 
carrying  on  their  government,  yet  are  practi- 
cally the  masters  of  all  they  survey.  Many 
of  the  Maharajas,  as  has  been  observed,  have 
shown  great  enthusiasm  in  affording  excellent 
educational  facilities  for  their  subjects,  and 
the  enlightened  rulers  of  Mysore  and  Travan- 
core  have  conceded  important  legislative 
rights  to  their  people.  Whereas  in  the  old 
days,  the  princes  used  to  vie  with  one  another 
in  being  the  most  extravagant  in  jewels,  and 
dress,  and  capricious  pleasure,  now  the  more 


progressive  among  them  are  running  a  race 
to  provide  stable  administrations.  Without 
undue  pressure  from  the  outside,  here  and 
there  these  potentates  are  bringing  to  an  end 
the  policy  of  their  forefathers,  who  looked 
upon  all  state  revenue  as  belonging  to  their 
pri\-y  purse,  and  are  voluntarily  limiting  their 
expenditures.  The  native  rulers  attempt  to 
emulate  the  example  of  British  India,  while 
the  alien  administrators  try  to  outstrip  the 
Maharajas  in  introducing  advanced  measures. 
A  healthy  rivalry  thus  exists  between  the  two, 
and  steadily  is  increasing  as  time  rolls  on, 
portending  the  present  and  future  well-being 
of  the  whole  of  the  land. 

The  British  do  not  take  the  stand  that  they 
ha^•e  perfected  the  government  of  India  to  a 
point  where  it  cannot  be  improved — the 
educated  Indians  would  not  permit  them  to 
harbor  such  a  thought  for  a  moment,  even 
if  they  were  inclined  to  do  so.  A  public  plat- 
form and  press  have  gradually  been  estab- 
lished which,  in  conjunction  with  the  Indian 
members  of  the  Supreme  and  Provincial 
Legislative  Councils,  keep  the  oflacials  strung 
up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  efiiciency  and 
watchfulness.  Journalistic  and  oratorical 
gad-flies  keep  stinging  the  natives,  also,  to 
do  all  they  can  to  hurry  along  the  intellect- 
ual, social,  moral,  and  spiritual  evolution  of 
the  countr)-. 

Consequently  India  in  191 1  is  not  only  in. 
every  respect  incomparably  better  than  it 
was  when  the  British  entered  it  as  traders, 
or  when  their  so\ereign  took  hold  of  the 
reins  of  its  government,  but  it  actually  is  on 
the  high  road  of  progress,  and  is  making 
giant  strides,  despite  the  fact  that  the  inertia 
of  centuries  and  the  wrangling  of  warring 
races  and  creeds  flag  its  energies.  Impor- 
tant as  it  is  that  the  English  have  established 
peace,  built  schools,  provided  transportation 
and  communication  facilities,  modernized  old 
irrigation  canals  and  constructed  new  ones, 
codified,  revised,  and  improved  the  laws  of 
the  land,  and  introduced  other  features  of  a 
humane  go\-ernment,  they  have  done  even 
greater  good  in  kicking  the  natives  out  of 
their  lethargy  of  ages,  and  inspiring  the  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  people  to  settle  their  quar- 
rels of  the  past,  bury  the  hatchet,  and  turn 
their  attention  to  self-improvement.  In  the 
long  run,  self-help  is  the  best  aid,  and  the 
British,  having  been  the  means  of  stimulating 
the  Indians  with  the  desire  to  work  out  their 
own  salvation,  have  performed  the  most  in- 
valuable ser\ace  for  Hindustan. 
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A  MOUNTAIN  OF  POTASH  ROCK— STONE  MOUNTAIN,  GEORGIA 

(This  granite  dome  is  calculated  by  Mr.  Phalen  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  to  contain  32,000.000  tons  of  potash. 

There  are  thousands  of  such  mountains,  but  the  potash,  at  the  present  stage  of  scientific  investigation,  is  unavailable) 


THE   POTASH   SEARCH    IN   AMERICA 

BY  GUY   ELLIOTT   MITCHELL 

(United  States  Geological  Survey) 


T  AST  year  American  farmers  bought  from 
Germany  about  $15,000,000  worth  of  pot- 
ash salts.  In  1910  we  bought  $12,000,000 
worth;  in  1900,  about  $4,000,000  worth. 
During  these  twelve  years  we  spent  for  pot- 
ash $75,000,000,  and  during  the  coming  twelve 
years,  at  the  present  rate  of  increase  in  con- 
sumption, we  shall  spend  $425,000,000  more. 
While  this  possible  increased  demand  for  pot- 
ash is  enormous  it  is  by  no  means  improbable. 
We  are  really  just  beginning  to  recognize 
widely  the  great  value  of  potash  as  a  fertilizer 
and  its  capacity  for  doubling  the  agricultural 
yield  of  many  broad  areas.  The  possibilities 
of  its  use  in  the  United  States  are  almost  limit- 
less. Nor  would  such  an  increase  be  phe- 
nomenal in  the  history  of  our  mineral  devel- 
opment. Our  consumption  of  some  other 
minerals  has  increased  in  an  even  more 
spectacular  manner — coal,  for  instance.  The 
difference  is  that  we  are  importing  all  this 
potash,  and  it  goes  against  the  American  grain 
to  send  abroad  our  good  money  for  a  raw 
material,  especially  a  mineral.  For  we  pride 
ourselves  on  being  by  far  the  greatest  mineral 
producers  of  the  world. 

It  is  well  worth  while,  therefore,  to  find 
an  American  supply  of  potash.    As  a  matter  of 


fact  we  must  either  purchase  potash  or  pro- 
duce it,  since  potash  is  an  absolutely  essen- 
tial constituent  of  any  complete  fertilizer. 
The  period  of  virgin  soil  requiring  no  fertili- 
zer, and  of  a  wood-ashes'  supply,  has  gone 
by  in  the  United  States  and  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  generally  necessary  to  apply 
potash  salts  in  common  agricultural  practice. 
Without  potash  in  the  soil  no  plant  can  graze, 
much  less  thrive  and  reproduce  itself. 

The  German  potash  controversy  of  last 
year  called  attention  to  our  dependence  upon 
Germany's  world  supply  of  potash  salts,  and 
vigorous  measures  were  at  once  instituted  to 
find  an  American  supply.  In  the  internation- 
al dispute  German  diplomacy,  or  rather  arro- 
gance, beat  us  hands  down.  The  Germans 
dictated  their  terms  and  we  accepted  them, 
perforce,  because  they  held  trump  cards — 
namely,  a  real  world's  monopoly  of  supply; 
yet,  after  all,  was  the  German  course  really  a 
diplomatic  one?  German  authorities  are 
beginning  to  question  it,  and  to  note  with 
concern  the  activity  and  determination  to 
find  potash  in  America,  success  in  which 
will  of  course  cut  off  an  opulent  market  for 
the  German  product.  .Americans  arc  recog- 
nized as  always  loath  to  pass  under  the  yoke, 
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and  the  potash  policy  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment is  now  being  freely  criticized  even  in  the 
German  press  itself.  ^ 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  great 
Prussian  potash  salt  deposits  are  about  as 
nearly  inexhaustible  as  it  is  possible  to  con- 
sider a  mineral  resource;  American  farmers 
were  complacently  sending  their  millions 
abroad  each  year  for  these  salts,  and  if  the 
country  had  not  been  stirred  from  shore  to 
shore  by  the  particularly  odious  exactions 
ofj  the  foreign  potash  syndicate  the  United 
Stales  would  doubtless  have  gone  on  indef- 
initely pouring  its  gold  into  Germany  in 
exchange  for  potash.  But  a  sleeping  giant 
has  been  aroused,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  Old  World  diplomacy,  so  called,  has 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  killed  the  goose 
that  laid  the  golden  egg.  The  search  for 
American  potash  is  in  progress  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  no  golden  Eldorado  ever  held  out 
better  prospects  for  success.  Moreover,  when 
the  find  is  made  it  will  be  a  bigger  discovery 
and  of  more  economic  importance  to  the 
nation  than  the  greatest  gold  camp  in  the 
history  of  treasure  hunting. 

AMERICA  HAS  A  GREAT  POTENTIAL  POTASH 
SUPPLY 

A  most  singular  fact  it  is  that  with  potash 
one  of  the  commonest  of  minerals  there  should 
be  only  one  commercial  source — namely,  the 
Stassfurt  deposits  of  Germany.  The  United 
States,  the  richest  mineral  belt  in  the  world, 
has,  however,  no  lack  of  potash.  She  has 
countless  millions  of  tons  of  it — entire  moun- 
tain ranges  of  potash-bearing  rock,  well  dis- 
tributed over  the  United  States;  but  seem- 
ingly as  a  test  of  man's  ingenuity.  Nature  has 
tightly  locked  it  up  against  human  use.  Even 
as  the  ship-wrecked  mariner  exclaims,  "Water, 
water  everywhere,  but  not  a  drop  to  drink!" 
so  the  American  farmer,  surrounded  on  every 
side  by  ridges  and  cliffs  of  potash  rock,  may 
echo,  "Potash,  potash  everywhere,  but  not 
a  pound  to  use!"  In  short,  the  enormous 
quantities  of  potash  contained  in  the'  gran- 
ites and  feldspars  are  insoluble  and  unavaila- 
ble as  a  plant  food,  and  no  cheap  process  of 
extraction  has  yet  been  devised. 

SEARCH  EOR  THE  POTASH  SALTS 

Rocks,  then,  are  one  source  of  potash: 
another  and  very  likely  one  is  deposits  of 
soluble  salts  in  the  arid  West,  similar  to  those 
of  Germany.  A  year  ago  Congress  appro- 
priated $20,000,  which  became  available  on 
July  I,  to  enable  the  United  States  Geologi- 


cal Survey  to  search  for  such  potash  deposits, 
and  work  is  being  pushed  along  this  line,  deep- 
drilling  operations  now  being  under  way  in  the 
desert  regions  of  Nevada.  The  source  of  all 
potash  salt  deposits  is  ocean  water  and  leach- 
ings  from  rocks,  and  since  the  West  was  in  an 
early'geologic  age  covered  by  the  primal  ocean, 
and  it  is  known  that  in  the  succeeding  up- 
heavals of  the  continent  many  vast  inland 
seas  were  formed  which  later  dried  up,  it  is 
deduced  that  there  were  left  enormous  de- 
posits of  salt  and  potash. 

Study  of  the  Great  Basin  desert  region  by 
Geologist  H.  S.  Gale  revealed  this  as  the  most 
promising  area  for  the  first  drilling  operations. 
This  conclusion  was  based  largely  on  the 
early  geologic  work  of  G.  K.  Gilbert  and  I.  C. 
Russell,  who,  in  Geological  Survey  Mono- 
graphs I  and  XI,  describe  in  scientific  detail 
the  origin  and  structure  of  the  prehistoric 
Lakes  Bonneville  and  Lahontan.  These 
ancient  lakes  were,  in  a  former  geologic  age, 
enormous  bodies  of  water,  many  times  the 
area  of  Lake  Superior,  and  Mr.  Gale  states 
that  no  more  convincing  reason  can  be  ad- 
vanced for  the  belief  that  immense  quantities 
of  saline  material  must  be  included  in  the 
strata  underlying  the  desert  sinks  of  the  Great 
Basin  than  that  set  forth  in  the  philosophic 
writings  of  these  eminent  geologists,  repre- 
senting field  investigations  in  the  early  eigh- 
ties. From  the  study  of  these  reports  with 
their  excellent  geologic  maj)s,  coupled  with 
field  examinations  by  Mr.  Gale,  it  was  con- 
cluded that  the  most  promising  test  of  the 
hypothesis  of  possible  buried  salines  in  con- 
centrated form  would  be  somewhere  in  the 
low  portions  of  either  the  Lahontan  or  the 
Bonneville  basin. 


DEEP  DRILLING  IN  THE  "GREAT  BASIN " 


The  Lahontan  basin  was  chosen  because 
that  lake  is  known  to  have  never  overflowed, 
and  a  site  was  selected  near  Fallon,  Nevada. 
A  drilling  outfit  was  therefore  shipped  from 
Pittsburgh,  operations  were  begun  on  Octo- 
ber I  with  a  twelve-inch  drill  hole,  and  on  De- 
cember i  a  depth  of  380  feet  had  been  reached. 
The  discovery  of  such  saline  deposits,  though 
its  likelihood  is  supported  by  the  best  geolo- 
gic information  of  to-day,  Mr.  Gale  states 
conservatively,  should  perhaps  be  regarded 
as  a  possibility  rather  than  a  probability. 

The  value  of  this  possibility  has  of  course 
been  carefully  considered  and  it  is  believed 
that  as  a  public  enterprise,  at  least,  a  rea- 
sonable test  is  not  only  justified  but  highly 
desirable.     In  a  word,  it  is  the  hope  of  the 
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A  WALL  OF  THE  LEUCITE.  POTASH-RICH  ROCK  OF  WYOMING 

(The  Leucite  Hills  include  some  ten  square  miles  of  visible  volcanic  capping,  analyzing  from  8  to  ii  per  cent,  potash. 

The  rock  "in  sight"  is  estimated  by  geologists  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  to  contain 

nearly  a  quarter  of  a  billion  tons  of  potash) 


Geological  Survey  to  locate  one  or  more  pot- 
ash beds,  for  the  conditions  are  believed  to 
be  distinctly  favorable.  It  may  be  remarked 
in  this  connection  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment spent  five  years  in  sinking  the  shaft 
near  Stassfurt  which  resulted  in  a  discovery 
the  value  of  whose  ultimate  product  can  be 
estimated  only  in  billions  of  dollars.  It  is 
somewhat  to  be  regretted,  however,  that 
for  an  object  of  such  undoubted  and  urgent 
importance  Congress  did  not  at  once  appro- 
priate enough  money  to  provide  for  a  dozen 
drilling  parties  throughout  the  West  instead 
of  for  one. 

CHEMISTRY    MAY     SOLVE     THE     PROBLEM 

Another  appropriation  of  $12,500  was  made 
by  Congress  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  investigations  of  a  chemical 
nature  have  been  carried  on  by  that  depart- 
ment in  the  hope  of  developing  some  practical 
process  for  extracting  potash  from  the  feld- 
spars and  other  rocks  as  above  noted.  Much 
of  the  common  granite,  for  instance,  contains 
4  or  5  per  cent,  of  potash,  and  many  of  the 
feldspars  contain  as  high  as  8,  10,  or  12  per 
cent,  of  potash  (K2O).  The  feldspars,  it  may 
be  mentioned,  constitute  over  50  per  cent, 
of  all  rocks.  These  would  make  a  satisfactory 
high-grade  potash  fertilizer  for  all  practical 
purposes,  with  an  exhaustless  supply,  except 
that  as  stated  the  potash  content  of  rocks  is 
not  readily  soluble,  and  there  is  no  known 
cheap  method  of  extracting  it.     Other  rocks 


with  high  potash  content,  which  may  be 
more  readily  reduced  than  the  feldspars,  are 
being  investigated.  Among  those  mentioned 
by  the  Geological  Survey  are  the  alunites 
and  the  rhyolites  and  especially  the  leucite 
rocks  of  Wyoming,  which  contain  as  much 
potash  as  the  German  kainite  salt  which  is 
imported  in  large  quantities.  These  leucite* 
deposits  have  been  described  by  the  Survey 
geologist  as  a  volcanic  capping,  covering  an 
area  of  about  ten  square  miles  to  a  depth  of 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet.  Analyses  of 
this  rock  show  it  to  contain  from  9  to  12  per 
cent,  of  potash,  so  that  with  a  cheap  method 
of  extraction  this  single  small  area  should 
yield  hundreds  of  millions  of  tons  of  pure 
potash  salts.  Upon  this  problem  of  the  ex- 
traction of  potash  from  rocks  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  many  private  inves- 
tigators, have  been  hard  at  work.  Several 
scores  of  processes  have  already  been  pat- 
ented, most  of  which  are  plainly  impossible, 
but  some  may  prove  out  to  be  commercially 
feasible,  while  at  least  two  are  believed  to 
be  all  but  assured  successes. 

SCHEMES    TO    FLEECE    THE    PUBLIC 

With  the  general  interest  aroused  over  the 
possibilities  of  new  discoveries  there  has 
come  the  usual  number  of  schemes  to  fleece 
the  public.  Thus  a  syndicate  was  recently 
heralded  in  an  Eastern  State  as  having  ac- 
quired a  large  area  of  land  containing  im- 
mense deposits  of  "potash  ore"  running  24 
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per  cent,  pure  potash.  It  was  stated  that 
a  $10,000,000  corporation  had  been  formed  to 
supply  the  nation  with  potash,  and  that  it 
might  be  possible  for  the  public  to  secure  a 
limited  amount  of  the  stock.  Most  fortu- 
nately for  the  public  the  Geological  Survey 
had  examined  the  area  in  question  several 
years  ago  and  had  published  a  report  on  it. 
The  Director  of  the  Survey  immediately 
issued  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  while  the 
deposits  of  rock  in  question  contained  a  fair 
percentage  of  potash — 8  or  10  per  cent. — it 
was  of  an  insoluble  nature,  and  therefore  the 
so-called  "ore,"  as  a  source  of  potash  under 
any  present  known  commercial  process  of 
extraction,  was  worthless.  The  Survey  re- 
port describing  this  deposit  also  described 
about  seventy-five  other  similar  deposits. 

Another  line  of  investigation  of  a  potash 
supply  and  one  which  holds  out  much  promise 
of  success  is  in  the  use  of  the  ocean  flora,  the 
seaweeds  as  they  are  called,  although  should 
seaweeds  provide  a  plentiful  source  of  potash 
the  term  would  quickly  become,  if  indeed  it 
is  not  already,  a  misnomer,  since  an  accepted 
definition  of  a  weed  is  a  plant  whose  virtues 
yet  remain  undiscovered. 

SEAWEED    A    RICH    SOURCE    of    POTASH 

In  a  bulletin  on  potash  by  W.  C.  Phalen, 
issued  by  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey in  February,  191 1,  reference  was  made  to 
the  giant  kelps  of  the  Pacific  Coast  as  a 
possible  practical  source  of  potash,  based  on 
some  exhaustive  experiments  and  analyses 
made  of  several  varieties  of  these  huge  sea- 
weeds, and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  busily  investigating  the  practica- 
bility of  harvesting  the  annual  growths  of 
these  inexhaustible  ocean  meadows. 

Credit  for  the  discovery,  or  at  least  dis- 
cussion of  the  availability  of  these  seaweeds 
as  an  adequate  source  of  American  fertilizer, 
and  their  amazing  richness  in  soluble  potash 
seems  to  belong  to  David  M.  Balch,  S.B., 
who  contributed  to  the  Journal  of  Industrial 
and  Engineering  Chemistry,  in  1909,  an  in- 
teresting description  of  the  growth  and  com- 
position of  the  "Giant  Kelps  of  California," 
suggesting  the  feasibility  of  utilizing  them 
as  an  ever  renewable  source  of  cheap  potash. 
It  is  this  plan  to  which  Geologist  Phalen 
briefly  refers.  Here  is  a  potash  supply  readily 
available  for  the  use  of  the  farmer.  It  only 
remains  to  devise  a  plan  for  reaping  the  unique 
crop;  the  rest  of  the  process  is  simple,  for 
seaweed  has  been  used  as  a  fertilizer  from 
time  immemorial. 


The  ocean  is  a  vast  and  inexhaustible 
reservoir  of  potash.  Held  in  a  dilute  solution, 
the  ocean's  potash  content,  figured  from  the 
"Data  of  Geochemistry"  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  would  nevertheless  con- 
stitute a  mine  of  solid  potash  salts  the  size 
of  the  State  of  Indiana  and  8000  feet  deep. 
It  would  cover  the  entire  United  States  to  a 
depth  of  approximately  100  feet.  It  is  quite 
impracticable  to  extract  commercially  the 
mere  trace  of  potash  from  sea  water,  yet 
the  seaweeds  eagerly  concentrate  it;  indeed 
in  this  respect  their  usefulness  to  man  may 
be  compared  to  that  of  the  clover  family 
whose  roots  concentrate  the  free  nitrogen 
from  the  limitless  supply  of  our  atmosphere. 
Thus  it  only  remains  to  harvest  the  seaweeds 
as  we  do  the  clovers. 

BROAD  SEA  MEADOWS  OF  GIANT  KELPS 

Mr.  Balch  describes  three  species  of  giant 
seaweed  or  kelp  which  cover  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  seafloor  along  the  Pacific 
Coast,  ranging  from  Mexico  up  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  the  plants  growing  in  a  single  season 
to  a  height  of  sixty  feet,  and  forming  dense 
belts  or  groves,  covering  the  ocean's  surface 
in  many  places  with  broad  meadows  of  grace- 
ful foliage,  and  with  tissues  literally  gorged 
with  potash.  A  large  number  of  analyses, 
made  by  Balch  of  the  salts  secreted  by  these 
kelps,  show  a  potash  content  of  from  50  to 
over  70  per  cent. 

If  by  any  means  at  our  command,  says,  Mr. 
Balch,  we  attempt  to  extract  the  dozen  ounces 
of  potash  contained  in  each  ton  of  sea  water, 
we  shall  find  ourselves  engaged  in  a  difiicult 
and  unremunerative  endeavor  which  we  can- 
not successfully  accomplish.  But  our  marine 
agencies  are  quietly  and  ceaselessly  accom- 
plishing this  task  for  our  advantage.  Each 
plant  of  the  giant  kelps  stores  up  yearly,  in 
addition  to  other  valuable  products,  most 
liberal  quantities  of  potash  of  a  remarkable 
purity  as  the  result  of  a  natural  process.  We 
have  but  to  gather  the  plant  and  utilize  its 
products.  If  we  are  not  wise  enough  to  do  so, 
the  plant,  having  reached  maturity,  decays, 
its  products  return  to  the  ocean,  are  taken 
up  by  its  successors  in  the  ensuing  year,  and 
the  opportunity  is  ours  once  again.  Along 
our  coasts  are  growing  with  the  rapidity 
and  vigor  of  the  bamboo  countless  millions 
of  marine  plants,  each  of  which  may  store 
up  during  its  short  life  from  one  to  two  pounds 
of  chloride  and  sulphate  of  potassium. 

The  conclusions  reached  are  that  a  ton  of 
air-dried  kelp  in  addition  to  valuable  by- 
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products  can  be  depended 
on  for  a  minimum  yield  of 
500  pounds  of  pure  potash 
salts  and  three  pounds  of 
iodine.    These  are  worth 
above  $20  in  the  markets, 
and  with  the  addition  of 
the  by-products  Mr.  Balch 
conservatively  places  the 
value  of  the  product  of  a 
ton  of  air-dried  kelp  at  $25. 
This   value   he    compares 
with  a  yield  of  $6  per  ton 
from    the    distillation    of 
wood,  which  is  cut,  split, 
stacked,    seasoned    for    a 
year,  and  then  transported 
to  the  plant  for  distillation. 
The  harvesting  and  han- 
dling of  the  kelp,  according 
to  Mr.  Balch,  should  pre- 
sent no  great  difficulty.   A 
steam    scow    or     launch, 
manned    and   fitted    with 
labor-saving  devices,  could  move  quickly  from 
place  to  place,  cut  the  kelp,  draw  it  on  board, 
carry  it  to  shore,  and  unload  cargo  at  a  mini- 
mum cost.    The  next  step  would  be  to  put  it 
into  condition  for  transportation.    Dried  by 
wind  and  sun  or  by  artificial  methods  to  a  point 
where  the  weed  is  soft  and  pliable  a  ton  of  kelp 
would  be  reduced,  he  states,  to  a  bale  of  about 
2  50  pounds,  in  which  form  it  is  easily  transport- 
able, while  its  contents  will  keep  indefinitely. 
The  subsequent  extraction  of  the  potash  and 
by-products  presents  no  difficulties.    It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  following  at  least  one  solution  of 
the  potash  problem.    One  species  of  the  kelp, 
Nereocystis   gigantea,   grows   at   a   depth   of 
from  sixty  to  120  feet.     Another  species  of 
nereocystis  flourishes  in  water  from  fifty  to 
sixty  feet  in  depth,  in  patches  so  dense  as  to 
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(Nereocyslis  gigantea,  from  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  expects  to  obtain 

the  American  potash  fertilizer  supply.    The  leaves  and  stalks  of  this  huge 

seaweed  absorb  large  quantities  of  potash  from  the  ocean  water) 

• 

an  eternal  source  of  potash,  readily  available 
as  a  fertilizer,  which  will  make  the  United 
States  entirely  independent  of  Germany. 

No  exact  statement  has  been  made  of  the 
tonnage  yield  per  acre,  but  it  would  seem 
proper  to  make  a  general  comparison  between 
the  yield  of  an  acre  of  these  giant  seaweeds 
and  that  of  some  rank-growing  terrestrial 
crop,  such  as  bamboo  or  banana  plants,  in 
which  a  yield  of  eighty  tons  per  acre  may  be 
considered  as  a  basis,  remembering,  however, 
that  the  giant  kelps  grow  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
in  height.  But  even  eighty  tons  of  green 
kelp  per  acre  would  yield  10,000  pounds  of 
pure  potash  salts  (K2O),  or  a  single  square 
mJle,  if  all  the  kelp  could  be  harvested,  would 
yield  3200  tons  of  potash,  which,  together  with 
the  by-products,  would  be  worth  when  mar 


keted  about  $300,000  annually.  The  process 
impede  navigation,  and  another  giant  kelp  would  be  costly,  but  there  would  seem  to  be 
abounds  from  Mexico  to  Alaska  and  from  a  large  margin  of  profit.  Secretary  Wilson 
Cape  Horn  north  almost  to  the  equator  at  a  himself  is  optimistic  in  the  belief  that  the 
depth  of  about  sixty  feet.  This  plant  attains  kelp  groves  of  the  California  coast  will  furnish 
great  bulk,  and  during  rough  weather  it  is  America  a  cheap  potash  supply  not  only  for 
often  stranded  in  vast  quantities,  entire  plants  present  needs  but  for  any  reasonable  in- 
many  hundreds  of  pounds  in  weight  strewing  creased  consumption  which  can  now  be  fore- 


the  beaches.  Experts  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  been  investigating  these 
kelp  fields  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  are  now- 
considering  the  practical  proposition  of  annu- 
ally harvesting  the  crop.  They  have  made. a 
sort  of  survey,  during  the  past  year,  of  about 
loo  square  miles  of  these  kelp  groves,  and 

Secretary  Wilson  expresses  the  greatest  con-   more  than  double  the  value  of  the  present 
fidence  that  the  American  people  have  here  importation  of  potash  salts  from  Germany. 


seen.  During  the  summer  the  agricultural 
experts  mapped  about  100  square  miles  of 
kelp  fields,  and  the  Secretary  states  that  this 
area  alone  "should  yield  1,000,000  tons  of 
potassium  chloride,  equivalent  to  630,000 
tons  of  potash  (K2O)  annually,  worth  at 
least    $35,000,000,"    which    is    considerably 
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(Commissioner  and  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Police  of  the  Philippine  Islands) 


npWO  years  ago  the  markets  of  the  United 
States,  with  certain  hmitations,  were 
thrown  open  to  the  people  of  the  Phihppine 
Islands.  The  vivifying  effect  upon  the  com- 
mercial community  and  the  general  business 
situation  was  immediate.  It  seemed  to  the 
merchants  that  the  dead  weight  of  adverse 
conditions  under  which  they  had  been  labor- 
ing was  about  to  be  removed.  The  sky  began 
to  brighten.  The  old  listlessness  disappeared 
and  a  better  spirit  prevailed.  The  people 
felt  that  they  were  not  entirely  forgotten  by 
the  home  country,  and  entered  upon  the 
work  of  upbuilding  with  enthusiasm  and 
vigor..  One  of  the  results  is  shown  by  the 
following  table  of  exports  and  imports  be- 
tween the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  United 
States  during  the  corresponding  nine  months 
of  the  past  three  years: 

Exports  from  Imports  to 

Year  Philippine  Islands  Philippine  Islands 

to  the  United  States     from  the  United  States 

1909 $7,389,028  $7,935,987 

I9IO 12,714,945  11,923,543 

I9II 13,167,118  15,749,029 

The  total  of  imports  into  the  Philippine 
Islands  from  the  United  States  during  191 1 
includes  $2,578,075  imported  by  the  army, 
$1,034,381  by  the  navy,  $938,512  by  the 
government  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
$304,965  by  the  railway  companies  for  con- 
struction work,  a  total  of  $4,865,933,  items 
not  previously  included  in  the  reports. 

The  record  of  internal  revenue  collections 
tells  an  even  more  impressive  story  of  com- 
mercial activity.  Merchants  and  manufac- 
turers whose  sales  exceed  $250  per  annum  pay 
a  tax  of  one-third  of  i  per  cent,  on  the  gross 
value  of  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
sold,  bartered,  or  exchanged  and  not  exported, 
excluding  tobacco,  liquors,  and  agricultural 
products.  During  the  fiscal  year  19 11  the 
total  of  this  tax  increased  40  per  cent,  over 
that  of  the  preceding  year.  Including  the 
things  above  excluded,  the  gross  sales  of 
goods  by  merchants  and  manufacturers  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  191 1  show  an  increase  of 
about  35  per  cent,  over  those  of  the  year 
1909.  During  the  same  period  the  percent- 
age of  tax  shows  that  the  bank  deposits  in- 


creased about  30  per  cent.  Another  accurate 
measure  of  business  activity  is  the  sales  of 
documentary  stamps,  and  27  per  cent,  more 
stamps  were  used  in  191 1  than  in  1909, 

A  DECADE  OF  INCREASING  IMPORTATIONS 

As  compared  with  T901,  the  people  of  the 
islands  by  1911  had  increased  their  importa- 
tions of  flour  300  per  cent.,  leather  250  per 
cent.,  provisions  400  per  cent.,  and  illumi- 
nating oils  275  per  cent.  The  person  whose 
imagination  enables  him  to  find  "tongues  in 
trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks,  sermons 
in  stones,  and  good  in  everything"  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  finding  in  these  figures  the 
story  of  a  people's  progress  from  the  most 
primitive  conditions  consistent  with  the  claim 
of  any  degree  of  ci\ilization,  to  a  much  higher 
degree  of  economic  properity.  What  does 
such  growth  mean  when  translated  into  terms 
of  everyday  life?  The  use  of  white  flour  and 
imported  provisions  means  a  diversified  diet, 
instead  of  the  rice  and  miserable  decayed 
fish  on  which  so  many  of  the  past  generation 
of  Filipinos  have  been  nurtured.  More  and 
better  illuminating  oil  means  reasonably  well- 
lighted  streets  and  plazas,  and  lamps  in 
houses  instead  of  sputtering  rags  laid  in  cups 
of  cocoanut  oil.  More  leather  and  better 
cotton  goods  means  well-dressed  and  shod, 
instead  of  barefooted,  people. 

The  enumeration  of  the  articles  which  the 
Filipino  people  have  within  recent  years 
learned  to  use  and  enjoy  might  be  continued 
almost  indefinitely.  All  this  means  a  higher 
social  and  economic  life,  with  new  ambitions 
and  desires,  and  the  discontent  which  de- 
mands their  gratification.  It  is  the  awaken- 
ing of  a  people  under  the  stimulating  in- 
fluence of  contact  with  a  highly  electrified 
Western  civilization,  which  teaches  that  eco- 
nomic prosperity  and  independence  is  the 
basis  of  all  healthy  life,  whether  individual 
or  national. 

EXPORTS    OF    THE    ISLANDS 

At  present  the  Philippine  Islands  export 
nothing  but  agricultural  products,  of  which 
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hemp,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  copra  (dried  cocoa- 
nut  meat)  are  the  principal.  The  preemi- 
nence which  for  many  years  hemp  main- 
tained is  now  being  challenged  by  copra, 
which  twenty  years  ago  was  unknown  as  an 
article  of  export.  Formerly  the  copra  of  the 
islands  was  made  into  oil,  and  used  for  light- 
ing, lubricating  small  machinery,  cooking, 
and  other  domestic  purposes.  The  increase 
in  the  production  and  export  of  copra  is  one 
of  the  romances  of  trade.  In  less  than 
twenty  years  its  export  from  the  Philippine 
Islands  has  grown  from  nothing  to  over 
100,000  tons,  of  the  value  of  $9,000,000.  The 
Philippine  Islands  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  cocoanuts,  and  with  the  ex- 
tension of  the  means  of  communication  it  is 
probable  that  copra  will  double  its  produc- 
tion within  the  next  ten  years.  Copra- 
making  is  popular  with  the  natives,  and  gives 
better  returns  for  the  land  and  labor  than  any 
other  crop  produced  in  the  islands  at  the 
present  time. 

TOBACCO   MANUFACTURE 

The  Payne  bill,  even  with  its  limitations, 
proved  a  great  incentive  to  the  manufacture 
and  export  to  the  United  States  of  Philippine 
cigars.  The  law  limits  the  number  of  cigars 
which  may  enter  free  of  duty  to  150,000,000 
per  annum,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  this 
figure  will  be  much  exceeded  for  some  time 
to  come.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  law 
ve'ry  few  Manila  cigars  were  exported  to  the 
United  States.  In  1908  there  were  but 
29,570.  In  1909  this  increased  to  867,947. 
In  1910,  the  market  being  opened,  there  were 
197,000,000,  which  represents  almost  the 
total  number  of  cigars  exported.  There  was 
a  slight  falling  off  in  the  export  of  leaf  tobacco 
in  1 9 10  from  1909,  due  to  the  increased  de- 
mand for  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
cigars  and  cigarettes.  During  1910  the  value 
of  cigars  exported  increased  from  $1,083,702 
to  $2,973,630. 

The  manufacture  of  cigars  and  cigarettes, 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  islands, 
employs  many  thousands  of  people.  The  in- 
dustry is  under' the  direct  supervision  of  the 
health  authorities,  and  strict  sanitary  regula- 
tions are  enforced  both  as  to  the  persons  of 
the  workmen  and  the  premises  in  which  they 
work.  It  is  probable  that  there  are  no  to- 
bacco factories  in  the  world  where  a  higher 
degree  of  cleanliness  is  observed  than  in  those 
of  Manila.  The  tobacco,  like  other  Philip- 
pine industries,  is  susceptible  to  improvement 
and  increase. 


THE  PRODUCTION  OF  HEMP  AND  COPRA 

Hemp  still  holds  first  place  in  exports. 
There  has  been  much  discussion  about  the 
low  price  of  hemp,  but  the  terms  low  and  high 
are  only  comparative.  Possibly  the  pro- 
ducers were  spoiled  somewhat  by  the  high 
prices  obtained  during  the  war  period,  and 
just  after  the  drought  of  1904.  During  1910 
the  value  of  hemp  exported  was  $1,500,000 
more  than  the  preceding  year,  and  its  total 
value  was  more  than  twice  that  of  the  crop 
exported  in  the  last  year  before  the  Spanish- 
American  war.  Unfortunately,  hemp  has 
shared  with  every  article  produced  in  the 
islands  the  fault  of  poor  and  imperfect  prepa- 
ration, and  the  reasons  for  the  poor  quality 
of  much  of  the  recent  product  must  be  laid  to 
poverty  and  ignorance.  At  the  present  time 
the  cheaper  qualities  of  hemp  bring  low  prices, 
to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  producers.  The 
first  quality  of  hemp,  which  can  be  obtained 
only  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  maintains 
its  high  price,  but  the  native  producers  seem 
to  believe  that  even  at  the  present  low  price 
of  the  cheaper  grades  they  can  earn  more  than 
by  applying  the  additional  labor  and  care 
which  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  first- 
class  hemp.  That  this  is  a  mistake  is  obvious, 
and  the  fact  is  beginning  to  be  appreciated  by 
the  producers.  There  is  a  steady  market  for 
the  best  quality  of  hemp,  an  article  which  can- 
not be  supplied  from  any  other  country,  and 
with  more  intelligent  methods  and  capable 
instructors  the  Philippines  will  undoubtedly 
hold  this  market,  to  the  great  ultimate  ad- 
vantage of  the  producers. 

Nothing  illustrates  better  the  necessity  for 
expert  instruction  and  careful  training  of  the 
natives.  They  have  constantly  lost  money 
because  the  products  they  have  been  placing 
on  the  markets  of  the  world  were  of  poor 
quahty,  due  entirely  to  careless  and  unscien- 
tific methods  of  production  and  manufacture. 
For  instance,  copra  from  Ceylon,  Java,  and 
the  Straits  Settlements  brings  a  higher  price 
than  Philippine  copra,  which  has  been  un- 
able to  compete  with  the  clean,  well-dried 
copra  of  other  countries.  The  San  Francisco 
market  has  in  the  past  refused  to  take  Manila 
copra,  preferring  the  better  prepared  article 
from  the  mid-Pacific  and  South  Sela  islands. 
Liverpool  and  other  large  consuming  places 
obtain  their  supply  from  the  Australian 
islands.  As  a  result,  substantially  all  Philip- 
pine copra  goes  to  France.  Earnest  efforts 
are  being  made  to  remedy  this  condition,  and 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  Philippine 
copra  will  be  recognized  as  the  equal  of  any 
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produced  in  the  world,  because  nowhere  in 
the  world  can  better  copra  be  produced  than 
in  the  Philippines. 

SUGAR  AND  OTHER  PRODUCTS 

Philippine  sugar  has  also  suffered  from 
faulty  methods  of  production  and  manufac- 
ture. Up  to  the  time  that  high  polarization 
sugars  began  to  be  produced  from  beets,  the 
Philippines  found  no  difficulty  in  selling  all 
the  cane  sugar  produced.  The  years  1892- 
1893  reached  the  high-water  mark,  with  a 
production  of  about  250,000  tons  each  year, 
worth  between  $7,000,000  and  Si 0,000,000. 
At  that  time  agricultural  labor  was  cheap, 
and  the  sugar  was  sold  at  a  large  profit. 
Under  changed  conditions  it  will  be  necessary 
to  bring  Philippine  sugar  up  to  the  standard 
of  Cuba  and  Java,  even  at  an  increased  cost 
of  production.  It  is  recognized  that  under 
the  stimulus  of  the  Payne  bill  it  will  not  be 
many  years  before  the  300,000-ton  limit  is 
reached,  and  that  unless  this  limit  is  ex- 
tended, Philippine  sugar  must  then  compete 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  New  methods 
of  culture  and  modern  sugar  mills  are  being 
introduced,  and  their  influence  on  the  product 
will  soon  become  apparent. 

The  principal  minor  products  which  are 
produced  in  the  islands  are  hats,  gum  copal, 
maguey,  cordage,  and  lumber.  The  output 
of  these  articles  is  steadily  increasing,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  they  will  become 
important  articles  of  export.  When  the 
island  of  Mindanao  is  developed,  it  will  pro- 
duce rubber,  cocoa,  coffee,  spices,  and  gums 
for  export  in  large  quantities. 

POSSIBILITIES   OF   THE   EXPORT   TRADE 

The  prosperity  of  the  country  is  not  neces- 
sarily determined  by  its  exports  and  imports, 
and  yet  what  a  country  buys  and  sells  to  its 
neighbors  is  an  important  factor.  During  the 
last  year  of  the  Spanish  regime,  the  total 
goods  exported  were  valued  at  about  S30,- 
000,000.  During  the  years  between  1893  and 
1898  the  exports  at  times  were  under  Si  2,000,- 
000  a  year.  In  1902  the  total  was  $24,500,000. 
From  1903  to  1909  it  averaged  a  trifle  over 
$32,000,000.  During  the  fiscal  year  1910  the 
exports  amounted  to  $40,000,000,  which  was 
more  than  $8,000,000  over  that  of  1909.  The 
Payne  bill  accounted  for  $4,600,000  of  this 
increase,  and  the  increase  otherwise  appears 
in  copra,  $2,500,000,  and  hemp,  $1,500,000. 
During  that  year,  however,  a  great  deal  of 
produce  had  been  held  and  carried  over  in 


anticipation  of  the  passage  of  the  Payne  bill. 
Notwithstanding  this,  there  was  during  1911 
a  slight  increase  over  the  figures  for  the  year 

1910.  There  was  in  fact  a  decline  in  but  two 
items,  hemp  and  cigars.  In  all  other  items 
there  was  an  advance.  There  were  exported 
in  1910,  171,000  tons  of  hemp,  and  in  1911, 
166,000  tons — 5000  tons  less.  The  value  of 
the  1910  export  was  $17,400,000,  and  that  of 

191 1,  $16,140,000.  Of  cigars  in  1910  there 
were  exported  197,000,000,  as  against  132,- 
000,000  in  1911,  and  the  value  of  the  1910 
exportation  was  nearly  $3,000,000,  as  against 
$1,700,000  for  that  of  191 1. 

In  1910,  128,000  tons  of  sugar  were  ex- 
ported, valued  at  $7,000,000,  and  in  1911, 
149,000  tons,  valued  at  S8. 000, 000,  an  increase 
in  quantity  of  22,000  tons,  and  in  value  of 
Si, 000,000.  In  1 910,  115,000  tons  of  copra 
were  exported,  and  in  191 1,  116,000  tons, 
but  the  value  increased  from  $9,150,000  to 
$9,900,000.  Of  all  other  articles,  including 
maguey,  lumber,  and  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
minor  articles,  there  was  an  increase  in  value 
from  $1,360,000  to  $2,080,000.  The  net 
result  was  that  a  figure  slightly  under  $40,- 
000,000  for  1910  was  increased  to  something 
over  $40,000,000  in  191 1.  With  an  increasing 
copra  and  sugar  production,  there  will  be  a 
steady  and  normal  increase  in  the  value  of 
exports.  Lord  Cromer  notes  that  a  wise 
friend  advised  him  to  record,  not  what  had 
occurred  in  the  past,  but  what  he  believed 
would  occur  in  the  future,  in  order  that  when 
reading  his  record  in  after  years,  his  sense  of 
modesty  might  be  cultivated.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  will  predict  that  within  five  years  the 
total  export  trade  will  reach  $60,000,000,  and 
that  it  will  go  on  increasing  until  the  export 
per  capita  is  equal  to  that  for  Porto  Rico 
and  Cuba. 

NATIVE   DISTRUST   OF   CAPITAL 

There  is  no  desire  to  paint  conditions  in  the 
Philippines  in  unduly  roseate  hues.  There 
are  many  unpleasant  factors  in  the  situation 
which  tend  to  retard  commerciiil  development. 
Not  the  least  troublesome  is  the  antagonistic 
attitude  of  many  of  the  natives  toward  the 
introduction  of  American  or  other  foreign 
capital.  Much  of  this  feeling  is  unreasonable, 
although  honestly  entertained.  The  dema- 
gogues, of  whom  the  country  has  about  the 
same  proportion  as  other  countries,  men  who 
have  no  stake  in  the  country,  and  whose 
temporary  positions  depend  upon  impressing 
the  electorate,  have  taught  the  people  that 
capital  will  bring  with  it  economic  slavery, 
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and  all  the  other  evils  which  a  vivid  imagina- 
tion can  conjure  up.  Fear  of  the  trusts  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  old  fear  of  the  mountain 
brigands.  It  is  all  impalpable  and  undefined, 
and  yet  it  is  a  very  real  feeling,  and  a  fact 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  Filipino 
people  have  no  proper  perspective  from  which 
to  consider  such  problems.  In  the  old  times 
the  rich  preyed  on  them,  and  they  know  of 
no  reason  why  one  rich  man  should  differ 
from  another.  The  more  intelligent  people 
appreciate  that  the  natural  resources  of  the 
islands  cannot  be  developed  by  native  cap- 
ital alone.  There  is  not  enough  of  it,  and  the 
native  capitalists  as  a  rule  know  little  of 
modern  business.  To  this  there  are  of 
course  exceptions,  but  the  average  Filipino 
with  money  prefers  to  loan  the  profits  from 
his  hacienda  to  the  common  people  at  rates 
of  interest  ranging  from  2  to  50  per  cent,  per 
month,  and  the  Filipinos  are  willing  borrowers 
at  such  rates. 

Very  few  of  the  people  are  intelligent 
enough  to  understand  the  questions  involved 
in  the  use  of  foreign  capital  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  islands.  This,  like  nearly  all  the 
problems  in  the  Philippines,  will  be  solved  by 
education.  The  good  sense  of  the  people  will 
enable  them  to  see  the  advantages  which 
capital  will  bring.  They  know  that  the 
islands  contain  great  undeveloped  wealth, 
and  have  been  told  that  the  capitalists  will 
appropriate  it  all  to  their  own  use.  The 
Philippine  statutes  contain  all  the  safeguards 
against  corporate  and  capitalistic  aggression 
which  the  United  States  is  at  a  late  date  im- 
posing, and  the  danger  from  trusts  and  other 
such  aggressions  is  insignificant.  The  present 
laws  contain  so  many  restrictions  that  they 
are  in  fact  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
enterprise.  As  the  Filipinos  come  to  realize 
the  actual  conditions,  their  opposition  to  the 
introduction  of  capital  will  cease.  The  gov- 
ernment realizes  that  new  capital  is  neces- 
sary for  the  development  of  the  great 
natural  resources  of  the  country,  and  that 
the  safeguards  which  have  been  inserted 
in  the  statutes  will  enable  the  people  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  the  development,  while 
escaping  many  serious  evils  with  which  the 


people   of  the   United  States  have  had  to 
contend. 

The  well-to-do  element  already  favors  the 
policy  of  inviting  capital  to  the  country, 
while  the  opposition  includes  all  the  agitators 
who  oppose  whatever  Americans  favor,  and 
fear  the  loss  of  their  influence  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country.  The  only  argument 
which  has  any  validity  is  that  advanced  by 
those  who  believe  that  with  the  establishing 
of  mutually  beneficial  commercial  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Philip- 
pines, the  Filipino  people  will  lose  all  interest 
in  the  political  battle  cry  of  Independencia. 
From  the  viewpoint  of  those  who  prefer  a 
poor  and  insignificant  native  state  to  a  pros- 
perous and  wealthy  self-governing,  autono- 
mous community  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
American  flag,  the  opposition  to  the  economic 
growth  of  the  country  through  the  use  of 
American  energy,  skill,  and  capital  is  intelli- 
gible, if  not  intelligent. 

The  civilization  which  the  Spaniards  built 
was  feudal,  ecclesiastic,  scholastic,  and  in 
some  senses  Quixotic,  laying  stress  on  much 
which  the  modern  world  deems  trivial  and 
inconsequential.  When  touched  by  the  mod- 
ernism which  organizes,  constructs,  and  seeks 
to  subject  nature  with  a  rough  hand  and 
make  her  work  in  harness,  the  people  trained 
in  the  old  ways  instinctively  shrink  from  the 
contact.  It  is  not  so  much  that  they  object; 
they  do  not  understand  and  appreciate. 

This,  however,  is  not  true  of  all.  Many 
appreciate  the  value  of  what  has  been  done, 
and  the  necessity  for  capital  to  carry  on  the 
work.  They  realize,  in  the  words  of  one  of 
their  leading  men,  that  such  things  as  "the 
land  gained  from  the  sea  for  the  new  port 
works,  rapidly  created  by  the  use  of  powerful 
machinery,  the  buildings  of  iron  and  cement 
which  are  quickly  erected  everywhere,  the 
powerful  engines  and  apparatus  in  the  fire 
stations,  the  ice  plant,  the  street-railway  sys- 
tem, the  electric-light  system,  the  sewers  and 
waterworks  of  the  city  of  Manila,  the  great 
printing  shop  and  the  diverse  factories  which 
have  been  erected,  are  irrefutable  proofs  of  a 
great  industrial  development  and  a  revela- 
tion of  completely  modern  industrialism." 


THE  SHORT  BALLOT   IN  AMERICAN 

CITIES 

BY  H.  S.  GILBERTSON 


TT  IS  eleven  years  since  the  Galveston  dis- 
aster. But  out  of  that  exigency,  with 
beginnings  in  the  merest  of  accidents,  has 
grown  a  movement  which  has  re-created  the 
structure  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  American 
cities,  shaken  some  of  the  most  cherished  tra- 
ditions of  our  politics,  and  put  a  new  note  of 
optimism  in  our  political  thinking. 

Galveston's  rehabilitation  needed  a  strong, 
efficient  direction  from  its  governing  body; 
its  complex  unworkable  government  could 
not  give  it.  Straightway,  without  resort  to 
theory,  some  of  the  leading  citizens  pro- 
ceeded to  map  out  a  very  simple  plan  of  con- 
trol at  the  hands  of  five  men,  who  were  to 
have  ample  powers  and  be  unhampered  in 
their  choice  of  means.  The  plan  was  adopted 
and  worked  exceedingly  well,  but  it  was  not 
democracy,  for  the  commission  was  chosen  by 
the  Governor.  The  legislative  act  creating 
it  was  declared  unconstitutional  on  these 
grounds.  But  it  was  revived  in  substantially 
its  original  form  with  this  vital  difference: 
that  the  "commissioners"  were  to  be  chosen 
by  popular  vote. 

The  shifting  of  control  from  Governor  to 
people  caused  uneasiness  to  the  local  leaders, 
who  were  only  too  familiar  with  the  results 
of  the  popular  rule  under  the  old  government. 
But  the  electors  made  good  this  time  by 
electing  to  office  the  very  men  whom  the 
Governor  had  appointed.  And  for  ten  years 
they  have  been  reelecting  them  again  and 
again,  so  that  with  one  exception  the  original 
commission  has  been  at  the  helm  in  Galves- 
ton till  this  year. 

It  was  a  new  phenomenon;  the  people 
actually  selecting  for  office  not  men  who  had 
been  identified  with  office-getting  organiza- 
tions, but  bankers  and  business  men  of  ability 
with  reputations  to  sustain  and  interests  of 
their  own  to  protect.  So  that  the  Galveston 
experiment  not  only  solved  the  local  problem 
of  efficient  government,  but  it  did  so  without 
a  sacrifice  of  democratic  principles.  In  fact, 
the  theory  which  has  grown  up  out  of  Gal- 
veston's success  is  that  the  simplified  condi- 
tions of  citizenship  have  been  all  that  is 
really  needed  to  put  the  people  of  a  commu- 
nity in  effective  control. 
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FROM   TEXAS   TO   IOWA 

The  idea  spread  to  Houston,  which  adopted 
in  1905  not  the  exact  plan  of  organization, 
but  its  essential  simplicity — five  men,  the 
only  elective  officers,  copious  in  power,  con- 
spicuous. Two  years  later  Dallas  fell  in  line, 
and  in  the  same  year  the  idea  took  root  in 
Des  Moines.  From  then  on  the  "Commis- 
sion government"  idea  has  been  a  national 
possession,  for  the  citizens  of  Des  Moines 
did  not  content  themsches  with  having  a 
popular  and  workable  government  for  its 
own  sake,  but  advertised  it  far  and  wide  as 
the  city's  chief  civic  asset. 

In  obtaining  permission  from  the  State  of 
Iowa  to  adopt  the  commission  form  of  organ- 
ization, Des  Moines  hit  upon  a  device  which 
has  accelerated  the  moxement  in  the  country 
by  several  degrees.  This  was  the  adoption 
of  a  State-wide  permissive  law,  which  made 
it  possible  for  any  city  (within  certain  limits 
of  classification)  to  put  the  plan  into  opera- 
tion by  a  popular  election,  called  upon  peti- 
tion of  25  per  cent,  of  the  qualified  electors. 
Seven  Iowa  cities  reorganized  under  this 
arrangement.  South  Dakota  adopted  a  sim- 
ilar law  in  the  same  year. 

"commission"  laws  in  twenty  states 

In  1907  and  1909  Kansas  adopted  two  such 
laws,  for  her  first-  and  second-class  cities,  re- 
spectively, and  now  every  important  city  in 
Kansas  is  under  the  commission  form.  The 
other  States  which  have  adopted  such  blanket 
laws  are  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, North  Dakota,  South  Carolina, 
Texas,  New  ISIexico,  Wisconsin,  Alabama, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Utah,  Washington,  Ne- 
braska, New  Jersey,  and  Wyoming.  The  six 
last  named  have  enacted  such  legislation 
during  the  past  year.  The  home-rule  charter 
States  of  California,  Oregon,  Colorado, 
Washington  (cities  of  over  20,000  population), 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Oklahoma,  all 
have  "commission"  cities.  In  Massachu- 
setts, North  Carolina,  and  Maine  several 
cities  have  charters  by  special  act  of  legisla- 
ture.    So  that  altogether  cities  with  a  total 
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population  of  nearly  four  million  either  are  now 
or  shortly  will  be  governed  under  this  plan. 

Galveston  is  a  city  of  moderate  size,  with 
a  population  of  36,981.  For  a  time  the  move- 
ment was  identified  with  cities  of  this  class, 
but  later  it  was  spread  both  to  the  larger  and 
smaller  communities  so  that  now  in  the 
"commission"  group  are  hamlets  like  Can- 
ton, S.  D.,  too  small  for  a  separate  census 
enumeration,  and  Oakland,  Cal.,  Omaha, 
Neb.,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  all  having  a  population  in  excess  of 
100,000.  Buffalo  with  a  population  near 
500,000  has  voted  favorably  on  the  idea,  but 
has  been  unable  thus  far  to  bring  the  New 
York  Legislature  to  see  it  in  the  same  light; 
and  some  enthusiasts  even  suggest  the 
"commission"  form  for  New  York  City. 

On  November  7,  last,  Lowell  and  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  Sacramento,  Cal.,Chanute,  Kan.,  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  and  Fremont,  Mich.,  adopted  the 
plan.  The  people  of  Salt  Lake  City  elected 
the  first  commissioners  under  the  new  system. 
Soon  also  Paducah,  Ky.,  Eugene  and  Salem, 
Ore.,  and  Pasadena,  Cal.,  will  pass  upon  the 
question.  In  Denver,  Colo.,  Baltimore,  Md., 
and  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  the  inauguration  of  the 
new  system  is  being  \dgorously  urged  by  the 
leading  commercial  or  cixdc  associations  of  the 
respective  cities.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  spe- 
cific political  reform  ever  spread  with  such 
rapidity  and  achieved  such  popularity  within 
the  short  period  of  four  years,  which  is 
virtually  the  age  of  the  movement,  reckoning 
from  the  time  of  its  adoption  in  Des  Moines. 

WTIAT    IS    "commission"    GOVERNMENT? 

The  particular  plan  of  organization  adopted 
in  Des  Moines  is  not  the  universal  type. 
When  the  charters  are  analyzed  it  is  found 
that  they  vary  somewhat  widely  in  detail. 
The  basic  structure  of  all,  however,  is  this: 
A  body  of  five  men  (three  in  smaller  cities, 
seven  in  Omaha)  on  each  of  whom  is  de- 
volved the  supervision  over  a  department  of 
the  city's  activities.  Thus  in  Galveston, 
there  are  four  departments  (the  mayor  in 
Galveston  is  not  specifically  assigned  to  one), 
designated,  (i)  Finance  and  Revenue,  (2) 
Streets  and  Public  Property,  (3)  Water  and 
Sewerage,  (4)  Police  and  Fire.  The  five  men 
sit  as  a  body  in  a  deliberative  capacity.  All 
of  the  commissioners  are  elected  by  a  vote 
of  the  whole  city.  Normally  and  logically 
they  are  the  only  elective  officers,  but  a  few 
charters  provide  for  a  separately  elected 
fiscal  ofl&cer  on  the  theory  that  the  audit  of 
the  commission's  accounts  should  be  con- 


ducted by  an  officer  who  is  not  one  oi  their 
servants.  Under  the  Alabama  law  this  sepa- 
rate audit  is  conducted  by  a  State  examiner. 
The  Des  Moines  charter  added  to  the 
structure  what  were  at  the  time  unknown 
and  untried  "devices"  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum,  and  Recall,  measures  designed 
to  make  doubly  sure  that  the  people  would 
control.  This  instrument  also  included 
civil  service  and  corrupt  practices  pro\dsions 
and  a  scheme  of  non-partisan  elections. 
These  features,  however,  were  all  taken  from 
older  forms;  and  they  constitute  no  essen- 
tial part  of  the  commission  movement,  inas- 
much as  one  or  all  of  them  are  absent  from 
nearly  every  law  except  the  Iowa  statute. 
The  Initiative  and  Referendum  have  rarely 
been  used,  and  of  the  Recall  the  most  strik- 
ing instances  of  its  use  lie  outside  the  com- 
mission-governed cities.  The  only  commis- 
sioners ever  removed  were  those  of  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  and  during  September,  191 1,  the  may- 
or and  one  other  commissioner  in  Wichita, 
Kan. 

The  Galveston  plan  was  hewn  in  the  rough. 
Wide  application  has  shown  that  certain  ad- 
justments must  be  made  in  localities  to  make 
the  instrument  thoroughly  responsive  to  the 
will  of  the  people.  Here  is  a  rather  fine  ques- 
tion in  social  psychology:  How  to  arrange 
the  popular  selection  of  the  elective  body  in 
such  a  way  that  every  member  of  it  shall 
receive  such  adequate  scrutiny  as  to  secure 
his  full  responsibility  to  the  voters  of  the 
city.  In  Wichita  the  mayor  was  separately 
designated  on  the  ballot,  i.e.,  voted  for  as 
mayor,  although  under  the  Kansas  law  he 
is  no  more  important  than  any  of  his  con- 
freres. But  the  people  thought  he  was  more 
important,  with  the  result  that  the  interest 
in  the  Wichita  elections  has  been  centered  on 
the  mayor,  at  the  expense  of  the  other  com- 
missioners. To  remed}'  this  defect,  a  radical 
step  has  been  taken  in  New  Jersey  and  Ne- 
braska :  a  commission  of  five  is  elected  by  the 
people  and  from  their  own  number  the  com- 
missioners select  a  mayor.  Thus  every  can- 
didate for  commissioner  elected  is,  poten- 
tially, the  head  of  the  city  government,  and, 
presumably,  receives  a  corresponding  share 
of  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  electors. 

The  Sacramento,  Cal.,  charter,  which  was 
voted  on  November  7,  is  a  remarkable  one 
in  several  respects:  the  Board  of  Education 
is  wiped  out  and  its  functions  vested  in  the 
City  Council,  one  of  whom  will  be  Com- 
missioner of  Education;  the  Commissioners 
will  be  elected  in  rotation,  one  every  year 
(the  Short  Ballot  idea  reduced  to  its  lowest 
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terms);  the  system  of  Recall  is  unusual  and 
almost  unique. 

Perhaps  the  most  radical  proposal  of  any 
is  that  which  has  been  made  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  Lockport,  New  York,  in  its  bill 
which  it  introduced  in  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature.  Under  this  proposal,  the  short- 
ballot  feature  is  retained;  i.e.,  the  five  elect- 
ive officials  are  responsible  for  the  entire 
conduct  of  the  city's  affairs.  But  the  council 
(commission)  is  a  regulative  body  only,  like 
a  board  of  directors.  The  indi\'idual  mem- 
bers would  have  no  special  administrative 
duties  and  responsibilities  as  in  Des  ]\Ioines. 
The  administrative  work  would  be  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  an  appointive  expert 
to  be  known  as  the  city  manager,  who  would 
have  full  powers  of  appointment  and  removal. 
The  arrangement  would  give  a  type  of  gov- 
ernment exactly  parallel  to  that  of  a  private 
business  corporation.  It  is  also  a  close  ap- 
proximation to  the  German  type  of  city 
government,  in  which  the  Burgomeister 
plays  the  part  of  manager.  The  advocates 
of  this  scheme  point  out  the  difficulties,  which 
have  arisen  under  the  Des  Moines  type,  of 
securing  the  proper  kind  of  men  to  perform 
administrative  work  by  popular  election. 
They  also  claim  that  this  plan  affords  a 
better  opportunity  for  representation  for  the 
different  interests  in  the  population,  since  no 
man  would  be  excluded  from  public  office 
for  lack  of  executive  training. 

BUSINESS  EFFICIENCY 

A  most  striking  feature  of  this  movement 
is  the  vigor  with  which  it  has  smitten  some 
of  the  ^favorite  traditions  of  American  polit- 
ical thought.  Theorists  have,  in  fact,  fur- 
nished less  resistance  to  the  spread  of  the 
plan  than  any  party  to  its  discussion;  and 
the  enemy  has  rested  less  upon  theoretical 
objections  than  in  any  prominent  construct- 
ive political  movement  in  the  past.  Thus 
the  theory  of  separation  of  powers,  familiarly 
known  as  ''checks  and  balances,"  has  come 
in  for  some  heavy  hammering.  The  old 
style  of  city  government  was  devisedly  com- 
plex, studiously  "checked,"  and  ingeniously 
balanced.  But  the  commission  plan  rudely 
brushes  the  theory  of  separation  of  powers 
aside. 

The  fruit  of  this  iconoclasm  is  reasonably 
inferable  from  the  mass  of  testimony  to  the 
business  efficiency  of  the  system.  The  word 
"mass"  is  used  advisedly,  for,  in  view  of  the 
variations  of  the  individual  charters,  any 
deductions  in  support  of  the  essential  com- 


mission t>'pe  must  be  comprehensive  in 
scope.  These  are  some  of  the  results  re- 
ported: 

Dallas,  Tex.  A  deficiency  of  $200,000  wiped  out 
and  a  credit  balance  established  in  two  years. 

Topeka,  Kan.  Municipal  bonds  sold  at  private 
sale  at  a  higher  rate  than  under  the  old  ad- 
ministration. 

Burlington,  Iowa.  The  old  city  debt  refunded 
in  serial  bonds  bearing  4)2  per  cent,  interest  in- 
stead of  6  per  cent,  as  formerly. 

Columbia,  S.  C.  Extensive  reduction  in  budget 
for  corresponding  items  under  the  old  administra- 
tion. 

Hutchinson,  Kan.  Bonds  selling  at  a  lower 
rate  than  ever  before. 

Cherr>-vale,  Kan.  The  bonds  of  the  city  selling 
at  par  for  the  first  time.  » 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex.  Extensive  improvements 
in  streets  and  sidewalks,  etc.;  property  values 
greatly  increased. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Bonds  of  the  city  selling 
at  a  better  premium  than  formerly. 

Bartlesville,  Okla.  City  warrants  worth  par 
and  city  deposits  now  bearing  interest. 

Houston,  Texas.  The  credit  of  the  city  restored 
from  eighty  cents  on  the  dollar  to  par,  and  the  tax 
rate  reduced  from  $2.00  to  $1.70  on  the  same 
valuation. 

Leavenworth,  Kan.  Bonded  indebtedness  re- 
duced by  $112,000  in  three  years  while  the  tax 
rate  remained  stationary. 

Haverhill,  Mass.  A  saving  of  $97,900  effected 
by  the  first  year's  administration. 

This  evidence,  of  course,  is  ex  parte.  Not 
every  commission  has  realized  the  hopes  of 
the  dreamers;  not  all  of  the  cities  have  re- 
duced the  tax  rate, — Oakland,  Cal.,  for 
example,  has  materially  raised  hers.  But 
this  fact  is  unimportant;  for  efficiency  has 
a  wider  meaning  in  that,  while  some  cities 
have  a  constituency  demanding  retrenchment, 
more  often  the  demand  is  for  expansion. 
The  significant  thing  is  this:  Supporting  the 
activities  of  every  city  is  an  undercurrent 
of  popular  optimism  and  hope,  if  not  actual 
satisfaction.  Even  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  where 
the  selection  of  commissioners  is  said  to 
have  been  somewhat  unfortunate,  there  is 
a  disposition  to  see  the  experiment  through. 
No  city  has  ever  gone  back  to  its  former 
plan  of  government,  nor  has  any  evidence 
appeared  that  any  of  them  is  seriously  think- 
ing of  so  doing;  not  even  Tacoma,  in  spite 
of  recent  unpleasant  experiences  with  the 
mayor  and  two  members  of  the  council 
whom  she  found  it  convenient  to  recall. 
In  commercial  and  financial  circles  such  a 
sentiment  has  a  ratable  value;  to  the 
commissioners  it  has  been  found  to  be  an 
earnest  of  faith  and  confidence  which  begets 
a  courage  to  attack  bigger  problems  and 
conditions. 
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THE  SHORT  BALLOT  AS  A  SOLUTION 

The  commission  government  has  found, 
not  a  perfectly  defined,  but  a  roughly  formu- 
lated solation  for  the  residuum  of  big  political 
evils  which  previous  reforms,  like  the  merit 
system  of  civil  service  and  the  Australian 
ballot,  have  not  reached — the  solution  of  the 
Short  Ballot.  This  has  been  formally  enun- 
ciated by  the  National  Short  Ballot  Organi- 
zation, as  follows: 

First,  that  only  those  offices  should  be 
elective  which  are  important  enough  to  at- 
tract (and  deserve)  public  examination. 

Second,  that  very  few  offices  should  be 
filled  by  election  at  one  time,  so  as  to  permit 
adequate  and  unconfused  public  examina- 
tion of  the  candidates. 

There  would  be,  not  an  addition  of  new 
features  and  "devices"  to  the  original  polit- 
ical structure  but  a  re-creation  of  the  struc- 
ture itself,  starting  at  its  point  of  contact 
with  the  individual  citizen.  The  re-created 
structure  would  have  in  mind  the  capacities, 
and  the  limitations  of  the  American  citizen 
of  this,  the  twentieth  century,  and  it  would 
not  overtax  those  capacities  or  exceed  those 
Umitations.  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson, 
the  head  of  this  new  movement,  expresses 
himself  in  these  words: 


Simplification!  Simplification!  is  the  task  that 
awaits  us;  to  reduce  the  number  of  persons  voted 
for  to  the  absolute  workable  minimum,  knowing 
whom  you  have  selected ;  knowing  whom  you  have 
trusted,  and  having  so  few  persons  to  watch  that 
you  can  watch  them.  That  is  the  way  we  are 
going  to  get  popular  control  back  in  this  country,    ment 


and  that  is  the  only  way  we  are  going  to  get  politi- 
cal control  back.  Put  in  other  elected  officers  to 
watch  those  that  you  have  already  elected,  and 
you  will  merely  remove  your  control  one  step 
further  away. 

The  commission  plan  has  made  the  ad- 
justment at  least  fairly  well  for  a  number  of 
our  cities.  Will  the  movement  stop  here? 
Is  not  the  broad  doctrine  of  simplicity  ger- 
mane also  to  the  problems  of  States  and 
counties? 

WIDER   SHORT-BALLOT   PROSPECTS 

At  a  special  election  in  California  on 
October  lo,  the  State  adopted  three  short- 
ballot  amendments.  One,  frankly  such,  took 
the  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  off  the  ballot 
and  vested  his  appointment  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  Another  made  the  members  of  the 
State  Railroad  Commission  appointive  by  the 
Governor.  The  third  provided  a  plan  for 
county  home-rule  charters  under  which  it 
will  be  possible  for  any  county  to  draft  a 
scheme  of  organization  suited  to  local  needs. 
■The  amendment  specifies  that  all  county 
officers  except  county  judges  and  supervisors 
may  be  made  appointive  instead  of  elective 
as  at  present.  Thus  it  will  be  possible  for  a 
big  county  like  Los  Angeles  to  shorten  its 
ballot  from  forty-five  to  about  twenty-three 
officers,  by  reducing  the  elective  list. 

The  California  election,  by  the  way,  is  the 
first  step  of  the  Short-Ballot  movement  from 


the  cities  into  the  wider  field  of  State  govern- 
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r^NCE  more  the  people  of  this  country  are 
economizing.  The  results  of  economy 
are  shown  by  the  improvements  in  the  bond 
market  and  the  lower  tendency  of  interest 
rates.  In  some  ways,  however,  our  nation  will 
continue  to  be  wasteful,  for  the  plans  under 
which  many  kinds  of  business  are  compelled 
to  operate  fail  in  affording  the  most  econom- 
ical methods.  The  railroad  and  great  indus- 
trial companies  have  generally  borrov/ed 
their  needed  money  in  the  best  market. 
They  select  the  most  favorable  season  and 


borrow  for  a  long  term  of  years.  With  the 
man  who  wishes  to  borrow  on  bond  and 
mortgage,  to  help  pay  for  his  home,  store,  or 
farm,  the  conditions  are  entirely  different. 
The  demand  often  comes  at  the  most  inop- 
portune time,  and  the  methods  are  anti- 
quated and  unfair. 

The  e\dls  attending  present  methods  are 
known  by  every  borrower  to  be  wasteful,  but 
he  can  proffer  no  remedy  or  obtain  no  relief, 
for  he  moves  along  the  line  of  least  resistance 
and  follows  the  customs  of  a  century. 
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Every  man  who  wishes  to  own  his  own 
home,  every  man  now  trying  to  pay  for  a 
farm,  every  man  interested  in  the  housing  of 
the  people  and  individual  ownership,  with 
the  resultant  good  citizenship,  is  interested 
in  improving  present  methods  of  borrowing. 

From  my  experience,  let  me  illustrate 
these  present  wasteful  conditions  as  they 
exist  at  the  money  centers  of  the  United 
States,  by  telling  you  the  troubles  of  a  few 
people  in  New  York  City  who  have  been 
trying  to  own  a  home,  paying  only  part 
cash,  the  balance  on  mortgage.  Their  ex- 
periences are  duplicated  nearly  every  day 
in  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  the  waste 
is  great. 

Carl  Goetz  is  a  German  mechanic  by  trade. 
He  earns  from  $25  to  $30  per  week,  and  that 
sum  represents  about  his  maximum  earning 
capacity.  As  his  children  grow  older,  and 
reach  the  working  age,  they  will  add  to  the 
earning  capacity  of  the  family,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  their  expenditures  will  increase, 
so  that  the  net  amount  the  family  can  spend 
and  save  will  remain  about  the  same. 

His  German  thrift  and  love  for  a  home, 
and  a  good  real  estate  agent  combined — ■ 
result:  he  became  the  owner  of  a  small  house 
in  the  Borough  of  Queens,  City  of  Xew  York. 
The  price  of  the  house  was  S3  500.  There 
was  a  $2000  mortgage  on  it  at  6  per  cent, 
and  he  gave  the  seller  back  a  $1000  second 
mortgage,  payable  $200  a  year. 

He  bought  the  house  in  the  fall  of  1900. 
It  was  a  new  house  in  a  district  where  the 
improvements  were  not  all  made,  where 
assessments  were  to  follow,  and  where  the 
average  large  lending  institutions  of  Xew 
York  City  did  not  lend  money.  The  builder 
of  the  house  was  compelled  to  borrow  his 
mortgage  money  from  an  individual  at  6  per 
cent,  interest.  The  large  institutions  do  not 
like  small  loans  to  little  people. 

In  1903  the  mortgage  on  his  property  be- 
came due,  and  he  was  compelled  to  arrange 
a  new  mortgage  with  another  indi^•idual. 
After  a  hard  hunt,  and  much  negotiation,  he 
succeeded  in  arranging  a  new  mortgage  for 
another  three  years  at  6  per  cent.,  and  the 
cost  to  him  was  $78. 

In  1906  the  mortgage  again  became  due, 
and  the  holder  again  demanded  payment, 
and  Carl  was  compelled  to  go  through  the 
same  process,  and,  this  time,  the  replacing 
of  the  mortgage  cost  him  $70.  The  financial 
conditions  were  a  little  bit  more  favorable. 

In  1909  the  mortgage  became  due  again, 
and  the  party  holding  the  mortgage  also 
wished  payment,  and  Carl  was  compelled  to 


pay  this  time  $118  for  arranging  his  mort- 
gage, including  commission  to  the  mortgage 
broker  and  cost  of  the  examination  of  title 
and  other  fees. 

All  this  time,  he  had  been  endeavoring  to 
pay  $200  a  year  on  account  of  the  second 
mortgage,  pay  the  taxes  on  the  house,  which 
were  increasing  annually,  and  also  pay  the 
assessments  from  time  to  time  for  the  street 
improvements.  Carl  did  not  have  a  very 
happy  time  owning  that  house,  but  with 
German  determination,  he  kept  at  it  and  he 
still  owns  the  equity.  He  was  compelled  to 
beg  a  postponement  from  the  second  mort- 
gagee, who  generously  gave  him  time,  and 
the  house  is  probably  now  worth  $5000 — 
the  land  haxdng  increased  in  value. 

In  nine  years,  therefore,  in  addition  to  in- 
terest and  the  iixed  charges  of  his  house,  this 
thrifty  German  has  paid  for  obtaining  money, 
above  the  annual  interest,  an  average  of  $88 
every  three  years,  which,  as  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned has  resulted  in  his  paying  7.4  per 
cent',  interest  for  his  money.  At  the  same 
time,  every  three  years,  he  has  been  sorely 
distressed  lest  he  should  lose  his  house 
through  inability  to  obtain  a  new  loan  to  re- 
place the  mortgage  called. 

James  Mahon  is  another  man  whose  story 
illustrates  the  waste  in  borrowing  under  the 
present  system.  In  1904  he  bought  a  six- 
family  house  for  $18,000,  borrowing  $10,000 
at  5  per  cent.,  due  in  three  years  (October, 
1907).  The  mortgage  was  held  by  an  in- 
dividual. His  mortgage,  you  see,  became 
due  in  the  midst  of  the  panic.  The  rent  of 
his  house  was  reduced  from  $1900  to  $1600 
per  annum.  The  holder  of  the  mortgage  in- 
sisted that  $1000  should  be  paid  on  account 
of  the  same  and  that  it  should  be  renewed  at 
6  per  cent,  for  three  years.  Mahon  had  in- 
vested his  all  in  the  house.  He  had  no 
money  to  reduce  his  mortgage  and  the  result 
was  a  foreclosure.  He  received  $730  as  the 
result  of  a  forced  sale.  The  holder  of  the 
mortgage  obtained  his  money,  which  at  the 
end  of  the  time  taken  for  the  foreclosure 
could  be  reinvested  only  at  5  per  cent.  The 
lawyers  made  $560. 

Carlo  Olinati,  a  thrifty  ItaUan,  bought  a 
house  about  the  same  time.  His  mortgage 
became  due  in  the  fall  of  1907.  He  had 
saved  some  money  and  could  reduce  his 
mortgage  but  with  reduced  income  and  in- 
creased rates  of  interest  (the  new  mortgage 
being  at  6  per  cent.),  the  net  income  from  his 
house  for  the  past  three  years  has  been  very 
little. 

These  cases  are  typical  of  many  thousands 
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of  home-owners  spread  all  over  this  great 
land.  They  represent  results  of  a  condition 
which  is  extravagant  and  preventive  of 
thrift;  because,  first,  home-ownership  be- 
comes more  difficult,  and,  second,  a  saving 
man  endea\'oring  to  own  a  home  or  farm 
must  waste  more  of  his  savings  than  he 
would  have  to  under  a  wise  economic  system 
by  the  payment  of  sums  in  addition  to  inter- 
est, and  at  the  same  time  must  often  borrow 
at  the  maximum  rate  of  interest  and  is  not 
compelled  every  year  to  reduce  his  mort- 
gage. 

In  most  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  and 
even  in  some  of  the  insular  possessions  of 
this  country,  similar  conditions  do  not  exist. 
With  them,  the  lending  of  money  on  bond 
and  mortgage,  instead  of  being  in  the  hands 
of  individuals  and  institutions  which  loan 
for  profit,  and  institutions  which  take  mort- 
gages only  as  an  investment,  is  dominated 
by  the  great  mortgage  banks  which  offer  the 
lender  terms  and  facilities  of  which  we  have 
no  corresponding  example  in  the  United 
States.  Let  me  tell  you  how  the  foreigner 
cares  for  the  borrower. 

THE  GREAT  FRENCH  MORTGAGE  BANK 

When  we  are  looking  for  the  financial 
methods  best  suited  for  the  little  people  and 
for  the  nation — methods  which  are  produc- 
tive of  thrift,  we  always  turn  to  France. 
France  takes  care  of  the  little  borrower,  and 
the  little  borrower  and  the  little  lender  make 
the  nation.  The  French  nation,  in  1858, 
chartered  the  Credit  Foncier,  or  mortgage 
bank.  This  bank  has  loaned  over  one  billion 
dollars,  and  now  has  outstanding  mortgages 
amoimting  to  $450,000,000.  If  any  of  those 
of  whom  I  have  told  had  purchased  a  home 
in  France,  even  in  the  smallest  city,  they 
could  have  borrowed  their  money  from  the 
Credit  Foncier  at  4  per  cent,  interest  per 
annum,  gi\dng  a  mortgage  which  would  run 
for  a  long  term  and  which  never  would  have 
been  called,  fti  addition  to  interest,  they 
would  have  been  compelled  to  pay  an  addi- 
tional per  cent,  per  annum  which  would  have 
been  applied  on  account  of  the  principal. 
This  additional  per  cent,  varies  with  the 
earning  capacity  of  the  borrower,  and  must 
be  at  least  one-half  per  cent,  per  annum.  If 
they  had  paid  6  per  cent.,  2  per  cent,  per 
annum  would  have  been  credited  to  the 
principal  each  year  and  the  interest  charge 
would  have  been  reduced  correspondingly. 
If  Goetz  had  made  the  same  payments  to  the 
holder  of  his  mortgage  which  he  had  made  in 


New  York,  he  would  have  had  $266  more  to 
pay  on  account  of  his  second  mortgage,  and 
the  principal  of  his  $2000  mortgage  would 
have  been  reduced  to  $1575.65  at  the  end  of 
nine  years.  This  plan  would  also  have  re- 
moved any  fear  of  losing  his  home  every 
three  years,  and  would  have  given  him  a  feel- 
ing of  security  he  never  had. 

As  a  further  aid  to  the  borrower,  in  cases 
of  sickness  or  loss  of  employment  or  bad 
crops,  for  one  year  the  only  payment  re- 
quired is  the  flat  interest  and  after  making 
full  payments  for  five  years,  no  foreclosure 
can  occur  imtil  six  months  after  default.  The 
borrower  has  a  chance  even  in  adversity  and 
many  a  man  has  been  enabled  to  save  his 
home  because  of  these  favorable  conditions. 

This  Credit  Foncier,  in  its  years  of  service 
to  the  French  nation,  has  taught  the  little 
people  that  the  small  annual  saving  toward 
the  principal  will  in  the  end  pay  the  entire 
debt  and  that  home-ownership  in  France 
is  safe.  It  has  also  made  the  rate  of  inter- 
est on  mortgages  in  e\ery  part  of  France  uni- 
form, in  that  the  little  farmer  and  resident 
of  the  city  pay  the  same  rate.  On  the  one 
hand  it  tempts  thrift,  in  that  at  any  time  pay- 
ments may  be  made  in  anticipation  of  future 
dues,  thereby  insuring  against  sickness,  and 
on  the  other  it  forces  thrift  in  that  annual 
payments  on  account  of  principal  must  be  paid. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  A  GENERAL  MORTGAGE  BANK 

All  over  this  great  nation,  the  borrower  is 
paying  rates  of  interest  varying  with  the 
locality  or  supposed  risk  and  the  rate  of  inter- 
est current  at  the  time  the  loan  is  desired. 
He  is  paying  frequent  commissions  and 
charges  for  obtaining  money  as  his  mortgage 
matures.  His  earnings  are  wasted  in  three 
ways  unknown  to  the  foreigner.  These 
wasteful  methods  could  be  changed  here  by 
the  adoption  of  a  general  mortgage  bank. 
First,  the  initial  expense  of  borrowing  would 
be  decreased,  and  there  could  be  no  charge 
for  the  renewal  of  the  mortgage  every  three 
or  five  years.  Second:  the  rate  of  interest 
would  be  reduced  and  become  more  nearly 
uniform  through  the  country.  Third:  the 
borrower  would  be  compelled  to  reduce  his 
indebtedness  by  small  annual  payments 
which  would  promote  thrift.  Waste  in 
charges  initial  and  renewal,  waste  in  excess- 
ive rates  of  interest,  waste  in  use  of  principal, 
are  now  eating  into  the  earnings  of  the  work- 
ers. Th«  remedy  has  been  applied  elsewhere 
and  can  be  adapted  to  every  State  in  the 
Union. 
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Follo'wing  the  German,  Belgian,  French, 
and  other  nations,  those  who  wish  our  people 
well  should  combine  to  form  a  great  national 
mortgage  bank.  At  present,  such  a  bank 
could  not  loan  money  at  4  per  cent.,  but  it 
could  lend  at  5  or  53^  per  cent.,  and  insist 
upon  additional  annual  payments  of  at  least 
one-half  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum.  Each 
mortgage  could  be  made  for  a  long  term  of 
years. 

Such  an  institution  would  aid  the  farmer 
and  small  borrower  as  no  legislation  or  change 
in  tariff  or  trust  laws  could  do,  and  it  would 
compel  the  payment  of  debts.  This  is  a 
lesson  wliich  our  people  have  not  learned. 
The  knowledge  of  amortization,  or  of  how  a 
debt  may  be  satisfied  by  small  annual  pay- 
ments, is  here  unknown. 

BORROWING  AT  4^  AND   5   PER  CENT. 

The  following  examples  taken  from  the 
rules  of  the  Credit  Foncier,  1907  issue,  illus- 
trate the  advantages  to  the  borrower,  assum- 
ing the  current  rate  of  interest  to  be  4^^ 
per  cent.: 

If  the  owner  pays  interest  at  the  rate  of 
4.6658  per  cent.,  payable  one-half  each  sLx 
months,  the  entire  interest  and  principal 
would  be  paid  in  seventy-five  years. 

A  payment  of  5.0452  per  cent,  per  annum 
would  under  similar  conditions  retire  the 
entire  principal  in  fifty  years. 

A  payment  of  7.6355  per  cent,  would  ac- 
complish the  same  results  in  twenty  years. 

A  payment  of  12.5281  per  cent,  per  annum, 
if  paid  semiannually,  would  retire  the  entire 
principal  with  interest  in  ten  years. 

If  $1000  were  borrowed  for  seventy-five 
years  at  an  annual  payment  of  $46.66  at  the 
end  of  nine  years,  the  principal  sum  would 
be  $981.60. 

If  at  the  end  of  nine  years,  the  owner  could 
pay  $200  on  account  of  the  principal,  the 
balance  of  $781.60  would  require  annual  pay- 
ments of  only  $37.14  to  retire  the  principal 
and  pay  interest  at  4^2  per  cent,  for  the 
remaining  sixty-six  years. 

If  the  flat  rate  of  interest  were  5  per  cent., 
the  annual  payments  would  be  correspond- 
ingly increased.  The  borrower  is  thus  most 
fairly  and  completely  cared  for  under  this 
system  of  borro\\-ing. 

The  money  to  lend  would  be  obtained  by 
the  mortgage  bank  from  the  sale  of  debent- 
ures, based  upon  these  mortgages,  which 
would  make  the  safest  kind  of  investments. 
The  debentures  of  foreign  mortgage  banks 
are  so  safe  that  they  are  freely  bought  by  all 


the  people  and  afford  an  investment  without 
risk  at  a  fixed  rate  of  interest.  The  savings  of 
the  people  would  be  made  to  help  the  people 
who  borrow,  and  the  people  who  save,  and 
so  two  blades  of  grass  would  grow  thriftily 
while  now  there  is  nothing  produced.  The 
present  wasteful  system  of  borrowing  can 
and  should  be  ended  by  the  early  establish- 
ment of  such  an  institution. 

OUR   BUILDING   ANT)   LOAN   ASSOCLA.TIONS 

It  is  true  that  considerable  help  is  given  to 
buyers  of  homes  in  our  cities  and  important 
centers  by  the  cooperative  building  and  loan 
associations.  These  associations,  however, 
far  from  meet  the  demand  of  the  vast  num- 
ber of  those  who  wish  to  buy  and  own  their 
own  homes.  Of  necessity,  they  are  local  in 
their  character  and  can  be  established  only 
at  centers  where  there  is  investing  capital,  for 
the  proportion  of  non-borrowing  members  to 
borrowers,  taking  the  reports  of  this  State  as 
a  basis,  averages  about  six  to  one.  The  m 
building  and  loan  associations,  therefore,  W 
cannot  be  established  excepting  where  there 
are  many  eager  to  deposit  money  for  the 
purpose  of  earning  interest  without  any 
present  intention  of  owTiing  a  home.  The 
earnings  of  these  associations  of  necessity 
must  be  suflGicient  to  attract  the  non-borrow- 
ing members  or  they  would  not  be  able  to 
obtain  any  money  for  lending  purposes. 
Those  earnings,  of  course,  must  come  from 
the  borrowers  and  represent  interest  and 
additional  charges  varying  with  the  associa- 
tions. In  New  York  State  last  year,  $34,000 
was  collected  in  fines  from  the  various  mem- 
bers, and  $434,000  was  collected  in  premiums 
over  and  above  interest.  The  rate  of  inter- 
est which  must  be  paid  to  a  building  and  loan 
association  is  higher  without  the  considera- 
tion of  the  premiums  than  it  would  be  to  a 
great  mortgage  bank,  for  the  associations 
cannot  obtain  their  money  from  the  great 
centers  where  capital  is  cheap,  but  must 
obtain  the  small  money  from  \he  local  people 
who  desire  the  maximum  return  of  interest. 
Little  or  no  aid  can  be  obtained  through  the 
plan  of  the  building  and  loan  association  in 
newer  sections  of  the  country  or  in  those  sec- 
tions where  capital  has  not  commenced  to 
accumulate.  In  New  York  State,  for  exam- 
ple, the  total  amount  of  mortgages  held  by 
these  associations  at  the  end  of  1910  was 
$41,000,000.  This  does  not  represent  one- 
twentieth  of  the  total  annual  mortgage  re- 
quirements of  the  State,  and  does  not  equal 
one-tenth  of  the  annual  mortgage  require- 
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ments  of  those  owning  homes  in  this  State. 
Their  plan  provides  for  monthly  payments  to 
the  association  which  should  liquidate  the 
principal  in  from  t'^n  to  twelve  years.  The 
duration  of  the  payments  and  the  time  of 
ultimate  liquidation  of  the  principal  depend 
upon  the  success  of  the  association,  and  in 
many  cases  the  borrowing  members  as  well 
as  the  lending  members  have  been  very  un- 
fortunate, for  both  the  non-borrowing  mem- 
ber and  the  borrowing  member  are  merely 
general  creditors  of  the  association. 

Under  the  French  method,  the  borrower 
can  make  payments  which  will  liquidate  his 
mortgage  in  ten  years,  but  he  is  not  required 
to  liquidate  his  mortgage  within  that  period. 
He  can  select  the  time  of  liquidation  in 
accordance  with  his  earning  capacity.  The 
Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Company  of  New 
York  City,  early  in  this  year,  offered  borrow- 
ers a  mortgage  made  for  ten  years  at  live  and 
one-half  per  cent,  interest,  with  the  stipulation 
that  one  per  cent,  per  annum  must  be  paid 
on  account  of  the  principal.  Already  that 
company  has  loaned  over  one  million  dollars 
on  such  bonds  and  mortgages,  and  the  average 
amount  of  each  loan  is  $3000. 

Under  this  or  the  French  system,  each  pay- 
ment is  credited  on  account  of  the  principal 
of  the  mortgage,  and  after  a  mortgage  is  re- 
duced by  a  certain  amount  (an  amount  readily 
determined  by  the  owner),  it  is  possible  for 
the  owner  to  stop  the  drain  upon  him  by 
changing  his  mortgage  to  a  term  mortgage 
or  by  extending  the  time  of  maturity  by  a 
special  arrangement  with  the  lender,  for  each 
mortgage  is  not  a  part  of  a  series,  as  it  is  in 
the  cooperative  building  and  loan  association 
plan,  but  is  an  independent  contract  between 
the  owner  and  the  lender.  The  payments  are 
required  only  semi-annually  and  not  monthly, 
and  after  a  mortgage  has  been  reduced  by  a 
reasonable  amount,  the  question  of  the  pay- 
ments on  account  of  the  principal  becomes 
important  to  the  borrower  only — the  lender 
no  longer  cares. 

These  building  and  loan  associations,  how- 
ever, are  helpful  in  that  they  loan  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  value  of  the  property  (in 
many  cases  as  high  as  80  per  cent,  of  the 
value),  and  thereby  their  usefulness  is  in- 
creased, and  sometimes  also  their  losses.  The 
establishment  of  a  system  of  lending  based 
upon  the  French  system  would  not  interfere 
with  the  usefulness  of  the  building  and  loan 
associations. 


wanted:  a  national  lending  institution 

A  mortgage  bank,  if  operating  in  this 
country,  should  be  national  in  its  scope.  The 
man  in  Brownsville,  Texas,  the  farmer  in 
Oregon,  and  the  man  in  New  York  City 
would  then  be  able  to  borrow  at  the  same 
rate  of  interest,  not  over  532  or  6  per  cent. 
The  mortgage  he  gives  would  run  for  not  less 
than  ten  years.  Each  year  the  borrower 
would  be  compelled  to  pay  on  account  of  the 
principal  not  less  than  one-half  of  one  per 
cent,  per  annum.  The  greater  saving  would 
be  in  smaller  initial  fees  for  borrowing,  a 
lower  rate  of  interest  to  many  borrowers,  the 
certainty  that  the  mortgage  would  not  be 
called  every  three  years,  with  the  resultant 
charges  and  possible  increase  in  interest: 
and  the  compulsory  reduction  on  account  of 
the  principal  with  the  resultant  lesson  of 
thrift.  No  one  thing  works  such  a  great 
waste  to  the  borrower  as  the  way  he  now 
finds  his  money.  To  continue  it,  this  nation 
must  admit  that  it  cannot  finance  the  small 
borrower  as  well  as  it  does  the  big  railroad, 
and  must  turn  its  back  upon  the  experience 
of  half  a  century  in  other  civilized  countries. 
Not  less  than  $50,000,000 — and  probably 
$100,000,000 — is  yearly  wasted  by  borrow- 
ers, a  class  that  can  least  afford  to  pay.  Such 
an  annual  waste  is  unnecessary  and  economic- 
ally unsound.  If  the  farmer  of  this  nation  is 
to  be  helped  it  must  be  through  more  favor- 
able opportunities  of  borrowing  money. 

Several  foreign  companies  are  now  operat- 
ing in  a  small  way  and  furnishing  mortgage 
money  to  the  settlers  in  Canada.  Most  of 
the  Canadian  farmers  from  Holland  borrow 
their  money  from  a  Holland  Mortgage  Bank. 
Such  companies,  however,  lend  for  the  profit 
and  the  high  rates  of  interest  obtainable,  and 
are  small  in  their  influence.  A  great  com- 
pany formed  to  reform  the  present  system 
and  stop  the  waste  in  borrowing  could  obtain 
large  sums  of  money  in  France  and  Holland, 
where  such  investments  are  looked  upon  with 
favor.  Foreign  capital,  if  given  the  machin- 
ery and  direction  of  the  able  men  of  this 
country,  would  come  here  as  fast  as  needed. 
Such  a  company  must  only  be  as  successful  as 
the  great  Mortgage  Bank  of  Eg>pt  to  make 
the  rate  of  interest  on  all  good  mortgages  on 
farms  and  homes  not  over  5  per  cent.,  to 
have  its  mortgage  certificates  or  debentures 
sell  on  a  t,}-^  P^r  cent,  basis  and  have  its 
shares  show  a  large  profit  to  the  subscribers. 
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CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS  AND  THE  CHINESE 

REVOLUTION 


T  N  the  new  era  that  appears  to  be  dawning 
in  China,  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  the 
part  that  will  be  played  by  the  Chinese  con- 
verts to  Christianity.  As  to  the  sincerity 
and  depth  of  their  con\'ictions  many  doubts 
have  been  expressed,  but,  in  any  case,  they 
must  have  absorbed  much  of  Western  thought 
and  civilization  in  the  course  of  their  instruc- 
tion by  the  foreign  missionaries,  whether 
Protestant  or  Catholic.  Indeed,  at  many  of 
the  stations  considerable  effort  has  been  made 
to  impart  scientific  as  well  as  religious 
knowledge. 

A  very  interesting  and  impartially  written 
record  of  personal  experience  in  the  mission- 
ary field  of  China  is  given  by  Signor  Fran- 
cesco Medici  di  Marignano,  in  the  Nuova 
Antologia  (Rome).  Of  the  present  prospects 
of  Chinese  missions  the  writer  says: 

The  Chinese  Government,  which  for  several  years 
has  been  following  a  policy  that  might  be  called 
nationalist,  and  one  of  reaction  against  the  easy 
granting  of  industrial  concessions  cast  as  sops  to 
the  international  hydra  to  quiet  its  multiple  appe- 
tites, is  now  also  striving  to  set  a  term  to  the 
progress  of  the  Christian  propaganda.  What  dis- 
turbs it  is  not  the  diffusion  of  a  foreign  religion  as 
such,  but  the  political  and  social  scope  of  the  teach- 
ings of  this  religion  in  contrast  with  certain  funda- 
mental principles  regulating  Chinese  social  and 
family  life.  Moreover,  the  Chinese  Government 
fears  lest  its  Christian  subjects  should  escape  from 
the  moral  authority  of  the  mandarins  and  only 
harken  to  the  words  of  their  pastors.  Finally,  it 
distrusts  the  Christian  propaganda  as  an  instru- 
ment of  political  and  economic  penetration,  placed 
at  the  service  of  the  Western  nations,  and  it  sees  in 
the  missionaries  a  kind  of  vanguard,  which,  without 
perhaps  consciously  intending  to  do  so,  is  already 
smoothing  the  way  and  preparing  the  ground  for 
other  and  more  dangerous  invaders.  As  a  result  of 
the  great  persecution  of  1901,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Christian  propaganda  has  made  impres- 
sive progress  in  China.  "The  blood  of  the  mar- 
tyrs is  the  seed  of  Christianity,"  as  our  old  teachers 
have  said.  And  this  is  more  especially  true  when 
short  bayonets  and  mitrailleuses  of  the  latest  pat- 
tern stand  ready  to  insure  the  undisturbed  growth 
of  the  seed.  To-day,  in  round  numbers,  the  army 
of  slant-eyed  followers  of  the  cross  does  not  count 
less  than  two  million  soldiers,  while  the  number  of 
its  foreign  leaders,  including  men  and  women,  is 
between  four  and  five  thousand.  These  figures 
seem  small  when  placed  alongside  of  the  three 
hundred  millions  at  which  the  population  of  the 
Middle  Kingdom  is  estimated,  but  they  have  what 
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we  might  term  a  high  qualitative,  if  not  a  quantita- 
tive value,  and  represent  a  force  of  which  the  Chi- 
nese Government  must  take  heed.  Indeed,  this 
Government  is  only  too  well  aware  of  the  fact 
and  lets  pass  no  occasion  of  diminishing  the  spread 
of  the  movement;  however,  it  struggles  in  vain 
against  what  has  already  been  accomplished,  and  is 
reduced  to  applying  the  principle  in  the  matter  of 
missions  that  was  enunciated  by  the  old  statesman, 
Li  Hung  Chang:  "Where  they  already  exist,  pro- 
tect them  to  avoid  worse  evils;  where  they  are  not 
yet  established,  take  care  that  no  new  ones  arise." 

The  writer,  while  fully  recognizing  the  good 
work  done  by  the  Protestant  missions,  incHnes 
to  the  opinion  that  the  Catholic  propaganda 
is  somewhat  better  calculated  to  attract  the 
Chinese,  because  the  Catholic  priests  are  as  a 
rule  more  directly  in  touch  with  the  people 
than  their  Protestant  rivals,  and  also  because 
the  elaborate  Catholic  ceremonial  makes  a 
stronger  appeal  to  the  materiaHstic  Chinese 
than  does  the  severely  simple  Protestant 
ritual.  The  multiplicity  of  the  Protestant 
sects  also  constitutes  a  drawback,  in  the 
writer's  estimation,  when  opposed  to  the 
united  front  presented  by  the  CathoUc  mis- 
sions of  all  nationalities. 

The  suspicion  with  which  the  activities  of 
the  missionaries  are  viewed  by  the  ignorant 
Chinese  has  been  often  dwelt  upon,  and 
Signor  di  Marignano  gives  the  following 
curious  illustration  of  this  in  the  words  of  a 
Catholic  missionary: 

There  are  people  stupid  enough  to  believe  firmly 
that  we  maintain  our  hospitals  in  order  to  gouge 
out  the  eyeballs  of  the  dying,  so  as  to  use  them  in 
the  compounding  of  sorcerer's  medicants  and 
philters.  No  later  than  yesterday,  our  porter's 
brother,  who  was  dangerously  ill,  refused  to  enter 
our  infirmary,  fearing  that  he  would  be  subjected 
to  this  mutilation;  and  a  few  days  ago  a  dying 
man,  seeing  a  priest  approach  his  bedside  to  offer 
him  the  last  ministrations  of  religion,  stretched  out 
his  long  hands  toward  the  priest,  imploring  him  to 
stop  and  spare  his  eyeballs  until  the  breath  had 
left  his  body.  The  most  famous  among  such  ex- 
amples, which  would  move  us  to  laughter  were  they 
not  so  tragic  and  pitiable,  is  something  which  oc- 
curred during  the  past  year  in  Fu-chen-fu,  in  this 
province,  where  a  jar  of  small  onions  in  oil,  brought 
to  the  refector>-  of  this  mission,  was  believed  to  con- 
tain precisely  such  eyeballs  prepared  as  preserves, 
and  was  borne  around  as  an  awe-inspiring  trophy, 
exciting  the  indignation  of  the  populace,  which 
broke  into  the  mission  building  and  destroyed  it. 
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pf  VERY  revolution  of  any  significance  has  Liang  Chi-Tsao  leans  most  to  Buddhism 
a  Voltaire  or  Rousseau  and  it  is  reassur-  which  he  beUeves  has  the  most  universal  char- 
ing in  its  common  humanity  that  behind  even  acter.  And  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Hong- 
the  sudden  excesses  of  the  Chinese  rebellion,  wanji  temple,  which  he  learned  to  know  in 
there  seems  to  have  been  the  directing  force  Japan,  Liang  Chi-Tsao  declares  that  Bud- 
of  great  minds  to  whose  sounder  counsels  the  dhism  teaches  self-reliance.  In  the  inquiry 
incoming  tide  of  reaction  from  violence  must  as  to  salvation  by  faith  or  by  works,  Liang 
needs  return.  Herr  Alfons  Paquet  in  Mdrz  decides,  again  in  accord  with  the  Japanese 
(Munich)  reviews  the  ideas,  and  sketches  Schin  school,  in  favor  of  faith  and  empha- 
broadly  the  personalities  of  those  leaders  in  sizes  the  possibility  of  salvation  for  those 
the^Chinese  literary  field  whose  writings  have  laymen  who  endure  in  worldly  struggles^as 
been  of  popular  appeal  in  the  last  two  or  three  well  as  for  priests.  But  he  rejects  the  tenet 
years  of  the  sultry  gathering  of  the  storm.  of  transmigration  of  souls  and  upholds  the 

From  Kobe,  like  Victor  Hugo  from  the  Isle  Christian  belief  in  the  immediate  entrance 
of  Jersey,  Kang  Yu-Wei,  the  mentor  of  the  after  death  of  the  believer  into  Paradise, 
liberal  Emperor  Khangsu,  addresses  exhorta-  In  direct  opposition  to  Kang  Yu-Wei  and 
tions  to  the  present  Chinese  Government,  and  Liang  Chi-Tsao,  who  are  particularly  re- 
frets  in  exile  unanswered.  Kang  Yu-Wei  sponsible  for  the  prevailing  intellectual  cur- 
owed  his  rise  to  the  position  of  friend  and  rents  of  thought  in  China  to-day,  is  Ku 
adviser  of  the  Emperor  to  the  magic  of  his  Hung  Ming,  the  decided  reactionary.  But 
pen  alone.  '  He  understood  to  perfection  the  the  way  that  he  compares  Eastern  and 
art  of  weaving  into  quotations  from  the  Western  thought  makes  him  more  interesting 
classics  his  own  radical  reform  ideas  as  well  for  the  American  and  European  reader, 
as  examples  from  modern  European  history.  Many  of  Ku  Hung  Ming's  essays  and  books 
He  wrote  for  the  young  Emperor  a  "Life  of  were  written  in  English.  His  "Papers  from 
Peter  the  Great,"  but,  unfortunately,  was  a  Viceroy's  Yamen,"  which  came  out  di- 
more  of  a  man  of  letters  than  a  statesman,  and  rectly  after  the  Boxer  risings,  provoked  Leo 
lacked  the  energy  necessary  to  carry  out  his  Tolstoy's  celebrated  "Open  Letter  to  a 
plans  of  reform  when  the  Emperor  raised  him  Chinaman."  After  several  years  appeared 
to  the  control  of  the  Government.  But,  the  "Story  of  the  Chinese  Oxford  Move- 
because  he  understood,  as  few  before  him,  ment,"  an  account  of  the  inner  strife  and 
how  to  awaken  the  political  passions  of  the  difficulties  of  China,  entangled  in  a  mesh  of 
educated  classes,  Kang  Yu-Wei's  ideas  are  compUcations  with  the  powers,  and  torn 
still  Hving  forces  in  China.  between  the  Manchus  and  the  Chinese.     In 

A  disciple  of  Kang  Yu-Wei  is  Liang  Chi-  1906  Ku  Hung  Ming  published  "The  Mid- 

Tsao,  who  after  the  triumph  of  the  Empress'  die  Way,"  a  Confucius  catechism  intended 

party,  has  lived  in  Japan,  engaged  in  political  for  foreigners.     In  this  book  particularly  the 

and  religious  writings.     Among  these  are  a  Chinese  author  uses  the  more  temperamental 

three-volume    history    of    the    reforms    of  sayings  of  great  European  writers  as  splashes 

Khangsu  and  the  reaction  in  1898,  and  "The  of  color,  beside  the  lofty  but  dryly  impersonal 

House  of  the;  Crystal  Draught  of  Water"  or  dicta  of  his  greatest  countryman.     Quota- 

"  Yin  Pin  Sze,"  an  examination  of  Confucius'  tions  from  Kant,  Goethe,  Carlyle,  and  from 

teachings.  Buddhism  and  Christianity.  Liang  his  favorite,  Matthew  Arnold,  are  veritable 

Chi-Tsao  in  the  latter  work  states  that  China  props  to  the  reader's  stumbling  attention  on 

is  not  yet  at  that  point  where  culture,  wis-  this   very   unsafe   ground.     But   Ku   Hung 

dom,  and  high  morals  form  adequate  substi-  Ming  also  quotes  the  remark  of  a  European 

tutes  for  a  rehgion.     He  rejects  Confucianism  traveler:  "Canton  is  an  uncanny  city.    The 

as  being  purely  educative  and  thus  insufificient.  alleys  are  full  of  a  filthy  mob,   partly  in 

"I  love  Confucianism,"  he  writes,  "but  I  greasy  rags,  partly  in  naked  yellow  skin.    One 

love  truth  more.     I  love  the  past  genera-  sees  shaved  heads  and  grimaces.     Then  the 

tions,  but  I  love  my  country  more.     I  love  memory  occurs  of  the  demoniac  nature  of  the 

the  sages,  but  I  love  liberty  more.     I  know,  people,  their  murderous  risings,  their  satanic 

too,  that  Confucius  loved  liberty  and  his  cruelty."     And  to  this  the  Chinese  author 

country  even  more  than  I."     Christianity  is  repUes: 

also  refused  because  "it  strives  for  power  at       t^.  •    r-     i-  u  f  ^.i,    .  •  *^^,o«^.v  oio.o   ^r.A 
A.     r  '     ,•             J                      ,          .  ^             .,        This  Englishman  of  the  aristocratic  class,  and 

cost  of  justice,  and  some  great  nations  use  it   therefore  without  ideas,  cannot  see  through  the 
as  a  cloak  for  their  own  selfish  aims."  yellow  skin  into  the  moral  nature  and  spiritual 
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worth  of  the  Chinese.  If  he  could,  he  would  see 
what  a  faery  realm  is  hidden  actually  within  this 
pigtailed,  yellow-skinned  Chinaman — Taoismus, 
with  its  fairies  and  genii  that  are  not  a  whit  in- 
ferior to  the  gods  of  ancient  Greece — Buddhism 
with  its  song  of  immortal  sorrow,  pity,  and  grace, 
as  sweet  and  sad  as  the  immortal  mystic  song  of 
Dante.  And  finally  the  Englishman  would  see 
Confucianism  with  its  Way  for  the  lofty  of  spirit, 
that  may  one  day  alter  Europe's  social  order  and 
civilization,  little  as  the  Englishman  can  grasp  the 
possibility. 

It  is  no  mere  accident  that  Ku  Hung  Ming 
calls  his  book  "The  Chinese  Oxford  Move- 
ment." Matthew  Arnold's  role  in  John 
Pusey's  and  Newman's  Anglo-Catholic  move- 
ment has  been  an  inspiring  pattern  for  the 
Chinese  reactionary.  Arnold's-  style  in  its 
conciseness  and  severe  restraint  has  some- 
thing Chinese,  as  his  High  Church  Conserva- 
tive creed  approaches  the  double  creed  of 
Ku  Hung  Ming — Confucianism  and  the  man- 
darin rule. 

Hen*  Paquet  ends  with  a  charming  picture 
of  this  middle- Victorian  Chinese  official  in  his 
bureau  at  Shanghai  in  the  Huang-pu  go^'ern- 
ment  building.  Arrayed  in  the  simple  silk 
mandarin  robe,  Ku  Hung  Ming,  seated  be- 
hind his  table,  conversed  in  excellent  German 
of  a  stay  in  Weimar  and  of  a  twelve-year-old 
boy  he  had  come  across  in  the  park  there 


reading  a  Reklam  "King  Lear."  And  the 
sage  mildly  inquires  if  the  land  of  the  great 
fleet  and  the  great  social  democracy  is  still  the 
land  which  received  hght  from  Weimar?  He, 
the  Chinaman,  had  too  a  very  great  respect 
for  German  professors,  but  did  it  not  also 
seem  that  their  importance  was  decreasing, 
that  one  Ustened  to  them  less  reverently  than 
before?  After  these  rather  pertinent  home 
shots,  Ku  Hung  IMing  took  his  \'isitor  to  dine 
at  a  restaurant,  and  had  the  punkah  as  a 
foreign  innovation  removed  before  he  would 
sit  down.  Then  they  went  to  the  theater  to 
see,  of  course,  a  classic  which  reminded  Herr 
Paquet  of  a  historical  drama  by  Grabbe,  and 
after  the  theater  there  was  tea-drinking  at  a 
narrow  high  tea  house,  with  a  gentle  little 
ser\-ing  girl  "n-ith  jasmine  flowers  in  her  black 
hair.  And  the  German  guest  carried  off  a 
copy  of  the  "Oxford  Chinese  Movement"  in 
his  pocket  as  a  souvenir,  which  he  duly  trans- 
lated into  German  on  the  homeward  voyage. 
The  two  exiles,  Kang  Yu-Wei  at  Kobe  and 
Liang  Chi-Tsao  wandering  through  Japan, 
are  both  comfortingly  similar  to  French 
political  enthusiasts  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  Ku  Hung  Ming  is  only  an  Oxford 
don  in  a  mandarin  robe  with  a  delightful 
reminiscent  dash  of  Li  Hung-Chang's  nai- 
vete and  Wu  Ting  Fang's  ironic  waggery. 


THE   EMPIRE   OF  THE    MEDITERRANEAN 


A  N  exhaustive  and  forceful  article  on  the 
■^^  war  between  Italy  and  Turkey,  by  M. 
Rene  Pinon,  appears  in  the  Revue  des  Fran- 
cois (Paris).  Citing  "  the  ingenious  historical 
theories  of  Captain  Mahan  on  the  sea  power," 
the  writer  traces  in  detail  the  struggle  for  the 
mastery  of  the  seas,  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
"the  Empire  of  the  Mediterranean."  The 
Middle  Sea,  it  is  pointed  out,  is  "no  longer 
a  mere  annex  of  the  great  oceans,"  but  since 
the  eighteenth  century  has  become  "a  part  of 
the  general  domination  of  the  seas."  With 
possession  of  Gibraltar  at  the  west  and  of  the 
Suez  Canal  at  the  east,  and  with  Malta  as  an 
important  intermediate  base,  Great  Britain's 
supremacy  in  the  Mediterranean  was  for  a 
long  time  unquestioned.  To-day,  the  Otto- 
man Empire  is  "one  of  the  theaters  of  rivalrj- 
between  Great  Britain  and  Germany  for  the 
empire  of  the  seas";  and  Britain  will  con- 
tinue to  hold  control  of  the  Mediterranean 
only  so  long  as  she  maintains  her  naval 
superiority. 

In   admitting   British   supremacy   in   the 


Mediterranean,  M.  Pinon  speaks  regretfully 
of  the  supersession  of  France  in  Egypt.  He 
reminds  his  readers,  however,  that  France 
has  still  "considerable  material  and  moral 
interests  in  Syria"  and  "a  poUcy  of  penetra- 
tion and  direct  government  in  the  Barbary 
States,"  sufficient  to  assure  her  "a  brilliant 
place  in  the  IMediterranean  eqililibrium,  but 
not  control  of  the  Empire  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea." 

Turning  to  Italy,  M.  Pinon  observes  that 

the  Italian  peninsula  has  never  exercised,  since  the 
dismemberment  of  the  empire  of  Constantine,  a  pre- 
ponderant influence  upon  the  destinies  of  the  Med- 
iterranean countries.  The  Papacy  alone,  continu- 
ing the  great  imperial  traditions,  directed  the  strug- 
gle against  Mussulman  Barbary,  and  exhausted 
itself  in  vain  efforts  to  arm  the  Christian  nations 
against  the  infidel.  The  Italian  cities  of  Genoa 
and  Venice  pursued  an  egotistical  and  narrow 
policy'  of  mercantile  interests.  But  a  unified  Italy 
came  necessarily  to  have  a  Mediterranean  policy  and 
a  program  of  expansion  on  that  sea  of  which  it  was, 
so  to  say,  the  vertical  axis.  .  .  .  From  the  time  of 
the  Risorgimento,  Italian  patriots  had  demanded 
for  the  "third   Rome"  hegemony  from  the  Old 
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World  and  advanced  the  candidature  of  Italy  for 
the  Empire  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  apostles  of 
"Young  Italy"  had  already  marked  North  Africa 
as  the  first  stage  in  the  exterior  expansion  of  the 
reconstituted  kingdom. 

"North  Africa  should  come  back  to  Italy," 
wrote  Mazzini  in  1838.  Both  England  and 
Germany  favored  this  essay  of  unified  Italy: 
they  saw  in  the  latter  a  power  capable  of 
counterbalancing  French  influence  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Twenty-eight  years  later 
Bismarck  wrote  Mazzini: 

The  Empire  of  the  Mediterranean  belongs  incon- 
testably  to  Italy,  which  possesses  on  that  sea 
coasts  twice  as  extensive  as  France.  .  .  .  The 
Empire  of  the  Mediterranean  should  be  the  con- 
stant thought  of  Italy,  the  objective  of  her  minis- 
ters, and  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  cabinet  of 
Florence. 

Campo  Fregoso,  in  his  "II  primato  Itali- 
ano,"  thus  affirmed  the  predestined  mission 
of  Italy  in  the  Mediterranean : 


In  the  near  future  Italy  will  group  about  her  the 
greater  part  of  the  European  nations.  Situated 
at  short  distances  from  our  coasts,  Egypt,  Tripoli, 
Tunis,  and  Algeria  are  natural  colonies  for  us.  It 
is  in  vain  that  England  and  France  have  sought  to 
revive  the  glorious  epoch  of  the  Romans,  and  to 
substitute  it  in  northern  Africa  for  the  natural  pro- 
tection of  Italy.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  in 
Egypt  alone  there  are  15,000  Italians,  that  Algeria 
and  Tunis  contain  a  great  number  also,  and  that  on 
all  the  coasts  arts,  commerce,  and  industry  are  in 
Italian  hands. 

After  tracing  the  events  which  led  up  to  the 
recent  conflict  between  Italy  and  Turkey, 
M.  Pinon  goes  on  to  say:  "France  and  Italy 
gave  their  respective  sureties  that  the  equi- 
librium of  the  Mediterranean  should  not  be 
disturbed."  France  recognized  the  special 
interests  of  Italy  in  Turkey,  and  Italy  en- 
gaged herself  not  to  interfere  with  the  French 
policy  in  Morocco.  The  coup  of  Agadir  pre- 
cipitated the  denouement  of  the  Moroccan 
question,  and  Italy  decided  to  take  action 
without  further  delay. 


THE  NEED  OF  ''QUIET  ZONES"   FOR  SCHOOLS 


T^HE  establishment,  at  the  request  of  the 
■*■  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Unneces- 
sary Noise,  of  zones  of  quiet  around  the  hospi- 
tals in  the  city  of  New  York,  has  proved  so 
beneficial  that  hospital  zones  have  been  since 
instituted  by  municipalities  throughout  the 
United  States.  Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Rice,  the 
founder  and  president  of  the  society,  makes 
a  strong  appeal  in  the  December  Forum  for 
the  establishment  of  similar  zones  around  the 
public  schools,  concerning  which  she  says: 

There  is  a  most  important  feature  of  school 
sanitation  which,  up  to  the  present,  has  not  been 
recognized,  namely,  the  urgent  need  of  protecting 
the  young  from  the  injurious  effect  of  outside 
noise,  which,  by  rendering  concentration  difficult, 
increases  the  mental  effort  required  for  school  tasks 
and,  by  preventing  free  ventilation,  menaces  the 
physical  well-being  of  the  child.  This  is  a  matter 
so  grave  and  so  far-reaching  in  its  consequences 
that  its  utter  neglect  is  little  short  of  incredible. 

The  urgency  of  action  in  this  matter  pre- 
sented itself  to  Mrs.  Rice  on  the  occasion  of 
her  visiting  many  schools  and  addressing 
thousands  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  course  of 
her  campaign  for  a  "  safe  and  sanitary  Fourth 
of  July."  She  "was  astonished  to  discover 
the  amount  of  preventable  noise  which  pene- 
trated the  classrooms,  and  the  absolute  foul- 
ness of  the  air  which  sickened  those  entering 
from  without,"  the  latter  being  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  most  cases  the  windows  were 
tightly  closed.     The  sources  of  the  disturb- 


ances included  cobble-stone  and  other  rough 
pavements,  the  proximity  of  garages,  car 
barns,  factories,  junk-shops,  the  cries  of 
street  hawkers  and  venders,  the  shouts  of 
children  and  hoodlums,  besides  the  avoidable 
noises  of  traffic. 

With  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  sentiment 
of  principals  and  teachers  on  the  subject,  let- 
ters were  sent  to  the  principals  of  all  the 
schools  in  the  five  boroughs  of  New  York, 
representing  about  14,000  teachers,  asking  for 
an  expression  of  opinion  with  regard  thereto. 
The  responses  received  were  overwhelming, 
many  of  them  expressing  "  touchingly  the  dis- 
tress endured  and  also  the  hope  that  relief 
might  be  vouchsafed."  One  teacher  wrote: 
"The  nervous  tension  under  which  we  labor 
is  materially  increased  by  the  numerous  un- 
necessary noises  which  hinder  us  so  seriously 
in  our  work.  Sometimes  these  have  been  so 
great  that  we  have  been  compelled  to  resort 
to  the  expedient  of  writing  our  directions  on 
the  blackboards."  Another  said:  "I  am 
most  of  the  time  under  a  physician's  care,  the 
condition  of  my  ears  being  due  to  ear-strain 
alone."  In  one  school  it  was  reported  that 
"four  teachers  were  spending  most  of  their 
salary  for  ear  and  throat  treatment,"  while 
vocal  paralysis  was  complained  of  in  another. 
It  was  estimated  in  another  case  that  "the 
noise  robs  class  and  teachers  of  25  per  cent,  of 
their  time." 
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As  to  the  necessary  course  of  procedure  in 
any  organized  efifort  to  improve  school  condi- 
tions, Mrs.  Rice  writes: 

Taking  up  first  the  consideration  of  those  build- 
ings already  erected,  the  most  obvious  step  would 
probably  be  the  removal  of  all  rough  pavements 
and  the  substitution  of  a  sound-deadening  material, 
wood  perhaps  in  preference  to  all  others  on  account 
of  its  noiselessness.  The  next  would  perhaps  be 
the  diversion  of  traffic,  when  practicable,  between 
the  hours  of  eight-thirty  and  three-thirty.  This 
would  mean  much  more  than  the  mere  avoidance 
of  noise,  for  it  would  permit  the  children  to  enter 
and  to  leave  school,  and  even  to  play  in  front  of  the 
building  at  noon,  without  the  danger  of  accidents. 
.  .  .  The  third  would  probably  be  the  bringing  to 
bear  of  pressure  on  the  car-line  companies  in  order 
to  force  them  to  keep  their  equipment  in  good 
order.  .  .  Loose  track-joints  should  be  made  good, 
curves  should  be  kept  greased,  and  the  starting  of 
a  car  from  the  barn  with  a  pounding  flat  wheel 
should  be  made  a  finable  offense.  Fourth,  the  pas- 
sage of  an  ordinance  creating  school  zones,  and  its 
enforcement,  would  do  away  with  rapid  driving,  the 
cries  of  hucksters,  the  blowing  of  auto-horns,  and 
all  those  other  noises  which  are  due  largely  to 
ignorance  of  the  presence  of  a  school  building,  and 
which  could  be  stopped  by  the  erection  of  warning 
signs  stating  that  needless  racket  would  be  pun- 


ished. As  regards  protective  ordinances,  two,  con- 
cerning the  distance  at  which  street  musicians  and 
hucksters  must  remain  away  from  school  buildings, 
have  already  been  enacted;  but  since  there  is  no 
warning  sign  to  catch  the  eye,  and  to  show  the 
vicinity  of  a  school,  they  have  always  been  a  dead 
letter.  As  for  the  elevated  roads,  where  passing 
before  school  houses,  they  should  be  compelled  to 
employ  all  possible  sound-deadening  devices. 

When,  however,  the  erection  of  new  structures  is 
to  be  considered,  the  utmost  care  should  be  exer- 
cised in  the  selection  of  quiet  sites.  Side  streets 
should  be  preferred  to  avenues,  as  less  likely  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  laying  of  future  car-tracks.  No 
school  buildings  should  be  erected  within  two  hun- 
dred feet  of  those  sheltering  noisy  occupations,  and 
—once  erected — the  neighborhood  should  be  re- 
stricted, all  disturbing  trades  being  forced  to  seek 
other  sites. 

Mrs.  Rice  in  the  same  article  treats  at 
length  the  subject  of  ventilating  the  schools, 
especially  by  means  of  open  windows — a 
question  the  most  pressing  of  all,  for  behind  it 
"looms  up  the  danger  of  undermining  the 
health  of  the  child  and  of  exposing  it  to  the 
risk  of  infection  through  impure  and  con- 
taminated air." 
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THE   HONOR  SYSTEM   AT  THE   OREGON 

PENITENTIARY 


A  N  article  summarized  in  the  September 
'^^  Review  on  "Prison  Experiments  in  Hu- 
manity," gave  an  account  of  a  remarkable 
innovation  in  prison  practice  at  Montpelier, 
Vermont.  In  the  Pacific  Monthly  Mr.  Jen- 
nings Sutor  describes  an  equally  remarkable 
test  of  the  honor  system  by  Governor  Oswald 
West  at  the  Oregon  State  Penitentiary.  By 
way  of  foreword  to  his  article  Mr.  Sutor 
prints  some  "mild  extracts"  from  Bunko 
Kelly's  book,  "Thirteen  Years  in  the  Oregon 
Penitentiary,"  of  which  the  follo^^^ng — a 
mere  detail  of  a  flogging — is  a  fair  sample: 

".  .  .  Give  him  some  more,  Charlc>'."  Sher- 
wood did  so  until  the  boy  began  to  cry  for  mercy 
and  ask  Christ  for  pity.  "Lay  it  on,  Charley," 
said  Brofield,  "and  call  on  me  for  mercy.  I  am 
Christ;  I  am  the  man  you've  got  to  call  on.  Now 
crack  him  around  the  side  where  it  hurts." 

Governor  West  proceeds  on  totally  differ- 
ent lines.  Instead  of  considering  convicts  as 
dangerous  individuals,  to  be  punished,  not 
reformed,  and  from  whom  the  State  is  to  be 
protected  at  all  odds,  he  regards  them  first 
of  all  as  men — as  men  who  have  made  mis- 
takes and  who  are  to  be  taught  better.  Soon 
after  the  governor  had  taken  the  oath  of 
office,  the  penitentiary  officials  were  surprised 


— not  to  say  scared — by  a  visit  from  him  at 
6  A.M.,  and  a  request  to  have  breakfast  with 
the  convicts.  He  came  again  and  again — he 
"cultivated  the  habit  of  dropping  in  without 
saying  anything  about  it  beforehand;  and  the 
word  soon  passed  about  among  the  men  that 
the  governor  was  their  friend  and  was  really 
holding  out  a  hand  to  them."  Profiting  by 
his  personal  talks  with  the  men,  the  governor 
saw  a  way  whereby  he  could  save  the  State 
money;  and  this,  combined  with  the  gov- 
ernor's strong  interest  in  his  fellow-men,  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  chief  reason  for  the 
introduction  of  the  honor  system  at  the  prison. 
Salem,  where  the  Oregon  State  Peniten- 
tiary is  located,  has  a  number  of  other  State 
institutions,  such  as  the  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  State  Industrial  School  for  Boys, 
Tuberculosis  Sanitarium,  etc.,  all  of  which 
have  considerable  tillable  ground  about  them. 
Here  were  hundreds  of  acres. awaiting  crops; 
there,  in  the  prison,  were  hundreds  of  strong, 
active  men  shut  up  until  their  appointed 
times  should  expire.  To  bring  these  opposite 
poles  together  was  the  problem.  Governor 
West  put  his  plan  to  the  men  frankly. 

"Look  here,"  he  would  tell  a  prisoner.  "The 
State  can't  afford  to  keep  you  here  at  its  expense 
any  longer  than  necessary.     You  don't  want  to 
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stay  here.  I'll  make  this  bargain  with  you.  I'll 
let  you  out  of  the  prison  and  put  you  at  work  near 
by.  You  will  give  me  your  word  not  to  run  away. 
I'll  see  that  you  are  paid  a  certain  amount  for  your 
work,  enough  so  that  you  will  be  able  to  get  to 
your  home,  or  where  you  wish  when  you  leave  the 
penitentiary.  You  work  faithfully  and  I'll  parole 
you  as  soon  as  you  show  you  deserve  it." 

This  argument  was  strong  in  its  appeal  to  the 
men  because  the  most  wayward  of  them  could  see 
that  to  take  the  governor  up  on  his  bargain  was  a 
good  thing  for  him.  It  meant  that  the  convict 
would  get  his  liberty — -what  he  wanted.   .   .  . 

To-day  you  can  take  a  trip  over  almost  any  road 
out  of  Salem  and  pass  convicts  at  work  without 
being  able  to  tell  them  from  the  ordinary  indus- 
trious farmhand  to  be  met  with  in  any  countryside. 

There's  no  "prison  look"  about  them.  The 
hang-dog  shift  is  lacking  from  their  eyes.  There  is 
a  healthy  tan  on  their  faces.  The  feeling  of  satis- 
faction that  comes  from  a  hard  day's  work  out-of- 
doors  is  noticeable.  The  cleverest  forger,  the  most 
accomplished  safe-cracker,  the  most  daring  of 
porch-climbers  seem  to  have  the  unhealthy  lure  of 
their  crafts  driven  out  of  them.  There  is  no  room 
for  crime  thoughts  when  there's  a  day's  work  to  be 
done  in  the  country  sunlight,  with  the  knowledge 
that  they  are  as  free  from  suspicion  and  surveil- 
lance as  the  rich  farmer,  who  is  working  his  own 
fields  across  the  road. 

They  may  be  road  building — the  roads  of 
Marion  County  are  a  grateful,  evidence  of  their 
employment  in  that  capacity — they  may  be  plow- 
ing, milking,  doing  any  of  the  jobs  that  a  farm  has 
to  offer;  perhaps  they  drive  back  to  the  peniten- 
tiary at  night  with  their  own  team  or  perhaps,  as 
is  the  case  with  many,  who  are  working  some  dis- 
tance from  the  prison,  they  camp  out  or  are  given 
quarters  in  a  house  or  barn. 

Few  of  the  people  living  about  Salem  resent 
the  liberty  given  to  the  convicts.  One  man, 
it  appears,  did  complain  that  he  thought  the 


presence  of  a  road  gang  near  his  house  was 
an  unmerited  menace  to  his  property  and 
safety.  The  gang  was  withdrawn;  but  the 
man's  neighbors  and  their  wives  gave  the 
convicts  a  dinner,  which  was  held  in  a  nearby 
grove  and  at  which  the  governor  sat  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  the  farmers  sitting  with  the 
convicts,  and  the  women  of  the  neighborhood 
acting  as  waitresses, — probably  the  most  re- 
markable dinner-party  Oregon  ever  saw.  One 
of  the  convict-guests  said: 

Under  a  system  like  this,  where  we  are  treated 
as  men,  the  best  we  can  do  is  scarcely  sufficient. 
Under  compulsion,  and  guarded  by  cold  steel  and 
heartless  men,  the  least  we  can  do  is  good  enough. 
We  feel  that  under  such  a  system  as  the  present  one 
incarceration  is  a  help  and  not  a  hindrance  in 
getting  us  reestablished  as  beneficial  members  of 
society. 

The  honor  system  works.  In  the  two  years 
immediately  preceding  its  adoption  about 
thirty  men  escaped,  of  whom  some  were 
killed,  some  were  captured,  and  some  are 
still  at  large.  Since  the  system  has  been  in 
effect  three  men  only  have  broken  their 
pledges,  and  one  of  these  has  been  recaptured. 
As  to  the  quality  of  the  work  done  by  the 
men,  there  is  no  complaint;  and  the  work 
ranges  from  the  making  of  shoes  for  the 
State  institutions  to  the  laying  out  of  grounds 
like  those  of  the  State  Tuberculosis  Sani- 
tarium. The  State  shares  the  proceeds  of  a 
convict's  labor  with  him;  and  before  he 
leaves  the  prison  he  is  offered  the  kind  of 
work  for  which  he  is  suited. 


THE   WORLD-WIDE  STUDY   OF  EARTHQUAKES 


CEISMOLOGY  —  the  science  of  earth- 
quakes— existed  potentially  in  the  spo- 
radic investigations  of  geologists  throughout 
and  prior  to  the  nineteenth  century,  but  not 
until  toward  the  end  of  that  century  did  it 
acquire  coherence  and  a  separate  following. 
As  a  quasi-independent  branch  of  knowledge 
it  is,  in  fact,  about  thirty  years  old,  and  it  has 
flourished  hugely  in  the  opening  decade  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Societies  devoted  to  its 
cultivation  have  sprung  up  all  over  the  world; 
national  and  international  organizations  have 
been  effected,  bearing  official  character  and 
enjoying  government  subsidies;  while  the 
literature  has  assumed  such  proportions  that 
no  scientific  library  quite  succeeds  in  garner- 
ing the  whole  of  it.  Nevertheless,  it  remains 
almost  completely  unfamiliar  to  "the  man  in 
the  street." 


From  the  Bulletin  of  St.  Louis  University 
for  December,  191 1,  and  from  the  initial  num- 
ber of  the  new  Bulletin  of  the  Seismological 
Society  of  America,  we  glean  the  following 
particulars: 

While  the  Englishman,  Robert  Mallet, 
whose  career  belongs  to  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
first  great  seismologist,  in  the  modern  sense 
of  the  term,  the  organization  of  earthquake 
investigations  on  an  extensive -scale  began  in 
Japan,  about  the  year  1880,  chiefly  under  the 
influence  of  Professor  John  Milne.  To  this 
day  Japan,  which  is  the  "earthquake  coun- 
try "^cr- e.TceWewce,  possesses  a  far  more  elab- 
orate seismological  organization  than  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  the  country  being 
covered  with  a  network  of  over  fifteen  hun- 
dred observing  stations,  at  least  seventy  of 
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which  are  equipped  with  modern  recording 
apparatus.  The  University  of  Tokyo  still 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  possessing  the  only 
chair  of  seismology  in  the  whole  academic 
world.  It  was  founded  in  1886,  and  is  now 
occupied  by  the  famous  Professor  Omori.  In 
1892,  as  a  result  of  the  great  Mino-Owari 
earthquake  of  the  preceding  year,  the  Japan- 
ese Government  established  the  Earthquake 
Investigation  Committee,  which  has  pub- 
lished a  long  series  of  valuable  memoirs. 
Japanese  seismology  is  eminently  practical, 
and  its  cultivation  is  primarily  a  measure  of 
self-protection.  ]\Iuch  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  subject  of  earthquake-proof  build- 
ings and  other  phases  of  earthquake  con- 
struction. 

The  International  Seismological  Associa- 
tion grew  out  of  suggestions  made  by  Dr.  G. 
Gerland  and  the  late  Dr.  E.  von  Rebeur 
Paschwitz  at  the  Sixth  International  Geo- 
graphical Congress,  held  in  London,  and  the 
committee  of  seismologists  to  which  its  organ- 
ization was  entrusted  met  for  the  first  time  in 
Strassburg,  April  11-13,  1901.  This  meeting 
has  been  followed  by  a  series  of  congresses,  to 
which  most  of  the  civilized  countries  of  the 
world  have  sent  official  delegates.  The  latest 
assembly  was  held  at  Manchester,  England, 
last  July.  The  permanent  committee — the 
governing  body  of  the  association — has  its 
headquarters  in  Strassburg. 

The  organization  of  seismology  in  various 
countries  presents  some  striking  contrasts. 
Naturally  the  countries  that  are  most  af- 
flicted with  earthquakes  generally  possess  the 
most  active  seismological  services.  Next  to 
Japan,  perhaps  the  most  extensive  network 
of  observing  stations,  under  government  con- 
trol, exists  in  Chile,  where  the  work  of  its 
organization  was  entrusted,  a  few  years  ago, 
to  the  French  seismologist,  Count  Montessus 
de  Ballore. 

In  Europe,  seismology  is  as  zealously  culti- 
vated in  the  northern  countries,  where  it  is 
primarily  of  academic  interest,  as  it  is,  for 
example,  in  Italy,  where  an  appalling  succes- 
sion of  seismic  visitations  has  made  it  a  sub- 
ject of  popular  and  practical  concern.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  seismological  work  of 
each  country  -is  assigned,  for  convenience 
sake,  to  the  official  meteorological  ser\'ice. 
While  the  connection  between  earthquakes 
and  weather  is  debatable,  the  fact  that  the 
various  weather  bureaus  possess  elaborate 
networks  of  observatories  and  stations, 
manned  by  intelligent  observers,  makes  it  a 
simple  matter  to  add  seismology  to  the  tradi- 
tional duties  of  these  institutions.     Nowa- 


days, an  earthquake  is  not  studied  chiefly  as 
a  local  phenomenon.  The  earthquake  waves 
are  followed  in  their  course  around  the  world; 
the  automatic  records  traced  by  seismo- 
graphs at  widely  scattered  stations  are 
promptly  exchanged  and  compared;  and  the 
history  of  the  earthquake  is  not  considered 
complete  until  its  utmost  ramifications  have 
been  taken  into  account.  Hence  the  urgent 
need  of  filling  up  the  gaps  that  still,  unfortu- 
nately, exist  in  the  international  network  of 
stations. 

The  United  States  is  still  conspicuously 
backward  in  the  study  of  earthquakes,  though 
gratifying  progress  has  been  made  in  the  last 
year  or  two.  Following  the  great  California 
earthquake  of  April,  1906,  a  nimiber  of  scien- 
tffic  men  on  the  Pacific  coast  founded  the 
Seismological  Society  of  America,  whose 
membership  now  extends  over  the  whole 
country  and  beyond.  Its  Bulletin,  recently 
launched,  affords  the  seismologists  of  this 
country  a  medium  for  the  interchange  of 
ideas,  the  need  of  which  had  been  strongly  felt. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  situa- 
tion of  seismology  in  the  United  States  is  that 
the  science  is  practically  unrecognized  by  the 
national  and  State  governments.  A  few 
years  ago  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  urged  upon  Congress 
the  plan  of  installing  seismographs  at  certain 
of  the  more  important  stations  of  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau — an  arrangement 
analogous  to  that  existing  in  Europe.  This 
bureau  had  long  maintained  a  single  seismo- 
graph,— at  its  Washington  headquarters, — 
and  was  in  a  position  to  extend  its  seismolog- 
ical work  at  comparatively  little  expense. 
Although  this  plan  was  earnestly  advocated 
by  the  chief  of  the  bureau.  Professor  Moore, 
it  failed  to  obtain  Congressional  sanction. 
Even  the  modest  efforts  of  the  bureau  to  en- 
large its  work  in  this  field  without  the  finan- 
cial backing  of  Congress  were  checked,  a  few 
months  ago,  by  a  decision  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Treasury  that  no  authority  existed  for 
such  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  na- 
tional weather  ser\-ice. 

Later  Congress  was  urged  to  establish  a 
bureau  of  seismology  under  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  but  the  bill  introduced  to  this 
end,  carrying  -uith  it  a  subvention  of  only 
$20,000,  never  emerged  from  the  committee 
room.  These  occurrences  have  led  seismol- 
ogists to  reflect  that  a  seismic  shock  of,  say, 
force  9,  on  the  Rossi-Forel  scale,  having  its 
epicenter  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Capitol  at  Washington,  might  not  be  without 
consolatory  aspects  and  results. 
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THE  CASE  FOR  ITALY  IN  THE  WAR  OVER 

TRIPOLI 

A  GREAT  deal  of  comment  on  the  Turco- 
Italian  war  and  the  developments  of  the 
ItaUan  campaign  in  TripoU  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States,  most  of  it,  if  not 
hostile,  at  least  not  favorable  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  Turkey's  North  African  possessions  by 
the  troops  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel.  Italy, 
appearing  in  the  light  of  the  aggressor,  has 
been  criticized  as  a  breaker  of  the  world's 
peace.  The  Turkish  side,  as  that  of  the 
under  dog,  as  well  as  the  efforts  made  by 
the  friends  of  international  peace  all  over 
the  world,  to  bring  about  the  settlement  of 
the  dispute  before  some  tribunal,  have,  per- 
haps, made  American  readers  forget  that, 
whether  adequate  or  not,  Italy  has  a  case. 
Last  month,  in  these  pages,  we  presented  edi- 
torially Mr.  Stead's  views.  We  have  also, 
from  time  to  time,  given  comments  from  the 
Turkish  press.  Herewith  we  give  a  summary 
of  some  opinions  set  forth  in  the  periodical 
European  and  American  press  in  support  of 
Italy's  contentions.  These  have  been  gath- 
ered and  arranged  frankly  in  the  interest  of 
his  country's  reputation  by  a  patriotic  ItaUan 
student  of  political  economics,  the  Baron 
Bernardo  Quaranta  di  San  Severino,  who  is 
in  this  country  studying  social  and  economic 
conditions,  and  who  was  the  chairman  of  the 
Italian  Committee  of  Protest  against  the 
alleged  untrue  publications  of  Italian  atroci- 
ties in  Tripoli  to  which  we  alluded  last  month. 
In  support  of  the  contention  that  Italy  did 
not  want  the  war,  "resigned  as  she  has  been 
to  her  role  of  disinterested  spectator  of  the 
colonial  exploits  of  other  nations,"  the  Baron 
di  San  Severino  refers  to  an  official  statement 
made  by  the  Italian  Minister  Nitti  (Agricul- 
ture and  Commerce),  and  quotes  Dr.  E.  J. 
Dillon,  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph  and  review  writer  of  the  Contem- 
porary, as  saying:  "Signor  Giolitti,  the  Pre- 
mier, leans  heavily  for  Parliamentary  support 
upon  the  Socialists,  and  his  ambitious  schemes 
of  social  legislation  postulated  thrift  in  money 
matters  and  peace  and  neighborliness  with 
all  the  powers."  The  moment  had  come, 
however,  when,  what  with  the  fact  that 
Turkey  had  "exasperated  Italy  by  a  long  list 
of  vexatious  piracies,  discriminations  and  ob- 
structions," and  "the  unpunished  assassina- 
tions of  our  countrymen  in  Ottoman  territory, ' ' 
the  Italian  government  had  to  move.  France 
had  already  absorbed  Algeria  and  Tunis,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  swallowing  Morocco. 


BARON  DI  SAN  SEVERINO,  WHO  IS  PROCLAIMING  THE     . 

JUSTICE  OF  Italy's  case  in  the  war 

Italy,  by  her  geographical  and  political  situa- 
tion, the  real  Mediterranean  power,  having 
always  lacked  an  aggressive  policy,  had  come 
to  be  regarded  as  forever  in  the  international 
nursery,  without  spirit  to  defend  her  interests 
when  attacked,  or  courage  to  provide  an  out- 
let for  her  congested  population  by  imitating 
the  example  of  the  rest  of  Europe  and  trans- 
ferring her  authority  to  what  had  once  been 
part  of  Imperial  Rome.  For  years,  the 
Italians  claim,  (the  words  quoted  are  from 
the  National  Review  of  London)  they  had  been 
"protesting  to  the  Young  Turks  against  their 
cavalier  treatment  of  Italian  nationals  and 
Italian  commerce.  The  Young  Turks,  placing 
all  their  trust  in  their  secret  understanding 
with  Germany,  treated  the  Italian  complaints 
with  derisive  contempt."  After  the  other 
nations,  says  the  Baron  di  San  Severino,  had 
each  and  all,  at  their  convenience,  taken  a 
piece  of  the  African  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, they  "innocently  believed  that  the 
most  Mediterranean  power — in  fact,  the  ]\Iedi- 
terranean  power  par  excellence,  would  have 
continued  to  look  on,  always  bent  upon  her 
policy  of  friendly  disinterestedness,  and  would 
have  allowed  some  other  power  to  seize  that 
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last  vestige  of  the  ancient  Roman  possessions 
in  North  Africa,  where  to-day,  in  place  of  the 
ancient  civilization,  despotism,  chaos  and 
massacre  reign  supreme  together  with  con- 
tempt and  hatred  for  the  very  name  of  every- 
thing Italian." 

The  Italian  position  was  set  forth  in  a 
public  address  at  Turin,  early  in  October,  by 
the  Premier,  Signor  Giolitti,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  said: 

Foreign  policy  cannot,  like  home  policy,  depend 
entirely  upon  the  will  of  the  Government  and 
Parliament,  but  of  absolute  necessity  must  take 
into  account  events  and  situations  which  it  is  not 
in  our  power  to  modify  or  even  sometimes  to  accele- 
rate or  retard.  There  are  facts  which  take  the 
shape  of  a  real  fatality,  from  which  a  nation  can- 
not escape  without  irreparably  compromising  its 
future.  In  such  moments  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  assume  every  responsibility,  since 
the  least  hesitation  or  delay  may  mean  the  be- 
ginning of  political  decadence  fraught  with  conse- 
quences that  the  nation  may  be  left  to  deplore  for 
long  years,  even  for  centuries.  The  Alinistry 
recognizes  the  whole  respcwisibility  that  it  has  in- 
curred in  engaging  the  country  in  this  struggle; 
but  it  faces  that  responsibility  with  e(]uanimity, 
because  it  is  convinced  that,  in  face  of  the  persist- 
ent and  systematic  hostility  which  has  for  years 
hindered  our  economic  activity  in  Tripolitania,  and 
in  face  of  the  constant  provocations  ofTered  by  the 
Turkish  Government,  any  hesitation  or  delay 
would  have  compromised  both  the  honor  of  the 
country  and  its  political  and  economic  position. 

As  to  Italy's  attitude  toward  the  Hague 


Tribunal  and  the  subject  of  international 
arbitration.  Baron  di  San  Severino  endeavors 
to  make  clear  by  quotations  from  British, 
German  and  American  writers,  including 
President  Taft,  the  general  belief  that  for  a 
while,  at  least,  there  are  occasions  when  war 
is  the  only  honorable  recourse  of  a  nation. 
Hague  conferences  and  international  peace 
tribunals,  the  Baron  maintains,  simply  nar- 
row the  occasions  for  war,  just  as  (here  he 
quotes  James  C.  Beck,  formerly  assistant 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States)  the 
"civil  courts  lessen,  without  altogether  de- 
stroying physical  strife  between  individ- 
uals." Italy's  position,  he  concludes,  is 
clear. 

Although  she  played  an  important  part  in  the 
Peace  Conferences,  and  she  owes  something  to  her 
reputation,  she  has  been  compelled,  for  reasons 
already  mentioned,  to  go  to  war  with  Turkey. 
Russia,  that  same  nation  whose  sovereign  called 
together  the  First  Peace  Conference,  was  she  not 
obliged  to  go  to  war  with  Japan?  To  speak  of 
more  recent  events,  was  not  England  on  the  verge 
of  war  with  Germany  only  a  short  time  ago,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Edward  Grey's  own  statement?  As  to 
the  ultimatum  given  by  Italy  with  all  diplomatic 
correctness,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said, 
she  allowed  Turkey  more  time  to  consider  and 
answer  than  Russia  was  given  by  Japan,  and  un- 
doubtedly much  more  than  Germany  would  give 
to  England,  France,  or  indeed  to  any  other  nation 
before  firing  the  first  shot.  Had  Italy  not  acted 
as  she  did,  some  other  swifter  and  prowling  power 
might  have  fprestalled  her  at  Tripoli. 


AN   ITALIAN   MANIFESTO   AGAINST   WAR 


THE  Cimbali  incidents  in  the  Italian 
parliament  in  1910  and  again  on  the 
i2th  of  June,  1911,  provoked  a  great  amount 
of  inquiry  as  to  the  professor  whose  promo- 
tion to  the  chair  of  international  law  at  the 
Royal  University  of  Sassari  had  been  vetoed 
on  account  of  his  known  advocacy  of  uni- 
versal peace. 

Signor  Francesco  Giordani  in  the  Rassegna 
Nazionale  informs  us  that  Professor  Cimbali 
from  the  beginning  of  his  career  has  constantly 
inculcated  in  his  works  and  lectures  the  recog- 
nition and  guarantee  of  the  rights  of  lesser 
nations  against  the  stronger  predatory  powers. 

Professor  Cimbali  has  consecrated  more 
than  twenty-five  years  to  the  reform  of  inter- 
national law  in  the  sense  that  justice  should 
supersede  the  arbitrary  principle,  that  the 
common  actions  of  nations  should  be  ruled 
by  morality  and  ideal  justice  and  that  the 
states  should  become  the  active  organs  of 
public  morality.     With  unwearying  courage 


he  carries  the  torch  of  his  idea  to  everything 
referring  to  the  rights  to  existence  and  terri- 
tory of  the  nations,  obser\'ing  minutely  all 
the  daily  events  that  confirm  his  pessimistic 
ideas  of  the  e.xisting  international  code.  He 
says: 

As  many  congresses  may  meet  as  you  like;  they 
will  always  be  an  ignoble  hypocrisy  and  mystifica- 
tion, because  in  our  day  there  dominates  the  crime 
of  conquest  as  much  as  in  barbarian  antiquity  and 
the  darkest  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  there  is  no  code 
to  be  cited  nor  any  tribunal  of  appeal  against  the 
brutalities  of  international  violence.  The  true  and 
only  international  law,  that  of  the  future,  inter- 
national law  as  liberator  and  peacemaker  of  the 
peoples,  deriiands  and  proposes  the  abolition  of 
conquest  and  wars  of  conquest,  because  only  with 
the  universal  abolition  of  conquest  and  wars  of 
conquest  will  the  great  humanitarian  sphere  of 
international  law  be  attained  and  secured — the 
recognition  and  guardianship  of  the  rights  of  in- 
dependence of  all  the  people  of  the  earth.  Now  if 
war  be  absolutely  necessary  to  achieve  the  inde- 
pendence of  an  enslaved  and  oppressed  nation  or 
to   defend   her   from   the   menace  of  the  certain, 
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imminent  and  inevitable  danger  of  aggression, —  Cochin-China,  etc.,  etc.     But   peace   in  the 

war  will  then  always  be  a  just,  holy  and  obligatory  absolute   sense   would   be   a   too   sublimely 

war,  not  only  for  the  nations  directly  interested,  t-      •  j     i    t         u     •  i,        vu               u              r 

but  for  all  the  great  powers  who  in  deed  and  not  POetlC    ideal    tO    cherish    mth    any    hope    of 

in  word  only  desire  to  be  defenders  and  furtherers  fruition. 

of  right  and  international  peace.     There  is  no  War  is  perhaps  a  necessary  evil,  but  the 

interior  law,  public  or  private,  that  sanctions  in-  j^otives  may  become  solely  honest  and  legiti- 

dividual  slavery  and  impedes  and  fights  the  great  ,             ,   -',                 ,           -'            j     u             r 

liberating  and  consecrating  revolutions  of  the  rights  mate  COmbats  aganst  wrongs  and  abuses,  lor 

of  man.    There  is  no  public  and  private  inter-  in  an  era  of  advanced  civilization  despotism 

national  right  and  there  never  will  be  one  that  and  imperialistic  ideals  will  be  inconceivable. 

sanctions  and  protects  the  most  disastrous  and  •^^j.  ^^^^  ^^^^,  -^  permissible  only  when  the 

execrable    of    human    slaveries — the    slavery    ot  .         ij-         icji         i                  , 

nations-and  that  forbids  and  combats  at  the  same  native    land    IS    offended,    when    ones    own 

time  the  sacred  wars  of  liberation  and  of  support  interests   must   be   defended.     But   when   a 

of  the  independence  of  weaker  peoples.  State  proposes  a  war  of  booty,  and  has  the 

mania  of  dominion  and  conquest,  increasing 

Signor  Giordani  adds  that  it  is  indeed  folly  the  area  of  its  own  territory  at  the  expense  of 

to  believe  in  the  results  of  congresses  and  other  nations,  war  remains  in  the  highest 

peace  associations  until  at  least  the  rudi-  degree  condemnable.     The  strengthening  of 

mentary  idea  shall  have  penetrated  into  the  moral  thought  and  infusing  moral  conceptions 

pubUc  conscience,  in  political  economy  and  deeper  into  public  customs  and  into  individ- 

in  public  instruction,  that  international  law  ual  and  social  consciences,  the  prevention  of 

must  first  of  all  recognize  the  independence  growth  of  the  fallacies  of  moral  and  legal 

of  every  nation  in  the  world,  civilized  or  bar-  superiority  in  regard  to  other  human  beings, 

barian,  primitive  or  progressive,  and  forbid  the  spreading  of  ideas  of  duty  toward  hu- 

all  violence,  invasion,  oppression,  stealing  of  manity,  the  rejection  of  the  old  commonplace 

foreign  territory,  even  if  the  native  is  allowed  that  conquest  may  be  civilization,  in  favor  of 

to  inhabit  and  cultivate  it  as  subject  to  the  the  simple  justice  that  all  nations  have  a 

alien  conqueror.     The  peaceful  rupture  of  the'  right  to  personal  liberty  without  the  infliction 

Swedish-Norwegian  union,  the  independence  of  the  customs  and  laws  of  other  nations — all 

that  the  venerable  King  Oscar  II  of  Sweden  this  and  no  less  will  be  necessary  before  it  can 

voluntarily  granted  his  Norwegian  folk  when  be  said  that  progress  is  reached — that  uni- 

they  wished  to  form  an  independent  state,  is  versal  peace  is  more  than  the  playtliing  of 

worthy  of  admiration  as  proof  of  dignity  and  statesmen.     While  radiant  visions  of  a  future 

sagacious  poUcy,  of  modern  ideas  and  new  of  federated  nations  are  held  up  to  us  and 

civil  ideals  on  the  base  of  the  rights  of  nations  liberty,    equality    and    fraternity    are    pro- 

— ideas  and  ideals  rejected  by  other  states,  claimed  with  the  elimination  of  all  hostilities^ 

as  Great  Britain  in  respect  to  Ireland,  Egypt,  in  reality  no  law  is  observed,  but  veritable 

the    Soudan,    the    Transvaal,    the    Orange  crimes  go  on,  and  stronger  nations  are  stained 

State  Colony  and  India;  by  Austria-Hungary  with  the  blood  of  the  weaker  as  so  many 

in  regard  to  Bosnia   and  Herzegovina;    by  v^ampires  feeding  on  semi-civilized  and  som- 

France  regarding  Algeria,  Tunis,  Madagascar,  nolent  savages  at  will. 


THE  MANUFACTURE   OF  PRECIOUS    STONES 

'T^HAT    the   future    market    for   precious  cal — physically,  chemically,  and  mineralog- 

stones  has  for  some  time  been  a  matter  ically — with,  and  indistinguishable    by    the 

of  serious  concern  to  all  those  engaged  in  the  most     expert     jewelers     from    the     native 

jewelry  trade  is  an  open  secret.     And  this  stones. 

concern  has  been  accentuated  greatly  by  the       The  progress  of  invention  by  which  this 

developments  of  recent  years.     It  will  per-  condition  has  been  brought  to  pass  is  reviewed 

haps,  however,  come  as  a  surprise  to  the  in  an  interesting  manner  by  Dr.  A.  Ritzel  in 

general  public  to  learn  that  during  the  year  a  recent  number  of  the  Natumnssenschaftliche 

1908  alone  more  than  a  ton  of  genuine  rubies  Wochenschrift.     Efforts  originating  early  in 

was  actually  manufactured,  and  sold  by  the  the    last    century,    and    succeeded    by    the 

French  factories,  and  that  the  latter  are  now  sporadic  attempts  of  chemists  from  time  to 

in  a  position  to  supply  the  entire  market  time,  met  with  no  success,  so  far  as  producing 

demand.     These  stones  are  in   no   wise   to  commercial  stones  was  concerned,  until  near 

be  termed  imitations,   for  they  are  identi-  the  end  of  the  century.     Indeed,  a  French 
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chemist.  Gaudin,  succeeded  in  proving  to  his 
own  satisfaction  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
produce  rubies  in  any  usable  size.  Notwith- 
standing this,  in  1S82,  a  Swiss  named  Wyse 
actually  put  some  artificial  rubies  on  the 
market,  which  possessed  all  the  properties  of 
natural  rubies.  These  rubies  had  been  ob- 
tained by  melting  together  small  frag- 
ments. 

The  real  inventor  of  '  the  artificial  ruby, 
however,  was  the  French  chemist  Vemeuil, 
who,  working  at  first  in  partnership  with 
Fremy,  and  subsequently  alone,  year  after 
year,  after  the  latter  dropped  outdiscouraged, 
finally  arrived  at  a  beautifully  simple  process 
by  which  rubies  of  any  desired  size  can  be 
built  up,  and  each  of  these  rubies  is  miner- 
alogically  a  single  crystal,  and  has  been  found 
in  all  essential  respects  identical  with  the 
native  stone.  Proceeding  further,  other 
precious  stones  whose  base,  like  that  of  the 
ruby,  is  corundum,  as,  for  example,  sapphire 
and  topaz,  have  been  obtained,  and  a  new 
stone  which  possesses  the  remarkable  prop- 
erty of  chameleonic  colors,  hke  the  chryso- 
beryl  alexandrite,  displaying  an  exquisite  and 
extremely  intense  play  of  colors  from  \dolet 
to  red  according  as  it  is  viewed  by  day  or 
lamplight. 

The  cost  of  manufacture  of  stones  by  this 
process  is  so  small  as  to  be  trifling  in  com- 
parison with  the  cost  of  the  native  stones,  and 
it  seems  inevitable  that  within  a  short  time 
these  latter  must  drop  out  of  competition, 
coincident  with  an  enormous  reduction  in 


values.  Stones  formerly  valued  at  $10,000 
can  now  be  manufactured  and  sold  for  $25. 
Lovers  and  owners  of  gems  will,  however, 
be  reassured  to  know  that  no  process  has  yet 
succeeded  in  making  diamonds,  nor  is  appar- 
ently likely  to  succeed  from  the  present  out- 
look. This  stone  has  apparently  ahead  of  it 
still  a  long  lease  of  life  as  the  essence  of 
money,  though  one  of  very  uncertain  dura- 
tion. It  has  been  proven  by  mineralogical 
chemists  that  the  diamond  is  an  unstable 
form  of  the  element  carbon,  of  which  it  con- 
sists, a  form  which  becomes  stable  only  under 
a  very  high  temperature  and  pressure,  and 
it  follows  that  only  under  such  conditions  can 
it  be  formed.  Under  any  other  conditions 
the  alternative  form  of  the  element,  namely 
graphite,  will  be  formed  in  its  stead.  Al- 
though pressures  and  temperatures  have  been 
produced  intense  enough  to  cause  the  forma- 
tion of  diamonds,  the  resulting  crystals  were 
microscopic,  and  no  present  way  suggests 
itself  by  which  the  crystals  can  be  caused  to 
grow  to  a  commercial  size  within  any  reason- 
able duration  of  time.  Furthermore,  the 
crystals  produced,  microscopic  as  they  were, 
were  discolored,  and  would  have  possessed 
little  value  even  had  they  been  larger. 
Years  and  decades  perhaps  must  still  elapse 
until  we  can  produce  diamonds  artificially, 
as  we  now  do  rubies — a  good  thing  for  the  dia- 
mond mines  of  South  Africa — but  when  that 
time  comes,  there  can  be  no  longer  any  talk  of 
diamond  trusts,  and  their  carefully  built  finan- 
cial structure  will  crumble  like  a  house  of  cards. 


DISINFECTION   IN  THE   SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY 


A  T  times  it  is  good  for  the  man  of  to-day  to 
■^^  devote  a  little  study  to  the  methods  and 
manners  of  our  ancestors  a  few  centuries 
back,  and  to  convince  himself  that  the  total 
sum  of  human  knowledge  has  been,  after  all, 
added  to  but  in  comparatively  small  degree 
in  our  generation.  We  too  often  flatter  our- 
selves on  account  of  our  superior  position  and 
pity  our  benighted  forbears  who  knew  so 
little!  In  no  direction,  perhaps,  is  our  feeling 
of  complacency  more  likely  to  be  developed 
than  in  reflection  upon  the  advance  of  medi- 
cal science  and,  more  particularly,  public  hy- 
giene. A  recent  paper  in  Cosmos  (Paris) 
shows  us,  however,  that  even  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  study  of  sanitary  science 
had  progressed  far,  and  it  will  interest  many 
to  follow  "Dr.  L.  M."  in  his  review. 


To  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  dis- 
eases it  is  necessary  to  isolate  those  who  have 
contracted  them  and  to  destroy  the  microbes 
which  may  have  caused  them  or  with  which 
are  infested  the  places  and  the  things  with 
which  they  have  had  contact.  This  truth 
was  well  known  before  the  actual  nature  of 
disease  germs  had  been  discovered.  In  the 
case  of  the  plague,  for  example,  it  was  known 
what  sorts  of  objects  were  most  apt  to  retain 
and  later  to  diffuse  the  plague-producing 
agent.  Indeed,  in  very  ancient  times  re- 
course was  had  to  means  of  disinfection 
somewhat  compHcated,  but,  from  the  stand- 
point of  efficacy,  worthy  of  a  place  alongside 
those  now  held  in  high  esteem.  Fire  purifies 
everything;  the  burning  of  articles  of  slight, 
value,  of  soiled  linen  and  even  of  wooden 
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houses,  was  the  first  resort  in  the  old  times, 
as  it  is  also  to-day.  Water  is  likewise  a  most 
efficient  sanitary  agent;  the  cleansing  of  the 
Augean  stables  by  the  rush  of  torrents  of 
water;  the  washing  of  cloth  in  running  water, 
especially  after  it  has  been  dipped  in  boiling 
water,  is  a  means  known  and  employed  from 
the  earliest  times.  Although  nothing  is  bet- 
ter than  purification  by  fire,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  this  method  of  disinfection  is  not  always — 
in  fact,  is  rarely — applicable.  Washing  in  an 
abundance  of  water  is  also  very  efficacious, 
but  this  can  be  rendered  even  surer  by  com- 
bining with  it  the  use  of  antiseptics;  subli- 
mate, carbolic  acid,  spirit — without  forget- 
ting soap,  which  is  one  of  the  best,  since  it 
carries  away  impurities  in  the  suds.  We  em- 
ploy to-day  these  several  methods:  burning, 
heating,  washing.  We  add  to  these  the  use 
of  steam  under  pressure,  and  in  greater  meas- 
ure, although  chiefly  in  living  rooms,  anti- 
septic vapors,  such  as  sulphurous  acid  and 
formaldehyde. 

Our  ancestors  did  almost  as  well,  but  at  the 
cost  of  greater  trouble.  Thus,  a  medical 
treatise  published  in  Dresden  in  171 1  gives 
the  following  directions!:  "To  avoid  the 
plague,  it  is  necessary  above  everything  else 
to  keep  the  air  of  the  rooms  free  from  con- 
tamination. Windows  should  not  be  opened 
if  they  look  to  the  south  or  west,  or  when 
there  is  atmospheric  disturbance,  fog  or  thun- 
der-storm, and  especially  when  in  the  vicinity 
of,  or  opposite  to,  infected  places.  If,  in 
spite  of  everything,  the  windows  must  be 
opened,  it  is  best  to  do  it  between  eight  and 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Living  rooms 
should  be  thoroughly  fumigated.  To  this 
end  one  should  use  sulphur,  saltpeter,  agate, 
incens'e,  sa\in,  rue,  oak  leaves,  mastic,  myrrh, 
styrax,  juniper  berries,  birch  bark,  lemon  or 
pear  peelings.  From  time  to  time  use  should 
be  made  of  claws  or  horn.  Vinegar  poured 
over  hot  slates  is  also  to  be  recommended. 
And  as  all  sorts  of  bad  odors  and  harmful 
fumes  may  come  from  heaps  of  filth,  bed- 
room utensils  or  cesspools,  everyone  must 
take  care  that  these  things,  as  well  as  refuse 
and  rubbish  (including  spoiled  meat,  fish  and 
other  food-stuffs),  should  be  removed  from 
houses  and  rooms."  (Medi-inischer  Unter- 
richt,  p.  12.) 

Another  author  of  the  same  period  lays 
down  the  following  rules  (we  quote  the  es- 
sentials) : 

Of  all  house  equipment,  the  things  which  should 
certainly  be  cleansed  are  bedsteads  and  bed-linen, 
silk,  linen,  hemp  and  wool  goods.  Mattresses 
should  be  ripped  open,  the  feathers  spread  upon 


broad  screens  or  wide  frames  covered  with  muslin, 
and  smoked  three  times  a  day  with  the  fumigating 
powder  referred  to  and  each  time  stirred  with 
sticks.  This  operation  is  repeated  for  three  or  four 
days,  and,  in  the  meantime,  the  ticking  and  bed- 
clothing  should  be  washed  in  a  cold  solution  of  lye, 
then  in  a  hot  solution,  then  in  fresh  running  water. 
After  they  have  been  hung  upon  clean  rods  and 
allowed  to  dry,  some  one  who  is  well  and  clean  will 
put  back  the  feathers  after  they  have  been  suffi- 
ciently fumigated.  They  should  then  be  restored 
to  the  owner  by  the  notary.  Each  owner  should 
be  directed  to  hang  out  such  a  bed  for  several  days 
longer  in  the  open  air.  All  linen  cloth,  under- 
clothing, shirts,  table-linen,  handkerchiefs,  neck- 
cloths, bed-linen,  silk,  hemp,  woolen  cloth  or 
worsted  should  be  soaked  in  cold  water  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  then  in  a  hot  solution  of  lye,  then 
washed  again  in  cold  water,  hung  out  upon  very 
clean  cords,  and,  finally,  when  dry,  returned  by  the 
notary  to  the  place  whence  they  came.  Papers, 
even  if  scaled,  and  books  such  as  are  kept  in  libra- 
ries, should  be  put  in  large  baskets  of  iron  wire, 
fumigated  many  times,  then  placed  for  a  long  time 
in  the  open  air,  or,  if  it  is  windy  or  raining,  in  large 
rooms  where  the  air  circulates.  Meantime  the 
furniture,  supplies  and  utensils  should  be  cleansed 
and  the  house  freed  of  all  filth  and  rubbish.  Win- 
dows should  be  washed  as  well  as  doors,  shutters, 
tables,  chairs,  benches,  and  the  floors  of  the  rooms, 
with  a  solution  of  lye.  When  everything  is  dry, 
the  walls  and  ceilings  are  scraped  and  whitewashed. 
Before  those  who  have  survived  the  plague  shall 
be  permitted  to  return  to  their  houses,  they  should 
be  thoroughly  disinfected.  Lest  germs  of  conta- 
gion should  be  found  in  their  clothing,  the  latter 
should  be  burned  for  safety's  sake.  The  disinfec- 
tion should  be  carried  out  in  the  following  way: 
Those  who  had  been  living  in  a  house  of  this  kind, 
whether  they  have  had  the  plague  or  not,  should 
betake  themselves,  once  their  quarantine  is  over, 
to  a  river  or  a  pond,  where  fresh  clothing  has  been 
brought  for  them.  W^hen  they  have  found  a  suit- 
able place,  they  shall  undress  themselves  and 
throw  their  clothes  into  a  fire  built  for  the  purpose 
near  at  hand.  They  shall  go  into  the  water,  wash 
themselves  from  head  to  foot,  dress  themselves 
again  in  the  clothes  which  have  been  got  ready  for 
them,  and  then  return  to  their  homes,  where  they 
shall  remain  for  six  or  seven  days,  after  which,  if 
nothing  has  happened,  they  may  come  and  go  as 
do  others. 

This  mode  of  disinfection  was,  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  applied  to  entire  towns. 

All  the  houses  were  emptied,  then  the  fumigators 
began  their  work.  The  first  day  the  rooms  were 
smoked  with  hay  wet  with  vinegar  or  sour  wine. 
The  house  was  thus  filled  with  a  thick,  acrid  smoke 
which  remained  quite  perceptible  all  day.  In  the 
evening  the  windows  were  opened.  On  the  second 
day  the  house  was  deodorized  with  the  aid  of  a  fire 
fed  with  rosemary,  lavender,  juniper  berries,  and 
other  aromatic  plants.  Finally,  on  the  third  day 
there  were  burned  in  the  house  sulphurous  sub- 
stances mixed  with  mercury  and  arsenic.  As  a  re- 
sult, poisonous  fumes  were  evoh-ed,  necessitating 
the  withdrawal  of  the  workmen;  all  rats  and  other 
vermin  were  thus  disposed  of.  On  the  fourth  day 
the  house  was  again  deodorized  by  means  of  a  fire 
fed  with  juniper,  myrrh  and  benzine,  and  was 
thus  filled  with  a  pleasant  perfume. 
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GENERAL   ROBERT   E.   LEE  AS    COLLEGE 

PRESIDENT 

made  him  famous  on  the  battlefield  dis- 
played themselves  with  richer  and  more  fruit- 
ful effect  in  the  ways  of  peace."  One  inci- 
dent related  by  Mr.  Bradford  goes  to  show 
that  General  Lee  did  not  exhibit  all  the  greed 
that  is  commonly  attributed  to  the  modern 
college  president.  In  writing  to  a  lady  who 
was  considering  a  large  legacy  to  the  college 
he  expressly  stated  that  he  had  no  wish  to 
divert  a  gift  from  another  institution,  but 
merely  gave  information  about  Washington 
College  with  a  view  to  permitting  the  lady  to 
follow  her  own  preferences  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Bradford  clearly  shows  that  General 
Lee's  college  presidency  was  by  no  means  a 
sinecure.  So  faithfully  did  he  attend  to  his 
correspondence  that  a  newspaper  editor  who 
had  occasion  to  send  to  a  large  number  of 
college  presidents  a  circular  calling  for  an 
answer  relates  that  General  Lee  was  the  only 
one  from  whom  he  received  a  reply.  He  did 
not  confine  himself,  however,  to  the  details 
of  administration.  He  made  frequent  visits 
to  classrooms  of  the  institution,  remaining 
a  few  moments  at  examinations  and  recita- 
tions, "asking  pertinent  and  stimulating 
questions,  and  then  departing  with  the 
dignified  bow  of  his  grave,  old-fashioned 
courtesy." 

And  his  intellectual  interest  was  much  more  than 
a  mere  routine  observation  of  pedagogical  work. 
As  may  be  seen  from  his  yearly  reports  to  the 
trustees,  he  set  himself  immediately  to  devise 
large  educational  plans,  which  went  far  beyond  the 
means  he  had  to  work  with  and  far  beyond  the 
traditions  that  prevailed  about  him.  Brought  up 
at  once  with  old  habits  of  thought  and  modern 
practical  training,  he  would  have  saved,  if  possible, 
the  liberal,  classical  culture  of  the  past,  yet  com- 
bined it  with  the  energetic  commercial  methods  of 
new  America.  He  wanted  to  build  up  his  scien- 
tific courses,  his  laboratories,  begged  money  for 
them,  sought  teachers  for  them.  He  designed  an 
elective  system  which  was  most  broadly  in  advance 
of  current  ideas;  yet  he  saw  the  necessity  of  check- 
ing such  a  system  by  rigid  supervision  and  con- 
straint. In  other  words,  so  far  as  his  limited  op- 
portunities will  allow  us  to  judge,  he  was  a  thinker 
in  education  as  he  was  a  thinker  in  war. 

But  these  were  "worlds  not  realized,"  and  I  find 
him  in  his  human  relations  even  more  worth  study. 
He  managed  his  faculty  as  he  managed  his  gen- 
erals, with  firmness  tempered  by  an  ever-ready 
sympathy.  In  their  personal  welfare  he  took  the 
kindest  and  most  genuine  interest.  "My  wife 
reminds  me,"  says  Professor  Joynes,  "that  once, 
when  I  was  detained  at  home  by  sickness,  ( icneral 
Lee  came  every  day,  through  a  deep  Lexington 
snow,  and  climbed  the  high  stairs,  to  inquire  about 
me  and  to  comfort  her." 

At  the  same  time  he  was  himself  minutely  exact- 
ing about  matters  of  duty  and  wished  others  to  be 


GEX.  ROBERT  E.   LEE  AS  HE  APPEARED  IN   186? 

T^ROM  the  day  of  the  surrender  at  Appo- 
mattox,  General  Lee  withdrew  into  pri- 
vate affairs  of  life  and  took  no  part  whatever  in 
state.  In  June,  1S65,  he  applied  for  amnesty 
under  President  Johnson's  proclamation,  and 
in  every  possible  way  showed  that  he  regarded 
it  as  his  duty  to  work  for  the  complete  resto- 
ration of  peace.  He  declined  all  business 
offers  that  were  tendered  him  at  this  time, 
and  accepted  with  much  diffidence  and  after 
considerable  deliberation  the  presidency  of 
Washington  College  at  Lexington,  Virginia. 
In  a  contribution  entitled  "Lee  After  the 
War,"  in  the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  Mr. 
Gamaliel  Bradford,  Jr.,  makes  public  some 
interesting  facts  regarding  General  Lee's  ser- 
vice in  this  capacity. 

In  August,  1S65,  when  General  Lee  ac- 
cepted the  presidency,  the  college  consisted 
of  forty  students  and  four  professors.  The 
endowment  yielded  little  or  nothing,  and  the 
salary  of  $1500  that  was  offered  the  new 
president  had  its  only  basis  in  faith.  Very 
soon  after  General  Lee's  acceptance  was  an- 
nounced, money  and  students  began  to  ap- 
pear, attracted  by  his  name;  but  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  General  Lee  was  content 
to  work  only  with  his  name.  For  five  years, 
as  Mr.  Bradford  says,  he  gave  the  best  of  his 
thought  and  toil  to  building  up  the  institu- 
tion.    Indeed,  "all  the  qualities  which  had 
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so.  A  professor  walked  into  church  with  his  pipe- 
stem  protruding  from  his  poci<et.  This  caused 
some  comment  in  the  faculty  meeting,  and  the 
offender  took  out  the  pipe  and  began  cutting  off 
the  stem.  "No,  Mr.  Harris,"  said  the  general, 
"don't  do  that;  next  time  leave  it  at  home."  The 
narrow  circumstances,  not  only  of  the  college,  but 
of  the  whole  South,  seemed,  to  Lee  at  any  rate,  to 
demand  the  closest  economy.  One  day  a  professor 
wished  to  consult  a  catalogue  and  was  going  to 
tear  the  wrapper  off  one  prepared  for  mailing. 
Lee  hastily  handed  him  another  already  opened. 
"Take  this,  if  you  please."  Regularity  and  punc- 
tuality were  his  cardinal  principles,  and  he  did  not 
like  others  to  neglect  them.  A  professor  who  was 
not  always  constant  at  chapel  one  day  spoke  warm- 
ly of  the  importance  of  inducing  the  students  to 
attend.  Lee  quietly  remarked:  "The  best'way  that 
I  know  of  to  induce  students  to  attend  is  to  set 
them  the  example  by  always  attending  ourselves." 

While  some  of  these  anecdotes,  and  others 
like  them,  may  suggest  a  little  of  the  martinet, 


the  general  testimony  seems  to  be  that  kind- 
ness of  manner  made  up  for  any  sharpness  of 
speech,  and  Mr.  Bradford  assures  us  that  Lee 
"thought  nothing  of  traditions  and  system 
when  it  trammeled  the  progress  of  the  soul." 
He  opposed  the  making  of  needless  rules,  and 
declared  that  no  rule  should  be  made  that 
could  not  be  enforced.  And  when  a  member 
of  the  faculty  appealed  to  precedent  and 
urged  that  "we  must  not  respect  persons," 
Lee  replied,  "I  always  respect  persons,  and 
care  little  for  precedent." 

General  Lee's  college  presidency  ended 
with  his  life,  on  October  12,  1870.  He  was 
buried  in  the  college  chapel,  which  he  had 
been  instrumental  in  erecting.  The  name  of 
the  institution  was  then  changed,  as  a  fit- 
ting tribute  to  its  greatest  administrator,  to 
"Washington  and  Lee  University." 


OUTLOOK   OF  THE   DRAMA   IN   AMERICA 


"npHE  fact  that  many  sober-minded  per- 
sons,  from  William  Winter  down  to 
those  of  less  distinction,  loudly  condemn  the 
modern  stage,  should  cause  no  uneasiness  to 
those  familiar  with  the  history  of  dramatic 
criticism,"  writes  Prof.  William  Lyon  Phelps 
in  the  Yale  Review.  In  successive  centuries 
Ben  Jonson  and  Richard  Steele  complained 
of  the  desertion  of  nature  by  the  dramatists — 
the  former  asserting  that  "the  concupiscence 
of  dances  and  antics  so  reigneth,  as  to  run 
away  from  nature,  and  be  afraid  of  her,  is  the 
only  point  of  art  that  tickles  the  spectators"; 
and  the  latter  lamenting  that 

Nature's  deserted,  and  dramatic  art. 

To  dazzle  now  the  eye,  has  left  the  heart; 

All  that  can  now  or  please  or  fright  the  fair 
May  be  performed  without  a  writer's  care, 
And  is  the  skill  of  carpenter,  not  player. 

For  himself,  Professor  Phelps  believes  "that 
at  this  moment  the  most  promising  form  of 
literature  all  over  the  world  is  the  drama." 

The  names  of  Oscar  Wilde,  Barrie,  Pinero, 
Shaw,  Jones,  Galsworthy,  Phillips,  in  England, 
form  a  brilliant  galaxy:  and  in  America,  such  plays 
as  "The  Climbers,"  "The  Girl  with  the  Green 
Eyes,"  "The  Truth,"  and  "The  City,"  by  the  late 
Clyde  Fitch,  "The  Great  Divide,"  by  the  late  Mr. 
Moody,  "The  Witching  Hour,"  by  Augustus 
Thomas,  "The  Easiest  Way,"  by  Eugene  Walter, 
and  many  other  works  by  young  writers  who  are 
attracting  wide  attention  provide  a  combination 
that  should  fill  us  with  well-founded  hope. 

And  while  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  "in 
England  and  America  we  lag  behind  conti- 


nental Europe,"  he  is  of  the  opinion  that 
"not  only  is  the  air  filled  with  signs  of  prom- 
ise, but  during  the  last  twenty-five  years 
more  good  dramas  have  been  written  in  the 
English  language  than  in  any  preceding 
twenty-five  years  since  the  death  of  Shake- 
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speare."     Along  the  same  line  he  cites  the 
prophecy  of  the  late  Bronson  Howard: 

In  all  human  probability  the  next  great  revival 
of  literature  in  the  language  will  be  in  the  theater. 
The  English-speaking  world  has  been  gasping  for 
literary  breath,  and  now  we  begin  to  feel  a  coming 
breeze.  I  may  not  live  to  enjoy  it  fully,  but  every 
man  of  my  own  age  breathes  the  air  more  freely 
already.  Let  us  hope  that  the  drama  of  this  cen- 
tury will  yet  redeem  our  desert  of  general  litera- 
ture.    The  waters  of  our  Nile  are  rising. 

The  standard  of  dramatic  art  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  is  so  far  ahead  of  America 
that  our  attitude  "should  be  that  of  a  humble 
pupil,  ashamed  of  his  ignorance,  willing  and 
eager  to  learn."  In  Paris  in  six  successive 
days  Professor  Phelps  heard  ten  works  by 
standard  authors,  including  Racine,  Hugo, 
Dumas,  and  Moliere.     He  says: 

At  one  of  these  classic  matinees  the  best  seats  in 
the  house  were  sold  for  fifty  cents,  a  distinguished 
literary  man  gave  a  lecture  preliminary  to  the  pres- 
entation, and  the  theater  was  packed  with  high- 
school  boys  and  girls,  nearly  all  of  whom  had  copies 
of  the  text  in  their  hands,  and  made  notes  on  the 
margin  as  they  followed  the  actors'  voices.  Think 
of  the  educational  value  of  such  an  institution,  if 
we  could  combine  it  with  school  education  in  this 
country! 

Berlin  equals  Paris  in  the  high  standard  of 
its  theaters  and  of  its  audiences.  Professor 
Phelps  compares  a  week's  program  of  plays  in 
Boston  with  the  dramatic  bill  of  fare  offered 
in  the  two  Continental  capitals — much  to  the 
disadvantage  of  Boston.  In  New  York, 
"although  pathetically  far  behind  Paris  or 
Berlin,  things  have  improved  steadily  since 
the  beginning  of  this  century."  Melodrama 
has  fallen  off  there  in  the  last  four  years;  and 
comedy  has  risen  at  the  expense  of  melo- 
drama and  farce.  As  to  the  popularity  of 
vaudeville  and  music  halls,  Professor  Phelps 
does  not  "feel  that  it  is  in  itself  entirely  de- 
plorable, or  that  it  is  an  injury  to  the  cause  of 
true  drama."  But  if  the  theater  is  to  "main- 
tain its  popularity  against  this  hydra-headed 
rival,  it  must  make  a  quite  different  appeal: 
it  must  supply  the  audience  not  only  with  an 
interesting  spectacle,  but  with  food  for  real 
thought." 

Professor  Phelps  cites  some  bad  tendencies 
of  the  drama  in  recent  years,  among  which 
are:  the  love  of  mere  scenic  effect;  the  organ- 
ization of  theaters  into  a  trust,  though  this 
has  had  some  good  by-products;  the  rise  in 
the  price  of  seats. 


To-day  the  ordinary  price  of  a  very  ordinary 
production  is  two  dollars.  .  .  .  Suppose  a  man,  his 
wife,  and  two  daughters  decide  to  see  a  play:  eight 
dollars  gone  to  start  with;  and  what  Stevenson 
happily  called  the  "leakage  of  travel"  may  raise  it    Piper." 


to  ten.  For  ten  dollars  they  are  likely  to  see  a  vul- 
gar play,  acted  in  a  clumsy  and  perhaps  silly  fash- 
ion. And  for  those  same  ten  dollars,  the  head  of 
the  household  can  purchase  not  merely  one  book, 
but  a  whole  set  of  standard  books,  which  will  re- 
main in  the  library  permanently,  and  give  instruc- 
tion and  delight  to  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tions. Between  these  two  alternatives,  how  long 
will  a  wise  man  hesitate? 

The  worst  thing  happening  to  the  drama  in 
the  past  fifteen  years  has  been  "the  craze  for 
the  dramatization  of  popular  novels,"  which, 
though  finally  killed  by  the  American  sense 
of  humor,  "wrought  havoc  in  dramatic  art 
during  the  days  wherein  it  afiflicted  us." 
Such  dramatizations  are  "no  better  from  the 
point  of  view  of  dramatic  art  than  the  appear- 
ance of  popular  prizefighters  on  the  stage." 
Dramatic  criticism  is  "in  a  bad  way  just 
now,"  and  "requires  complete  reform  in  our 
country."  There  is  no  reason  why  a  criti- 
cism of  a  play  should  appear  on  the  morning 
after  the  first  performance. 

A  well-known  dramatic  critic  in  New  York  told 
me  that  he  was  forced  to  write  his  criticism  on  the 
elevated  train  running  from  the  theater  to  the 
office  of  the  newspaper.  In  Paris,  there  is  always 
one  performance  of  the  new  play  the  night  before 
the  premiere,  to  which  the  critics  are  invited;  and 
in  addition  there  is  always  the  weekly  review  of 
the  drama  druring  the  past  seven  days,  when  the 
critic  has  time  to  reflect  before  writing.  Some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  to  improve  the  critic's 
opportunities.  No  doubt  should  exist  in  the  public 
mind  as  to  the  integrity  of  the  critic,  and  the  news- 
paper on  the  day  following  the  play  should  con- 
tain simply  a  truthful  statement  of  the  drama's 
reception  by  the  audience,  with  an  announcement 
that  an  extended  review  would  appear  later. 

Professor  Phelps  "regards  the  founda- 
tion of  the  New  Theater  as  the  greatest  single 
thing  that  has  ever  happened  in  America  for 
the  betterment  of  the  stage." 

The  management  gave  New  York  the  best  stock 
company  it  has  ever  seen,  and  proved  the  enormous 
superiority  of  such  a  system  to  the  dress-model  star 
idea.  .  .  .  Shakespeare  as  given  by  the  regular 
New  Theater  company  was  thrilling.  Another 
thing  .  .  .  was  the  improvement  in  enunciation 
and  pronunciation.  It  was  a  delight  to  hear  the 
English  language  spoken  as  those  actors  spoke  it. 

Reasons  for  optimism  in  viewing  the  out- 
look of  the  drama  are:  The  literary  quality 
has  recently  greatly  improved;  authors  who 
have  attained  success  in  other  forms  of  litera- 
ture all  over  the  world  are  now  turning  their 
ambition  and  their  talents  toward  the 
theater;  and  the  custom  of  publishing  plays 
has  spread  rapidly.  Three  of  the  biggest 
box-office  successes  in  New  York  during  the" 
past  season  were  all  "literary"  plays — 
"Chantecler,"  "The  Blue  Bird,"  and  "The 
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YUAN  SHIH-KAI,  THE  LAST  HOPE  OF  THE 

MANCHUS 


T 


HE  recall  of  Yuan  Shih-kai  from  retire- 
ment is  a  striking  reminder  that  three 
years  ago  an  imperial  edict  "advised  and  per- 
mitted" this  masterful  Chinese  to  withdraw 
from  official  life  and  to  retire  to  his  home,  in 
order  that  he  might  nurse  "the  rheumatism 
in  his  leg"  which  made  him  no  longer  fitted 
for  the  duties  of  the  high  office  which  he  then 
held.  In  the  fall  of  191 1  another  order  from 
the  imperial  palace  at  Peking  calls  back  the 
"invalid  by  edict,"  who  (his  rheumatism 
proving  most  obliging)  soon  finds  himself  able 
to  travel  to  the  capital,  there  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  stemming  the  tide  of  revolu- 
tion. According  to  an  interesting  sketch  of 
the  life  of  "the  foremost  man  in  China," 
printed  in  the  Oriental  Review  (New  York), 
Yuan  Shih-kai  was  born  fifty-two  years  ago  in 
the  province  of  Honan. 

He  was  adopted  as  a  boy  by  a  soldier  uncle,  and 
in  1882  he  went  with  a  Chinese  detachment  to  the 
assistance  of  the  King  of  Korea,  then  threatened  by 
a  revolution.  He  remained  in  that  kingdom  for 
twelve  years,  becoming  Imperial  Resident  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-six,  and  continuing  to  hold  that 
post  until  the  war  with  Japan  in  1894-95  expelled 
the  Chinese  from  the  peninsula.  Nominally  as 
Chinese  minister  to  Korea,  he  dictated  the  policy 
of  the  Korean  Government  in  its  dealings  with  other 
countries,  and  when  the  Tonghak-dong  insurrec- 
tion occurred  in  1894,  he  telegraphed  to  China  and 
had  troops  sent  to  Asan,  Korea. 

This  being  in  violation  of  the  Tientsin 
treaty  between  Japan  and  China,  Japan  also 
dispatched  troops,  and  proposed  to  Yuan  that 
China  and  Japan  cooperate  in  the  carrying 
out  of  Korean  reforms.  Yuan,  desiring  a  free 
hand  in  Korean  affairs,  caused  the  Korean 
Government  to  inform  the  Japanese  that 
"Korea  would  carry  out  her  proposed  re- 
forms of  her  own  accord,  but  that  the  first 
thing  required  was  that  Japan  withdraw  her 
troops."  Though  his  tactics  in  Korean  diplo- 
macy were  bold  and  clever,  Yuan  did  not 
stand  to  his  guns.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
fled  from  Seoul  to  Tientsin,  leaving  the  Kor- 
eans in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese.  We  con- 
dense the  following  further  details  of  his 
career  from  the  Oriental  Review  sketch: 

Realizing  China's  need  of  an  army  trained  on 
European  lines,  he  [Yuan]  reorganized  the  Chinese 
rnilitary  establishment  and  soon  had  5000  well- 
disciplined  men  under  his  command.  His  disci- 
pline was  severe;  the  use  of  opium  was  prohibited; 
but  he  treated  his  men  well,  and  paid  them  regu- 
larly. In  1899  he  was  made  Governor  of  Shantung. 
He  set  himself  vigorously  to  suppress  the  Boxers; 


YUAN    SHIH-KAI 

he  had  the  courage  to  disregard  the  imperial  edicts 
ordering  the  plunder  and  massacre  of  foreigners;  he 
worked  with  the  Yangtse'  viceroys  to  maintain 
order;  and  not  a  foreigner  in  his  province  perished 
while  Chihli  was  in  flames.  On  the  death  of  Li 
Hung  Chang,  he  was  appointed  Viceroy  of  Chihli 
(1901).  Upon  his  advice  was  issued  the  famous 
edict  of  1904  abolishing  the  traditional  examina- 
tions in  Chinese  classics  and  making  entrance  to 
official  life  dependent  upon  a  degree  in  one  of  the 
modern  colleges.  In  the  closing  year  of  the  reign 
of  the  Empress-Dowager  Tzu  Hsi,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Grand  Council  and 
administrative  head  of  the  Waiwu-pu  (the  olifice  of 
foreign  affairs). 

Speaking  of  the  return  of  Yuan  Shih-kai  to 
Peking,  Mr.  Charles  K.  Field,  in  the  Decem- 
ber Sunset  (San  Francisco)  asks: 

What  does  this  journey  mean  to  the  Manchu 
dynasty,  to  the  blue  flag  of  the  Ching  Hwa  repub- 
lic, now  floating  above  the  roofs  of  Canton?  Has 
the  revolution  that  seemed  to  conservative  observ- 
ers to  have  come  too  soon,  actually  produced  the 
hoped-for  leader  in  an  unexpected  way?  Has  it 
provided  unwittingly  the  machinery  of  a  middle 
course,  whereby  the  Manchu  baby  may  still  grow 
up  on  his  yellow  throne,  a  fictitious  ruler  only  in  a 
land  dominated  by  a  military  dictatorship  in  the 
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iron  hands  of  a  Chinese  leader?  Will  this  dictator- 
ship be  accepted,  for  the  present,  for  the  sake  of 
the  reforms  it  will  establish,  by  those  who  have 
dreamed  of  the  fall  of  the  Manchu?  Or  has  Yuan 
Shih-kai  "come  back"  too  late? 

At  Tientsin  after  the  foreign  occupation 
Yuan  made  cleaner,  wider  streets,  created  an 
adequate  police,  established  schools,  and  even 
a  hospital  for  women  and  a  training  school  for 
nurses  under  an  American-trained  woman 
student. 

Il;  is  unquestioned  that  he  has  done  more  for  his 
country  than  any  other  man  living.  And  what  is 
more,  he  has  been  at  the  head  of  official  life  in 
China  and  he  has  never  got  rich,  as  official  life  goes. 

And  yet  it  seems  equally  unquestioned  that,  in 
spite  of  all  this.  Yuan  Shih-kai  does  not  possess  the 
confidence  of  his  country.  The  Chinese  deny  him 
the  title  of  patriot.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
they  will  be  satisfied  with  anything  else  in  the  crisis 


which  they  have  now  reached.  Yuan  is  an  oppor- 
tunist, by  general  verdict ;  what  he  has  done  for  his 
country  has  been  done  for  Yuan;  the  army  he 
organized  has  been  taught  loyalty — to  Yuan. 

After  his  well-known  treachery  to  the  late 
Emperor,  resulting  in  an  accession  of  favor 
from  the  late  Empress-Dowager,  the  Chinese 
people  spoke  of  him  as  the  real  ruler  of  China. 
They  believed  that  he  could  have  named  the 
next  emperor,  as  Napoleon  did.  That  he  did 
not  do  so,  seems  to  be  the  thing  that  they  can- 
not forgive  him.  To-day  the  Chinese  shake 
their  heads  and  say  that  perhaps  he  cannot  be 
trusted.  And  if  he"  succeeds  in  initiating 
reform  in  finance,  education,  communication, 
and  government,  will  this  satisfy  the  new 
republic,  and  "quench  the  rebel  flame  in 
Szechwan  and  the  famine-stricken  Yangtse 
valley"? 


WHERE   CHINESE  ARE   WANTED— HAWAII 


CTRANGELY  as  the  announcement  strikes 
^  on  American  ears,  there  is  at  least  one 
country  where  "Chinese  cheap  labor,"  so  far 
from  being  ruinous,  seems  to  be  a  desidera- 
tum. Hawaii,  the  "Paradise  of  the  Pacific," 
finds  itself  face  to  face  with  serious  economic 
and  political  conditions.  The  economic  con- 
dition is  one  "much  unlike  that  of  any  other 
part  of  the  United  States," 

a  condition  which  threatens  not  alone  the  economic 
welfare  of  Hawaii,  but  which  is  also  a  point  of 
danger  in  the  greater  economic  organism  of  which 
Hawaii  is  now  an  integral  part,  and  of  which  no 
part  may  be  injured  without  affecting  more  or  less 
every  other. 

Politically,  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  in 
danger  "of  being  dominated  by  an  electorate 
that  may  prove  irresponsible  and  undesirable 
from  a  national  point  of  view." 

A  change  for  the  better  cannot  be  expected  for 
the  near  future  unless  the  large  population,  which 
consists  mainly  of  field  laborers  needed  in  our 
sugar  industry  and  whose  children  are  fast  becom- 
ing voters  of  this  territory,  are  supplemented  or 
replaced  by  people  who  are  willing  and  suitable 
to  be  assimilated  by  Americanism,  and  who  will 
eventually  embrace  our  methods  of  life,  own  prop- 
erty in  these  islands,  and  make  their  permanent 
residence  here. 

These  quotations  are  from  an  article  by  Mr. 
D.  D.  Oehler  in  the  Mid-Pacific  Magazine 
(Honolulu)  which  describes  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  without  reservation.  The  problem 
which  annexation  did  not  settle  was  that  "of 
fully  Americanizing  the  islands";  and  this 
problem  "is  still  as  far  from  its  solution  as  it 


was  on  Annexation  Day."  Economically,  says 
Mr.  Oehler,  the  islands  have  been  and  are 
dependent  entirely  upon  one  industry — sugar. 

Should,  on  account  of  economic  necessity  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  States,  a  downward  read- 
justment of  the  protective  tariff  on  sugar  be  de- 
manded, our  interests  would  clash  with  such 
demand  most  seriously;  by  a  large  cut  of  the  sugar 
tariff"  our  only  industry  would  be  injured  or  partly 
destroyed,  meaning  financial  loss  to  every  inhabi- 
tant of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  ruin  to  many. 
A  similar  result  would  be  brought  about  by  very 
low  prices  for  a  number  of  years.  .  .  .  We  all 
make  a  living,  directly  or  indirectly,  out  of  the 
sugar  grown  in  these  islands.  .  .  .  We  must  pre- 
serve and  maintain  our  only  industry,  our  daily 
bread — sugar — for  the  sake  of  which  we  asked  the 
United  States  to  annex  us,  and  must  supply  it  with 
adequate  and  suitable  field  labor,  so  far  furnished 
by  Asiatic  races  alone,  and,  further,  we  must  fulfill 
the  obligations  imposed  upon  us  by  annexation  and 
Americanize  by  settling  Europeans  or  Americans 
in  these  islands,  not  only  field  laborers,  but  prop- 
erty owners  of  an  intelligent  middle  class. 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  being  unquestioned, 
the  sanitary  conditions  good,  and  the  climate 
ideal,  there  should  be  "some  way  of  making 
this  a  land  of  golden  opportunities  for  the  f  | 
European  settler."  Why  are  there  practi- 
cally no  American  settlers  in  Hawaii? 
Mr.  Oehler  believes  that  the  following  causes 
are  more  or  less  responsible: 

An  insufficient  and  uncertain  labor  supply  for 
even  the  existing  sugar  planters,  who  should  be 
primarily  protected  under  any  sane  and  conserva- 
tive policy.  Insufficient  roads  and  transportation 
facilities.  Insufficient  capital  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  new  industries.  Lack  of  sufficient  mar- 
kets for  a  number  of  products  which  may  be  grown. 
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and    excessive    marketing    expenses.     Insufficient        The  large  sugar  planters  would  remain  "  the 

protection  of  the  small  planter  against  voluntary  backbone   of   the   country,    able    tO   bear    the 

or  mvoluntary  absorption  by  or  amalgamation  mto  ,        ,  .^        ^.  i/-a  •        •,• 

large   enterprises   and    corporations.     Insufficient  burden  of  taxation   and  of  Americanization 

protection  of  the  small  planter  and  of  new  indiis-  until  such  time  as  the  development  desired 

tries  against  the  hostility  of  existing  industries,  had   been    successfully   concluded   or   nearly 

principally  caused  by  the  shortage  of  labor.  gQ...    ^ut,  with  the  privileges  of  Asiatic,  i.e., 

Chinese   labor   and    tariff    protection,   they 

Mr.  Oehler  contends  that  the  solution  of  "should  be  compelled  to  do  their  duty  toward 

•  the  problem  under  discussion  rests  mainly  the  Americanization  of  this  country." 

on  securing  an  adequate  and  stable  labor       t^,         ,      , ,  ,       t- 

,  »      >       ^1  .  r    ^1  •  1  1  hey    should    agree    to    employ    huropeans    or 

supply.      As   to   the    nature   of    this    supply,  Americans  only  in  every  position  above  that  of 

he  says:  field  laborer,  and  they  should  by  all  means  encour- 
age   diversified    industries    and    small    European 

As  European  laborers  will  not  remain  here  under  planters,  by  granting  fair  grinding  contracts,  etc. 

present  conditions,  we  should  get  authority  from  They  should  further  be  compelled  to  employ  not 

the  federal  government  to  bring  to  these  islands  less  than,  say,  20  per  cent,  of  European  laborers  at 

thirty  to  forty  thousand  Asiatic  laborers,  prefer-  wages   and    inducements    for   advancement    suffi- 

ably  Chinese,   who   might   be  admitted   in   small  ciently  large  to  keep  them  here  permanently, 
individual  troupes  as  needed,  dunng  a  limited       j^^gg   European   laborers   would   be   the 
period  01  time,  say  ten  years,  a  sufficient  time  to  ,  <•       ,1       r      1    a  •        •      ,•  r  .1 

establish  other  industries  and  to  settle  European  nucleus  for  the  final  Americanization  of  the 

or  American  planters  on  government  lands.  Territory. 


BERGSON  AND  BALFOUR  DISCUSS  PHILOSOPHY 

T  N  two  unusually  interesting  and  note-  Consciousness  is  no  more  limited  to  creatures 
■*■  worthy  contributions  to  the  Hibbert  possessing  a  brain  than  digestion  is  to  crea- 
Journal,  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Balfour  and  M.  Henri  tures  possessing  a  stomach.  Digestion  exists 
Bergson  discuss  the  latest  developments  in  long  before  a  special  stomach  has  been  de- 
philosophy.  Mr.  Balfour  criticizes  M.  Berg-  veloped,  and  consciousness  may  exist  longbe- 
son,  and  M.  Bergson,  without  referring  to  fore  the  brain  has  been  developed.  Through 
Mr.  Balfour,  states  his  own  position.  the  brain,  however,  consciousness  works  with 

The  subject  of  the  paper  by  the  French  the  greatest  precision,  and  we  find  that  in 

philosopher  (whose  general  philosophy  was  selecting  between  the  respective  responses  to 

set  forth  in  these  pages  in  the  issue  for  August  given  stimula,  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  choice, 

last)   treats   of    "Life   and  Consciousness."  It  appears  therefore  as  if  from  the  top  to  the 

He  laments  that,  in  the  enormous  work  done  bottom  of  the  animal  scale  there  is  present 

in  philosophy  from  antiquity  down  to  the  the  faculty  of  choice,  and  more  particularly 

present  time,  the  problems  which  are  for  us  the  choice  of  action,  of  combined  movements, 

the  vital  problems  have  seldom  been  squarely  in  response  to  stimulation  arising  from  with- 

faced.     He  thinks  philosophy  will  now  give  out.     Yet  the  function  of  consciousness  has 

them    their    rightful    place.      There   is   no  been  seen  primarily  to  retain  the  past  and 

absolutely  certain  principle  from  which  the  to  anticipate  the  future.     That  function  is 

answers  to  these  questions  can  be  adduced  natural  to  choice. 

in  a  mathematical  way.      But    we    possess       Consciousness   and  matter  appear   to   be 

lines  of  facts,  he  says,  none  of  which  goes  antagonistic  forces,  which  nevertheless  come 

far  enough,  or  up  to  the  point  that  inter-  to    a    mutual    understanding,    and    manage 

ests  us,  but  each  of  them,  when  taken  apart,  somehow    to    get    on    together.     Matter    is 

will  give  nothing  but  a  probability,  but  be-  theoretically   the    realm    of    fatality,   while 

ing  put  all  together,  by  converging  on  the  consciousness  is  essentially  that  of  Hberty; 

same  point,  may  give  an  accumulation  of  and  life,  which  is  nothing  but  consciousness 

probabilities   which   will  gradually  approxi-  using  matter  for  its  purposes,  succeeds  in 

mate  scientific  certainty.  reconciling  them.    The  essence  of  life  seems 

The  first  line  of  fact  is  consciousness.    All  to  be  to  secure  that  matter,  by  a  process  nec- 

consciousness  is  memory,  preservation  and  essarily  very  slow  and  difficult,  should  store 

accumulation  of  the  past  in  the  present.    At  up  energy  ready  for  life  afterwards  to  expend 

the  same  time  all  consciousness  is  an  anticipa-  this    energy    suddenly   in    free    movements, 

tion  of  the  future.    Consciousness  is  above  all  Sensation  is  the  point  at  which  consciousness 

a  hyphen,  a  tie  between  past  and  future,  touches  matter.    M.  Bergson  says: 
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That  these  two  forms  of  existence,  matter  and 
consciousness,  have  indeed  a  common  origin,  seems 
to  me  probable.  I  believe  that  the  first  is  a  re- 
versal of  the  second,  that  while  consciousness  is 
action  that  continually  creates  and  multiplies, 
matter  is  action  which  continually  unmakes  itself 
and  wears  out;  and  I  believe  also  that  neither  the 
matter  constituting  a  world  nor  the  consciousness 
which  utilizes  this  matter  can  be  explained  by 
themselves,  and  that  there  is  a  common  source  of 
both  this  matter  and  this  consciousness. 

The  Balfour  Criticism 

Mr.  Balfour  begins  his  criticism  of  "  Crea- 
tive Evolution"  by  recalling  the  time  of 
more  than  forty  years  ago,  when  in  the  Eng- 
lish universities  the  dominating  influences 
were  John  Mill  and  Herbert  Spencer — Mill 
even  more  than  Spencer.  The  fashionable 
creed  of  advanced  thinkers  was  scientific 
agnosticism.  This  was  a  challenge  that  Mr. 
Balfour  himself  took  up  in  his  "Defense  of 
Philosophic  Doubt."  He  bears  glad  witness 
to  the  reaction  that  has  followed: 

In  the  last  twenty  years  or  so  of  the  nineteenth 
century  came  (in  England)  the  great  idealist 
revival.  For  the  first  time  since  Locke  the  general 
stream  of  British  philosophy  rejoined,  for  good  or 
evil,  the  main  Continental  river.  And  I  should 
suppose  that  now,  in  191 1,  the  bulk  of  philosophers 
belong  to  the  neo-Kantian  or  neo-Hegelian  school. 

Mr.  Balfour  begins  his  statement  of  M. 
Bergson's  position  by  outlining  his  own  posi- 
tion toward  freedom.  Being  neither  idealist 
nor  naturahst,  he  accepts  freedom  as  reality. 
The  material  sequence  is  there,  self  and  its 
states  are  there,  and  he  does  not  pretend  to 
have  arrived  at  a  satisfactory  view  of  their 
relations.  He  keeps  them  both,  conscious  of 
their  incompatibilities.  M.  Bergson  takes  a 
bolder  line.  Freedom  is  the  very  cornerstone 
of  his  system.  Life  is  free,  life  is  spontaneous, 
life  is  incalculable.  Then  follows  one  of  those 
similies  for  which  Mr.  Balfour  has  become 
famous: 

As  we  know  it  upon  this  earth,  organic  life 
resembles  some  great  river  system,  pouring  in 
many  channels  across  the  plain.  One  stream  dies 
away  sluggishly  in  the  sand,  another  loses  itself  in 
some  inland  lake,  while  a  third,  more  powerful 
or  more  fortunate,  drives  its  tortuous  and  arbi- 
trary windings  farther  and  yet  farther  from  the 
snows  that  gave  it  birth.  The  metaphor,  for 
which  M.  Bergson  should  not  be  made  responsible, 
may  serve  to  emphasize  some  leading  portions  of 
his  theory.  What  the  banks  of  a  stream  are  to  its 
current,  that  is  matter  generally,  and  the  living 
organism  in  particular,  to  terrestrial  life.  They 
modify  its  course  ;'|they  do  not  make  it  flow.  So 
life  presses  on  by  its  own  inherent  impulse;  not 
unhampered  by  the  inert  mass  through  which  it 
flows,  yet  constantly  struggling  with  it,  eating 
patiently  into  the  most  recalcitrant  rock,  breaking 
through  the  softer  soil  in  channels  the  least  fore- 


seen, never  exactly  repeating  its  past,  never  run- 
ning twice  the  same  course. 

Mr.  Balfour  then  proceeds  to  criticism. 
He  holds  that  M.  Bergson  has  not  given 
answer  to  the  following  questions:  Why 
should  free  consciousness  first  produce,  and 
then,  as  it  were,  shed,  mechanically  deter- 
mined matter?  Why,  having  done  so,  should 
it  set  to  work  to  permeate  the  same  matter 
with  contingency?  Why  should  it  allow  it- 
self to  be  split  up  by  matter  into  separate 
individualities?  Why  should  it  ever  have 
engaged  in  that  long  and  doubtful  battle 
between  freedom  and  necessity  which  we  call 
organic  evolution?  This  leads  up  to  the  main 
question,  On  what  grounds  are  we  asked  to 
accept  the  metaphysics  of  M.  Bergson?  Ac- 
cording to  his  theory  of  knowledge,  M.  Berg- 
son's view  is  that  not  reason,  but  instinct, 
brings  us  into  the  closest  touch,  the  directest 
relation,  with  what  is  most  real  in  the  uni- 
verse. Reason  is  at  home,  not  with  life  and 
freedom,  but  with  matter,  mechanism,  and 
space,  the  waste  products  of  the  creative  im- 
pulse. Man  is  not  wholly  without  instinct, 
nor  does  he  lack  the  powers  of  directly  pre- 
serving life.  "In  rare  moments  of  tension, 
when  his  whole  being  is  wound  up  for  action, 
when  memory  seems  fused  with  will  and  de- 
sire into  a  single  impulse  to  do — then  he 
knows  freedom,  then  he  touches  reality,  then 
he  consciously  sweeps  along  with  the  advanc- 
ing wave  of  Time,  which,  as  it  moves,  creates." 
But,  asks  Mr.  Balfour,  How  is  it  that  in- 
stinct is  greatest  where  freedom  is  smallest, 
and  man,  the  freest  animal  of  them  all, 
should  especially  delight  in  the  e.xercise  of 
reason?  Again  Mr.  Balfour  asks,  if  it  be 
granted  that  life  always  carries  with  it  a 
trace  of  freedom  or  contingency,  and  that 
this  grows  greater  as  organisms  develop,  why 
should  we  suppose  that  life  existed  before  its 
humble  beginnings  on  this  earth?  Why 
should  we  call  in  super-consciousness? 

For  the  super-consciousness  does  not  sat- 
isfy Mr.  Balfour.  It  already  possesses  some 
quasi -aesthetic  and  quasi -moral  qualities. 
Joy  in  creative  effort,  and  corresponding 
alienation  from  those  branches  of  the  evo- 
lutionary stem  which  have  remained  sta- 
tionary.    But  why  banish  teleology: 

Creation,  freedom,  will — these  doubtless  are 
great  things;  but  we  cannot  lastingly  admire  them 
unless  we  know  their  drift.  We  cannot,  I  submit, 
rest  satisfied  with  what  diff'crs  so  little  from  the 
haphazard;  joy  is  no  fitting  consequent  of  cflorts 
which  are  so  nearly  aimless.  If  values  are  to  be 
taken  into  account,  it  is  surely  better  to  invoke 
God  with  a  purpose  than  supra-consciousness  with 
none. 
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TYPICAL   TURKISH    PEASANTS   FROM   THE    PERSIAN    FRONTIER 


TURKEY'S    INTEREST   IN    PERSIA'S    FATE 


A  GLANCE  at  the  map  will  show  that  the 
■^^  Turco-Persian  frontier  is  very  long,  and 
unmarked  by  any  natural  boundaries  of  dis- 
tinction. Until  recently  it  has  never  been 
strongly  fortified.  The  trade  relations  between 
Persia  and  Turkey  have  been  well  developed 
for  a  long  time.  Persia  having  no  ports  of  im- 
portance on  the  Caspian,  most  of  her  trade 
still  goes  over  the  long  and  primitive  caravan 
routes  by  way  of  Armenia  to  the  ports  of 
Trebizond  and  Samsoun  on  the  Black  Sea. 
Persia  and  Turkey  are  both  Moslem  coun- 
tries. Turkey's  subjects,  in  great  numbers, 
live  on  Persian  territory.  The  Russian 
menace  for  Turkey,  always  great,  is  intensi- 
fied now  that  it  may  come,  not  only  from  the 
North,  but  from  the  East. 

Foreseeing  the  Russian  advance  into  the 
ancient  land  of  Iran,  several  years  before  the 
Turkish  revolution  Ottoman  troops  occupied 
strategic  points  on  the  northwest  Persian 
frontier,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Urmiah, 
chiefly  in  order  to  encourage  Persia  to  stand 
up  against  Russia  in  these  parts.  In  iqo8, 
when  Abdul  Hamid  was  expelled  from  Tur- 
key, and  Shah  Mohammed  Ali  Mirza  from 
Persia,  the  Turkish  press  was  full  of  exhorta- 


tions to  Persia  to  assist  in  defying  their  com- 
mon enemies,  Russia  on  the  north  and  Great 
Britain  on  the  south.  When,  some  years 
ago,  Britain  menaced  Persia  with  invasion 
unless  the  trade  routes  in  the  South  were 
made  secure,  and  when,  later.  Shah  Mo- 
hammed Ali  Mirza  returned  with  Russia's 
backing  to  precipitate  civil  war,  the  Turkish 
press  again  exhorted  Persia  to  stand  firm 
against  her  enemies.  Now,  while  the  gov- 
ernment at  Constantinople  is  engrossed  with 
the  war  over  Tripoli,  the  attack  is  made  on 
Persia's  independence.  Considering  the  fact, 
however,  that  as  yet  her  fight  with  Italy  does 
not  deprive  her  of  any  soldiers,  Turkey  may 
yet  have  something  to  say  in  the  fate  of 
Persia.  In  a  recent  vigorous  editorial,  the 
Jeune  Turc  said: 

Until  the  final  disappearance  of  an  independent 
Persia,  there  will  be  many  discussions  in  European 
foreign  offices,  and  we  Turks  will  have  a  lot  to  sa>-. 
For  us  this  Persian  affair  is  a  life  and  death  ques- 
tion. The  integrity  and  independence  of  our  own 
country  is  dependent  upon  the  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence of  Persia.  .  .  .  W'e  have  ne\er  had  any 
aml)itions  on  Persia,  as  the  Russian  agents  provo- 
cateurs try  to  make  the  Persians  believe.  What- 
ever England  and  Russia  may  do,  let  them  mis- 
take not,  we  are  watching  them. 
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THE  MEANING   OF  THE  ANTI-TRUST   LAW 


T  F  any  man  may  fairly  be  designated  as  the 
*■  author  of  the  Anti-Trust  law  of  1890,  it  is 
the  Hon.  George  F.  Edmunds,  for  many 
years  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  for  nearly 
half  a  century  regarded  as  one  of  the  coun- 
try's foremost  constitutional  lawyers.  Sen- 
ator Sherman,  it  is  true,  originated  the  gen- 
eral plan  of  the  law,  but  the  drafting  of  the 
enactment  itself,  with  the  exception  of  three 
sections,  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Edmunds. 
This  fact  gives  point  to  the  appearance  in 
the  North  American  Review  of  an  article 
from  the  fornier  Senator's  pen  which  gives 
an  exposition  of  the  law  and  relates  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  its  framing  and  pas- 
sage by  the  Senate.  This  article,  it  may  be 
stated  in  passing,  was  written  several  months 
ago,  before  the  recent  discussion  of  the  law 
had  reached  an  acute  stage. 

Mr.  Edmunds  expresses  the  hope  that  in 
future  the  penal  provisions  of  the  law,  as  well 
as  those  of  a  civil  character,  will  be  brought 
into  play.  In  his  view  the  fear  that  some 
literal  construction  of  the  words  "restraint 
of  trade"  might  lead  to  the  sacrifice  of  just, 
fair,  and  wholesome  business  arrangements 
may  be  safely  dismissed.  No  business  con- 
duct that  is  beneficial  to  the  public  interest 
will  be  condemned  as  "restraining": 

If  in  a  particular  community  there  be  two  grist- 
mills grinding  the  grain  brought  by  surrounding 
farmers  and  each  docs  it  well,  but  the  supply  of 
grain  will  permit  the  mills  to  run  only  half-time, 
the  owners,  in  order  to  pay  their  employees  fair 
wages  and  make  a  living  profit,  are  compelled  to 
charge  the  farmers  too  high  prices  for  grinding, 
or  else  fail.  They  contract  to  combine  forces  and 
do  all  the  grinding  in  one  of  the  mills  and  use  the 
other  for  sawing  lumber,  and  thus  save  the  farm- 
ers from  excessive  tolls,  pay  the  employees  full 
wages,  and  make  a  fair  profit  themselves.  Is  that 
a  contract  in  restraint  of  trade?  Common  sense 
says  no.  Public  policy  says  no.  Both  say  that 
it  is  the  reverse,  and  that  it  helps  business,  labor, 
and  the  public. 

And  so  of  trade  and  commerce  and  so-called 
monopoly,  if  the  party  concerned  can  show  (and  it 
is  for  him  to  show)  that  his  contract  or  act  pro- 
motes and  benefits  trade  and  is  consistent  with 
the  general  and  equal  welfare  of  the  whole  people, 
and  thus  recognized  by  the  public  policj'  stated  in 
an  earlier  part  of  this  article,  it  is  not  any  restraint 
of  the  trade  or  the  creation  or  the  attempt  to 
create  the  monopoly  prohibited  by  the  act.  It  is 
the  contracting  or  conspiring  and  the  monopoly 
that  are  vicious,  and  not  the  subjects  of  them,  as 
the  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  indi- 
cated. 

The  fact  that  the  penal  provisions  of  the 
Anti-Trust  law  remain  generally  in  abeyance 
is  deplored  Vjy  Mr.  Edmunds,  since  in  this 


situation  the  consequences  of  violations  of 
the  law  fall  mainly  upon  the  stockholders  in 
corporations.  Air.  Edmunds  would  like  to 
see  every  one  of  the  remedial  clauses  of  the 
law — equity  injunctions,  interdicts,  and  man- 
dates, fines,  forfeitures,  and  imprisonments — 
brought  into  full  exercise  without  fear  or 
favor. 

The  Supreme  Court  Decisions 

In  the  current  number  of  the  Political 
Science  Quarterly,  Prof.  Henry  R.  Seager,  of 
Columbia  University,  reviews  the  decisions 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Standard  Oil  and  American  Tobacco  cases, 
and  concludes  that  the  influence  which  the 
decisions  are  likely  to  have  on  the  forms  of 
business  organization  to  be  adopted  in  the 
future  depends  very  largely  on  the  promptness 
and  statesmanship  which  Congress  may  dis- 
play in  working  out  a  regulative  policy  for 
industrial  combinations. 

In  many  respects  the  German  type  of  combina- 
tion— the  stable,  legalized  pool — is  superior  to  the 
American  trust.  If  American  business  men  and 
American  corporations  were  given  freedom  equal 
to  that  enjoyed  by  business  in  Germany  to  enter 
into  reasonable  agreements  for  steadying  produc- 
tion and  avoiding  violent  fluctuations  in  prices,  the 
legalized  pool,  which  readily  adapts  itself  to  chang- 
ing economic  conditions,  would  in  many  instances 
be  preferred  to  the  more  rigid  single  corporation. 
Under  a  wise  regulative  policy  it  is  probable  that 
many  different  forms  of  organization  would  flourish 
side  by  side.  At  the  same  time,  protection  from 
unfair  and  oppressive  methods  of  competition 
would  be  a  great  encouragement  to  the  small  pro- 
ducer and  would  enable  him  to  regain  some  of  the 
ground  he  has  lost  in  the  unequal  competition  he 
has  frequently  been  compelled  to  carry  on  with 
the  unregulated  trust. 

Some  one  has  grandiloquently  declared  that  "the 
Anti-Trust  act  is  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  Amer- 
ican business  man."  Until  these  decisions  were 
rendered,  it  might  well  be  doubted  whether  such 
a  statement  was  intended  in  jest  or  in  earnest. 
The  act  was  applied  to  the  railroads,  although 
there  is  good  reason  for  maintaining  that  it  would 
have  been  better  public  policy  to  permit  the  rail- 
roads to  enter  freely  into  rate  agreements,  subject 
as  they  arc  to  the  regulative  control  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  It  was  applied  to 
labor  organizations,  when  in  other  countries,  and 
particularly  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  recent 
tendency  has  been  to  allow  increasing  liberty  to 
combinations  either  of  workmen  or  employers 
engaged  in  trade  disputes.  At  the  outset  and  for 
a  numlicr  of  years  it  was  not  applied  to  a  single 
important  trust.  The  recent  decisions  have  at 
length  given  it  the  application  which  Congress  in- 
tended. They  thus  constitute  the  most  important 
forward  step  toward  a  solution  of  the  trust  prob- 
lem that  has  been  taken  since  the  act  was  passed, 
twenty-one  years  ago. 
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An  ^sop  "Moral"  Up  to  Date 

A  MAN  in  Minnesota  last  month  had  an 
•^~*-  experience,  with  a  moral.  It  recalls 
the  famous  fable  of  JEsop  about  the  man  who 
hid  his  gold  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  in  his  garden. 

To  this  tree  the  owner  would  repair  from 
time  to  time  to  dig  up  his  treasure  and  gloat 
over  it.  But  one  day  a  robber  watched  him, 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  gone,  scratched  up  the 
gold  and  made  his  escape. 

One  of  the  man's  neighbors,  on  hearing  of 
his  loss  and  being  told  that  he  never  did  any- 
thing with  the  gold  but  look  at  it,  said: 
"  Then  come  again  and  look  at  the  hole ;  it  will 
do  you  just  as  much  good."  Hence  the  old  say- 
ing, "Wealth  unused,  might  as  well  not  exist." 

The  experience  of  the  Minnesota  man, 
2500  years  later,  is  an  interesting  parallel. 
He  had  saved  for  years  and  accumulated 
nearly  $3000.  With  it  he  intended  some 
day  to  buy  a  farm.  He  hid  the  money  be- 
neath the  floor  of  his  house.  There  it  was, 
indeed,  safe  from  burglars.  But  what  was 
his  surprise  and  sorrow  last  month  to  find  the 
entire  roll  of  bank  notes  reduced  all  to  dust 
— by  rats  and  mice! 

There  was  but  one  chance  for  his  savings 
to  be  restored.  That  chance  he  took  by 
appealing  to  the  Treasury  Department  at 
Washington.  But  the  problem  presented  to 
the  experts  of  the  "redemption  bureau," 
whose  business  it  is  to  identify  mutilated 
money,  was  this  time  beyond  their  ability  to 
solve.  So  the  Government  could  not  make 
good  the  loss.  There  was  not  the  evidence 
demanded  by  law  that  the  money  destroyed 
ever  really  existed. 

To  safeguard  and  also  to  bring  into  general 
circulation  the  money  hoarded  by  people  like 
this  unfortunate  man — those  who  are  at  once 
ignorant  of  investments  and  the  feats  of 
interest  and  afraid  to  trust  their  savings  to 
the  local  banks —  is  one  of  the  important  pur- 
poses for  which  the  Government's  Postal 
Savings  Bank  system  was  established.  It 
was,  therefore,  an  odd  coincidence  that  this 
strange  loss  should  have  been  reported  al- 
most simultaneously  with  the  publication  of 
an  authoritative  review  of  the  first  year's 
working  of  the  system.     This  report  called 


attention  to  the  success  with  which  "hoarded 
money"  was  being  drawn  out. 

It  is  in  thinly  settled  communities,  far 
from  cities  and  bankers,  that  the  govern- 
ment system  seems  to  have  proved  especially 
popular.  It  is  said  indeed  that,  were  it  not 
for  the  regulation  limiting  deposits  to  $100 
a  month  for  any  one  account,  the  total  so 
far  would  be  much  larger.  A  number  of 
instances  are  recorded  of  farmers  ha\'ing  tried 
to  place  in  Uncle  Sam's  safe  keeping  savings 
amounting  to  thousands  of  dollars  apiece. 

As  it  is,  the  Government  now  is  holding 
upward  of  $11,000,000  of  the  people's  money. 
Deposits  were  received  during  the  year  at 
more  than  5000  offices.  An  excellent  show- 
ing, considering  the  delays  that  were  naturally 
incident  to  the  perfecting  of  a  new  organiza- 
tion of  such  size.  Of  the  total  deposits,  a  large 
proportion  is  reported  to  have  come  from 
the  foreign  born,  who,  heretofore,  have  sent 
their  savings  out  of  the  country  in  amounts 
aggregating  perhaps  $35,000,000  yearly. 

The  Hazard  of  Investing  in  Mines 

A  MISSOURI  man,  who  died  a  few  weeks 
"^^  ago,  after  having  made  a  fortune  in 
mines  and  mining  property,  provided  for  the 
future  of  his  heirs  in  a  way  that  would  hardly 
have  been  expected  of  him. 

In  dividing  his  wealth  among  his  kin,  he 
made  it  a  condition  that,  if  any  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries should  use  the  money  to  buy  mining 
stock  or  mines,  their  rights  to  participate  in 
the  estate  should  cease! 

What  his  special  reasons  were  for  insisting 
that  his  family  should  shun  the  industry  that 
had  brought  him  riches  may  never  be  known. 
If  they  could  be,  they  might  add  some  inter- 
esting chapters  to  the  book  of  experience  upon 
which  wise  folks  depend  to  get  at  the  prin- 
ciples of  all  successful  investment.  But, 
taken  merely  at  its  face  value,  the  prohibition 
which  he  made  is  important  as  a  highly  prac- 
tical application  of  one  of  the  "Don'ts  for 
investors"  invented  a  little  while  ago  by  one 
of  the  country's  foremost  mining  engineers — 
"Don't  invest  your  money  m  a  mining  prop- 
erty because  a  friend  (or  even  a  blood  rela- 
tion) became  rich  through  fortunate  invest- 
ment in  mining  stock.'' 
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It  was,  of  course,  perfectly  logical  for  this 
same  authority  to  add:  "Don't,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  deterred  from  investing  in  a  mining 
property  merely  because  another  less  fortu- 
nate friend  or  relative  became  bankrupt  be- 
cause of  some  other  mining  investment." 
He  might  have  said,  in  other  words:  "If  you 
can,  learn  for  yourself  all  of  the  facts  about 
whatever  enterprise  of  the  kind  that  tempts 
you;  if  you  cannot — just  don't."  And  touch- 
ing upon  the  merits  of  such  stocks  as  a  class, 
here  is  what  another  well-known  engineer 
wrote  not  long  since  in  an  official  report  to  a 
State  Board — of  a  State  where  mining  is  a 
leading  industry: 

Mining  stocks  do  not  represent  anything  definite. 
Some  pay  dividends,  in  which  case  their  quota- 
tions are  comparable  with  those  of  other  securities. 
But  in  the  majority  of  cases  mining  stocks  repre- 
sent nothing  more  tangible  than  hopes.  They 
fluctuate  widely  as  these  hopes  rise  and  subside. 
The  very  fluctuations  make  the  stocks  useful  for 
gambling.  People  buy  them  not  as  serious  in- 
\estments  but  as  temporary  speculations,  often 
knowingly  paying  more  for  them  than  they  are 
worth,  on  the  chance  of  selling  them  to  somebody 
else  [our  italics]  for  still  more.  .  .  .  The  public, 
of  course,  is  fed  with  tales  of  the  marvelous  possi- 
bilities of  great  mines,  and  their  past  record  is 
pointed  to  often  enough.  Yet  gambling  forms  an 
element  to  be  reckoned  with  in  every  district  where 
trading  in  mining  stocks  has  become  established. 

Note  that  this  authority  says  "every  dis- 
trict"— no  exceptions  are  made.  And  to 
illustrate  his  point,  he  mentions  one  mine 
that  was  once  valued — by  stock  quotations — 
at  $12,000,000.  A  few  years  later  it  had 
depreciated  to  $60,000. 

Financial  folks  nowadays  agree  that  nearly 
all  of  the  mining  "prospects"  really  worth 
while,  as  soon  as  they  are  discovered  and 
])assed  upon  by  the  experts,  are  acquired  by 
large  organizations,  or  business  men  of  means 
and  special  experience.  A  trustworthy  finan- 
cial newspaper  instances  one  large  corpora- 
tion which  had  no  fewer  than  600  such  propo- 
sitions offered  to  it  last  year.  Of  that  total 
only  two  were  accepted. 

The  SQcS  rejected  ones  have  joined  the  great 
company  of  mining  prospects  "financed"  by 
"somebody  else" — the  amateur  public  at 
large,  the  last  resort  when  the  professional 
investor  has  said  "No." 

Bonds  for  Little  People 

A/TOST  of  the  investment  complaints  in 
-'-■'■  this  country  come  from  those  the  French 
banker  calls  "the  little  people" — investors 
who  save  by  5's  and  lo's,  with  no  ciphers 
added!  Unfortunately  it  is  along  the  path- 
way of  such  that  the  pitfalls  of  the  invest- 


ment world  are  nearly  always  laid.  One 
reason  is  this :  The  man  or  woman  with  but  a 
few  hundred  dollars  saved  has  been  led  to 
believe  that  the  sound  bonds  of  well-known 
and  successful  corporations  are  rarely  avail- 
able in  amounts  less  than  $1000. 

On  the  contrary,  however,  there  is  no 
reason  why  any  investor  should  not  become 
a  secured  creditor  of  a  municipality,  a  rail- 
road, a  public  service  corporation,  or  a  big 
industrial  company,  instead  of  a  partner  in 
a  phantom  mine  or  any  other  scheme  of 
doubtful  merit!  Nor  need  he  sacrifice  much 
income,  thus  to  safeguard  his  principal. 

Dealing  in  bonds  of  small  denomination  is 
a  bothersome  business — one  from  which 
many  investment  bankers  are  still  inclined  to 
withhold  their  encouragement.  It  is  a  hope- 
ful sign,  however,  that  some  have  undertaken 
to  "specialize"  in  bonds  for  "little  people," 
and  that  they  report  an  increasing  demand 
for  such  securities.  A  few  of  the  bonds 
available  in  $100  and  $500  amounts  to  which 
attention  has  been  directed  lately  by  the 
specialists  are  named  below: 


Denomi- 
nation 


Name  of  Bond 


Approximate 
Yield 


$100  New  York  Citv  Bonds 4  per  cent. 

.500  Atchison.  Topoka  &  Santa  Fe  Adj.  4s  4.30  " 

500  Bait.  &  Ohio  Southwestern  3Hs 4.27  " 

100  Colo.  &  Southern   Kef.  &  Ext.  4Hs.  .  .4.50  " 

.500  Rock  Island,  Ark.  &   La.  4V2S 4.88  " 

100  Southern  I'acilic.  San  Fran.  Term.  4s.   4.43  * 

100  Amer.Telci)hone  &  Tel.  Col.  4s  Ctfs. .  ,4.02  " 

100  Clevehmd   Klectric  Illuminating  5s. ..  .5.27  " 

500  Southern  Bell   Telephone  5s 4.95  " 

500  New  York  Teleplione  4Ms 4.45  " 

100  Laclede  Gas  .5s 4.40  " 

100  Central   Leather  5s 5.20  " 

100  tieneral  Electric  3'^s 4.37  " 

100  International  Steam  Pump  5s 5.60  " 

500  U.  S.  Steel  Sinking  Fund  5s 4.85  " 

Of  course,  each  bond  on  this  list  is  better 
suited  to  one  kind  of  investor  than  another. 
It  is  the  very  variety  and  range  that  offers 
encouragement. 

There  are  scores  of  other  "small"  bonds 
suitable  for  starting  the  right  kind  of  an  in- 
vestment account.  A  good  New  Year's  reso- 
lution would  be:  To  learn  more  about  such 
opportunities.  Any  banker  in  good  standing 
is  able  to  help  the  interested  investor — small 
as  well  as  large. 

Currency  Reform  and  the  Farmers 

AMERICA'S  6,000,000  farmers  produced 
■^^  $8,500,000,000  worth  of  crops  last  year. 
Or,  stated  in  another  way,  they  created  new 
wealth  for  the  country  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
$24,000,000  a  day. 

They  didn't  break  all  records.  But  even 
so,  no  other  class  of  industrial  workers  can 
boast  of  such  an  accomplishment.  And  yet 
every  other  class  has  better  facilities  than  the 
farmers  for  obtaining  "banking  accommoda- 
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tions" — money  to  carry  on  its  business. 
This  inequality  is  by  no  means  the  least  im- 
portant of  the  defects  in  the  nation's  present 
currency  system  which  the  reformers  pro- 
pose to  remedy.  Much  attention  was  paid 
to  it  in  the  last  month's  discussions  of  the 
suggested  monetary  legislation. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  phrase  "com- 
mercial transactions"  as  used  in  the  "Al- 
drich  plan,"  should  be  understood  as  includ- 
ing "all  notes  and  bills  of  exchange,  issued  or 
drawn  for  agricultural  purposes."  Such  a 
regulation,  if  adopted  by  Congress,  it  is 
urged,  would  place  the  farmer  on  practically 
the  same  footing  as  the  merchant,  the  manu- 
facturer, the  trader,  or  any  borrower  on 
stocks,  bonds  and  other  investment  securities 
that  are  now  accepted  as  standard  collateral. 
None  of  these  would  be  better  served  than 
the  farmer  in  the  matter  of  obtaining  credit 
at  the  banks  and  trust  companies  that  be- 
come members  of  the  proposed  Reserve 
Association. 

In  some  sections  of  the  South  and  West,  it 
has,  of  course,  been  the  practice  to  extend  to 
the  farmers  as  much  financial  aid  as  possible, 
within  the  limitations  of  the  admittedly  de- 
fective banking  system.  But  that  aid  has 
seldom  been  adequate  in  amount.  What  is 
of  still  more  importance,  it  has  always  been 
costly.  One  observer  of  conditions  in  the 
South,  for  example,  recently  told  of  planters 
who  were  paying  as  high  as  lo  per  cent,  for 
money  borrowed  on  the  cotton  which  they 
were  holding  in  the  warehouses  awaiting  the 
market.  And  this  was  at  a  time  when  the 
banks  in  New  York  and  other  financial  cen- 
ters were  giving  accommodation  to  big  bor- 
rowers on  "negotiable  securities"  at  a  charge 
of  6  per  cent,  or  less. 

Men  in  other  lines  of  industry  ill-deserve 
such  a  material  advantage  over  the  farmer. 
Agriculture  is  the  country's  biggest  business. 
Workers  in  it  are  rightly  held  to  be  entitled 
to  more  adequate  banking  facilities  than 
the  present  organization  gives  them.  The 
amended  Aldrich  plan  would  provide  for  such 
facilities.  It  would  enable  the  farmer  to 
meet  his  legitimate  financial  needs,  irrespect- 
ive of  disturbances  in  the  money  centers  of 
the  country,  and  irrespective  of  his  locality, 
or  the  character  of  his  crops.  It  would  make 
his  credit  "national." 

Aid  for  Borrowers  on  Farms  and 
Homes 

npO  provide  the  farmer  with  the  necessary 

facilities  for   financing   his   industry,    as 

such,  will  be  to  solve  but  half  of  the  problem 


with  which  he  is  confronted.  The  other  half 
and  its  solution  is  suggested  by  Vice-Presi- 
dent Bailey  of  the  Title  Guarantee  &  Trust 
Company  elsewhere  in  this  magazine  in  a 
timely  article  on  "Waste  in  Borrowing  on 
Real  Estate."  Mr.  Bailey's  plea  is  for  the 
establishment  in  this  country  of  a  national 
mortgage  bank  which,  like  the  far  famed 
Credit  Fonder  of  France,  would  lighten  the 
burden  of  paying  for  the  farm  itself. 

How  such  an  institution  would  work — the 
kind  of  evils  it  might  be  expected  to  correct 
— is  clearly  explained  in  the  article.  It  need 
only  be  emphasized  that  in  extending  aid  to 
borrowers  on  real  estate  of  whatever  kind,  a 
mortgage  bank,  such  as  Mr.  Bailey  proposes, 
would  not  interfere  with  the  usefulness,  in 
that  respect,  either  of  a  reformed  banking 
system  or  any  of  the  other  institutions  that 
now  loan  money  to  farmers  and  prospective 
home-owners. 

Last  month  it  was  pointed  out  in  these 
pages  that  one  of  the  amendments  to  the 
Aldrich  plan  would  set  free  for  borrowers  on 
real  estate  about  $200,000,000  now  held  by 
national  banks  as  separate  "savings  de- 
posits." But  the  mortgage  requirements 
of  New  York  State  alone  are  more  than 
that. 

At  present  the  treasuries  of  the  big  life  in- 
surance companies  are  among  the  chief  sources 
of  funds  for  loans  on  farms.  Recently  pub- 
lished figures  showed  that  twenty-three  such 
institutions  had  $1,098,771,608  invested  in 
real  estate  mortgages.  But  of  that  total 
$414,872,841  was  in  New  York  City — largely 
on  office  buildings — and.  $427,802,943  was 
divided  among  only  eight  of  the  interior 
States.  That  left  but  $256,000,000  for  all 
the  rest  of  the  country — an  average  of  less 
than  $7,000,000  for  each  of  the  States  out- 
side the  favored  region. 

Figures  like  the  above  suggest  one  reason 
for  the  emphasis  which  Mr.  Bailey  places  on 
the  necessity  of  making  the  institution  he  is 
talking  about  "national"  in  its  scope.  If 
one  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  facilities 
for  borrowing  now  offered  to  home  buyers  by 
the  building  and  loan  associations,  another 
reason  becomes  apparent.  It  is,  of  course, 
important  that  societies  of  that  kind — the 
"local"  or  "neighborhood"  type — have  as- 
sets of  $1,036,712,600  and  over  2,000,000 
shareholders.  But  still  the  geographical  area 
which  they  serve  is  narrow.  For  example, 
more  than  one-half  the  total  number  of  asso- 
ciations, and  a  still  larger  proportion  of  the 
total  membership,  are  in  four  States — Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Illinois,  and  New  Jersey. 
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ESSAYS     AND    LETTERS 

AMONG  the  many  books  that  have  appeared  on 
Tolstoy,  his  life  and  doctrines,  few  have  come  so 
near  the  portrayal  of  the  real  Tolstoy  as  has  that  of 
Romain  Rolland,' the  author  of  "Jean  Christophe." 
As  he  permits  the  one  word,  Tolstoy,  to  stand  as 
the  title  of  his  work,  so  he  permits  the  solitary 
figure  of  the  man,  Tolstoy,  to  stand  for  himself 
uninterpreted  and  unviolated  by  a  flood  of  com- 
ment and  criticism.  The  book  is  a  study  of  the 
organic  development  of  a  consistent  life,  a  record 
of  Tolstoy's  childhood,  youth,  early  work,  mar- 
riage, theories,  conscience,  and  final  confession  of 
faith.  We  discover  that  Tolstoy  the  artist  and  the 
seer  was  the  apostle  of  no  doctrine  more  startling 
than  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  "To  know  faith 
one  must  share  it,"  he  cries,  and  "to  know  God 
and  to  live;  it  is  the  same  thing."  Personal  salva- 
tion cannot  save  us,  only  love  for  the  souls  of 
others.  If  we  pursue  our  own  salvation  to  the 
exclusion  of  that  of  others,  life  ceases  as  it  did  with 
Tolstoy,  at  fiftj'.  Then  he  writes  in  his  diar\': 
"  I  am  like  a  man  lost  in  a  forest,  who  is  seized  with 
horror  because  he  is  lost,  and  cannot  stop  although 
he  knows  at  every  step  that  he  is  straying  farther." 
Rolland  makes  plain  the  fact  that  Tolstoy  did  not 

'  Tolstoy.     By  Romain  Rolland.     Translated  by  Bernard 
Miall.     Dutton.     321  pp.     SL.IO. 
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deem  the  world  capable  of  realizing  his  own  rigor- 
ous ideal;  these  ideals  were  appeals  to  the  heroic 
energies  of  the  soul.  The  great  Russian  was,  in 
Rolland's  words,  the  "incarnation  of  fraternal  love 
in  the  midst  of  a  people  and  a  century  stained  with 
the  blood  of  hatred." 

Biographical  studies  of  Tolstoy  will  un- 
doubtedly continue  to  come  from  the  press  for 
some  time.  Nathan  Haskell  Dole,  one  of  the 
better  known  translators  of  the  great  Russian,  has 
just  completed  a  "Life"  of  Tolstoy,- which,  while 
restating  well-known  facts  of  his  career  in  a  sym- 
pathetic, orderly  way,  lays  special  stress  on  his 
mental  evolution.  Air.  Dole  also  presents  a  num- 
ber of  estimates  of  Tolstoy  by  well-known  con- 
temporaries. 

A  new  edition  in  small,  convenient  form  of  the 
complete  works  of  Tolstoy  forms  one  of  the  holi- 
day ofTerings  of  the  Crowells.  The  set  is  in 
fourteen  volumes,  and  there  is  a  discerning  intro- 
duction by  Mr.  Dole.  Mechanically  this  set  is  very 
satisfactory,  the  paper  and  print  being  excellent. 
There  are  frontispiece  illustrations  to  the  volumes. 

To  turn  men  to  seek  the  fine  friendship  of  books, 
friendship  that  gives  solace  and  keeps  the  flame  of 
a  man's  spirit  burning,  is  the  mission  of  the  gift 
volume  "The  Friendship  of  Books,"'  by  Mr. 
Scott  Temple.  The  various  selections  are  con- 
cerned with  the  friendship  of  books  and  men  from 
the  time  of  St.  Augustine's  uplifting  after  reading 
the  lost  dialogue  of  Hortensius  by  Cicero,  down  to 
the  modern  tributes  from  the  pens  of  Matthew 
Arnold  and  Andrew  Lang.  They  consider  books 
in  various  classifications,  as  friends  at  home,  in- 
spirers  of  the  heart,  teachers  of  life,  companions 
in  pleasure  and  as  silent,  friendly  spirits.  The  illus- 
trations are  quaint  and  attractive  drawings  in  pen 
and  ink  by  Harold  Nelson.  The  frontispiece  bears 
this  quotation  from  Blaise  Pascal:  "If  a  book  inter- 
ests you,  if  it  seems  strong  to  you,  be  sure  the  man 
who  wrote  it,  wrote  it  on  his  knees." 

Arnold  Bennett's  piquant  essay  written  in  1900. 
"The  Whole  Truth  about  an  Author,"^  comes  in  a 
new  edition  with  an  additional  preface  which  gives 
the  history  of  the  writing  of  this  particular  volume. 
The  utmost  candor  and  delightful  humor  enliven 
the  pages;  he  seems  to  tell  e\-erything,  yet  there  is 
much  left  to  feed  the  imagination.  Ancient  liter- 
ary skeletons  are  pulled  rclenllcssly  from  their  cup- 
boards to  serve  as  warnings  to  budding  genius,  and 
the  bubbles  of  illusion  that  surround  a  literary 
career  are  pricked  with  arrows  of  commercial  facts 
regarding  the  profession.  We  write  to  live,  funda- 
mentally; living  to  write  comes  afterward  when 
our  stomachs  are  lazilj-  content  and  it  is  possible 
to  find  sanctuary  from  commercialism  in  a  garden. 
\\'e  grow  to  our  proper  ends  in  spite  of  our  efforts, 
not  because  of  them;  the  germ  of  what  we  are  to 
be  thrives  in  spite  of  our  squirming  and  our  scrums 
of  education.  Mr.  Bennett  writes  directly,  simply, 
and  vigorously,  always  with  a  certain  sen.se  of  the 
separation  of  the  actual  Arnold  Bennett  from  the 

2  The  Life  of  Lyof  N.  Tolstoy.  By  Nathan  Haskell  Dole. 
Crowell.     4f)7  pp.,  ill.     S2. 

'The  Friend.ship  of  Books.  By  Scott  Temple.  Mac- 
millan.    245  pp.     $1.25. 
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machine  that  is  capable  of  turning  out  thousands 
of  words  of  copy  a  week.  The  bare  history  of  his 
success  is  a  record  of  the  triumph  of  industry,  per- 
sistence, and  pluck  allied  with  genius. 

Along  with  the  reprint  of  "The  Truth  About  an 
Author,"  we  have  a  striking  new  essay,  "The  Feast 
of  St.  Friend,"^  by  Mr.  Bennett.  It  was  written 
primarily  for  a  Christmas  book,  but  it  is  good  for 
any  season  of  the  year.  Some  of  us  understand 
things  but  do  not  dare  to  tell  them:  Arnold  Ben- 
nett understands  and  dares  to  tell  that  somehow 
the  bottom  has  been  knocked  out  of  Christmas  for 
grown-up  folks.  Then  he  proceeds  to  analyze  the 
causes  of  the  decadence  of  this  festival  and  mixes 
a  potion  for  our  healing,  which  is  the  cultivation 
of  a  child-like  spirit  and  a  sympathetic  imagina- 
tion. He  tells  us  that  one  of  the  spiritual  advan- 
tages of  feasting  is  that  it  expands  us  beyond  our 
common  sense,  which  is  particularly  good  for  the 
Anglo-Saxon  mind  that  is  self-contained  and  self- 
contracted  by  the  outward  forms  of  life. 

"That  vital  urge  which  carries  existence  beyond 
mere  preservation  to  never-ending  perfection" — 
this  is  the  theme  of  Edwin  Bjorkman's  book  of 
essays:  "  Is  There  Anything  New  Under  the  Sun?  "^ 
Mr.  Bjorkman  insists  that  there  is.  He  holds 
that,  Ecclesiastes  and  Buddha  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  "crookedness  is  actually  being 
made  straight  these  days."  We  are  discovering 
that  much  which  used  to  be  deemed  fatal  is  little 
more  than  accidental.  We  are,  moreover,  learn- 
ing how  to  prevent  or  counteract  many  of  the 
accidents.  All  life,  this  essayist  contends,  has  a 
meaning.  Therefore  he  is  optimistic.  That  mean- 
ing is  an  imperative  demand,  not  only  for  con- 
tinued existence,  but  for  endless  growth.  In  all 
the  essays  of  this  little  volume,  most  of  them 
philosophic,  some  literary,  some  dealing  with  the 
general  trend  of  modern  thought,  others  with  the 
relation  of  typical  thinkers  to  that  trend,  the 
writer  has  followed  up  his  theme  and  conception 
of  the  meaning  of  life:  "not  only  mere  preserva- 
tion, but  the  continued  march  on  toward  perfec- 
tion." Three  of  the  essays  in  this  volume,  those 
on  Henry  James,  Bernard  Shaw,  and  John  Gals- 
worthy, have  already  appeared  in  the  pages  of 
this  Review.  Mr.  Bjorkman  writes  with  a  lucid, 
forceful,  and  nourishing  style,  and  his  pages  are 
saturated  with  a  wholesome  idealism. 

A  new  revised  edition  of  Edward  Carpenter's 
book,  "Love's  Coming  of  Age,"^  has  been  brought 
out  by  Kennerley.  This  book,  first  written  fifteen 
years  ago,  refused  by  five  or  six  well-known 
London  publishers,  and  finally  published  at  the 
author's  expense,  has  since  been  translated  into 
most  European  languages,  and  run  into  many  edi- 
tions. It  is  one  of  the  sanest,  most  straightfor- 
ward, most  decent  discussions  of  sex  questions  that 
has  yet  been  published. 

"The  Tudor  Drama,""  by  C.  F.  Tucker  Brooke, 
Instructor  in  English  in  Yale  University,  is  a 
history  of  the  English  drama  down  to  the  retire- 
ment of  Shakespeare.  The  book  grew  out  of  a 
series  of  lectures  on  the  Source  of  the  Elizabethan 
Drama  delivered  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in 
1908.  Their  content  covers  the  evolution  of  the 
drama  in  Scriptural,  Miracle,  and  early  Morality 


■The  Feast  of  St.  Friend.     By  Arnold  Bennett.     Doran 
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EDWIN    BJORKMAN 

(Who.se  new  book  of  essays,  entitled  "  Is  There  Anything 
New  Under  the  Sun  ?  "  is  noticed  on  this  page) 

Plays,  Romantic  and  Pastoral  Comedy,  and  His- 
tory Plays.  The  tracing  of  the  genesis  and  de- 
velopment of  the  various  types  of  Tudor  drama  is 
technical  and  scholarly.  In  such  measure  as  the 
Tudor  sovereigns  molded  the  permanent  national 
consciousness  of  English  life,  so  has  the  Tudor 
drama  molded  the  modern  English  drama. 
Bibliographies  are  appended  to  the  various  chap- 
ters, and  the  volume  is  illustrated  with  sketches  of 
theaters  and  stage  settings  of  the  Tudor  period. 
Mr.  Brooke  has  wisely  accorded  to  Marlowe  his 
rightful  position  as  a  prominent  factor  in  the 
development  of  dramatic  forms. 

"Myths  and  Legends  of  the  Celtic  Race,"^  by 
Mr.  T.  W.  RoUeston,  is  an  account  of  the  early 
history,  religion,  mythical  and  romantic  literature 
of  the  Celtic  race,  as  the  author  states,  for  the 
Anglo-Celtic,  not  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples.  Mr. 
RoUeston  follows  the  progress  of  the  Celts  from  a 
prehistoric  race  of  the  Iron  Age  when  Switzerland, 
Burgundy,  Northern  France,  Illyria,  and  Galatea 
were  their  strongholds,  down  through  the  cen- 
turies until  their  independent  and  natural  life  was 
absorbed  by  the  conquering  races  that  overran  the 
islands  of  Britain.  The  Celtic  literature  is  the 
oldest  non-classical  literature  in  Europe;  the  Celtic 
conceptions  of  God  and  the  Other- World  the  most 
lofty.  The  mystery  of  the  Danaan  Myth  as  it 
appears  in  the  Celtic   Bardic  literature  is  inter- 

» Myths  and  Legends  of  the  Celtic  Race.  By  T.  W. 
RoUeston.     T.  Y.  Crowell  Co.     456  pp.     S2.50. 
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preted  with  scientific  insight;  the  volume  is  of 
exceeding  value  to  students,  and  its  material,  while 
free  from  adaptation,  will  interest  the  general 
reader.  There  are  sixty-four  illustrations  by 
Stephen  Reid. 

"Old  Lamps  for  New  "*  is  a  book  of  short  essays, 
dialogues  and  thumb-nail  sketches  by  Mr.  E.  V. 
Lucas.  One  of  the  essays  begins  with  this  sen- 
tence: "We  were  talking  about  Lamb."  After 
reading  the  essay  we  are  not  sure  but  that  Mr. 
Lucas  must  have  been  talking  with  Lamb,  so  care- 
fully has  he  preserv^ed  the  whimsical  humor  of  Old 
China  and  the  inimitable  Roast  Pig.  As  the  best 
of  Lamb  is  not  a  single  essay,  but  the  fragrance  of 
them, all,  so  the  best  of  Mr.  Lucas's  essays  is  the 
gist  of  them  all.  "On  the  Track  of  Jan  Vermeer  " 
is  wholly  delightful:  "Where  are  the  lost  Ver- 
meers?"  he  asks.  There  are  but  thirty-nine  in 
public  galleries  and  private  collections,  and  the 
accomplished  painter  of  Delft  painted  at  least 
twenty-four  years.  Under  what  grime  and  in 
what  obscurity  lie  hidden  the  vivacity  and  charm, 
the  rich  coloring,  the  incomparable  "white  planes" 
of  the  lost  V'ermeers? 

"The  Alan  of  To-pay,"^  by  Mr.  George  S. 
Merriam,  is  a  collection  of  papers  presenting  a 
portrait  of  humanity  as  seen  to-day  in  its  achieve- 
ments and  its  progress  toward  high  ideals.  It  is 
a  helpful  book,  food  for  everyday  life;  the  chapters 
discuss  life  in  its  many  phases, — youth,  time,  the 
struggle  for  success,  love,  marriaq^e,  infirmity  and 
death.  The  liberal  quality  of  religious  thought  of 
the  present  day  is  given  with  the  courage  of  strong 
convictions;  there  is  no  quibbling  over  dry-as-dust 
theology  and  orthodoxy.  The  personal  sketches 
include  those  of  Emerson,  Brooks,  and  Edward 
Everett  Hale.  The  chapter  entitled  "The  Message 
of  Emerson"  is  an  clocjuent  tribute  to  the  Sage  of 
Concord. 

A  FE'W  VOLUMES  OF  VERSE 

"The  Singing  Man,"'  a  book  of  songs  and 
shadows  by  Josephine  Preston  Peabody,  author 
of  "The  Piper,"  the  Stratford  prize  play,  collects 
Miss  Peabody's  most  important  poems  written 
and  published  in  the  magazines  within  the  last 
few  years.  "The  Singing  Man,"  the  poem  which 
gives  the  title  to  the  volume,  is  an  ode  to  the  por- 
tion of  labor,  a  powerful  arraignment  of  the  greed 
of  modern  commercialism  that  crushes  the  glad- 
ness from  the  life  of  the  laborer  and  reduces  to  a 
brutish  machine  him  who  was  once  the  singing 
man.  "Face  that  wreckage  you  who  can,  it  was 
once  the  Singing  Man."  Miss  Peabody  is  always 
the  poet,  but  in  her  serious  verse  the  weight  of 
the  burdens  of  humanity  has  shorn  a  tithe  of 
lyrical  music  from  her  meters.  The  love  poems,  and 
those  on  motherhood  and  childhood  which  are 
included  in  the  book,  are  clear  and  sweet  as  rip- 
pling water;  their  deeps  and  shallows  flow  as  rivers 
to  the  sea  of  song;  there  is  magic  in  them  for  tired 
hearts,  and  joy  and  sudden  tears. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  has  written  a  preface  in  the 
nature  of  a  tribute  and  an  appreciation  for  the 
poems  and  dramas  of  George  Cabot  Lodge.''  To 
realize  that  death  smote  the  gifted  author  of  these 
poems  lamentably,  untimely,  it  is  only  necessary 

•  Old  Lamps  for  New.  By  E.  V.  Lucas.  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.     2.58  pp.      $1.25. 
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ton MifTlin  Company.     348  pp.     $1.2.5. 

3  The  Sinsint;  Man.  By  Josephine  Pre.ston  Peabody. 
lloushton  Mifflin  Company.     SS  pp.     $1.10. 

<  Poems  and  Dramas.  2  vols.  By  George  Cabot  Lodge. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     328  pp.     $2.50. 


to  read  at  random  from  his  works.  However  much 
is  given  of  mature  thought  and  lyric  beauty,  there 
is  always  the  sense  of  a  richer  harvest  that  might 
have  come.  "The  Great  Adventure"  and  "Life 
in  Love"  are  incomparably  the  best  that  has  come 
of  late  from  our  Western  poets.  Rarely  in  the 
works  of  any  poet  do  we  find  lines  as  musical  as 
these — "The  eyes  of  love — clear  as  the  dawn-stars 
— singingover  seas,"  and  "the  perpetual  peace  of 
death's  inscrutable  divine  event."  A  fitting  epi- 
taph might  have  been  taken  from  his  poem, 
"Death":  "I  know  he  lives  indeed  who  dies  a 
champion  in  the  lists  of  truth." 

"  Mona,"*  by  Mr.  Brian  Hooker,  is  the  libretto  of 
the  opera  "Mona,"  which  will  be  performed  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  this  season.  The  score 
is  the  work  of  Professor  Horatio  Parker,  dean  of 
the  Music  School  of  Vale  University,  and  winner 
of  the  $io,ooo  prize  offered  by  the  directors  of  the 
Metropolitan  for  the  best  opera  in  English  by  an 
American  composer.  The  place  is  southwestern 
Britain,  the  time  the  first  century  a.d.  Alona  is  a 
British  princess  who  dreams  of  great  deeds  and 
leads  her  people  in  revolt  against  Rome.  She 
learns  at  last  that  her  lover,  Gw>nn,  whom  she 
slays  with  her  own  hand  because  he  opposes  her 
and  strives  for  peace,  is  the  son  of  the  Roman 
governor  of  Britain,  and  that  through  him  she 
might  have  saved  her  race.  It  is  a  new  setting  of 
the  world-old  truth  that  no  good  may  come  save 
through  love,  the  tragedy  of  the  reformer  who  fails 
because  of  the  rejection  of  the  normal,  human 
activities  of  life.  Mona  cries  as  she  is  led  away  to 
captivity:  "  Dreams — only  great  dreams,  a  woman 
would  have  won."  Mr.  Hooker's  blank  verse  is  of 
exceptional  strength  and  true  poetical  beauty. 

As  a  religious  poet  Miss  Harriet  McEwcn  Kim- 
ball holds  a  recognized  position  in  American  litera- 
ture. The  latest  edition  of  her  poems^  includes 
those  carefully  selected  from  her  earlier  volumes, 
together  with  forty  or  fifty  hitherto  uncollected 
ones.  Miss  Kimball's  religious  verse  is  of  Wesley- 
an  fervor  and  simplicity,  and  the  secular  lyrics 
which  complete  the  volume  are  full  of  Nature 
voices,  wood  notes,  and  song  of  cricket  and  of  bee. 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION 

That  genial  French  churchman  and  critic,  the 
Abbe  Felix  Klein,  who  has  already  written  two 
discerning  and  sympathetic  books  on  the  United 
States  and  its  people  ("  In  the  Land  of  the  Strenu- 
ous Life,"  and  "An  American  Student  in  France"), 
some  months  ago  completed  his  account  of  his 
latest  visit  to  this  country  under  the  title  "Amer- 
ica of  To-morrow."'  This  has  just  been  trans- 
lated by  E.  H.  Wilkins,  and  published  with  an 
introduction  by  Professor  Charles  R.  Henderson 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  Abbe  Klein 
finds  that  we  have  improved  a  great  deal  during 
the  past  decade.  He  likes  us  immensely.  He 
believes  we  have  many  faults,  but  he  says  our 
hearts  are  in  the  right  place,  and  we  are  willing  to 
correct  these  faults  when  we  know  them.  The 
frontispiece  to  the  volume  is  a  portrait  of  Abbe 
Klein,  which  we  reproduce  on  the  opposite  page. 

A  six  months'  journey  by  canoe  in  the  far 
northwest  of  Canada,  chiefly  on  the  Peace  and 
Mackenzie  Ri\ers,  furnishes  material  for  some  very 
vivid  and  entertaining  writing,  with  some  unusual 

'Mona.  By  Brian  Hooker.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  190 
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and  excellent  pictures,  in  Mr.  Ernest  Thompson 
Seton's  latest  volume,  "The  Arctic  Prairies. "^ 
He  subtitles  it  "A  Canoe  Journey  of  Two  Thou- 
sand Miles  in  Search  of  the  Caribou."  An  excel- 
lent series  of  appendices,  giving  very  useful  bo- 
tanical and  zoological  side  information  on  the 
general  subject,  completes  the  volume. 

But  few  foreigners  have  had  so  many  oppor- 
tunities of  penetrating  into  exclusive  Italian  circles 
as  have  been  granted  to  Mrs.  Tryphosa  Bates 
Batcheller.  In  her  latest  book  on  Italy,  "Italian 
Castles  and  Country  Seats, "^  the  result  of  her  ex- 
tensive trips,  Mrs.  Batcheller  tells  her  experiences 
in  several  trips  throughout  Italy  and  makes  the 
reader  familiar  with  the  home  life  of  many  of  the 
representatives  of  the  ancient  Italian  aristocracy. 
The  writer  had  the  entree,  not  only  of  titled  families 
in  whose  villas  she  was  hospitably  entertained,  but 
of  royalty  itself.  King  Emmanuel,  Queen  Elena, 
the  Queen  Dowager  Margherita,  and  the  little 
Prince  and  Princesses  have  all  been,  it  has  been  said, 
personal  friends  to  Mrs.  Batcheller,  and  auto- 
graphed portraits  of  them,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
leaders  of  the  noble  houses  of  the  kingdom,  add 
to  the  attraction  of  this  handsomely  printed  and 
bound  volume.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  ser- 
vice Mrs.  Batcheller  does  to  Italy  in  this  book  is 
to  show  that  the  kingdom  is  not  an  array  of  ruins 
of  former  greatness,  but  that  the  I  alians  are  a 
modern,  prosperous,  industrial  people,  as  well  as 
the  inheritors  of  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome's. 

A  very  pleasingly  illustrated  travel  book  on 
Italy,  entitled  "A  Little  Pilgrimage  in  Italy,"'  by 
Olave  M.  Potter,  is  a  literary  and  artistic  record  of 

>  The  Arctic  Prairies.  By  Ernest  Tliompson  Seton.  Scrib- 
ner's.     415  pp..  ill.     $2.50. 

2  Italian  Castles  and  Country  Seats.  By  Tryphosa  Bates 
Batcheller.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     512  pp.,  ill.     $4.80. 

sA  Little  PilgrimaKe  in  Italy.  By  Olave  M.  Potter. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.      360  pp.,  ill.     $4. 


Italian  travel.  Miss  Potter  found  Italy  most 
interesting  in  Umbria.  "If  you  are  travel-stained 
with  life,"  she  tells  us,  "if  the  sweat  of  a  work-a- 
day  world  still  clings  about  you,  if  you  have  lost 
your  saints,  and  almost  forgotten  your  gods,  you 
will  cure  the  sickness  of  your  soul  in  Umbria."    The 
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.ABBE     KLEIX 
(At  the  University  of  Chicago) 


THE    HEAD    OF    A    MUSK    OX 

(One  of  Ernest  Thompson  Seton's  drawings  in  his  book, 

"  The  Arctic  Prairies  ") 

illustrations — there  are  97   of  them — are  by  the 
well-known  Japanese  artist,  Yoshio  Markino. 

The  "Adventures  in  the  Congo"  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
guerite Roby  *  are  described  in  vivacious  narrative 
by  the  lady  herself  in  a  volume  of  more  than  300 
pages,  copiously  illustrated,  with  a  map  at  the  end. 
Mrs.  Roby  believes  that  the  stories  of  atrocities  in 
the  Congo  and  of  the  horrors  of  Belgian  rule  have 
been,  to  say  the  least,  greatly  exaggerated.  She 
found  the  natives  in  a  surprisingly  prosperous  and 
happy  condition,  considering  their  backwardness  in 
the  arts  of  civilization.  She  says  that  she  will  be 
satisfied  if,  having  "presented  a  true  and  up-to- 
date  picture  of  every-day  life  in  the  Congo,"  she  is 
able  to  "blot  out  .some  part,  at  least,  of  the  blood- 
stained picture  that  has  been  painted  by  others." 

"From  Constantinople  to  the  Home  of  Omar 
Khayyam"*  is  the  fascinating  title  of  a  really 
fascinating  story  of  travel  in  which  scholarship  and 
some  lively  description  are  very  intimately  mi.xed. 
Professor  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson  (Indo-Iranean 
languages  at  Columbia  University),  author  of 
"  Persia  Past  and  Present  "  and  other  works  on  the 
Near  East,  has  made  several  extensive  trips  through 
all  sections  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  of  Caspian  Russia 
and  Persia,  chiefly  for  purposes  of  historical  liter- 
ary research.  He  tells  the  story  of  his  experiences 
and  observations  in  a  very  entertaining  and  in- 
formational fashion,  and  illustrates  them  with 
many  excellent  pictures  and  a  good  map.  He 
gives,  besides,  a  valuable  list  of  works  of  reference 
on  the  regions  described. 

Once  upon  a  time,  not  so  very  long  ago,  a  man 
and  his  wife  decided  to  take  a  motor  trip  through 
Algeria  and  Tunis.  This  is  the  way  Mrs.  Emma 
Burbank  Ayer  begins  her  absorbingly  interesting 
volume,  "A  Motor  Flight  Through  Algeria  and 
Tunisia,"^  which  is  illustrated  copiously  with 
photographs  taken  by  the  author.     The  travelers 

*  My  Adventures  in  the  Congo.  By  Mrs.  Marguerite 
Roby.     Longmans,  t;reen  cfc  Co.     312  pp..  ill.     S3, 50. 

'  From  Constantinople  to  the  Home  of  Omar  Khayyam. 
By  Professor  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson.  Macmillan."  "  317 
pp..  ill.     $3.50. 

<•  A  Motor  Flight  Through  Algeria  and  Tunisia.  Bv  Emma 
Burbank  .\yer.     A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.     445  pp.,  ill."   $2. 
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MRS.    EMMA    BURBAXK    AYER  S    MOTOR    CAR   IN    0^•E 
OF    THE    STREETS     OF    THE    CITY    OF    TUNIS 

returned  loud  in  tlieir  praises  of  the  roads,  the 
excellence  of  the  hotels  in  the  large  cities,  the 
variety  and  charm  of  the  scenery,  and  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  people  and  the  Oriental  life  as  seen  by 
them  in  the  cities  and  on  the  road. 

Another  one  of  Mr.  Clifton  Johnson's  illustrated 
series  of  travel  books,  which  are  appearing  under 
the  general  title,  "American  Highways  and  By- 
ways," has  been  brought  out  b\-  Alacmillan.  This 
one,  "Highways  and  Byways  of  the  Great  Lakes, "^ 
is  a  record  of  "a  search  for  the  picturesque  and  the 
characteristic  in  nature  and  life  in  the  region  of  our 
great  inland  seas."  Beginning  with  the  valley  of 
the  Genesee  and  a  voyage  on  the  Erie  Canal,  Mr. 
Johnson  takes  us  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Huron, 
through  the  Straits  of  Mackinac,  round  about  the 
"Soo,"  through  the  region  of  the  pictured  rocks, 
the  copper  couiitry,  and  the  Wisconsin  water  sides, 
ending  with  a  chapter  on  Tippecanoe.  The  illus- 
trations, which  are  from  photographs  taken  by  the 
author,  are  excellent,  and  help  to  realize  the  story. 

An  unusually  entertainingly  written  book  of 
travels  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  by  Frank  Fox,^  is 
made  up  of  what  the  author  calls  "Peeps  at  Many 
Lands:  Oceania."  There  are  some  very  attractive 
landscape  views  and  other  scenes  in  color. 

Mr.  Charles  Dawbarn's  "France  and  the 
French,"'  is  an  attempt  to  present  "a  moving  pic- 

>  Highways  and  Byways  of  the  Great  Lakes.  By  Clifton 
.Johnson.     IMacniillan.     :i'>H  pp..  ill.     .$2. 

2  Peeps  at  Many  Lands:  Oceania.  By  Frank  Fox.  Lon- 
don: .\dara  and  Charles  Black.     204  pp..  ill.     SI. .50. 

'  France  and  the  French.  By  Charles  Dawbarn.  Mac- 
millan.     322  pp..  ill.     $2. .50. 


ture  of  the  most  intellectual  and  brilliant  people  o" 
the  world,  a  picture  founded  on  personal  observa- 
tions and  inspired  by  strong  sympathies." 

Among  other  new  books  of  travel  and  descriptioa 
are  the  following:  "The  Dominion  of  Canada," 
by  W.  L.  Griffith  (Little,  Brown);  "Two  Years 
Before  the  Mast,"  by  Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.  (Mac- 
millan);  "The  Spell  of  Egypt,"  by  Robert 
Hichens  (Century);  "Down  North  on  the  Labra- 
dor," by  Wilfrid  T.  Grenfell  (Revell);  "The 
Broken  Wall,"  by  Edward  A.  Steiner  (Revell). 

HISTORY  AND    BIOGRAPHY 

A  half-century's  accumulation  of  new  evidence 
now  distinguishes  the  Greece  of  modern  scholarship, 
from  the  Greece  of  Grote  and  our  grandfathers. 
We  now  come  nearer  to  fully  understanding  the 
Greek  people,  since  we  know  something  of  their 
surroundings,  as  well  as  something  of  the  geograph- 
ical and  economic  conditions  under  which  they 
lived.  An  attempt  to  make  clear  to  the  modern 
mind,  in  terms  clearly  comprehensible  to  that 
mind,  just  what  fifth  century  Athens  was  really 
like  is  made  by  Mr.  Alfred  E.  Zimmern  in  his 
study  of  "The  Greek  Commonwealth."''  Mr.  Zim- 
mern, who  is  a  late  Fellow  and  tutor  of  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  whose  name  became  familiar  to 
American  readers  some  years  ago  as  translator  of 
scNcral  volumes  of  Ferrero's  "Greatness  and  De- 
cline of  Rome,"  has  written  an  unusually  interest- 
ing historical  analysis.  He  admits  that  his  judg- 
ment is  fallible,  but  he  says  "  I  ha\e  done  my  best 
to  play  no  tricks  with  the  evidence." 

All  that  is  historically  known  of  the  Roman 
empresses  down  to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire 
has  been  gathered  into  a  continuous  story  by 
Joseph  McCabe,*  author  of  "The  Decay  of  the 
Church  of  Rome."  Mr.  McCabe's  account  repro- 
duces different  phases  of  the  luxury  and  decline  of 
Roman  society,  and  presents  a  gallery  of  types  of 
Roman  women  in  the  setting  of  their  times.  The 
volume  is  illustrated  with  portrait  reproductions 
of  busts  and  medallions. 

A  study  of  Roine  from  the  other  soclal'extreme  is 
Frank  Frost  Abbott's  "The  Common  People  of 
Ancient  Rome."*  Professor  Abbott  (Latin  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  at  Princeton)  deals  with  the 
life  of  the  comirion  people,  with  their  language  and 
literature,  their  occupations  and  amusements,  and 
their  social,  political,  and  economic  conditions. 
The  average  Roman  man  and  woman  was  faced  by 
many  of  the  problems  which  confront  us  to-day, 
not  excluding  the  regulation  of  large  commercial 
corporations;  the  high  cost  of  living;  charity  on  a 
large  scale;  and  the  government  of  inferior  races. 
The  fact,  says  Professor  Abbott,  that  the  Roman's 
attempt  to  improve  social  and  economic  conditions 
runs  through  a  period  of  a  thousand  years,  should 
make  the  study  of  them  of  value  to  us. 

A  more  sedate  story  of  "The  Religious  Life  of 
Ancient  Rome,"  beginning  with  the  earliest  times, 
and  tracing  in  detail  the  changing  religious  ideas  of 
the  Roman  people  to  the  rise  of  Christianity,  and 
ultimately  to  the  establishment  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  is  Dr.  Jesse  Benedict  Carter's 
volume  on  "The  Religious  Life  of  Ancient  Rome."' 

Believing  that  there  was  very  little  reliable  infor- 

«The  Greek  Commonwealth.  By  .Mfred  E.  Zimmern. 
Oxford:  The  Clarendon  Press.    451  pp.    $2.90. 

'The  Empresses  of  Rome.  By  Jo.scph  McCabe.  Holt  & 
Co.     357  pp..  ill.     $4. 

« The  Common  People  of  Ancient  Rome.  By  Frank  Frost 
Abbott.     Scribners.     290  pp.     $1..50. 

'  The  Religious  Life  of  .Ancient  Rome.  By  Jesse  Benedict 
Carter.     Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     270  pp.     $2. 
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mation  in  books  on  the  subject  of  the  religions  of 
Egypt,  Mr.  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  keeper  of  Egyptian 
and  Assyrian  antiquities  in  the  British  Museum, 
set  about,  some  years  ago,  preparing  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  religion  of  ancient  Egypt.  The  two  vol- 
umes now  published  under  the  title  "Osiris  and  the 
Egyptian  Resurrection,"^  trace  the  development  of 
the  fundamental  beliefs  of  the  Egyptians  through 
no  less  than  two  score  centuries,  endeavoring  to 
ascertain  what  were  the  foreign  influences  which 
"first  modified  these  beliefs,  then  checked  their 
growth,  and  then  overthrew  them."  The  two 
volumes  are  copiously  illustrated,  the  frontispiece 
in  each  case  being  a  colored  "pull  out"  chart. 

Another  recent  volume  attempting  to  interpret 
the  life  and  general  character  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  comes  in  the  recent  issue  of  Harper's 
Library  of  Living  Thought.  It  is  entitled  "The 
Ancient  Egyptians  and  Their  Influence  upon  the 
Civilization  of  Europe."^  The  author,  Dr.  G. 
Elliot  Smith  (of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Manchester),*  credits  the  Egyptians  with  consider- 
able influence  upon  later  civilizations.  It  was 
they,  he  says,  who  invented  the  copper  imple- 
ments, and  thus  inaugurated  the  age  of  metals. 

The  biography  of  Montaigne,  which  Mrs.  Edith 
Sichel  has  prepared,^  is  one  of  those  excellent  pic- 
tures of  a  historical  personality  for  which  Mrs.Sichel 
has  become  so  well  known.  There  was  evidently 
considerably  more  in  the  personality  of  Michel 
de  Montaigne  than  most  of  us  have  imagined  who 
have  not  seen  the  documents  or  heard  the  old 
legends  which  this  biographer  has  used  so  skillfully. 

From  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton  we  have  a  ballad 
epic,* — a  story  of  King  Alfred  and  the  Danes,  that 

•  Osiris  and  the  Egyptian  Resurrection. -2  vols.  By  E.  A. 
Wallis  Budge.     Putnam.     844  pp..  ill.     $10..50. 

2 The  Ancient  Egyptians  and  Their  Influence  Upon  the 
Civilization  of  Europe.  By  Dr.  G.  Elliot  Smith.  Harper's. 
188  pp.,  ill.     75  cents. 

'Michel  de  Montaigne.  By  Edith  Sichel.  Dutton.  271 
pp..  ill.     $2.. '50. 

*  The  Ballafl  of  the  White  Horse.  By  Gilbert  «.:;he.sterton. 
John  Lane  Co.     132  pp.     81.2."). 


connects  the  \ictory  of  Alfred  with  the  valley  in 
Berkshire  known  as  the  "Vale  of  the  \\'hite  Horse." 
There  is  a  shadowy  legend  which  relates  that  King 
Alfred  once  played  the  harp  and  sang  disguised  as 
a  minstrel  in  a  Danish  camp.  Upon  this  slender 
historical  foundation  Mr.  Chesterton  has  shaped 
a  splendid  epic  of  the  glory  and  supremacy  of  the 
W'esscx  king.  From  its  bold  rhythms  the  British 
lion  rears  his  ponderous  head:  it  is  a  rune  such  as 
the  lions  of  Trafalgar  Square  might  roar  should 


MARI.\  THERESA  AT  THE  ACE  OV    THREE 

(From  a  portiait  in   the  Hofbvirg.   Vienna,  reproduced  in 

the  biography  by  Mary  Maxwell  Moflfatt) 


MESSAL-INA 

("  The  Wickedest  Woman  in  Roman  History."    Reproduced 

from  the  bust  in  the  Uffizi  Palace,  Florence,  in  Joseph 

McCabe's  Book,  "  The  Empresses  of  Rome." 

See  page  Ii8) 

peril  threaten  the  bulwarks  of  the  English  mon- 
archy. The  particular  ballad  entitled  "The  Harp 
of  Alfred  "  is  exceptional  for  its  poetic  artistr}-. 
Seldom  has  a  writer  of  vigorous  prose  turned  poet 
deserved  sincere  commendation;  but  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Chesterton  one  could  wish  he  had  always 
written  in  meter.  The  epic  is  prefaced  by  a  quota- 
tion from  King  Alfred's  addition  to  Boethius, — "I 
say,  as  do  all  Christian  men,  that  it  is  a  divine  pur- 
pose that  rules,  not  fate." 

An  illustrated  story  of  the  love  romances  of 
three  European  queens,  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
the  Queen  of  Spain,  and  the  Queen  of  Italy,  has 
been  made  into  an  attractive  book  by  Kellogg  Dur- 
land,*  and  published  only  a  few  days  before  the 
author's  death.  Mr.  Durland  was  a  traveler  of 
wide  experience,  and  a  writer  of  sympathetic  and 
attractive  style. 

Undoubtedly  the  remarkable  personality  of 
Maria  Theresa  has  been  considerably  obscured  by 
the  historical  importance  of  the  wars  in  which  she 
was  involved.     The  biography  recently  issued  by 

'Royal  Romances  of  To-day.  By  Kellogg  Durland. 
Duffield  &  Co.     27S  pp.,  ill.     $2.50. 
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Mary  Maxwell  Mofifatt'  (author  of  "Queen  Louise 
of  Prussia"),  of  the  great  feminine  sovereign  of 
Austria-Hungary  during  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  is  an  endeavor  to  tell  the  story  of 
Maria  Theresa  herself.  Diplomatic  and  military 
events  are  dealt  with  only  in  so  far  as  they  directly 
influenced  her  life,  or  indicate  her  character.  The 
volume  is  illustrated. 

The  wise  philosopher,  Parmenides,  once  said 
that  divine  souls  have  the  peculiarity  of  being 
younger  and  at  the  same  time  older  both  than 
themselves  and  other  things.  Such  a  soul  was 
Emerson,  whose  religion  was  all  religion,  whose 
philosophy  was  all  philosophy.  He  came  abreast 
the  solid  phalanx  of  his  generation  like  a  pillar  of 
flame,  leading  on  to  that  proportion  of  life  which 
he  called  permanence,  beauty,  and  grandeur.  His 
intimate  journals  have  been  recently  published 
with  annotations  by  his  son  and  grandson,  Mr. 
Edward  W.  Emerson  and  Waldo  Emerson  Forbes.^ 
The  volumes  are  illustrated  with  photographic  re- 
productions from  old  daguerreotypes  and  engrav- 
ings of  Elizabeth  Hoar,  Thorcau,  Thomas  Carlyle, 
Coleridge,  and  others  of  Emerson's  friends.  The 
intimate  picture  of  Emerson  drawn  from  the  pages 
of  the  journal  differs  in  no  wise  from  our  conception 
of  him  gathered  from  his  formal  compositions.  His 
life  was  in  accordance  with  all  that  he  wrote;  he 
lived  by  his  own  sayings:  "Every  sensual  pleasure 
is  private  and  mortal;  every  spiritual  action  is 
public  and  generative,"  and  "Let  us  answer  a 
book  of  ink  with  a  book  of  flesh  and  blood.  All 
writing  comes  by  the  grace  of  (iod.  Nature  will 
outwit  the  wisest  writer,  though  it  were  Plato  or 
Spinoza,  and  his  book  will  fall  into  that  dead  limbo 
we  call  literature;  else  the  writer  were  God,  too, 
and  his  work  another  nature." 

We  have  already  had  occasion,  more  than  once, 
in  these  pages,  to  commend  unreservedly  the  treat- 
ment of  the  literature  of  England,  given  in  that 
truly  monumental  work  "The  Cambridge  History 
of  English  Literature."  Volume  VH  in  this  work,' 
which  is  being  edited  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Ward  and  Mr. 
A.  R.  Waller,  considers  "Cavalier  and  Puritan." 

F"or  the  purpose  of  writing  a  history  of  the  con- 
stellations as  known  and  as  written  of  by  all 
nations  in  every  age,  and  "to  revive  an  interest  in 
the  mythology  that  twines  about  the  stars," 
William  Tyler  Olcott  (author  of  "A  Field  Book  of 
the  Stars"  and  other  books)  has  prepared  a  useful 
illustrated  handbook  which  he  has  entitled  "Star 
Lore  of  All  Ages."^ 

Broadway,  New  York,  if  not  "the  greatest  street 
in  the  world, "^  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  known  of 
modern  highways.  In  his  rather  elaborate  histori- 
cal account,  Mr.  Stephen  Jenkins  adheres  to  the 
conception  of  Broadway  as  a  continuous  road  from 
Bowling  Green,  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  to 
the  city  of  Albany.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of 
his  book,  however,  is  devoted  to  that  part  of 
Broadway  that  lies  within  the  confines  of  New 
York  City.  Pictures  of  the  famous  Broadway 
buildings  and  scenes,  many  of  them  from  old  prints, 
enhance  the  interest  of  the  text. 

'  Maria  Theresa.  By  Mary  Maxwell  Moffat t.  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton   &  Co.     382  pp..  ill.     .«.•?. .50. 

2  The  .Journals  of  RalphWaldo  Emerson.  Edited  by  Ed- 
ward W.  Emerson  and  Waldo  Emerson  Forbes.  HoiiRhton 
Mifflin  Company.     2  vols.     S.'jl  pp.,  ill.     $.3.50. 

3  The  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature. Vol. VII: 
Cavalier  and  Puritan.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Ward  and  .V.  R. 
Waller.  Putnam's.  613  pp.  $2.50  per  volume.  $31.50 
per  set. 

<  Star  Lore  of  All  Ages.  By  William  Tyler  Olcott.  Put- 
nam's.    453  pp..  ill.     $3. 

'  The  Greatest  Street  in  the  World — Broadway.  By 
Stephen  Jenkins.     Putnam.     .509  pp.,  ill,,  maps.     $3.50. 


Mr.  J.  B.  Kerfoot^  describes  the  Broadway  of 
to-day  with  light  and  pleasing  touch,  and  his 
observations  are  appropriately  illustrated  by  a 
series  of  clever  drawings,  the  work  of  Mr.  Lester 
G.  Hornby. 

REPRINTS  OF  CLASSICS 

The  "Imitation  of  Christ,"'  by  Thomas  a  Kem- 
pis,  comes  most  appropriately  at  this  season  of  the 
year  among  the  new  editions  of  favorite  classics. 
So  long  as  men  hunger  after  righteousness  and  faith 
is  a  living  thing,  so  long  will  the  "Imitation  of 
Christ"  be  read,  for  it  is  one  of  the  few  inspired 
books  which  like  the  Bible  are  essentially  alive  in 
themselves.  Beside  the  thirteenth  chapter  of 
Corinthians  we  may  place  the  fifth  chapter  of  the 
third  book  of  the  Imitation  for  equal  sublimity  in 
its  conception  of  divine  love  and  compassion. 
This  little  book  of  religious  mysticism  teaches  the 
doctrine  of  belief  in  matters  spiritual  according  to 
the  admonition  of  St.  Augustine,  namely  that  we 
must  "  rid  ourselves  of  much  knowledge  in  order  to 
leave  room  for  reasonable  faith."  This  edition  is 
beautifulh'  illustrated  with  colored  reproductions 
from  paintings  by  the  old  masters:  Raphael's 
"Virgin  and  Child,"  Guido's  "Ecce  Homo," 
Titian's  "Holy  Family"  and  Fra  Lippo  Lippi's 
"Annunciation"  arc  among  their  number. 

"Schooners,  islands  and  maroons,  and  bucca- 
neers and  buried  gold."  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son's "Treasure  Island,"*  that  immortal  yarn  of  a 
map,  a  treasure,  a  mutiny,  a  derelict  ship,  a  sea 
cook  with  one  leg  and  a  sea  song,  is  offered  among 
the  holiday  books  in  a  fine  edition  illustrated  with 
fourteen  plates  in  color  by  Louis  Wyeth.  Praise 
for  Stevenson's  story  has  been  set  down  heretofore 
in  unstinted  measure,  but  in  this  edition  the  text 
must  divide  honors  with  Mr.  Wyeth's  capital 
illustrations.  His  studies  of  Old  Pew,  Ben  Gunn, 
Mr.  Hand,  and  Long  John  Silver  heighten  the  zest 
for  the  story.  The  cover  design  shows  the  buc- 
caneers hoisting  the  Jolly  Roger  against  the  blue 
and  gold  of  a  marine  sunset. 

Philosophy  in  cap  and  bells,  wit  and  satire  sifted 
from  the  chaff  of  ancient  folklore  and  superstition, 
comes  to  us  freshly  in  the  attractive  gift-book  edi- 
tion of  .(^Lsop's  Fables.'  The  existence  of  the  tra- 
ditional yEsop,  the  slave  and  dwarf  of  the  sixth 
century  B.C.,  has  been  doubted  by  historical 
authorities,  but  the  fables  live  on  to  please  each 
succeeding  generation  by  the  force  of  their  aptly 
expressed  truths.  This  edition  is  issued  with  full- 
page  borders  in  tint  and  is  illustrated  with  quaint 
drawings  in  pen  and  ink  by  E.  Boyd  Smith. 

"Gentlemen,  what  does  this  mean,  chops  and 
tomato  sauce?"  Mr.  Pickwick  and  the  jovial 
Samuel  Weller  return  to  us  in  a  new  edition  de 
luxe,  of  the  "Posthumous  Papers  of  the  Pickwick 
Club,"*"  capitally  illustrated  in  color  and  pen  and 
ink  by  Cecil  Alden.  The  volumes  are  tastefully, 
bound,  the  type  clear,  the  margins  wide,  the 
illustrations  a  joy  forever.  Mr.  Alden  has  wisely 
avoided  subtlety  in  the  portrayal  of  Dickens' 
characters:  they  are  washed  in  broadly  with  a 
suggestion  of  gentle  burlesque  in  their  delineation. 
The  frontispiece,  a  reproduction  from  a  painting 

6  Broadway.  Bv  J.  B.  Kerfoot.  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany.     189  pp.,  ill.     $2.  ^      ,^ 

'The  Imitation  of  Christ.  By  Thomas  a  Kempis. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.     310  pp.     $1.25. 

«  Treasure  I.sland.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     272  pp.     $2.50. 

".Esop's  Fables.  By  E.  Boyd  Smith.  Century  Com- 
pany.     170  pp.     $2, 

i»The  Posthumous  Papers  of  the  Pickwiok  Club.  2  vols. 
Bv  Charles  Dickens.  E.  P.  Dutlon  &  Co.  900  pp..  ill. 
$7., 50. 
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of  the  famous  court  scene,  showing  Mr.  Pickwick, 
Samuel,  Messrs.  Dodd  &  Fogg,  and  Mrs.  Bardell, 
is  excellent  in  its  characterization  and  crisp  of 
technique. 

SOME  NEW  BOOKS  ON  COOKERY 

About  a  year  ago  an  old  method  of  cookery,  long 
."since  forgotten,  was  revived  by  a  famous  French 
chef,  M.  Nicholas  Soyer,  in  charge  of  the  cuisine 
of  Brooks'  Club,  London.  It  has  had  an  immense 
vogue  in  England,  and  is  acquiring  real  momentum 
toward  becoming  a  fad  in  this  country.  The  sys- 
tem, in  brief,  consists  in  cooking  well-nigh  every- 
thing, except  soups,  in  paper  bags  especially  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose.  Advocates  of  the  scheme 
contend  that  it  saves  fuel,  obviates  the  necessity 
for  handling  dirty  pans,  and  preserves  a  larger 
amount  than  possible  under  the  old-fashioned  sys- 
tem of  the  juices  and  flavor  of  the  substances 
cooked.  A  little  book^  containing  a  full  description 
of  Soyer's  method  of  cookery,  written  by  the  chef 
himself,  comes  to  us  from  Sturgis  &  Walton. 

Other  new  publications  dealing  with  cooking  or 
other  phasesof  the  art  of  preparing  food  are:  "The 
Mushroom  Hand  Book,"  by  Elizabeth  L.  Lathrop 
(J.  S.  Ogilvie);  "The  Family  Food,"  by  T.  C. 
O'Donnell  (Philadelphia:  Penn  Publishing  Com- 
pany); "The  Book  of  Entrees,"  by  Janet  MacKcn- 
zieHill  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.);  "The  Cook  Book  of 
Left-Overs,"  by  Helen  C.  Clarke  and  Phoebe  D. 
Rulon  (Harper's). 

A  STUDY   OF   "  WOMANHOOD  " 

Only  a  physician,  who  is  at  the  same  time  vice- 
president  of  the  British  Divorce  Law  Reform 
Union,  a  member  of  pure  food  associations,  socio- 
logical societies,  and  "infant  mortality  confer- 
ences" all  over  the  world,  could  have  the  temerity 
to  write  what  his  publisher  has  called  "an  exhaust- 
ive and  valuable  discussion  of  all  that  concerns 
woman  in  the  light  of  modern  social  and  scientific 
knowledge."  Dr.  C.  W.  Saleeby,  with  his  scientific 
attainments  and  excellent,  compact,  stimulating 
style,  has  had  the  temerity  to  make  this  attempt. 
It  will  be  admitted  that  in  his  book,  "Woman  and 
Womanhood,"^  he  has  treated  the  subject  with  dig- 
nity, sympathetic  insight  and  an  approach  to 
finality  which  is  unusual  in  the  writings  of  men  on 
matters  that  concern  the  other  half  of  the  race. 
The  whole  teaching  of  the  book,  from  all  its  social 
generalization  down  to  the  details  it  gives  for  the 
wise  management  of  girlhood,  is  based  upon  a  sin- 
gle and  simple  principle  which  Dr.  Saleeby  phrases 
thus:  "Woman  is  nature's  supreme  organ  of  the 
future."  We  should  base  on  this  truth,  he  contends, 
all  our  discussions,  theories  and  plans  for  the  right 
living  of  woman  and  for  the  solution  of  the  econ- 
omic, political  and  educational  problems  that  now 
face  the  race  because  of  woman's  part  in  its  con- 
tinuance. 

A  COUPLE  OF  NEW  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
SOCIOLOGY 

Mr.  John  Spargo,  than  whom  there  is  probably 
no  better  living  authority  on  what  is  worth  while 
on  the  subject  of  socialism,  has  written  an  intro- 

'  Soyt-r's  Paper  Bag  Cookery.  By  Nicholas  Soyer. 
Sturgis  &  Walton.     130  pp.     (iO  cents. 

2  Woman  and  Womanhood.  By  Dr.  C.  W.  Saleeby. 
Mitchell  Kcnnerlcy.     .398  pp.     .152.50. 
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(From  the  drawing  by  Lester  G.  Hornby  in  Kerf  cot's 
'■  Broadway") 

duction  to  Miss  Jessie  .Wallace  Hughan's  book 
"American  Socialism  of  the  Present  Day."*  He 
highly  commends  the  work,  and  regards  it  as  "a 
faithful,  holpful  picture  of  the  movement  at  this 
time  of  transition  .  .  .  really  indispensable  to  the 
student  of  socialism."  The  book  attempts  to  gi\"e 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  movement,  to  sketch  the 
political  organization  of  socialism  in  the  United 
States,  noting  its  weak  points  as  well  as  its  strong 
ones,  discussing  problems  of  theory  and  tactics, 
and  stating  the  position  of  the  leading  spokesmen 
of  the  movement,  either  in  their  own  words,  or  in  an 
impartial  condensation  of  them. 

There  is  a  new  note  in  the  \-olume  by  Amcen 
Rihani:  "The  Book  of  Khalid."*  It  is  a  study 
of  America  and  the  Americans  by  an  immigrant. 
We  have  had  so  much  in  print  telling  what  Ameri- 
cans think  of  the  immigrant  that  it  is  relieving  and 
profitable  to  let  the  immigrant  himself  take  the 
floor  and  tell  us  what  he  thinks  of  us.  Mr.  Rihani, 
who  was  born,  raised,  and  educated  on  the  slopes 
of  Mount  Lebanon,  "who  entered  the  land  of  the 
free  through  the  dingy  portals  of  Ellis  Island,  and 
who  learned  to  know  America  by  the  painful,  but 
instructive  process  of  beginning  at  the  bottom  and 
working  upward,"  has  written  what  is,  in  many 
ways,  a  remarkable  book,  full  of  delicately  ironical 
touches. 

5  American  Socialism  of  the  Present  Day.  By  Jessie 
Wallace  Hughan.     .John  Lane  Company.     2G.'>  pp.     SI  .2.5. 

4  The  Book  of  Khalid.  By  Ameen  Rihani.  Dodd,  JMead 
&  Co.    349  pp.    S1.30. 
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SOME  NOVELS  OF  DISTINCTION 

/^NE  of  the  notable  tokens  of  American  prog- 
^^  ress  ma\-  be  observed  in  the  state  of  the  book 
mart.  Publishing  houses  are  more  and  more 
\\  illing  to  print,  and  the  community  is  more  and 
more  apt  to  buy,  writings  addressed  to  cultivated 
minds.  Even  among  the  novels — some  people 
consider  all  novels  frivolous — this  tendency  con- 
tinues to  grow,  manifesting  itself  through  volumes 
of  both  native  origin  and  foreign. 

Practised  pens  have  brought  forth,  this  sea- 
son, a  group  of  choice  fictional  works,  which, 
because  they,  through  their  excellence  of  crafts- 
manship, meet  an  exacting  critical  standard,  there- 
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Dreiser's  new  novel  noticed  on  the  facing  page) 
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fore,  if  on  no  other  credentials  than  those  of  good 
literary  art,  fulfil  a  cultural  function.  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton, for  one,  has  achieved  her  New  England  trag- 
edy of  "Ethan  Frome"  with  all  the  delicacy  of  an 
etcher  intent  upon  the  value  of  every  line.  Ethan 
Frome  is  a  farmer  afflicted  with  a  shrill  and  bitter 
hypochondriac  of  an  unhelping  mate.  Into  their 
cheerless  abode  comes  as  a  sort  of  housekeeper  a 
pretty  young  cousin  of  the  wife.  The  inevitable 
happens,  and  then  fate  plays  a  trick  diabolical 
enough  to  content  the  holiest  saint.  For  the 
lovers'  attempt  to  die  together  results  only  in  a 
miserable  accident  to  the  girl,  who,  a  cripple  for 
life,  spends  the  rest  of  her  long  days  with  the 
couple,  slowly  drying  up,  souring,  and  growing  a 
second  affliction  unto  the  harassed  soul  of  Ethan 
Frome.  With  these  New  England  rural  types 
come  into  contrast  certain  sons  and  daughters  of 
wild,  stormy  Dartmoor,  delineated  with  master 
hand  by  Eden  Phillpotts  in  his  new  romance  "The 
Beacon"  (Lane).  Robert  Herrick's  self-tor- 
turing physician — see  "The  Healer"  (Macmillan) 
— whose  ambitious  wife  will  have  him  ostenta- 
tiously successful  regardless  of  his  nobler  aspira- 
tions— affords  comparison  in  so  far  as  concerns  the 
subject  of  sensitive  idealism,  with  the  now  chas- 
tened Helena  Richie,  so  beautifully  created  by 
Mrs.  Dcland  and  playing  a  fresh  part  in  that 
gifted  writer's  "Iron  Woman"  (Harper).  Here 
the  outstanding  figure  is  however  a  wonderfully 
imagined  female  iron-master,  shrewd,  hard,  and 
sordidly  materialistic  while  manifesting  undercur- 
rents of  loftiest  integrity.  Neither,  in  the  Ijriofest 
mention  of  this  earnest  book,  should  one  pass  over 
the  tender,  charming  pages  that  describe  the  early 
lives  of  Helena's  and  the  iron  woman's  children. 

From  Henry  James  one  awaits  no  paean  of  child- 
hood, although  his  elaborately  reluctant  divul- 
gence  of  "What  Maisie  Knew"  sticks  in  the  mem- 
ory. "The  Outcry"  (Scribncr)  relates  to  the 
(juestioned  genuineness  of  a  Mantovana,  which 
the  urbane  but  astute  Mr.  Bender  wants  to  acquire 
for  his  collection  in  America.  W'riting  in  a  vein 
of  less  cryptic  linguistry  than  is  this  author's  wont, 
the  sophisticated  arch-verbalist  provides  a  de- 
lightful social  comedy  played  ofT  by  Belgravian 
bon  toti.  A  very  joy  to  cognoscenti  of  both  the 
literary  and  pict'orial  arts  must  prove  this  latest 
regalement  a  la  Henry  James.  Of  him  and  Wil- 
liam de  Morgan  it  might  almost  be  said  that  their 
language  alone  gives  an  education.  As  for  "A 
Likely  Story"  (Holt),  one  feels  inclined  after  read- 
ing it, — and  having  acquaintance  with  dc  Morgan's 
previous  romances, — to  ask  whether  there  is  any- 
thing this  man  does  not  know.  He  now  reveals 
himself  equally  at  ease  in  studios,  spiritism,  and 
stenography!  And  that  without  prejudice  to  an 
original  story  narrating  how  an. old  Italian-painted 
portrait,  and  its  photograph  too,  conversed  with 
twentieth-century  Loncloners.  Romantic  aspects 
of  medieval  France — see  "The  Song  of  Renny" 
(Scribner) — Maurice  Hewlett  conveys  by  means 
of  the  poetic  feeling,  the  erudition,  and  the  finely 
chiseled  diction  which  place  him  first  among  the 
historical  novelists  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  work!  to- 
day. In  some  ways  he  transcends  Scott,  notably 
at  portraiture  of  character. 

The  profitable  publication  of  foreign  works  like 
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Sudermann's  "Indian  Lily"  (Huebsch)  and  Karin 
Michaelis'  "Dangerous  Age"  (Lane)  should  help 
dispel  the  ancient  wail  "translations  don't  pay," 
for  besides  these  the  season's  output  includes  half 
a  dozen  other  meritorious  products  of  continental 
origin.  Also  such  publication  seems  to  imply  a 
more  receptive  state  of  mind  toward  the  freedom 
of  speech  demanded  by  Puritan  John  Milton,  but 
still  resisted  here  by  conscientious  objectors. 
These  would  perhaps  frown  upon  Sudermann's 
sketching  of  loose  life  at  the  German  metropolis, 
or  might  object  to  the  Dane's  extraordinary  study 
of  what  might  in  scientific  parlance  be  termed 
psycho-pathological  phenomena  of  the  meno- 
pause. "We  are  all  more  or  less  mad  then,"  de- 
clares a  woman  entering  upon  her  change  of  life. 

But  sometimes  an  American  novelist  will  fling 
into  one's  face,  as  it  were,  negation  of  this  com- 
munity's fast  advancing  mental  development. 
For  example,  in  "The  Conflict"  (Appleton) — 
hardly  a  novel  of  distinction,  however — David 
Graham  Phillips  again  shows  himself  obsessed  with 
the  politics  of  business  and  the  business  of  politics, 
to  the  almost  complete  exclusion  of  esthetic  and 
intellectual  affairs  from  the  ives  of  the  elite  of  a 
great  American  city.  In  this  book  we  find  a  young 
lady  belonging  to  the  best  society  of  said  cit}-, 
despite  the  "four  years  at  Wellesley,  and  two 
years  about  equally  divided  among  Paris,  Dresden, 
and  Florence,"  in  conversation  with  her  presuma- 
bly congenial  friends,  never  making  a  reference  to, 
or  disclosing  interest  for,  the  Louvre  or  the  Come- 
die  Frangaise,  Giotto's  bell  tower  or  the  Loggia 
dei  Lanzi,  the  Court  Opera  or  the  Green  Vaults. 
Theodore  Dreiser's  "Jennie  (ierhardt"  (Harper), 
a  far  better  book,  provokes  analogous  reflections. 
Mr.  Dreiser,  for  example,  having  informed  one  that 
"the  Kanes  were  wealthy  and  socially  prominent," 
having  endowed  Lester  Kane  with  a  reflective  and 
refined  mentality,  and  having  blessed  him  with 
much  leisure  to  boot,  sends  this  gentleman  thus 
equipped  on  a  foreign  tour,  and  gives  a  full  account 
of  all  that  Lester  Kane  saw,  felt,  thought,  said,  in 
Liverpool,  London,  Baden-Baden,  Berlin,  Paris, 
Venice,  Rome,  Athens,  Cairo,  Luxor,  Karnak,  Aus- 
tria, Switzerland,  yes,  renders  a  circumstantial 
budget  of  scenical,  historical,  poetical,  artistical, 
philosophical,  sociological  impressions,  in  two  pages 
of  print.  At  the  least  this  is  incompetent  character 
drawing,  the  more  conspicuous  in  an  author  re- 
vealing unusually  deep  human  sympathies;  Jennie 
herself  captivates  one's  heart  of  pity  because  of  the 
lack  of  moral  strength  which  accompanies  her 
hunger  for  alTection,  her  touching  sense  of  grati- 
tude, and  her  unchanging  sweetness.  But  this 
tale  possesses  other  strong  qualities  of  merit,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  author's  perception  of 
life's  uncertainty  and  apparent  lack  of  rational 
cohesiveness. 

RELIGIOUS  AND  PHILANTHROPIC 

Mr.  Huebsch,  the  American  publisher  of  Suder- 
mann's two  latest  volumes,  has  this  year  extended 
the  cultural  scope  of  his  catalogue  by  listing  therein 
Hauptmann's  most  noted  play  "The  VVeavers" 
and  his  novel  "The  Fool  in  Christ."  The  car- 
penter's son  Emanuel  Quint,  principal  figure  of 
this  beautiful  and  lofty  book,  imagines  himself  the 
Saviour,  and  roams  the  Silesian  countryside  preach- 
ing the  Nazarcne  dispensation  in  veritably  apos- 
tolic language,  scandalizing  the  authorities  by  his 
impudent  assaults  upon  the  constituted  order. 
That  precisely  this  would  happen  did  Jesus  really 
come  back  to  earth,  not  only  Hauptmann  opines. 


THE    STKIKIXG    CO\-ER    OF    JAMES    OPPEXHEl.M  S    .NEW 
NOVEL.       (.SEE    NEXT    PAGE) 

but  a  Frenchman  named  Charles  Morice.  "The 
Re-Appearing"  (Doran)  tells  of  the  actual  Christ's 
sudden  arrival  in  I^aris  one  winter's  day.  As  sud- 
denly the  population  begins  to  reform.  Family 
life  becomes  purified.  The  menage  a  trois  falls  into 
discredit.  A  taste  for  simplicity  and  frugality 
sets  in.  Nobody  frequents  the  theaters,  the  cafes 
are  deserted,  the  jewelers'  shops  lose  their  cus- 
tomers, and  the  automobile  industry  falls  flat. 
So  does  the  champagne  trade.  Worse  still,  the 
Stock  Exchange  degenerates  to  a  moral  institution. 
And  to  crown  all,  a  vast  mob  assembles  in  the 
Place  de  I'Etoile,  and  follows  the  Saviour  up  to 
Montmartre,  where  he  delivers  a  subversive  ora- 
tion very  like  that  reported  in  the  fifth  to  seventh 
chapters  of  St.  Matthew.  Plainly  something  dras- 
tic must  be  done  to  prevent  "the  country  from 
going  to  the  dogs,"  and  so  on  Christmas  Day  the 
Prefect  of  Police  calls  at  the  "Hotel  of  the  Three 
Kings,"  and  "regrets"  that  he  must  "request 
Monsieur"  to  absent  himself  from  the  territory  of 
the  French  Republic  forthwith.  Meanwhile  how- 
ever the  Parisians  have  commenced  to  tire  of  their 
own  fanatical  excess  of  virtue,  so  that  the  banish- 
ment of  Jesus  but  anticipates  popular  opinion. 
Vox  poptcli  vox  dei. 

No  such  irony  and  no  such  force  of  directness 
do  the  two  Englishwomen  manifest  who  would 
promulgate  Christian  belief  and  conduct.  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  forsooth  marches  up  Kcble  and  a 
Kempis,  Bossuet,  Harnack,  Scherer,  and  a  whole 
host  of  theologians  ancient  and  modern,  together 
with  a  living  bishop  and  chapter  of  "the  Church," 
in  a  six  hundred  and  thirty  page  eftort  to  bring 
"Robert  Elsmere"  up  to  date.  But  this  eloquent 
lady's  attachment  to  a  local,  national  sect — the 
state  church  of  England— impairs  a  sweeping  spir- 
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AN    ILLUSTRATION    FROM        THE  MAHATMA    AND 
THE    HARE  " 

itual  potency,  sets  aflame  no  passionate  convic- 
tion. For  fervent  feeling  Miss  Marie  Corelli  never 
leaves  aught  to  be  desired;  and  always  must  her 
philosophic  mediocrity  damage  what  she  writes. 
"The  Life  Everlasting"  (Doran),  mystical,  occult, 
follows  up  themes  already  mooted  in  "Ardath," 
"  Barabbas,"  and  other  novels  by  this  romanticist. 
"The  Case  of  Richard  Meynell,"  Mrs.  Ward's 
tale,  comes  from  the  Doubleday  press  at  Garden 
City.  James  Oppenheim  and  Clara  E.  Laughlin 
contribute  "The  Nine -Tenths"  (Harpers)  and 
"Children  of  Tomorrow" 
(Scribner)  to  the  season's  fic- 
tion list.  Both  show  a  warm 
altruism  toward  New  York's 
manual  toilers;  each  conceives 
a  metropolitan  editor  whose 
culture,  one  might  say,  repre- 
sents an  irreducible  minimum. 
Finally,  the  Spaniard  Ibaiicz 
instills  disgust  of  bullfighting 
by  "The  Blood  of  the  Arena" 
(McCIurg),  while  Rider  Hag- 
gard —  erstwhile  rejoicing  in 
sanguinary  contest  between 
man  and  man — wishes  "The 
Mahatma  and  the  Hare  "  (Holt ) 
to  rouse  up  detestation  against 
coursing,  a  British  sport  for 
perfect  gentlemen  which  con- 
sists in  pursuit  of  a  frightened 
hare  by  hounds  trained  for  this 
healthy  amusement. 


ITALIAN  AND  TOPICAL 

Mr.  Dreiser  or  Mr.  Phillips,  Mr.  Oppenheim  or 
Miss  Laughlin  notwithstanding,  America's  cul- 
tural development  grows  apace.  Whereof  in- 
creased public  cordiality  toward  foreign  authors 
and  subjects  affords  telling  evidence.  Robert 
Hichens  can  count  upon  auditorship  whatever  his 
theme,  but  the  iridescent  setting  of  Rome's  bril- 
liant cosmopolitan  heau  iiionde  renders  "The  Fruit- 
ful Vine"  doubly  readable.  A  childless  husband's 
thirst  for  paternity  is  the  prime  factor  of  this 
richly  emotional  romance,  the  right  to  whose 
American  imprinting  Stokes  &  Company  have 
ac(juired.  Two  lesser  tales  of  Italy  come  from  the 
Riverside  Press—namely,  Edith  McVane's  "Taran- 
tella" and  Eugenia  Frothingham's  "Her  Roman 
Lover,"  the  same  establishment  sending  forth  "In 
the  Shadow  of  Islam,"  which  registers  Demetra 
Vaka's  impressions  of  the  Young  Turk  party  and 
prompts  comparison  of  Turkish  views  on  love  and 
marriage  with  our  own.  Colette  Yver  supplies 
authoritative  information  upon  the  progress  of 
feminism  in  France  by  means  of  a  story  entitled 
"Love  versus  Law"  (Putnams),  where  admittance 
of  French  women  to  practise  at  the  bar  looms  a 
prominent  issue.  More  hotly  than  ever  rages  at 
the  present  time  discussion  around  the  subject  of 
divorce,  which  public  agitation  an  American  and 
an  English  scribe  separately  reflect.  But  Joseph 
M.  Patterson's  "Rebellion"  (Reilly  4  Britton)  and 
Anthony  Hope's  "Mrs.  Maxon  Protests"  (Har- 
pers), both  ftakc  the  same  general  point  of  de- 
parture: "Winnie  Maxon  had  broken  a  law  and 
asked  a  question.  W'hen  thousands  do  the  like, 
the  Giant,  after  giving  the  first-comers  a  box  on 
the  ear,  may  at  last  put  his  hand  to  his  own  and 
]3onderously  consider." 

To  the  rather  recent  discovery  that  children — 
as  well  as  women — have  "rights,"  Constance  Arm- 
field's  English  story  of  "The  Larger  Growth" 
(Dutton)  gives  advertisement.  From  London  too 
— though  via  Indianapolis,  where  the  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company  "keep  store" — arrives  I.  A.  B.  Wylie's 
"Dividing  Waters."  A  sharp  satirical  flavor  at 
British  expense  quickens  this  more  than  merely 
competent  romantic  exposition  of  some  differences 
between  Herr  John  Bull  and  Mrs.  Germania;  and 
that  calls  to  mind  Pierre  de  Coulevain's  surpass- 
ingly witty  fictional  criticism  of  that  "Lhiknown 
Isle"  (Casscll) — situated  between  Leinstcr  and 
Picardy — whose  foibles  never  had  a  cleverer  com- 
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mentator,  Max  6'Rell  and  Bernard  Shaw  not 
excepted.  Sybil  Spottiswode's  "Her  Husband's 
Country"  (Duffield)  also  treats  of  Anglo-German 
divergences.  "Flower  of  the  Peach"  (Century) 
brings  forward  observations  by  Percival  Gibbon 
about  the  "nigger"  problem  in  the  new  South 
African  Union.  Most  topical  of  all — and  yet 
perennial — appears  the  name  of  "Monna  Lisa" 
on  a  new  novel  (Crowell). 

SEQUELS  AND  SUNDRY    ' 

Art,  science,  philosophy,  religion,  politics,  music 
— what  branch  of  civilized  interest  does  not  Ro- 
main  Holland  touch  upon?  "Jean  Christophe  in 
Paris"  (Holt)  continues  the  career  of  this  restless 
soul,  this  arch-type  of  the  modern  man  of  culture. 
That  notable  seventeenth-century  Dutchman,  on 
the  other  hand,  whom  Marjorie  Bowen  made  so 
clearly  visual  in  "I  Will  Maintain,"  that  same 
William  of  Orange  takes  front  place  in  "Defender 
of  the  Faith"  (Dutton)  as  partner  of  English 
Princess  Mary  and  formidable  opponent  of  might>' 
France.  Arnold  Bennett's  "Clayhanger"  suc- 
ceeds "Hilda  Lessways"  (Dutton),  leaving,  in  its 
turn,  much  for  subsequent  revelation.    The  young 


■  DID    I    FRIGHTEN    VOU  .'' 
(Frontispiece  from  "In  the  Shadows  of  Islam,' 
Demetra  Vaka) 
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woman  in  question  marries  one  George  Cannon; 
she  learns  that  he  already  has  a  wife,  and  then, 
after  his  disappearance,  betrothes  herself  to  Clay- 
hanger  without  initiating  him  as  to  her  marriage, 
only  to  be  confronted  by  the  expectation  of  a 
child — where  the  book  comes  to  an  end.  A  psy- 
chologist of  first  order,  Arnold  Bennett,  however, 
betrays  his  absolute  indifference  to  narrative  pro- 


COLETTE     YVER 

(Author  of  "Love  Versus  Law'') 

portion  by  giving  Hilda  five  pages  to  fetch  a 
pocket-handkerchief  for  her  mother  and  eight  to 
find  out  that  she  has  wedded  a  bigamist.  Clay- 
hanger,  too,  being  a  man  of  his  time, — and  having 
perhaps  read  "Tess  of  the  d'Urbervilles," — one 
anticipates  no  irreconcilable  rigidity  on  his  part. 
That  the  twentieth-century  male  regards  female 
frailties  with  less  Oriental  fierceness  than  his  fore- 
fathers, a  story  like  Mrs.  Dcjeans'  "Far Triumph" 
(Lippincotts)  or  Miss  Saanen's  "Blind  Who  See" 
(Century)  assuredly  does  proclaim  aloud.  But 
chaciui  a  son  goiit,  and  if  you  sigh  for  tales  of  love 
modeled  upon  passing  fashions  and  ideas,  then 
buy  yourself  "The  Money  Moon,"  written  by 
Jeffrey  Farnol  with  charming  literary  grace,  pub- 
lished by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  persuading  one — at  Si. 25 — 
that  life's  a  happy  dream.  Among  Mr.  Farnol's 
mythological  Arcadians  of  the  present  day  ap- 
pears a  very  nice,  ^•cry  good  little  boy,  who  re- 
minds one  of  another,  patented  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  by  Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett.  Her  latest  tale, 
though," The  Secret  (harden"  (Stokes),  marks  an 
implied  recantation  from  the  manufacture  of  arti- 
ficial infants,  for  this  idyllic  story  of  childhood 
contains  much  veracious  characterization.  Still, 
we  feel  Mrs.  Dcland's  ju\enile  quartet — Elizabeth 
and  David,  Nannie  and  Blair — better  little  play- 
mates, jollier  and  more  genuine.  .Alfred  Tennyson 
relates  "A  Portentous  History"  (Duffield),  con- 
cerning the  life  of  a  young  Scottish  giant  who  at 
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ALFRED  TENNYSON,  GRANDSON  OF  THE  POET,  AND 
AUTHOR  OF  "a  PORTENTOUS  HISTORY" 

last  joins  a  circus.  Public  unfriendliness  to  talent 
of  unusual  stature — this  would  seem  the  story's 
inner  core;  to  its  outward  shaping  have  gone  a 
portion  of  the  greater  Tennyson's  tremendous 
rhetoric  and  also  an  excess  of  such  lurid  language 
as  "Locksley  Hall"  embodies.  The  Victorian  age 
receives  half-hearted  criticism  at  the  hands  of 
Lucas  Malet — see  "Adrian  Savage"  (Harper); 
but  Mr.  Morley  Roberts  overwhelms  and  utterly 
confounds  Victorianism  with  stinging,  impudent 
wit  in  "Thorpe's  Way"  (Century).  Here  the  so- 
cialistic, atheistic  hero  proposes  marriage  to  the 
anti-Victorian  heroine  at  the  dinner  party  where 
they  make  each  other's  first  acquaintance. 

Quite  innocent  of  the  irony  and  refinement  dis- 
tinguishing Mrs.  Wharton's  Americana,  Mr.  Har- 
old Bell  Wright's  more  primitive  muse  still  fits  the 
rugged  subject  of  Coloradan  reclamation.  "The 
Winning  of  Barbara  Worth"  (Book  Supply  Com- 
pany) indeed  imparts  a  sense  of  the  Western  coun- 
try's magnificent  bigness  and  of  its  splendid  des- 
tiny. But  since  all  such  pioneer  work  has  devolved 
upon  men,  and  could  be  accomplished  without  the 
presence  of  women,  an  injected  conventional  love 
story  by  no  means  enhances  the  value  of  this 
chronicle.  In  the  case  of  George  Gibbs'  "For- 
bidden Way"  (Appleton),  also  dealing  with  the 
development  of  Colorado,  the  stress  given  to  ama- 
tory romance  has  greater  justification,  since  part 
of  the  drama  is  played  in  social  circles  of  New 
York.  Other  aspects  of  life  are  described  by  Hop- 
kinson  Smith's  tale  of  the  old  South  "  Kennedy 
Square"  (Scribner),  and  Joseph  Conrad's  novel 
of    revolutionary  Russia  "Under  Western  Eyes" 


(Harper).  An  engaging  narrative  called  "Ember 
Light,"  written  by  Roy  Gilson  and  published  by 
the  Baker  and  Taylor  Company,  devotes  its  pages 
to  praise  of  steadfast  domestic  love. 

SOME    MISCELLANEOUS    FICTION 

Robert  Chambers.  "The  Common  Law." 
(Appleton.)     Deals  with  studio  life  in  New  York. 

G.  F.  Mertins.  "A  Watcher  of  the  Skies." 
(Crowell.)  Treats  of  loss  of  memory  and  hyp- 
notism. 

G.  Went  worth  James.  "The  Price."  (Kenner- 
ley.)    A  married  woman's  intrigue  with  an  aviator. 

Horace  Vachell.  "John  Verney."  (Doran.) 
Present-day  politics  in  England. 

Hamlin  Garland.  "Victor  Olncc's  Discipline." 
(Harper.)  A  love  story  in  which  the  hero's  mother 
is  a  medium. 

Three  novels  of  religious  tendency,  with  setting 
in  Georgia,  the  Northwestern  lumber  region,  and 
pro\incial  England:  Will  N.  Harben's  "Jane  Daw- 
son" (Harper);  Norman  Duncan's  "Measure  of  a 
Man"  (Wevell);  Florence  Barclay's  "Following  of 
the  Star"  (Putnam). 

Rex  Beach.  "The  Ne'er- Do- Well."  (Harper.) 
Ad\entures  in  Panama. 

Cynthia  Stockley.  "Virginia  of  the  Rhodesi- 
ans."     (Estes.) 

H.  de  V.  Stacpoole.  "The  Ship  of  Coral." 
(Duffield.)     Nautical  adventure. 

Pierre  de  Coulevain.  "The  Heart  of  Life." 
(Dutton.)  The  story  of  an  unhappy  marriage, 
with  Swiss  setting. 

Myrtle  W'eed.  "A  Weaver  of  Dreams."  (Put- 
nam.) 

Alfred  Ollivant.  "The  Taming  of  John  Blunt." 
(Doublcday,  Page.) 

J.  A.  Mitchell.     "Pandora's  Box."     (Stokes.) 


MORLEY     ROBERTS 
(Author  of  "Thorpe's  Way") 


THE  SEASON'S  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 

(Second  Notice.     See  the  December  Number) 


'T^HE    fairy    tales    make   the    first   appeal    this 
■*"    month. 

We  noted  last  month  the  artistic  writing  of  Miss 
Lagerlof  and  of  Anatolc  France.  In  "The  Golden 
Spears,"  by  Edmund  Leamy  (Fitzgerald) — fairy 
stories  of  Ireland,  the  author's  style  is  not  without 
charm,  though  he  is  not  a  finished  artist  like 
France.  The  preface  tells  us  that  the  author  was 
an  expert  at  improvisation,  and  we  can  imagine 
how  these  stories  told  to  children,  of  whom  he  was 
very  fond,  would  hold  them  spellbound  with  a  grip- 
ping fascination,  though  in  the  cold  regularity  of 
the  printed  type  they  are  less  perfect.  The  diction 
is  at  times  refreshing,  as,  for  instance:  "Here's  a 
spear  that  will  pierce  any  shield,  and  here's  a  shield 
that  no  spear  can  pierce."  But  some  will  no  doubt 
find  it  difficult  to  be  reconciled  to  the  absolute  lack 
of  moral  balance  in  these  tales.  The  heroes  are 
not  rewarded  for  their  good  deeds,  but  are  simply 
haphazard  recipients  of  the  fairies'  bounty. 

One  turns  with  peculiar  satisfaction  to  the  re- 
print of  Thackeray's  "The  Rose  and  the  Ring" 
(Crowell),  wliere  with  all 
its  horse-play,  with  all  its  [ 
extravagance  (with  even 
a  touch  of  grossness  that 
the  editor  of  a  child's 
book  to-day  might  cut 
out), we  have,  as  we  have 
in  Shakespeare,  an  abso- 
lutely moral  foundation 
that  the  friends  of  child- 
hood must  welcome  with 
unbounded  delight.  In 
J.  R.  Monsell's  illustra- 
tions, his  dainty  figures 
of  the  heroine  "  Betsin- 
da"  are  admirable,  but 
his  caricatures  have  not 
the     genuine    stamp. 


From  "The  Golden  Spears" 


Thackeray's  own  comic  drawings  were    superior. 

Three  richly  illustrated  books,  in  "The  True 
Annals  of  Fairyland"  series,  illustrated  by  Charles 
Robinson,  that  come  from  E.  P.  Dutton,  are 
"The  Reign  of  King  Cole,"  edited  by  T.  M.  Gib- 
bons; "The  Reign  of  King  Herla,"  edited  by  Wil- 
liam Canton;  "The  Reign  of  King  Oberon,"  edited 
by  Walter  Jerrold.  They  give  hundreds  of  well- 
known  tales  for  a  very  small  price,  but  we  do  not 
feel  that  Mr.  Robinson,  who  has  hitherto  been  a 
fairy-tale  illustrator  par  excellence,  has  risen  to  his 
highest  achievements  in  the  illustrations,  and  we 
strongly  object  to  all  these  classics  being  published 
without  any  authors'  names  attached  to  them. 

T.W.  Rolleston,  in  his  "The  High  Deeds  of  Finn, 
and  Other  Bardic  Romances  of  Ancient  Ireland," 
illustrated  by  Reid  (Crowell),  reproduces  folk-lore 
stories  in  almost  their  original  form.  Here,  too,  as 
in  "The  Golden  Spears,"  there  are  times  when  jus- 
tice goes  by  the  board,  where  "might  is  right,"  but 
there  are  a  larger  number  of  cases  in  this  book  than 
in  "The  Golden  Spears"  where  bravery  is  rewarded 
and  virtue  extolled.  Whether  or  not  a  certain 
barbaric  undercurrent  in  these  tales  is  just  the 
thing  for  children  is  a  question.  Similar  doubts 
arise  on   f,erusing   "Stories  of    Indian   Gods  and 
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From  "The  Reign  of  King  Oberon" 

Heroes,"  by  W.  D.  Monro  (Crowell),  though  other- 
wise a  most  fascinating  book. 

"The  Sunset  of  the  Heroes — Last  Adventures  of 
the  Takers  of  Troy,"  by  W.  M.  L.  Hutchinson,  is 
illustrated  in  admirable  manner  by  Herbert  Cole 
(Dutton),  and  the  book  is  a  worthy  companion  oi 
"Half  a  Hundred  Hero  Tales,"  though  the  stories 
are  not  told  with  the  simplicity  of  Hawthorne  and 
Kingsley. 

Among  the  tales  that  are  classic,  but  do  not  be- 
long to  Greek  life,  also  from  Dutton,  are  "The 
Story  of  Parzi\'al,  the  Templar — Retold  from  Wolf- 
ram von  Eschenbach,"  by  Mary  Blackwell  Ater- 
long,  illustrations  by  William  Ernest  Chapman; 
"The  Story  of  Bayard,"  by  Christopher  Hare,  with 
illustrations  by  Herbert  Cole;  and  a  volume  with 
nearly  five  hundred  pages  is  "The  Children's 
Shakespeare,"  retold  by  Alice  Spencer  Hoffmann, 
illustrated  by  Charles  Folkard. 

In  order  to  interest  boys  and  girls  in  natural 
resources  and  industries  of  the  countries  a  series  has 
been  issued  by  the  Penn  Publishing  Company,  cov- 
ering "The  Story"  of  Gold  and  Silver — of  Cotton, 
Leather,  Wheat,  Linen.  Two  volumes  are  already 
at  hand,  "The  Story  of  Gold  and  Silver,"  by  Eliza- 
beth T.  Samuel,  and  "The  Story  of  Cotton,"  by 

Alice  Turner  Curtis. 
I  Their  pedagogic  method 
**  is  that  of  the  Rollo 
books.  F"or  example,  in 
order  to  explain  to  the 
boys  how  quicksilver  is 
used  in  mining  gold,  the 
boys  have  had  a  lecture 
from  Mr.  Bailey  on  the 
mercury  that  makes  up 
the  amalgam  in  filling 
little  Henry's  tooth.  We 
are  not  sure  that  the 
young  folk  will  feel  com- 
pensated for  the  absence 
of  adventure  in  these 
books,  by  the  presence 
of  encyclopedic  infor- 
mation, but  their  pur- 
pose is  a  good  one.  Let  the  child  learn  his  lesson 
from  the  stories,  even  if  his  applause  of  them  is 
not  overenthusiastic. 

The  names  of  E.  P.  Dutton,  as  the  .American  pub- 
lisher, and  Ernest  Nister,  as  the  London  publisher, 
whose  printing  is  done  in  Bavaria,  in  times  past 


From  "The  Storv 


Cotton 
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'The  Children  of  the  Ne%v  Forest" 

guaranteed  that  this  printing  would  be  superlatively 
good;  but  we  regret  a  recent  tendency  toward 
crude  coloring  in  the  Bavarian  printed  books. 
The  color  sense  in  a  child  must  be  trained  wholly 
by  example,  and  it  is  as  unfair  to  put  crudely 
colored  books  before  him  as  it  would  be  to  put  un- 
grammatical  books  before  him.  It  does  not  seem 
creditable  to  these  firms  to  put  forth  such  coloring  as 
in  "The  Life  and  Adventures  of  General  Spoolet,  a 
Story  of  a  Toy  Soldier,"  by  D.  W.  C.  Falls.  In  a 
second  book  they  issue,  '-'The  Adventures  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Christabel,"  by  Cyril  F.  Austin,  the 
designing  is  very  acceptable  and  the  verse  equally 
clever,  while  the  coloring  is  much  more  subdued 
than  in  the  previous  book. 

The  historical  or  semi-historical  stories  come  in 
two  forms,  some  reprints  from  over  the  water,  and 
some  191 1  American  stories.  The  foremost  Enp;- 
lish  classic  (though  not  an  importation,  for  th^- 
illustrations  are  by  E.  Boyd  Smith,  an  American, 
and  the  book  is  issued  in  this  country  by  Henry 
Holt)  is  Captain  Alarryat's  well-known  "Children 
of  the  New  Forest." 
Marryat  was  a  genuine 
story-teller.  His  "Bush 
Boys"  should  rank  very 
near  the  "Swiss  Family 
Robinson." 

But  it  is  a  question 
whether  our  children 
will  take  quite  the  in- 
terer.t  in  English  stories 
that  they  will  in  Ameri- 
can history,  and  perhaps 
such  stories  as  "Tom 
Strong,  Washington's 
Scout,"  by  Alfred  Bishop 
Mason  (Holt);  "Peggy 
Owen  at  Yorktown,"  1)\- 

Lucv  Foster  Madison  „  ..„,,  ,  ,.  ,  „. ,  ..  .,, 
/.->         \         i.T^i         1'  rrom     What  Katy  Did  ISext 

(Pcnn);        The    \oung 

Continentals  at  Trenton,"  by  John  T.  Mclntyre 

(Penn)-,    "Scouting  for  Light  Horse  Harry,"  by 

John  Preston  True  (Little,   Brown),  will    appeal 

more  to  their  fancy. 

(iermane    to    these    definite    historical    books 

are    those  which   have   historic   types   but   cover 

an     indefinite     period,     as,     for     instance,     the 
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Indians  of  the  Revolutionary  War  that  figure 
in  "The  W'hite  Seneca,"  by  William  W.  Canfield 
(Dutton). 

Ernest  Thompson  Seton  is  an  ideal  author  for 
boys,  since  he  both  writes  and  illustrates  his  work 
with  ease,  knows  his  subject,  and  has  a  comrade's 
interest  in  the  juvenile  audience  he  writes  for, 
being  Chief  Scout  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
His  "Rolf  in  the  Woods"  (Doubleday,  Page)  is 
not  wholly  about  animals,  for  the  Boy  Scout  Rolf 
and  the  Indian  Quonab  contribute  a  plot  around 
which  the  animals,  including  the  little  hero  dog, 
Skookum,  act  as  "supers,"  as  it  were,  and  form  an 
attractive  ensemble. 

"The  Young  Alaskans  on  the  Trail,"  by  Emer- 
son Hough,  another  author  who  knows  nature  at 

first  hand  (Harpers), 
is  full  of  local  color, 
both  in  text  and  il- 
lustrations. 

Incidents  pile  one 
upon  another  and  the 
episodes  touch  very 
near  upon  extravagan- 
za, in  such  books  as 
"Young  Crusoes  of  the 
Sky,"  by  F.  Lovell 
Coombs  (Century); 
"The  Cruise  of  the 
Kingfisher,"  by  H.  De 
\'ere  Stacpoole  (Duf- 
ficld);  "The  Airship 
Boys'  Ocean  Flyer,  or 
New  York  to  London 
From  -The  Airship  Boys'  jn  Twelve  Hours,"  by 
Ocean  Flyer  ^      ^      g^^^.j^^     ^p,^.„y> 

Britton)  (though  here  there  is  a  Jules  Verne  realism 
in  the  tale,  and  the  illustrations  by  S.  H.  Riesenberg 
are  exceedingly  realistic);  and  in  "The  Hero  of 
Panama,  a  Tale  of  the  Great  Canal,"  by  Captain 
Brereton  (Caldwell). 

Prominent  among  the  girls'  books  is  Mrs. 
Elaine  Goodale  Eastman's  "Yellow  Star"  (Little, 
Brown).  Mrs.  Eastman  has  written  with  a  pur- 
pose, and  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  her  sub- 
ject, as  did  Miss  Olcott.  She  wishes  to  vindicate 
the  character  of  the  Indian,  a  id  she  has  succeeded 
in  characterizing  "Yellow  Star"  in  a  vivid  manner. 

Akin  to  such  books  are  stories  where  (though  the 
author  may  not  have  been  so  single  of  purpose)  the 
characters  taken  in  the  group  arrange  themselves 
in  a  genre  picture  that  is  without  false  coloring  or 
ov-erdone  dramatic  arrangement.  Such  are  "The 
Katy  Did  Scries,"  by  Susan  Coolidge,  of  which 
new  editions  have  been  issued  by  Little,  Brown. 
"What  Katy  Did";  "What  Katy  Did  at  School"; 
"What  Katy  Did  Next";  "Harmony  Hall,"  by 
Marion  Hill  (Small,  Mavnard);  "Friends  in  the 
End,"  by  Beulah  Marie  Dix  (Holt);  "Joan  of 
Rainbow  Springs,"  by  Frances  Marian  Alitchell 
(Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shcpard);  and  "Fairmount  Girls 
in  School  and  Camp,"  by  Etta  Anthony  Baker 
(Little,  Brown). 
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THE  LATE  JOHN  BIGELOW  (1817-1911) 

When  Mr.  John  Bigelow,  of  New  York,  had  passed  his  ninetieth  birthday  this  magazine  published 
a  brief  sketch  of  his  career  as  "New  York's  First  Citizen,"  directing  attention  to  the  remarkable 
activity  and  mental  alertness  of  this  eminent  American  gentleman.  Mr.  Bigelow  lived  to  celebrate 
his  ninety-fourth  birthday,  and  when  at  last  he  passed  away,  after  a  brief  illness,  it  could  not  be  said 
(hat  he  had  ever  been  really  out  of  touch  with  the  world  about  him,  which  he  regarded  as  a  very 
good  world  indeed,  despite  its  protective  tariffs  and  a  few  other  excrescences  that  he  had  sought  un- 
successfully to  remove.  Although  he  had  given  much  time  to  the  preparation  of  his  "Retrospec- 
tions of  an  Active  Life,"  Mr.  Bigelow  refused  to  the  last  to  live  in  the  past.  He  could  reflect  about  it 
and  relate  wonderful  stories  from  its  annals,  but  life,  for  him,  was  in  the  present  and  his  face  was 
toward  the  futun-.  Born  in  Monroe's  Administration  (before  the  Monroe  U(x-trine  itself),  a  (oUege  student 
in  the  reign  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  a  voter  in  Van  Buren's  time,  Mr.  Bigelow  remained  a  Democrat 
through  the  convulsions  of  civil  war  and  the  realignment  of  jjarlies,  even  down  to  the  era  of  Mc- 
Kinley  and  Roosevelt  and  Taft.  Yet  he  loyally  served  the  Lincoln  administration  as  consul-general 
at  Paris  and  Minister  to  France,  and  the  errors  of  hidebound  partisanship  were  never  laid  at  his  door. 
His  was  a  type  of  citizenship  that  cannot  too  often  be  held  up  as  a  model  before  American  youth. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 


,,,         .     A  war  between  the  United  States 

War  and  i  i  • 

*he  Colonial  and  any  other  important  and 
i'sfem  responsible  country  is  not  likely 
to  occur,  because  there  could  be  no  gain  on 
either  side  that  would  counterbalance  the  loss. 
We  have  had  no  such  war  in  all  our  history 
(the  war  of  1812  being  hardly  a  case  in  point), 
and  the  danger  of  our  being  drawn  into  a 
great  foreign  conflict  would  appear  less  at  the 
present  time  than  ever  before.  Qui  affair  with 
Spain,  which  might  seem  to  have  been  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule,  was  limited  in  several 
ways,  and  its  motive  was  not  that  of  a  great 
war.  It  was  a  piece  of  international  police 
work,  whereby  within  a  few  short  weeks  we 
ended  a  condition  of  warfare  in  Cuba  that 
had  been  going  on  for  three  years.  The  cause 
of  that  war  was  the  European  colonial  sys- 
tem,— a  system  that  lies  at  the  root  of  almost 
every  international  difficulty.  Almost  every 
speaker  and  writer  within  the  past  few  months 
who  has  been  discussing  the  pending  arbi- 
tration treaties,  and  the  great  ideals  of  peace 
among  the  nations,  has  omitted  to  mention 
the  chief  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way. 

ne  Nations   ^^   ^^6   world   wcrc   made  up  in 
(IS  Equal     fact — as  it   is  in   the  fiction   of 

and  Sovereign   •     ,  i-  i      i  e  >     • 

niternational  law — oi  a  certam 
number  of  equal  members  of  the  family  of 
nations,  each  of  these  constituting  a  sover- 
eignty in  the  full  sense  and  having  similar 
rank  and  right  under  the  law  of  nations,  it 
would  be  comparatively  easy  to  adjust  inter- 
national differences.  The  organs  of  world- 
government  could  be  readily  evolved  and 
established.  The  rules  of  international  law 
could  be  adopted  and  extended  in  world 
parliaments.  Disputes  between  nations  could 
be  referred  to  permanent  tribunals.  National 
armaments  could  be  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
and  an  international  fleet  could  l)e  created  to 
police  the  high  seas  and  render  certain  benefi- 


cent services  to  mankind.  The  trouble  is  that 
the  world  is  not  made  up  of  a  series  of  equal 
members  of  a  family  of  nations.  The  condi- 
tions are  wholly  unequal,  and  bewilderingly 
anomalous.  The  more  rapidly  their  individ- 
ual status  can  be  developed  and  improved, 
the  sooner  can  world  peace  be  firmly  estab- 
lished among  the  world's  political  entities. 


Our  Share  ^^^  ^'^^^  ^''^^  Spain  Created  the 
in  Nation-  Republic  of  Cuba  as  a  new  nation, 
"  '"°  and  put  the  Philippines  in  a  posi- 
tion of  tutelage,  out  of  which  a  Philippine 
Republic  will  be  evolved  as  soon  as  popular 
education  and  the  practice  of  local  self- 
government  can  make  a  stable  repiiblic  possi- 
ble. All  our  relations  with  Cuba  are  intended 
to  guard  that  republic's  prosperity,  peace,  and 
good  relationship  among  the  nations.  It  will 
be  our  policy,  in  like  manner,  to  aid  in  the 
formation  of  a  Philippine,  republic  that  can 
pursue  the  arts  of  peace  and  civilization  at 
home,  without  fear  of  aggression  from  abroad. 
Cuba  needs  no  national  armed  marine,  except 
for  ordinary  coast  services  of  a  limited  nature; 
and  the  Philippine  republic,  when  estab- 
lished, will  undoubtedly  be  protected  in  its 
independence  not  only  by  our  attitude,  but 
by  the  moral  sense  of  mankind.  It  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  present  administration  at 
Washington,  following  that  of  Secretary  Root 
and  President  Roosevelt,  to  create  permanent 
conditions  of  peace  elsewhere  in  the  West 
Indies  and  in  Central  America,  without  de- 
stroying the  real  dignity  and  \alue  that  go 
with  national  sovereignty.  Our  work  at 
Panama  will  contril)ute  to  the  stability  of  the 
South  American  republics.  It  is  by  processes 
of  this  kind  that  the  causes  of  war  are  gradu- 
ally removed,  and  relations  of  peace  come 
to  rest  upon  stable  foundations.  Our  navy 
helps  to  protect  this  peaceful  evolution  in  the 
Western  hemisphere. 
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{'opyriKht   l>y  Harris  &  F,wiii>i.  W  isliinnton 

SIGNING  THE  ARBITRATION  TREATIES  LAST  AUGUST 

(Ambassador  Bryce,  on  the  left,  is  signing  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  England,  while  Secretary  Knox,  at 
the  right,  is  signing  the  treaty  between  France  and  the  United  States.     President  Taft  stands  in  the  center) 


,     ,.         .  It  is  conceivable  that  in  this  great 

Treaties  unci  " 

Their  movement  for  peace  and  harmony 
in  the  world  we  might  exchange 
something  of  the  substance  of  things  for  con- 
fusing and  unreal  shadows.  Our  freedom  to 
act  is  always  a  force  making  for  order  and 
peace.  We  would  not  be  thought  to  oppose 
the  pending  treaties  for  the  creation  of  nomi- 
nal arbitration  machinery  as  between  this 
country  and  two  of  its  powerful  and  perma- 
nent friends.  But  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
the  peace  of  the  world  is  not  going  to  be  made 
or  unmade  by  the  legal  mechanism  of  arbi- 
tration treaties.  The  peace  of  the  world 
must  rest  upon  the  working  out  of  solutions 
for  troublesome  problems  of  a  kind  that 
nations  do  not  arbitrate.  The  duty  of  avoid- 
ing war  and  settling  differences  through 
diplomacy  or  arbitration  among  civilized 
nations  is  not  increased,  to  any  appreciable 
extent,  by  a  treaty  made  in  advance 
which  promises  to  deal  with  disputes 
through  certain  juridical  channels.  We 
have  already  negotiated  arbitration  treaties 
with  almost  every  nation  in  both  hemi- 
spheres. And  these  treaties  are  an  admi- 
rable expression  of  our  sentiments.  But 
it  would  be  none  the  less  our  duty 
to  settle  disputes  without  war,  even 
if   we   had   not   previously  negotiated   any 


treaties  contemplating  arljitration.  If  con- 
ditions should  arise  impelling  nations  to  take 
up  arms,  they  would  seldom  be  restrained  by 
arbitration  treaties.  But  everything  in  the 
nature  of  advance  preparation  for  peace  has 
a  good  tendency,  and  is  therefore  to  be 
encouraged. 

j.^^        The  new  treaties  have  been  widely 
New        proclaimed  throughout  the  coun- 

Agreements     ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^j-^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^j^.^ 

much  evidence  of  knowing  what  they  are 
about.  As  matters  have  stood,  without  these 
new  treaties,  there  has  been  nothing  to  pre- 
vent our  submitting  to  arbitration  any  ques- 
tion that  might  arise  with  any  other  country. 
But  we  could  never  have  sent  any  question  to 
arbitration  except  as  the  President  negoti- 
ated the  arrangement  and  the  Senate  con- 
curred. The  new  treaties  do  not  in  the  least 
change  those  fundamental  facts.  No  dispute 
will  go  of  itself  to  an  arbitration  tribunal. 
Special  arrangements  must  be  made  in  every 
case,  by  negotiation;  and  at  every  stage  of 
the  negotiation  the  Senate  must  concur. 
Provision  is  made  for  a  joint  commission 
which  may  inquire  whether  a  given  dispute  is 
"justiciable"  in  its  nature.  But  the  ap- 
pointment of  our  half  of  these  commissioners 
must  be  made  by  consent  of  the  Senate;  and 
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even  if  the  entire  six  commissioners  should 
agree  that  some  question — imohinfi;  iiational 
honor,  for  example — could  properly  be  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration,  it  would  still  be  neces- 
sary ^to  secure  the  consent  of  the  Senate  to 
the  particular  agreement  before  concrete 
steps  could  be  taken  to  proceed  with  the 
adjudication.  This  has  been'  Secretary 
Knox's  understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
the  treaties  which  he  himself  negotiated. 
And  it  became  evident  last  month  that 
this  interpretation  would  be  expressly  added 
to  the  treaties  before  the  Senate  finally 
gave  its  adherence  to  them.  They  should 
be  approved. 

^    ,     .  The  effect  of  these  treaties  coukl 

Does  Engltwa 

Fauor        hardly  be  to  mcrease  the  proba- 
r  itration.    j-,jjjj-y  ^f  q^^  Settling  our  owu  (Hs- 

putes  by  arbitration.  But  it  is  claimed  that 
they  would  help  the  public  opinion  of  the 
world,  and  aid  in  removing  distinctions  be- 
tween the  kinds  of  questions  hitherto  re- 
garded as  arbitrable  and  those  other  matters 
pertaining  to  a  nation's  honor  and  its  own 
policy,  that  have  not  been  regarded  as  prop- 
erly referable  to  a  court  of  arbitration.' 
While,  therefore,  the  treaties  as  amended  by 
the  Senate  would  seem  to  be  worthy,  we  must 
confess  to  some  sympathy  with  the  view  that 


they  are  of  rather  slight  importance  at  this 
moment  when  compared  with  some  of  the 
great  questions  that  have  been  agitating 
European  statesmen.  It  is  fair  to  suppose 
that  we  have  not  been  negotiating  these 
treaties  with  England  and  France  without 
meaning  that  we  should  be  equally  ready  to 
negotiate  similar  ones  with  all  other  nations. 
Undoubtedly,  we  mean  to  do  our  very  best 
to  promote  the  cause  of  peace  throughout 
the  world.  But  is  England  equally  broad- 
minded  and  sincere  upon  her  part?  It  is 
alleged  in  well-informed  circles  that  Italy's 
sudden  ultimatum  to  Turkey  and  her  inva- 
sion of  Tripoli  for  purposes  of  annexation  had 
been  previously  submitted,  in  confidence,  to 
the  British  Government  and  had  received 
encouragement.  The  Turkish  Government 
was  ready  and  anxious  to  submit  every  point 
at  issue  to  a  court  of  arbitration.  It  was  the 
duty  of  governments  that  really  believed  in 
arbitration  to  use  their  utmost  endeavor  to 
prevent  the  thing  that  actually  took  place. 
But  the  -English  Government  gave  not  the 
faintest  sign  of  desiring  to  prevent  war  be- 
tween Italy  and  Turkey.  It  is  obviously  to 
the  interest  of  England  at  all  times  to  settle 
questions  at  issue  with  the  United  States 
without  recourse  to  arms.  But  in  the  great 
European    game    of    conquest    and    colonial 


"PEACEFUL   MEASURES   ONLY"    (THE    WORDS   OF   SIR    EDWARD   GREY) 

(However  France  and  Spain  may  agree  over  Morocco,  it  is  John  Bull  who  will  have  the  final  word— and  that. 

too.  with  an  entirely  "unmailed  fist") — Prom.Ulk  (Berlin) 
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empire,  is  it  not  England  that  leads  in  the 
methods  that  set  warlike  power  above  tri- 
bunals of  arbitration? 


War  and 
Empire 


It  is  not  that  we  should  attach 
too  much  importance  to  Turkey's 
intrinsic  rights  in  Tripoli.  Such 
authority  had  deserved  recognition  only  for 
the  sake  of  orderly  procedure  among  nations. 
No  nation  has  inherently  any  right  whatso- 
ever of  sovereignty  or  overlordship  over  any 
other  nation.  But  nations  havdng  friendly 
relations  have  respected  each  other's  colonial 
dominions,  somewhat  as  neighboring  slave- 
owners, in  time  past,  always  respected  each 
other's  titles  in  their  human  bondsmen. 
Turkey's  claim  upon  Tripoli  was  at  least  as 
good  as  England's  claim  upon  certain  of  her 
''possessions."  The  existence  of  these  anom- 
alous relationships  always  makes  dangerously 
for  war.  Thus  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
"Barbary  states"  of  North  Africa  may  at 
some  future  day  be  able  to  set  up  in  business 
for  themselves.  For  the  present,  undoubt- 
edly, the  people  living  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Mediterranean  can  do  a  great  deal  for  those 
living  on  the  south  side  of  it  and  on  the  mar- 
gins of  the  Sahara.  But  Italy,  France,  and 
Spain  ought  to  be  able  to  find  ways  for  the 
promotion  of  their  commercial,  industrial, 
and  engineering  projects  in  North  Africa 
without  bombarding  ancient  ports  and  carry- 
ing devastation  into  the  oases  of  the  desert. 
England's  attitude  toward  these  movements 
has  not  shown  a  sufficiently  high  regard  for 
peace  and  justice. 

r    ,    ^     ^  England's  responsibility,  further- 

Enghind  and  "       .  •         i      i  i 

the  Rights    morc,  IS  Unmistakable  as  regards 
of  Persia     ^.j^^  situation  in  Persia.     At  the 

\-ery  moment  when  the  Persian  Government 


GETTING    TO    CLOSE    QUARTERS    I.\    PERSIA 

Russia  and  Britain  (each  sitting  on  his  own  Persian  rug): 

"Don't  you  dare  cross  my  border" 

From  Vlk  (Berlin) 

was  making  hopeful  progress  in  the  direction 
of  modern  government  and  of  improved 
administration,  England  joined  with  Russia 
in  the  virtual  seizure  of  a  nominally  independ- 
ent country,  without  even  a  plausible  pretext 
of  justice.  Persia  had  a  right  to  expect  the 
commendation  of  the  whole  ci\'ilized  world 
for  her  recent  steps  of  progress.  Mr.  Shuster 
and  his  assistants  would  have  paid  ofif  foreign 
loans  and  protected  every  just  claim.  Yet 
England  practically  joined  in  the  Russian 
ultimatum  to  Persia,  and  encouraged  what 
was  a  short  but  bloody  war  of  infamous  con- 
quest, wholly  unprovoked.  It  will  end  in  Eng- 
land's  taking  her  share  of  Persia  as  an  addition 
to  the  British  Empire.  In  this  case  England 
was  governed  by  fear  lest  Russia  should  take 
the  whole.     So  she  took  what  she  could  get. 
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Undoubtedly   the  English   Go\- 

/ndia  as  a  ■'  /^,  - 

Future       emmcnt  conlers  great  benetit,  as 

Sovereignty     ^     ^.^j^^     ^p^^^     ^^^     TCgionS     OVer 

which  it  extends  its  administrative  methods. 
Last  month  we  published  in  this  Review  an 
excellent  article  by  a  native  of  India,  showing 
the  services  that  England  has  rendered  to  that 
great  region  of  Asia.  Since  England  has  es- 
tablished internal  peace  for  two  hundred  mil- 
lion Asiatic  peoi)le  who  must  otherwise  have 
been  torn  by  dissension  among  themselves,  it 
is  reasonable  to  hope  that  these  people,  hav- 
ing learned  the  art  of  self-government,  may  in 
due  time  take  their  place  as  a  member  of  the 
world's  group  of  great  nations,  and  sit  in  its 
larger  councils.  We  have  witnessed  the  cor- 
onation of  the  King  of  England  as  Emperor 
of  India  in  the  new  capital  city  of  Delhi;  but 
this  is  not  the  kind  of  empire  that  can  be 
maintained  upon  any  other  ground  except 
that  of  efficient  service.  England  will  do  her- 
self an  injustice  in  imagining  that  the  future 
maintenance  of  the  British  Empire  must 
depend  chiefly  upon  the  rapid  building  of 
"Dreadnoughts."  If  the  British  Empire 
should  cease  to  be  militant,  and  should  rely 
upon  voluntary  and  pacific  relationships  in' 
its  inner  structure  and  upon  the  world's  good 
will  in  its  outer  aspects,  it  WQuld  be  safe 
enough.  This  is  the  more  clearly  seen  when 
presented  with  some  analysis. 

The  Position  T^^^Q,  for  example,  the  position 
of  of  Canada  in  the  empire.  The 
only  possible  danger  that  could 
beset  Canada  would  arise  from  her  becoming 
militant.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Canada  has 
the  most  favorable  position  of  any  nation  in 
the  world,  because  she  does  not  need  to  bur- 
den herself  with  armaments.  She  has  a  great 
domain,  access  to  both  oceans,  admirable 
institutions,  a  prosperous  present  and  a  bril- 
liantly hopeful  future.  She  needs  no  army 
except  for  ordinary  police  services,  and  no 
navy  at  all,  in  the  large  sense.  She  is  already, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  world's  great  republics. 
Under  the  principles  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, and  by  reason  of  the  ties  of  close 
neighborhood,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  could  never  permit  a  foreign  power  to 
attack  or  invade  Canada.  For  Canada  to 
create  an  army  and  navy  to  be  used  in  helping 
England  to  fight  Germany  over  some  ques- 
tion of  control  in  Central  Africa  would  be 
sheer  folly,  for  this  would  mean  the  abandon- 
ment of  Canada's  exceptional  advantages. 
Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa  will  in  due 
time  take  their  places  as  independent  repub- 
lics,and  they  will  be  quite  as  valuable  to  Great 
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ROYALTY   PASSING    THE    GATES    OF   DELHI,    THE 
NEW    CAPITAL   OF   INDIA 

Britain  in  that  capacity  as  they  are  to-day  in 
their  positions  of  merely  nominal  dependence. 
Their  voluntary  political  associations  are  in 
any  case  matters  for  their  own  preference';  but 
they  should  remain  non-combatant. 

Co/o./a//s«,«  When  it  can  be  clearly  seen 
Temporary  that  colonial  empire  restmg  upon 
^"'"^  armed  power  is  a  burden  and  a 
delusion,  we  shall  be  much  nearer  the  attain- 
ment of  peace  and  harmony  throughout  the 
world.  Nevertheless,  a  period  of  tutelage  in 
the  colonial  form  may,  in  the  case  of  many 
nations,  prove  the  shortest  and  best  way  to 
the  recovery  of  a  desirable  future  independ- 
ence. For  example,  Japan  has  obliterated 
Korea  as  an  independent  country;  but  Korea 
had  become  in  every  way  incapable.  It  is 
likely  enough  that  the  Japanese  will  soon  have 
brought  the  Koreans  out  of  their  miserable 
condition  of  economic  and  political  decline, 
so  that  a  hundred  years  hence  Korea  may  be 
able  to  take  her  place  in  the  world  as  a  worthy 
and  capable  nation. 

„,.  There  is  naturally  great  concern 

China  1-1  1 

and  Its      among  thoughtful  people  ever\-- 

Independence        i  .i  r  j         ]•.•   "  i 

where  over  the  profound  political 
changes  that  are  taking  place  in  China.  It 
has  seemed  to  Americans  that  the  integrity 
of  the  Chinese  Empire  ought  to  be  maintained 
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while  the  Chinese  themselves  are  learning  to 
use  modern  industrial  and  political  appliances. 
The  partition  of  China  has  not  seemed  to 
hold  any  very  bright  promise  of  well-being. 
Yetj  even  if  China  should  for  the  present  be 
partitioned  among  European  countries,  it 
could  only  be  for  comparatively  temporary 
purposes  of  administration.  The  Chinese 
will  inhabit  China  in  any  case,  and  from  this 
time  forth  they  will  make  rapid  progress  in 
the  knowledge  of  Western  science  and  modern 
methods.  There  could  be  no  continuing 
overlordship  of  European  powers  in  China 
that  did  not  rest  upon  valuable  and  efficient 
services.  The  time  has  passed  for  oppressive 
forms  of  colonial  dominion.  The  more  highly 
developed  nations  must  simply  be  content  to 
aid  other  communities  in  attaining  strong 
institutions  and  ultimate  self-direction.  China 
admitted  her  lack  of  certain  capacities  when, 
years  ago,  she  called  in  Sir  Robert  Hart,  with 
his  numerous  Enghsh  and  other  foreign  as- 
sistants, to  administer  her  customs.  But 
China  in  the  long  run  will  no  more  need  the 
aid  of  European  administrators  than  Eng- 
land and  France  will  need  Chinese  officials. 


Colonies 

aid 

Compromises 


It  is  highly  essential,  therefore, 
that  Europe  should  learn  the 
futility  of  colonial  empire  at 
the  expense  of  vast  armaments.  The  British 
Emjiire  would  probably  survive  upon  its 
intrinsic  merits  for  a  good  while  to  come,  even 
if  England  should  build  no  more  warships  at 
all,  merely  allowing  its  present  navy  to  de- 
cline with  the  gradual  superannuation  of  the 
ships.     It  is  plain  that  rival  colonial  policies 


are  the  chief  dangers  that  confront  the  Euro- 
pean powers.  These  policies  cannot  be  im- 
mediately reconciled,  yet  one  point  of  friction 
after  another  can  be  done  away  with.  Thus, 
doubtless,  there  is  real  gain  in  the  fact  that 
France  and  Germany  made  their  compromise 
and  avoided  war  over  Morocco.  The  thing 
to  be  desired  in  such  cases  is  that  the  com- 
promise should  be  of  an  enduring  nature,  and 
that  neither  party  should  feel  itself  over- 
reached in  the  bargain.  It  is  now  e\-ident 
that  while  the  Franco-German  negotiations 
were  pending  there  was  serious  danger,  be- 
hind the  scenes,  of  a  great  European  war  in 
which  England  would  also  have  been  involved. 
Disclosures  regarding  certain  secret  aspects 
of  those  negotiations  have  caused  a  reorgan- 
ization of  the  French  cabinet;  but  the  welfare 
of  everybody  demands  that  the  results  shall 
be  accepted  in  good  faith.  War  should  be 
avoided  and  deferred  by  every  possible 
means.  Meanwhile,  dangerous  colonial  situa- 
tions should  be  cleared  up  by  comj^romises 
and  definite  bargains,  with  the  full  under- 
standing that  many  regions  now  in  the  de- 
pendent or  colonial  stage  are  destined,  in  the 
course  of  the  present  century,  to  take  their 
places  as  sovereign  states. 

Since  it  was  arranged,  last  month, 

American  .  ,         .  '     ,  . 

Ooinion  of  that  the  ratification  of  the  treaties 
""^^'"  should  be  debated  in  open  Senate, 
there  will  doubtless  have  been  heard  a  great 
many  speeches,  of  differing  degrees  of  excel- 
lence, upon  the  present  state  of  the  world  with 
particular  reference  to  our  own  relationships. 
Some  of  the  newspapers  ha^•e  thought  that 
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the  Senate  should  talk  about  these  arbitra- 
tion treaties  in  secret  session;  but  no  harm 
can  come  from  frank  and  open  talk  at  a  time 
when  we  have  no  serious  controversies  in  any 
quarter.  It  is  possible  that  some  Senators 
may  say  uncomphmentary  things  about 
Russia.  But  this  can  result  in  no  disturbance 
of  such  friendly  relationships  as  exist  between 
the  governments.  Russia  is  so  much  occu- 
pied with  her  own  internal  questions,  and 
with  her  policies  in  Mongolia,  Persia,  and 
Turkey,  that  she  is  not  greatly  annoyed  by 
criticisms  passed  upon  her  conduct  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  always  been  Russia's 
policy  to  exercise  the  closest  police  scrutiny 
over  the  movement  of  her  own  subjects  from 
one  place  to  another  within  her  domains;  and 
in  like  manner  she  has  insisted  upon  control- 
ling, in  her  own  way  and  at  her  own  pleasure, 
the  entrance  and  movement  of  foreigners. 
This  is  her  undoubted  right,  and  it  is  not 
questioned  by  any  other  European  country. 

j^^  Speaking  in  general  terms,  and 
Passport  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
'""  her  own  problems  and  policies, 
Russia  has  been  exceptionally  friendly  to- 
ward American  visitors  and  travelers.  Nor  is 
it  true  that  Russia  has  to  any  great  extent 
discriminated  against  Jews  holding  American 
passports.  Nearly  all  such  travelers  present- 
ing their  passports  have  been  admitted.  But 
.some  have  been  excluded ;  and  in  consequence 
there  has  been  a  growing  agitation  in  this 
country.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  contro- 
versy might  have  been  better  disposed  of  by 
diplomatic  negotiation.  But  since  nothing 
had  been  accomplished  in  that  way.  Congress, 
with  practical  unanimity,  determined  to 
abrogate  the  treaty  of  1832,  which  provides, 
among  many  other  things,  for  mutual  cour- 
tesies as  respects  the  treatment  of  travelers. 
The  administration  acquiesced  in  the  position 
taken  by  Congress,  and  the  treaty  was  ac- 
cordingly abrogated.  This  means  that  we 
have  informed  Russia  of  our  desire  that  the 
treaty  shall  not  be  in  effect  after  January  i, 
1913.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  the  mean- 
time, a  new  treaty  can  be  negotiated  that  will 
be  satisfactory  to  both  countries.  It  will  be 
a  good  while  before  individual  liberty  as 
estabhshed  among  us  can  prevail  in  Russia; 
and  it  will  be  well  if  we  are  just-minded  and 
considerate  enough  to  look  at  things  exactly 
as  they  are.  People  in  this  country  do  not 
approve  of  Russia's  policy  in  Persia,  nor  of 
her  apparent  intention  to  seize  Mongolia  and 
Chinese  Turkestan.  But  these  things  do  not 
directly  concern  us,  and  the  Russians  have 


their  side  of  the  case  as  against  other  grasping 
empires.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  be  on  the  best  of  terms  with  Russia;  and, 
while  standing  for  the  equal  treatment  of 
all  our  citizens  as  a  first  consideration,  we 
must  also  maintain  and  improve  friendly  re- 
lations and  steadily  develop  our  commercial 
intercourse. 

-  Conditions    at    Wa  hington    are 

Congress  ■,-■,      r  ^  i  •   i 

and  Tariff    not  favoiablc  for  the  accomplish- 
Reuision      j^g^j-   Qf  ygj-y   niuch  legislation. 

The  political  motive  was  never  more  strongly 
in  evidence  throughout  the  entire  person- 
nel of  government.  The  Democrats  in  the 
House  have  decided  to  take  up  again  their 
plan  of  passing  a  series  of  tariff  bills,  revising 
one  schedule  at  a  time.  They  have  deter- 
mined to  begin  with  the  steel  schedule,  and 
announcement  was  made  that  a  chemical 
schedule  would  corpe  next.  Then  will  follow 
a  Wool  bill,  a  Cotton  bill,  and  perhaps  several 
others.  It  cannot  be  known  in  advance 
whether  or  not  the  Progressive  Republicans 
in  the  Senate  will  unite  with  the  Democrats 
in  passing  the  tariff  bills  sent  up  from  the 
other  House.  This  must  depend  principally 
upon  the  character  of  the  bills  themselves. 
The  Republican  Progressives  stand  by  the 
party  promises  of  1908,  and  are  in  favor  of 
very  material  tariff  reductions.  But  in  the 
face  of  another  Presidential  election  they 
may  not  be  able  to  agree  with  the  Democrats 
upon  the  details.  The  Tariff  Board's  report 
upon  wool  contained  a  large  mass  of  interest- 
ing and  useful  information  about  costs  at 
home  and  abroad.  Undoubtedly  this  infor- 
mation is  desirable  for  purposes  of  reference. 


,.,,  ,  ,       But  the  establishment  of  a  rev- 

What  Is 

Most  enue  system  for  the  government, 
and  the  modification  of  revenue 
laws,  are  matters  of  great  public  policy  which 
are  in  no  way  touched  upon  by  the  work  of 
the  Tariff  Board.  A  real  tariff  commission, 
actually  studying  fiscal  policies  and  making 
recommendations, — as  in  the  case  of  Ger- 
many and  other  countries, — is  as  different  an 
affair  as  possible  from  a  mere  statistical 
bureau  which  employs  people  to  arrange  facts 
and  figures  relating  to  costs  in  a  given  indus- 
try. It  is  quite  possible  that  if  the  Under- 
wood committee  had  been  in  possession  of 
this  wool  report  last  March  its  bill  might 
have  dealt  somewhat  differently  with  such  a 
detail,  for  example,  as  that  of  wool  "washed 
and  unwashed."  But  it  is  not  probable  that 
this  report  could  have  affected  in  any  way  the 
main  question  of  the  average  amount  of  tariff 
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MR.  CARNEGIE  TESTIFYING  LAST  MONTH  BEFORE  THE  STANLEY  COMMITTEE  AT  WASHINGTON 

(Mn  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  had  agreed  to  appear  before  the  Stanley  committee  which  is  investigating  the  Steel  Trust, 
quite  naturally  changed  his  mind  and  asked  to  be  excused  after  the  Attorney-General  began  suit  against  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  and  named  Mr.  Carnegie  among  those  who  are  made  defendants  in  the.  action.  Chairman  Stanley 
insisted,  however,  and  Mr.  Carnegie  made  an  entertaining  and  instructive  witness  on  January  loth,  nth  and  12th.  Out  of 
the  stenographic  report  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  shrewd  and  amusing  observations  a  large  amount  of  personal  and  biographical 
data  can  be  gleaned  by  whomsoever  may  wish  to  find  it;  but  one  must  look  elsewhere  for  information  on  the  Steel  Trust. 
Mr.  Carnegie  holds  strongly  to  the  Roosevelt  view  of  the  need  of  bringing  corporations  under  government  regulation 
in  order  that  business  may  be  done  in  a  large  way  without  injury  to  the  ordinary  citizen.  Mr.  Carnegie's  testimony  in  favor 
of  very  material  reduction  in  the  tarifif  on  steel  products  will  have  proved  of  assistance  to  the  Underwood  committee,  which  is 
about  to  pass  through  the  House  a  bill  revising  the  iron  and  .steel  schedule) 


reduction  provided  for  in  the  measure.  The 
thing  needed  is  an  immediate  reduction  and 
revision  of  the  tariff,  to  be  followed  by  a 
scientific  treatment  of  the  whole  subject 
through  a  real  tariff  commission  whose  work 
would  require  a  number  of  years  for  its 
completion.  Such  a  tariff  commission  would 
take  up  its  subject  broadly  and  thoroughly, 
in  some  such  fashion  as  the  Aklrich  commis- 
sion took  up  the  whole  question  of  currency 
and  banking. 


As  to  a 

"  Money 

Trust " 


There  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress the  final  recommendations 
of  that  Aldrich  commission,  and 
the  country  will  have  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject  intelligibly  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  definite  scheme.  We  .shall  in  due 
time  present  the  question  in  every  aspect  to 
our  readers,  but  it  is  enough  at  this  moment 
to  remind  them  that  we  are  in  dire  need  of 
monetary  and  banking  reform,  and  that  the 
Aldrich  scheme  has  on  its  face  a  very  great 
deal  to  commend  it.  There  has  been  much 
discussion,  during  the  past  month,  of  the 
growing  control  over  the  country's  financial 


affairs  of  a  group  of  bankers  and  financiers 
whose  headquarters  are  in  the  Wall  Street 
district  of  New  York.  It  has  been  charged 
that  this  situation  has  developed  to  the  point 
of  constituting  a  real  Money  Trust.  A 
prominent  member  of  the  Minnesota  delega- 
tion in  Congress,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh, 
last  month  introduced  resolutions  calling 
for  an  investigation  of  the  Money  Trust. 
Mr.  Lindbergh  is  a  man  of  strong  convictions 
and  an  indefatigable  student  of  economic  and 
financial  problems.  It  was  reported  in  the 
newspapers  that  in  case  of  a  Congressional 
investigation  the  committee  in  charge  would 
j)erhaps  retain  as  its  counsel  Mr.  Samuel 
Untermyer,  a  well-known  New  York  lawyer 
who  has  been  expressing  himself  with  no  little 
emphasis  upon  the  concentration  of  control 
over  banking  credit.  Mr.  Untermyer  has  dis- 
claimed the  idea  of  a  "Money  Trust"  in  any 
such  form  that  it  could  be  dealt  with  under  the 
Anti-Trust  law.  He  asserts,  however,  that 
there  is  a  close  and  well-defined  understanding 
among  the  men  who  dominate  the  financial 
destinies  of  our  country  and  who  wield  fabu- 
lous power  over  the  fortunes  of  others. 
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Mr.unter-    In   a   rcccnt   public   address   he 
myer's  Views  Y[\3i.dQ    the   following    Statement: 

The  proposed  Congressional  investigation  of  the 
situation  that  has  been  miscalled  the  "Money 
Trust"  is  to  my  mind  important  as  the  basis  of 
pointing  to  legislation  affecting  the  trusts  and  our 
monetary  system.  Congress  should  i<now  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  national  banks  and  the  trust 
companies  are  under  the  control  of  these  banking 
firms,  the  reasons  why  competition  between  the 
great  and  small  bankers  is  practically  non-existent, 
and  the  financial  system  that  has  brought  us  to 
our  present  plight,  with  a  view  of  proposing  such 
corrective  and  preventive  measures  as  the  situa- 
tion may  demand. 

Mr.  Untermyer's  address  was  exceedingly 
instructive  in  its  outline  of  the  methods  by 
which  the  great  central  banks  and  financial 
firms  in  New  York  control  the  industrial  cor- 
porations, railroads,  and  other  great  enter- 
prises of  the  country  through  their  associated 
underwriting  of  securities  and  their  handling 
of  deposits  and  current  funds.  It  was  not  to 
attack  either  the  banking  institutions  or  their 
personnel,  but  rather  to  show  an  inevitable 
tendency  under  present  conditions,  that  Mr. 
Untermyer  made  this  address.  In  England, 
France,  and  Germany  there  is  much  concen- 
tration of  banking  and  money  power,  but 
under  a  system  which  gives  government  its 
due  control  and  which  also  protects  the  credit 
of  the  merchant  and  manufacturer  in  critical 


Copyrieht  l)y  Harris  &  Kv  iii^.  Wasliineton 
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MR.  SAMUEL    UNTERMYER    OF   NEW    YORK 

times.  Our  existing  system  drains  the  re- 
serves of  the  smaller  independent  banks  to- 
ward the  larger  centers,  and  in  times  of  crisis 
the  business  community  is  in  danger  from 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  banks  to  support 
credit.  It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  there 
is  a  concentration  of  banking  and  financial 
power,  centered  in  New  York,  that  is  in- 
timately related  to  the  chief  railroad  systems 
and  to  many  of  the  largest  industrial  com- 
panies, insurance  companies,  and  other  busi- 
ness enterprises.  It  would  not  be  accurate, 
however,  to  assert  that  such  a  financial  situa- 
tion is  the  result  of  any  deliberate  scheme 
or  conspiracy. 

j^  The  National  Monetary  Commis- 

Commission's  sion's  plan  pro\'ides  for  the  divi- 

Project      ^^^^  ^^   ^j^g   United   States  into 

fifteen  districts  for  banking  purposes.  In 
these  districts  the  banks  associated  together 
will  elect  members  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
a  body  to  be  known  as  the  National  Reserve 
Association.  It  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  co- 
operative union  of  all  the  banks  of  the  coun- 
try for  the  sake  of  holding  a  portion  of  the 
cash  reserves  of  the  banks,  and  for  the  further 
object  of  Issuing  circulating  notes  under  the 
regulation  of  the  government.  It  is  to  be 
fiscal  agent  of  the  United  States  Treasury  and 
is  to  support  the  credit  of  the  banks  and  of 
the  nation  under  all  conditions.     Care  has 
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been  taken  in  the  bill  to  prevent  the  control 
of  the  Reserve  Association  by  any  one  lo- 
cality or  any  particular  interest.  The  South 
and  far  West  are  accorded  a  much  larger 
representation  in  the  board  of  directors  than 
their  present  amount  of  banking  capital 
would  secure  for  them  if  the  distribution  had 
been  made  on  any  such  basis.  The  project 
has,  in  our  judgment,  very  much  to  commend 
it;  but  the  country  will  naturally  expect  it 
to  be  thoroughly  debated,  both  within  Con- 
gress and  among  the  people,  before  it  is 
finally  acted  upon.  The  bill  was  introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Burton  of  Ohio,  and  in 
the  House  by  Mr.  Vreeland  of  New  York. 
It  has  not  been  framed  in  a  partisan  spirit, 
nor  in  the  interest  of  any  locality,  nor  for  the 
benefit  of  any  group  of  financiers.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  therefore,  that  Congress  will  con- 
sider it  in  a  wholly  non-partisan  spirit.  If 
its  discussion  were  well  advanced  in  this 
session,  it  might  be  reasonable  to  hope  for 
the  passage  of  the  measure  in  some  form  in 
January  or  February  of  next  year. 

j^  It     was     intimated,     early     last 

Economy     mouth,  that  Congress  might  re- 

commiasion    ^^^^  ^^   ^^^^  appropriation  for 

the  continuance  of  certain  commissions  ap- 
pointed by  President  Taft,  notably  the  one 
inquiring  into  statistical  facts  underlying 
tariff  questions  and  the  one  engaged  in  work- 
ing out  a  scheme  for  economy  and  efficiency 


in  the  government  service.  The  kind  of 
information  that  the  Tarifif  Board  has  ob- 
tained is  useful,  and  it  is  merely  a  question  of 
facts  whether  Congress  could  obtain  it  in  any 
better  way  or  at  a  smaller  expenditure.  As 
for  the  Commission  on  Economy  and  Efii- 
ciency,  it  is  to  be  said  that  the  work  organ- 
ized by  Dr.  Cleveland  and  aided  by  various 
other  experts  has  made  a  beginning  in  such 
an  auspicious  way  that  it  ought  to  be  con- 
tinued and  encouraged  to  the  utmost.  The 
report  upon  this  work,  as  transmitted  by 
President  Taft  to  Congress  on  January  17, 
speaks  for  itself.  It  shows  how  slox-enly  and 
unrelated  ha\'e  been  many  of  the  business 
processes  in  the  government  departments 
where  system  and  method  are  urgently  needed. 
This  work  if  properly  supported  can  save 
millions  of  dollars  and  procure  increased 
ei][iciency.  The  President's  message  on  this 
subject  gives  numerous  illustrations  of  the 
\aluable  work  alread}'  accomj^lished.  We 
publish  an  article  in  this  number  of  the 
Rkvikw  showing  the  dangers  to  which  the 
jiublic  archi\'es  are  exposed  in  Washington 
from  lack  of  proper  care  and  absence  of  a 
unified  system.  What  this  article  shows  as 
respects  one  kind  of  neglect  and  mismanage- 
ment could  easily  be  shown  by  Dr.  Cleve- 
land's experts  as  regards  many  other  kinds. 

The     Postmaster-General     came 
A  Gouernment  q^j-  j^  ^^  unexpected  Statement 

Telegraph  i  i  i 

to  the  press  last  month,  advocat- 
ing the  purchase  by  the  government  of  the 
telegraph  and  telephone  systems  of  the  coun- 
try, to  be  operated  by  the  Post-Ofhce  De- 
partment. It  is  cjuite  true,  as  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock says,  that  the  chief  European  countries 
have  a  government  service  of  posts  and  tele- 
graphs; and  the  idea  is  a  very  attractive  one. 
Yet  it  is  a  question  in  this  country  whether 
it  would  not  be  much  better  to  turn  the  post- 
office  business  over  to  a  well-conducted  pri- 
vate corporation  than  to  turn  the  telegraph 
and  telephone  services  into  a  government 
enterprise.  The  Post-Office  Department  is 
a  monument  of  business  inefficiency.  It 
would  be  i)reposterous  to  gi\-e  it  large  added 
functions  until  it  has  been  j-tut  into  better 
working  order.  The  joint  comnn'ssion  of 
the  two  houses  that  has  made  the  only  recent 
investigation  of  the  Post-Oflice  Department, 
— a  commission  consisting  of  members  of 
both  parties  and  that  did  its  work  with  great 
thoroughness, — united  in  a  report  showing 
that  no  accounts  were  kept  which  made  it 
possible  to  find  out  the  essential  things  about 
the  business  operations  of  the  service. 
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This  great  commission  united  in 
Vanished  a  recommendation  for  a  thorough 
Deficit  business  reorganization  of  the 
Post-Oflfice  Department.  No  steps  have 
been  taken  under  the  present  administration 
to  bring  about  these  needed  reforms.  We  are 
constantly  faced  with  the  statement  that  this 
administration  has  done  wonderful  things  in 
wiping  out  the  Post-Office  deficit;  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  there  has  been  no  deficit  for  a 
great  many  years,  except  that  which  has  been 
created  by  the  cost  of  the  rapid  extension  of 
the  rural  free  delivery  service.  The  general 
growth  of  the  patronage  of  the  post-office  has 
for  a  number  of  years  been  gradually  wiping 
out  the  burden  of  this  new  rural  service.  The 
income  was  inevitably  destined  to  catch  up 
with  the  expenditure  at  a  certain  time  which 
could  easily  have  been  predicted  in  advance. 
It  is  neither  to  the  credit  nor  the  discredit  of 
the  present  administration  that  the  receipts 
of  the  post-office  have  increased  more  rapidly 
than  its  expenses. 

,,,,  ^  ,  It  remains  true  that  the  Post- 
the  W'^etis-  Office  Department  needs,  more 
Carter  Bill?    ^j^^^^  ^^^  Other  large  enterprise  in 

the  United  States,  to  have  a  thorough  over- 
hauling and  to  be  put  on  a  business  basis 
from  top  to  bottom.  There  is  dire  need  of  a 
director  of  posts — a  permanent  official  who 
can  perform  the  functions  of  a  general  busi- 
ness manager.  It  is  also  necessary  to  re- 
organize the  business,  county  by  county, 
throughout  the  country,  in  order  to  unify  the 
system  of  post-offices  and  delivery  services. 
It  was  expected  when  the  Taft  administra- 
tion came  in  that  the  Weeks-Carter  bill  for 
reforming  the  post-office  in  a  business  sense 
would  be  promptly  enacted  into  law.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  was  in  favor  of  it,  and  so  were 
Postmasters-General  Cortelyou  and  Meyer. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  precisely  how 
that  admirable  measure  came  to  be  side- 
tracked. There  is  a  widespread  and  justifi- 
able demand  for  a  general  joarcels  post,  and 
the  beginnings  of  some  such  service  are  likely 
to  be  made.  If  only  the  Weeks-Carter  bill 
had  been  passed  two  or  three  years  ago,  so 
that  the  post-office  could  have  been  put  upon 
a  business  basis  and  delivered  from  political 
scandals,  the  taking  up  of  new  things  like  the 
parcels  post  would  have  been  more  prom.isin;;. 
There  is  no  need  of  finding  fault  with  Mr. 
Hitchcock  personally  for  conditions  which  he 
did  not  create.  Party  management  and  the 
administration  of  the  post-office  business  are 
two  functions  that  cannot  be  united  in  one 
person  without  disadvantage  to  the  country. 


While  the  great  game  of  Presi- 

Politics  ".  " 

in  the  dcutial  politics  has  Ijeen  attract- 
^'^^**  ing  increased  attention  from  day 
to  day  in  the  newspapers,  nothing  very  im- 
portant of  a  practical  kind  has  yet  happened. 
Never  before  in  our  history  have  the  direct 
efforts  of  an  administration  to  i)rocure  con- 
trol of  a  party  convention  been  so  undisguised 
as  within  the  last  few  months.  It  is  not  wise 
or  desirable  that  political  pressure  should  be 
exerted  by  those  high  in  official  place.  The 
answer  to  this  criticism  is  that  the  same  sort 
of  thing  has  been  done  in  the  past.  But  if 
that  be  true,  the  practice  ought  not  to  be 
continued.  Perhaps,  however,  if  an  adminis- 
tration is  determined  to  fight  for  a  second 
term  it  is  better  to  demand  in  an  open  way  the 
renomination  than  to  use  pressure  less  frank- 
ly. It  is  not  going  to  be  an  easy  year  for  the 
Republican  party  in  any  case;  and  if  the 
convention  is  not  clearly  representative  of  the 
party's  wishes  and  preferences  it  will  face 
disaster  at  the  polls. 

,    ^  „  ^^     Whatever  prospect  of  success  the 

Ln  Follette  J  r         c         t-         t        t?    i 

Before  the     movement   for   Senator  La  rol- 
country      |p|.(.g'g    nomination    may    have, 

there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  impression  of 
courage  and  vigor  that  the  Wisconsin  Senator 
is  producing  by  his  addresses  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  On  January  7  he  re- 
turned to  Washington  after  a  speaking  tour 
through  several  of  the  Middle  Western  States. 
It  was  the  Senator's  declared  plan  to  con- 
tinue his  speaking  tours,  visiting  New  York 
and  New  England  and  going  as  far  west  as 
the  Rocky  Mountain  States.  While  in  his 
speeches  Mr.  La  Follette  has  presented  his 
views  upon  the  regulation  of  trusts  and  other 
questions  of  public  policy,  he  has  dwelt  even 
more  insistently  upon  the  need  of  reform  in 
our  political  life  and  methods.  He  speaks 
always  and  everywhere  for  direct  nomina- 
tions as  against  the  old-fashioned  system  of 
manipulated  caucuses  and  conventions.  He 
also  advocates  the  direct  election  of  United 
States  Senators,  and  the  initiative,  referen- 
dum, and  recall.  Whether  or  not  Mr.  La  Fol- 
lette should  ever  receive  a  nomination  for  the 
Presidency,  he  promises  to  remain  a  very  strik- 
ing and  influential  figure  in  our  public  life. 

The  indications  have  novr  become 

in  the       Unmistakable  that  the  rank  and 

Public  Eye    ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Republican  party  desire 

the  nomination  of  Colonel  Roosevelt.  This 
sentiment  is  manifest  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  country.  It  is  obvious  that  Colonel 
Roosevelt  could  not  be  expected  to  seek  the 
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place.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  the  Re- 
publican voters  should  be  allowed  to  express 
their  views,  and  s^iould  be  permitted  to  choose 
delegates  who  will  properly  represent  them 
in  the  Chicago  convention.  The  control  of 
State  delegations  through  federal  patronage 
will  not  be  So  readily  condoned  this  year  as 
it  has  been  at  some  times  in  the  past.  No 
candidate  on  the  Republican  ticket  can  pos- 
sibly be  elected  this  year  if  his  nomination  is 
merely  due  to  the  control  of  blocks  of  dele- 
gates holding  federal  offices  in  Southern  States 
which  never  cast  electoral  votes  for  Re- 
publican candidates.  There  is  no  reason 
whatsoever  for  asserting  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
would  decline  the  nomination  if  offered  to 
him,  nor  is  there  any  reason  for  thinking  that 
those  Republicans  who  wish  to  support  him 
are  acting  without  due  warrant  in  trying  to 
have  delegates  sent  from  their  States  who 
would  share  in  their  views. 

The  Democratic  National  Com- 
'^^TiZT''    mittee    met    in    Washington    on 

Jackson  Day,  January  8,  to  ar- 
range for  the  Presidential  convention.  It 
was  decided  to  hold  the  convention  in  the  city 


of  Baltimore  on  June  25,  one  week  later  than 
the  assembling  of  the  Republican  convention 
at  Chicago.  Mr.  William  J.  Bryan  was 
present  in  a  very  influential  way.  At  the 
Jackson  dinner  in  the  evening  Gov^ernor 
Woodrow  Wilson  of  New  Jersey  made  one  of 
his  captivating  speeches  and  was  the  lion  of 
the  occasion.  A  petty  attempt  to  arouse 
Bryan's  enmity  against  Wilson  by  the  publi- 
cation of  a  casual  remark  in  a  private  letter 
of  four  or  five  years  ago  was  without  effect. 
So  incessant  and  unscrupulous  are  the  in- 
trigues of  the  politicians  in  both  parties  that 
the  demand  for  direct  Presidential  primaries 
seems  justified  as  the  only  way  by  which  a 
fair  expression  can  be  obtained. 

It  is  a  rather  curious  fact  that  the 

Primaries         ,  .    r 

Ought  to  be  chief  attempts  to  create  a  feud 
"'''  between  Governor  Wilson  and 
Mr.  Bryan  have  had  a  Republican  origin. 
Governor  Wilson  has  evidently  been  the  most 
])opular  of  the  Democratic  candidates.  The 
Republicans  would  naturally  like  to  have  the 
Democrats  nominate  somebody  who  could  be 
more  easily  defeated.  In  like  manner,  the 
Democrats  have  been  doing  what  they  could 
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to  foment   discord    within   the   RepubHcin 
ranks.     The  noisiest  attacks  upon  Colonel 
Roosevelt  have  appeared  in  newspapers  which 
under  no  circumstances  would  be  expected  to 
support  the  Republican  ticket.    The  Demo- 
cratic leaders  are  deeply  concerned  to  have 
Mr.  Taft  safely  renominated.    The  situation 
would  be  an  amusing  one  on  both  sides,  if 
only  the  voters  had  some  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  take  part  in  the 
selection  of  candidates.  The 
Democratic  politicians  as  a 
class  are  not  eager  for  the 
nomination     of     Governor 
Wilson;   but  if  Presidential  pri- 
maries were  held  throughout  the 
country  it  is  quite  evident  that 
Woodrow  Wilson  would  have  the 
overwhelming  support  of  the  voters,  upon  the 
understanding  that  Mr.   Bryan  would  also 
favor  Wilson.    The  North  Dakota  primaries 
are  to  be  held  on  March  19;  those  of  Wiscon- 
sin come  on  the  second  day  of  April,  and 
Nebraska's  date  is  April  17.    Colonel  Roose- 
velt's name  is  to  ai)pear  on  the  Nebraska 
voting  paper,  and  the  same  thing  will  prob- 
ably be  true  in  other  States.     The  Oregon 
primary  occurs  on  April  19,  and  that  of  New 
Jersey  on  May  20.    Several  other  States  will 
undoubtedly  have  provided  for  some  form  of 
])()pularexpressionon  Presidential  candidates. 


rilK    HOY    STOOD    ON     IHI':    HUKMNC.    DF.CK" 

(Apropos  of  his  determination  to  control  the  Chicago  con- 
vention, Mr.  Taft  is  reported  to  have  said,  on  January  ,5: 
"Nothing  but  death  can  keep  me  out  of  the  fight."  - 

From  the  Pre'is  (New  York) 


.SENATOR    LA    FOLLETTE    IM    A    CHARACTERISTIC 
ATTITUDE 

„  ..   ,      There  is  some  confusion  in  the 

Radicals  1  i-  •      1 

imd         public  mind  on  the  ciuestion  of 

Coriseruatiues  1  ,  •  o 

progress  and  reaction.  Some  men 
have  a  radical  way  of  posturing  and  making 
phrases  who  are  quite  conservative  in  prin- 
ciple. There  are  others  whose  forms  of  ex- 
pression are  careful  and  restrained,  but  whose 
thinking  is  radical  almost  to  the  point  of 
revolution.  Mr.  Underwood  is  said  to  be 
radical  as  a  tariff  reformer,  but  conservative 
because  he  does  not  fa\or  the  referendum  or 
the  recall.  The  country  has  the  impression 
that  Woodrow  Wilson  has  veered  about  from 
conservatism  to  radicalism,  and  that  Judson 
Harmon  is  a  reactionist  at  heart.  What 
we  most  need  in  the  Presidential  office  is 
firmness,  wisdom,  dignity,  and  unselfishness. 
Every   sane   and   well-instructed   American 
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should  be  at  once  a  progressive  and  a  con- 
servative. A  man  may  hold  fast  to  well- 
established  institutions  and  at  the  same  time 
seek  to  reform  abuses  and  to  make  laws  and 
governments  conform   with   social   changes. 


Photograpli  by  the  AnieriLan   I'ress  Association,  New  ^  ork 

A    SNAPSHOT   DURING    THE    MEETING     OF    THE    DEMO- 
CRATIC   NATIONAL    COMMITTEE    ON   JANUARY    8 

(James  M.  Guffey.  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  left,  and  Urey 
Woodson,  of  Kentucky,  the  committee's  sec- 
retary, on  the  right) 
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PARTY    SENTIMENT    AT    THE    JACKSON    DAY    DINNER 

(The  Democratic  politicians  seem  very  eager  to  explain 
why  Roosevelt  should  not  be  nominated) 

From  the  Tribune  (Chicago).     Copyright  by  John 
T.  McCutcheon 
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,,,   ,      ,     One  of  the  most  notable  decisions 

Workmen's  i  i      i     i  i  \ 

Compensation  evcr  handed  down  by  an  Ameri- 
'"  '*'*'""'*'"  can  court  was  given  on  November 
14  last,  when  the  Wisconsin  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation law  was  declared  constitutional. 
From  the  standpoint  of  economics  alone  the 
decision  is  memorable;  for,  in  the  words  of 
Chief  Justice  Winslow,  it  upholds  "a  legisla- 
tive attempt  to  reach  within  constitutional 
lines  some  fair  solution  of  a  serious  problem 
which  other  nations,  not  restricted  by  written 
constitutional  inhibitions,  have  solved,  or 
partially  solved,  years  ago."  It  abolishes  a 
great  mass  of  personal-injury  litigation  be- 
tween employer  and  servant, — litigation  that 
involved  enormous  expense  with  most  unsat- 
isfactory results.  The  New  York  decision 
rendering  void  a  similar  act  aroused  much 
discussion  and  was  generally  considered  a  set- 
back to  the  cause  of  industrial  justice  in 
America.  But  the  Wisconsin  decision  fur- 
nishes new  encouragement  to  the  economist. 
Uncjuestionably,  the  Wisconsin  law  will  serve 
as  a  model  for  other  progressive  States.  Its 
main  feature  is,  that  it  gives  the  em])loyer  the 
opportunity  to  accept  a  schedule  of  compen- 
sation offered  by  the  State  Industrial  Com- 
mission and  abide  by  its  regulations  and 
decision,  or  to  resort  to  the  courts  stripped 
of  his  old  common-law  defense — assumption 
of  risk.  That  time-worn  defense  is  entirely 
abrogated  by  the  law.  The  employer's  only 
escape  from  damages  for  injury  now  lies  in 
his  ability  to  prove  that  the  employee  did  not 
exercise  ordinary  care  and  that  such  want 
contributed  directly  to  the  injury.  The  de- 
tails of  the  act  have  been  most  carefully 
worked  out,  and  Wisconsin  again  demon- 
strates the  value  of  cooperation  between  the 
legislature  and  the  university  authorities  on 
labor  questions.  Meanwhile,  an  amendment 
of  the  New  York  constitution,  which  will 
enable  the  passing  of  a  compensation  law 
similar  to  the  one  that  was  made  void  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals  decision  in  that  State, 
is  now  under  consideration. 


M 


A   Great 
Decision 


Judge  Winslow  has  shown  in  this 
decision  that  the  law  can  be  a  pro- 
gressive science  and  that  consti- 
tutions can  be  expanded  to  meet  present-day 
conditions.  These  words  from  the  decision 
will  go  down  in  history: 

When  an  cightecnth-c-entury  constitution  forms 
the  charter  of  liberty  of  a  twentieth-century  govern- 
ment, must  its  general  provisions  t)e  construed 
and  interpreted  by  an  eighteenth-century  mind, 
surrounded  by  eighteenth-century  conditions  and 
ideals?     Clearlv  not.     This  were  to  command  the 


CUIKF  JUSTICE  JOHN  R.  WINSLOW  OF  THE  WISCO 
SUPREME  COURT 


race  to  halt  in  its  progress  to  stretch  the  state  upon 
a  veritable  bed  of  Procrustes.  Where  there  is  no 
express  command  or  prohibition,  but  only  general 
language  or  [policy  to  be  considered,  the  conditions 
prevailing  at  the  time  of  its  adoption  must  have 
their  due  weight,  but  the  changed  social,  economic 
and  governmental  condition  and  ideals  of  the  time, 
as  well  as  the  problems  which  the  changes  have 
produced,  must  also  logically  enter  into  the  con- 
sideration, and  become  influential  factors  in  the 
settlement  of  problems  of  construction  and 
interpretation. 

Thus,  the  court  goes  on  record  as  showing 
a  keen  appreciation  of  the  need  for  a  more 
elastic  interpretation  of  constitutions.  The 
decision,  in  addition  to  being  a  real  contribu- 
tion to  the  social  and  economic  literature  of 
the  day,  is  a  masterpiece  of  legal  literature. 
W^isconsin  may  well  congratulate  herself  that 
she  did  not  lose  Chief  Justice  Winslow  at  the 
time  when  he  was  threatened  with  appoint- 
ment to  the  nation's  highest  court. 

A  matter  entirely  distinct  from 
^Th'bmy'  '^he  principle  involved  in  work- 
men's compensation,  as  inter- 
preted by  the  Wisconsin  courts,  is  the  old 
question  of  employers'  liability,  to  which  a 
quickened  interest  was  imparted  last  month 
by  a  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  which  upheld  the  constitutionality  of 
the  federal  law  of  1908  in  four  cases.  In  one 
of  these  cases  the  court  reversed  an  opinion 
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Representative  Moon  of  Pennsylvania,  Presi- 
dent W.  C.  Brown  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad,  and  D.  L.  Cease,  editor  of  the 
Railroad  Trainman.  This  commission  has 
prepared  a  bill,  having  apph cation  to  rail- 
roads and  trolley  lines,  which  will  shortly  be 
reported  to  Congress.  Extracts  from  this 
bill  that  have  thus  far  been  published  indi- 
cate that  under  its  provisions  a  fixed  per  cent- 
age  of  wages  will  afford  the  basis  of  settlement 
for  injuries  to  all  employees.  Where  death 
results  from  any  injury  the  compensation  to 
the  employee's  family,  to  be  paid  for  a  period 
of  eight  years,  will  vary  according  to  the  num- 
ber and  earning  capacity  of  the  family.  It 
is  also  provided  that  where  permanent  total 
disability  results  from  any  injury  there  shall 
be  paid  to  the  injured  employee  50  per  cent, 
of  his  monthly  wages  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  Machinery  for  enforcing  the  collection 
of  damages  is  provided  by  the  bill,  and  pro- 
\usion  is  made  for  almost  every  concei\-able 
form  of  casualtv. 


I'liolugr-iph  hy  llie  American  Press  Associalion.  New  York 

THK    EQUITABLE    LIFE    BUILDING    BURNING 

(This  photograph  shows  the  size  of  the  Equitable  Building  as 

compared  with  the  modern  skyscrapers) 

of  the  Connecticut  Court  of  Appeals  which 
held  that  an  action  to  recover  under  this 
federal  law  could  not  be  brought  in  a  State 
court.  Chief  Justice  (now  Governor)  Simeon 
E.  Baldwin,  of  Connecticut,  was  the  author 
of  that  opinion,  and  it  will  be  recalled  that  in 
the  political  campaign  of  iqio  a  controversy 
arose  between  Judge  Baldwin  and  ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  concerning  the  attitude  of  the 
courts  toward  legislation  of  this  character. 
This,  rather  than  the  question  of  jurisdiction, 
was  the  issue  at  that  time.  These  decisions 
of  the  federal  Supreme  Court  embody  and 
declare  the  principle  that  a  federal  statute  (if 
constitutional)  must  be  enforced  in  a  State 
even  when  it  conflicts  with  the  law  of  that 
State.  The  effect  of  these  decisions  (in  which 
the  opinions  were  written  by  Justice  Van 
Devanter)  is  to  make  more  certain  the  obtain- 
ing of  justice  for  the  poor  man  as  against  the 
wealthy  corporation. 


T/.   c    ,.  A/    The  home  of  the  Equitable  Life 

The  Eguitable  .  '  -,-      , 

Building      Assurance  Society  of  ^ew  lork, 
one   of   the  most  famous   office 


Fire 


buildings  in  the  world,  M'as  completely  de- 
stroyed by  fire  last  month.  The  darkness  of 
the  early  morning,  the  intense  cold,  and  the 
heavy  gale,  combined  with  the  inflammable 
wooden  construction  of  the  interior  of  the 
building,  furnished  conditions  that  chal- 
lenged the  entire  fire  department  of  Manhat- 
tan. The  call  even  went  out  for  the  first  time 
to  Brooklyn  for  assistance.  Thirty-six  en- 
gines were  summoned,  with  trucks,  fuel  carts 
and  other  apparatus.  Some  thrilling  rescues 
were  effected.  President  Giblin '  of  the  Mer- 
cantile Safe  Deposit  Company,  being  one  of 
those  sa^•ed  from  death.  Six  lives  were  lost, 
including  that  of  the  veteran  fire  fighter  Chief 
Walsh.  The  water  thrown  on  the  building 
quickly  froze  in  the  intense  cold,  converting 
the  walls  into  a  veritable  ice  palace. 


A 
Famous 
Building 


A  National 
Commission 


All  this  gives  point  to  the  work 
of  the  national  Commission  on 
Employers'  Liability  and  Work- 
men's Compensation,  consisting  of  Senator 
Sutherland  of  Utah,  Senator  Chamberlain  of 
Oregon,  Representative  Brantley  of  Georgia, 


Completed  in  1869,  the  old  build- 
ing with  its  imposing  entrance 
arch  of  ornamental  bronze  grill- 
work,  its  many-colored  marble  columns,  and 
other  interior  decoration,  was  still  one  of  the 
show  places  of  New  York.  It  was  eight 
stories  in  height  and  covered  an  acre  of 
ground.  Situated  in  the  heart  of  the  finan- 
cial district,  the  building  contained  the  offices 
of  many  prominent  law  firms,  banking  insti- 
tutions, trust  and  safe  deposit  companies,  and 
within  its  vaults  were  deposited  a  billion  dol- 
lars' worth  of  securities  and  currency.     Ad- 
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I'hutugraph  \>\-  the  Aiii'_Tit.iii  l*r'.-s<  .\»>ociatinii.  Ne^v  \'iirU 

THE  ARCHED  ENTRANCE  OF  THE  EQUITABLE  BUILDING.  NEW  YORK  CITY.  WITH  ITS   HUGE   GRILL- 
WORK  ENCRUSTED  WITH  ICE 


jacent  to  the  Equitable  Building  was  the  New 
York  Clearing  House.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity,  and  sei)arated  only  l)y  the  narrow 
canyon-like  streets,  were  the  buildings  of 
many  well-known  banks  and  trust  companies. 
The  famous  law  liljrary  of  the  Equitable 
Building,  one  of  the  five  best  iji  the  city, 
established  by  President  Hyde  for  the  ten- 
ants of  the  building,  was  completely  de- 
stroyed. The  Ijuilding  was  so  closely  tied  up 
with  the  financial  and  other  activities  of  lower 
New  York  that  its  destruction  temporarily 
disorganized  much  of  the  business  of  the 
district.  New  offices  and  other  facilities  were 
quickly  estabhshcd,  however,  and  hundreds 
of  telephones  were  rigged  uj)  in  a  few  hours. 
The  securities  and  important  records  in  the 
fireproof  vaults  remained  uninjured,  being 
carted  away  in  vanloads  on  the  day  after  the 
fire.  Contrary  to  some  impressions,  the 
Equitable  was  not  a  fireproof  building,  and 
its  loss  furnishes  no  test  of  fireproof  construc- 
tion. The  total  loss  involved  is  roughly  set 
at  about  a  million  dollars.  The  apjiraised 
valuation  of  the  building  and  the  land  was 
$12,100,000.  The  building  itself  was  valued 
at  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  but  its  loss 


causes  no  decrease  of  the  Equitable's  assets, 
as  the  building  was  not  carried  on  the  books 
as  an  'asset,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  old  and 
small  compared  with  present-day  skyscrapers, 
and  also  because  of  the  great  value  of  the  land. 

The  first  month  of  1912  was 
'^"coid"  remarkable  for  intensely  cold 
weather  throughout  the  country. 
From  certain  Weather  Bureau  stations  in  the 
Middle  West  came  reports  of  as  many  as  ten 
consecutive  days  in  which  the  mercury  never 
for  an  instant  rose  above  zero,  while  at  times 
it  fell  as  low  as  fifty  degrees  below.  Such 
periods  of  sustained  cold  are  unusual,  even  in 
this  land  of  cUmatic  extremes.  The  weather 
reports  also  re\ealed  some  curious  and 
unlooked-for  contrasts.  On  January  13,  for 
example,  when  the  thermometer  registered 
forty  degrees  below  zero  at  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  the  tenijH^rature  of  Nome,  Alaska,  had 
risen  two  degrees  above  the  zero  mark  and 
experienced  no  sudden  decline.  The  Weather 
Bureau  rendered  valuable  service  in  fore- 
casting the  advance  and  recession  of  cold 


in   sending   timely 


waves  and- 

severe  gales  along  our  coasts. 


of 
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Mr.  Overton  Price  (Forester)  Dr.  George  F.  Kunz  Mr.  Charles  M.  Dow 

LEADERS  IN  THE  MOVEMENT  TO  CREATE  THE  LETCHWORTH  PARK  ARBORETUM 

A  Great  Elsewlicre  in  this  magazine  (page 
"Tree  _^  203)  appears  a  well-informed  arti- 
useum       ^j^  ^^  ^j^^  plan  and  scope  of  the 

great  arboretum,  or  tree  museum,  for  which 
])rovision  was  made  in  the  will  of  the  late 
Dr.  William  Pryor  Letchworth,  who  for  a 
long  term  of  years  rendered  distinguished 
service  to  the  State  of  New  York  on  its  Board 
of  Charities.  The  author  of  the  article,  Mr. 
Charles  M.  Dow,  was  himself  in  Dr.  Letch- 
worth's  confidence  while  the  plans  for  the 
arboretum  were  maturing.  He  is  a  trustee 
of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Society,  and  Director  of  the  Letchworth 
Park,  which  is  now  the  property  of  the  State 
of  New  York  under  the  terms  of  a  munificent 
gift  made  by  Dr.  Letchworth  during  his  life- 
time. This  society,  with  a  long  name  but  a 
clearly  defined  purpose,  is  custodian  of  the 
park  under  the  terms  of  the  grant  to  the 
State,  and  in  that  capacity  has  taken  the 
initiative  in  establishing  the  arboretum, 
which  will  afford  an  exhibit  of  growing  trees 
in  every  species  which  can  exist  in  our  soil 
and  climate, — something  never  before  at- 
tempted in  this  country.  Public-spirited 
citizens  of  the  type  represented  by  Dr. 
George  F.  Kunz,  president  of  the  society,  who 
has  already  given  years  of  fruitful  service  to 
the  public,  constitute  the  society's  member- 
ship and  directorate,  and  no  better  proof  is 
needed  of  the  ability  and  fitness  of  this  organ- 
ization to  direct  and  maintain  a  public  work 
of  such  importance  than  the  society's  success 
in  its  administration  of  Watkins  Glen,^now 


DR.  WILLIAM    PRYOR    LETCHWORTH 

(Whose  generous  gift  to  the  State  of  New  York  made  possible 
the  creation  of  the  arboretum  bearing  his  name) 

unhappily  ended  by  the  exigencies  of  spoils 
politics.  It  is  also  fortunate  that  the  technical 
direction  of  the  arboretum  is  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  so  capable  a  man  as  Mr.Overton  Price. 
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The     most     imporlant     achievc- 
^Paruament    ^t^'nts  of  the  British  Parliament 

which  was  prorogued  on  Decem- 
ber 1 6  were  the  enactments  into  law  of  the 
measure  curtailing  the  powers  of  the  House  of 
Lords  and  what  has  come  to  be  known  as 
Lloyd-George's  National  Insurance  bill.  The 
clearest  exposition  of  this  almost  revolution- 
ary insurance  legislation  that  we  have  yet 
seen  is  contained  in  the  interview  given  by 
the  British  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
Mr.  Stead  and  printed  on  page  194  of  this 
Review.  Another  imi)ortant  enactment  was 
that  limiting  the  life  of  future  sessions  of  Par- 
liament to  five  years,  instead  of  seven,  as  here- , 
tofore.  The  next  session,  which  begins  on 
the  14th  of  the  present  month,  will  consider 
a  number  of  almost  equally  important  meas- 
ures. One  is  the  matter  of  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland,  which  will  be  embodied  in  law  some 
time  next  month,  if  nothing  meanwhile  occurs 
to  disturb  the  working  coalition  of  the  Lib- 
erals, the  Irish  Nationalists,  and  the  Labor 
ites.  Another  is  the  bill  to  extend  the  suf- 
frage, the  main  provisions  of  which  we  out- 
lined in  these  pages  in  January.  In  the 
minds  of  an  increasing  number  of  Englishmen 
the  foreign  policies  of  the  Liberal  government 
have  failed  to  carry  out  the  traditional  atti- 
tude of  British  statesmanship  toward  alli- 
ances and  toward  weaker  nations  when  op- 
pressed by  more  powerful  ones.  We  print 
on  page  199  Mr.  Stead's  characteristic  com- 
ments on  the  achievements  and  shortcomings 
of  the  British  Foreign  Office  under  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey. 

The  "  examination  "  of  the  Franco- 
^"fnfrJ^nce"  German  Moroccan  treaty  last 
month  by  the  foreign  relations 
committee  of  the  French  Senate  precipitated 
a  ministerial  crisis  which  resulted  in  the  res- 
ignation of  the  entire  Caillaux  cabinet  on 
January  10.  The  crisis,  which  has  been 
brewing  ever  since  the  treaty  was  signed  (on 
November  4),  was  due  to  repeated  charges, 
made  in  the  press  and  on  the  floor  of  both 
houses  of  Parliament,  that  the  French  Am- 
bassador in  Berlin,  M.  Jules  Cambon,  did  not 
have  a  free  hand  in  the  negotiations  with 
Germany,  and  that  other  negotiations, — of 
which  the  foreign  office,  the  President,  and 
the  ambassador  were  ignorant, — were  being 
secretly  conducted  between  the  two  coun- 
tries concerning  railroad  concessions  in  the 
Congo,  the  Cameroons,  and  Morocco.  "In 
short,"  says  Henri  Rochefort,  that  brilliant 
radical,  reviewing  "the  Moroccan  situation 
and  after"'  in  his  journal,  the  Intransigeanl, 


RAYMOND    I'OIXCARE,  THK    NKW    FRENCH    PREMIER, 
ONE    OF    THE    REPUBLIC'S    STRONG    MEN 

the  majority  of  Frenchmen  have  excellent  reasons 
for  believing  that  considerations  of  international 
finance  were  permitted  to  enter  to  the  detriment 
of  the  colonial  interests,  and  even  of  the  honor  of 
France,  and  for  this  M.  Caillaux  must  be  held  re- 
sponsible. .  .  .  To-day  France  is  governed  al).so- 
lutelj-  by  financiers.  When  this  is  the  case  a  na- 
tion is  in  a  precarious  position. 

Premier  Caillaux,  before  resigning,  vigor- 
ously denied  that  any  secret  negotiations  had 
been  conducted  with  Germany.  After  some 
difficulty  President  Fallieres  succeeded  in 
persuading  M.  Raymond  Poincare  to  form 
what  is  regarded  as  a  very  strong  cabinet. 
The  members  are  as  follows:  Premier  and 
Minister  of  Foreign  AfYairs,  Raymond  Poin- 
care; Minister  of  Justice,  Aristide  Briand; 
Minister  of  Labor,  Leon  Bourgeois;  IMinister 
of  War,  Alexandre  Millerand;  Minister  of 
Marine,  Theophile  Delcasse;  Minister  of 
Finance,  L.  L.  Klotz;  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior, Jules  Steeg;  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
Jean  Dupuy;  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Jules 
Pams;  Minister  of  Colonies,  M.  Le  Brun; 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  M.  Giusthau; 
Minister  of  Commerce,  Fernand  David. 
The  whole  French  press  welcomes  the  new 
ministry  as  a  national  combination  of  leading 
statesmen,  eminently  fitted  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  situation.  It  is  the  strongest 
cabinet  France  has  had  in  years. 
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KING    GEORGE    AND   QUEEN    MARY    RECEIVING    THE 

HOMAGE    OF    THEIR    INDIAN    SUBJECTS    AFTER 

THE    CORONATION    AT    DELHI 

T^    „   .  ,. ,  The   significant   fact   about   the 

The  Socialist  "  .  ,       ,         . 

Gain  in  German  national  elections,  the 
enmwy  ^^^^  ballotings  of  which  took 
|)lace  on  the  twelfth  day  of  last  month,  is 
the  revelation  that  close  to  32  per  cent, 
of  the  voters  of  the  empire  are  Socialists. 
The  total  aggregate  popular  vote  of  the  So- 
cialist party  is  approximately  4,400,000.  The 
exact  figures  will  be  obtainable  only  after  the 
secondary  elections  have  taken  place.  These, 
it  was  expected,  would  be  held  at  convenient 
intervals  during  late  January  and  early  in 
the  present  month.  In  those  districts  where 
no  candidate  polled  more  than  half  the  votes 
cast  there  is  a  stichwahl  or  second  contest 
within  the  fortnight  following  between  the 
two  candidates  who  received  the  most  votes 
in  the  first  election.  In  the  first  ballotings 
the  Socialists  gained  28  seats.  Sixty-four 
of  that  party  were  elected  as  compared  with 
thirty  at  the  first  ballots  in  1907  and  fifty- 
three  at  the  dissolution.  The  general  results 
showed  Conservative,  Centre,  National- 
Liberal  and  Radical  losses,  with  each  of  these 
parties  contesting  a  number  of  seats.  The 
Socialist  gains  were  made  at  the  expense  of 
the  Radicals  rather  than  by  drawing  from  the 
conservative  groups. 


j^^  If  it  were  not  for  the  inequalities 
Next  of  electoral  distribution  in  Ger- 
Reichstag  ^g^^y^  ^j^g  Sociafists  would  Un- 
doubtedly dominate  the  national  Parlia- 
ment. That  body,  when  it  meets  this 
month,  will  certainly  be  radically  altered  in 
political  complexion.  Germany  has  not  been 
redistricted  since  187 1.  As  the  cities,  where 
the  strength  of  the  Social  Democrats  is  great- 
est, have  grown  immensely  in  population, 
and  most  of  the  old  districts  controlled  by  the 
Conservatives  and  Centralists  have  increased 
but  slightly,  the  representation  of  the  Social 
Democrats  in  the  Reichstag  is  absurdly 
disproportionate  to  that  of  the  two  parties 
that  formed  the  government  coalition  in  the 
last  Reichstag.  Thus,  Berlin,  with  493,457 
voters,  in  1907,  has  six  representatives,  while 
East  Prussia,  with  402,945,  has  seventeen. 
But  there  will  be  no  readjustment  of  elec- 
toral districts  throughout  the  empire  so 
long  as  the  Kaiser  and  the  Junkerthum 
can  have  their  way. 

With  the  annexation  of  Tripoli  by 
^^%fTsia°"  Italy,  the  partition  of  Africa  by 

Europe  is  virtually  complete. 
This  fact  is  too  patent  and  dramatic  to  escape 
the  moralists  and  the  editorial  writers.  At 
the  very  moment,  however,  when  Africa  is 
being  carved  up  by  the  white  races  of  Europe, 
the  vaster  continent  of  Asia  is  being  con- 
quered, or  dominated,  by  men  of  European 
nations.  Yet  apparently  this  fact  has  not 
been  so  clear  to  the  chroniclers  of  history  as 
it  is  being  made.  This  is  the  fifth  time  in 
recorded  history  that  the  peoples  of  Europe 
have  attempted  to  subjugate  the  peoples  of 
Asia — or,  at  least,  to  gain  control  of  Asiatic 
lands  for  their  own  advantage. 

.   It  was  to  realize  a  vainglorious 

Europe  and  '^ 

Asia  in      dream  that  Alexander  of  Macedon 
Historu      ggj.  ^^|.  J.Q  conquer  Asia.     Rome 

renewed  the  attempt  as  part  of  her  steady  pol- 
icy of  conquering  as  much  of  the  world  as 
might  be  expected  to  pay.  The  Crusaders 
sallied  forth  to  subjugate  the  most  ancient  of 
continents,  avowedly  to  rescue  the  birthplace 
of  Christianity  from  the  infidel.  Equally  as 
potent  a  moving  cause  of  the  Crusades,  how- 
ever, was  the  desire  to  establish,  among  the 
ruins  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  principalities 
and  domains  for  men  of  title  for  whom 
Europe  no  longer  offered  any  chance  for  ad- 
venture or  even  maintenance.  Then,  for 
500  years,  Europe  all  but  forgot  Asia.  In  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  Russia 
and  Britain  were  awakened  once  more  by  the 
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eastward  urge.  The  Muscovite  empire  seized 
the  vast  isolated  region  of  North  Asia,  un- 
broken from  the  Urals  to  the  Pacific,  while 
Britain  grasi:)ed  the  almost  equally  vast  and 
isolated  peninsula  of  Hindustan,  stretching 
southward  from  the  Himalayas  far  into  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

,,    . ,  Siberia,  Russia's  Asiatic  empire. 

The  Advance  '  ^•^      ^  i       • 

of  Russia  and  has  grown  Steadily  .by  the  glacier- 
like  movement  of  Russian  trade 
and  diplomacy,  ever  eastward  and  south- 
ward, while  India,  Britain's  Asiatic  domain, 
has  increased  with  scarcely  an  interruption, 
northward,  westward,  and  eastward,  until, 
in  the  cynicaP phrase  of  Russian  statecraft, 
the  frontiers  are  now  all  but  coterminous. 
To-day  they  have  almost  met  in  the  effete 
land  of  Omar  Khayyam.  To-morrow,  having 
advanced  over  Tibet  and  Turkestan,  they 
may  touch  in  western  China.  When  these 
movements  first  began,  neither  Russia  nor 
Britain  reahzed  just  what  they  were  doing. 
They  had  no  formulated  plans.  Their  adven- 
turers, merchants,  emigrants  and  scheming 
foreign  offices  simply  went  forward  to  empire 
building,  which — they  hoped  in  some  vague 
sort  of  way — -would  be  of  material  advantage. 

The  movement,  which  began  in 
^'"cau!es"^  the  cl Oiling  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century, — when,  following 
the  Chino-Japanese  war,  Russia  accjuired 
Port  Arthur  and  its  hinterland,  and  Germany 
established  herself  in  at  Kiaou  Chau, — had 
a  clearer  and  more  conscious  impelling  motive. 
This  motive  or  cause  was  twofold,  the  first 
factor  being  the  misere  (the  French  term  is 
more  inclusive  than  our  English  word  "po\-- 
erty")  under  which  the  ever-increasing 
masses  of  Europe  are  comjielled  to  exist,  and 


the  second  the  ever-widening  search  for  com- 
mercial markets.  The  first  sent  forth  the 
bold  adventurers  and  hardy  emigrants,  who, 
beginning  with  Yermak,  won  Siberia  for  the 
Russian  crown;  and  it  is  still  spilling  Rus- 
sia's poverty-ridden  children  into  the  vast 
reaches  of  the  unoccupied  Orient.  The  sec- 
ond, with  foreign  offices  and  armies  and 
navies  as  its  missionaries,  is  now  reaching 
out  for  the  markets  of  those  ancient  lands 
where  a  majority  of  the  human  family  still 
dwell.  Markets  once  secured,  the  rights  of 
sovereignty  are  invoked  to  protect  trade, 
railroads  are  built  and  financial  institutions 
established.  And  this  is  the  whole  story  of 
Europe's  advance  upon  Asia,  the  most  dra- 
matic chapters  of  which  are  now  being  un- 
folded before  our  eyes.  ■ 


Asia  in 
1912 


There  could  be  no  more  impressive 
demonstration  of  this  advance 
and  conquest  than  a  comparison 
of  the  map  of  Asia  two  decades  ago  with  that 
of  the  continent  in  this  year  191 2.  Then 
there  were  a  dozen  or  more  independent  or 
semi-independent  nations.  To-day,  Japan, 
China,  and  Siam  are  the  only  countries 
not  absolutely  dominated  from  Europe, — al- 
though Turkey's  capital  is,  of  course,  Eu- 
ropean only  in  a  geographical  sense.  More- 
over, Siam  is  virtually  under  French  and 
English  suzerainty,  and  the  partition  of 
China  by  Europe  has  actually  begun.  The 
continent  of  Asia,  as  the  map-maker  of  191 2 
will  show  it,  is  divided,  generally  speaking, 
into  (i)  Russia's  possessions  and  "spheres 
influence";  (2)  Britain's  possessions  and 
sphere;  (3)  Japan's  possessions  and  the 
regions  in  which  Japanese  influence  is  pre- 
dominant; (4)  China,  the  extent  and  status 
of  which  are  now  hanging  in  the  balance; 
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(5)  the  colonies  and  sphere  of  France;  (6)  the  ^^^  ^^.^^  The  march  of  the  Russian  and 
three  semi-independent  countries,  all  even  Situation  in  British  frontiers  in  Asia  has 
now  ear-marked  for  European  absorption;  ^*"'  given  rise  to  the  most  Important 
and  (7)  the  small  holdings  of  Germany  and  political  situation  on  that  continent.  It  may- 
Portugal.  The  map  on  the  opposite  page  be  said  that  all  Asiatic  politics  hinges  on  this 
shows  Asia  as  it  is  now  ruled  or  at  least  situation.  Persian  independence  is  sacri- 
dominated  from  Europe.  ficed  to  it;   the  fate  of  China  depends  on  it 

primarily  and  only  in  a  secondary  sense  upon 
The  Russian  ^^  ^^'*  ^ge-long  effort  to  secure  the  attitude  of  Japan,  which,  in  its  turn,  is 
and  British  a  warm-watcr  port,  Russia  be-  largely  conditioned  by  the  activities  of  the 
pheres  sj-j-ifjgs  Mauchuria  to  which  she  Russian  and  British  foreign  offices.  The  fu- 
is  about  to  add  vast  MongoHa  and  Chinese  ture  of  Turkey  also  is  bound  up  with  Russian 
Turkestan  (for  that  is  what  the  "independ-  and  British  expansion  in  Asia.  Indeed,  it  is 
ence"  of  these  former  Chinese  provinces  Russia's  designs  in  Persia,  along  her  Cau- 
means  in  its  practical  results) ;  secures  Eng-  casus  border,  and  toward  changing  the  inter- 
land's  consent  to  absorb  northern  Persia,  and  national  status  of  the  Dardanelles  that  are 
lays  elaborate  plans  for  the  conquest  of  causing  the  government  at  Constantinople 
Turkey.  Germany,  by  her  Bagdad  Railway,  more  anxiety  than  the  loss  of  TripoU  to 
aims  at  the  control  of  Anatolia,  and  at  Italy.  The  first  is  a  question  of  life  or 
Kiaou  Chau  secures  a  dominant  position  in  death  as  a  sovereign  power,  the  second 
the  Chinese  province  of  Shantung.  British  means  nothing  more  than  a  loss  of  territory 
India  is  no  longer  limited  to  the  peninsula  of  and  prestige.  The  Porte  is  not  deceived 
Hindustan.  When  George  V,  King  of  Great  in  this  matter. 
Britain,  was  crowned  Emperor  of  India  at  the 
impressive  Durbar  held  at  Delhi  in  Decem-  „             Russia's  desire  for  a  port  which 

11                  -iiri            /■                            I'l  Russian                                                               i 

ber,  he  received  the  fealty  of  a  realm  which  state-       shall    be    always    free  from  ice 

now  includes,  besides  India  proper,  Burmah,  "'^'^       has  been  one  of  the  historic  im- 

Baluchistan,  Assam  and  immense  regions  in  pelling    motives    of    her    eastward    march, 

the    Malay    Peninsula.      Britain's    Asiatic  Scarcely  less  powerful  has  been  the  necessity 

sphere  also  covers  about  a  third  of  Persia,  to  divert  the  attention  of  her  people  from 

a  fair-sized  corner  of  Arabia,  a  recognized  their  domestic  misery  and  backward  condi- 

" predominance    of    political    interest"    in  tion    by    a    vigorous    foreign    policy    which 

Tibet,    and    an    almost    unchallenged   com-  should   also  pro^•ide   adventure  as  well   as 

mercial  supremacy  in  the  vast  valley  of  the  offices  and  spoils  for  a  large  class  of  idle  "no- 

Yangste  river,  besides   the  island  of  Hong  bility."    The  reports  of  Russian  finance  min- 

Kong  in  the  China  Sea.  isters  usually  indicate  ''revenues  in  excess  of 

expenditures,  even  of  the  estimates."     The 

r       ,   n  ,  Indo-China   is  a  French  colony,  annual  report  of  Minister  Kokovtsev,  who 

France  s  Col-                                                                  .   .      /  .         ,              '       .           .            .            ,        ,                  ' 

onies  and  Siam  and  the  other  quasi-inde-  is  also  premier,  just  issued,  shows  a  sur- 
'^'"'""'*  ^"""'■^  pendent  Malay  States  are  per-  plus  of  more  than  $200,000,000.  At  the 
meated  with  French  influence,  while  China's  same  time,  the  taxpayers  whose  earnings 
island  of  Hainan  and  her  fairest  provinces  of  go  to  make  up  this  excess  revenue  are  so 
Yunnan  and  Szechuen  are  earmarked  for  poor  and  have  so  little  reserve  capital  that 
France  if  ever'the  Middle  Kingdom  is  actu-  as  frequently  as  every  second  year  they 
ally  divided  up.  Japan  formally  annexed  are  reduced  by  a  single  bad  harvest  to  a  con- 
Korea  several  years  ago  and  it  now  figures  dition  actually  desperate.  In  certain  see- 
on  Japanese  maps  as  the  province  of  Chosen,  tions  of  European  Russia,  owing  to  generally 
Besides  this  the  Mikado's  empire  owns  the  backward  political  and  social  conditions  and^ 
island  of  Formosa  which  she  took  from  China  the  lack  of  modern  agricultural  methods, 
at  the  close  of  the  war  of  1895.  Her  victory  famine  has  become  chronic.  Hundreds  of 
over  Russia  a  decade  later  made  her  un-  thousands  of  peasants  are  suffering  for  food 
disputed  mistress  of  southern  Manchuria,  and  tens  of  thousands  are  on  the  verge  of 
through  her  land  leases  and  railroads,  and  starvation.  Government  relief  measures 
turned  over  to  her  the  southern  half  of  the  have  largely  failed — principally,  we  learn 
island  of  Sakhalin  (or  Karafuto,  as  the  Jap-  from  reliable  sources,  because,  under  bureau- 
anese  call  it).  A  British  colonial  expert  has  cratic  management  most  of  the  funds  ap- 
given  it  as  his  opinion  that  if  Europe  can  propriated  by  the  imperial  authorities  for 
avoid  internal  war,  she  will  be  mistress  of  many  hungry  stomachs  never  got  further 
Asia  by  the  year  2000.  than  a  few  greedy  palms. 
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A   PANORAMIC  VIEW  OF  THE  GREAT  CEREMONY  OF  THE  DURBAR  AT  DELHI.    A  SCENE  IN 


„  ,  ,  ,        Vet,  in  the  face  of  this  famine  and 
Against  the    the  many  Other  pressing  domestic 

United  States  i   i  iU         ti  •  t\ 

problems,  the  Russian  Duma, 
last  month,  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
oratory  to  the  consideration  of  the  status  of 
the  Jews,  as  raised  by  the  abrogation  of  the 
treaty  (of  1832.  On  December  18  Presi- 
dent Taft  requested  Ambassador  Bakmetiev 
to  notify  his  government  that  the  United 
States  had  decided  to  terminate  the  treaty. 
On  December  1 9  the  Senate  unanimously  rati- 
fied the  President's  action,  embodied  in  a 
resolution  introduced  by  Senator  Lodge,  and 
the  next  day  the  House  also  concurred. 
Officially  the  Russian  Government  made  no 
complaint.  The  press  of  the  empire,  how- 
ever, at  once  became  very  bitter  in  its  com- 
ments, agreeing  that,  even  if  a  new  treaty 
were  concluded,  no  concessions  would  be 
made  on  the  question  of  admitting  Hebrews 
holding  American  passports.  On  December 
28  a  Nationalist  member  introduced  in  the 
Duma  a  bill  (i)  providing  for  the  absolute 
and  complete  exclusion  from  Russia  of  all 
American  citizens  of  the  Jewish  religion,  and 
(2)  increasing  by  100  per  cent,  the  customs 
duties  on  imports  from  the  United  States. 
This  increase  is  to  apply  to  all  American 
l)roducts,  unless  the  regular  Russian  rate  is 
less  than  the  American  duty  on  this  product 
from  Russia.  In  that  case  a  duty  equal  to 
the  American  rate  is  to  be  collected. 


„         ,       .  The  wording  of  the  bill  refers  to' 

Passports  and  .  "  i  •    i      i 

the  Russian  thosc  iiatioHS  which  do  uot  cnjoy 
ection  ^^^  most-fa\"ored  nation  clause 
of  Russia's  treaties  of  commerce."  A  decla- 
ration accomj:)anying  the  bill,  drawn  up  by 
Alexander  Gutchkov,  the  famous  Octobrist 
leader  and  former  jjresident  of  the  Duma, 
review's  the  Jewish-American  passport  situ- 
ation from  the  Russian  point  of  view,  and 
openly  shows  that  the  proposed  legislation 
is  aimed  principally  at  the  United  States. 
The  bill  would  become  operative  on  Decem- 
ber 18,  igi2.  Russia,  like  ourselves,  will 
hold  a  national  election  this  year.  Of  course, 
normally  the  Duma  does  not  make  foreign 
])olicy.  It  does  not  even  have  the  deciding 
\'oice  in  the  enactment  of  tariffs.  The  pres- 
ent Duma,  however,  is  composed  mainly  of 
the  conservative  "Squirearchy,"  which  has 
more  in  harmony  with  the  policies  of  the 
Czar  than  most  of  his  own  bureaucracy.  It 
is  certain  that  any  candidates  espousing  the 
Jewish  cause  will  be  defeated.  It  does  not 
seem  likely  that  the  negotiation  of  a  new 
treaty  to  replace  that  of  1832  will  be  possi- 
ble before  the  Russian  elections. 


^^  .^  In\Tighing  against  the  Jews  and 
"Punishing"   demanding  retaliation  against  the 

^«''«'"  United  States  for  abrogating  the 
treaty  of  1832,  is  one  way  of  distracting 
'.he  attention  of  the  Russian  masses  from  the 
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destitution  that  seems  to  be  their  fate.  An- 
other is  the  "glorious  forward  policy,  in  de- 
fense of  Russia's  honor  and  interests,"  which 
is  the  way  the  jingoistic  Novoye  Vremya  refers 
to  the  Muscovite  "punitive  expedition" 
against  Persia.  After  several  bloody  battles 
at  Tabriz,  Resht  and  Enzeli,  during  which  the 
Persian  Nationalists  displayed  unexpected 
soldierlike  qualities,  the  Russian  invading 
force  bore  down  all  resistance,  not  only  that 
in  the  field,  but  also  in  the  Majlis  or  Parlia- 
ment. On  December  20  the  Majlis  agreed 
to  the  Russian  ultimatum  of  November  29, 
demanding  the  dismissal  of  W.  Morgan 
Shuster,  the  American  Treasurer-General, 
some  of  whose  acts,  though  of  undoubted  ben- 
efit to  Persia,  afforded  Russia  the  pretext  for 
active  intervention  in  Persian  affairs.  In 
leaving  Teheran,  on  January  11,  to  return  to 
this  country,  Mr.  Shuster  gave  out  the  fol- 
lowing statement  to  the  press: 

From  a  condition  of  comparative  order  and  se- 
curity, which  prevailed  up  to  last  October,  Persia 
has  now  been  thrown  by  the  powers'  actions  into 
complete  anarchy  and  disaster.  The  British  Lib- 
eral Government's  official  pronouncement  against 
the  Persian  Constitution,  which  five  years  ago  the 
same  government  strongly  encouraged,  has  filled 
the  hearts  of  the  most  devoted  Persians  with  de- 
spair. Without  future  hope,  the  Nationalist  ele- 
ments resign  the  control  of  the  country's  fate  to 
agencies  which  have  ever  proved  themselves  willing 
instruments  of  foreign  encroachment.  When  the 
Majlis    granted    me    extraordinary    powers    last 


June  I  pledged  myself  loyally  to  serve  that  body, 
which,  under  the  Constitution,  represented  the 
entire  Persian  nation.  I  have  scrupulously  kept 
that  pledge,  and  only  by  keeping  it  in  full  did  I 
obtain  the  nation's  constant  moral  support,  en- 
abling me  to  resist  the  open  and  covert  intrigues 
of  successive  ministries  more  or  less  opposed  to 
financial  control  and  reforms.  When  the  Majlis 
disappeared,  I  could  but  accept  the  cabinet's 
termination  of  my  services  despite  the  efforts  of 
Deputies  urging  me  to  reject  the  same  on  grounds 
of  illegality.  The  record  proves  that  no  step  was 
taken  by  me  except  in  exact  accord  with  the  policy 
of  the  representative  body  which  I  agreed  faith- 
fully to  serve. 


As  to 
Persian 


Both  Russia  and  Britain  have 
more  than  once  ofiScially  dis- 
""'"""'"''''"^  claimed  any  intention  to  seize 
Persian  territory.  Both,  however,  decline  to 
admit  that  Persia  is  independent.  "A  king- 
dom which  is  divided  into  two  spheres  of  for- 
eign influence,"  says  a  statement  in  one  of  the 
semi-official  Russian  journals,  "whose  right 
to  build  railways  was  for  years  suspended, 
and  whose  finances  and  foreign  policy  are  in 
the  hands  of  two  guardian  empires,  can  be 
said  to  be  independent  only  by  a  courteous 
extension  of  the  meaning  of  the  term."  This 
is  no  doubt  true.  It  is  the  selfish  and  unpro- 
voked encroachments  of  the  great  Euro- 
pean powers  upon  a  weak  nation  endeavoring 
to  regenerate  itself,  hovvever,  that  have  justi- 
fied the  condemnation  of  the  world.  Russia 
asserts  that  Persia  is  to  blame  for  the  disor- 
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THE  SHROUD  OF  PERSIA 

(After  Heine) 
The  shuttle  flies,  the  loom  is  loud. 
The  master  his  dire  weapon  waves 
O'er  us,  the  weakest  of  his  slaves. 
Who  weave  our  well-loved  Persia's  shroud. 

From  the  Amslerdammer  (Amsterdam) 


ders  and  the  fighting  that  have  taken  place. 
Persia,  being  too  weak  to  prove  that  she  is 
right,  must  of  course  be  in  the  wrong. 
Meanwhile,  in  spite  of  the  complete  submis- 
sion of  the  Persian  Government  to  Russia's 
demands,  no  Russian  troops  have  been  with- 
drawn from  Persian  territory. 


"D     -^   ^„  The  unanimous  election,  at  Nan- 

President "  ' 

of  kmg,  on  December  29,  by  the 
'""  Provisional  Assembly,  represent- 
ing the  revolted  Chinese  provinces,  of  Dr.  Sun 
Yat-sen  to  be  "President  of  the  Provisional 
Government  of  the  United  Provinces  of 
China"  was  a  most  important  and  dramatic 
event  in  the  history  of  the  Chinese  people. 
The  departure  of  the  imperial  family  from 
Peking,  reported  last  month,  and  the  agree- 
ment wrung  from  the  Manchu  princes  by  the 
Premier,  Yuan  Shih-kai,  to  submit  to  the  vote 
of  a  national  convention  properly  chosen  the 
question  of  China's  future  form  of  govein- 
ment,  were  also  of  deep  significance.  Of 
even  more  serious  import,  however,  was  the 
breaking  away  from  its  Chinese  allegiance  of 


the  vast  northern  province  of  Mongolia,  and 
the  Russian  demand  that  China  either  reas- 
sert her  authority  at  once  or  recognize 
Mongolian  independence.  Such  independ- 
ence the  Muscovite  government  graciously 
agreed  to  "protect." 

Whether  under  a   constitutional 

Monarchy  ,  ,.  r  r 

or  monarchy  or  a  republican  form  of 

Republic?  government,  the  Chinese  people 
are  quite  capable  of  taking  carfc  of  them- 
selves and  developing  in  the  arts  and  methods 
of  civilization  and  progress.  The  events  of 
the  past  half  year  have  abundantly  pro\-en 
this.  E\'en  if — as  now  seems  fairly  likely — 
the  empire  should  be  divided,  a  monarcliy, 
under  constitutional  limitations,  remaining 
in  the  north,  and  a  republic  arising  in  the 
south,  the  country  would  still  remain  Chinese 
and  the  will  of  the  people,  expressed  in  some 
modern  way,  would  rule  the  nation's  des- 
tinies. Yuan  Shih-kai, it  is  true,  is  a  partisan 
of  the  old  regime,  provided  it  is  made  to  moder- 
nize itself  in  a  measure.  Yuan,  as  the  last 
hope  of  the  Manchu,  the  sole  survi\'ing  prop 
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of  the  old  order,  is  slcet'clied 
vividly  and  sympathecically, 
yet  unsparingly,  on  another 
page  this  month.  With  all 
his  faults,  Yuan  is  a  patriotic 
Chinese.  Dr.  Sun,  who  was 
formally  installed  as  Pro- 
visional President  on  January 
I,  is  a  modern  progressive 
man  of  unusual  ability.  If 
his  election  is  confirmed  as 
permanent  President  he  an- 
nounces that  many  reforms 
will  be  introduced  at  once, 
including  the  use  of  the 
western  alphabet,  the  Gre- 
gorian calendar  and  the  met- 
ric system.  Any  form  of 
government  under  men  of 
this  character  would  mean 
China  for  the  Chinese  with 
the  most  modern,  progress- 
ive administration. 


Russia 

and 

Mongolia 


DR.  SUN  YAT-SEN.   PRESIDENT  OF  THE  PROVISIONAL  REPUBLIC 
OF  THE  UNITED  PROVINCES  OF  CHINA 


The  action  of  Rus- 
sia in  forcing  the 
situation  in  Mon- 
golia has  already  resulted  in 
her  assumption  of  a  virtual 
protectorate  over  that   vast 
region, — almost  equal  in  size 
to  China  proper, — and   this 
marks  the  beginning  of  the 
absorption  by  the  European 
powers  of  the  outlying  por- 
tions of  China.      For  many 
years,  thanks  to  the  Musco- 
vite methods  of  "benevolent 
assimilation,"  Mongolia  has 
been     more     Russian     than 
Chinese.    A  glance  at  the  map 
will  show  that  one  of  the  first 
advantages   to   Russia  from  any  unrest  in    traders  in  Mongolia  and  to  permit  the  estab- 
China  would  be  in  the  control  of  Mongolia,    lishment  of  Russian  garrisons  in  the  chief 
Not  only  is  this  province    Siberia's   next-    towns  of  Mongolia  for  the  "protection  of  the 
door  neighbor,   but    it    is    over  this    ever-    consulates."     Reports  last  month,  from  the 
faithful  Buddhist  stronghold    of  the  north    reliable  correspondent  of  the  London  Times 
that  Russia  has  been  planning  for  years  to   at  Peking,  stated  that  "both  JNIongolia  and 
construct  a  railroad  connecting  the  Trans-   Turkestan  have  passed  under  Russian  influ- 
Siberian  system  with  Peking,  thus  bringing   ence   and   will   practically   become  Russian 
Europe  by   three  or  four   days    nearer   to   protectorates.  Russia  ^^  ill  at  any  time  be  able 
the  Chinese  capital  than   it   is  at  present,    to  annex  them."     Mean^\hile,  Yuan  Shih-kai 
Eastern    or    Chinese  Turkestan    has    been  openly  charges   that  it  is  British  financial 
honeycombed  by  Russian  "influences"  and  interests  that  are  preventing  a  settlement  in 
"interests"  ever  since  Western,  or  Russian,    China,  and  British  Indian  regiments,  ostensi- 
Turkestan  passed  under  the  scepter  of  the  bly  to  punish  the  rebellious  Abors,  and  to 
Bear.     Last  summer  Russian  troops  seized   ".see  that  no  untoward  circumstances  attend 
the  Ili  valley  in  Chinese  Turkestan  and  forced   the  succession  in  Nepal,"  are  advancing  into 
China  to  extend  the  privileges  of  Russian   the  territory  of  Tibet. 
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more  effectively  to  oppress  and 
oppose  the  interests  of  the 
people  over  which  it  rules. 

The  present  revolution, 
concludes  this  Oriental  stu- 
dent, is  the  Chinese  version 
of  the  Western  doctrine  of 
liberty  and  equality. 


The 


Cupyri^ht  Ijy  Underwood  &  Underwoud.  New  York 

A    CHINESE    REBEL    GUX    ON    THE    FIRING    LINE    AT    HANKOW 


^^g  It  has  been  due  in  very  large 
Meaning  mcasure  to  the  Chinese  students 
educated  in  American  and  British 
institutions  of  learning  that  the  spirit  of  the 
Occident  has  permeated  old  China,  and  so 
largely  contributed  to  bring  about  the  present 
revolution.  We  have  recei\-ed  a  \-ery  inter- 
esting letter  from  a  clear-headed  Chinese 
student  at  one  of  our  largest  American  uni- 
versities. He  maintains  that  the  primary 
causes  of  the  mo^'ement  have  been  the  same 
as  those  responsible  for  every  revolution 
recorded  in  the  history  of  the  West:  "  the  fail- 
ure of  government  to  fulfill  certain  duties 
and  to  grant  certain  liberties  deemed  by  the 
masses  to  be  necessary  to  their  happiness;  the 
corruption  and  abuses  of  the  courts;  or  a 
change  in  the  method  of  thinking  on  the 
part  of  the  people."  He  indicts  the  Manchu 
Government-  on  the  first  three  counts,  and 
insists  that  the  Chinese  people  have  radi- 
cally changed  their  method  of  thinking  during 
the  past  decade.  The  Manchu  rulers  not 
only  "realize  the  inadequacy  of  their  own 
civilization,  but  they  know  that  it  is  not  a 
good  policy  to  enlighten  the  people."  Schools 
have  been  ordered  established  in  a  series  of 
Imperial  edicts,  it  is  true;  "but  paper  is 
cheap,  and  so  is  ink."  Schoolhouses  there 
are  in  China,  but  they  are  empty  because 
there  are  no  properly  trained  teachers  and 
administrators  to  make  use  of  them. 

Railway  and  telegraph  lines, — external  and 
materialized  symbols  only,  but  mistaken  by  the 
rulers  for  the  essence  of  Western  civilization, — now 
traverse  the  most  important  parts  of  the  country, 
but  they  were  not  primarily  for  purposes  of  en- 
lightening and  of  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
masses,  only  rather  to  enable  the  central  govern- 
ment to  be  more  absolute,  more  despotic,  and  its 
power  more  concentrated  at  Pekin,  in  order  the 


An  official  note 
Troubles  of   from  Russia  to 

Turkey  rj^       i 

lurkey  warning 
the  Ottoman  Government 
that  "internal  develop- 
ments, of  which  the  powers 
are  cognizant,  particularly 
in  Albania,"  make  it 
' '  highly  advisable ' '  that 
Turkey  come  to  some 
speedy  agreement  with  Italy,  came  at  almost 
the  same  time  as  an  official  communication 
from  the  British  Government  admonishing  the 
Porte  that  "if  present  conditions  continue  in 
Macedonia,  the  intervention  of  the  powers, 
suspended  at  the  time  of  the  declaration  of 
the  Turkish  constitution,  is  likely  to  be 
resumed."  Almost  immediately  after  the 
reception  of  these  notes  at  Constantinople, 
the  cabinet  of  Said  Pasha  fell.  On  another 
page  of  this  issue  we  present  a  summary  of  the 
views  of  the  Turkish  press  on  the  causes  of  the 
fall  of  the  aged  Said  "Kutshuk"  and  his 
ministry,  which  shows  that  the  foreign  prob- 
lems of  Turkey  are  far  more  complicated  than 
the  conflict  with  Italy.  Meanwhile,  the  war 
in  Tripoli  goes  on.  The  Italians  may  be  said 
to  be  "victorious"  within  the  range  of  their 
guns  on  land  and  sea.  The  greater  portion 
of  their  task  still  remains  to  be  accomplished — 
the  complete  conquest  of  the  hinterland, 
which,  in  the  face  of  such  brave  and  deter- 
mined antagonists  as  the  Turks  and  Arabs, 
may  take  years.  The  powers  ha\"e  already 
brought  pressure  to  bear  upon  both  combat- 
ants to  arrange  a  settlement.  Turkey,  how- 
ever, is  not  yet  ready  to  accept,  not  even  for 
an  indemnity;  what  Italy  insists  is  her  irreduc- 
ible minimum — the  cession  of  Tripoli. 

j^^  The  fame  of  August  Strindberg 
strindberg  has  been  slow  in  reaching  this 
celebration    ^^^^^^^^^  tho,jgh  in  Europe  he  has 

long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  world's 
great  writers,  a  dramatist  of  rarely  surpassed 
talent,  and,  since  the  death  of  Ibsen  and 
Bjornson,  the  foremost  living  poet  of  the 
Scandinavian  North.  He  has  just,  on  Janu- 
ary 22,  celebrated  his  sixty-third  anniversary 
— the  one  that  in  his  mind,  as  in  that  of  the 
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ancient  Greeks,  represents  nature's  borderline 
between  manhood  and  old  age.  His  admir- 
ing countrymen  made  a  national  event  of  the 
occasion,  presenting  him  with  a  fund  raised 
by  national  subscription  and  meant  to  secure 
his  declining  years  against  money  cares.  At 
the  same  time  plans  were  completed  for  an  au- 
thoritative edition  of  his  works  in  more  than 


AUGUST    STRINDBERG,    THE    FOREMOST    LIVING   POET 
OF    THE    SCANDINAVIAN    NORTH 
(Whose  sixty-third   birthday,  January  22,  was  made    the 
occasion  of  a  national  celebration  in  Sweden,  and   observed 

■with  enthusiasm  by  the  Swedes  in  the  United  States) 

fifty  volumes,  for  the  rights  of  which  he  is 
to  receive  200,000  kroner,-  or  about  $55,000. 
A  similar  edition  in  German  is  already  well 
under  way.  On  this  side  of  the  ocean  the  day 
was  generally  observed  in  places  with  large 
populations  of  Swedish  descent,  and  espe- 
cially at  Chicago,  where  a  splendid  perform- 
ance of  Strindberg's  greatest  historical  drama, 
"  Gustavus  Vasa,"  was  given.  In  all,  Strind- 
berg  has  so  far  produced  fifty-five  dramatic 
works,  besides  a  large  number  of  novels,  short 
story  collections,  autobiographical  works, 
literary  and  philosophical  essays,  historical 
and  scientific  studies,  and  so  forth.  And  the 
Among  the  Swedes  of  this 

'The 
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ENVIR    BEY,    ONE    OF    TURKEY'S    MOST    TRUSTED 

COMMANDERS  . 

(It  was  Envir  Bey  who  was  the  chief  mover  in  the  recent    ^^      ^^   ^        ytX.. 
revolution   that   overthrew   Abdul   Hamid.     He   is   now  in     COUntry,     his     great     historical     WOrk, 

l^v^^'^^ll^^rT^^f-  '* '"  b^ii^ved  incognito,  by  way  of  Swcdish  Peoplc,"  is  more  read  than  any  other 

ngypt,  endeavonng  to  organize   the  Turkish   forces  against  i       -^.m  . 


the  Italian  invaders) 


book  except  the  Bible. 
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(From  December  i6,  191 1,  to  January  16,   1912) 


IIO\.    HKXRV    F.    ASHURST,    UNITED    STATES 
SENATOR    FROM    ARIZONA 

(As  noted  in  this  magazine  last  month,  the  voters  of  Ari- 
zona, at  an  election  in  December,  chose  by  advisory  vote  two 
United  States  Senators,  whom  the  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture were  pledged  to  send  to  Washington.  One  of  these  Sen- 
ators-elect, the  Hon.  Henry  F.  Ashurst.  is  a  native  of  Nevada, 
and  has  lived  in  Arizona  all  his  adult  life.  A  cowboy  and 
deputy  sheriff  before  he  became  of  age.  he  early  began  the 
study  of  law.  was  elected  to  the  Territorial  Legislature,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four  was  selected  as  Speaker  of  the  House. 
He  was  afterward  chosen  to  the  Territorial  Council.  He 
served  as  district  attorney  of  his  county  for  two  terms,  and 
became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Arizona  bar.  He  is  an  elo- 
quent and  popular  speaker,  and  is  known  as  a  radical  Demo- 
crat in  politics.  The  portrait  of  Mr.  Ashurst 's  colleague,  the 
Hon.  Marcus  Smith,  appeared  in  our  January  number) 

PROCEEDINGS  IN   CONGRESS 

December  16. — -The  House  passes,  without 
amendment,  the  Urgency  Deficiency  bill  ($2,270,- 
000). 

December  18. — -The  Senate  is  inforiped  by  the 
President  that  he  has  denounced  the  commercial 
treaty  with  Russia. 

December  19. — In  the  Senate,  the  action  of 
President  Taft  in  denouncing  the  Russian  treaty 
is  ratified  without  a  dissenting  vote. 

December  20. — President  Taft's  message  trans- 
mitting the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  on  the  wool 
schedule  is  received  and  read  in  both  branches.  .  .  . 
The  House  adopts  the  Senate  resolution  approving 
the  President's  action  in  denouncing  the  Russian 
treaty. 

December  21. — The  President's  message  dealing 


with  departmental  and  financial  affairs  is  read  in 
both  branches. 

January  3. — Both  branches  reassemble  after  the 
holiday  recess. 

January  4. — The  Senate  begins  discussion  of  the 
arbitration  treaties  with  (Treat  Britain  and  France, 
Mr.  Raxner  (Dem.,  Md.)  speaking  in  favor  of 
them  and  Mr.  Hitchcock  (i)em.,  Xeb.)  against 
them. 

January  8. — In  thi'  Senate,  the  proposed  chil- 
dren's bureau  is  discussed.  .  .  .  The  House  consid- 
ers District  of  Columbia  legislation. 

January  9. — The  report  of  the  National  Mone- 
tary Commission  is  recei\-ed  in  both  branches  and 
referred  to  committees.  ...  In  the  House,  Mr.  Hill 
(Rep.,  Conn.)  re\ic\vs  the  Democratic-  record  at 
the  special  session. 

Januarv'  11. — In  the  Senajte,  Mr.  Burton  (Rep., 
C)hio)  introduces  a  bill  cmbod>ing  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Monetary-  Commission. 

January  15. — The  Senate,  by  vote  of  58  to  8, 
resobes  to  consider  the  arbitration  treaties  in  open 
session. 

January  16. —  In  the  House,  a  res(^lution  chang- 
ing the  date  of  inauguration  from  March  4  to  the 
last  Thursday  in  April  is  favorably  reported  from 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN 

December  21. — Steps  are  taken  by  certain  Ne- 
braska \()ters  to  have  the  name  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt placed  on  the  ballot  to  be  used  in  the  State 
Presidential  primary. 

December  22. — The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  revises  its  rules  so  as  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
litigation.  • 

December  27. — Senator  La  Follette,  speaking  at 
Cleveland  and  Voungstown,  Ohio,  enunciates  the 
principles  of  Progressive  Republicanism. 

December  28. — Senator  La  Follette  addresses 
large  audiences  at  Toledo  and  Newark,  Ohio. 

January  2. — Certain  Progressive  Democrats  in 
Ohio  form  a  league  to  fight  the  Presidential  candi- 
dacy of  Cjovernor  Harmon. 

January  5. — President  Taft  appoints  Dr.  Ru- 
pert Blue  as  Surgeon-C.eneral  of  the  Public  Health 
and  Marine  Hospital  Ser\ice. 

January  6. — President  Taft  signs  the  proclama- 
tion admitting  New  Mexico  as  the  forty-seventh 
State  of  the  I'nion. 

January  8. — The  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee meets  at  Washington;  Mr.  W.  J.  Bryan 
(a  delegate  by  proxy)  and  his  supporters  are  de- 
feated on  two  roll-calls.  .  .  .  The  National  Mone- 
tary Commission,  after  four  %ears  of  investiga- 
tion, recommends  extensive  changes  in  the  finan- 
cial system,  including  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional reserve  association. 

January  9. — The  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee decides  to  hold  the  national  convention  at 
Baltimore  on  June  25;  a  resolution  is  adopted  per- 
mitting of  direct  primaries  wherever' feasible  and 
legal.  .  .  .  George  A.  Neeley  (Dem.)  is  elected  to 
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Congress  from  the  S&venth  Kansas  District,  suc- 
ceeding the  late  Representative  Madison  (Rep.). 
.  .  .  The  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  upholds  the 
constitutionality  of  the  income  tax  law  passed  by 
the  last  legislature.  .  .  .  Certain  decisions  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  extend  the  powers 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

January  lo. — The  Kentucky  Legislature  elects 
Ollie  M.  James  (Dem.)  United  States  Senator  to 
succeed  Thomas  H.  Paynter  (JL»em.),  whose  term 
expires  in  1913.  .  .  .  Andrew  Carnegie  testifies  be- 
fore the  Senate  committee  investigating  the  Steel 
Trust. 

January  11. — Robert  Bacon  resigns  as  American 
ambassador  to  France. 

January  15. — The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
upholds  the  constitutionality  of  the  Employers' 
Liability  law.  .  .  .  W.  C.  McDonald  (Dem.)  is 
inaugurated  as  Governor  of  New  Mexico. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN 

December  16. — The  British  Parliament  is  pro- 
rogued until  February  14.  .  .  .  The  durbar  at 
Delhi,  India,  comes  to  an  end,  and  King  George 
starts  on  a  hunting  expedition  in  Nepal. 

December  19. — German  budget  figures  show  an 
advance  of  $14,500,000,  mostly  due  to  increased 
army  expenditures.  ...  A  plot  to  assassinate  Presi- 
dent Madero  of  Mexico  is  discovered. 

December  20. — The  French  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties ratifies,  by  vote  of  393  to  36,  the  agreement 
with  Germany  concerning  Morocco. 

December  21. — A  loan  by  New  York  bankers  to 
Nicaragua  makes  possible  the  reform  of  the  cur- 
rency system  and  the  establishment  of  a  $5,000,000 
bank. 

December  22. — The  members  of  the  Australian 
coal  trust  are  fined  $2500  each  for  maintaining 
high  prices. 

December  25. — The  Persian  cabinet  notifies  W. 
Morgan  Shuster  of  his  dismissal  from  the  office  of 
Treasurer-General;  martial  law  is  declared  in  the 
capital  to  prevent  popular  protest. 

December  27. — A  bill  is  introduced  in  the  Rus- 
sian Duma,  providing  total  exclusion  of  American 
Jews. 

December  29. — General  Pedro  Montero  is  pro- 
claimed President  of  Ecuador  by  the  army. 

December  30. — The  Turkish  cabinet  resigns.  .  .  . 
The  French  Parliament  modifies  the  privileges  of 
the  Bank  of  France. 

December  31. — King  George's  list  of  New  Year's 
hono;;s  includes  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Borden, 
Canadian  Premier,  as  a  Privy  Councillor  and  the 
conferring  of  a  baronetcy  upon  H.  Rider  Hag- 
gard. .  .  .  The  telephone  service  of  Great  Britain 
passes  into  the  hands  of  the  government. 

January  i. — Daniel  Howard  is  inaugurated  as 
President  of  the  republic  of  Liberia.  .  .  .  Several  of 
the  interior  provinces  of  Ecuador  refuse  to  recog- 
nize the  Presidency  of  General  Montero. 

January  2. — Judge  Juan  M.  Menocal  is  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  Justice  in  the  Cuban  cabinet. 

January  3. — Said  Pasha  forms  a  new  cabinet  at 
Constantinople  and  promises  the  introduction  of  a 
bill  modifying  the  Turkish  constitution. 

January  4. — The  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in 
Portugal  proclaim  their  independence  of  the  gov- 
ernment; thr  Minister  of  Justice  threatens  to 
expel  them. 


MR.  FORREST  F.   DRYDEN 

(Who  succeeds  his  father  as  president  of  the  Prudential 
Insurance  Company) 

January  6. — A  statement  of  British  export  trade 
for  191 1  shows  a  total  of  £454,282,462;  the  im- 
ports amounted  to  £680,559,175. 

January  7. — Elections  in  100  of  the  French 
Senate  districts  result  in  no  important  change.  .  .  . 
The  Italian  treasury  shows  a  surplus  for  191 1  of 
$7,000,000,  and  for  the  last  twelve  years  of  $100,- 
000,000.  .  .  .  The  completion  of  a  new  "naval  war 
staff"  is  announced  at  London. 

January  8. — A  conflict  is  reported  between 
forces  representing  the  new  government  in  Ecuador 
and  the  opposition. 

January  9. — Justin  de  Selves  resigns  as  French 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  Henri  Brisson  is  re- 
elected president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  .  .  . 
The  Norwegian  cabinet  proposes  a  large  appro- 
priation for  naval  purposes  in  anticipation  of  a 
future  conflict  among  European  powers. 

January  10. — The  French  cabinet  under  Premier 
Caillaux  resigns  after  vain  attempts  at  reorganiza- 
tion. 

January'  11. — W.  Morgan  Shuster,  the  deposed 
American  Treasurer-General,  leaves  Teheran  to 
return  to  the  United  States. 

January  12.— The  results  of  the  first  day's  bal- 
loting in  the  German  Reichstag  elections  show  a 

net  gain  for  the  Socialists  of  twenty-six  seats 

The  American  colleagues  of  W.  Morgan  Shuster 
decline  to  serve  under  the  new  Belgian  Treasurer- 
General  of  Persia. 

January  13. — Raymond  Poincare  accepts  the 
premiership  of  France.  .  .  A  second  conflict  be- 
tween the  opposing  parties  in  Ecuador  is  reported. 
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.  .  .  The  Turkish  Chamber  of  Deputies  rejects  the 
government's  constitutional  amendment  measure. 

January  14. — Seiior  Canalejas  resigns  the  pre- 
miership of  Spain  but  is  urged  by  the  King  to 
reconsider.  .  .  .  Premier  Poincare  completes  the 
formation  of  a  cabinet  in  France.  .  .  .  The  Persian 
cabinet  sends  a  conciliatory  message  to  F.  E. 
Cairns,  Mr.  Shuster's  temporary  successor. 

January  16. — -The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
by  vote  of  440  to  6,  expresses  confidence  in  the 
new  Poincare  ministry.  .  .  .  The  King  of  Sweden, 
in  an  address  to  the  Riksdag,  promises  a  bill  insur- 
ing full  political  rights  to  women. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

December  16. — The  Russian  Ambassador  at 
Washington  protests  against  the  abrogation  of  the 
treaty  of  1832  in  the  manner  proposed  by  the  pend- 
ing resolution  in  the  United  States  Congress. 

December  18. — The  commercial  treaty  between 
Russia  and  the  United  States  is  denounced  by 
President  Taft. 

December  20. — Russia  intimates  to  the  United 
States  its  willingness  to  negotiate  a  new  commer- 
cial treaty.  .  .  .  The  Franco-(  German  agreement 
<jver  Morocco  is  ratified  by  the  French  Senate. 

December  21. — Serious  fighting  is  reported  l)e- 
tween  natives  and  the  Russian  troops  in  Persia. 

December  22. — Persia  notifies  Russia  that  she 
accepts  the  ultimatum  concerning  the  employ- 
ment of  foreign  officials  and  Mr.  Shuster  in  par- 
ticular. ...  A  bill  is  introduced  in  the  Russian 
Duma  which  would  cause  a  tariff  war  with  the 
United  States. 

December  23. — It  is  announced  at  St.  Peters- 
burg that  Russia  is  according  better  treatment  to 
German  Jews,  following  a  protest. 

December  25. — It  is  reported  that  more  than 
500  Persians  have  been  executed  by  the  Russian 
troops  at  Resht. 

December  28. — Russia  forces  China  to  admit 
that  it  cannot  exercise  control  over  Mongolia  and 
Eastern  Turkestan, which  have  declared  their  inde- 
pendence; the  action  is  believed  to  presage  annex- 
ation of  the  provinces  by  Russia. 


Pllotogrr.'\pl\  by  the  American  Press  Assotiafion,  New  York 

A    GOVERNMENT    WEATHER    EXPERT    MAKING    OBSERVATIONS    ON 
pike's    peak,    COLORADO 


December  29. — ^Russian  troops  occupy  the  city 
of  Tabriz,  Persia,  after  a  nine-days'  siege. 

December  31. — Great  Britain  sends  troops  and 
a  warship  into  Persian  territory  to  protect  its 
interests. 

January  3. — The  fourth  Central  American  Con- 
ference begins  its  sessions  at  Managua,  Nicaragua. 

January     6. — Four     Persian     Nationalists     are 
_hanged  at  Tabriz,, 

January  8. — Russia  demands  that  all  Chinese 
be  withdrawn  from  the  seceded  portion  of  Mon- 
golia, and  expresses  a  desire  to  assist  in  the  internal 
administration  of  China. 

January  9. — Russian  troops  begin  to  clear  Mon- 
golia of  wandering  bands  of  Chinese.  .  .  .  President 
Taft  announces  that  wood-pulp  and  paper  will  not 
be  admitted  free  of  duty  into  the  United  States, 
except  from  Canada,  until  the  proper  courts  have 
passed  upon  the  claims  raised  by  other  countries 
under  the  favored-nation  clauses  of  their  trea- 
ties. 

January  10. — Russia  informs  China  of  its  will- 
ingness to  arbitrate  the  Mongolian  question. 

January  12. — Japan  declines  to  assist  the  Chi- 
nese revolutionists  in  negotiating  a  loan  in  China. 

January  15. — The  United  States  cruiser  Mary- 
land is  ordered  to  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  to  protect 
American  interests. 

January  16. — The  United  States  warns  Cuba 
that  intervention  may  again  be  necessary  if  the 
military  continue  to  interfere  in  political  affairs. 

WAR  BETWEEN  ITALY  AND  TURKEY 

December  23. — A  Turkish  hospital  ship,  alleged 
to  be  a  transport,  is  seized  by  an  Italian  cruiser  in 
the  Red  Sea. 

December  29. — The  Turkish  forces  are  reported 
to  have  gained  a  victory  over  the  Italians  after 
twenty-four  hours'  fighting,  near  Tripoli. 

December  30. — A  British  cruiser  is  sent  to  east- 
ern Mediterranean  waters  to  assure  the  neutrality 
of  Egypt. 

January  7. — The  first  important  naval  engage- 
ment of  the  war  occurs  in  the  Red  Sea  and  results 
in  the  sinking  of  seven  Turk- 
ish gunboats  by  a  squadron  of 
Italian    cruisers. 

THE  REVOLUTION  IN  CHINA 

December  18. — Representa- 
tives of  the  government  and 
the  revolutionists  meet  in  a 
peace  conference  at  Shahghai 
....  Gen.  Tuan-Fang,  a  former 
viceroy  of  Shan-si  province,  is 
murdered  by  one  of  his  soldiers. 
December  20. — TangShao-yi, 
the  government's  representa- 
tive at  the  peace  conference, 
states  that  in  his  opinion  the 
establishment  of  a  republic  will 
alone  satisfy  the  revolutionists. 

December  21. — Yuan  Shih- 
kai,  the  Premier,  declares  him- 
self unalterably  opposed  to  the 
formation  of  a  republic. 

December  25. — Dr.  Sun  Yat- 
sen,  the  revolutionary  leader, 
arrives  at  Shanghai. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 
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December  28. — Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  is  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chinese  repubUc,  at  Nanking.  .  .  .  The 
throne  assents  to  the  call  of  a  national  convention 
to  decide  fhe  future  form  of  government. 

December  29. — The  peace  conference  at  Shang- 
hai decides  that  a  national  convention  shall  de- 
termine the  form  of  government,  and  orders  that 
in  the  meantime  no  foreign  loan  shall  be  arranged. 

December  31. — The  revolutionists  violate  the 
armistice  and  attack  Hankow. 

January  2. — Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  is  inaugurated  at 
Nanking  as  provisional  president  of  the  new- 
republic.  ...  It  is  reported  that  the  Empress  Dow- 
ager has  contributed  nearly  $2,000,000  to  fight 
the  revolutionists. 

January  4. — Yuan  Shih-kai,  in  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Sun,  practically  reopens  the  peace  nego- 
tiations. 

January  6. — The  protection  of  the  Chinese  Rail- 
road from  Peking  to  the  sea  (100  miles)  is  under- 
taken by  the  powers. 

January  16. — A  bomb  thrown  at  Premier  Yuan 
Shih-kai  in  Peking  kills  two  of  his  guards. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

December  16. — Mexico  City  is  shaken  by  a 
severe  earthquake.  ...  A  bucket-shop  in  London, 
said  to  enjoy  an  income  of  $100,000  a  year,  is 
raided  by  the  police. 

December  18. — Receivers  are  appointed  for  the 
Wabash  Railroad. 

December  23. — The  Weavers'  Trade  Union,  of 
Great  Britain,  decides  to  support  the  threatened 
strike  of  the  mill  operatives  in  Lancashire.  ...  A 
severe  and  prolonged  earth  shock  occurs  in 
Nicaragua. 

December  25. — A  conditional  gift  of  $500,000  to 
the  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  (Nashville)  will 
mark  the  dissolution  of  the  Peabody  Education 
Fund. 

December  27. — The  strike  of  cotton-mill  em- 
ployees in  Lancashire,  which  had  been  threatened, 
is  actually  declared. 

December  28. — Following  the  lead  of  the  West- 
ern Union,  two  other  transatlantic  cable  com- 
panies announce  important  reductions  in  tolls. 

December  30. — The  Lancashire  cotton  mills  go 
on  half  time,  increasing  the  number  of  the  un- 
employed to  250,000.  .  .  .  The  New  York  Railways 
Company,  to  take  over  the  properties  of  the 
Metropolitan  Street  Railway  system,  is  organized 
with  Theodore  P.  Shonts  as  president. 

January  5. — A  basis  of  agreement  is  believed  to 
have  been  reached  between  the  representatives  of 
the  cotton-mill  strikers  and  the  employers. 

January  8. — William  J.  Bryan  and  Governor 
Woodrow  Wilson  are  the  principal  speakers  at  a 
Jackson  Day  dinner  at  Washington. 

January  9. — Fire  destroys  the  building  of  the 
lM|uitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  covering  an 
entire  block  in  New  York  City,  and  causes  the 
death  .of  Battalion  Chief  Walsh  and  five  other 
persons. 

January  10-13. — A  wave  of  severe  cold  weather 
covers  the  whole  cf  untry  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains; at  Cook,  M-nn.,  the  thermometers  burst  at 
56  degrees  below  zero;  New  York  C'ty  records  a 
temperature  of  3  legrees  below  zero  for  the  first 
time  in  eight  years. 


Photograph  by  the  American   ?re?-S  Association.   New  Vcrlc 
AN  ICE-ENCRUSTED  FIRE  ENGINE  AT  THE  EQUITABLE 
BUILDING  FIRE,  NEW    YORK 

January  li. — The  Russian  steamer  Russ  foun- 
ders in  the  Black  Sea  with  172  persons  on  board. 
.  .  .  Following  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
the  directors  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  take 
steps  to  separate  the  coal  business  from  railroad 
affairs. 

January  12. — A  wage  reduction  necessitated  by 
the  shortening  of  hours  of  labor  for  women  in 
Massachusetts  results  in  a  strike  among  the  opera- 
tives in  the  cotton  mills  and  factories  of  Lawrence. 

January  13. — The  price  of  coal  in  England  is  ad- 
vanced because  of  the  threatened  strike  of  the 
miners.  ...  A  new  world's  speed  record  for  aero- 
planes (88  miles  in  one  hour)  is  made  by  Jules 
Vedrines  at  Pau,  France. 

January'  16. — Fire  destroys  more  than  5000 
buildings  in  Osaka,  Japan,  rendering  30,000  per- 
sons homeless. 

OBITUARY 

December  16. — Rt.  Rev.  John  Mills  Kendrick, 
Episcopal  Bishop  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  75. 

December  17. — J.  Percival  Pollard,  a  prominent 
author  and  playright,  42. 

December  18. — Edouard  Bornet,  a  noted  French 
botanist,  83. 

December  19. — John  Bigelow,  the  venerable 
author,  diplomat  and  lawyer,  94  (see  frontispiece). 
.  .  .  Jonkeer  P.  J.  van  Swinderen,  Vice-President  of 
the  Council  of  State  of  the  Netherlands. 

December  21 — Martha  S.  Baker,  of  Chicago,  a 
celebrated  miniature  painter.  .  .  .  Dr.  Joseph  E. 
Janvrin,  a  noted  New  York  gynecologist,  72.  .  .  . 
Prof.  Odilon-Marc  Lannelongue,  the  distinguished 
French  surgeon,  71.  .  .  .  Benjamin  F.  Jonas,  a 
former  United  States  Senator  from  Louisiana,  76. 

December  22. — Emilio  Estrada,  President  of 
Ecuador,  64.  .  .  .  Rodolphe  Radau,  the  French 
astronomer,  77.  .  .  .  Wright  Lorimer,  the  actor,  37. 
.  .  .  Mrs.  Harriet  Hanson  Robinson,  formerly  a 
well-known  author  aiid  member  of  women's 
clubs,  86. 

December  23. — Carl  Hoschna,  composer  of  comic 
operas,  35. 

December  24. — Rev.  P.  R.  Law,  editor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Standard  and  a  prominent  Southern 
clergyman,  77. 

December  25. — Lee  L.  Tabor,  a  prominent  glove 
manufacturer  of  Milwaukee,  43.  .  .  .  Mrs.   Char- 
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lotte  Coles  Jenkins,  of  New  York,  noted  for  her 
work  as  a  physician  among  the  poor,  82. 

December  26. — Brig. -Gen.  Charles  Libbens 
Hodges,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  64.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Samantha 
H  Merrifield,  a  noted  labor-union  advocate  and 
Socialist,  77. 

December  28. — Alexander  Shaler,  Brevet  Major- 
General  of  Volunteers  in  the  Civil  War,  84.  .  .  . 
J.  Scott  Clark,  professor  of  English  language  at 
Northwestern  University,  57.  .  .  .  Sir  Francis 
Campbell,  for  many  years  connected  with  the 
British  Foreign  Office,  59. 

December  29. — Prof.  Walter  S.  Fortescue,  a 
noted  educator  and  publisher  of  text-books,  86. 
.  .  .  Major  William  Gourlay,  a  prominent  secret 
service  official  during  the  Civil  \\'ar,  71. 

December  30. — Judge  Elbert  Eli  Farman,  who 
while  consul-general  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  secured  the 
obelisk  "Cleopatra's  Needle"  as  a  gift  from  the 
Khedive  to  New  York,  80.  .  .  .  Rose  Eytinge,  for- 
merly a  prominent  emotional  actress,  76. 

January  I. — Dr.  Arthur  \'incent  Meigs,  a 
widely  known  Philadelphia  physician  and  writer 
on  medical  subjects,  61.  .  .  .  Rev.  Edmund  A. 
Hill,  a  noted  abolitionist  and  prohibitionist,  88. 

January  2. — Alfred  Tennyson  Dickens,  a  son  of 
Charles  Dickens,  and  himself  a  noted  lecturer,  66. 

January  3. — Rear-Adm.  Robley  D.  Evans, 
U.  S.  N.,  retired,  64  (see  page  175).  .  .  .  Felix  S. 
Dahn,  a  noted  German  historian,  poet  and  novel- 
ist, 77.  .  .  .  Edith  Crane,  a  well-known  actress,  47. 

January  4. — Col.  Charles  Henry  Morgan,  for- 
merly Congressman  from  Missouri,  69.  .  .  .  Brig. 
Gen.  Joseph  M.  Califf,  believed  to  have  fired  the 
first  shot  at  Gettysburg,  68.  .  .  .  Judge  Seth  M. 
Tucker,  formerly  a  noted  Indian  fighter,  82.  .  .  . 
Mario  Rapisardi,  the  Italian  poet  and  philosopher. 


January  5. — Gen.  Francis  Tillon  Xicholls,  a 
form'ir  Governor  of  Louisiana  and  afterward  Chief 
Justice  of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  77.  .  .  .  Cap- 
tain John  Cussons,  chief  of  scouts  in  the 'Confeder- 
ate army.  .  .  .  Rev.  John  T.  Gracey,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  a  well-known  Methodist  clergyman  and 
writer,  80. 

January  6. — Samuel  Cupples,  the  noted  educa- 
tional philanthropist  of  St.  Louis,  80. 

January  7. — Captain  Charles  W.  Wilson,  of  Vir- 
ginia, a  well-known  Confederate  veteran,  73. 

January  8. — Richard  T.  Crane,  the  prominent 
ironmaster  and  foe  of  higher  education,  80.  .  .  . 
Dr.  Sophia  Jex-Blake,  a  widely  known  woman 
physician  of  Edinburgh,  72.  .  .  .  Capt.  Horatio 
McKay,  formerly  commodore  of  the  Cunard 
Steamship  Line,  76. 

January  9. — Capt.  Charles  Bunker  Dahlgren,  a 
veteran  of  the  Civil  War  and  author  of  many 
works  on  naval  warfare,  73. 

January  10. — Justice  Henr>'  B.  Coman,  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York  State,  54.  .  .  .  Aureli- 
ano  Beruete,  the  Spanish  painter  and  art  critic. 

January  12. — Major-Gen.  Sir  John  Frederick 
Maurice,  one  of  the  ablest  of  British  military 
writers,  71. 

January  14. — Rev.  Francis  Barber  Chetwood, 
of  New  Jersey,  a  well-known  writer  on  religious 
subjects,  80.  .  .  .  Dr.  William  Nelson  Clarke,  for 
nearly  fifty  years  professor  of  theologj*  at  Colgate 
University,  70. 

January  16. — Henrj^  Labouchere,  the  noted 
British  journalist  and  statesman,  80.  .  .  .  Joseph 
M.  von  Radowitz,  formerly  German  ambassador 
to  Turkey  and  to  Spain,  72.  .  .  .  Brig. -Gen.  Wil- 
liam B.  Mason,  retired,  of  the  New  Jersey  National 
Guard,  72. 


Pliotopr,ipli  by  the  American  Press  Association,  New  "^'ork 

THE  FUNERAL  OF  THE  LATE  REAR-ADMIRAL  ROBLEY  D.  EVANS  IN  WASHINGTON  LAST  MONTH 


CARTOONS  OF  THE 

MONTH— CH I EFLY 

POLITICAL 


"YOU  ARE   GOING  ON  A  LONG,  LONG    JOURNEY 
(The  spirit  of  Progressiveness,  to  the  politics  of  the  past) 
From  the  Plain  Dealer  (Cleveland) 


npHE   cartoons    this    month    are    mainly  poUtics  a  rich  field  of  inspiration.     President 

■■•    political.      Although    the    presidential  Taft  is  pictured  below  as  a  "satisfied  tenant 

year  is  still  young,  candidates  and  parties  of    the   White    House,"  desiring  a    renewal 

are  already  active,  and  the  cartoonists  find  of  his  lease. 


ntEpii-iTsmMORts. 

Win  LEWE  — 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
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10  STICK  \ 
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A    SATISFIED    TENANT    OF    THE    WHITE    HOUSE 
From  the  Record-Herald  (Chicago) 


PRESIDENT  TAFT  BATTLING  WITH  THE  TRUSTS 
From  the  Meddler  (Cincinnati) 


l(xS 
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T.    R.    AS    THE    CRITIC    OF    THE    ADMINISTRATION 
From  the  Posl-Intelligencer  (Seattle) 


# 

z!.^ 


DISTURBING    THE   MEETING 
From  the  ConstilHlion  (Atlanta) 

The  Roosevelt  "boom,''  however  uncertain 
it  may  be  as  to  its  real  strength,  is  certainly 
making  marked  progress  in  the  cartoon  world. 
He  is  pictured  as  being  besieged  with  ques- 
tions as  to  his  probable  candidacy,  and  as 
slaying  rumors  that  persist  in  cropping  up. 
The  two  cartoons  at  the  top  of  the  page  refer 
to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  criticism  of  the  admin- 
istration policies,  and  to  his  expressions 
regarding   the   famous   "Peace   Dinner." 


TAFT      FORCES  GETTING      NERVOUS      ABOUT       HIS 

NOMINATION    CHICKEN    AS    ROOSEVELT    GOES    BY 
From  the  Ea.i;le  (Brooklyn) 


^~'^&^J<:-, 
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CALLERS 
From  the  World  (New  York) 


T.    R.:    "GREAT    SCOTT,    WHAT   CAN    A    FELLOW    DO?" 
From  the  Globe  and  Commercial  Advertiser  (New  York) 


CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH 
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THE    1912    FORTUNE   TELLER:    "GENTLEMEN,    BEWARE    OF    A  SHORT,   STOUT  MAN  WITH  GLASSES 

From  the  Tribune  (Chicago) 


NOTHING  BUT  DEATH  CAN  STOP  ME  NOW 

(Referring    to    President    Taft's    declaration    that  he  is  in 
the  nomination  fight  to  the  finish) 

From  the  Leader  (Cleveland) 


THE  BOY  STOOD  ON  THE  BURNING  DECK 

From  the  News  (Chicago) 


TAFT   TO   teddy:    "CAN'T   'OO   TALK?" 
From  the  Daily  Eagle  (Brooklyn) 


X.  R.:  "l  AM  THE  MOST  MISREPRESENTED  MAN   IN 

AMERICA" 

From  the  Evening  Sun  (Xew  York) 
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THE    DISPUTED    CHAIR 

R.  TO  Taft:     "I  only  lent  it  to  you,  anyway" 
From  the  Post-Dispatch  (St.  Louis) 


THE  BABES  IN  THE  WOODS — TAFT  AND  LA  FOLLETTE 
From  the  Globe  and  Commercial  Adrerliser  (New  York) 

The  relations  between  the  President,  as  a 
seeker  for  a  renomination,  and  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  as  a  supposed  competitor,  with 
the  added  rivalry  of  Senator  La  FoUette,  form 
the  basis  of  many  of  the  recent  cartoons. 


ONE  OF  THE  KIND  YOU  CAN't  SHUT  OFF 

(Taft  and  the  Roosevelt  alarm  clock) 

From  the  Globe  and  Commercial  Advertiser  (New  York) 


By  courtesy  I'i  Harper  &  Brns. 

•     The  Motorist  (President  Takt)  ;     "One   thing    is   cer- 
tain, they  can't  accuse  me  of  being  a  joy  rider" 

From  Harper's  Weekly  (New  York) 


CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH 
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-:=r        -^r-^^-r-^: 


taft:      that  chicken  certainly  has  a  lot  of 

NERVE    scratching:  AROUND.  IN    MY.  YARD." 

From  the  News-Tribune  (Duluth) 

Senator  La  Follette's  trip  through  certain 
Western  States  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention,  causing  considerable  concern  to  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Taft,  especially  when  the 
Senator  invaded  the  President's  own  State  of 
Ohio,  "poaching,"  as  it  were,  on  Mr.  Taft's 
preserves.  It  Vas  even  reported  that  the 
President  would  forthwith  make  another 
trip  to  Ohio  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting 
the  effect  of  Senator  La  Follette's  speeches. 


LA  FOLLETTE   as  THE   POACHER  IN  TAFT'S   OWN  STATE 
From  the  Constitution  (Atlanta) 


OHIO:      "  RECKON      i'lL      HAVE     SOMETHING     TO     SAY 
ABOUT   that" 

From  the  Leader  (Cleveland) 


\     /i'^H^n* ' 


MR.  LA  follette's  STRONGEST  CARD— HIS  WISCONSIN     LEAP    YEAR— BUT    NO    ONE    IS    RUNNING    AWAY    FROM 
RECORD  NOMINATION    PROPOSALS 

From  the  Tribune  (Chicago)  From  Spokcsman-R,-:'ie-u  (Spokane) 
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GETTING    INSTRUCTIONS    FROM    FATHKR 

Bryan  (to  Miss  Democracy):     "Now  I  don't  want  you 
writing  to  that  fellow  Harmon" 

(Referring  to   Mr.   Bryan's  reported    opposition    to    Ohio's 

favorite  son) 

From  the  Oregonian  (Portland) 


THE    BOOMERANG 

(Referring  to  the  fact  that  the  TariflF  Board's  report  on  the 
woolen  schedule  practically  justified  the  reduction  proposed 
in  the  last  session  of  Congress  and  vetoed  by  President 
Taft) 

From  the  Post-Dispatch  (St.  Louis) 


CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH 
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THE   KING-EMPEROR 

(Commemorating  the  Delhi  Durbar,  December  12,  191 1) 

From  Punch  (London) 

On  this  page  Punch  records  the  Delhi 
Durbar;  and  other  cartoons  show  the  Chi- 
nese Republic  as  Liberty's  latest  offspring, 
Russia's  assimilation  of  Mongolia  and  East- 
ern Turkestan,  and  the  Baroness  von  Suttner, 
author  of  the  famous  peace  volume  entitled 


THE    LATEST 
From  the  Post-Dispatch  (St.  Louis) 

"Throw  DownYour  Arms,"  as  promising  Ger- 
many and  Austria  that  the  peace  palace  at  The 
Hague,  which  is  being  pulled  down  by  their 
warlike  companions,  will  be  built  up  again. 


Tju:  1'i:a(  1.  rALACE  at  the  hai;ue 


AubTRiA   AND   Germany   (to   Baroness  von   Suttner,   the  WHOSE  TURN   NEXT  ?— THE   FRIGHT   OF  THE  PEOPLES 

peace  advocate) :  "Look,  Aunt  Bertha,  those  bad  boys  are  OF    ASIA    AT  THE   IMPENDING    RUSSIAN   DANGER 

knocking  down  our  nice  palace"  t^.       ,-.^,    r^,-     _,  •.^-       ,„      ,      , 

Aunt  Bertha:  "Never  mind,  children,  we'll  buUd  it  up  f'^?  l'">'^  ^K'nT?'  ^      !^^.^^^tK ''  '  *v, 

ag^i„"  *^  A  big  bear  gobbled  two  and  then  there  were  three. 

From  Die  Miiskete  CV'ienna)  From  the  Herald  (Montreal) 
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TWISTING    THE    RUSSIAN    BEAR  S    TAIL 
From  the  Inter  Ocean  (Chicago) 

Russia  has  been  prominent  recently  in 
world  afifairs,  owing  to  her  passport  contro- 
versy with  the  United  States  and  her  assimi- 
lating activities  in  both  Persia  and  China. 
The  cartoons  at  the  top  of  this  page  record 
the  abrogation  by  the  United  States  of  the 
Russian  treaty  of  1832,  and  reflect  the  senti- 


THE   FINGER   OF    SCORN 
From  the  Ainerican  (New  York) 

ment  of  civilization  in  general  on  the  subject 
of  the  Russian  atrocities  in  Persia.  Although 
there  is  undoubtedly  a  "working  agreement" 
between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  as  to  their 
respective  Persian  policies,  each  nevertheless 
keeps  close  watch  lest  the  other  infringe  on 
its  own.  particular  sphere  of  influence. 


AS   BETWEEN   FRIENDS 

British  Lion  to  Russian  Bear:     "If  we  hadn't  such  a 
thorough  understanding,  I  might  ahnost  he  tempted  to  ask 
what  you're  doing  there  with  our  little  playfellow.'' 
From  Punch  (London) 


TRIMMED    GOOD    AND    PLENTY 
From  the  News-Tribune  (Duluth) 


AN  AMERICAN   APOSTLE   OF   PEACE 

IN  JAPAN 


BY   WILLIAM  T.   ELLIS 


I 


DO  not  know  the  Japanese  of  the  phrase, 
but  my  ears  have  often  heard  it  as  I  have 
traveled  about  in  the  land  of  the  little  men 
with  my  Quaker  friend  Bowles.  "Get  on  to 
the  big  one"  is  a  free  translation  of  it.  Gil- 
bert Bowles  is  a  big  man  by  any  measure- 
ment, and  in  inches  I  should  say  he  is  about 
six  feet  two,  which  makes  the  undersized 
Japanese  stare.  Perhaps  he  is  the  tallest 
man  in  Japan;  I  dare  say  he  is  the  gentlest. 
Nothing  seems  to  disturb  his  Quaker  poise. 
I  was  with  him  in  a  Tokyo  street-car  one  day 
when  a  deft  pickpocket  tried  to  go  through 
him.  "Nomba,  diska?"  ["What's  this?  or, 
"How  about  it?"  to  translate  freely]  he  re- 
marked, scarcely  raising  his  voice,  and  the 
man  held  up  a  pair  of  empty  hands.  He 
once  arranged  an  important  peace  meeting 
among  the  foreigners  in  Karuizawa,  and 
put  himself  and  his  carefully  prepared  ad- 
dress (the  real  message  of  the  occasion)  last 
on  the  program.  The  windy  and  wordy 
men  ahead  of  him  ("guilty!")  took  up  the 
entire  evening;  and  the  audience  never  sus- 
pected that  he  had  quietly  eliminated  him- 
self. If  that  is  not  a  token  of  size  I  know 
nothing  about  public  speakers. 

QUAKER   MISSIONARY    AND   PEACE 
PROPAGANDIST 

True  to  the  traditions  of  his  creed,  this 
missionary — a  model  missionary,  by  the  way, 
which  is  another  story — is  a  valiant  warrior 
in  behalf  of  peace.  We  are  too  near  his  work 
to  appraise  it  properly,  but  it  may  be  said 
conservatively  that  Gilbert  Bowles,  of  the 
Philadelphia  Friends  Mission,  Tokyo,  is  the 
greatest  single  factor  making  for  the  spirit  of 
international  peace  in  all  Japan  to-day.  Only 
those  who  are  close  to  the  facts  realize  the 
potent  force  he  has  been  in  affecting  Japanese 
opinion;  for  he  is  a  truly  modest  man,  with 
considerable  skill  and  practice  in  evading  the 
limelight. 

Japan  is  a  jingoistic  and  warlike  nation. 
It  has  always  been  preeminently  military. 
Unlike  China,  it  has  never  produced  a  great 
philosopher,  but  it  has  had  many  great  war- 
riors.    The  Valor  and  patriotism  of  its  people 


are  of  world-wide  repute.  This  land  of  fine 
fighters  would  seem  like  stony  ground  for  a 
peace  propaganda.  None  the  less,  all  close 
observers  know  that  a  great  change  has  come 
over  the  spirit  of  Japan  within  a  decade. 
There  is  now  a  peace  party  that  is  not  only 
respectable  but  powerful  as  well.  The  Japan 
Peace  Society  is  a  national  force  to-day,  with 
many  of  the  best  names  in  the  empire  on  its 
roll.  The  explanation  is,  primarily,  Gilbert 
Bowles  and  the  trend  of  the  time.  He  and 
his  fellow  Quakers  established  the  society, 
keeping  well  in  the  background  themselves. 

TWO   PEACE    SOCIETIES    AT   WORK  IN  JAPAN 

Then,  after  this  had  become  an  assured 
success,  he  launched  the  American  Peace 
Society  in  Japan,  in  which  may  be  found  the 
foremost  American  business  men  resident  in 
that  land,  as  well  as,  naturally,  the  mission- 
aries. These  two  organizations  have  done 
more  to  keep  the  peace,  and  promote  a  spirit 
of  good  will,  between  Japan  and  America 
than  all  the  warships  and  honorary  commis- 
sions put  together.  They  have  helped  to 
hold  Japan  steady  during  the  trying  days  of 
the  war  talk  in  America,  and  what  Japan 
endured  during  this  period  is  creditable  to  the 
self-restraint  of  a  proud  and  confident  people. 
In  unsuspected  ways,  these  peace  societies 
have  worked  in  both  lands,  to  allay  irritation 
and  stimulate  mutual  understanding.  No 
diplomat  in  Tokyo  has  been  busier  upon 
international  affairs  than  this  soft-spoken, 
apparently  embarrassed  representative  of  the 
Society  of  William  Penn.  He  knows  the  way 
to  editorial  offices;  and,  what  is  far  more  diffi- 
cult, he  knows  how  to  avoid  becoming  a  bore. 
Behind  many  of  the  functions  in  which  Amer- 
ican visitors  to  Japan  figure  is  his  soft- 
stepping  acti\'ity.  Even  the  American  press 
has  unconsciously  felt  his  influence :  this  arti- 
cle, all  unknown  to  him,  is  one  of  the  Bowles 
by-products! 

Both  nations  now  fairly  well  understand 
that  there  will  be  no  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan;  and  that  there  never  was 
any   adequate   reason    for   all   the   hysteria 
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PEACE-MAKING  FORCES  IN  MODERN  JAPAN 

(In  the  center  is  Count  Okuma,  and  at  his  right  is  Gilbert  Bowles.  Quaker  missionary  and  peace  propagandist.    They  are 

surrounded  by  a  class  in  sociology  in  Waseda  University) 


which  brought  international  relations  almost 
to  the  breaking  point.  One  line  that  Gilbert 
Bowles  pursued  effectively  was  to  stimulate 
the  thorough  investigation  of  possible  reasons 
for  war;  he  is  no  blind  partisan  of  a  cause, 
and  he  must  be  "shown";  a  good  college 
professor  was  lost  when  he  became  a  mis- 
sionary. Like  e\-ery  other  newspaper  man, 
I  fight  shy  of  the  one-ideaed,  rose-spectacled 
reformer,  who  can  see  nothing  upon  the  land- 
scape except  his  own  pet  reform.  Gilbert 
Bowles  is  leagues  removed  from  this.  He 
acquired  his  American  common  sense  upon 
the  Iowa  prairies;  and  I  suspect  that,  if  he 
wanted  to,  he  could  tell  things  about  the 
seamy  side  of  the  Japanese  that  would  keep 
Hobson  in  lecture  material  for  a  decade.  But 
he  preserves  his  wholesome  sanity  and 
charity,  and  in  a  multiplicity  of  ways  (and 
ways  are  not  wanting  in  Japan)  he  spends 
his  energies  in  the  helping  of  his  adopted 
neighbors  on  toward  the  best  of  the  West- 
ern ideals. 

We  were  calling  one  day  upon  Count  Oku- 


ma, the  greatest  of  Japan's  Elder  Statesmen, 
one  of  the  makers  of  Xew  Japan,  the  founder 
of  Waseda  University,  the  political  radical  and 
democrat,  the  philosopher  and  historian.  As 
we  were  leaving  (after  an  interview  made 
tediously  long  by  the  Count's  poor  inter- 
preter, Bowles,  who  could  have  done  the  job 
better  in  less  than  half  the  time,  never  once 
sho\Aing  a  single  wiggle  of  impatience),  the 
Count  accompanied  us  toward  his  famous 
garden,  where  a  class  in  sociology  from  the 
university  was  being  photographed  on  the 
lawn.  The  students  asked  their  patron  to  sit 
with  them.  The  venerable  statesman,  who 
maintains  his  touch  with  youth,  consented 
if  his  guests  would  keep  him  company.  Thus 
it  comes  about  that  I  am  able  to  publish  a 
{portrait  of  the  greatest  Japanese  friend  of 
"Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men,"  of  the 
strong-faced  Quaker  apostle  of  peace  in 
Japan,  and  of  a  group  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Japan  of  to-morrow,  who  look  to  \dctories  in 
the  field  of  social  science  and  human  brother- 
hood rather  than  on  the  field  of  battle. 


REAR  ADMIRAL  ROBLEY  D.  EVANS 


(August    l8,    1846 — January  3,    1912) 


It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  an  American 
who  does  not  regard  the  record  and  ex- 
ploits of  the  late  "Fighting  Bob"  Evans  as 
putting  him  in  the  same  general  class  with 
Porter,  Farragut,  Dewey,  and  the  rest  of  our 
famous  sea  fighters.  In  the  attack  on  Fort 
Fisher,  in  1863,  he  received  severe  wounds 
from  which  he  always  suffered.  He  became 
known  as  "Fighting  Bob"  while  at  Valpa- 
raiso in  1891,  when  we  were  at  odds  with 
Chile.      In    the    war    with    Spain    he    com- 


manded the  battleship  Iowa  and  received  the 
defeated  Admiral  Cervera  after  the  surrender. 
He  commanded  the  Atlantic  fleet  on  its 
memorable  tour  of  the  world  in  1907-8, 
showing  himself  to  be  not  only  a  gallant 
fighter  and  efficient  seaman,  but  an  executive 
officer  of  unusual  ability.  " Fighting  Bob's" 
success  came  from  his  simple,  direct,  ele- 
mental way  of  doing  things.  He  was,  truly, 
a  man  who,  as  Kipling  once  put  it,  "lived 
more  stories  than  Zogbaum  or  I  could  invent." 
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PRINCETON'S  NEW  PRESIDENT 


The  election  of  Dr.  John  Grier  Hibben  as 
fourteenth  president  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity ended  an  interregnum  of  more  than  a 
year,  Woodrow  Wilson  having  resigned  the 
presidency  in  the  autumn  of  1910,  while  a 
candidate  for  Governor  of  New  Jersey.  Dr. 
Hibben,  who  is  a  Princeton  graduate  of  the 
class  of  1882,  had  served  for  twenty-one 
years  as  a  member  of  the  university  faculty, 
beginning  as  an  instructor  in  logic  and  psy- 
chology and  five  years  later  becoming  Stuart 
Professor  of  Logic.     He   is   the   author  of 
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se\eral  treatises  on  logic  and  is  a  popular  lec- 
turer on  philosophical  and  scientific  thought. 
His  sympathy  with  and  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  Princeton  undergraduate  life  seem 
to  have  been  among  the  most  effective  argu- 
ments for  his  election  to  the  presidency.  It 
is  believed  that  the  new  president  will  have 
the  loyal  and  heart}-  support  of  the  alumni 
in  his  efforts  to  extend  the  range  of  Prince- 
ton's influence  while  maintaining  the  uni- 
versity's ancient  traditions.  Dr.  Hibben  is 
an  ordained  Presbyterian  clergyman. 


YUAN  SHIH-KAI  AND  THE   CLOSING 
DAYS   OF  THE   MANCHU 

BY  ADACHI  KINNOSUKE 


'T~^HE  Peking  of  the  Manchus  is  in  the 
*  twilight.  It  is  not  as  golden  as  the 
"yellow  dusk"  of  the  classic  poets,  some- 
thing ashen,  deathly,  sinister,  pale,  is  smoth- 
ering the  glimmers  of  broken  and  breaking 
halos  round  about  the  dragon  throne.  In 
this  sundown  hour  of  the  Ta  Tsing  dynasty, 
there  is  one  man  who  is  playing  the  heroic 
role  of  a  Far  Eastern  Joshua. 

Yuan  Shih-kai  makes  a  striking  figure,  all 
the  more  because  neither  the  deposed  Regent, 
nor  the  present  Dowager-Empress,  nor  yet 
many  of  the  Manchu  princes  have  any  un- 
necessary love,  natural  or  official,  for  Yuan. 
He  is  probably  the  bitterest  foe  of  the  dom- 
inant power  behind  the  child  Emperor,  the 
Dowager-Empress.  He  was  the  man  who 
condemned  her  to  the  withering  mockery 
of  perpetual  widowhood.  As  if  that  were  not 
enough,  he  also  robbed  her  of  the  very  hope 
of  motherhood.  For  it  was  this  Yuan  who 
completed  the  work  of  wrecking  the  already 
delicate  health  of  the  late  Emperor  Kuanghsu, 
her  husband,  by  dooming  him  to  a  hades 
beside  which  the  blackest  estate  of  a  Mexican 
peon  is  a  summer  paradise. 

It  is  this  unspeakable  enemy  of  the  reign- 
ing lady  who  is  singled  out  of  some  four 
hundred  milHons  of  her  subjects  to  play  the 
desperate  game  of  supporting  the  toppling 
Manchu  throne.  It  is  remarkable.  But  more 
striking  still  is  this  fact:  Yuan  is  not  a 
Manchu,  but  a  Han — a  real  Chinese.  Small 
wonder  that  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon 
him.  And  the  question  of  the  day  seems  to 
be:  Who  is  this  man,  this  solitary  Titan? 

YUAN   SHIII-KAI   THE   MAN 

Let  us  trace  this  singular  figure  to  his  cradle 
town.  A  tree  called  sendan,  said  an  ancient 
scholar  of  China,  is  fragrant  e\'en  in  the  days 
when  it  is  nothing  more  than  two  leaves  above 
the  ground. 

Yuan  was  born  in  the  modest  town  of 
Chengchau,near  Changte-fu,in  the  Province 
of  Honan.  His  family  was  as  modest  as  the 
town  in  which  it  lived.  It  had  no  particular 
distinction,  but,  at  the  same  time,  was  well- 
to-do.    In  his  youth.  Yuan  was  a  common. 


ordinary,  every-day  bad  boy.  He  was  no 
scholar;  quite  the  contrary.  He  drank 
more  than  he  should;  a  respect  for  order 
did  not  agree  with  the  warmth  of  his  blood. 
In  short,  an  altogether  promising  candidate 
was  he  for  either  an  ambitious  mandarin 
or  a  successful  brigand. 

At  about  the  age  of  nineteen,  it  became 
clear  to  him  that  his  native  home  was  not 
the  most  comfortable  place  for  him,  nor  yet 
the  most  entertaining.  At  the  time  his  uncle 
was  Taotai  of  Tientsin.  Yuan  succeeded 
in  smuggling  himself  out  of  his  native  town 
in  Honan  and  making  his  way  to  Tientsin 
to  his  uncle.  The  Taotai  did  not  seem 
any  too  enthusiastic  to  see  him.  He  did 
the  young  relative  a  good  turn,  however. 
He  sent  the  boy  to  Wu  Chanching,  who  was 
then  Viceroy  of  Shantung,  with  a  note  in 
which  he  begged  the  viceroy  to  give  the  boy 
the  humblest  possible  task,  that  of  a  janitor, 
or  sweeper  of  the  barracks,  or  any  other  odd 
job,  as  his  young  relative  was  very  fond  of 
the  company  of  soldiers.  Viceroy  Wu  at 
one  time  served  under  Yuan's  uncle;  he  felt 
a  measure  of  obligation.  He  therefore  wel- 
comed Yuan  into  the  bosom  of  his  family. 
He  did  not  make  the  boy  sweep  out  the 
barracks  of  his  soldiers.  Instead,  he  treated 
Yuan  precisely  as  one  of  his  own  sons,  and 
gave  him  equal  educational  advantages  under 
a  private  tutor. 

Soldiering  seemed  to  have  quite  captured 
the  young  fancy  of  Yuan — which  was  some- 
thing remarkable.  In  China  the  profession 
of  a  fighting  man  was,  at  that  time,  hardly 
respectable.  Perhaps,  it  was  not  so  remark- 
able after  all.  There  are  some  American 
boys,  it  has  been  said,  who  dream  e\-ery 
night  of  a  hackdriver's  whip.  At  any  rate. 
Yuan  was  unique  in  his  ambition.  Stranger 
still,  he  did  not  get  over  it  for  a  long  time. 

When  Governor  Wu  Changching  was  sent 
to  Korea  by  Li  Hungchang,  we  find  Yuan 
a  i)etty  military  officer  accompanying  his 
chief.  There  were  more  sleepless  nights  and 
wakeful  days  than  usual  in  Korea  just  then. 
They  were  the  Augustan  age  of  Korean  court 
intrigues.  It  was  then  and  there  that  Yuan 
showed  that  the  sendan  tree  is  fragrant  even 
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in  its  two-leaved  days.  There  was  something 
remarkable  in  his  genius  in  sensing  out  the 
plots  and  counter  plots  of  the  Korean  court. 
The  way  the  young  officer  chased  through 
the  mazes  of  Korean  politics  amazed  his 
chief,  Wu.  But  there  was  another  pair  of 
eyes  which  watched  Yuan  much  closer  than 
the  Chinese  Resident  Wu  himself.  Ma  Liang 
was  his  name.  He  was  one  of  the  many 
younger  lieutenants  of  Li  Hungchang. 
It  was  the  wily  Li  who  sent  this  man  to  as- 
sist Governor  Wu  in  his  work  as  the  Chinese 
Resident  in  Korea.  When  Ma  returned  to 
Tientsin,  he  spoke  to  Li  Hungchang  of  the 
remarkable  work  of  Yuan.  After  watching 
the  young  man's  performances  for  a  while, 
Li  Hungchang  came  to  know  Yuan  better. 
The  famous  viceroy  saw  a  good  deal  in  the 
young  man,  so  much  so  that  Li  spoke  to 
Prince  Kung  about  Yuan.  That  was  the 
first  time  that  Yuan's  name  was  heard  at 
the  Peking  palace. 

Then  a  little  later,  Li  Hungchang  ap- 
pointed him  the  Resident  Commissioner 
of  Trade  in  Korea.  That  was  his  official 
title.  In  fact,  he  was  the  Minister  Resi- 
dent wielding  all  the  prerogati^•es  and 
powers  of  a  minister  all  the  time — and  fre- 
quently something  more,  a  good  deal  more. 
It  was  he  who  kidnapped  Taiwunkun,  the 
father  of  the  reigning  king,  carried  him  out  of 
Korea  into  Tientsin  and  kept  him  there  a 
prisoner  as  a  hostage.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
quite  correct  to  assert  that  Yuan  also  sowed 


the  seeds  of  the  China- Japan  War  of  1894-5; 
if  he  did  he  certainly  was  not  alone  in  this. 
He  had  more  than  one  able  co-worker  in 
the  midnight  work  among  his  Chinese  com- 
rades. But  what  his  chief,  Li  Hungchang, 
did  to  him  at  the  close  of  the  war  is  a  matter 
of  public  record,  printed  plainly  even  in  the 
school  histories.  Li  dropped  Yuan  into  a 
temporary  obscurity,  as  though  he  wanted  to 
show  what  he  thought  of  his  work  in  Korea,  and 
the  bitter  fruits  it  bore  to  the  humiliation  of 
that  hot-house  paradise  of  vanity  called  China. 
This  would  seem  to  show  that  Yuan  did 
something  more  than  a  mere  yeoman's  work 
in  bringing  about  the  Chinese  disaster  in 
Korea.  And  there  was  nothing  strange  in 
this  or  improbable.  Neither  was  he  original 
in  this  little  scheme.  He  is  not  the  first  son 
of  the  "blue-clouds  climbing"  race  who 
looked  upon  an  international  war  with  a  pair 
of  eyes  not  of  those  of  a  peace  apostle  of  to- 
day. He  believed  in  his  native  country;  its 
bigness,  its  history,  its  capacity — which  was 
altogether  patriotic  and  commendable  — 
especially  in  backing  her  against  a  little 
"sawed-off"  thing  Hke  Japan.  To  him  the 
war  did  not  look  like  blood;  it  looked  like 
Jacob's  ladder — with  no  wrestling  with  a 
Mighty  One  in  the  foreground.  All  he  had 
to  do  was  to  climb  it  to  ambition's  heaven. 
Every  prospect  pleased  him,  and  he  went 
ahead.  After  having  been  dropped  into  the 
shade  by  his  chief,  he  did  not  remain  there 
long. 


I 


The  Chinese  Emperor:  "Oh,  Yuan,  my  poor  rocking-horse!" 

Yuan  Shih  Kai:  "Let's  see  if  we  cannot  mend  it  with  this  mixture  of  blood 

and  diplomacy." 

From  Amsterdammer  (Amsterdam) 
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Yuan  was  happy  in  his  friends.  They 
were  among  the  ablest  lieutenants  in  Li 
Hungchang's  camp.  The  ablest  and  most 
influential  man  with  Li  was  Sheng  Hsuan- 
huai,  the  man  who  later,  in  191 1,  as  Minis- 
ter of  Posts  and  Communications,  negotiated 
the  famous  "Four-Power  Loan,"  launched 
the  scheme  for  the  nationalization  of  rail- 
ways, by  far  the  stronger  member  of  the  last 
cabinet  under  the  Regent  Prince  Chun,  and 
whom  the  Peking  Government  sacrificed  to 
satisfy  the  Szechuan  discontent  (all  in  vain). 
Sheng  talked  to  his  chief.  Viceroy  Li,  about 
Yuan.     Reconciliation   was  brought  about. 


Schaller  did  that,  together  with  Munthe,  a 
Norwegian.  These  men  were  the  real  creators 
of  the  force  which  became  famous  as  the 
Army  of  the  North.  When  Yuan  took  it 
over,  it  was  composed  of  about  5000  men, 
and  was  under  the  command  of  Hu  Yunmei. 
Under  Yuan  it  was  gradually  increased  in 
number  to  about  12,500. 

CLIMBING    THE    BLUE   CLOUDS 

From  this  time  on  Yuan's  rise  under  Li 
Hungchang's  powerful  patronage  was  phe- 
nomenal.    What   was   more   significant   by 
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Li  appointed  Yuan  to  superintend  the  new 
army.  The  Chinese- Japanese  war  had  wiped 
clean  the  somewhat  clouded  spectacles  of 
Viceroy  Li  and  in  his  interest  in  the  new  army 
there  was  a  new  meaning. 

This,  then,  was  the  way  Yuan  came  to 
take  a  leading  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
new  army  of  China.  Not  that  he  personally 
took  an  active  part  in  drilling  the  men,  in 
arming  them,  or  in  whipping  them  into  an 
efficient  force.  He  was  too  much  of  a  Chinese 
official  for  that.  He  could  not  have  done  the 
work  if  he  had  wished.  He  had  not  the  proper 
qualifications.    A  German  drill  master  called 


far,  he  proved  to  be  an  apt  pupil  under  the 
wily  old  viceroy  in  the  ways  darker  than  any 
poet  (except,  perhaps  those  of  China)  has 
ever  dreamed,  and  in  the  tricks  that  were  not 
at  all  vain,  but  profitable.  Li  Hungchang, 
in  his  day,  often  came  into  contact  with  the 
foreigner.  Officially  he  had  to  do  it,  and  in 
the  end  shrewdly  came  to  see  that  "foreign 
barbarians"  had  their  uses,  and  very  perti- 
nent ones  for  the  China  of  the  day. 

Yuan  went  through  the  same  course. 
Yuan  had  never  been  out  of  China.  There 
are  ]:)eople  who  speak  of  his  pro-foreign  pro- 
gram as  something  wonderful.    But  it  is  not; 
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he  really  came  in  contact  with  foreigners  of  begged  Her  Tslajesty  to  return  to  power  and 

all  nationalities  in  those  history- making  days  save  the  ship  of  state  from  "that  boy"  who 

at  Tientsin.     He  came  to  see  the  need  of  was  wrecking  it. 

many  things  Occidental,  not  because  of  an  When    Emperor    Kuanghsu    was    told    of 

academic    training    or    of    the    picturesque  the  activities  of  his  enemies,  he  saw  that  the 

interest  of  a  tourist,  but  through  the  logic  hour  for  decisive  action  had    struck.       He 

of  necessity.  sent   for   Yuan,   who   came   from   Tientsin. 

The  war  with  Japan  was  an  object-lesson  The  Emperor  gave  him  a  personal  and  pri- 
which  he  never  for  one  moment  forgot.  And  vate  audience.  Nothing  can  indicate  the 
in  the  years  following  the  war,  we  see  Yuan  implicit  confidence  his  imperial  master  re- 
in the  camp  of  the  progressives.  It  was  then  posed  in  the  fidelity  and  loyalty  of  Yuan, 
that  he  shared  the  confidence  of  Kang  Yuwei  more  touchingly,  more  eloquently  than  His 
and  other  leaders  of  the  reform  movement.  Majesty's  own  action  at  that  fateful  audience. 
At  the  same  time,  the  fact  stood  out  big  He  told  Yuan  to  go  back  to  Tientsin,  in  all 
enough  for  Kang  Yuwei  and  his  fellow  re-  haste,  dispose  of  Junglu,  the  nominal  com- 
formers  to  read.  Had  they  taken  the  trouble  mander-in-chief  of  the  Northern  Army  and 
to  analyze  this  dreamer  of  the  Blue  Clouds,  the  great  fa\'orite  of  the  Dowager-Empress, 
ever  ready  to  dance  to  the  pipings  of  oppor-  come  to  Peking  wdth  all  his  12,500  men, 
tunity — that  it  was  largely  through  Prince  surround  the  Iho  Park  in  such  an  effective 
Ching  and  Junglu,  the  favorite  nephew  of  the  manner  that  no  outsider  could  communicate 
late  Dowager-Empress  Tzehsi,  that  Yuan  won  with  the  Dowager-Empress  without  his  knowl- 
the  favors  of  Her  Imperial  Majesty.  But  edge  and  keep  her  under  guard  till  the  Em- 
the  generous  comradeship  in  the  great  work  peror  and  his  fellow  reformers  should  haA"e 
of  assisting  at  China's  rebirth  made  Kang  done  with  the  foundation  work  of  establish- 
Yuwei  and  his   Emperor  look   upon   Yuan  ing  the  New  China. 

through  a  halo  brightly.    It  is  also  true  that.  Yuan    received    the    imperial    command 

when  the  late  Emi)ress-Dowager  made  Junglu  without  the  slightest  sign  of  protest.    He  left 

Viceroy  of  Chili  province,  and  generalissimo  the  imperial  presence  with  the  solemn  pledge 

of  the  Peiyang  army,  she  at  the  same  time  to  fulfill  it.     Then  he  went  straight  to  Junglu 

gave  the  actual  command  of  the  armed  force  and  told  him  everything,   showed  him  the 

to  Yuan.    And  this  act  proclaimed  to  every  imperial  order.     Instead  of  putting  Junglu 

one  about  Peking  that  the  Empress  was  at  her  in  chains  under  lock  in  the  center  of  picked 

wonted  trick  of  keeping  the  balance  of  power  and  trusted  guards,  he  left  with  him  the  im- 

in   giving   the   control   of   the  metropolitan  perial  order.     Yuan  betrayed  the  Emperor; 

province  to  her  favorite  nephew,  a  pure  blood  he  blasphemed  the  one  sacred  thing  between 

Manchu  and  purer  hearted  conservative,  and  man  and  man;    violated  his  master's  confi- 

at  the  same  time  in  supplying  his  ambition  dence.     Coming  as  it  did,  out  of  a  palace, 

with  a  brake  in  the  person  of  progressive  out  of  that  immemorial  hot-house  of  gilded 

Yuan,  for  without  the  consent,  cooperation,  deceit  and  intrigues,  from  that  catacomb  of 

and  knowledge  of  Yuan,  Junglu  could  not  murdered,   mutilated   faiths,   the   Forbidden 

use  his  position  and  his  armed  force  in  over-  City  of  Peking,  this  mark  of  imperial  confi- 

awing  the  capital.     From  such  facts  as  these  dence  ought  to  have  been  quite  enough  to 

Kang  Yuwei  and  his  Emperor  evidently  took  move   the   heart   of    a    demon    or   a    mon- 

Yuan  at  his  word.  ster.     Not   Yuan's,   however.     Perhaps   he 

The  awakening  came  in  September,  1898.  was  too  conscientious  a  man  to  carry  out  a 

Emperor    Kuanghsu's     reform    edicts    had  command    of    the    Emperor    without    first 

thrown    out   of   lucrative   offices   a    host    of  receiving    an    order     from     his    immediate 

Manchu    parasites.      The    cleaning    of    this  chief,  Junglu.      It    may   be    that    his    nice 

ancient   Augean   stable   brought   forth   two  sense  of  duty  made  him  think   he   had  no 

very  excellent   fruits.     It   made   for  public  right  to  obey  the  Emperor  without  Junglu's 

economy  and  it  resulted  in  official  efficiency,  consent. 

A  dreadful  howl  from  the  fat  grafters  rose  At  any  rate,   this  nice    conscientiousness 

tohighheaven.   The  six  members  of  the  Board  paid  Yuan  well.    The  Dowager-Empress  re- 

of   Rites    whom    the   Emperor    had    thrown  warded    him    for    this    traitorous    act    with 

out  of  jobs  for  daring  to  \-iolate  His  Imperial  the   junior  vice-presidency  of  the   Board  of 

command  in  opening  a  memorial  which  should  Works  and  in  December,  1899,  when  she  was 

have  been  presented  in  a  sealed  envelope,  went  obliged  to  take  away  Yuhsien  from  Shantung 

in  a  body  to  the  Dowager-Empress  at  Iho  viceroyalty  because  cf  his  friendly  attitude 

Park  and  wept  real  tears  at  her  feet.     They  toward  the  so-called  "Boxers,"  she  appointed 
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Yuan  in  his  place  as  acting  Governor  of 
Shantung.  In  1900,  he  was  raised  to  the  full 
dignity  of  the  governor  of  the  province. 

GAINING    THE    ESTEEM    AND    FRIENDSHIP    OF 
FOREIGNERS 

It  was  his  attitude  and  actions  during  the 
"Boxer"  days  that  gained  Yuan  an  inter- 
national reputation  and  the  friendly  esteem 
of  the  foreigners  both  in  and  out  of  China.  It 
was  he  who  succeeded  in  gaining  the  news  of 
the  safety  of  the  legation  people  at  Peking. 
At  the  time  Peking  was  absolutely  cut  off. 
No  one  seemed  to  know  what  had  happened 
to  the  foreigners  at  the  capital.  Yuan  got 
the  news  through  a  secret  channel,  and  trans- 
mitted it  to  Washington  through  the  Ameri- 
can consul-general  at  Shanghai.  It  was  on 
this  information  that  Secretary  Hay  and 
others  planned  the  now  famous  march  of  the 
allies  to  Peking.  Her  Majesty  the  Dowager- 
Empress  was  finally  won  over  to  the  "Boxer" 
side,  but  not  Yuan.  He  was  for  the  foreigner, 
ever  against  the  "Boxers."  He  went  nat-. 
urally  with  the  winning  side. 

It  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  "Boxer" 
uprising,  while  he  was  governor  of  Shan- 
tung province,  that  Yuan  invited  a  number 
of  "Boxer"  leaders  to  his  oflEicial  yamen,  to  a 
banquet.  He  fed  them  well  at  the  dinner. 
Liquor  flowed  freely  and  men's  tongues  were 
loosened.  The  "Boxer"  leaders  were  bom- 
bastic as  only  Chinese  can  be  bombastic, 
over  the  magic  power  they  claimed  for  their 
comrades  and  themselves.  They  boasted  that 
neither  the  swords  nor  bullets  of  the  foreign 
barbarians'  rifles  could  touch  them. 

Yuan  inclined  his  ears  to  all  this  "conch- 
shell  blowing"  with  evident  pleasure  and  at 
the  height  of  their  boasting  took  them  at 
their  word.  He  requested  his  guests  to  step 
outside  and  stand  in  a  row  so  that  they  could 
prove  this  miraculous  power.  The  half- 
tipsy  revelers  staggered  to  their  feet  and 
stood  against  a  wall.  Yuan  called  in  his 
soldiers.  He  told  them  to  load  their  rifles 
with  ball  cartridges  and  fire  at  his  guests 
point  blank.  The  result  was  a  bloody  one. 
This  masacre  of  his  dinner  guests  has  been 
commented  upon  by  a  large  number  of  for- 
eign writers,  including  some  missionaries, 
as  very  clever,  —  at  once  dramatic,  fair 
and  admirable.  It  was  certainly  a  star  chap- 
ter in  the  book  of  practical  applied  logic. 
There  seems  to  be  some  question,  however, 
whether  this  sort  of  thing  should  be  chron- 
icled in  a  book  of  ethics  — or  even  a  heathen 
book  of  etiquette. 


Yuan's  willingness  to  permit  Professor  C. 
D.  Tenny  to  establish  a  public  school  sys- 
met  in  Tientsin  while  he  was  the  viceroy  of 
the  metropolitan  province;  his  work  in  im- 
proving the  streets  of  Tientsin,  in  lighting 
them,  etc.,  and  his  attitude  toward  Adjutant- 
General  J.  M.  N.  Munthe,  the  Norwegian 
instructor  and  driU  master  of  his  new  army, 
won  him  applause  and  approval  from  for- 
eigners. So  it  came  about  that,  in  the  days 
which  foUowed  the  "Boxer"  trouble,  foreign- 
ers as  well  as  the  Peking  court  began  to  look 
upon  Yuan  as  "the  strong  man"  of  China. 

For  a  time,  it  did  seem  as  though  there 
were  no  clouds  on  his  ever  brightening  hori- 
zon. People  spoke  of  him  as  Li  Hungchang 
II.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1906,  Yuan  was  much  more  powerful 
than  the  old  Viceroy  Li  ever  had  been.  He 
was  the  Viceroy  of  Chili,  head  of  the  Peiyang 
army  and  na\y  administrations,  Associate 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Army  Reorganiza- 
tion Council,  Vice-Commissioner  of  the 
Peking  Banner  Corps  Reorganization  Bureau, 
Associate  Director  of  the  Tientsin-Chinkiang 
Railway,  and  Associate  Commissioner  of 
Tariff  Revision.  He  had  received  the  Yellow 
Riding  Jacket  in  1902,  and  the  three-eyed 
peacock's  feather  in  1907. 

yuan's   methods    of    CLIMBING 

Much  more  interesting  than  the  mere 
recital  of  the  official  positions  he  held  is  the 
study  of  the  "how"  and  the  "why"  he  at- 
tained them.  How  could  he  do  all  this? 
Why  did  he  succeed?  And  why  has  he  failed 
in  the  end? 

Yuan's  methods  in  boosting  himself  have 
not  been  fanciful  and  poetic.  They  are  as 
effective  as  his  own  make-up.  When  he  saw 
that  a  war  between  China  and  Japan  over 
Korea  would  afford  him  a  ready-made  ele- 
vator, he  did  not  increase  his  office  hours  at 
Seoul  to  prevent  it.  It  may  be  that  in  the 
eye  of  his  imagination,  he  did  see  a  hundred 
thousand  men  murdering  as  many  others 
who  had  never  done  them  harm,  or  thought 
a  single  hard  thought  against  them,  who  had 
never  even  known  each  other.  He  might  haA'e 
seen  the  wreck  of  fifty  thousand  young  lives 
clotting  alien  gutters  and  whitening  with 
their  bones  the  alien  dust  under  a  strange 
moon.  He  might  have  heard  the  wails  of  ten 
thousand  widows  and  the  cries  of  orphans 
unnumbered.  If  he  saw  and  heard  these 
things,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  made  half 
as  much  impression  upon  him  as  stage  blood 
and  stage  tears.    His  eyes  were  just  then  too 
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busily  engaged  with  the  sight  of  the  radiant 
ladder  which  the  war  presented  to  his  aspira- 
tions, to  see  anything  else. 

When  he  saw  that  by  condemning  no  less  a 
person  than  the  "Son  of  Heaven"  to  a  Hades 
worse  than  a  thousand  deaths,  he  could  win 
the  smile  of  the  winning  side,  he  did  not 
hesitate  one  second.  When  in  1900  he  saw 
that  the  foreign  powers  were  bound  to  come 
out  victors,  he  invited  the  Boxer  leaders 
to  a  dinner,  let  them  brag  like  the  idiots  they 
were,  and  had  them  shot  down  like  so  many 
dogs,  in  the  most  dramatic  and  conclusive 
and  effective  manner  —  for  the  purpose  of 
advertising  his  own  precious  friendship 
for  foreigners.  When  he  saw  that  if  the  Em- 
press-Dowager Tzehsi  died  before  Emperor 
Kuanghsu,  it  was  not  good  for  the  glory — and 
incidentally  also  the  health — of  a  certain  very 
high  official  dear  to  him.  Yuan — so  at  least 
says  the  rumor  in  which  the  people  who 
should  know  put  their  trust — made  a  gift 
of  33,000  taels  to  the  physician  attending  the 
Emperor.  It  was,  of  coiirse,  a  wise  and  ad- 
mirable course — perhaps  it  might  have  been 
called  murder  in  self-defense. 

yuan's  one  blunder 

How  comes  it,  then,  that  so  clever  an  artist 
in  the  art  and  science  of  looking  after  "Num- 
ber One"  should  be  found  to-day  playing 
the  fanciful  role — for  the  times  have  changed 
since  the  days  of  Joshua — of  a  prophet  com- 
manding the  declining  sun  of  the  Manchu  to 
stand  still  upon  the  Far  Eastern  Gibeon? 
Yuan  himself  knows!  Perhaps  that  eternal 
humorist  known  among  the  children  of  men 
by  the  name  of  Fate  knows  it  better  than 
Yuan  himself.  We  may  perhaps  be  permitted 
to  venture  a  guess: 

When  the  call  came  from  Peking  on  the 
heels  of  revolutionary  successes  he  accepted 
it,  after  due  and  decorous  hesitation,  thinking 
somewhat  in  this  wise:  If  the  Hankow  rebels 
and  their  revolt  turn  out  to  be  like  a  hundred 
other  uprisings  which  preceded  it;- if  they 
become,  as  they  are  very  apt  to  do,  a  house 
divided  against  itself  after  a  few  months  of 
feverish  agitation,  then  Yuan  can  turn  to  the 
Manchu  throne  and  the  Regent,  Prince  Chun 
(who  had  given  him  a  little  vacation  on  ac- 
count of  "rheumatism  of  the  leg")  and  ask 
politely  but  firmly  to  see  who  happened  to 
be  the  savior  of  the  Manchu  dynasty.  He 
knew  that  the  government  forces  were  su- 
perior to  the  revolutionary  ones  at  Hankow, 
provided  always  that  government  forces  had 
the  necessary  food  and  ammunition.    That, 


of  course,  was  simply  a  question  of  money. 
And  with  his  tremendous  international  repu- 
tation, he  must  have  thought  it  a  rather 
easy  matter  to  float  a  foreign  loan  for  what- 
ever amount  might  be  needed  to  carry  on  the 
campaign — more  especially  because  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Manchu  dynasty  was  as 
important  to  the  foreign  capital  of  more  than 
$725,000,000  already  invested  in  China  as  it 
was  to  himself.  But  even  if  an  impossibility 
came  true  and  the  rebels  succeeded,  he  would 
be  still  safe.  He  should  have  it  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hands  to  depose  the  Manchu  ruler, 
and,  deposing  him,  he  could  turn  to  the 
revolutionary  countrymen  of  his — always 
remembering  that  Yuan  is  a  Han,  not  a 
Manchu — and  politely  but  firmly  request 
them  to  notice  whose  hand  it  was  that  pushed 
off  the  last  of  the  Manchus  from  the  dragon 
throne! 

And  to-day?  The  premier  of  the  great 
empire  of  China  is  a  virtual  prisoner  in  Pe- 
king, the  target  of  the  bitter  hatred  and  deep 
suspicions  of  the  present  Dowager-Empress 
and  the  Manchu  princes.  His  very  life  is 
in  danger  every  waking  and  sleeping  moment. 
He  sleeps  and  eats  but  little.  He  goes 
about  unshaved. 

Who  or  what  has  put  him  where  he  is? 
His  own  well-nigh  miraculous  shrewdness, 
nothing  else.  Thus  the  world  at  large  is 
given  a  fine  chance  of  seeing  what  human  cun- 
ning, and  that  at  its  wiliest,  amounts  to  in 
the  eternal  scheme  of  things. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  it  all?  It  is  an  old, 
old  story  and  simple  as  a,  b,  c — the  old  is 
passing  away  and  the  new  is  coming  into  its 
own.  The  fall  or  rise  of  Yuan  Shih-kai  or  of 
any  other  indi\idual  means  but  little.  Even 
the  rise  or  passing  away  of  a  nation  usually 
finds  its  mausoleum  within  a  few  pages  of 
history.  It  is  the  passing  of  an  ideal  that  is  so 
pregnant  with  significance.  In  China  to-day 
the  old  ideal  of  a  mandarin — the  peerless 
master  of  the  gentle  art  of .  squeeze — the 
moss-grown  ideal  of  statesmanship  repre- 
sented by  Li  Hungchang  and  by  his  even 
abler  pupil.  Yuan,  who  out-Li-ed  Li,  is  pass- 
ing away.  It  means  that  the  ideal  of  govern- 
ment represented  by  the  Manchu  and  the 
Forbidden  City  is  obsolete  now ;  to  be  labeled 
quite  out  of  tune  with  the  times,  that  Yuan 
Shih-kai  or  one  million  Yuan  Shih-kais  can  no 
longer  command  the  sun  of  Manchu  absolut- 
ism to  stand  still  upon  the  far  Eastern  hills. 
The  Shanghai  Republic  and  Dr.  Sun's  Nan- 
king may  or  may  not  endure.  But  that  the 
new  China  is  here, — that  much  is  as  ap- 
parent as  are  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 


OSCAR    HAMMERSTEIN 

BY  ARTHUR  FARWELL 


HAMMERSTEIN  S    MAGIC    HAT    IN    LONDON 
(Cartoon  by  Robert  Carter  in  the  Globe,  of  New  York) 

V\/ITHIN  the  space  of  the  last  three 
years  the  name  of  Oscar  Hammerstein, 
whose  London  Opera  House  was  successfully- 
launched  on  the  13th  of  last  November,  has 
well-nigh  come  to  be  a  symbol — the  inter- 
esting point  is  to  determine  of  just  what — to 
the  American  people.  It  is  not  the  operatic 
world  alone,  nor  even  the  much  broader  musi- 
cal world  by  itself,  that  regards  him  as  a  sig- 
nificant personality.  Something  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  man,  as  revealed  in  his  touch  upon 
affairs;  something  beyond  his  achievement, 
intrinsically  considered,  has  lifted  him  to  the 
rank  and  distinction  of  a  national  figure, 
albeit  now  an  expatriated  one. 

There  have  been  successful  American  oper- 
atic impresarios  before  Mr.  Hammerstein, 
but  none  within  the  horizon  of  American  life, 
it  would  seem,  whose  name  has  stood,  as  his 
does,  as  representative  of  qualities  so  pecu- 
liarly attractive  to  Americans  of  his  time. 
The  one  who  finds  the  secret  of  the  unique 
regard  in  which  he  is  held,  and  the  circum- 
stances which  have  made  his  name  one  to 
conjure  with,  isiikely  to  hit  upon  certain  in- 
teresting facts  with  respect  to  American 
ideals  of  the  day. 


The  fact  which  gives  a  startling  and  phe- 
nomenal aspect  to  Mr.  Hammerstein's  per- 
sonality is  that  but  a  few  years  since  he  was 
a  showman  in  Harlem,  quite  unknown  to 
fame,  while  to-day  he  is  the  projector,  builder, 
owner,  and  sole  manager  of  a  new  and  mag- 
nificent opera  house  in  London,  the  brilliant 
success  of  which  has  been  one  of  the  sensa- 
tions of  the  year.  Americans  are  quick  to 
ask,  what  manner  of  man  is  it  who  is  able  to 
accomplish  such  a  feat? 

NEW  YORK  AND  PHILADELPHIA  ACHIEVEMENTS 

Once  well  in  his  seven-league  boots — or  per- 
haps his  famous  old-fashioned,  flat-rimmed, 
Parisian  top  hat  is  the  article  of  apparel  that 
has  worked  the  magic — Mr.  Hammerstein 
strode  rapidly  from  the  one  condition  to  the 
other,  with  varying  fortune  in  his  different 
enterprises.  In  1893  his  theatrical  restless- 
ness led  him  to  strike  out  from  his  Harlem 
Opera  House  and  Columbus  Theater  in 
Harlem,  and  to  build  his  first  "Manhattan 
Opera  House."  This  was  on  Thirty-fourth 
Street,  the  same  thoroughfare  on  which  his 
subsequent  opera  house  of  the  same  name 
was  built.  It  lasted  two  weeks,  and  after- 
ward became  Koster  and  Bial's  Music  Hall. 
The  Olympia,  now  the  New  York  Theater, 
was  his  next  venture,  and  for  a  period  was 
very  successful  as  a  first-class  music  hall. 
Three  more  enterprises  now  intervened,— 
the  Victoria,  the  Belasco  Theater,  and  Lew 
Fields'  Theater,  the  first  of  which  is  still 
under  Mr.  Hammerstein's  management. 

Then  of  a  sudden,  in  December,  1906,  New 
York  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  had  a 
second  temple  of  grand  opera,  the  Manhattan 
Opera  House,  built  and  run  by  one  man  on 
his  own  capital,  in  open  competition  with  the 
venerable  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  which 
was  backed  by  a  solid  phalanx  of  million- 
aires. The  incredible  initiative  and  the 
lively  sporting  spirit  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ham- 
merstein in  this  David-and-Goliath  encoun- 
ter instantaneously  made  him  a  figure  in 
New  York  life.  The  aforementioned  straight- 
rimmed  silk  hat,  his  five-cent  cigar,  his  sub- 
stantial physiognomy,  became  fertile  and 
frequent  themes  for  the  cartoonist,  and  his 
laconic  remarks  were  current  conversational 
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WHO   HAS    WON    A   GREAT   OPERATIC 

, TRIUMPH  IN  LONDON 

coin  about  town.  The  proverbial  green  bay 
tree  did  not  flourish  more  happily  than  his 
Manhattan  Opera  House.  While  this  was 
at  the  height  of  its  career,  ]Mr.  Hammerstein, 
now  the  "Opera  King,"  erected  the  $1,200,- 
000  Philadelphia  Opera  House,  Avhich  was 
opened  in  November,  igo8.  In  April,  1910, 
Mr.  Hammerstein  startled  the  musical  world 
by  selling  the  Philadelphia  Opera  House  and 
all  his  contracts  with  artists  for  that  and  the 
Manhattan  Opera  House,  as  well  as  all  scen- 
ery, costumes,  etc.,  to  Mr.  E.  T.  Stotesbury 
of  Philadelphia,  representing  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  in  New  York  and  certain 
interests  in  Philadelphia.  Through  this 
transaction,  Mr.  Stotesbury  became  a  direc- 
tor in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  and 
the  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago 
opera  companies  came  into  affiliation.  Mr. 
Hammerstein  received  two  million  dollars 
and  agreed  to  withdraw  entirely  from  the 
local  field  of  grand  opera. 

THE   INVASION   OF   ENGLAND 

With   the  operatic  anchor  thus  weighed, 
Mr.  Hammerstein  sailed,  quite  literally,  in 


quest  of  new  worlds  to  conquer,  alighting, 
as  it  happened  in  this  case,  upon  the  old, 
where  he  announced  his  intention  of  invading 
London  itself,  and  giving  up-to-date  opera 
under  the  very  shadow  of  the  venerable 
Covent  Garden  Opera  House.  This  inten- 
tion was  materialized  in  the  recently  opened 
London  Opera  House,  the  building  being 
completed,  as  is  usual  with  Mr.  Hammer- 
stein's  opera  houses,  a  few  minutes  before  the 
raising  of  the  curtain  on  the  first  performance. 
The  British  public  is  an  obstinate  one, 
tradition-loving,  and  not  to  be  taken  off  its 
feet  by  novelties;  but  the  developments  have 
shown  that  Mr.  Hammerstein  has  been 
studious  of  his  new  public  and  sagacious  in 
the  nature  of  his  appeal,  and  the  London 
venture,  inaugurated  under  the  most  brilliant 
auspices,  has  gone  forward  with  every  e^'i- 
dence  and  promise  of  substantial  success. 
The  London  Opera  House  was  founded  on  a 
policy  of  good  operatic  presentation,  and  not 
upon  one  of  attracting  by  means  of  singers  of 
established  fame.  It  has  in  fact  made  the 
fame  of  its  principals,  giving  Mr.  Hammer- 
stein's  New  York  discovery,  Orville  Harrold, 
tenor,  his  first  adequate  opportunity,  and 
serving  as  the  ladder  of  fame  for  Felice  Lyne, 
a  young  and  hitherto  unknown  soprano,  who 
comes  from  Kansas  City. 

WHAT  MR.  HAMMERSTEIN  TRIES  TO  DO 

If  Mr.  Hammerstein  has  any  "rules  for 
success,"  he  has  neither  preached  them  nor 
put  them  ii|to  a  book  for  the  edification  of 
ambitious  youth.  He  is  not  a  moralist; 
neither  is  he  an  idealist,  otherwise  than  in 
his  desire  to  give,  not  like  Barnum,  the 
"greatest  show  on  earth,"  but  the  best  show. 
He  does  not  unduly  affect  the  artistic  ideal, 
and  takes  no  more  pride  in  giving  the  best 
possible  opera  because  it  is  good  art  than  be- 
cause it  is  good  business.  He  is  not  obsessed 
with  the  thought  that  his  reputation  as  the 
"Opera  King"  depends  upon  putting  up  a 
front  of  pretentious  interest  in  operatic  arti 
and  keeping  business  in  the  background.! 
When  his  London  Opera  House  was  under 
way,  and  someone  asked  him  if  he  was  en- 
gaging singers  for  it,  he  answered,  "No,  I  am 
engaging  bricklayers." 

If  Mr.  Hammerstein  has  anything  that 
can  be  regarded  as  a  fundamental  principle 
of  success,  it  is  the  use  of  a  vast  deal  of  com- 
mon sense,  which  quality,  we  have  been  as- 
sured by  an  eminent  English' scholar,  though 
of  a  different  degree,  is  of  the  same  nature 
as  genius.      Common  sense  is  based  upon  a 
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knowledge  of  common  humanity.  Highly 
cultivated  and  artistic  humanity  is  not 
common,  but  rare  humanity.  Such  a  human- 
ity is  highly  specialized  and  diversified,  and" 
if  too  far  cut  off  from  contact  with  the  com- 
mon life  of  common  men,  as  is  apt  to  be  the 
case,  it  is  animated  by  very  particular  and 
unshared  wants,  and  more  especially  by  un- 
true and  fantastic  notions  of  what  men  in  the 
mass  are.  A  popular  appeal  to  cultivated 
men  is  practically  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
It  is  the  man  who  sees  in  cultivated  men  the 
common  thing,  the  thing  common  to  all  men, 
who  understands  the  secret  of  a  broad  human 
appeal;  that  is,  an  appeal  which  shall  include 
both  men  of  cultivation  and  so-called  com- 
mon humanity. 

STILL   A    SHOWMAN 

It  may  well  be  thought  that  Mr.  Hammer- 
stein's  greatest  source  of  power  lies  in  this, 
that  despite  the  fact  that  he  is  an  "Opera 
King,"  dealing  with  society  in  its  most  bril- 
liant aspect,  he  never  for  an  instant  for- 
gets that  even  with  these  bediamonded  box- 
holders,  as  well  as  with  lovers  of  operatic  art 


for  the  art's  sake,  he  must  still  be  the  show- 
man, as  in  Harlem  in  the  earlier  days.  There 
is  no  iota  of  difference  in  the  principle  of 
giving  a  high-class  show  to  high-ups  and  a 
common  show  to  common  folk.  A  show  is  a 
show,  and  people  are  people,  the  world  over. 
It  is  the  same  thing,  in  kind,  that  takes  one 
man  into  a  Harlem  vaudeville  and  another 
into  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  The  man  who 
knows  this  is  in  a  far  better  way  of  producing 
and  maintaining  successful  grand  opera  than 
the  man  who  expects  to  establish  it  on  the 
basis  of  a  devotion  to  operatic  art.  The 
artistic  aspect  will  take  its  place  in  the  scheme 
in  due  proportion,  but  if  it  is  permitted  to 
interfere  with  the  broad  principles  of  show- 
giving,  it  means  certain  failure. 

]\Ir.  Hammerstein  has  succeeded  by  the 
same  law  by  Avhich  the  projectors  of  the  New 
Theater  in  New  York  have  failed,  just  as 
iron  floats  by  the  same  law  by  which  it  sinks 
— the  law  of  displacement.  Shape  the  very 
iron  which  otherwise  would  sink,  into  the 
form  of  a  bowl  or  the  hull  of  a  ship,  and  it 
floats.  And  in  the  same  manner,  shape  the 
very  substance  of  art  which  in  an  abstract  art 
sense  would  not  be  supported  by  the  people, 
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into  a  show,  conforming  it  to  the  laws  of 
show-giving,  and  there  will  be  no  trouble  in 
floating  it. 

Abraham  Lincoln  is  the  foremost  American 
exponent  of  the  principle  which  has  guided 
Oscar  Hammerstein  to  heights  of  power. 
Never  to  forget  that  however  high  one  may 
rise  one  is  still  common  man,  i.  e.,  homo,  and 
that  one's  associates  are  common  men  in  the 
same  sense  (whatever  else  they  may  be  be- 
sides), is  to  possess  the  common  sense  that 
amqunts  to  genius.  One  is  greatly  aided  in 
the  exercise  of  this  principle  by  the  happy 
circumstance  of  having  risen  from  the  peo- 
ple. The  man  born  to  riches,  culture,  and 
fashion  is  apt  to  find  it  easier  to  pass  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle  than  to  travel  that  diffi- 
cult path  which  leads  from  such  a  condition 
to  the  understanding  of  common  humanity. 
To  be  able  to  "rise  from  the  people"  at  all 
impiies  the  high  development  of  certain  in- 
di\-idual  ciualities.  In  Mr.  Hammerstein's 
case,  these  present  themselves  ])rimarily  in 
an  extraordinary  power  and  courage  of 
initiative,  coupled  with  an  equally  remark- 
able capacity  to  carry  out  large  enterprises 
single-handed,  at  the  same  time  keeping  a 
grip  on  their  every  detail.  His  famous 
"Board  of  Managers,"  consisting  entirely 
of  himself,  has  furnished  another  theme  for 
the  cartoonists. 

Not  less  noteworthy  has  been  his  power  to 
perceive  and  grasp  opportunity.  This  re- 
vealed itself  strikingly  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Manhattan  Opera  House  in  New  York. 
For  years  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
had  been  the  battle-field  of  the  forces  of 
German  and  Italian  opera.  So  long  had 
these  forces  waged  war  in  New  York,  and  so 
long  had  the  attention  of  the  people  been 
directed  to  that  war  as  the  only  issue  in 
opera,  that  the  development  of  a  remarkable 
opera  and  music-drama  in  France  had  been 
almost  wholly  overlooked.  This  latter-day 
French  operatic  art  was  represented  neither  by 
"Faust"  nor  "Carmen,"  which,  with  an  occa- 
sional work  by  Massenet,  were  about  the  only 
French  operas  to  be  heard  in  New  York.  Mr. 
Hammerstein  leaped  into  this  breach  with 
Charpentier's  "Louise"  and  Debussy's  "Pel- 
leas  et  Melisande,"  which,  as  the  most  strik- 
ing and  sensational  productions  of  the  new 
France,  attracted  national  attention  to  him 
as  a  pioneer.  To  the  potency  of  this  action 
was  added  the  brilliancy  of  the  achievement 
of  Miss  Mary  Garden  in  both  operas.  With 
other  French  novelties  of  opera,  notably 
those  of  Bruneau  and  Massenet,  and  with  the 
dazzling  vocal  presentations  of  the  old  Italian 


operas  by  Mme.  Tetrazzini,  not  to  mention 
the  excellent  singing  of  his  corps  of  artists 
throughout,  including,  Bonci,  Renaud,  Gili- 
bert,  and  Dalmores,  Mr.  Hammerstein's 
place  as  a  power  in  opera  was  assured. 

Should  one  seek  to  pin  down  the  particular 
characteristics  or  methods  which  have  en- 
abled Mr.  Hammerstein  to  command  such 
great  financial  resources,  he  will  find  them 
distressingly  elusive.  The  indefinable  quality 
of  genius  enters  here.  It  may  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  he  could  never  have  accomplished 
such  a  thing  in  his  field,  had  he  lacked  the 
qualities  of  strong  practical  common  sense, 
coupled  with  reliability,  initiative,  daring, 
and  the  power  to  analyze  situations  and  seize 
opportunities. 

A  series  of  successes  such  as  those  which 
Mr.  Hammerstein  has  achieved  would  in 
themselves  attract  world-wide  attention, 
without  any  added  glamour  derived  from  the 
personal  element.  To  realize,  however,  that 
Mr.  Hammerstein  adds  to  his  fame  as  a  sur- 
passingly successful  man,  a  personal  popular- 
ity as  wide  as  two  continents,  is  to  gain  a 
truer  perspective  upon  his  stature.  Time  was 
when  ability  sufficed  to  lift  one  to  the  highest 
stations  in  life.  That,  however,  was  in  the 
dark  ages  that  preceded  the  discovery  of 
"personality."  Miss  Mary  Garden  tells  us 
that  at  the  beginning  of  her  career  she  was 
assured  that  "if  she  could  provide  the  voice 
and  the  personality,"  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  having  the  matters  of  education 
and  training  taken  care  of.  The  fundamental 
requirements  to-day  are  similar  for  anyone 
engaging  in  an  enterprise  which  appeals  to 
the  public,  from  politics  to  opera-giving.  Mr. 
Hammerstein  provided  the  "voice" — which 
may  stand  as  a  symbol  of  any  primary  gift  or 
talent — and  the  personality. 

The  American  of  to-day  admires  the  man 
who  puts  the  game  before  the  stakes.  The 
true  financial  sportsman  (not  the  stock- 
gambler,  be  it  understood)  has  outclassed  the 
scheming  millionaire  in  the  race  for  person- 
ality. The  American  is  a  "forty-niner"  still, 
at  heart,  and  Mr.  Hammerstein  has  given 
him  the  greatest  public  exhibition  of  financial 
sportsmanship  which  he  has  seen  in  many 
a  day.  In  a  world  of  financial  mystery  and 
intrigue,  his  bold  ventures  have  stood  forth 
like  oases  upon  a  desert.  It  is  small  wonder 
that  Oscar  Hammerstein  is  hailed  as  a  man 
of  the  time.  He  performs  a  service  for  the 
people.  He  fulfills  the  old  American  require- 
ment of  success.  Beyond  this,  he  provides 
in  generous  measure  that  which  is  peremptor- 
ily demanded  by  the  new  age — personalitj'. 


MR.  PULITZER'S  IDEALS  FOR  THE 
COLUMBIA  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 

BY  G.  W.  HOSMER,  M.D. 

[The  late  Joseph  PuHtzer,  prior  to  the  making  of  his  will,  had  set  aside  a  fund  of  $1,000,000  to  be 
given  to  Columbia  University  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  journalism.  His  will,  which  bears 
the  date  of  April  16,  1904,  ratifies  this  gift,  together  with  a  second  bequest  of  f  1,000,000  to  the  university 
subject  to  certain  conditions.  In  addition,  the  will  creates  certain  prizes  and  scholarships,  and  names 
the  members  of  an  advisory  board  to  which  the  direction  of  the  school  is  to  be  entrusted.  Many  features 
of  the  project  had  been  discussed  by  Mr.  Pulitzer  himself,  and  by  journalists  like  the  late  Hammond 
Lamont  of  the  New  York  Evetiing  Post,  but  the  actual  realization  of  such  plans  as  had  been  matured 
was  deferred  until  after  the  founder's  death.  Meanwhile,  in  nearly  a  score  of  American  universities, 
courses  in  journalism,  which  cover  at  least  a  part  of  the  ground,  have  already  been  established.  The 
University  of  Chicago  was  a  pioneer  in  offering  such  courses,  while  at  Cornell  and  Wisconsin  similar 
instruction  has  been  given  for  several  years,  and  the  Universities  of  Missouri  and  Washington  each 
maintain  a  distinct  professional  school,  providing  a  four  years'  course  in  the  science  and  art  of  news- 
paper making.  In  these  institutions  newspapers  are  regularly  edited  and  published  by  the  students. 
In  the  following  article  Dr.  Hosmer  describes  from  intimate  knowledge  Mr.  Pulitzer's  ideals  and  purpose 
in  creating  this  unexampled  endowment  at  Columbia  for  the  training  of  future  journalists. — The  Editor.] 


\JI  R.  JOSEPH  PULITZER  saw  clearly  and 

^  '-  conscientiously  the  public  relationships 
of  the  newspaper  press  and  even  held  that 
in  one  aspect  of  the  case  the  press  stood  alone. 
His  words  were:  "It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  press  is  the  only  great  organized  force 
which  is  actively  and  as  a  body  upholding 
the  standard  of  civic  righteousness.  The  press 
alone  makes  the  public  interests  its  own." 

President  Taft  has  said:  "The  close  rela- 
tion between  journalism  and  politics  and 
the  carrying  on  of  a  government,  no  one 
who  has  been  in  the  slightest  degree  familiar 
with  the  cause  of  popular  government  can 
ignore."  He  said  further:  "The  press  is 
essential  to  our  civilization  and  plays  an  un- 
oflEicial  but  vital  role  in  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment." By  the  press  Mr.  Taft  intended  the 
newspaper  press.  His  words  parallel  an 
earlier  opinion  of  a  famous  statesman.  Mr. 
George  Canning,  Prime  Minister  of  England 
over  eighty  years  ago, said:  "He  who,  specu- 
lating on  the  British  constitution,  should  omit 
from  his  enumeration  the  mighty  power  of 
public  opinion,  embodied  in  a  free  press, 
which  pervades  and  checks  and  perhaps  in 
the  last  resort  nearly  governs  the  whole, 
would  give  but  an  imperfect  view  of  the 
government  of  England. "  Here  are  two  inter- 
esting opinions — one  declaring  the  vital  part 
of  the  press  in  government,  the  other  rec- 
ognizing that  in  the  last  resort  it  is  perhaps 
the  controlling  part. 

"What  is  everybody's  business,"  said  Mr. 
Pulitzer,  "is  nobody's  business — except  the 
journalist's.     It  is  his  by  adoption.    But  for 


his  care  almost  every  reform  would  fall  still- 
born. He  holds  ofiScials  to  their  duty.  He 
exposes  secret  schemes  of  plunder.  He  pro- 
motes every  hopeful  plan  of  progress.  With- 
out him  public  opinion  would  be  shapeless  and 
dumb.  Our  republic  and  its  press  will  rise  or 
fall  together.  An  able,  disinterested,  public- 
spirited  press,  with  trained  intelligence  to 
know  the  right  and  courage  to  do  it,  can 
preserve  that  public  virtue  without  which 
popular  government  is  a  sham  and  a  mock- 
ery." He  thus  added  to  the  conception  of 
the  press  as  a  great  moral  and  intellectual 
force  the  conception  that  it  is  a  disinter- 
ested force  and  is  concerned  only  for  the 
right — as  this  means  for  the  public  welfare. 
In  the  development  of  political  history 
there  will  thus  come  forward,  as  the  world 
has  seen,  agencies  unknown  to  the  constitu- 
tional system  that  may  dispute  supremacy 
with  the  recognized  authority — and  it  is 
neither  new  nor  strange  that  with  us  the 
newspaper  press  should  assume  that  char- 
acter. But  the  relation  of  the  press  to  the 
government,  great  in  influence  already,  will 
be  greater  in  the  years  to  come:  and  because 
of  this  fact  the  state  of  the  press  is  a  public 
concern.  An  agency  that  can  be  or  become 
thus  powerful  in  the  state;  that  may  through 
concentration  of  opinion  and  the  develop- 
ment of  ideas  revolutionize  the  public  policy 
— to  which  no  extreme  effect  of  influence  is 
impossible — is  an  agency  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  thoughtful  men;  and  every 
good  citizen  may  naturally  inquire,  who  and 
what  are  the  men  behind  the  agency  that 
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may  wield  all  this  power?  Are  the  men  who 
stand  for  journalism  up  to  the  level  of  this 
great  responsibility?  Mr.  Pulitzer  had  this 
matter  much  in  mind. 

He  had  had  a  constant  part  in  newspaper 
activities  during  forty-four  years.  He  was  a 
subordinate  for  thirteen  years  and  a  pro- 
j)rietor  for  thirty-one  years.  He  had  had 
forced  upon  his  attention  in  all  those  years 
the  qualities  and  aptitudes  of  the  newspaper 
men  of  his  time.  He  knew  their  superabun- 
dance of  natural  capacity,  their  invincible 
energy,  their  sagacity,  wit,  wisdom,  humor; 
their  proud  spirit  and  integrity;  but  he  had 
seen  that  the  working  value  of  all  these 
attributes     was     e^•ervwhere     diminished, — 


of  journalism.  In  this  the  proposition  was  to 
attain  a  public  advantage  by  changing  the 
old  way  of  recruiting  the  newspaper  forces — 
and  providing  a  better  way.  Here  the 
thought  was  to  open  a  new  opportunity  to 
the  young  men  of  the  country  at  the  moment 
when  they  are  looking  about  with  some 
wonder  as  to  the  path  by  which  they  may 
make  their  way  in  the  world,  and  to  fix  their 
attention  at  that  critical  time  upon  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  newspaper  craft  or  profession; 
to  show  the  advantage  of  that  pursuit,  com- 
pared with  law  or  medicine,  or  the  engineer- 
ing occupations;  as  demanding  fewer  years 
of  preparation  for  a  start,  affording  earlier 
remunerative  opportunities,  and  leading  ulti- 


MR.  E.  p.  MITCHELL  MK.  SAMUEL  C.  WELLS  MR.  GEORGE  S.  JOHNS  MR.  C.  R.  MILLER 

(New  York  Sun)  (Philadelphia  Press)  (St.  Louis  Post- Dispatch)  (New  York  Times) 

THE  CHIEF  EDITORS  OF  FOUR  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS  WHO  WILL  BE  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
ADVISORY  BOARD  OF  THE  COLUMBIA  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM  IN  ACCORD- 
ANCE WITH  THE  TERMS  OF  MR.  PULITZER'S  WILL 


sometimes  destroyed, —  for  want  of  the  train- 
ing that  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  necessary 
condition  of  the  practice  of  a  profession. 
From  all  his  experience  as  a  reporter,  a  corre- 
spondent, a  working  editor,  and  a  proprietor, 
he  was  convinced  that  the  world  of  news- 
paper men  did  not  stand  on  such  a  level  as 
to  make  improvement  impossible.  He  judged 
them  sometimes  for  merely  technical  inade- 
quacy, but  oftener  with  regard  to  the  larger 
obligations  of  an  organization  concerned  in  a 
great  duty  to  the  public.  He  thought  that 
Congress,  Senates,  Legislatures  and  Courts 
may  be  filled  with  the  small  tools  of  political 
bosses,  but  the  newspapers  should  be  made 
by  bigger  men. 

So  came  the  thought  of  reform — and  of 
the  method — and  the  project  of  the  school 


mately  to  a  full  share  in  the  prizes  of  life,  in 
personal  distinction,  fame  or  fortune,  and 
perhaps  by  doing  this  to  recruit  the  news- 
paper ranks  with  men  prepared  in  a  larger 
degree  by  education  for  their  duties  and  an- 
imated by  a  high  purpose.  In  every  country 
the  hope  of  the  future  is  in  that  torrent  of 
early  enthusiasm  that  streams  out  of  the 
schools  on  its  way  to  the  colleges:  the  high- 
minded  boys — alert,  clear-headed,  ardent — 
who  are  to  be  the  strong  men  of  the  future. 
The  hope  was  to  tap  that  grand  source  in 
favor  of  journalism,  to  divide  all  that  ^•ital 
energy  and  intelligence  with  the  older  pro- 
fessions, that  the  country  might  have  the 
benefit  of  it  through  the  press,  and  of  course 
to  provide  a  thoroughly  sound  instruction  in 
all  those  things  in^•olved  in  journalism  that 
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may  be  taught  in  a  college — things  that  are 
technical  as  well  as  things  of  the  larger  scale 
in  a  well-digested  scheme  of  education.  The 
intention  was  to  make  the  students  thoroughly 
well-prepared  men  in  every  particular  that 
iswithin  the  sco])e  of  well-planned  instruction. 


make  the  great  man  in  any  occupation;  but 
they  make  the  way  easier  for  that  man  who 
is  always  exceptional,  and  they  make  the 
average  man  equal  to  average  occasions; 
and  the  average  man,  as  he  is  always  with 
us,  is  upon  the  whole  the  more  important 


■   [ 


DR.   ST.  CLAIR    M'^KELWAY 
(Brooklyn  Eagle) 


HON.  WHITELAW  REID 
(New  York  Tribune) 


MR.  MELVILLE  STONE 
(Associated  Press) 


MR.  VICTOR  F.  LAWSON 
(Chicago  Daily  News) 


MK.  CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MR.  S AMTEL  BOWLES 

(Boston  Globe)  (Springfield  Republican) 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  ADVISORY  BOARD  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM  NAMED  IN 

MR.  PULITZER'S  WILL 


Much  clamor  of  objection  was  raised 
against  the  proposition  and  the  chorus  was 
heard  across  the  continent  to  the  effect  that 
you  cannot  produce  in  a  school  annual  crops 
of  great]  journalists.  Nobody,  however,  had 
said  that  that  could  be  done — certainly  not 
Mr.   Pulitzer.     Professional  schools  do  not 


quantity.  No  school  can  give  a  man  qualities. 
Mr.  Pulitzer  said:  "No  college  can  give 
imagination,  initiative,  impulse,  enthusiasm, 
a  sense  of  humor  or  irony.  These  things 
must  be  inborn.  But  would  not  such  inborn 
qualities  be  developed  and  strengthened  in 
the   atmosphere    of    the  proposed   college? 
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Is  the  most  exacting  profession  of  all,  the 
one  that  requires  the  widest  and  the  deepest 
knowledge,  and  the  firmest  foundations  of 
character — to  be  left  entirely  to  the  chances 
of  self  education  ?  Is  the  man  who  is  every- 
body's critic  and  teacher  the  only  one  who 
does  not  need  to  be  taught  himself?" 

Not  much  thought  was  given  to  this  carp- 
ing spirit.  Whether  certain  things  can  or  can- 
not be  taught  must  depend  upon  the  ability 
of  the  men  designated  as  teachers;  and  it  is 
for  them  to  elaborate  the  plan.  Perhaps  this 
is  a  case  for  the  genius  that  creates.  As  this 
function  has  been  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
scholastic  authorities  of  a  great  university, 
with  an  advisory  board,  and  as  there  is  a 
science  of  pedagogy,  all  this  may  well  be  left 
with  the  men  who  have  made  the  art  of  teach- 
ing the  study  of  their  lives. 

Mr.  Pulitzer  contemplated  the  newspaper 
as  in  two  parts  only.  That  which  dealt  with 
the  news  was  one  part,  the  editorial  page 
the  other.  All  the  strictly  business  aspect  he 
did  not  consider — not  because  it  was  unim- 
portant but  because  the  many  centuries  of 
experience  have  put  business  principles  on 
an  indisputable  basis:  and  they  are  the 
same  for  aU  occupations, — and  have  no 
peculiar  relation  to  any  one;  and  none  at  all 
to  the  conception  of  the  newspaper  as  he 
understood  it.  He  said:  "News  is  the  life 
of  a  paper.  G'we  me  a  news  editor  who  has 
been  well  grounded,  who  has  the  foundations 
of  accuracy,  love  of  truth,  and  an  instinct 
for  the  public  service — and  there  wiU  be  no 
trouble  about  his  gathering  the  news.  .  .  . 
News  is  the  very  life  of  the  paper — but  what 
is  life  without  character?  Above  knowledge, 
above  news,  above  intelligence,  the  heart  and 
soul  of  a  paper  lie  in  its* moral  sense,  in  its 
courage,  its  integrity,  its  humanity,  its  sym- 
pathy for  the  oppressed,  its  independence, 
its  devotion  to  the  public  welfare,  its  anxiety 
to  render  public  service.  To  think  rightly, 
to  think  instantly,  to  think  incessantly,  to 
think  intensely,  to  seize  opportunities  when 
others  let  them  go  by — this  is  the  secret  of 
success  in  journalism." 

His  conception,  therefore,  involved  the 
points  of  the  well-organized  service — the  ever 
vigilant  man  at  the  head  of  it— and  char- 
acter and  incorruptible  integrity — as  the 
controlling  forces.  He  said:  "I  ought  to 
confess  that  the  editorial  discussion  of  poli- 
tics and  public  questions  has  ever  been  the 
matter  of  deepest  personal  interest  to  me." 

And  that  indeed  was  his  grand  ideal  of  the 
newspaper    press, — the   phase    in    which   it 


touched  public  concerns, — its  obligation  with 
regard  to  the  national  welfare  through  its 
influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  people.  He 
held  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  a 
democratic  state,  "unofl5cial  but  vital,"  as 
Mr.  Taft  phrased  it.  He  saw  that  this  rela- 
tion grew  out  of  the  fact  that  in  an  age  when 
the  obvious  impulse  is  to  spread  education 
into  every  corner  of  every  country,  the  news- 
paper is  the  most  prevalent  and  most  potent 
of  all  the  educational  forces — and  most  help- 
ful, as  it  rallies  the  people  in  support  of  purity 
in  poHtics. 

He  differed  entirely  with  several  distin- 
guished men  who  have  recently  argued  that 
the  editorial  page  has  in  recent  years  lost  its 
influence  with  the  people.  He  believed  that 
that  opinion  was  derived  from  the  observation 
of  a  few  notorious  cases — where  influence  was 
lost  because  of  public  contempt. 

For  the  American  reader  wants  to  know  the 
reason  of  things.  For  him  the  editor  is  his 
"guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,"  and  he 
stands  in  a  relation  to  him  such  as  is  not 
experienced  by  the  citizen  of  any  other  coun- 
try. For  the  American  man  does  not  merely 
want  to  know  the  reason  from  mere  curiosity 
or  from  the  abstract  thirst  to  know;  but  he 
must  know;  it  is  a  "categorical  imperative" 
that  he  shall  know.  And  why?  Because  he 
has  to  perform  a  duty  to  his  country,  his 
State,  or  his  city.  He  has  to  vote;  and  he 
means  to  vote  on  the  right  side  if  he  can  find 
out  which  it  is;  and  he  builds  his  hope  in 
that  particular  upon  the  editor  of  the  news- 
paper that  has  gained  his  confidence. 

There  was  in  the  proposition  of  the  school 
always  another  hope.  In  all  great  pursuits 
there  is  developed  among  the  men  engaged 
in  them  the  spirit  of  fellowship.  Constrained 
by  this,  each  man  comes  to  feel  that  he  is 
part  of  a  whole  greater  than  himself, — a 
whole  that  is  animated  by  its  own  peculiar 
sense  of  dignity,  probity,  honor,  its  conscious 
or  unconscious  code  of  conduct; — and  coerced 
by  this  esprit  de  corps — by  the  commanding 
sense  of  his  relation  to  this  aggregate  will, 
the  smaller  motives  and  impulses  of  the  per- 
son are  corrected,  and  the  man  lives  on  a 
higher  level.  So  it  is  with  the  army,  the 
na\y — with  all  the  great  professions.  Asso- 
ciation makes  this  change  in  a  man. 

If  the  school  shall  have  the  good  fortune 
to  associate  in  common  studies  an  important 
part  of  the  newspaper  men  of  the  future, 
who  from  all  parts  of  the  country  may  thus 
come  to  know  and  understand  one  another, 
that  may  be  the  greatest  of  its  advantages. 


THE   COLLEGE   AND   THE   MAN 

A  Little  Chapter  in  the  Winning  of  the  West 
BY  J.   IRVING  MAN  ATT 


A  FEW  weeks  ago  an  octogenarian  fell  on 
"^  sleep  in  a  little  Western  college  town. 
He  left  no  fortune  in  this  world's  goods,  no 
business  in  the  rating  of  the  street.  But  for 
full  sixty  years  he  had  been  a  molder  of  men 
and  a  builder  of  the  State.  He  was  just  an 
old-fashioned  college  professor,  and  his  whole 
life  was  the  sufficient  vindication  of  the  old- 
fashioned  college. 

It  is  as  an  object  lesson  that  I  want  to 
recount  in  brief  the  story  of  Iowa  College 
and  its  veteran  professor,  Leonard  Fletcher 
Parker.  The  commonwealth  of  Iowa  and  its 
first  college  were  alike  fortunate  in  their 
founders.  Indeed,  it  was  largely  the  same 
men  who  founded  both ;  and  there  was  noth- 
ing accidental  in  either  foundation.  It  was 
a  deliberate  transplanting  of  New  England 
ideals  and  institutions. 

Iowa  offered  new  ground  and  excellent 
auspices  for  the  New  England  experiment — I 
should  have  said  the  New  England  purpose. 
For,  if  the  charter  of  the  first  New  England 
was  drawn  up  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower, 
the  charter  of  our  New  England  common- 
wealth in  the  West  was  conceived  under  the 
elms  of  Yale  and  on  Andover  Hill.  As  early 
as  1837  seven  students  of  the  New  Haven 
Divinity  School  had  formed  an  association 
"to  establish  on  a  firm  basis  a  college  for  the 
future  State  of  Iowa";  and  five  years  later 
they  were  reenforced  by  the  Andover  Band  of 
eleven  young  men  from  the  class  of  1843  with 
a  similar  program.  Thus  three  years  before 
Iowa  was  admitted  as  a  State,  she  had  her 
learned  and  godly  ministry  occupying  every 
point  of  vantage  with  their  little  New  Eng- 
land churches  and  pondering  plans  for  their 
New  England  college  which  actually  opened 
its  doors  at  Daven[)ort  before  the  State  was 
two  years  old  (November,  1848).  How  much 
this  meant  for  the  nascent  commonwealth  we 
may  realize  when  we  remember  the  early 
culture  conditions  on  the  Western  frontier — 
when  one  great  denomination  had  in  that 
region  "two  hundred  and  eighty  traveling 
preachers,  and  not  a  single  literary  man 
among  them."  These  young  men  came  in 
the  heyday  of  youth  and  hope,  eager  for 
achievement  and  armed  with  the  best  culture 


PROFESSOR    LEOxNARD    F.  .PARKER    (1825-1911) 
(A  distinguished  pioneer  in  Iowa  education) 

of  the  old  New  England  college  (Harvard, 
Yale,  Amherst,  Bowdoin,  Dartmouth);  and 
they  had  before  them,  as  we  now  know,  an 
average  of  more  than  forty  years'  service  each 
to  be  built  into  the  foundations  of  the  fortu- 
nate new  State.  The  last  pair  of  them  have 
but  recently  gone  hence  after  more  than 
sixty  years'  labor — one  of  them  at  one  and 
the  same  post.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  molding  power  of  such  a  group  of  men 
with  a  purpose  was  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  number  or  their  years;  and,  if  we  must 
now  seek  the  real  New  England  not  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  but  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi, it  is  largely  because  these  men  trans- 
planted its  ideals  and  institutions  before  the 
foreigner  came  in  to  replant  its  abandoned 
hills. 

And  the  best  of  their  plantings  was  the 
college.  As  their  Iowa  was  but  a  fringe  of 
civili'.ation  along  the  INIississippi  (the  so- 
called  "  Blackhawk  strip,"  with  its  string  of 
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river  towns  and  a  few  settlements  farther 
back),  they  must  needs  plant  their  college  by 
the  river;  and  there  on  the  bluffs  of  Daven- 
port, in  a  not  altogether  congenial  atmos- 
phere, its  first  ten  years'  tentative  work  was 
done.  Meantime,  another  New  England  migra- 
tion had  prepared  the  fit  setting  and* the  ideal 
atmosphere  for  the  college.  The  town  of 
Grinnell  was  in  a  sense  founded  in  New  Eng- 
land. J.  B.  Grinnell,  the  oekist-cponymus  of  the 
town,  was  a  Vermonter  and  a  Middlebury 
graduate  and  the  families  that  responded  to 
his  call  came  from  all  parts  of  New  England. 

NEW    ENGLAND    TRANSPL.ANTED 

From  the  first  breaking  of  ground  on  that 
high  prairie  in  1854  to  this  day,  the  com- 
munity has  stood  for  religion,  education,  and 
freedom;  and  if  there  is  one  genuine  New 
England  town  still  left  us  it  is  Grinnell.  It 
banned  the  saloon  by  putting  in  every  title 
deed  a  pro\aso  of  forfeiture  if  intoxicating 
liquors  should  ever  be  sold  on  the  premises. 
It  was  a  city  of  refuge  for  the  oppressed — 
even  when  mobs  of  Boston  merchants  were 
enforcing  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  which 
Moses  Stuart  on  Andover  Hill  had  defended 
as  founded  on  the  bed-rock  of  Holy  Scripture. 
It  built  its  first  church  and  had  its  church- 
bell  ringing  before  half  the  people  had  any 
roof  but  that  of  the  communal  "Long  Home " 
to  shelter  them.  It  set  aside  the  proceeds  of 
town  lots  sold  to  build  a  "university";  and, 
in  fact,  college  walls  were  rising  and  on  them 
men,  who  wxre  building  their  own  houses  or 
breaking  prairie  for  their  first  crops  by  day, 
would  lend  a  hand  by  night  while  wife  or 
child  carried  bricks  or  held  the  lantern. 

A  half-century's  academic  record 

So  the  walls  were  built,  for  the  people  had 
a  mind  to  work;  and  it  was  no  mere  tale  of 
bricks  and  mortar.  For  the  man  had  come  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  college.  Two  years 
after  the  settlement  of  the  town,  that  is,  in 
1856,  Leonard  F.  Parker  and  his  accom- 
plished wife  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  new 
colony.  Both  were  of  New  England  stock, 
though  graduates  of  Oberlin;  and  both  pos- 
sessed with  the  passion  for  human  service. 
Young  Parker — he  was  then  thirty-one  (it 
is  significant  how  many  of  our  commonwealth 
builders  came  in  their  early  thirties)  and  had 
already  established  his  reputation  as  a  teacher 
— was  at  once  placed  in  charge  of  the  little 
high  school  and  promptly  began  fitting  pupils 
for  the  college  that  was  to  be.    When  Iowa 


College  removed  to  Grinnell  in  185Q  and  took 
over  these  beginnings  of  "Grinnell  Univer- 
sity" (as  the  sanguine  founder  had  named 
it),  Mr.  Parker  was  made  its  first  principal, 
and  afterwards,  when  the  time  was  ripe  for 
college  work,  its  first  professor;  and  for  fifty- 
two  years,  with  an  interruption  of  seventeen 
years  as  Professor  of  History  in  the  State 
University,  he  sustained  that  relation  to  the 
college.  That  is  an  academic  record  rarely 
equalled  at  the  East  and  paralleled  at  the 
West  only  by  those  of  Julian  M.  Sturtevant, 
of  Illinois  College,  and  James  H.  Fairchild,  of 
Oberlin,  each  of  whom  served  his  college  as 
teacher,  professor,  and  president  through 
well-nigh  two  average  generations.  In  each 
case  one  man's  memory  covered  substantially 
the  whole  history  of  his  institution. 

a  college  professor  of  the  olden  time 

But  it  is  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  man 
that  tells.  From  the  beginning  he  was  our 
professor  radiant.  There  was  in  his  look 
something  of  the  solar  light.  He  was  always 
seeking  out  "lads  o'  pairts"  and  setting  them 
on  the  way  to  make  the  most  of  themselves. 
One  such  lad,  now  about  to  retire  after  forty 
years'  service  in  the  college,  with  an  inter- 
national reputation,  writes  of  him  a  few  days 
before  his  death:  "He  has  retained  the  same 
radiant  look  which  won  my  heart  the  first 
time  I  ever  saw  him.  .  .  .  He  received  me 
with  the  same  genial  courtesy  that  he  did  in 
1859  when  I  appeared  at  his  door,  a  green 
country  boy  seeking  an  education.  No  man 
could  ever  be  more  courteous  than  he  was  to 
me  at  that  time.  He  took  me  into  his  already 
overflowing  family,  boarded  and  lodged  me 
for  a  week  and  went  with  me  to  find  a  per- 
manent home  for  the  winter."  How  many 
lads  and  lasses,  too,  of  those  early  days  could 
tell  the  same  story?  The  Parker  heart  was 
bigger  than  the  Parker  house,  and  both  were 
always  full  to  overflowing.  He  not  only 
found  us  and  helped  us  find  ourselves;  he  fol- 
lowed us  like  an  earthly  Providence  as  we 
went  our  ways  in  the  world.  One  of  the 
least  deserving  of  his  pupils  can  recall  hardly 
a  joy  or  sorrow,  hardly  a  success  or  defeat,  in 
a  long  life  that  failed  to  win  from  him  the 
quick  word  of  sympathy  or  congratulation. 
It  was  that  all-round  humanity,  that  genius 
for  friendship,  that  made  him  an  inspiring 
teacher  of  youth,  and  in  his  old  age  the  com- 
forter to  whom  the  whole  community  turned 
in  times  of  trial. 

He  never  suffered  from  academic  anemia. 
In  the  early  days  he  taught  from  eight  in  the 
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morning  to  five  in  the  afternoon  five  days  in 
the  week  and  rode  circuit  as  County  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  on  Saturdays.  It  was  a 
mystery  when  he  found  time  to  con  his 
classics  (he  taught  every  class  in  Latin  and 
Greek  when  both  languages  were  required  of 
every  class  throughout  the  college  course  as 
well  as  two  or  three  preparatory  classes) ;  and 
yet  old  students  still  speak  with  kindling  eye 
of  the  charm  of  his  translations.  Says  the 
writer  already  quoted  (and  his  life  work  has 
lain  quite  outside  the  classics):  "How  often 
have  I  called  to  mind  his  rendering  of  the 
death  scene  in  Agricola.  How  his  rendering 
of  De  Senedute  so  stirred  my  admiration  that 
I  called  together  my  neighbors  in  the  country 
and  repeated  to  them  the  renderings  that  I 
got  in  the  class-room."  Could  there  be  a 
better  demonstration  of  the  vitality  of  the 
old  book  and  the  young  teacher!  It  was 
before  the  launching  of  the  "College  Fetish" 
and  in  the  West,  at  least,  the  old  studies  that 
have  enriched  the  culture  of  so  many  genera- 
tions were  not  yet  on  trial  for  their  life;  but 
this  old-fashioned  professor  vindicated  them 
abundantly  by  the  spirit  of  his  teaching.  The  • 
ancient  scriptures  as  he  opened  them  to  us 
were  full  of  lessons  for  modern  life.  Demos- 
thenes' call  to  patriotism  in  the  heroic  Sixties 
seemed  well-nigh  as  direct  as  Lincoln's.  And 
when  the  Professor  finally  took  the  field  at 
the  head  of  nearly  all  the  college  boys,  who 
were  not  already  veterans,  in  the  Campaign 
of  a  Hundred  Days,  he  seemed  quite  in  his 
element;  as  he  did  again  when  he  sat  in  the 
Legislature  of  1868,  as  chairman  of  its  Com- 
mittee on  Education,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  securing  the  first  law  establishing  the 
State's  power  to  regulate  railway  rates. 

SOMETHING   BETTER   THAN   MONEY-MAKING 

Possibly,  he  might  have  built  up  a  big  busi- 
ness, instead.  His  biographer  tells  us  that  he 
was  left  fatherless  at  four;  worked  out  his 
own  salvation  on  his  mother's  little  farm  in 
Western  New  York,  with  winter  teaching  for 
variety;  and,  entering  college  at  twenty-one 
with  a  dollar  in  his  pocket,  graduated  out  of 
debt  with  a  hundred  dollars  saved.  That 
youth  was  proper  father  of  the  man  who  has 
probably  given  away  more  than  the  sum 
total  of  all  his  little  stipends  since  he  took 
office  as  principal  at  $600  a  year.  For  with 
all  his  getting  of  higher  things,  he  was  born 
with  the  Yankee  genius  for  getting  ahead; 
and  one  can  only  fancy  what  a  big  business 
he  could  have  built  up  if  he  had  had  nothing 


better  to  do.  But  he  never  had  time  to  make 
money.  That  was  but  a  by-product  in  a  life 
devoted  to  human  service  wherever  humian 
need  might  call;  and  his  endowments  at 
Grinnell  have  enriched  the  college  less  than 
the  devotion  and  the  nobility  of  character  he 
built  into  her  earliest  foundations.  No  mere 
man  of  business  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
State  had  his  good  right  to  say: 

Si  monumentum  requiris,  circumspice. 

THE    COLLEGE   AND   ITS    SERVICE 

And  the  college  he  loved  and  served — has 
it  justified  itself  as  a  business  enterprise?  In 
the  day  of  small  things,  his  faith  sustained  it. 
When  he  had  laboriously  fitted  twelve  young 
men  for  the  first  Freshman  class,  he  saw 
three-fourths  of  them  marching  off  to  war — 
some  of  them  to  lay  down  their  lives,  none 
of  them  ever  to  take  up  college  work  again; 
but  was  not  that  a  royal  service  in  the  very 
spirit  of  his  teaching?  Other  vicissitudes 
there  were,  more  inscrutable,  as  when  on  the 
eve  of  commencement  in  1882  a  furious  cy- 
clone swept  the  visible  college  from  the  face 
of  the  earth  and  mowed  a  wide  swath  of  ruin 
and  death  through  the  town.  The  college 
was  wiped  out,  but  the  work  went  on;  and 
in  eighteen  months,  thanks  to  the  gifts  that 
poured  in  from  East  and  West,  a  far  statelier 
college  had  risen  on  the  ruins  of  the  old ;  and 
to-day  that  college  stands  the  peer  in  every 
essential  of  Amherst  and  Williams.  It  has 
sent  some  1500  graduates  into  the  world's 
work;  and  what  censor  shall  discredit  the 
average  quality  of  their  service?  Among 
them  there  may  have  been  a  handful  of  ne'er- 
do-wells  or  worse;  but  the  great  body  of  them 
are  men  and  women  of  light  and  leading  in 
their  communities,  exercising  a  larger  and 
wholesomer  influence  in  virtue  of  their  college 
training;  and  not  a  few  among  them  occupy 
places  of  power  at  home  and  abroad  and 
must  be  reckoned  with  among  the  molding 
forces  of  the  generation.  Some  of  them 
might  have  come  into  their  kingdom  without 
the  college;  but  far  more  of  them  owe  what 
they  are  to  the  door  of  hope  and  opportunity 
the  college  opened  to  them.  As  one  of  that 
class,  I  want  to  protest  against  this  weighing 
of  the  college  in  the  stock-yard  scales.  The 
making  of  men  is  a  legitimate  business,  and 
the  old-fashioned  college  with  its  old-fash- 
ioned professors  carried  it  on  very  well.  All 
honor  to  the  College  and  the  ISIan  that 
wrought  so  eft'ectively  in  planting  the  great 
commonwealth  between  the  great  rivers! 


TWO   MOULDERS   OF   MODERN 
BRITISH    POLICY 

BY  W.  T.  STEAD 

[Two  of  the  most  conspicuous  personalities  in  English  public  life,  at  the  present  moment,  are  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Rt.  Hon.  David  Lloyd-George,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  Sir  Edward  Grey.  In  the  following  pages,  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  whose  information  re- 
garding the  present  Liberal  Government  is  especially  intimate,  gives,  first,  the  substance  of  an  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  on  the  morning  after  his  notable  exposition  of  the  National  Insurance 
bill;  and,  second,  a  brief  character  sketch  of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  whose  recent  deliverances  on  the  sub- 
ject of  England's  foreign  affairs  have  interested  the  whole  world. — The  Editor.] 

I. -LLOYD-GEORGE   AND    SOCIAL    REFORM: 

AN   INTERVIEW 


T  BREAKFASTED  with  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  at  ii  Downing  Street,  on 
Thursday  morning,  December  14,  igii. 

I  was  amazed  when  I  saw  him.  He  has 
just  passed  through  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
trying  ordeals  that  any  British  minister  has 
had  to  pass  through.  During  a  long  and 
protracted  session  he  has  had  to  fight  his 
Insurance  bill,  clause  by  clause,  through  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  bill  was  one  of 
innumerable  details,  involving  the  social  life 
of  the  people  at  every  turn.  It  was  bitterly 
assailed  by  the  interested  classes,  each  of 
which  fought  for  its  own  hand.  In  addition  to 
his  Parliamentary  labors  he  had  been  contin- 
ually receiving  deputations,  interviewing  re- 
calcitrants, negotiating  difficult  points  with 
his  adversaries,  and  defending  his  policy  on 
the  platform.  To  work  sixteen  hours  a  day 
through  the  whole  of  the  session  which  was 
now  closing  is  a  record  which  Mr.  Gladstone's 
heroic  conduct  of  the  Irish  Land  bill  through 
the  House  of  Commons  affords  the  only  par- 
allel. Imagine  then  my  amazement  on  find- 
ing Mr.  Lloyd-George,  instead  of  being  worn 
to  a  .shadow,  in  more  robust  health  than  I  had 
ever  seen  him  before.  He  was  in  the  highest 
spirits,  and  instead  of  losing  had  put  on 
weight. 

THE   MAGNA   CHARTA   OF   THE   POOR 

"The  National  Insurance  bill,"  said  Mr. 
Lloyd-George,  "  is  the  second  great  legislative 
measure  by  which  we  ha\'e  attempted  to 
grapple  with  what  Mr.  Carlyle  called  the 
'  condition  of  England '  question.  For  years 
past  statesmen  of  both  parties  have  recog- 
nized the  urgent  need  of  dealing  with  the 


amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  people. 
There  has  been  a  spirit  of  vague  discontent, 
the  national  conscience  has  been  stirred  from 
time  to  time,  but  hitherto  our  efforts  have 
been  more  or  less  limited  to  sporadic  volun- 
tary efforts,  with  occasional  attempts  at 
legislative  action.  Pledges  were  given  at 
election  after  election,  but  were  never  ful- 
filled. But  now,  seeing  its  opportunity  at 
last,  the  Liberal  Government  has  taken  off  its 
coat  and  is  wrestling  in  grim  earnest,  and  in 
its  shirt-sleeves,  so  to  speak,  with  the  great 
evils  from  which  the  people  suffer. 

"Our  first  measure,  of  course  you  know, 
was  the  Old  Age  Pensions  act,  which  secures 
for  every  necessitous  old  man  and  old  woman 
in  the  three  kingdoms  on  their  seventieth 
birthday  a  pension  of  5s.  [$1.25]  a  week.  At 
the  beginning  that  measure  was  regarded  with 
considerable  distrust.  It  seemed  too  good  to 
be  true  to  many  of  the  old  people,  who  at 
first  would  stand  outside  the  post-office  hesi- 
tating to  go  in  for  their  5s.,  fearing  that 
'somebody  was  making  fools  of  them.'  It 
was  not  until  a  year  had  passed  that  they 
fully  realized  the  fact,  which  seemed  to  them 
almost  a  bewildering  miracle,  that  as  long  as 
they  lived  they  would  receive  5s.  a  week  from 
the  national  exchequer  without  being  asked  to 
pay  one  penny  in  return.  After  the  first 
year,  however,  the  popularity  and  success  of 
that  measure  was  so  firmly  assured  that  at  the 
last  general  election  the  worst  accusation  that 
any  one  could  bring  against  a  candidate  was 
that  he  was  in  favor  of  tampering  \\-ith  that 
first  great  article  in  the  Magna  Charta  of  the 
poor." 

"How  much  does  it  cost  now?"  I  asked. 

"Thirteen  millions  sterling  [$65,000,000] 
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From  tlie  Ju'uslrafd  L<'}idon   A'eia 

MR.  LLOYD-GEORGE  RECEIVING  A  DEPUTATION   OF  WOMEN    INTERESTED  IN  THE 

INSURANCE  BILL 


per  annum.  That  was  our  first  contribution 
toward  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  that 
confronted  us.  The  National  Insurance  bill 
is  the  second." 

THE   COST   OF   INSUR.ANCE 

"  How  much  is  that  going  to  cost?-"  I  asked. 

"The  National  Insurance  bill,"  said  jMr. 
Lloyd-George,  "unlike  the  Old  Age  Pensions 
act,  is  on  a  contributory  basis.  That  is  to 
say,  whereas  the  old  age  pension  is  paid  to  any 
person  who  arrives  at  the  age  of  seventy, 


without  his  having  made  any  contribution  to 
the  pension  fund  other  than  that  of  having 
paid  rates  and  taxes  during  his  long  life,  the 
Insurance  bill  is  an  attempt  made  by  the 
state  to  compel  workmen  and  employers  to 
cooperate  in  a  great  insurance  scheme  for  the 
benefit  of  the  workmen.  The  state  simply 
puts  a  premium,  so  to  speak,  upon  the  contri- 
butions of  the  employers  and  employed. 
That  is  to  say,  the  workman  pays  4d.  [8  cents], 
the  workwoman  pays  3d.  [6  cents],  and  the 
state  adds  2d.  [4  cents].  So  far  as  the  w'ork- 
man  is  concerned  he  pays  4d.  a  week  and  is 
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credited  with  gd.  [i8  cents],  which  he  takes 
out  in  benefits." 

THE    BENEFITS    SECURED 

*' Would  you  recapitulate  these  benefits?" 
"Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Lloyd-George;  "the 
whole  thing  can  be  put  in  a  nutshell.  The 
workingman  pays  4d.  a  week  and  the  working- 
woman  pays  3d.. a  week.  In  return  they  are 
guaranteed  free  medical  attendance  when 
they  are  ill,  los.  [$2.50]  a  week  for  twenty-six 
weeks  when  they  are  off  work  owing  to  ill 
health  if  they  are  men,  or  7s.  6d.  [$1.87]  per 
week  if  they  are  women,  and  if  their  malady 
is  incurable  and  they  are  permanently  in- 
capacitated from  earning  a  living  they  receive 
5s.  a  week  until  they  are  seventy  years  of  age. 
Then  they  will  ordinarily  become  old  age 
pensioners  and  draw  their  5s.  a  week  like 
other  pensioners.  In  addition  to  this  there  is 
a  maternity  benefit  of  30s.  [$7.50]  for  women 
at  the  time  of  their  greatest  need,  and  special 
provision  is  made  for  the  cure  of  sufferers 
from  consumption.  What  the  bill  aims  at 
doing  is  to  secure  medical  attendance  for 
every  man  (and  woman)  in  the  land,  to  secure 
that  he  has  los.  a  week  when  he  is  laid  up  by 
temporary  sickness  for  half  a  year,  and  5s. 
a  week  if  he  is  permanently  incapacitated. 

THE    CAMPAIGN    AGAINST    CONSUMPTION 

"We  have  voted  this  year  £1,500,000 
{$7,500,000]  for  the  beginning  of  a  great  cam- 
paign against  tuberculosis.  This  great  White 
Plague  has  never  before  been  grappled  with 
systematically  by  the  nation.  We  regard 
this  as  a  campaign  that  is  as  much  one  of 
national  importance  as  the  resistance  of  a 
foreign  enemy.  Provision  is  also  made  for 
maintaining  these  sanatoria,  each  of  which 
will  be  a  kind  of  base  of  operations  against 
tuberculosis,  and  we  are  sanguine  that  before 
long  we  shall  have  done  much  to  abate  one 
of  the  greatest  plagues  which  destroy  the 
happiness,  impair  the  physique,  and  threaten 
the  hfe  of  our  working  population." 

"The  doctor,  sick  pay,  the  maternity  bene- 
fit, and  the  campaign  against  consum])tion — 
are  these  the  four  heads  of  your  bill?" 

WAR   AGAINST    THE    SLUM   OWNER 

"These  are  four  of  the  heads,  but  there  are 
others,  and  one  of  the  most  popular  of  them, 
and  that  which  is  most  frequently  over- 
looked, is  the  provision  which  it  makes  for  an 
organized  campaign  against  slums." 


"Possibly  you  do  not  put  it  sufficiently  in 
the  limelight,"  I  ventured  to  remark. 

Mr. Lloyd-George  replied:  "That  is  not  my 
fault.  Public  attention  has  been  preoccupied 
with  one  sensation  after  another;  outbreaks 
of  foreign  war,  risks  of  war  nearer  home, 
revolutions  in  China,  etc.,  etc.  There  has 
been  an  endless  succession  of  exciting  inci- 
dents to  distract  public  attention;  hence  the 
debate  upon  that  provision  of  the  bill  which 
deals  with  slums  failed  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion which  it  will  undoubtedly  command. 
There  are  no  greater  contributory  causes  of 
ill  health  than  insanitary  dwellings.  Insani- 
tary dwellings  have  hitherto  defied  all  the 
efforts  that  have  been  made  to  deal  with  them. 
Housing  acts  have  been  passed,  stringent  reg- 
ulations have  been  made,  but  hitherto  all  our 
best  endeavors  have  been  baffled  by  the  sim- 
ple fact  that  the  people  who  own  the  slums, 
the  local  builder  and  the  owner  of  small  house 
property,  have  been  able  to  dominate  the 
local  authorities  who  have  been  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  sanitary  acts. 
The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  is  employed  by 
the  local  sanitary  authority,  and  it  is  some- 
times as  much  as  his  place  is  worth  to  make 
things  unpleasant  for  the  owners  of  slums 
who  control  his  salary  and  are  masters  of  the 
situation.  In  my  bill  for  the  first  time  we 
have  a  fair  chance  of  laying  the  axe  to  the 
root  of  this  upas  tree." 

THE    PLAN    OF    CAMPAIGN 

"Would  you  mind  explaining,"  I  said, 
"how  the  insurance  of  workingmen  against 
ill  health  affects  the  slum-owner?" 

"Nothing  is  more  simple.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  act  is  placed  in  the  hands,  pri- 
marily, of  health  committees,  which  are  in 
future  to  be  known  as  Insurance  Committees, 
including  the  representatives  of  the  Friendly 
Societies  and  medical  men  who  are  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  act  and  the 
distribution  of  the  insurance  benefits.  If,  in 
any  area,  the  percentage  of  sickness  rises 
above  the  average,  so  that  the  people  resident  &I 
in  that  area  are  drawing  a  disproportionate  ^' 
amount  of  money  in  the  shape  of  sick  pay,  an 
inquiry  will  be  made  into  the  local  circum- 
stances, and  should  it  be  found  that  the  ex- 
cess of  demand  upon  the  fund  is  due  to  slum 
property,  then  the  owners  of  that  slum  prop- 
erty will  be  liable  under  the  act  for  paying  the 
dift"erence  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  the 
average  normal  charge  on  the  fund,  and  the 
excess  brought  about  by  the  insanitary  build- 
ings from  which  they  are  drawing  revenue." 
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HOW    IT   WILL    BE    CARRIED    OUT 

"This  is  tremendous,"  I  said,  "but  how  on 
earth  did  you  get  that  clause  through?  " 

"Get  it  through?"  said  Mr.  Lloyd-George. 
"I  got  it  through  without  a  division.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting  debates  in  the  dis- 
cussion in  committee.  Sir  A.  Cripps  pro- 
posed to  strike  it  out  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  a  monstrous  burden  upon  owners  of 
property.  It  was  asserted  that  the  existing 
Sanitary  and  Building  acts  were  quite  suffi- 
cient, that  local  authorities  had  ample  pow- 
ers, and  that  there  was  no  need  for  legislation. 
I  was  challenged  to  produce  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  the  evils  which  I  alleged.  I  pro- 
duced and  read  out  to  the  House  a  list  of 
local  authorities  in  England  and  Wales  as 
instances  where  they  had  failed  to  put  into 
execution  the  powers  with  which  they  were 
vested.  I  was  challenged  as  to  my  authority, 
and  replied  that  the  facts  were  taken  from  the 
reports  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
Lord  Charles  Beresford  made  one  of  the  best 
speeches  in  the  discussion.  He  began: 
'What  I  want  to  know  is  this:  Does  this  bill- 
place  the  owners  of  slum  property  under 
disciphne?'  'Yes,'  I  replied.  'Then  I  am 
for  it,'  said  Lord  Charles  Beresford.  The 
result  was  that  Sir  A.  Cripps  withdrew  his 
amendment  and  the  clause  passed.  Thus  we 
have  now  a  self-acting  check  upon  the  exist- 
ence of  slums.  Observe  how  simply  and 
effectively  it  works.  The  Insurance  Com- 
mittee, which  has  to  superintend  the  pay- 
ment for  medical  advice  and  sick  pay,  finds 
that,  say  in  Little  Peddlington,  twice  as  much 
money  is  drawn  from  the  funds,  in  propor- 
tion, as  from  other  districts  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. This  is  registered  automatically  in  the 
shape  of  charges  upon  the  fund.  Now,  when 
this  automatic  registration  of  excess  reaches 
a  certain  point  an  inquiry  may  be  obtained. 
After  it  is  proved  that  the  excessive  ill  health 
is  due  to  insanitary  property  the  owners  of 
that  property  have  either  to  put  that  prop- 
erty in  order  or  pay  the  excess  charge  upon 
the  insurance  fund  due  to  the  condition  of 
houses  from  which  they  have  been  drawing 
rent." 

"A  tremendous  measure  of  centralization," 
I  said. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Lloyd-George;  "but  the 
local  authorities,  left  without  effective  con- 
trol, have  neglected  their  duty.  Take  the 
case  of  Harrogate,  for  instance,  a  fashionable 
watering  place  in  the  North  of  England, 
which  I  publicly  pilloried  for  its  neglect  in 
certain  instances  to  enforce  the  regulations  of 


the  Health  Committee.  There  was  a  fright- 
ful outcry,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
result  will  be  that  Harrogate  will  set  its  house 
in  order,  and  what  Harrogate  is  doing  all 
insanitary  places  will  have  to  do  when  the  act 
comes  into  operation. 

'  'Our  scheme  is  unlike  the  German  scheme  as 
it  is  based  entirely  upon  the  voluntary  coop- 
eration of  the  people.  It  is  a  great  measure 
for  the  promotion  of  voluntary  cooperation. 
The  administration  of  benefits  is  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  themselves.  Instead  of 
undertaking,  as  in  Germany,  the  direct  ad- 
ministration of  the  scheme,  the  responsibility 
is  thrown  upon  the  shoulders  of  local  commit- 
tees, including  representatives  of  Friendly 
Societies,  upon  whose  shoulders  rests  the 
administration  of  the  act.  We  found  the 
whole  of  England  covered  with  a  network  of 
Friendly  Societies,  the  majority  of  which  were 
actuarially  insolvent,  even  upon  their  own 
balance  sheets.  We  say  to  them:  'We  will 
entrust  you  with  the  task  of  administering 
this  act.  We  will  subsidize  you  to  the  extent 
of  twopence  [4  cents]  a  week  per  head  on  con- 
dition that  you  collect  the  money  from  em- 
ployers and  employed,  and  that  in  three  years 
you  satisfy  the  state  that  you  are  actuarially 
sound.  If  we  find  that  this  is  not  the  case 
you  will  either  have  to  put  a  voluntary  levy 
upon  members  in  order  to  make  good  the 
deficiency,  or  your  members  will  not  be  able 
to  receive  full  benefits;  it  will  be  either  in- 
creased contributions  or  diminished  benefits.' 

"If  the  act  is  properly  administered,  that  is 
to  say,  if  mahngering  is  checked  and  proper 
supervision  is  taken,  it  ought  to  be  perfectly 
possible  for  any  Friendly  Society  to  pay  the 
benefits  to  its  contributors.  If,  however,  a 
society  is  negligent,  then  that  society  must 
pay  the  penalty,  and  its  members  must  either 
increase  their  contributions  or  sacrifice  part 
of  the  benefits  which  would  otherwise  accrue 
to  them.  Thus,  you  see,  the  scheme  is  not 
only  one  for  providing  that  every  working- 
man  may  be  guaranteed  against  starvation 
when  he  is  out  of  work,  but  it  is  a  most  tre- 
mendous engine  for  developing  local  respon- 
sible administration  of  the  self-helping  kind, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  provides  an  instru- 
ment for  the  destruction  of  slums." 

IS    THE   LAW   POPULAR? 

"What  of  the  opposition  to  the  bill?" 

"The  opposition  to  the  scheme  proceeds 

almost  entirely  from  the  articulate  classes — 

that  is  to  say,  from  the  people  whom  you 

meet  at  dinner,  the  people  who  write  in  news- 
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papers,  the  people  who  have  seats  in  the 
House,  and,  in  general,  those  who  have  to 
contribute  but  who  do  not  draw  any  benefits. 
Hence  a  great  outcry,  engineered  for  party 
purposes  or  to  make  a  newspaper  sensation. 
But  I  was  very  much  impressed  by  the  experi- 
ence of  my  colleague,  Mr.  Birrell,  the  other 
day.  He  went  down  to  Manchester  and  met 
at  dinner  the  usual  people  whom  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown  would  meet  at  dinner — well-to- 
do  people  in  good  circumstances  who  looked 
more  or  less  askance  at  a  measure  which 
placed  increased  expenditure  upon  them  with- 
out any  corresponding  direct  benefit  to  any 
one  except  their  employees.  He  found  them 
tepid  in  their  enthusiasm,  to  say  the  least, 
and  if  they  were  not  actually  hostile  they 
were  critical  and  unsympathetic.  After  din- 
ner he  went  down  to  a  great  meeting  in  the 
Free  Trade  Hall.  The  great  building  was 
crowded  to  the  ceiling.  Mr.  Birrell  was 
somewhat  depressed  and  somewhat  anxious 
as  to  the  popularity  of  the  bill,  and  with  some 
fear  and  trembling  he  approached  the  subject 
by  saying:  'Now  we  come  to  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George's  Insurance  bill ! '  He  was  never  more 
impressed  in  his  life  than  when  he  found  the 
whole  audience  spring  to  its  feet  and  cheer 
and  cheer  again.  He  had  never  witnessed 
such  a  general  and  prolonged  outburst  of 
enthusiasm  for  any  measure.  I  think  you  will 
find  it  so  throughout  the  country  among  the 
people  who  will  benefit.  There  will,  of  course, 
be  a  great  deal  of  friction,  but  the  people  who 
benefit  will  soon  realize  the  advantages  which 
the  scheme  secures  for  them,  and  after  that 
you  will  hear  little  of  unpopularity." 

THE   mistresses'    AGITATION 

"What  about  the  servant  girls'  agitation?  " 
said  I. 

"That  was  the  hollo  west  bubble  that  has 
ever  been  pricked.  I  was  immensely  im- 
pressed by  the  deputation  of  mistresses  and 
servants  which  waited  upon  me  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  have  never  had  a  deputation  in  my 
life  which  impressed  me  more  with  its  direct- 
ness, its  sincerity,  and  its  admirable  common 
sense.  There  was  not  a  superficial  word 
spoken  by  any  woman  there.  One  lady  made 
a  speech  of  two  minutes,  in  which  she  went 
right  to  the  heart  of  the  thing  in  a  manner 
which  commanded  my  admiration  and  re- 
spect. The  servant  girls  were  extraordinar- 
ily intelligent,  and  although  some  of  them 
came  primed  against  the  bill,  I  had  no  diffi- 
culty wh.-.tever,  by  a  course  of  question  and 
answer,  in  convincing  them  that  in  producing 


this  measure  we  were  looking  after  their  own 
interests,  and  the  interest  of  the  servants 
was  to  support  the  bill." 

NO   PASSIVE   RESISTANCE   POSSIBLE 

"Do  you  think,"  said  I,  "that  there  will  be 
any  passive  resistance  offered  to  the  bill?" 

Mr.  Lloyd-George  smiled.  "No,  I  do  not 
think  so.  Any  employer  who  refuses  to  pay 
his  weekly  contribution  renders  himself  liable 
to  a  civil  or  criminal  process.  Moreover, 
employers  will  soon  realize — as  they  have 
realized  in  Germany — the  great  advantages 
that  accrue  to  them  from  the  increased  effi- 
ciency and  contentment  of  their  workmen, 
and  I  confidently  anticipate  that  here — as  in 
Germany — the  scheme  will  win  their  cordial 
support." 

THE   PENALTY   ON   SWEATERS 

"You  have  mentioned  the  limit  of  £i6o 
[$8oo]  a  year,  beyond  which  benefits  do  not 
apply,"  I  said,  "and  you  have  special  terms, 
I  believe,  for  people  earning  very  low  wages?  " 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "that  is  a  kind  of  fine,  as 
you  might  call  it,  upon  those  who  pay  starva- 
tion wages.  Where  the  wages  are  not  9s. 
[$2.25]  a  week  the  workman  pays  nothing  and 
the  employer  pays  more.  Where  the  wages 
are  15s.  [$3.75]  and  under  the  employer  pays 
a  heavier  contribution.  This  operates  against 
sweating  and  tends  to  raise  the  miserable  con- 
dition of  the  very  poor." 

THE   RECEPTION   OF   THE   LAW 

"Do  you  expect  much  hostility  to  the  bill 
when  it  comes  into  operation?" 

"No,"  said  he;  "what  is  going  to  be  done 
is  this:  all  the  Friendly  Societies  are  going  to 
conduct  a  canvass  of  the  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  greatest  number  of  mem- 
bers. Each  canvasser  will  become  a  trained 
missionary,  as  it  were,  who  will  expound  the 
advantages  obtained  under  the  act  in  order 
to  secure  the  adhesion  of  the  greatest  possible 
number,  for  the  societies  have  a  natural  am- 
bition to  do  as  much  business  as  possible  and 
secure  as  many  members  as  possible.  When 
the  first  payments  begin'  it  is  possible  there 
may  be  a  certain  amount  of  friction,  but  after 
the  scheme  once  gets  under  operation — after 
two  or  three  years — the  same  thing  will  hap- 
pen with  this  as  with  old-age  pensions.  The 
people  who  opposed  it  will  try  to  hide  their 
record  by  the  vehemence  of  their  support  that 
they  would  never,  never,  never,  no  never! 
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interfere  with  the  benefits  secured  for  the 
working  classes  of  this  country  by  the  Insur- 
ance scheme.  You  see,"  said  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George,  "what  Mr.  Disraeli  said  was  very 
true:  There  are  two  nations  in  every  country, 
the  rich  and  the  poor.  The  rich  are  the 
articulate  class,  they  command  the  means  of 
making  their  complaints  audible  throughout 
the  world ;  the  poor  are  condemned  to  silence. 
Any  measure  like  this  that  is  introduced  pro- 
vokes the  outcry  of  the  articulate.  It  will  be 
some  time  before  we  can  ascertain  the  real 
sentiment  of  the  people  toward  the  measure, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate  result." 

WHAT   IT   WILL   COST 

"In  cash,"  said  I.  "How  does  it  work  out 
in  cash  to  the  national  treasury?" 

"Old-age  pensions,  I  told  you,  cost  thir- 
teen millions  a  year.  The  contribution  of  the 
state  to  the  insurance  fund,  in  full  operation, 
which  I  reckon  will  be  about  eighteen  years, 
will  amount  to  about  eight  millions  sterling 
[$40,000,000].  That  is  to  say,  in  our  two 
measures  of  social  reform  the  state  dis-- 
tributes  twenty-one  millions  [$105,000,000] 
a  year  among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, which  thus  develops  '  self-respect 
and  accustoms  them  to  the  responsible  exer- 
cise of  civic  duties." 

"I  have  not  referred  to  your  unemploy- 
ment scheme,"  I  said. 

"That  is  another  branch,"  said  he,  "on 
which  a  good  deal  might  be  said.  We  have 
limited  it  at  present  to  the  engineering  and 
building  trades,  which  are  subject  to  fluctua- 
tions. We  shall  see  how  it  works.  If  it 
works  well  there,  we  may  extend  it." 


"I  see  complaint  is  made  against  you  that 
the  introduction  of  the  bill  was  not  preceded 
by  preliminary  investigation." 

"There  could  not  be  a  greater  mistake," 
said  he.  "I  have  made  most  exhaustive 
investigation,  and  studied  the  operation  of 
insurance  as  it  exists  in  Germany." 

"What  is  the  difference?"  said  I. 

"The  first  great  difi'erence  is  that  the  state 
in  Germany  contributes  only  to  the  old-age 
pensions  and  sick  insurance  three  millions 
[$15,000,000]  a  year.  The  rest  is  entirely 
made  up  by  contributions  from  the  employers 
and  the  employed.  In  Germany,  too,  the 
administration  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
state,  and  it  is  cumbrous  and  costly.  What 
we  claim  for  our  scheme  is  that  not  a  penny 
of  the  fund  subscribed  by  the  men  goes 
toward  paying  salaries  or  expenses  of  state 
officials.  These  charges  will  be  borne  by  the 
treasury.  The  fund  will  be  entirely  adminis- 
tered by  the  workmen  themselves.  After 
paying  all  the  benefits  I  have  mentioned, 
there  will  still  be  two  millions  [$10,000,000]  a 
year  left  to  supply  different  benefits  to  be 
chosen  by  the  workmen  themselves  through 
their  societies." 

STILL   there's   more    TO   FOLLOW 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Lloyd-George  said: 
"We  have  at  last  made  a  beginning;  we  have 
started  a  campaign  against  the  worst  evils  to 
be  encountered,  and  we  are  going  on.  The 
campaign  against  tuberculosis  is  only  one  of 
a  series  of  campaigns  which  will  be  taken  up 
in  due  succession  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  a  great  ideal  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  people  of  this  country." 


II.-SIR   EDWARD   GREY  AND   ENGLAND'S 

FOREIGN    POLICY 


CONCEIVE  a  schoolmaster  addressing  a  post- 
humous sermon  to  an  audience  composed  of 
children  into  whom  he  has  just  been  caning  the 
rudiments  of  arithmetic  or  geography,  and  you 
will  have  before  you  a  fair  picture  of  the  House 
of  Commons  listening  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  during 
a  debate  on  foreign  affairs. 

This  description,  by  the  "lobby"  corre- 
spondent of  the  Westminster  Gazette,  is  hardly 
an  exaggeration  of  the  ascendency  of  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  the  present  House  of 
Commons.  Whether  it  is  deserved  or  not, 
this  commanding  position  has  been  won  by 


the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
It  may  be  that  he  owes  it  as  much  to  the 
ignorance  and  incompetence  of  his  audience 
as  to  his  own  merits.  That  is  open  to  discus- 
sion. The  essential  and  indisputable  fact  is 
that  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  is  Sir  Oracle, 
and  when  he  speaks  no  dog  dares  to  bark. 

the   LORD   OF   ALL   HE    SURVEYS 

No    one    probably    regarded    with    more 
philosophic    indifference    than    himself    the 
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recent  outcry  against  him  by  the  malcontents 
of  his  own  party.  Sir  Edward  Grey  is  quite 
willing  to  go  or  to  stay.  Only  if  he  stays  it 
must  be  on  his  own  terms.  Those  terms  are 
to-day,  as  they  have  been  from  the  first,  that 
Sir  Edward  Grey  in  all  foreign  affairs  is  to  be 
allowed  to  have  his  own  way.  He  and  his 
satellites  in  Downing  Street  and  his  agents 
or  masters  at  the  British  embassies  abroad 
are  "lords  over  us."  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  did  not  dare  to  interfere  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  even  when  the  latter  was 
opposing  the  policy  he  had  publicly  promised 
to  promote.  Mr.  Asquith  is  probably  as 
subservient  as  was  C.-B. 
.  In  the  heart  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  at  the 
head  of  Grey  Street,  there  stands  a  gray 
column  lifting  high  into  the  dull  northern 
sky  the  statue  of  Earl  Grey,  the  hero  of  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832.  The  Grey  monument, 
like  Nelson's  in  Trafalgar  Square,  towers  so 
high  that  the  passers-by  can  with  difficulty 
discern  the  sculptured  features  of  the  states- 
man on  the  summit. 

As  it  is  with  the  Grey  monument  on  Tyne- 
side,  so  is  it  with  Sir  Edward  Grey  to-day. 
Alone,  unapproachable,  and  unapproached,  he 
towers  aloft  in  the  midst  of  his  fellows,  but  so 
far  removed  from  them  they  hardly  know 
what  manner  of  man  he  may  be  whose  utter- 
ances last  month  were  watched  for  with 
anxious  silence  by  all  the  governments  of 
Europe  and  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

"grey,  only  grey" 

"What  kind  of  a  fellow  is  this  Grey,  any- 
how?" impatiently  asks  a  free-spoken  stran- 
ger. "Has  he  got  any  blood  in  his  veins, 
anything  of  the  real  old  stingo,  or  is  he  as 
Grey  by  nature  as  in  name?" 

To  which  the  reply  is  that  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  is  as  gray 
in  nature  as  his  native  county,  gray  and  cold 
and  aloof,  reserved,  almost  shy,  but  a  North- 
umbrian at  heart,  which,  being  interpreted, 
means  that  he  is  a  stanch  friend,  loyal  and 
true-hearted,  more  anxious  to  do  than  to 
make  much  show  in  the  doing  of  things. 

The  story  goes  that  Sir  George  Otto  Tre- 
velyan  once  replied  to  some  one  who  asked 
him  what  manner  of  man  Sir  Edward  is: 
"Some  think  he  is  as  black  as  the  devil; 
others  believe  him  to  be  as  white  as  an  angel. 
In  fact,  he  is  neither.     He  is  just  Grey." 

He  is  gray  in  that  he  eschews  purple  patches 
in  his  oratory,  gray  in  the  absence  of  lurid 
colors  in  his  despatches,  gray  in  the  impres- 
sion he  produces  upon  the  mind.    A  neutral 


balanced,  judicially  minded  man,  without 
prejudices,  without  passions,  without — 
"humanity,  in  short,"  bursts  in  an  impa- 
tient Radical.  "He  is  a  man  without  the 
failings  of  humanity,  and  therefore  out  of 
touch  with  the  human  race." 

Without  accepting  this  verdict,  there  is 
some  ground  for  the  assertion  that  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey  is  out  of  touch  with  everybody 
excepting  those  who  from  their  physical 
propinquity  cannot  be  avoided.  To  begin 
with,  he  is  the  most  insular  of  men.  No  man 
has  more  carefully  avoided  contact  with  the 
foreigner  in  foreign  lands.  It  has  been  said 
that  he  never  set  foot  on  the  Continent  save 
once,  when  he  paid  a  brief  visit  to  Paris,  but 
this  is  probably  an  exaggeration.  He  is 
emphatically  a  stay-at-home  politician.  That 
possibly  was  why  he  was  made  Foreign 
Secretary.  This  would  not  matter  so  much 
if  he  were  careful  to  surround  himself  with 
the  foreigners  who  are  always  to  be  found 
within  our  gates,  or  even  to  cultivate  the 
acquaintance  of  competent  Englishmen  who 
have  spent  much  time  abroad.  But  he  does 
neither  of  these  things.  He  is  of  a  reserved 
and  retiring  disposition,  and  does  not  easily 
make  new  acquaintances.  In  the  House  Sir 
Edward  Grey  is  a  comparative  stranger.  He 
appears  at  question  time — not  always — but 
after  that  the  House  sees  little  of  him.  He 
keeps  himself  to  himself,  minds  his  own  busi- 
ness, and  lets  you  understand  that  he  will  be 
much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  mind  yours 
and  leave  him  alone. 

\   MODERN    PITT    (?) 

Sir  Edward  Grey  reminded  a  shrewd  po- 
litical critic  twenty  years  ago  of  the  states- 
men of  the  older  school  of  Pitt  and  Fox.  He 
may  resemble  Pitt;  he  certainly  does  not  re- 
semble Fox.  He  would  perhaps  be  more  at 
home  at  the  Foreign  Office  if  the  world  could 
go  back  to  the  ways  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, when  it  was  possible  for  Englishmen  to 
be  Englishmen  instead  of  being,  as  they  are 
to-day,  Europeans,  Americans,  Africans,  and 
Asiatics.  For,  resisting  all  temptations  to 
belong  to  foreign  nations,  Sir  Edward  Grey 
has  persisted  in  remaining  an  Englishman  of 
the  narrowest,  most  insular  breed.  He  is  no 
cosmopolitan. 

OR    MR.    READY-TO-HALT? 

He  has  generous  aspirations,  but  he  is 
easily  daunted  in  the  pursuit  of  his  ideals. 
He  was  zealous  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
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SIR  EDWARD  GREY  ADDRESSING  PARLIAMENT  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN'S  POSITION 

ON  THE  MOROCCAN  QUESTION 


authority  of  the  treaties  of  1856,  1871,  and 
1878,  when  Austria-Hungary  annexed  Bosnia 
and  the  Herzegovina  without  saying  "  by  your 
leave"  to  the  other  signatory  powers.  But 
when  his  attempt  to  maintain  the  public  law 
of  Europe  was  thwarted  by  the  German  mailed 
fist  he  appears  to  have  abandoned  the  cause 
of  the  public  law  of  Europe  as  hopeless. 
When  Italy  followed  and  worsened  the  Aus- 
trian example  by  her  brigand  raid  on  Tripoli, 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  like  a  burnt  child  who 
dreads  fire,  refused,  in  spite  of  all  expostula- 
tions, entreaties,  and  menaces,  to  utter  even 
the  feeblest  whisper  of  protest  against  the 
Italian  violation  of  the  treaties  governing  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  In  like  manner  in  igo6 
Sir  Edward  Grey  was  most  valorous  in  his 
declaration  as  to  his  determination  to  have 
the  question  of  the  limitation  of  armaments 
brought  forward  for  serious  discussion  at  the 
Hague  Conference.  It  was  in  vain  that  he 
was  warned  that  he  was  running  his  head 
against  a  stone  wall;  he  declared  that  if  the 
subject  was  not  dealt  with  the  conference 
would  become  a  farce  and  the  British  Gov- 
ernment would  be  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
world.  No  sooner,  however,  did  his  am 
bassadors  and  underlings  convince  him  that 
Germany  would  not  take  part  in  any  such 
discussion  than  he  made  haste  to  forget 'all 
his  pledges,  and  instructed  his  representatives 
to  confine  their  efforts  to  the  providing  of  a 
first-class  funeral  for  the  question  of  arma- 


ments. To  mention^  a  third  instance,  Sir 
Edward  Grey  wrote  a  despatch  on  the  Congo 
question  which  gladdened  the  heart  of  the 
Congo  Reform  Association.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, did  he  discover  that  there  were  rocks 
ahead  than  he  turned  in  his  own  tracks  with 
a  celerity  which  made  Mr.  Morel  nearly  ex- 
pire with  grief  and  chagrin. 

LORD   ROSEBERY'S    UNDERSTUDY 

Sir  Edward  Grey  began  his  official  career 
in  a  bad  school.  Lord  Rosebery  selected  him 
as  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  in 
the  short-lived  Gladstone  administration  of 
1892-5.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  during 
Lord  Rosebery's  tenure  of  office  he  brought 
the  country  to  the  very  verge  of  immediate 
war  over  a  trumpery  quarrel  with  France  in 
Siam,  an  act  of  impolicy  which  even  Sir 
Edward  Grey  now  stigmatizes  as  a  folly  and 
a  crime. 

HIS    MASTERS 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  Sir 
Edward  Grey  has  any  personal  dislike  of  Ger- 
many to-day  or  had  any  of  France  in  1892-5. 
He  is  not  a  man  of  prejudices,  personal  or  na- 
tional. He  is  a  cold  man,  somewhat  color- 
less, and  therefore  the  better  able  to  take  on, 
like  a  chameleon,  the  hue  of  the  tree  to  which 
he  clings.     He  is  fortunately  surrounded  by 
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advisers  who  are  sane  and  sound  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Russian  entente.  Therefore  all  the 
clamor  of  the  Semitic  Russophobes,  who  for 
the  moment  are  masquerading  as  Persian 
sympathizers,  leaves  him  untouched.  He  is 
unfortunately  served  by  certain  diplomats 
and  bureaucrats  who  are  notoriously  domi- 
nated by  Germanophobia.  Hence  he  be- 
came an  easy  prey  to  the  astute  statesmen  of 
Paris,  who  in  the  recent  crisis  made  him  the 
willing  instrument  of  their  policy. 

THINGS   TO   HIS   CREDIT 

On  the  whole,  Sir  Edward  Grey  may  be 
commended  for  doing  two  things  which  are 
a  set  off  against  many  disappointments  in 
other  directions.  He  backed  Lord  Fisher  for 
all  he  was  worth  when  Mr.  Lloyd-George  and 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill  were  for  cutting  down 
the  naval  estimates.  That  is  the  first  thing. 
The  second  is  that  he  has  never  wavered  for 
an  instant  in  maintaining  intact  the  Ed- 
wardian inheritance  of  the  Anglo-Russian 
entente.  He  may  have  risked  the  peace  of 
Europe  by  his  entente  with  France.  He  cer- 
tainly has  maintained  the  peace  of  Asia  by 
his  entente  with  Russia. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  is  a  tall,  spare,  clean- 
shaven man,  who  has  the  House  of  Commons 
manner  to  perfection.  He  is  a  poor  speaker 
on  the  public  platform — lacking  magnetism 
and  fire — but  in  his  place  in  Parliament  he  is 
irresistible.  Part  of  the  secret  of  his  power 
is  that  he  is  not  often  in  his  place  in  Parlia- 
ment. He  never  makes  himself  too  cheap. 
He  delegates  as  much  as  possible  the  answer- 
ing of  questions  to  his  Under-Secretary,  and 
when  he  does  answer  interpellations  he  is 
sparing  of  words  and  still  more  sparing  in  the 
imparting  of  information.  He  holds  himself 
aloof  from  the  rank  and  file.  He  is  not  "hail 
fellow,  well  met!"  with  any  but  his  narrow 
circle  of  intimates.  Lord  Haldane  worships 
him  as  the  greatest  foreign  minister  since  Pitt, 
and  the  Westminster  Gazette  is  his  faithful,  not 
to  say  obsequious,  organ.  Sir  Edward  Grey 
himself  said,  some  years  ago,  that  "of  all 
personal  considerations  there  was  nothing 
stronger  with  him  than  the  desire  to  work 
with,  coo[)erate  with,  and  keep  in  touch  with 
Lord  Rosebery."  But  this  desire,  like  many 
other  aspirations  of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  has 
long  since  ceased  to  be  a  governing  principle. 

A  POLITICAL   WHITE   OF   SELBORNE 

The  one  thing  to  which  Sir  Edward  Grey 
has  always  been  faithful  is  his  love  of  the 


country  life.  When  I  first  met  him,  many 
years  ago,  I  told  him  I  had  always  heard  he 
might  some  day  be  Prime  Minister  if  he  were 
not  so  passionately  devoted  to  salmon- 
fishing.  To  be  a  second  White  of  Selborne  is 
much  more  in  accordance  with  his  natural 
sentiments  than  to  be  the  gramophone  of  the 
bureaucracy  of  the  Foreign  Office.  He  is 
happier  in  the  fields  and  beside  a  trout  stream 
than  he  is  in  the  Foreign  Office  or  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  An  enthusiastic  natur- 
alist, he  probably  enjoyed  nothing  so  much 
of  late  years  as  the  excursion  he  took  with 
ex-President  Roosevelt  into  the  New  Forest 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  birds  of  that 
as  yet  unspoiled  region  of  woodland  Britain. 
He  is  fond  of  cricket  and  an  ex-pert  player  of 
lawn  tennis. 

HIS   VIEWS   ON  WOMAN    SUFFRAGE 

He  was  devoted  to  his  wife,  whose  tragi- 
cally sudden  death  has  not  prevented  the 
persistence  of  her  influence  over  her  hus- 
band's mind,  for  he  is  one  of  the  stanchest 
advocates  of  woman  suffrage  in  the  cabinet, 
which  is  hopelessly  divided  on  the  question. 
In  1892  I  asked  him,  "Are  you  in  favor  of 
woman  suffrage  and  of  making  the  law  quite 
color-blind  as  to  sex,  so  that  women  may  take 
any  position  they  are  qualified  to  fill,  whether 
in  Church  or  State?  "  Sir  Edward  Grey  an- 
swered, "Yes,"  without  any  qualification. 
But  when  it  comes  to  putting  this  heroic 
resolution  into  practice,  I  confess  I  have  my 
doubts  whether  Sir  Edward  Grey  would  stand 
to  his  guns. 

THE   VICES   OF  HIS   VIRTUES 

In  conclusion,  Sir  Edward  Grey  is  an 
honest  man,  who,  if  surrounded  by  men 
equally  honest  in  the  embassies  and  in  his 
own  department,  would  probably  be  the  best 
Foreign  Minister  available.  But,  conscious 
as  he  is  of  his  own  ignorance  of  foreign  na- 
tions, and  ill  informed  as  he  has  repeatedly 
shown  himself  to  be  in  the  vital  facts  of  im- 
portant questions  with  which  he  has  to  deal, 
he  relies  upon  his  entourage,  which  is  anti- 
Liberal,  anti-German,  and  anti-Democratic. 
He  is  sincerely  desirous  of  peace,  but  too 
timid  to  do  anything  to  maintain  it,  if  the 
doing  of  it  exposes  him  to  the  remonstrances 
of  Sir  Francis  Bertie  and  the  veiled  menaces 
of  France.  He  is  incapable  of  intrigue,  but 
he  is  liable  to  be  pohtically  blackmailed  by 
those  who  are  unscrupulous  enough  to  take 
advantage  of  his  weaknesses  and  his  virtues. 
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(About  500  acres  of  open  meadows  and  fields  formerly  cultivated,  bordered  by  native  or  planted  forest) 


A  GREAT  LIVING  TREE  MUSEUM 

The  Letchworth  Park  Arboretum 
BY   CHARLES   M.    DOW 

(Trustee  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  and  Director  of  Letchworth  Park 

and  Arboretum) 


npHE  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preser- 
•'■  vation  Society  has  now  under  way,  and 
will  soon  establish,  a  great  arboretum  at 
Letchworth  Park,  in  New  York  State.  It  will 
be  a  collection  of  the  valuable  timber  trees  of 
the  world  and  will  be  the  first  of  its  kind. 
Needless  to  say,  its  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  forest  conservation  in  the  United  States 
will  be  of  great  economic  and  scientific  value. 
Those  who  visit  Letchworth  Park  after  its 
arboretum  has  been  established  will  see 
planted  singly  and  in  groups  specimens  of 
every  important  tree  species  with  which  ex- 
periment under  local  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate  is  justified  by  reasonable  promise  of 
success.  Visitors  will  thus  have  ample  op- 
portunity to  study  the  value  of  trees  of  many 
kinds  for  ornamental  planting  and  for  land- 
scape purposes.  But  the  object  lesson  of 
enormous  economic  significance,  which  will 
lie  spread  before  their  eyes,  will  be  blocks  of 
planted  forest,  in  each  of  which  will  have  been 
set  out  one  or  more  kinds  of  trees  of  com- 
mercial importance. 

In  each  of  these  blocks,  irregular  in  form, 
each  an  acre  or  more  in  area,  and  set  out  with 
due  regard  for  landscape  and  color  effects, 


planting  will  be  so  close  as  rapidly  to  establish 
forest  conditions,  so  that  Letchworth  Park 
will  contain  in  miniature  a  forest  of  a  richness 
and  variety  which  can  be  witnessed  nowhere 
else  on  the  globe.  When  this  experiment  is 
completed,  the  visitor  can  pass  over  winding 
forest  paths,  through  forest  growth  in  which 
will  mingle  the  valuable  commercial  trees  of 
the  South,  the  far  West,  of  Europe,  and  from 
little-known  quarters  of  the  world,  which  find 
at  Letchworth  Park  the  climate  and  soil 
suited  to  their  needs.  Here  the  visitor  will 
be  able  to  see  growing,  not  singly  on  a  lawn, 
but  planted  so  as  to  form  an  actual  forest, 
trees  of  whose  existence  he  may  not  even  ha^•e 
known,  but  whose  practical  value  for  forest- 
planting  in  the  United  States  may  still  be 
exceedingly  high. 

Thus  this  arborettmi  will  be  of  interest  not 
merely  to  the  professional  forester,  but  the 
land  owner  who  contemplates  tree  planting 
will  find  within  it  a  wonderful  field  of  obser- 
vation and  study  in  reaching  a  wise  decision 
in  the  selection  of  species  and  mixtures,  for 
there  will  be  available  to  him  upon  an  area 
which  can  be  easily  covered,  in  a  leisurely 
afternoon's  walk,  a  sample  case,  so  to  speak, 
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from  which  to  make  his  selection  of  species 
for  forest  planting  upon  his  own  lands. 

HISTORY    OF    LETCHWORTH    PARK 

In  1859  William  Pryor  Letchworth,  a 
citizen  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  while  in  his 
young  manhood  and  riding  on  the  crest  of 
prosperity,  sought  a  place  close  to  nature 
where  he  could  withdraw  from  the  cares  and 
distractions  of  business.  After  much  travel 
and  search,  he  acquired  the  property  long 
kno^vn  as  "Glen  Iris"  at  the  Upper  Falls  of 
the  Genesee  River  near  Portage,  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  Even  at  that  period  he  real- 
ized that  the  fullness  of  life  is  in  what  one 
gives  rather  than  what  one  gets,  and  it  was 
here,  sitting  under  the  rainbow  that  sug- 
gested the  name  of  "  Glen  Iris,"  that  he  found 
the  quiet  and  repose  in  which  he  de\'eloped 
those  broad  ideas  of  philanthropy  which  led 
him  eventually  to  withdraw  from  business 
altogether  and  devote  his  life  to  that  noble 
work  for  the  unfortunate  which  makes  his 
name  one  to  be  revered. 

The  place  Mr.  Letchworth  chose  was  not 
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then  in  its  pristine  loveliness,  as  the  lumber- 
man's axe  had  partially  denuded  the  land- 
scape and  left  a  scar  upon  the  face  of  Nature 
which  needed  the  healing  art  of  the  physician. 
He  at  once  set  himself  to  the  task  of  restora- 
tion. He  removed  the  debris,  reforested  the 
denuded  areas,  and  in  other  ways  restored  the 
natural  conditions.  But  he  did  more  than 
simply  restore,  and  with  singular  art  and 
judgment,  without  violating  Nature,  he  built 
paths  and  roads,  and  bridges  and  arbors  and 
shelters,  so  that  others  might  come  and  freely 
share  the  delights  of  this  charming  place,  and 
made  it  one  of  the  great  show  places  of  the 
Empire  State.  Looking  forward,  then,  to 
the  time  when  he  could  turn  his  perfected 
gift  over  to  his  fellow  men  for  their  perpetual 
enjoyment,  he  added  to  his  acquisitions  until 
he  was  the  owner  of  about  a  thousand  acres 
on  either  side  of  the  river,  embracing  the 
three  famous  Portage  Falls  of  the  Genesee 
and  the  wonderful  gorge  cut  by  the  river. 

In  these  environments,  with  vivid  imagi- 
nation and  intense  sym})athy,  his  thoughts 
pictured  the  life  of  the  aboriginal  owners. 
Here  a  race,  now  nearly  extinct,  once  had 
lived  in  undisj^utcd  ])r()prietorship.  Their 
life  was  crude  and  simple,  but  it  was  human 
life  and  represented  the  childhood  of  the  race. 
There  were  human  pathos  and  poetry  in  their 
history,  and  Dr.  Letchworth  set  about  to 
bring  back  something  to  remind  the  present- 
day  visitor  of  that  period,  long  gone. 

He  erected  a  museum  and  gathered  in  it 
specimens  of  implements  used  by  the  Indians 
in  their  daily  life.  Here,  in  objects  of  stone 
and  wood  and  metal,  their  history  can  be 
traced,  from  the  primitive  days  before  the 
advent  of  European  civilization,  through  the 
])ioneer  days  to  their  practical  retirement 
from  the  banks  of  the  Genesee.  Here  is  the 
original  Council  House  in  which  the  natives 
held  many  of  their  deliberations,  and  here  it 
will  remain  for  years  to  come,  a  reminder  of 
the  Long  House  of  the  Iroquois  and  of  the 
development  which  made  them  the  most  re- 
markable aboriginal  people  north  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  here  finally  he  brought  for  rever- 
ent sepulture  the  remains  of  Mary  Jemison. 
The  last  time  Dr.  Letchworth  appeared  in 
public  was  in  September,  1910,  at  the  un- 
veiling of  a  beautiful  bronze  statue  of  the 
white  girl  who  grew  to  advanced  womanhood, 
living  a  life  of  sacrifice  among  the  Indians. 

Soon  after  his  purchase  of  Glen  Iris,  Mr. 
Letchworth  erected  his  mansion  on  a  broad 
l)lateau  overlooking  the  Middle  Fall  and 
much  of  the  beauty  of  the  place.  In  this 
retreat,  where  his  quiet  was  undisturbed  save 
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by  the  sound  of  flowing  waters,  the  wind  in 
the  trees,  and  the  singing  of  the  birds,  he 
lived,  not  as  a  hermit,  but  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  outside  world,  and  made  this  place 
the  radiant  point  of  his  many  benefactions. 
Out  of  this  idealistic  home,  this  artist's, 
poet's  dream,  this  place  of  generous  welcome, 
exalted  thought  and  sweet  intercourse  with 
friends,  this  man  of  mild  manners  and  meth- 
ods went  with  determined  persistence  to  the 
relief  of  suffering  humanity. 

A    PLACE    OF    RARE    SCENIC    BEAUTY 

Within  a  distance  of  three  miles,  all  within 
the  park,  the  river  plunges  over  three  falls 
which,  with  their  intermediate  cascades,  have 
an  aggregate  descent  of  290  feet,  and  flows 
through  a  remarkable  gorge  with  almost 
vertical  sides  350  feet  high.  The  name 
"Portage"  indicates  the  place  of  transport 
where  the  aborigines  and  early  settlers  carried 
their  canoes,  bateaux,  and  goods  between 
the  still  waters  abo^■e  and  below  the  falls,  and 
in  turn  has  been  given  by  geologists  to  the 
group  of  Upper  Devonic  strata  which  have 
been  exposed  in  such  an  extraordinary  way  by 
the  cutting  of  the  stream.    The  scenery  here 


is  extremely  varied  and  picturesque,  with 
frowning  cliffs,  dark  retreats,  shadowy  for- 
ests, and  roaring  cataracts,  contrasting  with 
the  open  plateaus,  smiling  meadows,  fruitful 
orchards  and  tinkling  rivulets.  It  is  a  jilace 
in  which  a  Thoreau  or  a  Bryant  would  have 
taken  delight.  In  water  landscape  and  na- 
tural grandeur  it  is  ranked  second  to  Niagara 
among  the  beauty  spots  of  our  Eastern  States. 
A  distinguished  botanist,  George  W.  Clinton, 
a  son  of  former  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton, 
once  wrote:  "Glen  Iris  possesses  a  greater 
variety  of  flora  than  any  other  equal  area  in 
the  State  of  New  York." 

GIFT    TO    THE    STATE    OF    NEW    YORK 

In  the  summer  of  IQ06,  feeling  the  weight 
of  years.  Dr.  Letchworth  invited  the  counsel 
of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Society  as  to  the  final  disposition  of  his 
property.  It  was  the  privilege  of  the  writer 
of  this  article  to  assist  in  the  negotiations 
which  culminated,  in  1907,  in  the  gift  of  this 
superb  property  to  the  State.  Dr.  Letch- 
worth retained  a  life  tenancy  of  the  estate 
which  was  terminated  by  death  on  December 
I,  1910.    A  condition  of  the  gift  was  that  the 
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permanent  custody  of  the  property  should  be 
with  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Pres- 
ervation Society.  The  property  is,  therefore, 
now  in  the  care  of  the  custodian  society, 
which,  during  the  months  which  have  since 
elapsed,  has  been  formulating  plans  not  only 
for  the  general  treatment  of  the  park,  but 
also  for  the  establishment  of  an  arboretum  in 
line  with  the  general  plans  discussed  with  the 
donor  before  his  death.  In  connection  with 
this  work,  the  writer  has  visited  the  principal 
arboretums  of  Europe  and  the  far  East. 

THE    DEMAND    FOR    REFORESTATION 

The  opportunity  presented  for  this  ar- 
boretum is  a  timely  one  and  fits  well  in  the 
movement  for  the  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources.  It  is  a  case  in  which  the  move- 
ment for  the  protection  of  historic  landmarks 
and  beautiful  scenery  lends  itself  to  dis- 
tinctly utilitarian  ends.  During  the  nine 
years  in  which  the  so-called  conservation 
movement  has  developed  from  the  germ  idea 
expressed  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  before  the 
Society  of  American  Foresters  on  March  26, 
1903,  the  people  of  New  York  State  and  the 
nation  at  large  have  awakened  to  the  alarm- 
ing consequences  of  the  almost  unrestrained 
denudation  of  our  forests,  and  the  fact  that, 
unless  measures  are  taken  to  check  it  and  to 
promote  reforestation,  the  State  is  threatened 
with  the  complete  obliteration  of  her  unpro- 
tected forests  within  a  short  period.  We 
have  the  assurance  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture that  substantially  the  same  thing  can 
be  said  of  the  country  at  large. 

The  situation  should  be,  and  to  the  think- 
ing person,  is  startling.  One  reason  why  it 
has  not  startled  us  before  is  that  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  forests  has  been  gradual, 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  no  one 
generation  has  seen  it  all.  Another  reason 
is  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  popula- 
tion now  resides  in  cities  and  takes  little 
cognizance  of  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  outside  of  the  city  walls.  If  these  for- 
ests had  been  destroyed  by  some  great  tor- 
nado or  fire  all  at  once,  we  should  have  been 
more  generally  impressed  with  the  calamity 
of  the  loss;  the  loss,  however,  is  none  the  less 
real  because  of  our  gradual  awakening  to  it. 

In  this  loss  there  has  been  a  concomitant 
loss  in  connection  with  our  streams  and  our 
climate,  for  Nature  is  so  intricately  organ- 
ized that  she  cannot  suffer  in  one  direction 
without  being  affected  in  her  operations  in 
another.  In  the  removal  of  the  forests  the 
flow  of  our  streams  has  become  spasmodic, 


converted  into  trickling  rivulets  in  one  season 
and  destructive  torrents  in  another.  These 
facts  give  vital  importance  to  the  conserva- 
tion movement,  and  any  agency  which  tends 
to  help  this  movement  along  in  a  practical 
way,  therefore,  is  a  power  for  the  public  wel- 
fare, and  such  an  agency  will  be  this  arboretum. 

FUNCTION    OF    THE    ARBORETUM 

The  principle  upon  which  the  Letchworth 
Park  Arboretum  is  established  is  that  it  shall 
consist  of  a  permanent  collection  of  the  various 
species  of  the  world's  timber  trees  likely  to 
thrive  in  this  northern  climate,  planted  scien- 
tifically, to  test  their  value  and  illustrate  the 
processes  of  development,  so  supplying  not 
only  knowledge  for  knowledge's  sake,  but  also 
knowledge  for  practical  use. 

It  is  intended  that  the  value  to  the  State 
and  the  nation  of  the  arboretum  will  not  con- 
sist merely  in  a  demonstration,  clear  to  every 
eye,  of  the  results  which  may  be  expected 
from  forest  plantations  of  many  different 
kinds  of  trees.  The  possibilities  of  the  ar- 
boretum for  extending  our  exact  knowledge 
of  tree  growth  will  also  be  fully  developed. 
In  each  of  these  miniature  forests  systematic 
and  skilled  observations  and  records  will  be 
made.  The  growth  of  the  trees  will  be 
measured  periodically,  their  liability  to  dis- 
ease will  be  noted  and  their  capacity  for  seed 
bearing,  their  behavior  in  pure  stands  and  in 
mixture,  their  influence  upon  the  forest  floor, 
and  other  practical  considerations  bearing 
upon  their  value  for  commercial  tree  planting 
will  be  carefully  observed  and  recorded.  By 
this  means  the  Letchworth  Park  Arboretum 
will  aid  materially  in  laying  an  exact  scientific 
basis  for  the  successful  extension  of  practical 
forestry  in  the  United  States.  Every  prac- 
tical step  will  be  taken  not  only  to  insure 
results  of  the  highest  scientific  value  from 
forest  work  at  Letchworth  Park,  but  also  to 
develop  its  usefulness  as  an  object  lesson  to 
all  park  visitors.  Circulars  describing  in 
plain  and  definite  language  the  experiments 
in  forestry  being  carried  on  will  be  made 
available  for  distribution,  while  labels  and 
placards  will  facilitate  the  identification  of 
trees  in  the  arboretum. 

The  function  of  the  arboretum,  therefore, 
is  obvious.  In  one  sense  it  is  a  living  muse- 
um; in  another,  it  is  a  laboratory;  but  it  is 
both;  out  of  doors,  on  a  large  scale,  and  the 
discovery  or  demonstration  of  a  fact  there, 
made  within  a  small  area,  is  a  benefit  to  the 
whole  of  mankind. 

The  part  of  the  park  which  will  be  de- 
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voted  to  the  arboretum  consists  of  cabout  500 
acres,  formerly  used  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, being  well-drained,  cultivated  open 
meadows  and  fields  on  various  levels,  bor- 
dered by  either  planted  or  natural  regener- 
ated forests.  In  the  already  existing  forests 
demonstrations  of  economic  planting  in  open 
spaces  will  be  made  and  varieties  of  wild 
flowers  will  be  sown. 

In  addition  to  the  topographical  condi- 
tions, the  atmospheric  conditions  at  Letch- 
worth  Park  are  unusually  favorable  for  an 
arboretum,  and  it  is  more  favorably  located 
in  this  respect  than  the  gardens  near  large 
cities,  which  are  affected  by  the  city  smoke 
and  vapors.  Indeed,  no  arboretum  in  or 
near  a  large  manufacturing  city  can  thrive  as 
it  should.  The  nearest  large  cities  to  Letch- 
worth  Park  are  Buffalo  and  Rochester,  each 
about  sixty  miles  away,  and  Hornell,  twenty 
miles  to  the  south,  and  the  atmospheric  con- 
ditions are  ideal.  The  elevation  above  the 
sea  level  is  about  1300  feet. 

Incident  to  the  arboretum  will  be  con- 
structed   a    fireproof  museum,  library,  and 


educational  building,  ec^uipped  with  a  prac- 
tical working  forest  library  and  planned  for 
a  later  and  larger  development. 

THE    MEN    IN    CHARGE    OF    THE    WORK 

The  committee  of  the  American  Scenic  and 
Historic  Preservation  Society  in  charge  of  the 
property  and  its  operations  are:  Prof.  L.  H. 
Bailey,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Dean  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College  of  Cornell  University;  Hon. 
Robert  L.  Fryer,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  fmancier, 
former  Commissioner  of  the  State  Reserva- 
tion at  Niagara;  Francis  W.  Halsey,  New 
York  City,  historian  and  author;  Wolcott  J. 
Humphrey,  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  banker;  Hon. 
Thomas  P.  Kingsford,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  capi- 
talist and  Commissioner  of  the  State  Reserva- 
tion at  Niagara;  Henry  Leipziger,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  New  York  City,  Supervisor  of  Lec- 
tures of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City 
of  New  York;  Ogden  P.  Letch  worth,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  manufacturer,  nephew  of  William  Pryor 
Letchworth;  Hon.  N.  Taylor  Phillips,  New 
York  City,  lawyer,  former  Comptroller  of  New 
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York  City;  Col.  Henry  W.  Sackett,  New 
York  City,  lawyer,  Trustee  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity; Charles  D.  Vail,  L.H.D.,  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  English;  to- 
gether with  the  writer  as  chairman,  who  is 
also  Director  of  the  Park  and  Arboretum. 
The  president  of  the  society  is  George  F. 
Kunz,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  New  York  City,  a  man 
of  international  reputation  and  honors  as  a 
scientist;  the  secretary  is  Edward  Hagaman 
Hall,  L.H.D.,  New  York  City,  historian  and 
antiquarian,  who  has  done  and  is  doing  most 
effective  work  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Adirondacks. 

The  society  has  been  fortunate  in  attract- 
ing the  interest  of  Overton  W.  Price,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  vice-president  of  the 
National  Conservation  Association,  who  has 
been  entrusted  with  the  establishment  of  the 
arboretum.  Mr.  Price  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  living  foresters.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Forest  School  at  Munich,  Bavaria,  and 


his  training  in  forestry  was  acquired  both  by 
study  in  this  country  and  by  nearly  three 
years'  work  abroad,  under  the  direction  of  the 
late  Sir  Dietrich  Brandis,  former  Inspector- 
General  of  the  Forests  of  India.  Mr.  Price 
was  for  ten  years  Associate  Forester  of  the 
United  States,  and  has  been  a  great  factor 
in  the  conservation  movement.  Mr.  Gifford 
Pinchot,  former  Chief  Forester,  has  expressed 
his  deep  interest  in  the  Letchworth  Park 
iVrboretum  and  his  willingness  to  aid  in  de- 
veloping its  fullest  capacity  for  public  useful- 
ness. Mr.  George  B.  Sudworth,  the  eminent 
dendrologist,  has  generously  consented  to  aid 
the  work  by  his  most  helpful  counsel. 

It  is  an  unusual  combination  of  circum- 
stances which  presents  this  opportunity  for 
developing  a  beneficent  gift  in  a  practical  and 
useful  way  and  which  should  lead  to  results 
^f  far-reaching  importance,  not  only  to  the 
State  of  New  York,  but  also  to  the  national 
welfare,  extending  through  the  centuries. 


ENTRANCE  TO  WOODLAND  DRIVES  AND  RAMBLES 


THE  NATIONAL  ARCHIVES:    ARE 

THEY   IN    PERIL? 

BY  ROSA  PENDLETON  CHILES 


/^NE  of  the  chief  functions  of  any  govern- 
^^^  ment  is  to  preserve  its  archives;  it  is  in 
the  business  of  government  for  that  purpose. 
Handling  the  people's  affairs,  it  can  only  fully 
protect  their  interests  and  its  own  integrity 
by  carefully  guarding  its  records.  Yet  the 
preservation  of  the  government  archives  has 
received  scant  consideration  in  Congress.  In 
consequence  of  this  neglect  many  losses  have 
occurred,  and  the  present  condition  is  such 
that  at  any  time  a  fire  might  sweep  away 
papers  the  loss  of  which  might  seriously 
embarrass  the  Government.  One  has  but 
to  visit  the  storehouses  of  American  state 
papers  to  discover  the  deplorable  conditions 
that  subject  them  to  loss  not  only  by  fire 
but  in  many  other  ways.  A  general  survey 
will  give  some  idea  of  what  is  meant. 

The  scattered  material,  without  uniform 
system  in  arrangement,  at  once  impresses  the 
searcher  among  government  papers.  There 
are  more  than  twenty  departments,  com- 
missions, and  governmental  establishments, 
and  these  are  divided  into  numerous  bureaus 
and  offices,  which,  in  turn,  are  separated  into 
almost  innumerable  divisions  and  branches, 
and  the  history  of  many  of  them  is  confusion 
worse  confounded.  Departments  have  been 
reorganized,  bureaus  transferred,  old  bureaus 
abolished,  and  duties  newly  distributed.  In 
some  cases  the  papers  dealing  with  the  busi- 
ness of  an  office  are  kept  together,  in  others 
they  are  distributed  among  bureaus,  divi- 
sions, and  minor  branches,  making  almost 
countless  file-rooms  in  which  methods  of 
filing  and  indexing  differ  wholly. 

The  bewildering  mass  of  material  handled 
in  these  diverse  ways  increases  the  danger  of 
loss  and  hampers  officials  in  the  expeditious 
management  of  the  work.  In  the  Treasury 
Department  there  are  said  to  be  one  hundred 
miles  of  shelving,  and  it  is  estimated  that  in 
this  department  alone  there  are  enough  papers 
to  fill  the  Library  of  Congress  twice.  Since 
1896,  the  department  has  been  renting  build- 
ings for  the  storage  of  its  records,  which  ac- 
cumulate at  the  rate  of  25,000  cubic  feet 
yearly.  The  files  of  the  War  Department, 
excellently  cared  for  by  the  way,  occupy 
nearly  a  hundred  rooms  in  the  State,  War  and 


Navy  Building  and  more  than  40,000  square 
feet  of  floor  space  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
Medical  Museum,  Ford's  Theater  Building, 
and  two  buildings  on  Seventeenth  and  G 
streets.  The  volume  may  be  judged  by  the 
weight.  There  are  said  to  be  more  than  a 
thousand  tons  of  the  records  of  the  volunteer 
forces  alone.  The  records  of  the  General 
Land  Office,  if  placed  end  to  end  in  a  wall  six 
feet  high,  would  reach  from  Washington  to 
New  York. 

The  Post  Office  Building,  the  Pension 
Office,  the  Patent  Office,  and,  for  that  matter, 
all  the  government  buildings  at  Washington, 
contain  many  tons  of  material.  The  storing 
and  filing  of  so  much  matter  is  necessarily  a 
serious  problem.  Buildings  become  over- 
crowded, new  ones  are  rented,  attics  and  base- 
ments are  filled,  and  time  is  lost  in  finding 
papers  that  involve  great  affairs.  In  the 
moving  of  files  from  one  building  to  another 
losses  occur,  and  papers  on  a  single  subject 
are  separated.  The  territorial  archives  may 
be  taken  as  an  example  of  this.  A  portion  of 
these  papers  is  in  the  State  Department, 
another  portion  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  while  a  third  is  believed  to  have  been 
lost  in  being  moved  from  one  department  to 
the  other.  The  papers  of  the  Indian  Office 
are  also  believed  to  have  suffered  great  loss 
in  their  transfer  from  the  War  Department 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Some- 
times papers  are  temporarily  transferred  for 
particular  purposes  from  one  office  to  another 
and  never  returned.  This  happened  to  a 
considerable  mass  of  material  sent  from  the 
War  Department  to  the  Capitol  many  years 
ago.  High  officials  are  frequently  careless  in 
returning  papers  and  books  sent  to  them 
from  a  particular  office. 

The  archive  depositories  in  Washington  are 
numerous  and  disorganized,  and  but  few,  if 
any,  are  suitable  storage  places  for  the  gov- 
ernment papers.  In  some  the  manuscripts 
are  disintegrating  from  the  effects  of  heat  or 
moisture.  A  leak  in  the  roof  came  near 
causing  the  total  destruction  of  certain  valu- 
able records  in  the  Navy  Department  some 
time  i\go.  They  were  stored  in  a  closet  under 
the  leak,  which  was  not  known  until  the 
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papers  were  badly  water-soaked.  In  all  the 
buildings  the  records  are  damaged  by  dust. 
The  writer  found  dust-proof  covers  in  only 
one  office.  In  all,  the  papers  are  over- 
crowded and  not  easily  accessible.  Too  often 
they  are  condemned  as  useless  and  destroyed 
to  make  space  for  other  things.  In  some 
cases  they  are  subject  to  looting,  and  in  nearly 
every  instance  they  are  without  sufficient 
fire  protection.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  not  a  building  in  Wash- 
ington in  which  government  papers  are  stored 
is  wiioUy  safe  as  an  archive  repository. 
When  the  buildings  themselves  are  fireproof, 
the  papers  are  in  destructible  receptacles. 
With  but  very  few  exceptions,  they  -are  in 
wooden  cases  or  on  open  wooden  shelves.  In 
most  instances  these  shelves  are  twelve  feet 
high  and  arranged  in  rows  so  close  together 
that  there  is  barely  room  to  walk  between 
them.  Corridors,  attics,  cellars,  and  closets 
are  crowded  with  papers.  A  Senator  said 
some  time  ago  that  upon  one  occasion  when 
he  went  to  a  government  office  to  consult 
certain  papers,  a  clerk  took  him  through  a 
trap  door  into  the  cellar  and  that  if  a  fire  had 
occurred  neither  he  nor  the  clerk  would  have 
got  out  alive. 

By  considering  the  character  of  a  few  of  the 
government  papers  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
what  might  result  from  their  destruction. 
Both  from  an  administrative  and  an  historical 
point  of  view  the  loss  from  fire  in  every 
department  would  be  very  heavy.  The 
papers  of  the  State  Department  are  among 
the  most  valuable,  being  a  record  of  our 
foreign  relations  since  178Q.  Here  is  all  the 
diplomatic,  consular,  and  miscellaneous  for- 
eign correspondence,  constantly  consulted 
for  precedent,  treaties,  some  of  the  Territorial 
and  State  records,  some  records  of  the  War 
of  181 2,  records  of  the  proceedings  of  all  com- 
missions established  by  treaty  for  the  settle- 
ment of  international  claims,  Alaskan  ar- 
chives, letters  of  prominent  statesmen  and 
officials,  the  Constitution,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  all  the  original  laws  of  the 
United  States.  In  addition  to  its  priceless 
papers,  the  library  of  the  State  Department 
is  valuable  and  largely  non-replaceable. 

The  records  in  this  department,  owing  to 
their  comparatively  small  bulk  and  the  excel- 
lent filing  system  in  use,  are  in  good  condition 
for  handling  and  better  protected  than  many 
of  the  other  government  archives,  but  they 
are  in  most  instances  in  wooden  cases  ar- 
ranged side  by  side  and  reaching  from  the 
floor  nearly  to  the  ceiling.  Some  are  in  chests 
and  trunks,  and  the  least  carelessness  might 


cause  loss  by  fire.     Fortunately,  up  to  this 
time  but  little  loss  has  been  sustained. 

RECORDS    OF    FINANCIAL    TRANSACTIONS 

The  Treasury  consists  of  twenty  divisions, 
so  far  as  its  files  are  concerned.  By  a  glance 
at  the  work  carried  on  in  a  few  of  these  one 
can  arrive  at  some  idea  of  the  importance  of 
the  files. 

The  correspondence  of  the  Secretary's  office 
pertains  to  the  disbursement  of  moneys  by 
all  disbursing  officers  of  the  Government  and 
to  claims  brought  against  the  Government. 
The  files  include  letters  from  executive  officers 
and  some  eight  or  ten  other  classes  of  in- 
coming letters,  as  well  as  the  Secretary's  press 
copies  of  letters  sent.  They  embrace  the 
papers  of  the  Chief  Clerk's  office,  involving 
the  current  business  of  the  department,  the 
correspondence  of  the  Customs  Division, 
touching  on  every  question  of  imported 
goods,  and  certificates  of  deposit  for  all  na- 
tional banks  over  the  country.  Besides  the 
Division  of  Mail  and  Files  the  Secretary's 
office  has  under  it  the  Division  of  Bookkeep- 
ing and  Warrants,  in  which  accounts  and 
expenditures  of  the  public  money,  except 
those  of  the  postal  revenue,  are  kept,  and  a 
Miscellaneous  Division,  mainly  concerned 
with  certain  matters  relating  to  internal 
revenue  and  to  cases  pending  in  the  Court 
of  Claims. 

The  files  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
consist  of  examiners'  reports,  reports  of  the 
condition  of  national  banks,  miscellaneous 
correspondence  involving  banking  questions, 
and  the  Comptroller's  decisions,  which  are 
final  when  appeal  is  made  from  the  action 
of  an  auditor,  decisions  binding  disbursing 
officers,  prescribing  forms  of  rendering  the 
public  accounts,  except  those  of  the  postal 
service,  and  ordering  the  recovery  of  debts 
certified  by  the  auditors  as  due  to  the  United 
States.  These  decisions  are  most  valuable 
and  but  few  prior  to  1894  are  printed. 

The  offices  of  the  auditors  for  all  of  the 
departments  are  under  the  Treasury,  and 
their  papers  are,  of  course,  of  vital  impor- 
tance. The  files  of  the  Auditor  for  the  Treas- 
ury, for  instance,  consist  of  the  accounts  of 
the  Collector  of  Customs,  the  accounts  of  the 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue,  public  debt 
accounts,  warrants  on  which  appropriations 
of  Congress  are  made,  and  miscellaneous 
expenses  of  the  Government.  A  few  of  the 
warrants  are  the  payment  of  $200,000  to 
Lafayette  for  his  services  in  the  Revolution, 
the   payment   of   $7,200,000   to   Russia   for 
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Alaska,  the  payment  of  $20,000,000  in  four 
warrants  of  $5,000,000  each  to  Spain  for  the 
Philippines,  and  the  payment  of  $40,000,000 
to  the  French  company  for  their  rights  in  the 
Panama  Canal.  As  claims  against  the  Gov- 
ernment never  run  out  there  might  be  serious 
embarrassment  if  any  of  those  papers  should 
be  lost. 

The  archives  of  the  Treasury  as  a  whole 
involve  more  than  those  of  any  other  depart- 
ment because  they  represent  all  the  financial 
interests  of  the  Government,  and  practically 
all,  except  the  securities,  which  are  in  vaults, 
are  in  danger. 

Take  the  Secretary's  files.  They  are  nearly 
all,  except  those  of  very  recent  date,  stored 
in  the  attic  of  the  Treasury  Building,  stacked 
on  open  wooden  shelves  to  the  ceiling,  cov- 
ered with  dust  and  subjected  in  summer 
to  heat  that  might  cause  spontaneous  com- 
bustion. The  only  way  to  reach  them  is 
by  a  rickety  stairway  scarcely  two  feet  wide, 
and  the  fire  department  would  never  pene- 
trate here  to  any  purpose.  There  are  no  win- 
dows through  which  they  might  come,  only 
small,  infrequent  skylights.  The  flare  of  a 
match  and  the  whole  would  probably  be  gone. 

Every  cent  paid  out  by  the  Government 
through  all  of  its  departments  and  commis- 
sions is  receipted  for  in  the  Treasury.  Every 
voucher  for  every  cent  disbursed  is  under  its 
custody.  There  are  millions  of  them  repre- 
senting an  amount  that  cannot  be  estimated, 
and  yet  these  vouchers  are  stored  in  non- 
fireproof  buildings,  on  wooden  shelves,  where 
they  may  at  any  time  be  destroyed.  Most 
of  them  are  in  places  so  dark  that  an  electric 
lantern  has  to  be  used  to  find  them.  Some 
are  in  damp  cellars  subject  to  moisture  and 
mold,  some  are  in  attics  undergoing  dry 
combustion.  Many  thousands  are  in  a  stor- 
age warehouse  on  E  Street,  in  what  are  known 
as  the  Winder  Building,  the  Union  Building, 
and  the  Cox  Building.  The  first  three  pur- 
port to  be  fireproof,  but  two  of  them  have 
been  in  question  for  some  time,  and  the  Cox 
Building  has  never  pretended  to  be  fireproof. 
Many  of  the  files  of  the  Auditor  for  the 
Treasury  Department  are  twenty  feet  under 
ground.  A  party  of  New  York  architects 
came  to  Washington  a  few  months  ago  to 
improve  the  Treasury  Building  and  they  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  utilizing  some  old  coal  bins 
under  the  grass  plot  on  the  north  front  for 
archives.  Larger  excavations  were  made  and 
the  whole  fitted  with  steel  shelves  at  a  cost 
of  about  $10,000,  and  most  of  the  Auditor's 
papers  and  some  of  the  Treasurer's  were 
placed  here.     The  records  stored  here  will 


undoubtedly  suffer  from  mold  in  time,  even 
if  they  are  not  actually  destroyed  by  water. 
Steam  pipes  run  through  the  rooms  now,  but 
the  writer  found  them  exceedingly  damp  and 
cold.  Under  these  conditions  the  papers 
furnishing  all  the  protection  the  Government 
has  against  claims  of  various  kinds  are  kept. 
Almost  every  day  some  claim  comes  in.  Con- 
gress, for  instance,  has  passed  sixteen  reme- 
dial measures  for  old  soldiers.  Only  last  year 
one  of  these  acts  placed  200,000  Civil  War 
claims  before  the  Treasury.  These  all  have 
to  be  hunted  down  and  the  Government's 
only  protection  lies  in  its  papers.  About  a 
year  ago  a  claim  for  $165,000  came  in,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  all  the  papers  bearing 
upon  the  case  were  finally  found. 

THE    FIRE    PERIL 

The  files  of  the  Treasury  have  suffered 
severely  from  fire.  In  1801  there  was  some 
destruction,  in  18 14  the  Register's  office  lost 
heavily,  and  in  1833  the  correspondence  of 
the  Secretary's  office  was  burned.  If  a  fire 
should  occur  now,  the  loss  would  be  irrepar- 
able.. The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Print- 
ing and  Engraving  gave  to  a  sub-committee 
of  Congress  some  time  ago  a  hint  of  what 
might  happen  if  the  building  in  which  his 
bureau  is  operated  should  be  destroyed  by 
fire.  "I  have  lain  awake  at  night,"  he  said, 
"thinking  of  what  terrible  disaster  would 
occur  if  this  building  should  be  destroyed  by 
fire.  This  Government  would  be  practically 
in  a  state  of  bankruptcy,  with  no  postage 
stamps,  internal  revenue  stamps,  money  to 
redeem  circulating  notes,  no  national  bank- 
notes; and  for  a  long  time  the  national  banks 
could  not  avail  themselves  of  any  increase  of 
circulation.  It  would  take  a  year  to  get 
started  up  again  and  engrave  the  plates  and 
prepare  them."  Fortunately  the  director  of 
this  bureau  is  an  extraordinarily  careful  man, 
but  with  a  less  cautious  person  the  disaster  of 
which  Director  Ralph  speaks  might  easily 
occur.  It  is  an  appalling  fact  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  no  adequate  laws  in  regard  to 
protection  against  fire,  no  fire  inspection,  and 
no  fire  insurance;  everything  depends  upon 
the  individual  care  of  the  man  at  the  head  of 
a  bureau  or  office.  . 

INDIAN   TREATIES 

In  the  Indian  Office  are  papers  of  great 
historical  value, — papers  gixing  an  excellent 
authentic  account  of  Indian  life,  treaties  with 
the  Indians,  and  autograph  letters  of  nearly 
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all  the  Presidents.  The  writer  came  across  a 
manuscript  restorer  putting  in  shape  a  report 
of  the  Secretary  relative  to  a  treaty  with  the 
Menomonees  in  Michigan  Territory  in  1831. 
The  paper  was  in  bad  condition  and  very 
friable.  This  same  restorer  spent  months  in 
reclaiming  a  more  important  paper  which  had 
been  torn  into  bits  by  being  caught  in  a 
drawer.  Every  time  the  drawer  was  opened 
the  manuscript  was  torn  until  it  was  a  mass 
of  small  pieces.  This  is  what  the  Govern- 
ment has  to  pay  for  its  carelessness  in  pre- 
serving valuable  documents. 

RECORDS  OF  LAND  PATENTS 

The  General  Land  Office,  created  in  1S12, 
was  at  first  under  the  Treasury  Department, 
but  in  184Q  was  transferred  to  the  Interior. 
All  the  land  ])atents  dating  back  to  1792  are 
here, — that  is,  all  that  are  in  existence.  In 
1814  the  military  warrants  located  and  pat- 
ented and  the  certificates  relating  to  pur- 
chased land  that  had  been  patented  were 
burned.  There  are  at  present  12,000,000  or 
15,000,000  files  in  this  office,  and  the  number 
is  rapidly  increasing,  as  may  be  judged  by  the 
fact  that  last  year  72,589  patents  were  granted. 
This  office  has  been  said  to  contain  the 
"Domesday  Book  of  the  Public  Domain  of 
the  United  States."  Supervising,  as  it  does, 
all  the  business  involved  in  the  surveys,  dis- 
position, and  patenting  of  the  pubhc  lands, 
and  holding  the  records  of  title  to  all  of  the 
public  domain,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
offices  under  the  Government.  Its  thirteen 
di\'isions  are  at  present  housed  in  the  old 
Post  Office  Building.  Nearly  all  of  the  base- 
ment of  this  building  is  given  to  the  storing 
of  old  records.  Room  after  room'  is  filled 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  with  only  space  to  pass 
between  the  stacks  of  open  shelves.  It  is  so 
dark  here  that  electric-light  bulbs  have  to  be 
carried  to  every  crevice.  The  rooms  are 
divided  by  stone  walls,  but  the  thousands  of 
records  in  each  would  burn  if  the  least  care- 
lessness were  exercised.  The  crowding  is 
such  that  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  afford 
accommodation  for  consulting  the  files.  The 
remaining  space  will  be  exhausted  in  two  or 
three  years;  then,  if  no  sa\dng  provision  has 
been  made,  the  Government  will  have  to  rent 
storage  buildings, 

THE   GEOLOGICAL   SURVEY 

The  records  of  the  Geological  Survey  are 
in  the  most  perilous  state,  as  the  conditions 
in  the  building  occupied  by  this  bureau  are 


the  worst  in  Washington.  It  is  not  as  rich  in 
historical  material  as  some  of  the  other  ofiices 
of  the  Government,  though  there  are  to  be 
found  here  original  surveys  extending  back 
to  the  time  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  non- 
replaceable  records  and  books  that  it  would 
be  a  calamity  to  lose,  but  the  current  ma- 
terial is  of  immense  value.  In  1906  Director 
George  Otis  Smith  made  an  estimate  of  the 
material  of  his  bureau  subject  to  destruction 
by  fire,  and  this  matter,  consisting  of  un- 
published manuscripts,  base  maps,  original 
records,  unfinished  drawings,  indexes,  and  so 
forth,  exclusive  of  the  library,  which  in  itself 
is  worth  commercially  a  half-million  dollars, 
amounted  to  $2,573,300.  The  value  of  such 
material  is  much  greater  to-day.  There  is  no 
Government  bureau  so  greatly  in  need  of 
better  quarters  as  the  Geological  Survey. 
The  ofl!iciaIs  count  upon  having  about  three 
fires  a  year,  nor  do  they  fall  far  short  of  their 
expectation.  Their  losses  have  already  been 
considerable,  but  good  fortune  has  so  far 
saved  them  from  the  calamity  that  is  almost 
bound  to  come  unless  they  are  better  pro- 
vided for  soon.  Many  papers  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  are  stored  in 
the  basement  of  this  building. 

OFFICIALS  NOT  AT  FAULT 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  space  of  a 
magazine  article  to  describe  the  condition  of 
all  the  valuable  papers  of  the  Government, 
but  one  can  easily  imagine  what  might  hap- 
pen if  the  papers  of  the  various  departments 
and  outside  commissions  should  be  destroyed, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  few  cases  in  which  steel  shelving  and 
fireproof  vaults  and  safes  are  provided,  all 
the  papers  are  in  danger.  Executive  officers 
should  not  be  blamed  for  this,  for  as  a  rule 
it  is  their  faithfulness  and  caution  that  afford 
the  only  protection  given  to  the  government 
papers.  There  is  no  law  and  no  appropria- 
tion covering  the  need,  and,  with  careless  men 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  grave  disaster 
might  follow.  Men  vary  in  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility and  it  is  remarkable  that  so  many 
have  been  found  to  guard  as  carefully  as 
circumstances  admit  the  valuable  papers  in 
their  custody.  But  even  the  most  faithful 
public  servant  is  limited  by  the  means  placed 
in  his  hands,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  has  been  only 
by  careful  saving  out  of  lump-sum  appropria- 
tions that  the  heads  of  departments  or  bu- 
reaus have  been  able  to  aftord  even  the  inade- 
quate protection  that  is  now  given  to  the 
government  records. 
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THE  DEMAND  FOR  A  NATIONAL  ARCHIVES 
BUILDING 

There  are  two  ways  of  caring  for  the  public 
records,  both  of  which  seem  necessary — the 
provision  of  safer  quarters  for  certain  bu- 
reaus, like  the  Patent  Office  and  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  most  of  whose  records  are 
needed  for  constant  reference,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  a  National  Archives  Building  for  the 
proper  and  safe  storing  of  the  papers  that  have 
passed  out  of  current  use. 

In  1903,  after  the  matter  had  been  agi- 
tated a  quarter  of  a  century,  Congress  author- 
ized the  purchase  of  a  site  for  an  archives 
building.  The  purchase  was  made,  but  since 
that  time  Congress  has  authorized  the  prepa- 
ration of  plans  for  other  buildings  on  this 
square,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
remaining  space  would  be  sufficient  for  an 
adequate  building.  To  meet  even  the  present 
needs  the  structure  will  have  to  be  large,  and 
an  archives  building  should  be  constructed 
with  space  for  at  least  fifty  years. 

The  cost  of  such  a  structure  is  not  as  great 
as  might  be  supposed.  It  is  estimated  that 
$1,000,000  would  cover  it.  The  Government 
now  pays  a  rental  for  the  storage  of  its  ar- 
chives in  Washington  of  about  $40,000  an- 
nually, or  4  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  a  building. 
This  rental  is,  of  course,  increasing  yearly. 

The  erection  of  a  National  Archives  Build- 
ing is  necessary,  not  only  for  the  preservation 
of  the  valuable  papers  of  the  Government, 
but  in  order  that  much  of  the  space  now  given 
to  them  may  be  utilized  as  offices  for  the  work- 
ing force  of  the  departments.  The  crowding 
at  present  is  such  as  to  cause  depreciation  in 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  work  and  to 
be  a  menace  to  the  health  of  the  employees. 

The  American  Historical  Association  has 
taken  great  interest  in  this  matter  and  in 
February,  igii,  memorialized  Congress  and 
the  President  in  regard  to  it.  The  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Association  and  presented  as 
a  memorial  was  as  follows: 

The  American  Historical  Association,  concerned 
for  the  preservation  of  the  records  of  the  National 
Government  as  muniments  of  our  national  ad- 
vancement and  as  material  which  historians  must 
use  in  order  to  ascertain  the  truth,  are  aware  that 
the  records  are  in  many  cases  now  stored  where 
they  are  in  danger  of  destruction  from  fire  and  in 
places  which  are  not  adapted  to  their  preservation 
and  where  they  are  inaccessible  for  administrati\'c 
and  historical  purposes,  and  knowing  that  many 
of  the  records  of  the  Government  have  in  the  past 
been  lost  or  destroyed  because  suitable  pro\ision 
for  their  care  and  preservation  was  not  made,  do 
respectfully  petition  the  Congress  of  the  United 


States  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to 
erect  irt  the  city  of  Washington  a  national  archive 
depository,  where  the  records  of  the  Government 
may  be  concentrated,  properly  cared  for,  and 
preserved. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  this  matter 
consisted  of  Dr.  J.  Franklin  Jameson,  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  Rear- 
Admiral  Alfred  T.  Mahan,  United  States 
Navy,  retired,  and  Prof.  John  B.  McMaster, 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  All  of 
these  gentlemen,  as  well  as  Mr.  Gaillard 
Hunt,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Manuscripts, 
in  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  others  of 
prominence,  have  been  active  in  promoting 
the  idea  of  an  archives  building,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  their  efforts  will  yet  be  rewarded.  Rep- 
presentative  Sheppard,  Chairman  of  ihe  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  in 
the  House,  introduced  a  bill  on  the  subject 
last  summer,  but  it  will  take  strong  public 
sentiment  to  influence  Congress,  and  now 
that  Presidents,  heads  of  departments,  and 
historians  have  been  busy  over  the  matter 
for  thirty-three  years,  it  is  time  for  the 
country  to  become  more  fully  aroused  than 
it  has  been  before. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  important 
country  in  the  world  that  does  not  properly 
house  its  archives  and  provide  trained  ar- 
chivists to  look  after  them.  Americans  who 
visit  the  great  Public  Record  Office  in  Lon- 
don, the  Archives  Nationales  in  Paris,  the 
Royal  Archives  at  The  Hague,  the  Imperial 
Archives  at  Vienna,  now  in  the  most  elaborate 
records  building  in  the  world,  the  Frari  in 
Venice,  the  Tuscan  Archives  in  Florence,  and 
the  new  building  under  construction  in  Berlin 
come  home  humiliated  by  our  neglect.  The 
authorities  in  Berlin  apologize  for  the  present 
condition  of  the  German  records,  but  they 
are  in  better  condition  and  are  better  housed 
than  any  official  archi\'es  in  Washington. 
The  new  building  planned  at  Dresden  is  said 
to  be  the  most  intelligent  effort  at  construc- 
tion for  archival  purposes  yet  attempted.  The 
perfection  of  plan  is  the  result  of  cooperative 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  state  archivist  and 
the  state  architect,  both  of  whom  have  ex- 
pressed willingness  to  allow  us  to  benefit  by 
their  plan  and  ideas.  What  will  Congress 
do?  Does  anybody  suppose  that  one  or  two 
million  dollars  diverted  for  an  archives  build- 
ing from  the  appropriation  of  more  than 
$126,000,000  for  the  Navy  in  the  last  session 
of  the  Sixty-first  Congress  would  not  have 
been  spent  to  better  purpose?  One  wonders 
if  even  Hobson  would  say  so. 


THE   BACKGROUND   OF  THE  OPIUM 
CONFERENCE  AT  THE   HAGUE 

BY  ELBERT  FRANCIS  BALDWIN 


V\^HO  does  not  know  the  glory  of  a  poppy- 
field  in  flower?  But  not  so  many 
knQw  about  a  poppy-field  at  harvest  time. 
And  yet,  to  very  practical  people,  this  is  its 
most  interesting  time.  Instead  of  the  bril- 
liant, splashy  flowers — red,  mauve,  pink,  and 
white — the  field  now  exhibits  as  many  pods, 
each  erect  on  its  stem.  With  a  sharp  knife 
the  reaper  cuts  under  and  into  the  pod.  A 
milky  juice  comes  out.  Then  the  reaper  re- 
turns and  scrapes  the  gum  from  the  pods. 
This  is  made  into  opium. 

In  some  parts  of  China  half  the  acreage  has 
been  devoted  to  cultivating  the  poppy.  This 
is  not  surprising,  for  poi)py-growing  has  been 
more  lucrative  than  has  been  any  other 
Chinese  crop.  It  has  been  lucrative  chiefly 
because  of  the  revenue  from  its  use  in  smok- 
ing and  inhaling,  and  not  because  of  the 
revenue  from  its  use  in  medicine. 

Opium  smoking  produces  a  pleasant  tem- 
porary illusion,  bought  at  a  fearful  price, 
namely,  physical,  mental,  and  moral  ruin, 
the  impossibility  to  do  any  work  sanely,  the 
destruction  of  home  life.  The  confirmed 
opium  smoker  has  but  two  alternatives — to 
go  on  smoking  and  have  a  seeming  paradise 
or  to  live  normally  and  have  misery. 

The  sunken  cheeks  and  withered  skin  of 
many  Chinese  proclaim  that,  of  all  peoples, 
the  Chinese  are  the  most  inveterate  opium 
smokers.  "Inveterate,"  indeed,  for  the  evil 
was  not  first  introduced  into  China  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  as  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed, nor  was  it  first  introduced  by  the 
British.  We  hear  of  opium  smoking  many 
centuries  ago  in  China.  The  evil  grew  until 
it  involved  the  physical  strength  and  moral 
sense  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  people. 
Hence,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  a 
wise  emperor,  alarmed  at  the  national  de- 
cadence which  must  come  should  opium 
smoking  spread  all  over  the  empire,  forbade 
the  habit  and  ordered  the  closing  of  the  dens 
where  the  drug  was  sold  and  smoked. 

HOW   ENGLAND   FORCED   THE    DRUG   ON   CHINA 

As  the  years  went  by,  however,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  wise  old  emperor  v?as  seen  to  be 
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less  than  that  of  another  power — the  British 
East  India  Company,  in  its  desire  to  sell  in 
China  the  opium  produced  in  India.  The 
company  was  successful  and  the  habit  of 
opium  smoking  in  China  grew  more  pro- 
nounced than  ever. 

In  1840  another  Chinese  emperor  made  a 
more  determined  effort  to  put  down  the 
trade.  He  gave  strict  orders  and  large 
authority  to  his  imperial  commissioner  at 
Canton,  the  great  commercial  port  of 
southern  China,  to  stop  the  importation  of 
the  drug.  These  orders  brought  the  com- 
missioner into  conflict  with  the  British 
traders.  When  the  commissioner  destroyed 
several  thousand  chests  of  the  drug,  the 
British  began  what  we  know  as  the  First 
Opium  War.  England  won  and  forced  China 
to  sign  a  treaty  by  which  English  traders 
were  paid  for  all  their  losses. 

In  1857  came  the  Second  Opium  War  be- 
tween F^ngland  and  China.  It  ended  in  the 
Treaty  of  Tientsin,  by  which  the  Chinese 
Government  bound  itself  not  to  interfere 
with  the  introduction  of  Indian  opium  in  the 
empire. 

CHINA  BECOMES  A  GREAT  PRODUCER  OF  OPIUM 

Before  the  opium  wars  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment had  not  countenanced  the  cultivation  of 
the  poppy  in  China.  But  now  it  asked  itself 
whether,  after  all — since  the  Chinese  seemed 
determined  to  smoke  opium,  anyway — they 
should  pay  a  large  price  to  the  British,  oper- 
ating in  India  for  a  commodity  which  could 
be  produced  just  as  well  on  Chinese  soil  and 
sold  at  a  lower  price.  Moreover,  all  the  profits 
from  production,  manufacture,  and  distribu- 
tion would  go  to  the  Chinese  instead  of  to 
foreigners.  Hence  the  imperial  government 
declared  that  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy 
should  be  unrestricted,  and  the  Chinese  so 
solidly  undertook  to  raise  the  crop  that  until 
the  recent  reform  edict  they  grew  six-sevenths 
of  all  they  consumed.  This  result  is  the  more 
remarkable  when  we  consider  that,  during  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  use  of  opium  in  China 
increased  by  about  three-quarters.  The  habit 
had  indeed  grown  to  be  a  national  evil. 
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SUPPRESSION  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

To  the  credit  of  America,  the  initiative  for 
a  final  and  successful  reform  came  from  our 
people  and,  in  particular,  from  that  pro- 
tagonist of  the  Church  in  the  Far  East, 
Charles  Henry  Brent,  Episcopal  Bishop  of  the 
Philippine  Islands.  The  insular  government, 
as  administered  by  Americans,  had  always 
recognized  that  the  opium  evil  was  hamper- 
ing its  efforts.  It  had  not  been  many  years 
in  control  before  it  appointed  a  commission, 
with  Bishop  Brent  at  the  head,  to  study  the 
course  of  the  opium  habit  and  to  suggest 
methods  for  its  suppression.  The  commis- 
sion's recommendations  were  later  embodied 
in  the  law  of  1907,  which  immediately  re- 
duced opium  consumption  in  the  islands  and 
entirely  suppressed  it,  save  for  certain  per- 
sistent smugglings,  the  following  year. 

THE    EMPRESS    DOWAGER's    REMARKABLE 
ACTION 

There  were  powerful  influences  at  work  in 
China  also.  One  influence  was  that  of  the 
Anti-Opium  League,  largely  composed  of  mis- 
sionaries and  Chinese  Christians;  it  had  been 
gradually  molding  general  sentiment.  An- 
other was  the  anti-opium  agitation  in  the 
Philippines,  followed  by  the  commission's  re- 
port, now  translated  into  Chinese,  reprinted 
by  the  tens  of  thousands  and  scattered  broad- 
cast over  China.  A  third  was  a  formal 
memorial  to  the  throne  from  reformers  in 
seventeen  provinces  praying  for  imperial 
patronage  in  battling  with  the  evil.  These 
things  may  have  influenced  the  Empress 
Dowager — then  China's  real  ruler,  the  Em- 
peror having  been  set  aside  for  the  time 
being.  But  she  was  probably  more  influenced 
by  the  discovery  that  this  vice,  undermining 
the  nation's  manliness,  counted  more  than 
any  other  cause  for  China's  relative  weakness 
among  the  powers — indeed,  some  of  the 
diplomats  sent  by  those  powers  to  China  now 
openly  hinted  that  a  main  difficulty  in  enter- 
ing upon  any  negotiations  with  the  Chinese 
Government  lay  in  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
government  officials  Vere  either  so  addicted 
to  the  use  of  opium  or  so  strongly  suspected 
of  it  as  to  check  the  normal  course  which 
negotiations  among  any  civilized  nations 
should  take.  Here,  indeed,  was  a  scornful 
rebuke. 

In  addition,  the  Dowager  Avas  keen  enough 
to  see  that  she  might  possibly  accomplish  a 
double  reform.  For  if  an  evil  habit  be 
eradicated,  some  other  habit  must  take  its 
place.    What  would  replace  the  opium  habit? 


Alcoholism?  Possibly.  But  why  necessarily 
another  evil  habit,  even  ii  experience  shows 
this  to  be  the  general  rule?  Why  not  a  good 
habit?  Why  should  not  laziness  be  replaced 
by  industry,  weakness  by  virility,  immorality 
by  morality? 

Hence,  to  the  delighted  surprise  of  every 
friend  of  progress,  the  Dowager,  in  1906, 
issued  an  epoch-making  edict.  As  "smokers 
of  opium  have  wasted  their  time,  neglected 
their  employment,  spoiled  their  constitu- 
tions, ruined  their  households,"  and,  more- 
over, as  "the  Court  is  now  ardently  deter- 
mined to  make  China  powerful,"  the  growth, 
sale,  or  use-of.  opium  must,  declared  the  Do- 
wager, by  the  end  of  a  decade,  completely 
cease  throughout  the  Empire  and,  to  this  end, 
the  opium  fields  must  be  reduced  by  one-tenth 
every  year. 

THE   PROHIBITION  AND   ITS   ENFORCEMENT 

Of  course  the  Chinese  growers,  sellers,  and 
users  of  opium  were  alike  alarmed.  At  first 
they  refused  to  believe  the  edict.  When  con- 
vinced that  it  was  not  a  bogus  document,  they 
pleaded  with  the  local  authorities  in  every  pro- 
vince that  they  might  have  just  one  more  crop 
— they  had  counted  on  it  in  arranging  their 
expenses  for  the  year.  Then,  when  pleas  of 
future  poverty  failed,  the  growers  used  that 
curse  of  Chinese  officialdom  everywhere — 
bribery.  But  even  this  failed  in  a  number  of 
instances,  it  is  pleasant  to  say.  Then  the 
growers  grew  the  precious  poppy  in  their  back 
yards  and  in  any  other  secluded  or  hidden 
place.  The  penalty  for  growing  the  poppy 
was  a  fine.  In  addition,  in  some  cases,  the 
government  did  take  possession  of  the  fields, 
and  in  a  few  extreme  cases  of  contumacy  even 
cut  off  the  heads  of  the  offenders. 

All  persons  who  used  opium  were  now  re- 
quired to  get  a  license  and  no  others  were 
permitted  to  buy  the  drug.  But  what  was 
of  greater  moral  value,  their  names  were 
inscribed  on  a  roll  which  was  widely  pub- 
lished; moreover,  such  persons  were  de- 
barred from  all  public  honors  and  prefer- 
ments. Furthermore,  the  quantity  of  opium 
used  must  needs  also  be  registered. 

Nor  could  any  Chinaman  do  as  he  had 
done — smoke  opium  in  the  place  where  it  was 
bought.  Result:  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
number  of  opium  dens.  These  were,  in  many 
cases,  spontaneously  abandoned  by  their 
owners.  In  some  other  cases,  the  dens  were 
bought  by  reformers  and  commercial  people, 
who  were  now  sure  of  imperial  countenance, 
and  the  opium  utensils  burned — certainly  an 
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excellent  sign  of  reform,  and  as  well  an  ad- 
vertisement of  the  commercial  succession! 
For  instance,  an  announcement  last  April  in 
the  North  China  Daily  News  read  as  follows: 

BONFIRE    OF    OPIUM-SMOKING    UTENSILS 

The  Commercial  Bazaar,  having  taken  over  the 
premises  of  the  Nan  Zun-sin  Opium  Palace,  num- 
ber 94  Rue  du  Consulat,  and  having  purchased  the 
whole  of  the  Furniture,  Fixtures,  and  Opium 
Smoking  Utensils,  have  decided  to  destroy  the 
latter,  and  they  will  be  conveyed  to  the  Chang 
Su->ho  Gardens,  Bubbling  Well  Road,  and  at  four 
o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon,  the  third  of  May, 
will  be  made  into  a  pile  and  burnt. 

The  Public  are  invited  to  come  and  witness  this 
Unique  Bonfire.  The  Things  will  be  on  exhibit 
in  the  Hall,  Friday  and  Saturday. 

And  the  burning  actually  took  place  as  out- 
lined above. 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  government  estab- 
lished two  rules  regarding  its  officials.  First, 
those  addicted  to  opium,  who  did  not  take 
measures  to  free  themselves  from  the  habit, 
were  liable,  on  conviction,  to  be  removed 
from  office.  Two  princes  were  so  removed. 
Secondly,  new  employees  in  the  service  were 
kept  four  days  under  constant  observation. 
As  during  this  time  a  confirmed  opium 
smoker,  if  deprived  of  the  drug,  will  be  apt 
to  forget  himself  and  betray  his  craving,  the 
government  was,  in  this  way,  able  to  assure 
itself  as  to  each  candidate.  All  this,  of  course, 
did  wonders  to  elevate  the  tone  of  Chinese 
officialdom. 

For  nearly  three  centuries  the  Manchu 
government  has  dominated  China.  In  many 
things  it  has  been  inert,  purblind,  inefficient, 
corrupt.  But  in  its  last  days,  in  respect  to 
the  opium  evil,  it  has — though  moved  by  a 
Chinese,  Yuan  Shih-kai, — certainly  deserved 
well  of  ])osterity.  Moreover,  its  fiat  actually 
commanded  the  cooperation  of  a  sensible 
j)eople.  A  country  with  such  consciousness, 
so  awakened,  must  ultimately  have  a  great 
future. 

England's    concessions    to    the    reform 

Astonished  by  the  evidence  of  what  China 
could  do,  and  influenced  by  Lord  jMorley, 
then  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and 
Lord  Minto,  then  Viceroy  of  India,  the 
British  Government  now  began  to  atone  for 
some  of  its  former  '\\Tong.  In  1907  it  agreed 
with  the  Chinese  Government  that  im- 
ports of  opium  from  India,  in  harmony  with 
the  edict  concerning  the  production  and 
use  of  opium  in  China,  should  be  lessened  by 
one-tenth  each  year  until,  in  191 7,  the  whole 


traffic  should  be  wiped  out.  This,  it  is 
believed,  is  the  first  occasion  in  the  history 
of  China's  foreign  relations  when  she  has  had 
the  opportunity  of  signing  a  genuinely  give- 
and-take  agreement  with  a  foreign  power. 
Thus  the  event  was  doubly  significant. 

China  continued  to  be  unexpectedly  suc- 
cessful in  putting  down  the  opium  evil. 
Hence,  convinced  of  the  Peking  government's 
sincerity  and  ability  in  the  matter,  Great 
Britain,  in  May,  191 1,  practically  consented 
to  all  of  China's  new  demands.  The  ten-year 
agreement  was  modified  by  a  British  con- 
cession to  the  effect  that,  if  China  continued 
to  extinguish  the  opium  evil  at  the  same  rate 
as  at  that  time,  the  Indo-Chinese  opium 
traffic  would  be  brought  to  an  end  in  1914 
instead  of  191 7.  This  spurred  the  Peking 
go\-ernment  to  still  more  strenuous  endeav- 
ors, and,  incredible  as  it  seems,  it  has  now 
reduced  the  production  of  opium  in  China 
by  no  less  than  seven-tenths.  If,  a  dozen 
years  ago,  one  had  prophesied  such  a  situa- 
tion, he  would  have  been  set  down  as  a  lunatic. 

Two  results  from  this  reform  in  China  were 
quickly  evident.  The  first  was  the  trans- 
formation of  much  of  the  former  poppy  area 
into  cereal,  cotton,  rice,  and  rubber  fields. 
The  second  was  a  proportionate  advance  in 
the  price  of  opium  as  the  production  de- 
creased. At  first,  indeed,  in  order  to  begin 
the  reform  by  pre^•enting  the  coolie  class 
from  obtaining  opium,  the  government  com- 
pelled higher  prices  to  be  charged.  But  the 
reform  soon  went  on  gaining  strength  by  its 
own  moN'ement,  and  began  to  affect  the 
wealthier  classes.  The  present  price  of 
opium  would  seem  to  be  prohibitory  for  most 
people. 

To  replace  China's  annual  revenue  from 
oj)ium, — about  $30,000,000  a  year, — a  large 
consolidated  tax  was  placed  on  importations 
of  this  drug,  and  a  uniform  tax  levied  on 
nati\-e  opium.  To  replace  India's  revenue, — 
also  about  $30,000,000  a  year, — from  the 
production  and  sale  of  opium  as  a  state  mo- 
nopoly, taxes  were  levied  on  spirits,  oil,  and 
tobacco.  Speaking  of  a  state  monopoly,  that 
would  seem  to  be  China's  surest  way  of  carry- 
ing out  her  promises  as  abo\'e  indicated. 

ACTION  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 

All  this  time  the  skirts  of  the  United  States 
Government  were  by  no  means  clear,  despite 
the  fact  that,  in  the  Philippines,  it,  alone  of 
governments,  had  officially  started  the  gen- 
eral opium  reform  and  that,  in  1907,  we  had 
invited  the  interested  countries  to  form  an 
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international  commission  to  see  whether  the 
opium  trade  might  not  be  controlled  and  the 
habit  eradicated.  In  this  country  the  evil  was 
primarily  due  to  our  large  Chinese  population, 
to  our  intimate  commercial  relations  with  the 
Orient,  and  to  the  free  importation  of  opium. 
Fortunately,  in  1909,  just  before  the  inter- 
national commission  met  at  Shanghai,  we 
cleared  ourselves  to  a  certain  extent.  Con- 
gress passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion of  opium  or  any  of  its  prejiarations  or 
derivatives,  save  for  medicinal  jjurposes, 
under  penalty  of  a  iine  of  not  less  than  fifty 
or  more  than  five  thousand  dollars,  or  im- 
prisonment for  any  time  not  exceeding  two 
years,  or  both.  The  moral  effect  of  this  law 
has  been  excellent,  despite  the  facts  that  the 
drug  is  easily  smuggled  and  that  the  clever- 
ness of  the  smugglers  has  severely  taxed  the 
ingenuity  of  our  detectives.  We  have,  at  all 
events,  made  a  distinct  effort  to  put  our  house 
in  order. 

INTERNATIONAL  DELIBERATIONS 

In  1909  the  international  commission  met 
at  Shanghai.  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
France,  Austria,  Italy,  Portugal,  Holland, 
Russia,  China,  Japan,  Siam,  Persia,  and  the 
United  States  were  represented.  Our  dele- 
gates were  Bishop  Brent,  Dr.  Hamilton 
Wright,  of  Maine,  an  eminent  expert  in  tropi- 
cal diseases  and  habit-forming  drugs,  and  Dr. 
Charles  D.  Tenney,  Chinese  Secretary  of  the 
American  Legation  at  Peking.  Preliminary 
to  any  action  by  the  powers  jointly  and  sever- 
ally, the  commission's  duty  was  to  investi- 
gate the  facts  of  the  opium  trade  and  the 
consequences  of  the  opium  habit.  First  of 
all,  in  the  face  of  the  sneers  of  journals  like 
the  Hongkong  Morning  Post,  for  instance, 
the  commission  recognized  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment's "unswerving  sincerity"  in  its 
efforts  to  eradicate  the  production  and  con- 
sumption of  opium  throughout  the  Empire. 
As  an  appropriate  corollary,  the  commission 
recommended  that  each  government  take 
measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  practice 
of  opium  smoking  in  its  own  territories  and 
possessions,  and  to  this  end  urged  that  the 
governments  examine  their  own  systems  of 
regulation  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of 
others  in  dealing  with  the  same  problem. 
The  commission  declared  that  each  country 
should  prevent  the  shipment  of  opium  to  any 
country  which  prohibits  its  entry.  The  com- 
mission also  recommended  to  each  govern- 
ment to  take  drastic  measures  to  control  the 
■  manufacture,  sale,  and  distribution  not  only 


of  opium  but  of  morphine  as  well.  Finally, 
the  commission  urged  all  governments  pos- 
sessing concessions  and  settlements  in  China 
to  close  the  opium  dens  in  these  concessions 
and  to  apply  their  home  pharmacy  laws  there. 
In  whatever  concerns  a  commission  of 
inquiry  and  recommendation,  therefore,  it 
would  thus  seem  as  if  all  scientific,  economic, 
ethical,  and  political  questions  were  settled. 
And  the  commission's  resolutions  were  of 
real  influence.  But  public  opinion  remained 
unsatisfied  and  justly  so.  Only  international 
action  could  satisfy  that  opinion.  An  agree- 
ment of  the  powers  on  such  action  was  nec- 
essary. International  sanction  and  effect 
should  be  given  to  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
commission's  resolutions.  Accordingly  our 
own  government,  which  had  already  distin- 
guished itself  in  summoning  the  commission, 
proposed  in  1909  that  an  international  con- 
ference should  take  place  at  The  Hague, 
that  the  delegates  should  have  full  powers  to 
"conventionalize"  the  resolutions  adopted  at 
Shanghai  and  their  necessary  consequences, 
and  that  a  program  similar  to  the  following 
be  a  basis  for  discussion: 

1.  The  advisability  of  uniform  national  laws  and 
regulations  to  control  the  production,  manufac- 
ture, and  distribution  of  opium,  its  derivatives  and 
preparations. 

2.  The  advisability  of  restricting  the  number  of 
ports  through  which  opium  may  be  shipped  by 
opium-producing  countries. 

3.  The  means  to  be  taken  to  prevent  at  the  port 
of  departure  the  shipment  of  opium,  its  derivatives 
and  preparations,  to  countries  that  prohibit  or  wish 
to  prohibit  or  control  their  entry. 

4.  The  advisability  of  reciprocal  notification  of 
the  amount  of  opium,  its  derivatives  and  prepara- 
tions, shipped  from  one  country  to  another. 

5.  Regulation  by  the  Universal  Postal  Union  of 
the  transmission  of  opium,  its  derivatives  and 
preparations  through  the  mails. 

6.  The  restriction  or  control  of  the  culti\-ation  of 
the  poppy  so  that  the  production  of  opium  will  not 
be  undertaken  by  countries  which  at  present  do 
not  produce  it,  to  compensate  for  the  reduction 
being  made  in  British  India  and  China. 

7.  The  application  of  the  pharmac\-  laws  of  the 
governments  concerned  to  their  subjects  in  the 
consular  districts,  concessions,  and  settlements  in 
China. 

8.  The  propriety  of  restudying  treat\'  obliga- 
tions and  international  agreements  under  which 
the  opium  traffic  is  at  present  conducted. 

9.  The  advisability  of  imiform  provisions  of 
penal  laws  concerning  offenses  against  any  agree- 
ments that  the  powers  may  make  in  regard  to 
opium  production  and  traffic. 

10.  The  advisability  of  uniform  marks  of  identi- 
fication of  packages  containing  opium  in  inter- 
national transit. 

11.  The  advisability  of  permits  to  be  granted 
to  exporters  of  opium,  its  derivatives  and  prepara- 
tions. 

12.  The  advisability  of  reciprocal  right  of  search 
of  vessels  suspected  of  carrying  contraband  opium 
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13.  The  advisability  of  measures  to  prevent  the 
unlawful  use  of  a  flag  by  vessels  engaged  in  the 
opium  traffic. 

14.  The  advisability  of  an  international  com- 
mission to  be  intrusted  with  the  carrying  out  of 
any  international  agreement  concluded. 

America's   use    of   habit-forming   drugs 

If  any  one  thinks  that  our  own  country  is 
not  now  primarily  interested  in  this  matter, 
let  him  reflect  that  at  present  it  stands  for 
500,000  pounds  of  yearly  importation  and 
consumption  of  opium,  its  derivatives  and 
preparations.  From  50,000  to  70,000  pounds, 
including  opium  derivatives  and  preparations, 
would  suffice  for  all  our  medical  needs.  As 
to  cocaine,  we  have  been  importing,  manu- 
facturing, and  consuming  nearly  200,000 
ounces  a  year,  though  15,000  would  supply 
every  legitimate  medical  need. 

At  its  present  session  Congress  should 
pass  further  legislation  in  this  matter.  It 
should  place  under  federal  supervision  and 
control  the  entire  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion of  opium,  together  with  its  derivatives 
and  preparations.  Moreover,  it  should  also 
place  under  such  control  other  habit-forming 
drugs,  like  cocaine  and  Indian  hemp.  While 
Congress  has  already  been  asked  to  place  a 
prohibitory  duty  on  manufactured  cocaine, 
its  salts  and  derivatives,  it  should  place  the 
manufacture  of  and  the  interstate  traffic  in 
all  habit-forming  drugs  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  Only  by 
some  such  supervision,  it  seems,  would  this 
country  maintain  its  self-respect. 

And,  if  the  interstate  traffic  must  be  con- 
trolled, so  should  the  intrastate  traffic.  Each 
State  should  pass  effective  laws  against  the 
use  of  habit-forming  drugs,  and  particularly 
with  regard  to  any  instruments,  like  the 
hypodermic  syringe,  used  in  their  injection: 
the  availability  of  this  syringe  has  doubtless 
been  as  large  a  factor  in  the  widespread  abuse 
of  morphine  and  cocaine  as  the  availability 
of  the  drugs  themselves. 

THE    CONFERENCE    AT    THE    HAGUE 

As  to  the  International  Opium  Conference, 
which  convened  on  December  i,  191 1,  at  The 
Hague,  our  government  has  the  advantage 
of  having  in  two  of  its  delegates  the  same  men 
as  at  the  International  Commission  at  Shang- 
hai, namely,  Bishop  Brent  and  Dr.  Wright. 
The  third  delegate  is  Mr.  Henry  J.  Finger, 


of  California.  The  British  delegation  also 
has  as  its  chief  the  man  —  Sir  Cecil  de- 
menti Smith — who  headed  the  delegation  at 
Shanghai. 

The  conference  opened  at  The  Hague  with 
a  good  attendance  of  delegates  from  the 
twelve  nations  represented.  The  Foreign 
Minister  of  the  Dutch  Cabinet,  formerly 
Minister  at  Washington,  namely,  Jonkheer 
Reneke  de  Marees  Swinderen,  delivered  a 
speech  of  welcome,  in  which  he  felicitated  the 
American  Republic  on  initiating  the  confer- 
ence, and  also  the  delegates  present  on  the 
program,  based  on  the  resolutions  passed  by 
the  Shanghai  commission.  The  minister 
added  that  the  deliberations  would  cover  the 
questions  of  morphine  and  cocaine  as  well  as 
opium.  He  hoped  that  the  results  of  the  dis- 
cussions would  be  greatly  to  the  benefit  of 
humanity. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  report  that  the  sub- 
jects presented  by  our  government,  as 
indicated  above,  have  served  as  the  basis  for 
discussion,  thus  further  emphasizing  our 
government's  enviable  leadership  in  raising 
the  opium  problem  from  a  national  to  an 
international  plane — the  only  plane  on  which 
it  can  be  effectively  treated.  Certainly  this 
International  Conference  will  throw  light 
on  the  problems  due  to  the  evils  of  habit- 
forming  drugs,  should  awaken  a  greater  de- 
sire to  combat  those  evils,  and  should  unite 
all  endeavors  into  a  mighty  force. 

The  conference  may  have  a  significance 
apart  from  the  subjects  of  its  program.  It 
has  convened  at  a  time  when,  as  never  before, 
China  has  been  throwing  off  the  shackles  of 
inertness,  sloth  and  blindness  which  for  cen- 
turies have  kept  her  fine  fiber  from  develop- 
ment. It  is  impossible  that  the  Chinese 
delegates  should  not  reflect  this  awakening. 

And  this  is  not  because  of  the  epoch- 
making  revolution  now  in  progress  in  China. 
Revolution  or  no  revolution,  China  has  now 
reached  an  evolution  in  her  international  as 
in  her  home  relations.  Up  to  i()ii  she  was 
a  signatory  to  various  international  treaties 
and  agreements,  to  which  she  has  been  either 
an  unwilling  or  an  unequal  j)arty.  In  Decem- 
ber of  that  year,  however,  for  the  first  time 
in  her  history,  she  entered  an  international 
conference — and  with  full  i)owers. 

Will  she  use  this  opportunity  to  emphasize 
a  position  from  which  she  will  discuss  no 
subject  with  other  nations  save  on  terms  of 
equality?    We  shall  see. 
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RAILWAY  DEVELOPMENT  IN   MODERN   CHINA 

^HINA  hesitated  a  long  time  before  allow-  cial  burden;  gradually  it  dawned  upon  the 
ing  herself  to  be  persuaded  of  the  wisdom  mind  of  a  grasping  mandarinate  that  they 
of  admitting  railways  within  her  territory,  might  be  utilized  as  a  source  of  revenue.  It 
At  first  they  were  dreaded  as  an  instrument  was  in  1876  that  the  Middle  Kingdom  had  its 
of  foreign  aggression;  now  they  are  recog-  first  railroad;  in  1886  there  had  been  con- 
nized  as  the  best  of  auxiliaries  for  national  structed  370  miles  of  road;  in  1906  the  mile- 
defense.  At  first  it  was  thought  that  they  age  had  increased  to  2330  miles;  and  on 
would  involve  the  country  in  a  heavy  finan-  December  31,  1910,  more  than   5200  miles 
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had  been  opened  for  traffic.  The  National 
Review  (Shanghai)  devotes  six  of  its  pages 
(each  13  by  9  inches)  to  a  mere  enumeration 
of  Chinese  lines  in  operation,  under  con- 
struction, and  surveyed  or  projected.  It 
divides  the  railways  of  China  into  five 
systems. 

The  first,  or  Northern  System,  includes  the  lines 
extending  from  Peking  toward  Mongolia  on  the 
northwest  and  through  Manchuria  to  the  north- 
east. The  second  division,  or  Central  System,  em- 
braces the  country  lying  between  the  Pei  Ho 
(Peking-Tientsin  River)  on  the  north  and  the 
Yangtze  on  the  south,  and  includes  the  German 
lines  in  Shantung,  those  running  to  the  south,  to 
the  great  river,  and  those  projected  to  all  points  of 
the  compass  within  that  area  as  bounded  by  the 
sea  on  the  west.  The  third,  or  Midland  Division, 
is  made  up  of  the  railways  in  the  Yangtze  Yalley 
itself.  The  fourth,  or  Southern  System,  includes 
the  lines  centering  about  Canton-Hongkong  and 
their  tributaries  in  Kwangsi.  The  fifth,  or  South- 
western Division,  covers  the  railways  impinging 
upon  the  frontiers  of  China  from  French  Indo- 
China,  Burma  and  India,  together  with  those  in 
the  border  provinces. 

Regarding  the  scope  and  status  of  these 
Hnes  the  writer  in  the  National  Review  says: 

In  the  Northern  system,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
roads  operated  are  Japanese  and  Russian.  The 
Kalgan-Kweiwating-Suiyuan  line,  work  on  which 
is  being  rapidly  pushed  forward,  is  to  be  open  this 
spring  as  far  as  Tienchen.  It  is  planned  to  extend 
the  line  to  Urga  and  Kiakhta,  forming  a  link  be- 
tween Peking  and  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway, 
bringing  Peking  within  ten  days  of  Paris. 

In  the  Central  division,  the  most  important 
work  is  on  those  portions  of  the  Shantung  system 
known  as  the  Tientsin-Pukow  Railway.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  Northern  or  German  section  of  390 
miles  is  expected  this  spring,  and  the  completion  of 
the  Southern  or  British  section  is  expected  about 
the  same  time.  At  present  the  Hoang  Ho,  or 
Yellow  River,  is  being  crossed  by  ferry,  and  the 
bridging  of  this  great  stream  cannot  be  completed 
before  the  end  of  the  present  year.  The  engineer- 
ing difificulties  have  been  enormous,  chiefly  in  rela- 
tion to  the  handling  of  the  flood  waters,  which,  as 
is  well  known,  have  caused  the  deaths  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  in  recent  years.  The  completion  of 
this  road  will  have  a  marked  influence  in  modifying 
the  disastrous  famines  which  the  floods  in  this 
portion  of  China  have  caused.  And  when  connec- 
tion has  been  made  with  the  Shanghai-Nanking 
Railway  at  Nanking,  it  will  be  possible  to  travel  by 
rail  from  Shanghai  to  Calais. 

Railway  promoters  in  China  have  their 
troubles  like  those  in  other  countries.  Thus 
the  Shanghai-Nanking  Railway,  one  of  the 
best  equipped  roads  in  China,  cannot  pay  its 
way  because  of  discrimination  in  taxes  on 
goods  in  transit;  and  there  are  rumors  that 
the  government  is  to  take  over  the  line  and 
carry  it  on  as  a  government  enterprise.  The 
connection  of  the  Hankow-Canton  line  with 


the  Kwongkow  road  has  been  opposed  by 
the  "gentry,"  on  religious  grounds. 

The  National  Review  undertakes  to  reply 
to  some  of  the  criticisms  of  China's  railway 
policy,  more  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
charge  of  discrimination  against  the  United 
States  in  the  matter  of  orders  for  locomotives 
and  rolling  stock  generally.    It  says: 

There  has  arisen  of  late  a  tendency  to  mere 
carping  which  can  do  no  good  to  China,  to  those 
in  whose  supposed  interests  the  criticisms  are 
made,  or  to  those  unseen  conspirators  who,  true  to 
their  settled  policy,  are  working  behind  the  scenes 
and  giving  their  friends  and  allies  a  stab  in  the 
back.  This  type  of  criticism,  supported  by  the 
publication  of  private  and  professional  corre- 
spondence without  the  knowledge  or  sanction  of 
the  writers,  can  only  conduce  to  misconception,  to 
confusion  of  the  issue,  and  to  the  unnecessary 
acerbation  of  a  situation  already  sufficiently  deli- 
cate to  require  the  most  careful  handling. 

The  chief  point  of  the  criticism,  which  is  made 
largely  with  the  object  of  irritating  United  States 
manufacturers  against  British  in  order  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  close  and  intimate  application  of 
joint  pressure  by  United  States  and  British  diplo- 
macy on  the  Eastern  Island  Empire,  is  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  orders  for  railway  material,  espe- 
cially locomotives,  go  to  Europe  and  not  to  the 
United  States.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious. 
The  initial  impulse  in  railway  construction  in 
China  came  from  British  sources.  The  first  lines 
were  British-built.  British  engineers  were  em- 
ployed both  as  seniors  and  as  juniors,  and  as  the 
years  have  gone  by  the  juniors  have  become  seniors 
on  the  newer  constructions,  and  in  ordering  their 
material  they  have  naturally-  placed  the  orders 
where  they  have  been  accustomed  to  get  good 
value  for  their  money,  and  where  experience  has 
taught  them  that  they  will  invariably  receive  the 
best  of  treatment.  This  does  not  mean  that  they 
have  experienced  bad  treatment  elsewhere.  It  is 
only  seldom  that  they  have  tried  elsewhere,  but 
they  are  unanimous  in  declaring  that  elsewhere 
they  have  not  been  able  to  get  as  good  material  as 
from  the  British  firms,  at  the  same  price. 

The  fact  that  to  China  and  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  the  European  portion  of  the  Conti- 
nent, the  same  principles  of  railway  con- 
struction and  location  apply,  and  that  these 
are  "quite  different  from  those  principles 
which  apply  in  countries  where  everything 
was  until  recently  in  the  pioneer  stage," 
accounts  largely  for  the  preponderance  of 
railway  orders  going  to  Europe;  and  it  is 
"worse  than  foolish  to  attempt  to  distort 
inevitable  facts  into  a  fixed  policy  of  closing 
the  open  door." 

That  there  is  no  such  policy  may  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  in  engaging  engineers  for  the  Tientsin- 
Pukow  Railway,  the  British  engineer-in-chief  sent 
to  a  leading  United  States  firm  for  one-quarter  of 
his  staft',  simply  and  solely  as  a  mark  of  good  will 
and  amicable  esteem.  Yet  there  has  been  no  corn- 
plaint  among  British  engineers  that  the  door  in 
China  was  being  closed  to  them. 
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HOW  RUSSIA  BEGAN  HER  "PENETRATION" 

OF  PERSIA 


'"T'HE  Russian  Brigade  in  Persia"  is  the 
title  of  an  article  in  a  French  magazine 
called  Revue  dii  Monde  Mussulman,  that  has 
been  republished  in  pamphlet  form  by  Ernest 
Leroux  of  Paris.  The  writer  is  a  Russian 
by  the  name  of  Pavlovitch  who  has  made  a 
special  study  of  his  subject,  and  gives  details, 
some  made  public  now  for  the  first  time.  He 
opens  by  a  short  sketch  of  the  revolutionary 
movement  that  began  in  IQ05  arising  out  of 
the  discontent  of  the  Persian  people  under 
the  despotic  rule  of  the  Shah,  Muzaffer-ed- 
Din,  and  the  continual  humiliation  of  the 
country  by  Russia.  The  movement  projja- 
gated  itself  from  town  to  town,  and  soon  the 
word  constitution,  for  which  an  Arabo-Persian 
equivalent,  "machrautiyyat,"  was  invented, 
became  the  war  cry  of  a  people  in  revolt  and 
the  rallying  signal  of  every  Persian  patriot. 
At  first  the  desire  for  reforms  reached  only 
the  large  cities,  especially  Teheran,  Tabriz, 
Shiras  and  Ispahan;  but  little  by  little  the 
revolutionary  wave  carried  it  into  the  most 
distant  regions  of  the  country.- 

At  that  time  the  government  of  the  Shah  "theo- 
retically disposed  of"  an  army  of  150,000  men, 
comprising  84  battalions  of  infantry  (riyade); 
3  regiments  of  Cossacks  and  125  squadrons  of 
irregular  cavalry  (Sawar);  and  18  regiments  of 
artillery  (toupkhane).  The  infantry  regiments 
were  supposed  to  contain  800  men  each,  but  in 
reality  the  army  was  non-existent,  and  only  the 
Cossack  brigade  under  a  Russian  colonel  with  three 
officers  and  five  non-commissioned  officers,  counted 
for  anything.  Their  pay  was  extravagant  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Persian  general  nominally 
commanding  it  and  of  his  officers  and  soldiers, 
being  16,192  tomans  (the  toman  is  worth  about 
87  cents)  monthly  for  the  nine  Russians  against 
36,549  tomans  for  the  Persian  general  and  his 
269  officers.  The  total  number  of  Russian  officers 
in  the  whole  Persian  army  is  28,  with  63  non-com- 
missioned officers. 

This  Cossack  brigade  was  originally  formed 
thirty  years  ago  after  the  return  of  the 
Shah  Nasir-ed-Din  from  his  second  trip  to 
London  in  1878.  In  order  to  have  a  body- 
guard for  his  personal  protection,  it  occurred 
to  him  that  a  force  under  foreign  officers 
would  be  safer  than  one  under  native  com- 
mand. Intrigues  were  at  once  set  on  foot 
by  the  British  and  Russian  legations  at  Tehe- 
ran to  obtain  the  concession  for  its  organi- 
zation by  officers  of  their  respective  armies, 
but  in  the  end  the  Russians  won,  and  in  1879 
the  Czar  obtained  a  firman  from  the  Shah 
confiding  the  formation  of  his  bodyguard  to 


officers  sent  from  St.  Petersburg.  The  brigade 
was  formed  in  1880  of  two  regiments  with  a 
battery  of  field  artillery,  the  guns  of  which 
were  a  gift  of  the  Russian  Government,  and  the 
cost  of  maintenance  is  a  first  charge  on  the 
revenues  of  all  the  custom  houses  of  Northern 
Persia  which  are  under  Russian  control. 

At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in 
1905  the  brigade  was  composed  of  two  cavalry 
regiments,  a  battalion  of  infantry  and  two  field 
batteries  of  four  guns  each,  altogether  some  fifteen 
hundred  men  under  the  command  of  Colonel  V.  P. 
l^iakoff  of  the  Russian  General  Staff.  All  the  Rus- 
sians continued  to  recei\'e  the  pay  of  their  rank 
in  the  Russian  army  from  St.  Petersburg,  and 
remained  at  the  disposition  of  the  Russian  War 
Office.  By  its  origin  and  organization,  financial, 
political,  and  military,  and  by  its  privileged  posi- 
tion, the  brigade  may  be  regarded  as  the  adv.uice 
guard  of  the  Russian  penetration  into  Persia.  After 
the  coup  d'etat  of  June  23,  1908,  the  brigade  was 
augmented  by  250  volunteers,  the  artiller\'  fur- 
nished with  quick-fire  guns  of  the  French  morlol, 
and  four  mitrailleuses. 

While  there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  M.  Pa\-- 
lovitch  says,  the  brigade  is  a  marvelous 
instrument  of  the  Russian  Government  in 
Persia,  the  Russian  Ambassador  at  Teheran, 
M.  Hartwig,  said  in  1908  that  Colonel  Liakotif 
w^as  forbidden  to  mi.x  in  politics.  In  that 
matter  he  was  under  control  of  the  Russian 
Ambassador.  Not  long  afterward,  in  1909, 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  speaking  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons  of  Colonel  Liakoff's  ac- 
tion during  the  coup  d'etat,  said  that  he  was 
convinced  that  Liakoflf  did  not  act  on  the 
order  of  the  Russian  Government  and  did  not 
have  its  approval.  It  is  known  now  that 
before  undertaking  anything,  no  matter  what, 
Liakoff  conferred  not  only  with  ]M.  Hartwig 
but  also  with  a  notorious  person  of  the  name 
of  S.  Chapchal.  These  two,  Hartwig  and 
Chapchal,  were  the  organizers  and  principal 
instigators  of  the  coup  d'etat  of  1908.  Sir 
Edward  Grey's  conviction,  therefore,  was  not 
well  founded,  as  Liakoft"'s  "action"  has  never 
been  disavowed  nor  he  nor  Hartwig  censured. 

Serge  Markovitch  Chapchal,  a  Russian 
subject,  is  by  all  accounts  a  remarkable 
person. 

He  is  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  reactionary 
party  in  Persia,  where  he  is  heartily  detested  and 
would  long  ago  have  been  put  out  of  the  wa\-  by 
Persian  patriots  but  that  they  were  unwilling  to 
give  the  Russians  the  Occasion  for  sanguinary  re- 
prisals. Chapchal  studied  at  the  St.  Petersburg 
University  and  the  Faculty  of  Oriental  Sciences, 
and  was  named,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
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Russian  Government,  tutor  to  the  deposed  Shah, 
Mohammed  AH,  while  he  was  heir  to  the  throne. 
When  the  Prince  was  at  Tabriz,  Chapchal  acquired 
an  enormous  influence  over  him  and  practically 
governed  the  province  of  Azerbaidjan;  that  in- 
fluence he  continued  to  exercise  after  Mohammed 
Ali  came  to  the  throne.  Chapchal  is  not  a  Jew, 
as  has  been  stated,  but  is  a  Karaite,  one  of  a 
people  who  claim  descent  from  the  Khazars,  a 
Turco-Tartar  race,  and  who  repudiate  their  attrib- 
uted Semitic  origin. 

On  June  2,  1908,  a  petition  to  the  Shah 
asked  for  the  expulsion  of  all  the  reactionaries, 
including  Chapchal,  and  was  favorably  re- 
ceived. All  Teheran  then  gave  itself  up  to 
rejoicing, — when,  as  we  learn  from  indepen- 
dent sources,  this  is  what  happened: 

The  same  evening  Chapchal  went  to  the  Cossack 
brigade  barracks  and  had  a  long  interview  with 
Colonel  Liakoff,  and  the  following  day,  in  the 
morning,  the  Shah  in  his  carriage,  surrounded  by 
the  Cossack  officers  and  Liakoff^  and  Chapchal 
riding  on  either  side  of  it,  drove  in  haste  from  the 
palace  to  the  barracks.  Half  an  hour  afterward 
the  whole  of  the  Cossacks  turned  out  with  their 
artillery  and  with  the  Shah  under  escort  galloped 
out  to  the  Royal  Gardens  outside  Teheran.  Taken 
by  surprise,  the  people  found  themselves  threat- 
ened by  their  sovereign  and  his  bodyguard  under 
the  two  Russians,  Liakoff^  and  Chapchal,  and  prac- 
tically delivered  over  to  the  reactionaries  whom  the 
Shah  had  promised  to  expel      The  bombardment 


of  the  parliament  building  and  other  edifices  fol- 
lowed on  June  23,  Teheran  became  a  scene  of 
massacre  during  which  over  2500  persons  perished, 
and  was  described  in  enthusiastic  letters  to  the 
reactionary  Russian  papers  by  their  correspondents 
as  a  victory  won  by  the  Russian  officers. 

That  Liakoff  acted  under  secret  instruc- 
tions was  proved  by  letters  stolen  from  him 
by  the  celebrated  Bulgarian  officer  Panoff, 
who  was  correspondent  of  the  Retch  at  the 
time,  and  played  a  considerable  part  in  the 
movement  for  Persian  liberation.  Although 
the  authenticity  of  the  letters  was  strenuously 
denied  by  the  Russian  Government,  and  the 
Novi  Den  of  St.  Petersburg  was  suppressed 
for  publishing  a  despatch  announcing  that 
Liakoff's  letters  were  appearing  in  certain 
foreign  papers,  the  whole  action  of  the  Rus- 
sian Government  since  the  coup  d'etat  has  been 
convincing  proof  of  its  direct  complicity  in 
the  matter.  Panoff  was  said  to  have  been 
killed  in  an  attempt  to  escape  from  Astrabad, 
but  according  to  another  story  he  is  now  a 
refugee  somewhere  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  twenty-two  of  the  Per- 
sian officers  of  the  Cossack  brigade  that  they 
protested  to  the  parliament  against  the  use 
that  had  been  made  of  them  against  their 
own  countrymen  and  country. 


CITY    MILK    SUPPLIES    AND     PASTEURIZATION 


\  LTHOUGH  there  is  evidence  to  show  that 
■^^  at  least  50,000  years  or  more  have  elapsed 
since  man  began  to  use  cow's  milk  for  his  pur- 
poses, the  methods  of  taking  and  handling 
the  raw  material  remain  primitive  to  this 
day.  And,  although  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  universal  articles  of  food,  more  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  the  feeding  of  infants, 
little  progress  has  been  made  in  the  process 
of  gathering  milk  and  in  its  treatment  before 
it  reaches  the  consumer,  the  dairy,  or  the 
creamery.  Writing  on  the  problem  of  city 
milk  supplies  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
Dr.  P.  G.  Heinemann  draws  a  picture  of  the 
conditions  at  an  ordinary  farm  which,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  is  only  too  true  in  a  very  large 
number  of  cases.    He  says: 

Who  has  not  seen  a  barn  where  cows,  horses, 
and  pigs  are  stalled  under  the  same  roof?  Filth, 
cobwebs,  dust,  manure  are  allowed  to  accumulate 
and  at  long  intervals  are  shoveled  to  a  place,  which 
is  not  far  from  the  barn,  where  they  dry  out  and 
are  blown  in  the  form  of  dust  into  the  barns.  Ven- 
tilation in  the  barn  is  absent,  screens  to  keep  out 
the  disease-carrying  flies  are  rare,  light  is  admitted 
by  small  windows,  and  the  cows  are  permitted  to 
rest  in  their  own  filth,  which  covers  the  hide,  dries 


and  is  brushed  or  shaken  into  the  milk  when  this 
is  drawn  from  the  udder.  The  modern  cow  is  cov- 
ered with  filth  and  the  owners  ridicule  the  sugges- 
tion that  cows  deserve  more  care  than  horses.  The 
cow,  which  furnishes  the  most  valuable  food  for 
the  human  race,  is  thus  neglected,  while  the  horse, 
which  is  used  for  work  only,  is  kept  in  good  condi- 
tion. Even  from  financial  considerations,  cows 
should  receive  great  care. 

Further,  the  conditions  of  cleanliness  of 
those  who  attend  to  the  milking  is  far  from 
satisfactory. 

Do  they  change  their  clothes  for  clean  ones  be- 
fore milking?  Do  they  wash  their  handt?  Far 
from  it.  Any  suit  of  clothes,  covered  in  some  cases 
by  dirty  overalls,  is  good  enough  for  tending  the 
cow.  The  hands  are  not  washed,  and  just  before 
milking  are  wetted  with  milk,  water,  or  even  with 
saliva.  Thus  the  dirt  is  washed  from  the  udder  into 
the  milk.  The  virus  of  contagious  diseases  is  some- 
times carried  from  the  milker  to  the  milk,  and  epi- 
demics of  serious  nature  are  thus  started.  Not 
least  in  importance  is  the  universal  presence  of 
flies  in  cow  barns.  .  .  .  Such  is  the  food  we  con- 
sume every  day;  such  is  the  food  which  we  depend 
upon  for  bringing  up  our  babies,  if  the  mother  is 
unable  or  unwilling  to  nurse  her  off^spring.  .  .  . 
The  "cowey"  taste,  sometimes  innocently  sup- 
posed to  be  characteristic  of  fresh  milk,  is  due  to 
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nothing  but  cow  manure,  which  has  been  sus- 
pended and  become  part  of  the  milk  during  the 
process  of  milking.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
populations  of  large  cities  consume  hundreds  of 
pounds  of  cow  manure  daily  with  milk. 

Dr.  Heinemann  tells  us  that  fresh  clean 
milk,  which  contains  few  bacteria  and  is  safe- 
guarded against  their  entrance,  will  not  spoil 
for  many  weeks;  that  it  decomposes  more  or 
less  rapidly  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of 
bacteria  present;  and  that  bacteria  enter 
milk  chiefly  with  dust,  dirt,  and  through  the 
agency  of  flies.  The  problem  therefore  is  to 
prevent  bacteria  from  gaining  access  to  milk. 
Now,  no  matter  how  careful  the  milker  may 
be,  some  germs  are  bound  to  enter.  It  is 
necessary  therefore  to  cool  the  milk  rapidly 
after  milking  and  to  keep  it  cold  until  con- 
sumed. Market  milk  contains  hundreds  of 
thousands,  sometimes  even  millions,  of  bac- 
teria per  cubic  centimeter;  and  if  this  is  the 
only  milk  obtainable  it  should  be  pasteur- 
ized. Pasteurization  consists  in  heating  the 
milk  to  140°  Fahr.  for  thirty  minutes,  by 
which  means  99  per  cent,  of  all  bacteria  are 
destroyed.     Alluding   to   the  opposition  to 


pasteurization.  Dr.  Heinemann  maintains 
that  scientific  research  has  shown  that  the 
disadvantages  claimed  against  the  process 
are  groundless.  Milk  that  comes  from  scien- 
tifically constructed  and  conducted  dairies 
does  not  need  pasteurization,  certain  dairies 
producing  milk  containing  as  few  as  1000 
bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter. 

By  extreme  care  and  intelligent  supervision  such 
milk  is  not  much  more  expensive  than  ordinary 
market  milk;  and  the  outcome  of  the  war  waged 
against  poor  milk  supplies  will  probably  bring 
such  milk  within  the  reach  of  every  one.  This  milk 
is  known  as  certified  milk  because  it  is  certified 
to  by  a  body  of  responsible  medical  men,  who  em- 
ploy experts  to  examine  the  milk  at  stated  inter- 
vals and  inspect  the  dairies,  so  as  to  insure  safe 
methods  of  production. 

Certified  milk  costs  more  to  produce  than 
other  milk;  but,  remembering  the  fact  that  a 
quart  of  good  milk  contains  as  much  food, 
and  readily  assimilable  food,  as  a  pound  of 
beef,  the  consumer  should  be  willing  to  pay 
the  careful  daii^man  for  his  work  and  invest- 
ment. On  the  whole  the  solution  of  the  city 
milk  supply  problem  seems  to  lie  mainly  with 
the  consumer. 


REAL  MEANING  OF  THE  TURCO-ITALIAN  WAR 


npHE  meaning  to  Europe  of  the  war  that  is 
■■■  now  being  waged  between  Italy  and 
Turkey  does  not  depend  at  all  upon  whether 
Italy  shall  hold  Tripoli  or  whether  that  prov- 
ince shall  continue  to  remain  in  the  possession 
of  Turkey,  observes  Czeslaw  Jankowski,  a 
Polish  writer,  in  the  Warsaw  Tygodnik  Illus- 
trowany  (Illustrated  Weekly).  The  pres- 
ent war  is  a  new  episode,  a  new  stage  of  the 
so-called  "Eastern  Question,"  which  is  of 
such  importance  to  Europe,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  which  had  to  be  curbed  in  the  name 
of  holy  peace  by  all  the  European  powers 
together. 

The  attack  of  Italy  on  Turkey  is  an  indirect 
but  most  recent  stage  of  the  contest  for  Stamboul. 
We  know  how  long  this  struggle  has  lasted — from 
the  very  moment  when  the  Turks  installed  them- 
selves on  the  magnificent  "key"  promontory  of 
Europe,  after  they  had  routed  and  obliterated 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  the  mighty  power  oi 
the  Byzantine  Caesars.  At  first  the  European 
powers,  even  with  their  united  forces,  were  afraid 
to  drive  the  Turks  back  to  Asia;  later  they  harassed 
and  pressed  them  from  time  to  time.  But  the 
Turks  held  their  ground  stoutly.  Even  after  the 
blow  dealt  to  the  "infidel"  power  by  Sobieski  at 
Vienna,  there  was  charmed  away  only  the  menace 
of  a  Turkish  inundation  of  central  and  eastern 
Europe.  The  testament — legendary  or  genuine 
— of  Petfr  the  dreat;    the  Turkish  wars  of  ("ath- 


arine  II;  the  seizure  by  Russia  of  the  Crimea;  the 
checking  at  Sebastopol  of  the  march  of  Russia 
upon  Stamboul;  the  bloody  contests  of  relatively 
fresh  date  in  Shipka  Pass  and  at  Plevna;  the  halt- 
ing anew  of  Russia  at  the  gates  of  Constantinople; 
the  assent  of  the  powers  to  the  breaking  from  Tur- 
key, at  first  of  Greece,  then  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria, 
and  finally  of  Bosnia  and  Herzego.vina;  the  dire 
troubles  of  the  powers  with  the  seething  of  Al- 
bania and  Macedonia,  as  the  game  is  already  be- 
ginning to  be  almost  the  last,  or  the  next  to  the 
last  shred  of  Turkish  land  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope,— all  this  constitutes  an  uninterrupted  series 
of  slow  drivings  of  the  Turk  beyond  the  Bosporus, 
to  the  Arabian  deserts  whence  he  came,  whence 
years  ago  he  in\'aded  the  territories  of  the  Chris- 
tian, Aryan  peoples  of  Europe. 

To-day  there  no  longer  exists — as  of  old — 
the  question  of  the  manner  in  which  there 
should  be  dealt  to  European  Turkey  the 
deadly,  final  blow.  Turkey,  notwithstanding 
her  recent  Young  Turk  regeneration,  is,  at 
the  present  moment,  already  so  weak  that 
any  one  is  able  to  execute  the  collective  sen- 
tence of  the  "concert  of  the  powers."  But 
it  is  not  a  question  of  that. 

"What  to-day  constitutes  the  kernel  and 
essence  of  the  'Eastern  Question,'  "  says  the 
writer  in  the  Tygodnik  Illuslrowany,  "is: 
Who  is  to  seize  Stamboul  after  the  Turks 
have  been  driven  out  of  their  capital?    Rus- 
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sia?   Austria?    England?    Germany?    There 
is  no  lack  of  claimants." 

Albania  and  Macedonia  are,  most  evidently, 
being  reserved  by  Austria  for  herself.  When? 
The  day  and  hour  cannot  be  set.  At  all  events, 
only  after  the  final  driving  out  of  Turkish  dominion 
from  Europe.  And — after  the  precipitation  of  the 
crescent  from  the  Sublime  Porte?  Obviously.  In 
that  case,  however,  why  should  not  the  capital  at 
Vienna  be  wound  up  and  removed  to  Constanti- 
nople? But  how  is  Russia  to  abandon  her  historic 
mission,  the  political  injunctions  of  Peter  the 
Great  and  Catharine  II?  Russia,  who  "has  shed 
her  blood  for  the  liberation  of  the  Balkan  Slavon- 
ians from  the  Turkish  yoke?"  What  would  be- 
come— in  every  case— of  the  worshipful  "political 
equilibrium"  in  Europe,  which  has  been  guarded 
like  the  apple  of  the  eye  for  so  many  years?  The 
principle  of  legitimacy  counts  no  more;  that  has 
somehow  been  mislaid,  and,  forsooth,  gone  out  of 
fashion.  But — equilibrium!  equilibrium!  Cer- 
tainly, the  Vienna,  Paris,  and  Berlin  Congresses 
did  not  build  their  "eternal"  works  on  the  basis 
of  equilibrium  in  order  suddenly  to  permit  a  more 
adventurous  and  clever  conqueror  to  rove  at 
large.  .  .  .  The  liquidation  of  the  "  Eastern  Ques- 
tion" had  been  deferred,  put  01  to  the  future, — 
and  this  frequently  with  much  pains  and  trouble. 
The  maintaining  at  any  cost  of  the  status  quo — 
precious  for  "the  peace  of  Europe  " — on  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  had  become  a  diplomatic  tradition. 
And,  lo!  we  have  the  sudden  roar  of  the  Italian 
guns  at  Prevesa.  Who  knows  whether  it  has  not 
given  the  signal  for  the  starting  of  the  general  and 
final  liquidation  of  a  business  so  "ripe"  that  with 
this  liquidation  even  Metternich  himself  would 
not  have  been  able  to  delay  any  longer? 

There  is  also  another  important  fact  which 
cannot  be  overlooked,  observes  the  Polish 
writer  from  whom  we  are  quoting.  Italy  has 
pushed  a  step  farther  the  seizure  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa  by  Europe. 

Everything  "fundamental"  that  could  be  said 
against  the  invasion  by  the  "white  "  race  of  the 
maternal,  immemorial  territories  of  the  "black" 
race,  will  not  endure  in  the  face  of  the  natural, 
elemental  force  as  well  as  in  the  face  of  the  inc\i- 
table  evolution  of  this  process.  Years  ago  it 
was  Algeria;  then  Egypt;  then  the  conquest 
of  Congo  by  Belgium;  then  the  establishing  of  the 
English  "influences"  in  South  Africa;  then  the 
eff^ecting  by  Germany  of  the  so-called  "pacific 
penetration"  from  the  east  coast  to  the  interior 
of  Central  Africa;  finally,  of  most  recent  date,  the 
conquest  of  Morocco, — all  these  are  successive 
stages  of  the  process  that  is  working  out  slowly, 
but  with  the  precision  and  fixedness  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  sun  from  east  to  west.  This  is  the 
march  of  civilization  and  culture  toward  the  trop- 
ical regions.  That  in  the  van,  alas!  there  fly 
shrapnel  shells;  that  in  the  van  there  flashes  the 
sword;  that  in  the  van  there  frequently  rides 
rapine  most  hideous, — for  this,  let  us  condemn 
human  nature.  But  to  throw  ourselves  athwart 
the  path  of  the  idea  itself;  to  dream  of  restraining 
this  march — would  imply  the  same  as  to  wish  to 
restrain  progress,  civilization,  culture,  all  spiritual 
improvement,  which  knows  no  obstacles  and  no 
interruption. 


The  Growth  of  Italian  Imperialism 

The  war  which  Italy  is  now  waging  against 
Turkey  is  undoubtedly  an  indication  of  the 
kingdom's  wonderful  progress  during  the 
last  fifteen  years.  In  1895  new  Italy  met 
with  disaster  at  Adua,  where  her  dream  of 
colonial  expansion  seemed  to  be  shattered; 
in  191 1  an  army  of  50,000  men  is  sent  to 
Tripoli,  with  as  many  more  ready  to  go  at  a 
moment's  notice.  And  yet,  while  the  pres- 
ent expedition  is  really  colossal  as  compared 
with  the  previous  one  to  Abyssinia,  the  Ital- 
ian Government  states  that  the  surplus  from 
the  budget  of  the  last  few  years  alone  will 
be  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  war  for  at  least 
one  year. 

The  entire  country  is  again  united  and 
urged  by  the  same  elan  that  marked  the 
glorious  days  of  the  Risorgimento,  and  every- 
where is  shown  an  outburst  of  enthusiasm 
that  bespeaks  Italy's  determination  to  assert 
her  prestige  among  European  nations.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  says  Mr.  Grosjean  in  his  ar- 
ticle on  "Italian Imperialism "  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  Revue  Hebdomadaire,  that 
Italy  has  regained  a  virile  ambition  of  being 
strong,  powerful,  prosperous  through  war 
and  conquest.  The  once  boisterous  opposi- 
tion of  the  Socialists  is  now  almost  silent, 
while  the  imperialistic  ideas  of  writers  like 
Corradini,  de  Frenzi,  Sighele,  find  universal 
favor.  They  are  voiced  by  the  influential 
press  of  the  nation  like  the  Giornale  d' Italia, 
the  Stampa,  La  Grande  Italia,  II  Carroccio, 
Ultalia  air  Estero;  La  Rivista  di  Roma;  La 
Preparazione. 

The  idea  of  Roman  greatness  obsesses 
modern  Italy,  and  the  eyes  of  the  nation  are 
fixed  on  the  territories  where  Austria  rules. 
In  the  large  cities  of  Italy  the  leader  of  free- 
masonry, Mr.  Lemmi,  voices  the  sentiment 
of  all  Italians  when  he  says  in  public  gather- 
ings that  the  ItaHan  flag  will  some  day  float 
wherever  the  Italian  language  is  spoken. 
The  Adriatic  sea  is  not  large  enough  for  the 
commercial  vitality  of  two  rival  nations,  and 
therefore  the  Latin  provinces  of  Austria 
along  the  Adriatic  coast  must  return  to  the 
common  fold. 

The  text-books  used  in  the  public  schools 
of  Italy  convey  this  imperialistic  message  to 
the  younger  generation.  It  is  especially  in 
manuals  of  geography  that  national  preten- 
sions are  affirmed.  Not  a  single  one  of  such 
texts,  writes  Mr.  Grosjean,  accepts  the  pres- 
ent boundaries  of  Italy  as  final.  Professor 
Bini  in  his  "Lessons  in  Geography"  states 
that  Corsica  and  Malta  are  Italian  territories 
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under  foreign  rule,  and  later  the  same  state- 
ment is  made  with  reference  to  the  Swiss 
Canton  Ticino,  and  the  Austrian  Tyrol 
Gorizia,  Trieste,  Istria,  Fiume  and  Pola. 

Is  this  mere  speculation?  asks  Mr,  Gros- 
jean,  and  his  answer  is,  no.  The  modern 
Italian  is  much  less  a  dreamer  than  he  is 
commonly  supposed  to  be.  He  is  positive, 
realistic,  calculating;  his  self-reliance  is  such 
that  no  ambition,  however  high,  discourages; 
he  relies  upon  his  ability  and  his  patience, 
and  above  all  upon  his  traditional  skill  in 
the  combinazione.  The  political  influence  of 
modern  Italy  in  the  concert  of  nations  is 
to-day  considerable,  and  her  diplomacy  skill- 
ful, diligent,  watchful,  exempt  from  preju- 
dice, gifted  with  a  wonderful  savoir  faire. 
The  nation  realizes  that  the  present  war  with 
Turkey  is  a  test  on  which  much  of  her  future 
will  depend,  and  the  country  is  a  unit  in  sup- 
port of  the  government's  policy  of  aggression. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Grosjean  says  that  it  would 
be  a  fatal  mistake  for  any  other  nation  to 
underestimate  the  importance  of  the  imper- 
ialistic aspirations  of  modern  Italy. 


ITALIAN    SOLDIERS   INSTALLING    TELEPHONE    SER- 
VICE  IN    TRIPOLI 


AMERICA'S    PART   IN    POTATO    CULTURE 


'"pHE  humble  potato  is  about  the  last  ob- 
■'•  ject  with  which  one  would  associate 
romance;  and  yet  its  history  is  a  romantic 
one,  from  its  discovery  by  explorers  from  the 
Old  World  right  down  to  the  present  day.  It 
is  now  generally  accepted  that  the  potato 
came  originally  from  western  South  America. 
After  having  been  taken  to  Europe  and  culti- 
vated there,  it  found  its  way  once  more  across 
the  ocean,  and  to-day  along  the  east  coast  of 
South  America  it  is  considered  ''a  European 
vegetable  and  is  cultivated  only  by  those 
whose  experiences  are  derived  from  the  Old 
World."  As  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Albert 
Hale  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan-American 
Union,  "what  is  really  meant  by  the  word 
potato  is  the  plant  and  tuber  vulgarly  called 
the  Irish  or  white  potato,  although  it  has  no 
more  relation  to  the  Emerald  Isle  than  that 
the  good  people  there  are  very  fond  of  it." 
The  "sweet"  potato  has  no  right  whatever 
to  the  title.    To  quote  Mr.  Hale: 

The  food  potato  of  commerce  made  its  way  from 
its  prehistoric  home  in  the  Andes  to  North  Amer- 
ica and  via  Europe  to  the  eastern  shores  of  South 
America.  How  it  came  to  do  this  is  a  curious  story. 
Traditions  and  rumors  do  not  all  agree  as  to  whom 
the  honor  belongs  of  having  carried  the  vegetable 
itself  across  the  Atlantic;  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Pizarro  presented  specimens  to  his  sovereign,  as 


curiosities  of  American  life.  .  .  .  One  good  au- 
thority says  that  the  first  potatoes  were  taken  in 
1565  by  John  Hawkins  from  Sante  Fe  in  South 
America  to  Ireland;  that  shortly  afterwards,  in 
1580,  the  naturalist  Cardanus  introduced  them 
into  Italy,  and  actually  grew  them  in  1588.  Clus- 
ius,  the  director  of  the  royal  gardens  in  Vienna  in 
1588  received  two  tubers  from  Philippe  de  Sivry 
of  Belgium,  who  knew  the  potato  under  the  name 
of  "taratoufli,"  but  these  probably  came  from 
Italy  after  having  been  grown  in  Spain.  Great 
credit  belongs  also  to  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who 
learned  of  the  potato  about  1578,  either  in  Peru 
itself  or  in  some  near-by  island.  He  took  specimens 
back  with  him,  stopping  first  in  \'irginia,  where  he 
helped  to  plant  them  in  1585.  In  1586  he  arrived 
in  England,  carrying  potatoes  among  his  treas- 
ures; and  thus  arose  the  story  that  potatoes  came 
from  North  America.  ...  It  is  an  accepted  state- 
ment that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  responsible  for 
their  use  in  Ireland,  because  he  gave  several  to  the 
grandfather  of  Sir  Robert  Southwell,  who,  to  check 
the  famine  spreading  in  that  island  after  the  disas- 
trous failure  of  the  grain  crop,  cultivated  them  at 
once  there  and  popularized  their  use  to  his  eternal 
credit.  ...  In  France  it  was  a  rare  but  prized 
vegetable  in  1616;  in  Germany  it  was  recognized 
in  1650;  and,  from  that  time  on,  Europe,  as  well 
as  other  parts  of  the  Old  World,  gradually  ac- 
cepted it  as  an  addition  to  the  food  supply  of  all 
peoples. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  "the  Puritans 
condemned  its  use  because  no  mention  of  the 
potato  was  to  be  found  in  the  Bible." 
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about  one-sixteenth  from 
Poland.  In  the  United  States 
almost  one-third  of  the  crop 
is  grown  in  the  North  Atlan- 
tic States;  the  North  Central 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
are  second;  the  Central 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi 
come  next;  and  the  Far- 
Western  States  are  fourth. 
In  acreage,  of  the  principal 
areas  under  potato  cultiva- 
tion 

.\e\vYorkhasabout438,oooacrcs 
Michigan    "        "     335,000    " 
Pennsylvania      "     320,000    " 
Wisconsin   "        "     320,000    " 


MODERN  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  POTA  1  U  IN  LAIIN  AMLKIl  A 


In    yield,    the     State    of 

(The  old  and  simple  way  of  cultivating  potatoes  is  slowly  disappearing.    In  Alaine     hcads     the     list    with 

highly  productive   areas  the  machine  for  both   planting  and  gathering  displaces  220    bushcls    ((iO   Ibs  )     while 

hand  labor.     In  Latin  America  the  same  rule  is  observed,  and  the  latest  mechan-  -vf      fV.     T^    1-    f       V,  1 

ical  contrivance  for  expediting  work  is  eagerly  adopted  on  the  modem  hacienda)  |^Ortn    JJakOta    naS    Only    4I 

bushels  to  the  acre.  Cali- 
To  day  the  total  production  of  potatoes  for  fornia  has  a  potato  "king,"  a  hard-working 
one  year  is  about  5,500,000,000  bushels.  Of  Japanese,  who  within  the  past  20  years  has 
this  output  the  United  States  grows  slightly  studied  the  business  on  modern  lines,  and  has 
less  than  one-sixteenth;  Germany  more  than  now  over  4000  acres.  The  well-known  horti- 
one-fourth;  not  quite  one-eighth  comes  from  culturist,  Mr.  Luther  Burbank,  has  suc- 
Russia;    about  one-ninth  from  France;    and   ceeded  in  producing  a  "seedless"  potato. 


A  VISIT  TO    ELLEN    KEY 


AT  Alvastra  in  southern  Sweden,  a  day's 
-^*-  journey  from  Stockholm,  Ellen  Key, 
teacher,  lecturer,  world-famous  reformer,  and 
author  of  the  widely  read  "  The  Century  of 
the  Child,"  has  during  the  past  summer 
realized  the  dream  of  her  busy  work-life — a, 
home  of  her  own  in  the  country.  In  the  Wom- 
an's World,  Mr.  William  Johnston  describes 
a  visit  to  this  remarkable  woman,  and  the 
remarkable  house  that  she  herself  planned 
beside  Lake  Vettern.  Sitting  on  her  pergola 
in  the  moonlight,  Ellen  Key,  "in  the  best  of 
English,  told  her  Ufe  story,  of  her  work  in 
the  schools,  her  lectures,  her  travels,  of  her 
writing,  and  of  the  joy  that  came  into  her 
heart  when  the  success  of  her  books  had 
made  it  possible  for  her  to  build  this  house  of 
her  own."  Her  interviewer  writes  of  his 
visit  the  next  day: 

As  you  enter  the  great  wide  hall  a  bold  motto  on 
the  white  wall  confronts  you. 

"Memento  vivere" — Remember  to  live. 

"How  typical  of  Ellen  Key,"  you  say  to  your- 
self as  you  look  about  at  the  other  walls  of  the 
hall.  On  one  of  the  side-walls  above  a  large  map 
of  Lake  Vettern  is  painted  the  sentence  from  one 


of  the  Finnish  poets,  Runeberg,  that  gave  EHen 
Key  the  name  "Strand"  for  her  home,  "Dar 
lifvets  haf  oss  gett  en  strand" — Where  the  sea  of 
life  has  given  us  a  shore. 

To  the  left  as  you  enter  are  two  great  rooms  that 
take  the  entire  width  of  the  building,  the  dining- 
room  and  librar>%  connected  by  a  graceful  arch. 
In  the  dining-room  on  an  old  mahogany  table,  in 
the  loveliest  of  old  blue  china,  stand  some  of  Ellen 
Key's  own  cherries,  fresh  picked  for  her  visitors. 

In  the  library,  the  books  for  which  are  still  un- 
packed, on  an  old  desk  of  quaint  carv'ing,  with 
two  huge  pens  of  peacock  quills  beside  it,  stands 
open  a  leather-bound  parchment  guest  book,  in 
which,  though  it  has  been  opened  only  a  month  or 
two,  are  already  written  some  of  the  greatest 
names  of  Sweden  and  Germany,  names  of  savants 
and  princes  who  have  journcj'ed  to  Alvastra  to 
talk  with  Ellen  Key. 

On  the  right  of  the  great  hall  is  a  circular  stair- 
case, designed  by  Ellen  Key  herself,  enclosed  in  a 
carved  shaft.  Beyond  this  are  the  kitchen  and 
pantry  where  the  little  gray  \a.dy  proudly  exhibits 
the  cherries  that  she  is  preparing  for  canning. 

Upstairs  she  takes  new  delight  in  showing  the 
pretty  gable  rooms  designed  for  guests,  each  of 
them,  even  the  bath-room,  with  some  mystic 
symbol  painted  on  its  door. 

"And  here,"  she  cries,  "is  an  invention  of  my 
own  of  which  I  am  exceedingly  proud." 

As  she  speaks  she  grasps  a  knob,  and  behold,  a 
panel  in  the  hall  lets  down  on  hinges,  making  a  bed. 
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"You  see,"  she  explains,  "many  of  my  boy 
friends  are  fond  of  making  wallcing  tours  with  this 
as  their  destination.  Sometimes  more  of  them 
come  here  than  I  have  room  for.  I  devised  these 
couches  for  the  overflow." 

Approaching  Ellen  Key's  own  room  the  hall  is 
lined  with  shelves,  above  which  are  reproductions 
of  some  of  the  world's  best  paintings. 

"This,"  the  hostess  explains,  "is  a  lending 
library  for  the  young  people  of  the  neighborhood. 
When  they  come  here  to  talk  with  me  I  want  them 
not  only  to  have  the  books  they  ought  to  read,  but 
I  want  them  to  be  inspired  by  these  beautiful 
pictures." 

Her  own  apartments  are  furnished  with  monastic 
simplicity.  In  one  corner,  near  a  simple  narrow 
white  cot,  are  gathered  relics  from  her  childhood 
home — the  cradle  she  slept  in,  a  chair  her  father 
made,  a  portrait  or  two  of  some  of  her  ancestors, 
a  book-case  bought  with  the  first  monev  she  ev'er 
had. 

Ellen  Key  has  planned  a  novel  and  useful 
future  for  her  home.  A  little  Swedish  laun- 
dress, now  settled  in  America,  gave  her  the 
idea. 


"It  was  seventeen  years  ago.  Said  she  to  me, 
'Rich  people  think  that  we  poor  people  envy  them 
their  wealth.  It  is  not  so.  What  we  do  envy  is 
their  culture  and  their  opportunities  for  culture. 
We,  too,  would  like  to  have  the  leisure  and  the  op- 
portunity to  see  the  beautiful  pictures  and  statues, 
to  read  books,  to  travel.  It  is  their  culture  we 
envy.' 

"As  a  result  of  that  talk  I  started  in  Stockholm 
what  we  call   social  evenings.      I    got    women   of 


WILLIAM    JOHNSTON,    AN    AMERICAN    JOURNALIST 

WHO   PAIO    A    VISIT   TO    ELLKN    KEY    AT 

HER    HOME    IN    SWEDEN 


ELLEN  KEY  AND  HER  CONSTANT  COMPANION,  WILD 

culture  to  come  and  talk  to  the  women  who  work, 
to  tell  them  of  the  beautiful  things  that  the  work- 
ing-women had  had  no  opportunity  to  see.  Those 
social  evenings,  started  seventeen  years  ago  in 
Stockholm,  are  still  kept  up.  It  was  from  those 
evenings  that  I  learned  much  about  the  poor  wom- 
en who  have  to  work  long  for  the  better  things 
of  life. 

"So  when  I  am  gone  this  house  is  to  be  theirs. 
In  my  testament  I  have  left  it  to  a  self-perpetuat- 
ing committee  of  five.  Each  year  from  April  to 
October  they  are  to  ask  four  working-women  at  a 
time  to  come  here  for  a  month  'as  the  guests  of 
P211en  Key.'  The  house,  the  pictures,  the  piano, 
the  books,  the  baths,  the  servants,  everything  here 
will  be  at  their  disposal.  They  will  be  my  guests, 
only  the  hostess  will  be  absent.  Ne\'er  more  than 
four  are  to  be  in\Mtcd  at  one  time.  There  must  be 
nothing  of  the  barracks  about  it.  I  want  them  to 
feel  that  they  are  my  guests — real  guests.  I  have 
made  only  one  restriction.  They  must  be  working- 
women  with  enough  culture  to  appreciate  the 
.   treasures  I  have  gathered  here." 

Wondering    that    into    her    spinsterhood 
should  have  come  such  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  child  life,  her  visitor  asked  her  how  it  had 
.  come  about.    The  reply  was: 

"I  have  been  much  with  children,  though  it  was 
never  given  to  me  to  have  children  of  my  own. 
As  a  girl  of  course  I  dreamed,  as  all  girls  do,  of 
some  day  hax'ing  a  home  of  my  own,  a  husband, 
and  children,  but  I  have  ne\-cr  had  love,  nor  chil- 
dren, nor  family — "     There  was  a  pause  infinitely 
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pathetic  in  its  unspoken  life-loneliness  before  she 
ended  stoically: 

"It  was  not  so. 

"In  the  schools,  in  my  work,  in  my  travels,  I  have 
met  and  known  many  children.  How  my  heart 
ached  for  some  of  them.  Parents  so  little  under- 
stand their  children.  Anger,  impatience,  punish- 
ment, heedlessness,  so  many  faults  of  the  parents 
distort  the  lives  of  children  and  prevent  their 
mental  growth. 

"It  is  the  parents  who  must  be  educated  far  more 
than  the  children.  Yet  under  present  conditions 
it  is  almost  impossible.  Few  persons  as  yet  realize 
what  an  important  duty  for  the  community  a 
woman  is  performing  when  she  is  bearing  children. 
Girls  enter  the  marriage  relation  with  no  training 
for  motherhood.  Every  girl  ought  to  have  at  least  a 
year  of  training  in  home-making,  domestic  science, 
care  of  children.  It  should  be  compulsory  for 
every  girl,  no  matter  what  her  position  in  life. 

"Under  the  present  economic  conditions,  where 
women  are  compelled  to  work  outside  their  homes, 
it  is  essential  that  the  community  should  provide 
for  them  while  they  are  rendering  it  service  in 
bearing  children.  I  am  writing  an  article  on  this 
subject  at  the  present  time." 

Together  with  Mr.  Johnston's  article  is 
printed,  over  the  signature  of  Ellen  Key,  the 
following: 


A  WORD  TO  THE  WOMEN  OF  THE  NEW  WORLD 

First  of  all,  the  women  of  America  must  see 
clearly  that  their  development  depends  on  chang- 
ing the  social  conditions  and  that  the  first  question 
for  women  is,  not  to  live  isolated  in  their  own  small 
sphere  of  work  or  play,  or  loss  or  gain,  but  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  great  question  of  our  time: 

How  to  change  the  conditions  of  life,  now  quite 
untenable  and  unworthy,  for  the  great  part  of  the 
working  women? 

This  is  only  to  be  done  by  such  a  change  in  the 
conditions  of  work  that  young  women  and  young 
men  shall  be  paid  for  their  work  at  such  a  rate  that 
they  may  be  able  to  marry  and  to  be  the  mother 
and  father  of  three  or  four  children. 

Motherhood  must  be  considered  as  the  great 
work  by  women  for  the  community.  The  com- 
munity must  pay  every  mother  for  that  work,  but 
the  community  must  also  have  a  certain  control 
over  that  work  and  require  certain  qualifications 
for  it. 

As  every  young  man  in  Europe  has  a  year  of  mil- 
itary service,  so  every  girl  should  have  a  year,  at 
least,  of  training  for  motherhood,  in  domestic  sci- 
ence, in  home-making  and  the  care  of  children. 

I  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  better 
conditions  for  marrying  or  the  better  regulating 
of  education  will  be  attained  before  the  women 
get  votes. 


A  SOUTH    AFRICAN   NATIVE   CONGRESS 


/^NE  of  the  first  results — and  perhaps  not 
^^  the  least  important — of  the  Universal 
Races  Congress  held  in  London  last  July, 
is  the  movement  now  going  on  in  South 
Africa  among  the  various  native  races  for 
a  permanent  congress,  through  which  to  ex- 
press their  views  as  to  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic measures  that  may  be  passed  in  the 
parliament  of  the  South  African  Union  affect- 
ing their  interests.  The  matter  is  all  the 
more  pressing  because  of  the  racial  questions 
involved,  notably  the  relations  between  the 
men  and  women  of  the  white  and  black,  or 
colored,  races,  and  the  crimes  arising  out  of 
them.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  the  South 
African  Natives'  Association  of  Rhodesia 
calls  for  the  trial  of  such  cases  by  a  tribunal 
of  judges,  instead  of  before  a  jury,  so  un- 
equal has  been  the  justice  administered  in 
jury  trials.  Among  the  leading  advocates  in 
the  native  press  of  South  Africa  of  the  estab- 
ishment  of  a  permanent  South  African  Na- 
tive Congress  is  the  Naledi  ea  Lesotho,  or 
Star  of  Basutoland.  In  a  recent  number 
there  was  published  a  circular,  which  was 
being  distributed  over  South  Africa,  inviting 
native  leaders  and  chiefs  to  cooperate  in  pro- 
moting it  for  the  protection  and  progress  of 
the  native  races,  and  to  aid  the  Union  govern- 
ment in  its  dealings  with  them. 


What  is  chiefly  aimed  at  in  the  beginning  is 
to  convince  the  Government  of  the  necessity 
for  a  uniform  policy  toward  the  natives  in- 
stead of  distinctions  as  at  present,  also  to 
create  boiKis  of  a  common  interest  among  the 
seven  or  more  millions  of  the  various  colored 
races  between  the  Zambesi  and  Cape  Town. 
The  final  section  of  the  program  issued  with 
the  call  for  the  constitution  of  the  congress 
deals  merely  with  the  rules  and  organization 
of  the  Union,  but  the  second  section  is  of 
particular  interest  as  showing  what  is  in  the 
mind  of  its  promoters.  The  first  business 
proposed  for  consideration  is  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence in  "The  Right  Honorable  General 
Louis  Botha,  P.C.,"  the  Premier  of  the 
South  African  Union;  the  next  a  vote  on 
the  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs  in  his  cabi- 
net, and  one  on  the  native  senators.  For 
discussion  the  subjects  are  Native  Customs 
and  Uses;  Native  Marriages  and  Divorce; 
Native  Beer,  Is  It  a  National  Beverage?  Na- 
tive Schools  and  Churches;  The  Black  Peril 
and  the  White  Peril;  Native  Lands  and 
'Estates;  Native  Courts,  Civil  and  Criminal; 
and  lastly.  Native  Labor.  The  inclusion  of 
native  beer  among  the  subjects  to  be  dis- 
cussed seems  singular,  but  it  is  to  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  "Kaffir  beer"  is  a  domestic 
production  made  in  the  native  dwellings,  of 
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low  alcoholic  strength,  and  considered  pref-  sacrifice  of  the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of 

erable   to    the   poisonous   spirits   known   as  the  native  races  employed  in  it.     For  this,  as 

"Cape  smoke,"  therefore  not  justly  an  object  well  as  the  other  reasons  following  from  it, 

of  taxation.     The  last  item.  Labor,  on  the  the  discussions  at  the  first  native  congress  of 

program,  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all,  South  Africa  will  be  of  special  interest;  also 

for  with  it  is  connected  the  prosperity  of  the  because  of  the  measure  it  will  give  of  the 

gold-mining  interest,  a  prosperity  which  may  capacity  of  the  natives  of  South  Africa  to 

be  said  to  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  deal  with  their  own  interests. 


GERMAN  SEA  POWER:    ITS   PAST  AND    FUTURE 


A  N  entire  number  of  the  Illustrirte  Zeitung 
-^*-  (Leipsic  and  Berlin)  is  given  up  to  a 
description  of  the  German  Kriegsmarine,  and 
a  glorification  of  its  achievements. 

The  Geheimer  Admiralitats  Rat,  P.  Koch, 
writes  of  the  Prince  Adalbert  of  Prussia  who 
established  the  German  fleet  and  founded 
the  harbors  of  Kiel  and  Wilhelmshaven — • 
the  strongest  strategic  points  of  the  navy 
"which  even  the  mightiest  foe  will  three 
times  hesitate  before  attacking."  The  Herr 
Admiralitats  Rat  quotes  Prince  Adalbert's 
memorandum  to  the  King  of  Prussia  as  the 
first  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  German 
people  to  the  fact  that,  without  a  powerful 
fleet,  for  no  nation  can  there  be  a  high  place 
in  international  councils.  It  may  be  re- 
called that  Prince  Adalbert  was  the  hero  of 
the  battle  between  the  flagship  Grille  and 
the  Danish  frigate  Tordenskjold  in  the  war 
against  Denmark  in  1864. 

Count  E.  von  Reventlow,  in  his  study  of 
the  development  of  German  sea  power,  says 
that  the  Franco-Prussian  war  found  the 
German  navy  utterly  unprepared.  The 
fleet  consisted  of  three  great  ironclads,  two 
smaller  ones,  and  a  limited  number  of  un- 
armored  ships.  At  the  last  moment  the  three 
great  ironclads  had  suffered  injuries  which 
very  considerably  lowered  their  fighting 
caj)ability.  The  French  fleet  had  fifty-five 
ironclads  and  two  hundred  and  eighty-four 
unarmored  steamships.  The  result  of  the 
war  is  remembered  for  the  strict  adhesion  of 
the  German  navy  to  defensive  tactics  and  the 
checking  by  the  German  land  successes  of  the 
projected  aggressions  of  the  P>ench  fleet  in 
the  North  and  the  Baltic  seas.  In  the  minor 
actions,  such  as  the  fight  of  the  Meteor,  the 
German  officers  and  seamen  distinguished 
themselves,  but  could  not  prevent  a  decided 
decline  of  esteem  for  the  navy  in  public 
opinion  after  the  war,  due  to  the  passive  and 
defensive  sea  policy  necessarily  followed. 
Count  Reventlow  sketches  the  fleet  laws 
of  Rear  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  in   iSqS   and 


1900,  which  fix  the  strength  of  the  navy  at 
thirty-eight  battleships,  twenty  cruisers  of 
the  first  class  and  thirty-eight  of  the  smaller 
class.  To  this  may  be  added  the  144  torpedo 
boats  approved  by  the  Reichstag. 

Times  change,  however,  and  it  would  be  rash 
to  infer  that  the  German  fleet  is  fixed  forever. 
To-day  even,  the  international  situation  is  not  so 
favorable  as  it  was  eleven  years  ago,  when  the 
marine  law  was  first  passed.  Now  everything  is 
different.  Great  Britain's  relations  with  France 
have  become  so  friendly  that  the  former  holds  a 
small  fleet  of  the  old  liners  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  latest  events  have  shown  too  clearly  that  Ger- 
many, in  the  event  of  war  with  England,  must  also 
reckon  with  France  as  an  adversary.  Existing 
agreements  allow  England  in  that  event  to  bring 
her  entire  superior  forces  to  bear  against  Germany. 
Great  Britain  has  withdrawn  her  fleet  from  the 
East  Asiatic  waters  since  the  Russo-Japanese  war, 
has  moved  extraordinarily  closer  to  the  United 
States,  and  now  the  whole  organization  of  the 
British  move  tends  to  concentration  in  the  North 
Sea  and  in  perpetual  readiness  for  attack  on  the 
German  coast. 


PRINCE    ADALBERT    OF    PRUSSIA 
(Founder  of  the  German  Navy) 
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ADMIRAL    VON    KOESTER 
(President  of  the  German  Navy  League) 

How  much  longer  will  the  present  marine  stand- 
ard be  adequate?  One  thing  is  sure,  the  demand 
for  a  great  na^'y  will  remain  of  paramount  im- 
I^ortance  to  the  German  peo])lc. 

Geheimrat  Professor  Adolph  Wagner  in  his 
defense  of  the  heaAy  army  and  navy  budget 
from  an  economic  standpoint,  maintains 
that  such  outlays  are  absolute  political, 
social  and  civic  necessities.    He  says: 

We  must  consider  our  free  communication  with 
the  outside  world  as  of  first  imjiortance  in  view 
of  our  limited  area,  its  position  in  the  center  of 
ICurope,  our  increase  of  po])ulation,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  the  im])()rtation  of  foreii;n  maU-rial  to  com- 
])lete  our  food  supplies.  This  share  in  world 
commerce  can  only  l)e  attained  to-day  for  us  1)\' 
sea  power.  Certainly  our  commerce,  our  industrial 
and  capitalist  classes  would  suffer  greatly  if  the 
English  should,  for  instance,  blockade  the  mouths 
of  our  rivers  and  hinder  our  egress  and  ingress;  but 
the  laboring  classes  would  surely  suffer  most.  In 
the  distribution  of  taxes,  of  course,  the  more  well- 
to-do  should  prc.perly  bear  the  greater  burden.  In 
this,  England  sets  us  a  good  example.  That 
statesman  is  a  traitor  to  his  people  who  represents 
as  imperatively  necessary  a  naval  budget  which  is 
an  arbitrary  measure  of  the  rulers  and  the  property 
owners.  He  should  explain  that  such  state  neces- 
sities have  as  driving  a  force  as  those  of  Nature. 
( )f  these  state  necessities  none  is  more  ecfmomically 
justified  than  the  outlay  for  army  and  na\'y. 

Cai)tain  Roper,  retired,  gives  the  history 
of  the  "Deutsche  Flottenverein,"  or  NaAy 
I.eague,  that  has  played  such  a  prominent 
role  in  shaping  popular  opinion  since  i8q8. 
Under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Prince  zu 
Wied,  then  president  of  the  Upper  House  of 
the  Prussian  Chamber,  the  aims  of  the  Navy 


League  were  defined  as  "the  creation  of  a 
strong  German  fleet  for  the  defense  of  Ger- 
many's coast  against  invasion,  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  Germany's  place  among  the 
world-powers,  and  the  safeguarding  of  the 
general  interests  both  commercial  and  per- 
sonal of  German  subjects  beyond  the  seas." 
The  league's  success  was  prodigious.  The 
membership  soon  passed  the  hundred  thou- 
sand mark,  and  the  allied  princes  of  the 
German  reigning  houses  undeiLook  the  pro- 
tectorate either  personally  or  through  some 
member  of  their  family.  His  Royal  High- 
ness Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  by  permission 
of  the  Emperor,  assumed  the  patronage  of 
the  league.  Its  task  was  the  explanation 
and  the  popularization  of  the  law  for  the 
increase  of  the  warships  of  1900,  as  well  as 
the  founding  and  support  of  seamen's  homes, 
seamen's  havens  in  foreign  ports,  seamen's 
convalescent  homes  in  Kleim  Machnow,  and 
scholarships  for  naval  recruits.  The  latest 
project  is  the  completion  of  a  special  Navy 
League  Home  for  Disabled  and  Aged  Sea- 
men, in  addition  to  the  aid  distributed  to 
Chinese  and  Southwest  African  marine  troop 
veterans.  The  league  is  under  the  active 
control  of  Grand  Admiral  von  Koester,  the 
reorganizer  of  the  German  fleet.  The  mem- 
bership roll  is  now  over  a  million,  divided 
into  fifty-three  provincial  branches. 


ADMIRAL    VON'    TlRPltZ 
(Imperial  Secretary  of  the  German  Admiralty) 
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THE  CHANGING  IDEALS  OF  THE  MODERN 

GERMAN  WOMAN 


TN  discussing  ways  and  ideas  that  might 
■'•  bridge  the  gulf  between  the  classic  German 
ideal  of  woman  and  the  modern  intellectual 
one,  Dr.  Gertrud  Baumer,  writing  in  the 
Gartenlaube  (Leipsic) ,  speaks  of  Caroline  von 
Humboldt  as  a  type  of  the  classic  ideal — that 
of  a  personality  seeking  power  and  happiness 
"by  way  of  the  heart,  not  the  head,  in  the 
home,  not  in  the  servitude  of  a  public 
calling." 

To-day  hundreds  and  thousands  of  German 
men  and  women,  says  Dr.  Baumer,  still 
cherish  this  picture  of  their  mother  or  of  a 
woman  from  an  earlier  generation  as  a  crite- 
rion by  which  they  are  accustomed  to  meas- 
ure all  feminine  beauty  and  usefulness, 
charm  and  worth. 

They  regard  the  views  of  those  who  require  new 
and  different  qualities  from  women  as  a  profana- 
tion of  this  older  ideal.  Often  the  most  chivalric 
respect  in  man  for  woman  and  the  most  self-sacri- 
ficing ardor  of  women  are  thus  ranked  in  opposi- 
tion to  modern  feminism,  which  in  reality  is  far 
from  depreciating  the  feminine  virtues  of  other 
days.  On  the  contrary,  the  reason  we  revere  the 
women  of  earlier  times  is  for  their  strength  to  ex- 
press and  fulfill  the  spirit  and  requirement  of  their 
day.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  how  delicate  an 
understanding  for  woman's  nature  and  how  great 
encouragement  for  them  lay  in  the  classic  ideal  of 
the  woman  whose  mind  is  bent  on  inner  contem- 
plation and  nourished  by  feeling  and  worship  of 
beauty.  That  ideal  was  best  expressed  in  the 
proud  question  of  Schiller:  "  Can  one  be  intended 
to  forget  one's  own  nature  in  the  pursuit  of  any 
goal  whatsoever?" 

But  that  view  of  life  which  cultivated  per- 
sonality as  its  chief  end  has  been  shattered 
by  life  itself. 

Side  by  side  with  individualism  the  social  idea 
has  slowly  developed.  The  classic  ideal  was  based 
on  the  supposition  that  every  one  led  a  retired  and 
private  life.  But  now  no  one  can  escape  the  ques- 
tion of  her  conscience  awakened  to  public  duty: 
Is  it  right  that  you,  as  a  member  of  a  privileged 
class,  should  monopolize  the  treasures  of  culture 
while  millions  are  condemned  to  an  empty,  dull 
life  taken  up  with  mechanical  labor?  So  in  the 
feminism  movement  itself  we  see  two  currents,  the 
ideal  of  personality  together  with  interest  in  public 
affairs  and  a  realization  of  citizenship  and  its  re- 
sponsibilities. But  in  many  women  of  our  day  we 
perceive  the  danger  of  neglecting  not  only  the  cul- 
ture of  their  personality  but  of  their  family  in 
their  zeal  for  social  work.  And  these  weaker  ves- 
sels apparently  point  the  moral  preached  by  them 
who  believe  that  woman  loses  the  best  of  her  na- 
ture in  public  effort.  But  the  great  task  set  by  the 
modern  ideal  is  for  a  woman  not  to  forget  others 
while  growing  herself  intellectually,  morally,  and 
artistically.     For  in  public  life  as  well  a  woman 


can  achieve  great  results  only  when  she  is  a  thor- 
oughly cultivated,  developed  personality.  The 
modern  woman  has  to  avoid  through  this  very 
quest  of  strong  personality  the  perils  of  the 
coarsening  and,  one  might  almost  say,  of  the  bru- 
talizing influences  of  public  life.  We  must  there- 
fore respect  the  sincerity  and  conscientiousness  of 
those  women  who  hesitate  to  enter  public  life  be- 
cause they  do  not  feel  strong  enough  to  reconcile 
the  two  ideals  without  undue  sacrifice  of  their 
family  and  inner  culture.  But  we  cannot  regard 
them  as  personifications  of  the  modern  ideal  of 
woman.  The  new  woman  must  unite  the  social 
and  the  personal  ideal  in  equal  measure  in  her 
daily  life. 

Even  to-day,  concludes  Dr.  Baumer,  we 
can  safely  predict  that  woman  will  show  her- 
self equal  to  this  twofold  demand. 

We  see  in  the  women's  public  meetings  how  gen- 
uine interest  is  aroused  by  these  generally  dry  but 
important  discussions,  and  how  objectively  women 
already  handle  the  themes.  And  we  see  very 
plainly  in  the  way  that  women  carry  out  the  prac- 
tical social  work  that  they  do  not  lose  their  main- 
springs of  strength — their  warm  interest  for  the 
weak  and  needy  that  is  bound  up  with  their  ma- 
ternal instinct;  the  delicate  feeling  for  individual 
worth  that  they  must  always  show  in  the  rearing 
of  their  own  children,  and  the  sensitiveness  to 
differentiation  in  character  for  which  there  is  such 
an  especial  demand  in  public  life. 

Woman  and  the  German  Elections 

An  impassioned  article  in  which  the 
wrongs  of  the  people — the  high  cost  of 
living,  the  ever-threatening  danger  of  war, 
etc. — are  laid  at  the  door  of  the  existing  capi- 
talist order,  appears  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Gleichheit  (Stuttgart),  an  organ  of  working- 
women,  from  the  pen  of  Louise  Sietz.  Her 
stirring  appeal,  as  it  may  be  termed,  is  oc- 
casioned by  the  German  general  elections. 

After  a  \'igorous  denunciation  of  the  exist- 
ing economic  order,  this  German  woman  says: 

Throughout  the  Empire  women  are  stubbornly 
denied  political  rights,  which  are  indispensable 
weapons  for  them  in  a  political  contest.  In  the 
largest  of  the  federal  States,  Prussia,  and  in  a 
number  of  the  minor  ones,  the  men,  too,  arc  de- 
graded to  the  position  of  political  helots  by  the 
denial  of  a  democratic  franchise.  In  short,  there 
is  reaction  all  along  the  line!  Reaction,  in  order 
to  perpetuate  and  intensify  the  exjiloitatiou  of  the 
masses;  reaction,  in  ortler  to  uphold  the  capitalist 
system,  which  has  long  since  fallen  into  a  hopeless 
confusion  and  has  led  to  a  condition  of  things  in 
which  the  producing  forces  have  again  and  again 
re-v'olted  against  the  confining  bonds  of  the  existing 
system  of  propert>-,  against  the  private  ownership 
of  the  means  of  production;  to  a  condition  in 
which  society  is  threatened  with  suffocating  in  its 
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riches,   while   the  toiling  masses,   who  have  pro- 
duced this  wealth,  live  in  penury  and  want. 

The  article  closes  with  a  special  appeal  to 
women  to  do  their  utmost  to  influence  the  kind,   will   be   a 


with  the  contumely  of  fools  and  the  thought- 
less, the  consciousness  of  aiding  in  a  good 
cause,  of  fighting  for  the  liberation  of  man- 


sustainmg 


force.  And  a 
outcome  of  the  elections,  by  speech,  circula-  grand  xnctory  will  be  the  reward  if  all  will  but 
tion  of  pamphlets,  etc.     "Should  they  meet  put  forth  their  full  strength." 


THE   NEW   ICELAND  . 


"Y'ISIONS  of  a  rosy  future  for  Iceland 
'  are  to-day  making  life  sweeter  for  the 
sturdy,  self-reliant  sons  and  daughters  of 
that  far-Northern  island,  and  proving  to  the 
world  that  Iceland,  too,  is  marching  in  step 
with  human  progress."  With  this  optimistic 
jyaragraph  Prof.  Jerome  Hall  Raymond 
closes  an  exceptionally  comprehensive  and 
informing  article  on  the  lone  island  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  contributed  by  him  to  the 
Twentieth  Century.  Although  Iceland  had 
been  visited  by  certain  Norsemen  in  874,  one 
of  whom,  Floki  Vilgertharson,  gave  it  its 
present  name,  it  was  not  till  nearly  sixty 
years  later  that  it  possessed  a  constitution 
and  a  code  of  laws.  In  the  article  under 
notice  we  read: 

For  four  centuries  [following  874]  Iceland  was 
an  independent  republic;  and  it  is  to  these  first 
four  centuries  that  the  Icelanders  look  back  as 
their  Golden  Age.  It  was  then  that  their  great 
poets  and  historians  flourished.  It  was  then  that 
their  heroes  and  lawgivers  wrought  their  mighty 
deeds,  and  their  discoverers  found  America.  .  .  . 
In  1264,  Iceland  voluntarily  placed  itself  under 
the  rule  of  Norway,  and  when,  in  1380,  Norway 
passed  to  Denmark,  Iceland  passed  with  it,  and 
has  ev'cr  since  remained  a  Danish  possession.  It  is 
to-day,  in  the  formal  phraseology  of  law,  "an 
inseparable  part  of  Denmark,  with  special  rights." 

The  Icelandic  Parliament  is  called  the 
"Althing."  It  met  for  nearly  900  years  on 
the  famous  plain  of  Thingvellir,  about  thirty 
miles  from  Reykjavik.  One  by  one  the  Al- 
thing lost  its  legislative  functions,  until  the 
year  1800,  when  the  Danish  Parliament 
abolished  it  altogether.  Professor  Raymond 
draws  a  parallel  between  Iceland  and  Ireland 
in  the  political  history  of  the  two  countries. 
"Icelanders,  like  Irishmen,"  he  says,  "look 
back  to  that  abolition  as  the  lowest  depth 
of  their  national  humiliation."  In  1845  its 
Parliament  was  restored  to  Iceland;  but  its 
functions  were  advisory  only;  it  had  no 
power  to  make  laws;  its  lawmaking  was  done 
for  it  by  the  Danish  Parliament  at  Copen- 
hagen. Hence  arose  continual  efforts  to  ob- 
tain "Home  Rule  for  Iceland."  The  prime 
leader  in  this  movement  was  Jon  Sigurdsson, 
who  died  in  1879,  and  who  for  the  last  23 


years  of  his  life  was  president  of  the  Althing. 
His  efforts  were  crowned  with  success  in 
1874;  but  laws  passed  in  Iceland  were  still 
subject  to  the  royal  veto  in  Denmark.  In 
1904  the  Icelanders  gained  an  Icelandic  Par- 
liament in  place  of  the  Governor  who  had 
ruled  over  them,  and  although  the  King  of 
Denmark  still  has  the  nominal  right  to  veto 
Icelandic  laws,  he  has  never  exercised  it. 
The  executive  head  of  the  Parliament  was 
formerly  a  Minister,  appointed  by  the  King, 
but  responsible  to  the  Icelandic  Parliament; 
and  he  appointed  six  royal  members  of  the 
Upper  House.  In  191 1  the  Icelanders  se- 
cured the  abolition  of  the  royal  prerogative 
of  appointing  the  six  senators,  and  a  further 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  enfranchising 
women  and  "servants." 

Women  are  active  in  municipal  govern- 
ment in  Iceland.  In  the  town  council  of 
Reykjavik,  the  capital,  there  are  three  women 
members  out  of  a  total  membership  of  fif- 
teen. The  term  "servant"  has  a  special 
meaning  in  Iceland. 

It  applies  to  all  persons,  men  or  women,  who 
work  for  others  under  \carly  contracts;  and  such 
persons  constitute  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
population — probably  one-half.  With  the  spread 
of  education  and  enlightenment,  the  servants  of 
Iceland  gradually  became  more  and  more  unwilling 
to  be  excluded  from  political  life.  Alany  of  them 
emigrated  to  America;  many  others' migrated  to 
towns  and  thus  endeavored  to  escape  from  their 
class.  So  there  came  to  be  a  "servant  problem" 
even  in  Iceland.  It  became  increasingly  difficult 
to  get  good  servants  on  the  farms;  and  still  greater 
difficulties  in  this  respect  loomed  in  the  future. 

Hence  the  dominant  political  party  in- 
cluded "servant  suft'rage"  in  their  program 
and  with  successful  results  at  the  elections. 

A  standing  tribute  to  the  activity  of  women 
in  local  politics  is  the  establishment  of  an 
artificial  gas  plant  in  Reykjavik.  Fuel  is  so 
scarce  and  imported  coal  so  expensive  that 
peat  is  cut  and  used.  There  is  no  timber; 
and  "many  an  Icelander  has  lived  and  died 
without  ever  seeing  a  tree."    Thus 

it  is  one  manifestation  of  the  awakening  of  Iceland 
that  the  women  of  Reykjavik  have  at  last  secured 
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the  establishment  of  a  gas  plant,  and  are  now  able 
to  cook  the  family  food  and  light  their  homes  with 
gas.  This  one  improvement  has  made  life  in 
Reykjavik  much  easier  and  more  worth  while; 
and  the  complaint  of  the  few  male  objectors  that 
"the  women  arc  to  blame  for  it"  has  been  consid- 
ered a  testimony  to  the  value  of  women's  activity 
in  politics. 

With  a  new  political  life  has  come  indus- 
trial development.  Until  recent  years  her 
wool  was  exported  as  raw  material  to  Eng- 
land, or  woven  by  hand  into  coarse  homespun 
at  the  farmhouses.  Now  there  are  on  the 
island  three  woolen  mills  fitted  with  the  most 
modern  machinery  from  Germany;  and  "the 
cloth  manufactured  in  these  Icelandic  mills 
is  as  good  and  as  beautiful  as  that  produced 
in  any  other  mills  in  the  world."  Educa- 
tionally, too,  the  island  is  awakening.  The 
new  University  of  Iceland,  which  began  giv- 
ing instruction  on  October  i,  191 1,  though 
small  at  present,  bears  large  hopes  of  useful- 
ness in  the  future.  There  are  other  signs  of 
the  new  birth. 

A  splendid  new  National  Library  has  been 
established  at  Reykjavik;  telephone  lines  are 
being  extended  into  many  of  the  remote  parts  of 
the  island;  excellent  roads  and  bridges  are  being 
built;  agricultural  experiments  ate  being  made  .  .  . 
prospectors  are  exploring  the  mountains  and 
plains  in  search  of  mineral  treasures;  water  sys- 
tems and  sewer  systems  are  being  introduced  in 
Reykjavik;  and  one  even  hears  talk  of  harnessing 
some  of  the  magnificent  waterfalls  to  produce 
electric  light  and  power  with  which  to  operate  pro- 
posed new  mills  and  even  railways. 


BJORN    JONSSOX 
(Minister  for  Iceland  nominated  by  the  King  of  Denmark) 

As  in  many  similar  instances,  these  hopes 
will  not  be  realized  immediately;  for  Iceland 
needs  capital  to  materialize  her  dreams. 


THE   INTERNATIONAL  SITUATION   TO-DAY 

A   GERMAN   VIEW 


'  I  ^HE  close  of  the  Franco-German  confer- 
ences  concerning  Morocco  marked  an 
important  milestone  in  international  politics. 
Herr  Paul  Nathan  in  the  Hilfe  (Berlin)  shares 
the  doubt  felt  by  so  many  Germans  as  to 
whether  any  real  advantage  was  gained  by 
their  country  in  the  negotiations.  Herr 
Nathan  traces  the  history  of  the  Moroccan 
question  from  the  open  defeat  of  German  as- 
I)irations  at  Algcciras. 

Nothing  is  more  seductive  than  the  follov.-ing 
up  of  a  hidden  purpose  after  a  first  success.  In 
politics  it  is  exactly  this  principle  that  produced 
after  our  enemies'  triumph  at  Algcciras  that  grave 
crisis_  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  annexation  of 
Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina. 

Austria-Hungary  was  placed  seemingly  on  the 
defensive,  and  the  ridiculous  question  of  an  inter- 
national sanction  of  Bosnia's  and  Herzegovina's 
annexation  was  raised,  although   both   provinces 


had  actually  been  held  in  undisputed  sway  for  a 
generation  by  Austria-Hungary.  The  real  aim, 
however,  was  to  stir  up  strife  between  Germany 
and  the  Hapsburg  monarchy  on  one  hand  and  to 
draw  Turkey  into  the  quarrel  while  still  further 
alienating  Italy  from  the  Triple  Alliance.  The 
moment  was  a  dangerous  one  for  Germany.  Had 
we  shown  weakness  then,  Vienna  would  ha\e 
thought  us  worthless  as  an  ally.  But  Herr  von 
Kiderlcn-Wacchter  steered  us  noiselessly  and 
safely  through  the  narrow  strait.  And  St.  Peters- 
burg first  of  all,  and  then  Paris  and  London,  were 
informed  of  our  determination  to  stand  by  Austria- 
Hungary  regardless  of  consequences.  So  our  firm 
handling  of  this  snare  destroyed  any  hope  of  pro\- 
ing  in  \'icnna  and  Rome  the  worthlessness  of  Ger- 
many's friendship. 

That  France  and  Russia  were  fellows  in  this 
policy  was  not  surprising.  France  believes  she 
cannot  offend  Russia  for  fear  of  a  German  attack, 
as  well  as  for  the  support  of  her  Alsatian  claims, 
and  Russia  is  dependent  on  France  as  her  willing 
banker,  who  after  hundreds  of  millions  in  loans 
is  e\'cr  readv  to  renew  and   i)egin  again.     More 
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THE  KAISER  AS  THE  NAPDl.EON  OF  PEACE 

(After  Grand -Carteret) 

From  Kladderadalsch  (Berlin) 

remarkable  was  the  fact  that  England  took  a  part 
against  us,  as  in  Algeciras.  In  Algcciras  Egypt, 
for  England,  was  at  stake,  but  the  slight  advan- 
tage of  injuring  Germany  at  Constantinople  and 
shaking  the  Triple  Alliance  was  enticing  enough  to 
provoke  very  serious  moves  from  London.  The 
Bosnian  controversy  did  not  go  beyond  a  violent 
diplomatic  campaign,  and  was  settled  by  Ger- 
many's evident  readiness  to  go  to  extremes  to  aid 
Austria. 

A  new  crisis  arose,  and  it  is  interesting  that 
each  succeeding  one  became  more  ominous, 
when  the  French  took  seriously  in  hand  the 
peaceful  occupation  of  Morocco.  France 
had  obtained  England's  sanction  to  her 
Moroccan  policy  by  the  ceding  of  claims  to 
Egypt,  and  Italy  was  appeased,  it  afterward 
turned  out,  by  a  wave  of  the  hand  toward 
Tripoli.  To  Germany's  commercial  losses, 
however,  was  to  be  added  a  hea\y  loss  of 
prestige  in  Europe.  If  Germany  had  ac- 
quiesced in  this  arrangement,  it  would  in- 
evitably have  resulted  in  the  grouping  of  the 
powers  of  second  rank  around  the  Triple 
Entente,  and  even  the  greater  nations  would 
have  regarded  Germany's  alliance  as  a 
doubtful  benefit. 

There  were  only  two  possible  directions  for  a 
German   policy.      We   could   haN^c   tried    to  force 


France  to  retreat  in  Morocco.  It  was 
highly  probable  that  France  would  not 
give  up  her  booty  without  a  fight.  But 
if  France  tried  to  avoid  war,  she  could 
easily  have  proven  that  the  retreat  of 
French  troops  from  Fez  would  have 
provoked  a  state  of  anarchy.  The  Ger- 
man policy  would  have  evoked  a  storm 
of  protest  in  Europe,  and  European 
public  opinion  would  have  issued  a  per- 
mit to  France  to  enter  Fez  and  bring 
about  peace  in  Morocco.  We  should  have 
had  to  carry  on  a  war  absolutely  unpop- 
ular in  Germany  with  France,  and,  of 
course,  France  not  alone.  So  France  had 
to  be  mildly  pressed,  not  to  keep  the 
Treaty  of  Algeciras,  but  to  make  a  new 
treaty,  less  humiliating  for  us.  This 
pressure  had  to  be  brought  to  bear  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  entangle  us  at  once 
beyond  possibility  of  retreat.  The  send- 
ing of  the  Panther  to  Agadir  was  un- 
derstood in  Paris  as  we  meant  it,  and  had 
the  desired  effect.  France  was  no  longer 
ready  for  conference  in  theory  only,  but 
she  consented  to  confer.  The  result  of 
these  conferences  was  the  pledge  of  our 
commercial  future  in  Morocco,  and  the 
irony  of  fate  decreed  that  this  advantage 
should  also  fall  tt)  England,  who  had  done 
not  a  little  to  impede  the  Franco-German 
agreement.  We  received  also  parts  of 
the  French  Congo  of  doubtful  value — ■ 
notes  on  the  far-off  inner  African  de- 
velopment. Was  there  more  to  be  got? 
Who  can  assert  it  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  clear  for  the  shortest-sighted  that 
England  had  openly  taken  sides  against 
Germany?  In  other  words,  the  isolation 
policy  had  again  called  up  a  crisis,  and  this 
policy  failed  only  because  the  Paris  cabinet  were 
wise  and  prudent  enough  to  refrain  from  the 
last  consequences  in  view  of  the  aversion  of  many 
influential  Frenchmen  of  radical  views  to  a  war. 
That  France  wished  to  cede  us  as  little  as  possible 
was  natural  enough.  Russia  was  reserved  and 
neutral  notwithstanding  the  alliance  with  France. 
But  England!  Sir  Edward  Grey's  meddling 
role  in  the  conferences  was  a  perpetual  en- 
deavor to  injure  Germany.  (General  French's  in- 
spection of  the  French  troops  on  our  frontiers,  the 
attitude  of  the  most  influential  English  newspapers, 
Lloyd-George's  speech  in  France  and  the  display 
of  the  English  fleet  in  readiness  for  war  were  all 
fire-sparks  to  light  up  the  French  chauvinistic 
gunpowder  reserve.  We  have  striven  long  enough 
in  Germany  against  the  inclination  to  take  seri- 
ously Germany's  enemies  in  England.  We  are 
forced,  however,  by  the  thread  of  policy  that  spans 
from  Algeciras  over  the  Bosnia-Herzegovina  inci- 
dent to  the  later  Moroccan  crisis,  to  take  their  in- 
fluence in  England  very  seriously  indeed.  This 
diplomatic  enmity  has  brought  very  real  sacrifices. 
Tripoli  was  certainly  not  willingly  given  up  to 
Italy,  or  Morocco  to  France.  And  to  link  Russia 
to  England,  half  of  Persia  was  sacrificed.  The  pres- 
ent Englislvjjolicy  is  not  a  sudden  or  capricious  one. 
It  is  based  on  the  unhappy  old  English  tradition 
of  the  "balance  of  power"  in  Europe.  No  power 
of  the  Continent  shall  exceed  a  certain  strength 
determined  upon  by  England.  With  this  political 
maxim  there  is  no  possibility  of  agreement,  just  as 
there  was  no  possibility  of  concord  with  that 
France  who  opposed  the  German   Empire.     We 
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can  be  peace-loving  in  Germany  as  we  will,  but  we 
sixty-five  millions  of  Germans  cannot  promise  to 
mold  our  future  after  a  comfortable  Dutch  in- 
terieur.  And  if  we  promised  it,  no  one  would  be- 
lieve us.  We  must  remain  strong,  and  we  can  only 
wait  till  a  saner  policy  gains  the  ascendant  in  Eng- 
land, a  doctrine  that  together  with  Germany  will 
insure  the  world's  peace,  lighten  military  and  naval 
burdens  and  open  new  fields  for  culture.     England 


could  well  experiment  with  some  such  policy,  after 
thegiftof  Tripoli,  Morocco  and  half  of  Persia,  for  a 
phantom  is  proven  somewhat  costly.  Perhaps  the 
time  for  a  final  change  in  view  will  have  come 
when  ofiicers  of  the  Indian  Lancers  and  Russian 
Cossacks  watch  each  other  within  pistol  shot  on 
the  Persian  frontier  while  reading  the  London 
Times  and  the  Novoye  Vremya  [the  well-known 
Russian  journal]. 


PUBLIC   WORK  AND  THE   DIRECT  METHOD 


A  T  first  sight  it  would  appear  natural  and 
*^  reasonable  that  if  the  government  pos- 
,sessed  the  means  and  the  men  to  execute  pub- 
lic work,  it  would  not  hesitate  to  carry  out 
such  work.  It  is  a  generally  accepted  theory, 
however,  that  public  authority,  whether 
government.  State,  county,  municipal,  or 
other,  is  not  qualified  to  do  work  on  its  own 
account.  A  further  form  of  this  idea  is  that 
"Government  should  do  no  work  direct 
which  private  agencies  can  do  equally  well, 
and  that  direct  work  by  public  authority  is 
an  invasion  of  private  rights,  an  interference 
with  the  natural  course  of  business,  and  a 
curtailment  of  individual  freedom  and  initia- 
tive." These  observations  occur  in  an  article 
in  the  Forum,  by  Gen.  H.  M.  Chittenden, 
who  shows  pretty  conclusively  that  "this 
common  theory  is  without  rational  basis; 
that  public  work  by  public  agencies  direct  is 
often,  if  not  generally,  the  better  method; 
and  that  the  contrary  belief  is  the  source  of 
immense  disadvantage  to  the  public  welfare." 
As  General  Chittenden  pertinently  re- 
marks, "the  fundamental  defect  of  the  indi- 
rect or  contract  method  of  doing  work  is  its 
temptation."  The  contractor's  compensa- 
tion is  a  profit;  and  a  system  of  profit  "al- 
ways and  everywhere  fosters  wrong-doing." 
The  very  contract  itself  is  an  element  of  evil. 
For,  suppose  the  work  is  thrown  open  to  pub- 
lic tender,  there  is  always  the  danger  of 
"collusion,  or  pooling  of  interests,  whereby 
prices  are  held  up  and  the  profit  shared  by 
the  bidders."  Then  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  law  requires  that  the  lowest  bidder 
be  accepted;  and  as  "the  lowest  bidder  is 
often  not  the  best  bidder,  the  work  thus 
suffers  from  its  very  inception."  Again, 
bidders,  in  their  anxiety  to  get  work,  under- 
state difficulties  and  overstate  their  ability, 
trusting  to  luck  to  come  out  even  or  ahead. 
Most  of  these  drawbacks  are  absent  under 
the  direct  method,  because  the  temptation 
to  dishonesty  is  removed  when  the  contract 
system  is  superseded.  As  General  Chittenden 
puts  it: 


Simplicity,  directness,  freedom  from  complica- 
tions, and,  what  many  will  dispute,  efficiency  and 
economy  are  all  promoted  by  this  method.  While 
examples  without  number  from  all  classes  of  pub- 
lic work  could  be  cited,  Panama  is  the  most  prom- 
inent because  of  its  great  magnitude.  The  evi- 
dence is  conclusive  that,  with  the  organization 
which  has  been  created  there,  work  of  all  descrip- 
tions can  be  done  more  efficiently  and  economically 
than  it  could  be  by  contract.  And  when  we  con- 
template the  evils  from  which  the  country  has  es- 
caped— the  delays,  extensions,  extra  charges,  dis- 
putes over  changes,  the  graft  and  corruption,  the 
political  intrigues  and  interference,  and,  of  course 
the  inevitable  Congressional  investigations — we 
may  well  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  contract 
method  was  not  adopted. 

The  contracting  interests  themselves  are 
absolutely  audacious  in  opposing  the  public 
good  for  their  own  benefit.  Take  the  fol- 
lowing example: 

Officers  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  have  often 
tried  to  do  dredging  on  the  works  in  their  charge 
by  the  direct  method  because  of  the  certain  advan- 
tage that  would  result  to  the  government.  The 
great  dredging  companies  have  always  stoutly  re- 
sisted these  efforts,  and  at  one  time  they  succeeded 
in  writing  their  dictatorial  demands  into  the  fed- 
eral statutes  (Act  of  April  28,  1904),  thereby  pro- 
hibiting the  construction  of  government  dredges 
for  use  on  certain  of  the  rivers  and  harbors  of  the 
country.  Thus  Congress  deliberately  forbade  the 
servants  of  the  government  to  conduct  their  work 
to  the  best  advantage  of  the  public,  but  com- 
manded them  instead  to  conduct  it  in  the  interests 
of  private  agencies.  Talk  about  protection,  class 
legislation,  subsidy,  subservience  to  the  interests — 
there  is  no  more  brazen  example  than  this  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  government. 

There  is  an  interesting  sequel  to  this  un- 
savory piece  of  legislation. 

When  the  government  undertook  to  excavate 
the  great  Ambrose  Channel  through  the  shoals  of 
New  York  Bay  .  .  .  the  contractors  failed  at 
9  cents  per  cubic  yard,  and  no  other  bid  could  be 
obtained.  At  this  juncture  an  assistant  engineer 
in  the  public  service  .  .  .  told  his  superior  officer 
that  he  believed  that  he  could  build  dredges  and 
do  the  work  direct  more  cheaply  than  the  failing 
bidders  had  undertaken  to  do  it.  This  officer  .  .  . 
approved  the  plan,  and  on  the  strength  of  the  fail- 
ure of  private  interests  secured  the  repeal  of  the  Act 
of  1904  and  then  went  ahead  antl  did  the  work  on 
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the  plans  of  his  subordinate  at  a  field  cost  of  only 
4  cents  per  cubic  yard,  or  6  cents  allowing  for  con- 
tingent expenses  and  interest  on  the  cost  of  the 
plant. 

A  conventional  argument  against  the  di- 
rect method  of  executing  pubhc  work  is  that 
it'  is  subject  to  poUtical  interference  and  that 
its  extension  would  mean  an  extension  of  the 
spoils  system  with  all  its  demoralizing  in- 
fluences. 

The  whole  argument  is  a  case  of  inverted  per- 
spective.' The  one  thing  which  can  permanently 
seal  the  fate  of  the  spoils  system  is  a  greater  exten- 
sion of  the  public  service.  It  is  because  there  are 
relatively  so  few  interests  under  public  control 
that  the  public  gives  them  so  little  attention  and 
leaves  them  an  easy  prey  of  the  spoils  politician. 
But  let  the  scope  of  the  service  be  expanded  so  that 
it 'shall  intimately  affect  the  people's  interest  and 
they  will  instantly  resent  political  interference.  .  . 


The  soil  in  which  the  spoils  system  flourishes  is 
lack  of  public  interest  due  to  the  relatively  small 
proportion  of  work  under  public  authority.  The 
soil  in  which  it  inevitably  withers  and  dies  is  the 
Soil  of  extensive  public  work,  and  of  correspond- 
ingly extensive  public  interest  therein.  And  a 
fact  of  which  the  public  scarcely  ever  hears  is  that 
these  alleged  evils  in  all  their  essential  features  pre- 
vail in  the  business  world  even  more  extensively 
and  shamelessly  than  they  ever  have  in  the  gov- 
ernment service.  If  the  inside  management  of 
railroad  business,  for  example,  could  be  laid  bare 
it  would  disclose  practices  just  as  obnoxious  to 
public  decency  as  anything  which  the  Civil  Service 
rules  are  intended  to  prevent.  It  is  a  demonstrable 
fact  that  in  at  least  one  department  of  the  public 
service  to-day — the  Engineer  Department  and 
probably  the  Reclamation  Service  also — work  is 
carried  on  on  truer  business  principles,  with  more- 
simplicity  and  directness  and  with  less  red  tape, 
than  in  any  railroad  system'of  the  country.  What 
is  true  there  can  be  made  true  of  the  public  service 
everywhere. 


THE   EFFECT   OF  ELECTRICAL  TREATMENT 
UPON   SWEDISH    SCHOOL   CHILDREN 


rpROM  Cosmos,  U Electric icn,  and  other 
■^  sources,  the  following  data  have  been  se- 
cured bearing  upon  experiments  conducted 
for  a  number  of  years  past  in  Stockholm,  in 
accordance  with  suggestions  made  by  Prof. 
Svante  Arrhenius,  with  the  object  of  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  electricity  affects  ad- 
vantageously the  development  of  the  human 
body.  Two  groups,  of  fifty  children  each, 
were  carefully  selected  so  that  the  two  groups 
were,  as  nearly  as  possible,  absolutely  equiv- 
alent from  the  standpoint  of  the  health, 
height,  weight,  etc.,  of  their  members.  Each 
group  received  instruction  in  one  of  two 
rooms  identical  in  dimensions  and  exposure. 
One  of  the  two  rooms,  however,  was  wound 
— walls,  ceiling,  and,  apparently,  floor — with 
a  coil  of  a  great  number  of  windings  of 
insulated  wire,  which  thus  formed  a  huge 
solenoid;  and  through  this  coil  were  sent 
alternating  currents  of  high  frequency.  The 
conditions  within  this  room  were  therefore 
in  part  similar  to  those  in  the  core  of  a  great 
electromagnet:  a  d'Arsonval  apparatus  on 
a  grand  scale.  The  fifty  pupils  who  con- 
stantly occupied  this  room  were  thus  im- 
mersed in  a  ma;gnetic  field  while  at  work; 
the  other  group,  used  as  a  "check,"  studied 
under  conditions  otherwise  entirely  similar. 
Presumably,  both  pupils  and  masters  were 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  treatment  to  which 
those  in  the  electrified  room  were  being 
subjected. 

All  the  pupils,  having  been  carefully  meas- 


ured physically,  were  also  classified  minutely 
according  to  age,  capacity  for  mental  labor, 
and  state  of  advancement  in  studies.  In 
other  words,  every  effort  seems  to  ha\-e  been 
made  to  reach  satisfactory  conclusions  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  treatment  upon  the  favored 
fifty. 

At  the  end  of  six  months,  the  electrified 
pupils  had,  on  the  average,  grown  51  milli- 
meters (2  inches);  the  "check"  students 
only  32  millimeters  (ij^  inches).  The  in- 
crease in  weight,  etc.,  was  proportional  to 
that  in  height. 

The  mental  progress  was  as  remarkable  as 
the  physical.  Taking  as  a  standard  of  ad- 
vance in  studies  that  of  the  very  brightest 
children  and  denominating  this  100  per  cent., 
the  average  advance  of  those  who  had  been 
subjected  to  the  new  treatment  was  92  per 
cent.,  and  fifteen  out  of  the  fifty  were  re- 
corded as  having  attained  the  maximum.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  a\-erage  progress  of  the 
check  pupils  was  represented  by  75  per  cent., 
and  none  of  them  had  attained  to  the  maxi- 
mum. There  was  also  a  notable  improve-  • 
ment  in  mental  alertness  and  attention  and 
in  capacity  to  resist  fatigue,  on  the  part  of 
those  in  the  electrified  room.  Teachers  as 
well  as  pupils  benefited  by  the  treatment. 
It  is  stated  that  the  odor  of  ozone  was  dis- 
tinctly noticeable  in  the  wired  room,  and  the 
natural  suggestion  has  been  made  that  some 
physiological  effect  might  have  been  j^ro- 
duced  by  this  substance  upon  teachers  and 
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pupils,  which  would  account  for  the  results  electricity  may  become  a  valuable  aid  in  the 
noted;  but  the  experimenters  think  otherwise,    education  of  children  physically  and  men- 
If  the  results  in  cjuestion  are  confirmed,   tally  backward. 


THE   LOTSCHBERG   TUNNEL 


TN  March  last  the  north  and  the  south 
heading  of  the  Lotschberg  tunnel  met 
under  the  Bernese  Alps,  and  now  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  trains  from  Berne  may 
reach  the  Simplon  tunnel  by  a  comparatively 
direct  route.  The  completion  of  this  remark- 
able project  is  interesting,  not  only  because 
of  engineering  difficulties  overcome,  but  for 
the  far-reaching  effect  it  is  likely  to  have  upon 
the  trade  routes  of  international  commerce. 
From  a  recent  article  by  A.  Berthier  in  Cos- 
mos (Paris)  has  been  taken  much  of  the  ma- 
terial contained  in  this  note. 

I.  The  tunnel. — As  is  generally  known,  the 
Simplon  tunnel,  completed  about  five  years 
ago,  affords  a  direct  railway  connection  be- 
tween the  upper  Rhone  valley  and  northern 
Italy.  To  reach  the  northern  end  of  the 
Simplon,  the  railways  along  the  north  and 
the  south  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  join 
at  St.  Maurice  and  ascend  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone  to  Brigue.  For  western  Switzerland 
this  route  is  fairly  direct;  traffic  from  the 
north,  however,  must  make  its  way  around 
the  western  end  of  the  range  of  the  Bernese 
Alps,  and  hence  is  compelled  to  follow  a  very 
circuitous  route.  To  remedy  this  condition 
the  Lotschberg  project  was  undertaken:  this 
consists  in  connecting  the  line  from  Thun  to 
Spiez  and  Frutigen,  by  a  nine-mile  tunnel, 
with  a  line  from  Goppenstein  in  the  Rhone 
Valley  to  Brigue.  In  1906  the  work  of  cut- 
ting was  begun  at  both  ends  by  a  French 
contracting  company;  on  March  31  last  a  drill 
in  the  south  heading  broke  through  the  sepa- 
rating wall  and  fell  into  the  north  heading. 
Through  the  small  opening  a  bunch  of  flowers 
was  passed  by  one  of  the  engineers,  and, 
within  an  hour,  blasts  had  cleared  away  the 
remaining  rock  and  the  two  mining  gangs 
were  fraternizing  in  true  Latin  fashion. 

From  the  standpoint  of  accuracy  of  calcu- 
lation and  measurement,  the  Lotschberg  sur- 
passes all  records.  The  north  and  south 
headings  failed  to  meet  precisely  by  less  than 
half  an  inch  in  the  horizontal  plane!  The 
length  of  the  tunnel  coincided  exactly  with 
the  estimated  length.  The  difference  in  level 
between  the  axes  of  the  two  headings  was 
about  sixteen  inches,  when  they  met,  but 
this  was  intentional,  as  it  facilitated  the  re- 
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moval  of  water  in  one  of  the  galleries.  What 
renders  these  results  still  more  remarkable  is 
the  fact  that  the  tunnel  is  not  cut  in  a 
straight  line,  but  follows  two  great  curves. 
There  is  no  tunnel  of  comparable  length 
showing  so  sinuous  a  course,  hence  topograph- 
ical work  of  the  greatest  complexity  was 
necessary  in  order  to  avoid  a  fiasco. 

In  July,  igo8,  the  north  heading,  after 
having  been  pushed  about  i  2-3  miles,  was 
suddenly  flooded  while  working  through  the 
gravelly  deposits  below  the  bed  of  the  Kan- 
der,  with  disastrous  loss  of  life  and  damage 
to  property.  After  six  months'  delay  the 
heading  was  started  again  at  a  point  nearly 
a  mile  back,  so  that  the  total  length  of  the 
cuttings  actually  made  corresponds  to  a  tun- 
nel of  nearly  ten  miles  in  length.  Taking 
into  account  the  numerous  holidays,  the 
15,942  meters  of  tunnel  were  pierced  in  1492 
days'  work,  which  gives  a  mean  of  10.68 
meters  (35  feet)  advance  per  working  day — 
a  result  never  before  approached. 

The  obstacles  which  had  to  be  overcome  in 
the  case  of  the  Simplon  project  will  long  be 
remembered;  geological  conditions  and  sub- 
terranean heat  were  sources  of  almost  in- 
superable difficulties.  The  geological  con- 
ditions encountered  in  the  Lotschberg  tunnel 
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were  to  some  extent  helpful,  but  on  the  other  numerous  fissures  called  for  much  timber- 
hand  teemed  with  unpleasant  surprises.  For  work.  At  the  same  time  drilling  was  slow,, 
about  two  miles  from  each  end  the  headings  owing  to  the  presence  in  the  granite  of  veins 
were  driven  through  more  or  less  hard  Jurassic  of  an  exceedingly  hard  porphyry, 
limestone,  filled  with  cracks,  often  wet,  with  The  temperature  in  the  galleries  reached  a 
occasional  inroads  of  water, — followed  by  a  maximum  of  34.2°  C.  (93.5°  F.)  at  a  point 
transition  layer  between  the  limestone  and  where  the  cutting  was  1450  metres  (4750  feet) 
the  granitic  core,  penetration  of  which  was  vertically  below  the  surface.  In  order  to 
brought  about  only  with  great  care,  so  un-  lower  the  temperature  of  the  air,  heated  by 
trustworthy  were  the  distorted  strata.  Con-  the  surrounding  rocks,  resort  was  had,  as  in 
siderable  subterranean  streams  at  the  same  the  case  of  the  Simplon,  to  cold-water  sprays, 
time  interfered  with  the  progress  of  the  work.  Electric  traction  will,  of  course,  be  em- 
Beyond  this  layer,  which  extended  for  about  ployed  in  the  completed  tunnel,  although  the 
a  third  of  a  mile,  granitic  rock  was  met  with,  system  in  use  in  the  Simplon  will  not  be 
then  granite  itself.  These  strata  were  not  as  adequate  on  account  of  the  heavy  grades, 
solid  as  might  have  been  anticipated:  the  Following  are  the  lengths  and  the  altitudes 
enormous  pressure  from  above  caused  settle-  above  sea-le\-el  of  the  more  important  Alpine 
ment    with    consequent    cracking,    and    the  tunnels: 

Length  Altitude 

Simplon,  Switzerland-Italy 19,803  m.  (123^  miles)  2,312  ft. 

St.  Gothard,  Switzerland-Italy 14.998  m.  (914  miles)  3.786  ft. 

Lotschberg,  Switzerland 14.536  m.  (9      miles)  4,096  ft. 

Mount  Cenis,  France-Italy 12,849  i"-  (7/4  miles)  4.245  ft. 

Arlberg,  Austria  (Tyrol) 10,240  m.  (6 '3  miles)  4.297  ft. 

Ricken,  Switzerland 8,603  m.  (sJ^  miles)  2,033  ft. 

Tauern,  Austria 8,550  m.  (5M  miles)  4,020  ft. 

Moutier-Granges*,  Switzerland 8,550  m.  (5^4  miles)  1,800  ft. 

Hauenstein* 8,148  m.  (5       miles)  1.500  ft. 

Mont-d'Or*,  France-Switzerland 6,099  m.  (4      miles)  3,000  ft. 

Albula,  Switzerland 5,864  m.  (3^4  miles)  5,981  ft. 

Weissenstein,  Switzerland 3.700  m.  {2^ji  miles)  2,250  ft. 

*  Under  construction.  

II.  The  effect  upon  commerce  of  the  open-  must — as  the  message  from  the  Federal  Coun- 
ing  of  the  Lotschberg  tunnel.  The  Simplon  oil  to  the  Federal  Assembly  shows — be  in  a 
tunnel  was  opened  to  traffic  in  igo6.  Al-  position  to  compete  with  the  more  direct 
though  it  possessed  the  advantage  at  its  route  via  Vallorbe  and  Lausanne.  To  this  end 
southern  end  of  excellent  routes  to  Milan,  the  La  Faucille  project  of  a  line  from  Lons- 
Genoa  and  Turin,  its  outlets  to  the  north  and  le-Saulnier  to  Geneva  has  been  devised, — 
west  failed  to  put  the  Simplon  in  a  position  which  makes  up  by  its  low  grade  and  easy 
to  compete  satisfactorily  with  other  lines,  curv^es  for  the  advantage  the  Vallorbe  line 
Toward  the  west  were,  respectively,  the  line  possesses  in  its  lesser  distance.  It  does  away 
to  Paris  by  way  of  Lausanne,  greatly  handi-  with  much  of  the  winding  road  from  Dijon 
capped  by  the  roundabout  road  o\'er  the  southeast,  and  reaches  Geneva  after  piercing 
mountains  between  Vallorbe  and  Pontarlier;  the  Jura  range  by  a  long,  low-grade  tunnel 
and  those  along  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  under  La  Faucille.  But  the  Canton  of  Vaud 
Geneva,  similarly  at  a  disadvantage  because  has  not  been  caught  napping.  To  maintain 
of  the  circuitous  line  from  Gene\'a  to  Dijon,  the  advantage  of  the  Vallorbe  route  against 
All  commerce  bound  north  had  to  make  its  comi)etitors,  a  short-cut  from  Frasme  to 
way,  on  the  other  hand,  around  the  western  Vallorbe,  passing  under  the  Jura  range  by  a 
end  of  the  Bernese  Alps,  which  naturally  long  tunnel  at  Mont  d'Or,  is  under  construc- 
added  greatly  to  the  cost  of  transmission  as  tion,  and  soon  the  roundabout  line  through 
well  as  the  time  required.  Under  these  con-  Pontarlier  will  be  abandoned  by  through 
ditions  it  was  but  natural  that  every  effort   trains. 

should  be  made  to  place  the  northern  cantons  In  all  this  costly  w'ork  of  improvement  the 
in  a  position  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Sim-  Swiss  Federal  Government  has  naturally 
plon  by  a  short  cut  to  the  Rhone  valley.  The  endeavored  to  give  its  aid  so  as  to  benefit  the 
Lotschberg  tunnel  is  the  result.  greatest  number.     Geneva,  and  French  Swit- 

Turning  to  the  west,  we  find  that  the  Can-  zerland  generally,  feels  that  the  completion 
ton  of  Geneva  very  naturally  aspires  to  have  of  the  Lotschberg  project  first  is  only  another 
the  direct  route  from  Paris  to  Milan  pass  instance  of  the  neglect  of  the  western  cantons 
through  its  territory.     To  bring  this  about  it  in  favor  of  the  northern — /.  e.,  the  German. 
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At  present  the  line  from  Paris  to  Milan  via  Paris  -  Bale  -  Lucerne  -  St.  Gothard  - 

Pontarlier  and  Vallorbe  is  the  shortest  of  all  Milan:  892  km.  (554  miles). 

lines  which  connect  those  two  cities.      The  Paris  -  Chambery  -  Mont    Cenis- Milan: 

completion  of  the  short  cut  from  Frasme  to  gio  km.  (565  milesj. 

Vallorbe  will  reduce  the  distance  by  19  km.  According  to  M.  Berthier,  the  bulk  of  the 
(11^   miles).     The   lengths   of   the   several  traffic  by  way  of  the  Lotschberg  line  will  be 
routes  (improved  as  outlined)  are  as  follows:  French.     Before  the  Simplon  was  opened,  this 
Paris -Frasme -Vallorbe -Lausanne -Sim-  traffic  between  France  and  Italy  was  carried 
plon- Milan:  817  km.  (507  miles).  on  almost  entirely  by  way  of  Mont  Cenis; 
Paris  -  Neuchatel  -  Berne  -  Lotschberg  -  only  a  small  fraction  made  use  of  the  St. 
Simplon-Milan:  828  km.  (514  miles).  Gothard.     One  would  imagine  that  the  open- 
Paris-La  Faucille-Geneva-Evian-Milan:  ing  of  the  Simplon  would  change  this  con- 
849  km.  (527  miles).  dition;  as  a  matter  of  fact, it  has  not  done  so. 
Paris  -  Delle  -  Moutier  -  Longeau  -  Bienne  What  effect  the  Lotschberg  lines'  completion 
-Lotschberg-Simplon-Milan:  852  km.  (529  will  have,  or  the  construction  of  the  Faucille 
miles).  tunnel  in  its  turn,  time  alone  can  tell;    but 
Paris  -  La  Faucille  -  Lausanne  -  Simplon  -  as  an  engineering  feat  the  work  commands 
Milan:  860  km.  (534  miles).  our  admiration. 


THE   GARDEN   CITY   MOVEMENT  AND 

GERMAN  WOMEN 

"  C INGLE  life  is  a  winding  road,"  remarked  express  any  wish  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the 

'^  Isabel  Carnaby  to  Paul,  "and  married  house  before  it  is  built.     The  gardens  are  not 

life  a  garden.     Really  every  .spinster  has  at  too  small  to  exclude  fruit  trees  for  the  filling 

some  time  paused  at  the  gate;"  of  jars  to  line  the //aw^mz^Wo-'^  pantry  shelves. 

One  might  quarrel  with  the  epigram,  in-  Everywhere  around  Hellerau  grow  wild  the 

asmuch  as  husbands  are  rarely  as  delightful  green  fertilizing  lupine  stalks  that  are  gradu- 

as  an  English  garden,  for  if  they  were,  no  ally   turning   the   sandy   heath   into   fertile 

v/ayfaring  spinster  Avould  hesitate  to  open  earth.     Already  the  flaunting  sweet  peas  and 

the  gate.     But  it  might  be  amended  so  as  to  scarlet  bean   flower  along  long   trellis   and 

read,"  Married  life  offers  a  garden  as  bait  and,  pumpkins   and   gourd   vine    trail   with    the 

it   may    be,    compensation    for    taking    the  weight  of  their  fruit.     Small  fruit  trees  are 

husband."     The    theory    perhaps    accounts  propped  and  tended  by  the  patient  women 

for  the  success  of  the  model  garden  city  of  gardeners  whose  improved  health  is  perhaps 

Letchworth  founded  in  1903,  by  which  less  due  as  much  to  the  pride  of  property  as  to  the 

prosperous  women  were  enabled  to  attain  the  work  in  the  open  air  and  the  freedom  from 

garden  after  having  struggled  in  a  city  with  worry  about  summer  food  supplies.     In  all 

the  husband  and  without   the  reward  for  of  the  higher  schools  for  girls  there  have 

endurance — the  garden.     It  is,  too,  for  that  lately  been  introduced  courses  of  instruction 

most  sympathetic  stratum  of  the  German  in  the  art  of  gardening,  and  some  of  the  girls 

burgher  class,  the  klcin  Biirgcr-Leut,  for  the  who  have  aided  their  mothers  in  Hellerau 

wives    of    mechanics,    foremen    and    small  will  naturally  elect  to  follow  these  classes  and 

officials  as  well  as  wives  of  art  craftsmen  that  later  on  in  their  own  gardens  bring  the  ideas  of 

the  movement  for  more  gardens  has  spread  trained  specialists  to  aid  them  in  their  natural 

from  England  to  Germany.     Helene  Helbig-  desire  to  outstrip  their  early  attempts.     At 

Trankner  describes  in  the  Fraucn-Rundschau  Letchworth  the  women  ha\-e  organized  read- 

(Berlin)  the  results  of  the  Hellerau  experi-  ing   rooms   and   clubs   and   Frau   Trankner 

ment  near  Dresden,  founded  by  the  owner  of  hopes  that  the  German  ladies  of  the  new 

the  Arts  and  Crafts  Workshops.  garden  cities  that  are  springing  up  around 

The  workmen  are  offered  homes  at  this  the  big  towns  will  follow  this  lead  and  assist 

place  in  the  midst  of  a  wood  of  Scotch  iirs  their  less   fortunate   sisters   in   mental   and 

on  sandy  heath  ground.    The  home  consists  social   development.     Frau    Trankner    even 

of  a  combined  living  room  and  kitchen,  two  mentions  the  possibility  of  suffrage  finding  a 

large  bedrooms  and  a  wash  room  and  bath  fertile  ground  among  the  women  gardeners, 

room.     The  artists  employed  in  the  work-  This  is  perhaps  only  an  association  of  ideas, 

shops  use  their  living  room  as  studio  and  can  but  it  seems  enough  for  the  present  that  the 
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healthy  mdividualism  that  demands  a  sepa- 
rate house  and  a  piece  of  ground  from  which 
no  landlord  has  a  right  to  evict,  has  been 
met  more  than  halfway  by  the  companies, 
and,  too,  that  the  decrease  of  labor  for  work- 
men's wives  in  the  factories  has  been  counter- 
balanced by  this  new  means  of  aiding  their 
families. 

To  this  duller  side  we  are  convinced  that 
the  gardeners  themselves  have  given  less 
thought  than  to  the  joy  of  color  and  smell  of 
li\'ing  plants  and  the  pleasure  of  homely  nose- 
gays on  the  table  beside  the  Kompott  made 
from  their  own  plums  and  pears.  In  the 
towns  in  the  poorest  quarters  every  small 
fruit  stand  has  a  jugful  of  tiowers,  and  the 
women  with  their  market  baskets  pay  the 


ten  pfennigs  as  they  go  out  and  stoop  for  the 
gentians  or  buttercups  or  dahlias.  In  the 
markets  the  best  customers  of  the  flower 
woman  are  not  the  cooks  or  Dienstmddchen 
of  the  rich,  but  just  the  klein  Biirger-Leut. 

From  this  unaffected  attachment  to  flow- 
ers, so  part  and  parcel  of  their  daily  life  more 
than  any  social-ethical  propaganda,  is  to  be 
awaited  the  higher  result  of  the  garden  move- 
ment in  Germany.  Frau  Trankner  provokes 
the  impatience  of  all  who  lo^•e  gardens  with 
her  introduction  of  the  suffragist  leading 
motive.  What,  in  the  name  of  buttercups 
and  gentian  and  dahlia  and — yes,  of  homely 
but  delicious  \)\\im  Kompott — has  suffragism 
to  do  within  the  hedges  of  the  gardens  of  the 
poet  and  thinker  folk? 


MODERN   COMEDY   IN   SPAIN 


'T^HOUGH  Spain's  literature  and  music 
-*■  have  either  lingered  in  classic  trammels 
or  lagged  behind  the  French  fashions,  her 
drama  has  been  as  progressive  and  distinc- 
tively national  as  her  painting.  The  comedies 
of  Don  Jacinto  Benavente  are  witty  as  Oscar 
Wilde's  with  an  occasional  Old- World  touch 
as  light  as  Henri  Lavendan's  or  a  gust  of 
passion  as  elemental  as  Bernstein.  And  be- 
sides Benavente  bears  the  mantle  of  Cam- 
poamor,  the  Spanish  Heine,  in  his  supreme 
gift  of  irony.  Three  or  four  seasons  ago  the 
little  Lara  theater  in  Madrid  rang  with  the 
ovation  to  Benavente's  comedy  "The  In- 
terests at  Stake."  To  the  bitter  satire  of 
Don  Jacinto,  hitherto  undisputed  dean  of 
dramatists,  we  hear  that  a  muse  almost 
Arcadian  in  its  lulling  optimism  has  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  Lara  public,  captivated  and 
moved  by  the  beauty  of  Martinez  Sierra "s 
"Cancion  de  Cuna"  (Cradle  Song),  accorded 
a  reception  equally  enthusiastic  to  the  young 
writer.  Senor  Don  Julio  Melego  in  Xiicstro 
Tiempo  (Madrid)  declares  that  the  triumph 
was  not  altogether  a  surprise  to  those  who 
have  observed  the  progress  of  the  young  poet 
and  the  gradual  development  of  the  intensity 
of  the  dramatist  of  to-day  seen  in  successive 
tales  and  verses. 

''Gregorio  Martinez  Sierra,"  says  Senor 
Milego,  "is  a  consummate  observer  of  char- 
acter; he  knows  profoundly  the  feminine 
soul,  and  his  great  intuitive  power  is  linked  to 
an  extraordinary  artistic  sensitiveness.  The 
"Cradle  Song"  is  a  sentimental  comedy,  a 
true  poem  that  fingers  the  most  sensitive 
fibers  of  the  heart.  Besides,  it  has  restraint 
and  enchanting  tenderness  and  spontaneity. 


And,  too,  the  inestimable  treasure  of  origi- 
nality. Martinez  Sierra,  like  a  rare  Don  Juan 
of  the  emotions,  has  leaped  the  convent  walls 
and  presents  to  us  the  daily  life  of  a  com- 
munity of  Dominican  nuns.  There  could 
have  been  no  more  difficult  task.  The  author 
was  exposed  to  the  danger  of  evolving  a  con- 
troversial work,  one-sided,  either  from  the 
clerical  or  from  the  radical  standpoint.  But 
he  has  emerged  victorious  in  that  he  has 
confined  himself  to  the  vibratingly  realistic 
painting  of  the  monotonous  life  of  the  nuns 
with  their  little  rivalries,  their  infantine  dis- 
tractions, their  subdued  mirth  and  their  silent 
tragedy.  Nothing  more.  But  from  the 
faithful,  exact  copy  of  reality,  the  "Cradle 
Song"  becomes  a  song  to  life,  a  triumphal 
hymn  to  motherhood,  a  hosanna  to  undying 
love,  universal  in  spite  of  mankind  and  the 
laws  and  religions  of  all  nations,  ages,  and 
races. 

The  plot  is  Aery  simj^le.  In  a  convent 
of  Dominican  Sisters  there  is  a  little  festival 
to  celebrate  the  saint's  day  of  the  Mother 
Superior.  Presents  are  recei\-ed  from  the 
pious  villagers  and  the  local  authorities.  The 
novices  ha\'e  permission  to  speak  and  are 
prattling  gayly  when  the  porter's  bell  rings. 
They  look  through  the  grating.  A  bundle 
has  been  left  and  there  are  echoes  of  retreat- 
ing footsteps  of  some  one  who  brought  it. 
The  novices  take  in  the  bundle  and  discover 
to  their  dismay  that  it  is  a  new-born  infant 
in  a  basket.  The  Mother  Superior  enters. 
The  novices  beg  to  be  allowed  to  keep  the 
child  and  promise  to  bring  it  up  among  them. 
Sister  John  of  the  Cross,  "in  the  world,"  had 
six    little    brothers    and    sisters    whom    she 
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washed  and  dressed,  and  ofifers  herself  as  the 
most  skilled  nurse.  The  convent  physician, 
a  saintly  old  man,  will  be  the  godfather.  The 
Mother  Superior  consents,  and  the  child 
abandoned  by  its  parents  is  adopted  into 
the  community.  The  nuns  retire  to  a  sacred 
oflBce.  Sister  John  of  the  Cross  remains  on 
the  stage  with  the  child.  The  bells  sound 
the  mournful  summons  to  the  choir.  Clouds 
of  incense  float  in  from  the  open  chapel 
door  with  the  psalms  and  murmured  re- 
sponses of  the  nuns.  And  the  young  and 
beautiful  Sister  John  of  the  Cross,  kneeling 
before  the  cradle,  covers  the  baby  with  kisses 
and  coos  to  it,  as  to  her  little  brothers  and 
sisters.  "Darling,  precious,  who  loves  you?" 
Her  maternal  instinct  wakes  in  spite  of  the 
habit  of  bride  of  the  Lord. 

In  the  second  act,  the  author  in  a  very 
fine  interlude  in  verse,  tells  that  eighteen 
years  have  elapsed.  The  child  is  now  a 
vivacious,  gay,  little  woman.  She  fills  no 
monastic  vocation,  and  is  going  to  marry  a 
trustworthy,  most  human  youth.  The  com- 
munity, who  love  her  as  one  loves  a  daughter, 
are  embroidering  the  bridal  linen.  They  are 
all  sad,  anticipating  the  separation  from  the 
girl.  The  time  to  go  comes  and  the  nuns 
weep  bitterly.     With  the  child  goes  a  part 


of  their  hearts — above  all,  of  Sister  John  of 
the  Cross,  who  was  a  real  mother  to  her. 
The  girl  goes  out  into  the  world,  happy  and 
laughing  at  the  future.  The  nuns  stay  buried 
in  the  convent,  intoning  their  dirges  of  the 
passion  and  death  of  Jesus. 

This  is  —  broadly  —  the  outline  of  the 
"Cradle  Song"  When  the  curtain  fell,  the 
audience  was  for  a  moment  chilled  with  hor- 
ror. The  final  scene  is  crushing  in  its  tranquil 
coldness.  Under  the  apparent  calm  and 
childish  gayety  of  the  convent  dwellers,  the 
icy,  silent  tragedies  of  those  flower-souls 
reaped  before  their  blossom,  and  all  sacrifice 
and  resignation,  flashed  before  us.  Martinez 
Sierra  has  written  a  briUiant  page  in  the 
history  of  our  dramatic  literature,  and  this 
single  work  has  unanimously,  clamorously, 
and  definitely  consecrated  its  author  as  one 
of  our  greatest  dramatists. 

The  secret  pride  of  Martinez  Sierra  in 
transferring  to  the  stage  the  poetry  hovering 
over  the  tranquil,  monotonous  life  of  the 
lowly — the  personal  note  of  his  verse — has 
been  justified.  The  Spanish  girl  who  sees 
the  "Cradle  Song"  may  perhaps  hesitate  be- 
fore entering  a  convent.  The  negation  of 
life  and  individuality  will  perhaps  yield  to 
the  braver  ideal  of  patience  and  motherhood. 


THE   GREAT   HISTORICAL  SIGNIFICANCE 

OF   CONFUCIUS 


"C^OR  many  centuries  the  Chinese  sage  who 
is  known  to  the  West  as  Confucius  has 
wielded  a  tremendous  personal  influence  over 
wide  areas  and  vast  numbers  of  mankind.  It 
has  been  said  that  he  is  the  "religious  symbol 
for  the  totality  of  Chinese  civilization."  It 
was  to  him,  says  the  writer  of  an  editorial 
article  in  the  Japan  Herald,  "that  uniform 
development  of  Chinese  civilization  is  due. 
In  so  far,  he,  more  than  any  other  man,  is 
fitted  to  be  the  symboUc  representative  of 
the  Chinese  spirit." 

The  life  of  Confucius  was  not  marked  by 
any  extraordinary  accomplishments.  We 
quote  here  again  from  the  Herald: 

He  was  indeed  a  great  scholar,  possibly  the 
greatest  of  his  time;  he  was  a  good  official,  possibly 
the  best  of  his  time — only  that  he  had  very  little 
opportunity  to  show  his  capacity  in  this  respect; 
he  was  a  teacher  of  genius,  possibly  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  times;  he  was  a  literar>-  compiler 
who  put  the  Chinese  " Bible"  in  the  shape  in  which 
it  has  come  down  to  posterity;  although  the  Chi- 
nese "New  Testament,"  the  so-called  "Shi  King" 
(Four  Books),  based  upon  his  own  teachings,  and 


the  "Old  Testament,"  the  "Wu  King"  (Five 
Books),  edited  by  him,  have  in  later  times  under- 
gone considerable  alterations,  the  above  division 
of  them  being  perhaps  itself  of  much  later  date. 
But  as  for  what  are  called  "great  actions"  it  is  in 
his  case  vain  to  seek  them.  And  even  the  later 
attempts  to  enhance  his  literary  renown  somewhat 
by  ascribing  to  him,  instead  of  the  rather  dry 
"Spring  and  Autumn  Annals,"  which  go  under  his 
name,  the  more  lively  commentary  known  as  "Tso 
Chuan, "  do  not  help  matters  much. 

It  is  in  his  historical  connection,  however, 
we  are  told,  that  Confucius  appears  the  great 
force  he  really  was. 

Chinese  society  in  the  time  of  Confucius  was  in 
a  very  corrupt  condition.  The  degeneration  of  a 
whole  race  is  a  process  which  requires  a  long  time; 
hence  it  was  that  the  final  break-up  did  not  occur 
till  several  centuries  after  Confucius.  But  this 
break-up  was  already  being  prepared  in  his  time, 
and  his  failures  were  by  him  taken  as  a  token  that 
his  generation  were  alrcad\"  past  rcmed>\  In 
recognizing  this,  he  did  not  stand  alone.  The 
saints  and  sages  of  his  time,  who  with  Lao  Tze  at 
their  head,  are  known  to  later  ages  as  the  TaoistS: 
were  well  aware  of  it.  But  whereas  the  Taoists  had 
in  final  despair  left  things  to  take  their  course  and 
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withdrew  from  the  world,  Confucius  did  not  give 
up  the  struggle,  but  had  collected  the  elements  of 
the  existing  civilization  which  were  capable  of  en- 
during and  had  saved  the  plan  of  the  social  struc- 
ture so  that  this  plan  remained  for  succeeding 
generations.  -In  this  sense  is  to  be  understood  the 
often  miscomprehended  saying  that  Confucius  was 
a  "transmitter  and  not  a  creator."  Yet  he  de- 
veloped the  old  plan  in  one  point,  and  that  just  the 
weak  point.  The  protectors  of  civilization  before 
him  had  been  great  princes — seven  in  all  are  named 
■ — the  protectors  of  civilization  after  him  were  the 
scholars.  By  this  means  the  structure  of  Chinese 
civilization  became  in  a  sense  independent  of  the 
chances  of  succession  of  rulers,  independent  of  the 
change  of  dynasties,  even  to  some  extent  inde- 
pendent of  the  blood  of  the  races  that  circulated 
in  this  great  organism.    The  ethnological  composi- 


tion of  China  has  several  times  undergone  changes 
as  great  as  Europe  underwent  at  the  time  of  the 
break-up  of  the  Roman  Empire  by  the  northern 
races,  yet  the  structure  of  Chinese  civilization 
remained  unaffected,  so  that  to  the  uninitiated 
the  change  of  races  is  hardly  perceptible.  This 
strength  of  the  system  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Con- 
fucius made  it  independent  of  physical  conditions 
and  based  it  on  the  broad  foundation  of  the  class 
which  were  the  moral  representatives  of  the  whole 
people,  the  class  of  the  scholars. 

Since  that  time,  concludes  the  editorial, 
the  Confucian  system  has  ruled  without  a 
rival  in  China:  the  system  of  democratic  ab- 
solutism on  the  base  of  the  family  principle 
and  protected  by  an  aristocracy  of  intellect." 


THE  PARLIAMENTARY  SITUATION  IN  TURKEY 


TT/HEN  Said  Pasha,  "  the  Grand  Old  Man" 
^^  of  Turkey,  assumed  the  Grand  Vizier- 
ship  on  the  last  day  of  September,  soon  after 
the  opening  of  hostilities  with  Italy,  it  was 
his  eighth  premiership,  the  other  seven  having 
taken  place  under  the  reign  of  Abdul-Hamid. 
Although  past  the  nineties,  "Kutshuk"  (the 
Small)  Said  Pasha  was  considered  a  shrewd 
diplomat,  an  able  jurist,  and  an  experienced 
premier.  Under  these  circumstances,  at  a 
time  when  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire was  threatened,  he  was  expected  to  rally 
every  force  around  him.  His  abihty  was 
recognized  even  by  his  numerous  enemies, 
the  only  objection  being  his  great  age  and 
some  of  his  acts  during  the  old  Sultan's 
regime. 

The  life  story  of  Said  Pasha  is,  in  fact,  the 
history  of  Turkey  for  the  past  35  years.  At 
the  time  of  the  Russian  war  of  1876-77,  he 
was  the  First  Secretary  of  Abdul-Hamid,  and 
it  was  his  influence,  his  enemies  say,  that 
brought  about  the  introduction  of  certain 
clauses  in  the  first  constitution  which  ulti- 
mately closed  the  first  Parliament.  It  was 
he,  they  claim  further,  who  was  instrumental 
in  bringing  over  to  the  Yildiz  Palace  the 
entire  SubUme  Porte. 

Said  Kettsburg  claims  and  publishes  his 
"  Memoires,"  adorned  with  many  interesting 
documents  to  prove  his  assertions,  that  he 
was  always  a  liberal,  that  he  was  disgraced 
by  Abdul-Hamid  on  account  of  his  opposi- 
tion to  some  of  the  latter's  despotic  acts, 
that  he  always  advised  his  sovereign  to  revive 
the  constitution. 

At  the  opening  of  the  present  Parliament, 
Said  was  elected  President  of  the  Senate  and 
was  still  the  head  of  that  body  when  he  as- 
sumed the  premiership.     He  presided  over 


the  General  Assembly,  at  San  Stefano,  in 
April,  1909,  the  body  which  deposed  Abdul- 
Hamid.  He  is  a  typical  Turk,  stubborn 
rather  than  energetic,  cunning  and  shrewd 
and  very  dogmatic.  In  foreign  politics  he 
has  always  been  considered  on  England's 
side  rather  than  on  Germany's. 

His  first  mistake  was  to  form  a  cabinet 
in  which  two-thirds  of  the  members  were  of 
the  outgoing  Hakki  Pasha  cabinet,  which 
was  under  impeachment  by  the  Parliament 
for  having  left  Tripoli  without  protection. 
It  is  true  that  he  claimed  to  have  retained 
these  members,  because  he  could  not'  find 
better  men  for  the  offices,  and  he  promised  to 
overhaul  the  entire  cabinet  within  six  weeks. 
This  he  never  did.  Then  he  signed  an  agree- 
ment with  Imam  Yahia  of  Yemen,  who  was 
in  revolt,  which  is  incompatible  with  the 
sovereign  rights  of  the  Sultan  and  Caliph  over 
that  section  of  the  empire.  The  immediate 
convocation  of  the  Parliament  and  his  min- 
isterial programme  as  laid  before  that  body 
were  considered  of  good  omen.  But  soon  he 
showed  that  he  was  too  much  under  the 
influence  of  the  "Committee  of  Union  and 
Progress,"  the  Young  Turkish  party,  or,  as 
some  claim  and  perhaps  correctly,  that  the 
committee  was  too  much  under  the  influence 
of  the  "old  shrewd  man." 

Whatever  the  real  situation,  almost  the 
entire  press  with  the  exception  of  the  Ta- 
il ine  (Echo),  began  a  systematic  campaign 
against  him,  and  even  the  journals  considered 
friendly  to  the  Committee — who  advanced 
the  theory  that  Said  Pasha  was  influencing 
the  Young  Turk  party — attacked  him  very 
bitterly  and  begged  him  "to  resign  and  the 
committee  to  hand  the  government  over  to 
the  opposition  party,"  for  the  welfare  of  the 
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country,  which  was  in  danger  from  the  unex- 
pected attack  by  Italy. 

The  Turkish  papers  being  very  fond  of 
polemics  and  the  statesmen  adepts  in  the 
art  of  slandering  one  another,  the  whole 
country,  from  Parliament  down  to  the 
smallest  cafes,  including  universities,  schools, 
clubs,  journals,  started  attacks  and  counter 
attacks,  open  letters  accusing  every  liv- 
ing man  of  any  prominence  of  crimes  of 
all  sorts,  from  murder  down  to  the  employ- 
ment of  agents  provocateurs  and  spying  for 
the  old  Sultan,  grafting,  freemasonry, 
heresy,  etc.  This  contributed  to  make  the 
already  excited  Turkish  blood  boil.  The 
situation  in  the  ParKament  and  the  Senate 
became  more  and  more  acute,  and  Said  Pasha 
and  his  cabinet  did  nothing  except  defend 
themselves  and  attack  members  and  others, 
among  the  dead  as  well  as  among  the  Living. 

While  the  Italian  fleet  was  said  to  be  near 
the  Dardanelles,  while  Russia  was  threaten- 
ing to  reopen  the  "Question  of  the  Straits," 
while  Persia's  independence  was  menaced — 
a  most  important  question  for  the  Porte — 
while  the  defenders  of  Tripoli  were  sacrificing 
themselves  to  defend  the  integrity  of  their 
country  and  the  internal  strife  in  Parliament 
and  outside  of  it  was  becoming  more  and 
more  acute,  the  Cretan  question  assumed 
troublesome  form,  the  frequent  border  skir- 
mishes on  the  Bulgarian,  Montenegrin  and 
Greek  frontiers,  the  great  number  of  revolu- 
tionary bands  invading  Macedonia  from 
Bulgaria  and  infesting  the  vilayets  of  Mon- 
astir,  Salonica  and  Kossovo,  leaving  ruin 
and  murder  behind  them;  the  railroad  out- 
rages and  bomb-throwing  at  mosques  and 
barracks,  by  these  bands,  in  order  to  cause 
massacres  of  Christians  and  eventual  Euro- 
pean intervention — all  these  troubles,  together 
with  unrest  in  Armenia  and  Kurdistan  and 
the  personal  fights  and  scandals  in  the  capital 
and  Parliament,  made  the  situation  well- 
nigh  desperate.  During  the  month  of  De- 
cember the  press  was  continually  pointing 
out  to  the  cabinet  its  faults  and  the  necessity 
to  give  place  to  a  stronger  combination, 
which  would  be  respected  abroad  and  enjoy 
full  confidence  at  home.  The  various  oppo- 
sition parties  were  forming  a  block,  called 
the  "Liberal  Understanding,"  containing  all 
political  parties  and  those  of  the  different 
nationaUties,  except  the  Socialists,  hav-ing 
among  its  members  many  deserters  from  the 
Young  Turkish  party.  As  the  regular  par- 
liamentary elections  of  191 2  are  approaching 
it  is  understood  that  the  new  coalition  party 
is   going,    to   oppose   then   an   united   front 


against  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress, 
as  in  their  platform  they  are  trying  to  please 
every  one.  A  very  significant  fact  is  the 
success  of  the  candidates  for  M.  P.  of  the 
new  party,  recently  at  Constantinople. 

The  most  critical  situation  of  the  govern- 
ment arose  when,  during  December,  Said 
Pasha  introduced  in  Parliament  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution,  signed  by  aU  the 
Ministers,  changing  article  35  of  that  docu- 
ment. It  was  marked  "  Urgent "  and  modified 
the  above-mentioned  article  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  affect  most  seriously  the  privileges  of 
the  Parliament  and  the  Senate,  This  is  the 
amendment  introduced  by  the  government: 

In  case  the  Chamber  refuse  definitively  and  after 
many  presentations,  a  proposition  of  the  cabinet, 
the  Sovereign  has  the  right  either  to  accept  the 
resignation  of  the  cabinet  or  to  dissolve  the  Cham- 
ber, provided  that  elections  will  take  place  within 
the  following  three  months;  the  dissolution  of  the 
House  can  only  be  decreed  once  during  a  parlia- 
mentary session.  All  parliamentary  labors  will 
be  suspended  during  time  of  war.  The  Sovereign 
is  free  not  to  ask  the  advice  of  the  Senate  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  Chamber. 

Said  Pasha  defended  this  amendment  in 
a  very  long  speech  in  Parliament,  stating  that 
he  was  hampered  by  the  Chamber  in  his 
proposed  peace  negotiations  with  Italy  and 
that  he  needed  peace  to  carry  out  his  minis- 
terial programme.  Replying  to  his  critics 
in  the  press  and  in  the  Chamber,  he  defended 
all  his  acts  during  his  public  life,  tried  to  prove 
his  liberalism,  denied  any  intention  of  a 
coup  d'etat  as  was  attributed  to  him, 
proclaimed  himself  a  founder  and  defender 
of  the  constitution,  instead  of  the  accusation 
of  having  killed  it  at  the  time  of  his  first 
Grand- Viziership  in  1878,  and  assured  the 
Chamber  that  he  would  not  dissolve  it,  but 
needed  absolutely  this  amendment  to  the 
constitution  in  order  to  organize  a  strong 
government  and  not  be  disturbed  every  day 
by  quarrels  and  personal  attacks.  The 
opposition  accused  him  of  trying  to  play  the 
same  game  as  in  1878,  and  of  being  willing 
to  make  peace  with  Italy  on  dishonorable 
terms.  Although  the  amendment  was  re- 
ferred to  a  commission,  it  needs  the  ".  ote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Chamber  to  become  a 
law,  and  as  the  opposition  absented  itself 
en  masse  from  the  Chamber  during  the 
vote,  there  being  no  quorum.  Said  Pasha 
with  the  entire  cabinet  resigned;  almost  at 
once  he  was  summoned  to  form  a  new  cabi- 
net with  very  few  changes.  The  prospects 
are  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  pass  his  amend- 
ment, and  it  may  happen  that  his  ninth 
cabinet  will  soon  follow  the  fate  of  the  last  one. 
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Against  the  lonely  Tanine  (Echo),  the 
Committee's  organ,  whose  editor  is  the  able 
politician  and  economist,  Djahid  Bey,  to- 
gether with  Babanzade  Ismail  Hakki  Bey, 
the  ex-Minister,  are  united  the  Yeni  Gazette, 
the  Tessissat,  the  Ikdam,  the  Alemdar,  all 
the  journals  of  the  different  nationalities 
and  the  Jeune  Turc. 

The  last-named  journal  mercilessly  attacks 
Said  Pasha  and  the  Committee  in  a  series 
of  articles,  entitled:  "As  in  Old  Byzantium," 
"The  Modern  Saidism  Is  Not  Different 
from  the  Ancient  and  Medieval  Sort," 
"Poor  Constitution."    It  says  further: 

"The  constitution  can  be  modified  only  in  a 
more  liberal  sense,  while  Said  Pasha  is  trying  to 
correct  the  same  in  a  reactionary  manner.  .  .  . 
This  old  man  has  had  all  the  honors  and  dishonors 
a  mortal  can  desire.  .  .  Let  him  toward  the  end 
of  his  long  life  and  career    have  a  little  pity  on 


that  people  from  whom  he  has  obtained  every- 
thing and  renounce  such  projects,  which  will 
surely  trouble  our  internal  peace.  .  .  We  must 
have  union  and  defend  our  integrity  threatened 
everywhere.  Is  Constantinople  to  look  like  By- 
zantium, and,  like  the  Byzantines,  fight  one  another 
over  insignificant  questions,  while  Sultan  Moham- 
med II  was  battering  down  the  walls  of  their  city? 
Is  it  by  acting  so  that  we  are  going  to  help  our 
people  regenerate  themselves  and  give  them  the 
blessings  of  civilization?  .  .  .  Said  Pasha  will  be 
the  ruin  of  our  country,  and  will  invite  by  his 
acts  the  greedy,  imperialist  Europe  to  our  di- 
vision. ,  .  Said  Pasha  has  created  Hamid  and 
killed  liberty  in  1878;  he  is  still  playing  his  origi- 
nal role.  .  .  We  do  not  believe  that  the  amend- 
ment will  have  the  two-thirds  vote  necessary  to 
pass  in  the  Chamber,  and  we  have  hope  in  the 
intelligence  and  patriotism  of  our  deputies,  and 
this  for  the  ultimate  welfare  of  our  country  and 
the  future  of  our  constitutional  regime.  .  .  Let 
the  Committee  be  careful,  because  this  old  man, 
stubborn  and  crafty,  can  easily  get  the  better  of 
the  Committee  and  thus  give  free  course  to  his 
contradictions  and  hatred.  .  .  ." 


STATE   INSURANCE   IN   ITALY 


AN  example  of  the  prevailing  tendency 
•^^  toward  the  nationalization  of  large  enter- 
prises is  given  by  the  Italian  project  of  State 
life  insurance,  ^as  described  in  an  article  in  the 
Rassegna  Nazionale  by  Signor  F.  Giordani. 

The  obligatory  insurance  of  wage-earners 
whose  earnings  would  not  enable  them  to 
make  adequate  provision  for  temporary  or 
permanent  disability,  or  for  old  age,  has  long 
been  practiced  in  Germany,  and  has  recently 
been  introduced  in  France,  Italy,  and  very 
recently  England,  and  this  Italian  project  is 
primarily  designed  to  provide  a  much-needed 
subsidy  for  the  State  pension  fund.  Realiz- 
ing that  the  legitimate  profits  of  life  insurance 
are  very  large,  and  that  the  immense  reserves 
held  by  the  insurance  companies  constitute  a 
powerful  financial  resource,  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment proposes  that  the  State  take  over 
the  entire  business  of  life  insurance,  excluding 
all  private  undertakings,  whether  native  or 
foreign,  from  this  field. 

The  projected  law  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Institution  for  life 
insurance,  having  its  seat  in  Rome,  and 
placed  under  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
Trade  and  Commerce.  No  one  is  to  be  al- 
lowed to  make  any  contract  for  life  insurance 
with  any  other  institution  or  company.    The 


various  companies  now  doing  business  in 
Italy  are  to  be  required  to  furnish  the  gov- 
ernment with  a  list  of  their  policyholders, 
and  the  policies  are  then  to  be  valued  and 
liquidated.  All  right  to  claim  indemnity 
or  compensation  for  injury  resulting  from 
the  execution  of  the  law  is  denied  to  the 
existing  companies.  The  writer  character- 
izes the  scheme  as  weak  and  unwise  and 
concludes  his  arraignment  of  the  proposed 
legislation  with  the  following  words: 

The  truth  is  that  this  proposed  law  is  mani- 
festly a  first  step  in  the  direction  of  national  cen- 
tralization, and  in  that  of  the  confiscation  of  pri- 
vate property.  .  .  .  No  serious  considerations  of 
public  interest  justify  its  introduction,  as  has  been 
convincingly  shown  by  the  critics  of  the  project. 
For  all  who  have  carefully  examined  it  the  ques- 
tion arises.  What  guarantees  can  the  government 
offer  that  premiums  will  remain  as  stable  as  they 
have  heretofore  been  in  the  case  of  the  present  life 
insurance  companies?  The  government  cannot 
well  place  its  capital  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest 
than  that  now  in  force  for  the  national  debt, 
namely,  from  3  per  cent,  to  33^  per  cent.,  and  the 
new  institution  would  scarcely  be  able  to  realize 
the  4J4  per  cent,  or  43^2  per  cent,  indispensable  to 
cover  expenses,  maintain  the  present  rates,  and 
leave  a  small  margin  of  profit.  Hence,  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  only  a  comparatively 
small  sum  could  ever  be  applied  to  the  invalid  or 
old-age  pensions. 


THE  PLAN  FOR  BETTER  CURRENCY 

WITH   OTHER   NEWS  OF  BUSINESS  AND   INVESTMENT 


"In    Reserve" — The   German         expansion    of    business    activity.       Conse- 
Cabman  quently,  when  the  manufacturer  or  merchant 

appHes  to  his  bank,  at  times  when  he  can  use 
*"T^HE  little  story  of  the  German  cabman,  money  best;  when  he  knows  it  has  hundreds 

■*•  I  think,  will  best  answer  your  ques-  of  thousands  or  millions  of  perfectly  good 
tion."  The  speaker  was  Mr.  George  Paish,  currency  in  its  vault;  after  he  has  proven  him- 
editor  of  the  London  Statist.  As  a  visiting  self  perfectly  solvent  and  entitled  to  borrow 
economist  of  international  note,  he  had  been  some  of  it — he  finds  difficulty  because  "There 
requested,  by  a  representative  of  this  de-  must  always  be  at  least  the  legal  reserve  in 
partment,  to  lay  bare  the  root  of  the  trouble  this  bank." 
with  our  present  currency  system.  In  every  other  civilized  country  reserves 

On  the  8th  of  last  month  this  story  came  in  finance  are  used  as  "reserves"  are  used  in 
to  mind  again.  For  on  that  day  the  bill  for  war — to  be  held  ofi'  until  the  psychological 
a  new  and  better  currency  system  was  filed  moment,  and  then  thrown  into  action  with 
with  Congress  by  the  National  Monetary  all  the  impetus  and  concentration  possible. 
Commission.  With  it  went  a  report  enum-  It  is  such  centralization  of  reserves  that  the 
crating  the  seventeen  chief  defects  of  the  Monetary  Commission's  bill  provides  for. 
present  plan.  They  all  center  around  the  If  the  scheme  lacks  sufficient  checks  against 
moral  of  Mr.  Paish's  story. 

This  began  with  the  com- 
plaints of  poor  cab-service  in 
a  certain  small  German  town. 
The  worthy  local  authorities 
finally  passed  an  ordinance 
providing  that  at  each  offi- 
cially designated  cab-stand 
there  should  always  be  found 
at  least  one  cab. 

The  next  night,  one  of  the 
chief  complainants,  a  visiting 
English  lord,  found  himself 
caught  in  a  heavy  rainstorm 
on  his  way  to  a  dinner.  A 
solitary  vehicle  stood  waiting 
at  j  the  principal  cab-stand. 
He  jumped  into  it.  But  the 
driver  refused  to  budge  — 
quoting  the  new  official 
placard:  "There  shall  always 
be  one  cab  at  each  cab-stand."        ,_, .         ,      .     ,,,        ,    o.  ^  ■     ^     •,•        ,.    •    xr     -.r   , 

y,  1       .             ,.,  ■    _    ,  (This  transfer  of  gold  from  the  Sub-Treasury  is  a  famihar  sight  in  New  York. 

It  SOUnaS    increcllble;     but  Butfewstop  to  consider  how  Uttle  real  money  (of  which  gold  is  the  universal  basis) 

it    is  upon    an     exactly    par-  actually  changes  hands  as  compared  with  the  total  transactions  of  the   "money- 

nllp]  hnQi<;     tVi-it     fVip      ^    t'rf»  business" — banking.     Wherefore  that  business  is  more  liquid,  tends  more  easily  to 

money  system  of  the  United 

States    operates  —  when    it 

doesn't  break  down.     Each 

of    the     25,000    National 

and  State  banks,  in  good  times  and   bad,   the  possibility  of  private  or  sectional  control, 

is   required  by  law  to   keep  reserves  vary-  it  is  the  business  of  Congressmen  to  add  them. 

ing  from  10  to  25  per  cent.     Now  ours  has  If  any  other  provisions  are  unwise,  it  is  the 

been   the   only  nation,   and   is   still,   which  business  of  Congressmen  to  modify   them. 

doesn't,  increase  its  currency   to   meet  the  But  as  to  the  beauty  of  its  principle — the 


SHIPPING  GOLD- 


-AN  OBJECT  LESSON  IN  THE  CONCENTRATION 
OF  BANKING  CONTROL 


concentrate  than  any  other.  On  January  9.  the  New  York  banks  (representing 
nearly  two-thirds  the  transactions  of  the  nation  in  money  and  credit)  "cleared" 
$361,519,278.  But  less  than  one-eighteenth  of  this  changed  hands — that  mostly 
in  gold  certificates.  The  Sub-Treasur\-,  the  largest  single  factor,  "balanced"  with 
only  $101,724) 
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average  banker  or  business  man  of  experience 
beyond  a  single  small  locality  needs  no  argu- 
ment. For  the  bill  seeks  to  make  "reserves" 
the  common  fund  of  all  the  banks^a  medium 
through  which  the  credit  of  any  business  man 
or  farmer  may  be  converted  into  cash.  And 
this  cash  is  to  be,  not  the  old  bond-secured 
bank-notes,  but  notes  issued  by  the  Reserv^e 
Association  itself,  secured  by  the  soundest 
private  security  —  properly  indorsed  com- 
mercial paper. 

Perversities  of  "Currency"  To-day 

\  NY  Congressman  who  noted,  on  January 
"^  8,  the  filing  of  the  bill  for  a  better  cur- 
rency could  have  learned  several  reasons 
why  relief  is  needed,  simply  by  reading  the 
current  newspapers.  While  the  curtain  was 
thus  rung  down  on  the  Monetary  Commis- 
sion's four  years'  labors,  there  were  piling  up 
on  all  sides  fresh  evidences  of  the  perversities 
inevitable  under  the  old  law  of  '63. 

For  instance,  statistics  became  available  to 
show  that  the  "interior"  or  "country"  banks, 
during  the  last  five  months  of  191 1,  had  been 
rushing  currency  to  New  York  until  their  de- 
posits there,  on  January  i,  totaled  no  less 
than  $70,000,000.  Yet  that  particular  period 
is  the  one  when  the  flow  of  money  is  usually 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Normally,  in  the 
autumn,  more  currency  is  needed.  West  and 
South,  for  use  in  moving  the  crops.  During 
the  same  five  months  of  1910,  for  example, 
the  New  York  banks  "lost"  to  the  interior 
$8,154,000;  in  1909,  $12,314,000;  and  in  1908, 
$8,186,000. 

Obviously,  the  country  was  flooded  last 
year  with  money  that  it  did  not  need.  A 
"natural"  currency  would  have  contracted  as 
a  result  of  the  smaller  volume  of  business. 
But  take  the  month  of  December.  In  spite 
of  the  $43,ooo,ooo-odd  sent  to  New  York 
banks,  the  month's  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  money  in  circulation  totaled  only  $3,- 
000,000. 

Little  wonder  that  money  in  New  York 
during  January  was  going  begging  at  3  per 
cent.  This  meant  trouble  for  the  bankers. 
In  order  to  keep  their  great  stocks  profitably 
employed,  they  were  compelled  to  loan 
abroad,  where  interest  rates  were  higher. 
This,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  had 
already  sent  more  than  $150,000,000  to  the 
other  side — mostly  to  Germany. 

Besides,  "too  much  money"  is  as  bad  for 
the  community  as  for  the  individual.  The 
showing  of  strength  imparted  to  the  market 
for  certain  classes  of  investment  bonds  was 


more  or  less  fictitious.  These  were  not  en- 
joying the  "distribution"  that  usually  follows 
the  enormous  January  interest  and  dividend 
payments  by  the  corporations — $233,000,000 
this  year.  The  big  banks  were  bidding  for 
bonds  actively,  adding  to  an  already  "high 
record"  of  security  holdings,  more  than  a 
billion  and  a  quarter  for  the  national  institu- 
tions alone.  Even  gilt-edged  bonds  yielded 
the  banks  a  higher  interest  return  than  could 
be  obtained  in  the  open  money  market. 

What  will  happen  later,  should  industry 
and  trade  and  transportation  turn  out  active 
and  profitable?  More  money  will  be  needed. 
Then,  however,  it  will  be  scarce.  Interest 
rates  will  soar,  loans  will  be  called  and  securi- 
ties forced  on  the  market  with  all  the  attend- 
ant disturbances  that  have  been  felt  so  fre- 
quently in  the  past.  Will  Congress  provide  a 
money-system  that  is  "natural"?  So  it  is 
hoped. 

Money  Theories  and  Money 
Conditions 

'  I  ''HERE  lingers  in  some  minds  a  general 
■*•  and  honest  reluctance  to  approve  of  any 
currency  plan  that  involves  "concentration." 
While  popular  editorial  writers  still  fear  the 
possibility  of  "railroading  a  scheme  to  cen- 
tralize the  credit  of  the  country  and  put  the 
supreme  power  of  the  purse  in  the  hands  of  a 
close  corporation, " — when  they  declare  that 
"to  control  the  banks  of  the  country  is  to 
control  the  business  of  the  country";  and 
that  "it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  American 
people  do  not  intend  to  have  the  business  of 
the  country  controlled  by  any  set  of  men," 
it  seems  proper  to  repeat  that  centralization 
of  banking  power  at  present  is  not  a  theory, 
but  a  condition. 

As  this  department  showed  in  January,  1 9 10, 
the  Morgan  banking  house  and  its  associates 
even  then  controlled  institutions  with  re- 
sources of  more  than  $2,000,000,000.  They 
were  influential  also  in  the  financial  direction 
of  railroad,  industrial  and  public  service  cor- 
porations with  aggregate  capital  of  $7,500,- 
000,000.  They  wielded  assets  of  banks  and 
insurance  companies  in  New  York  City  alone 
equal  to  14  per  cent,  of  the  assets  of  all  the 
national  banks.  And  since  these  estimates 
were  made,  the  power  of  the  "  Morgan  house  " 
and  its  allies  has  been  still  further  extended. 
They  figured  most  prominently  in  the  bank- 
ing changes  of  191 1 — a  year  notable  for  the 
large  number  of  small  banks  that  were  actu- 
ally merged  with  larger  institutions  or  passed 
under  their  control. 
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Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  de-  Here  was  Wall  Street's  own  declaration 

velopment,  which  has  been  going  on  in  other  that  it  is  not  so  jealous,  as  has  been  popularly 

financial   centers — in   Boston,   Philadelphia,  supposed,  of  being  "every  inch  a  king."    Its 

Chicago,   St,   Louis,   Los  Angeles  and   San  heavy  crown  will  be  removed  if  the  Monetary 

Francisco,  as  well  as  in  New  York — is  the  Commission's  bill  becomes  a  law.     The  bill 

result  of  a  conspiracy.     It  is  nobody's  inven-  pro\ddes  for  forty-six  directors  of  the  Asso- 

tion.    It  reflects  an  inevitable  tendency — like  elation,  seven  of  them  ex-officio — one  Gover- 

concentration  in  industry.    Fortunately  it  has  nor  of  the  Association,  and  two  deputies,  the 

been  directed  by  master  financial  minds — by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of 

men  who  are  referred  to  as  among  the  great  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 

constructionists  in  the  country's  material  de-  Labor  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 

velopment.    Whether  it  be  a  "money  trust,"  Thirty-nine  are  to  be  elected  by  the  member 

Congressman  Lindbergh's  impending  investi-  banks. 

gation  should  decide.     By  any  name,  it  has  But  of  these  thirty-nine  directors.   New 

some    advantages.     As    one    authority    re-  York  banks  would  have  a  voice  in  choosing 

marked  last  month,  through  it  "depositors  of  less  than  lo  per  cent.    And  this,  despite  the 

the  banks  have  been  assured  added  safety  and  fact  that  they  possess  fully  30  per  cent,  of 

far  better  facilities  than  they  have  ever  en-  the  banking  resources  of  the  country.    How 

joyed  before."  that  representation  would  compare  with  the 

Of  course,  in  the  largest  view,  no  private  representation  of  banks  in  other  sections  ap- 

money  centralization  should  be  permitted,  pears  from  the  following  table: 

What  assurance  can  be  given  that  the  sue-  „        *    ,^  .  , 

.    , ,  ,     °  ,  Per  cent,  or  Total  Per  cent,  of  Represen- 

CeSSOrS    of    the    men    who    now    possess    such  Banking  Resources        tation  in  Reseri-e  Asso. 

power  will  be  trustworthy?    The  real  ques-  IJl^^ I°S Blanks .•.•.■..•.■.■.•.fi  'I 

tion  before  the  nation  is:  How  can  the  Amer-  ?o"i*i«'™  ^'V^'^  •, i?  23 

,      ,  1.1  Middle  West  Bank-s 25  30 

lean  people  be  represented  in  the  conceritra-  Far  west  and  Pacific  Bank.s. . .  13  2.'"> 

J.  frii       TV  «■  .  f~,  .      .  Other  Eastern  Banks 10  4 

tion  of  money.     Ihe  Monetary  Commission 

believes  it  has  found  a  way.  Maybe  the  Com-  If  dethroning  Wall  Street  were  the  only 
mission's  plan  in  this  and  other  respects  can  thing  needed  to  assure  success  for  the  cur- 
be  improved  on.  But  its  essential  objects,  as  rency  reform  bill  in  Congress,  it  looks  as 
this  magazine  has  pointed  out  from  time  to  though  the  Monetary  Commission  had 
time,  are  good,  and  indeed  necessary.  sought  to  make  "assurance  double  sure." 


'A  Ruler  on  a  Keg  of  Dynamite"        Has  Labor  a  Right  to  Profits? 


"V^ALL  STREET,  at  present,  is  a  ruler  on 
'  '^  a  keg  of  dynamite."  This  picturesque 
comment  upon  the  money  power  of  New  York 
banks,  made  by  one  of  Wall  Street's  foremost 
bankers — Paul  M.  Warburg  of  Kuhn,  Loeb 
&  Company — was  recalled  last  month  in 
connection  with  an  important  amendment  to 
the  plan  which  the  Monetary  Commission 
had  just  announced. 

Mr.  Warburg,  in  addressing  a  convention 
of  American  bankers,  had  said  further: 
"While  our  present  system  makes  New  York 
the  undoubted  money  center,  and  gives  to  its 
banks  a  position  of  preeminence  and  'pre- 
dominance, this  power  is  possessed  only  at 
the  expense  of  a  responsibility  which  in  times 
of  stress  brings  mortification  and  humiliation. 
Like  many  an  absolute  ruler  in  recent  years, 
it  (Wall  Street)  finds  it  more  conducive  to 
safety  and  contentment  to  forego  some  of  its 
prerogatives — thrust  upon  New  York,  not  by 
its  own  will,  but  as  a  result  of  our  present  laws 
and  conditions — and  to  turn  an  oligarchy 
into  a  constitutional  democratic  federation." 


"  pj  AS  labor  any  moral  right  in  a  successful 

■*•■'•  business  over  and  above  the  market 
price  of  its  service,  which  we  assume  has  been 
paid?" 

This  world-old  question  was  put  again, 
three  weeks  ago,  by  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  American  merchants  and  phil- 
anthropists, Robert  Curtis  Ogden.  He  added 
a  positive  answer: 

"I  feel  it  has  such  a  right — a  moral  equity 
—in  the  net  profits,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  full  application  of  the  Golden  Rule  will 
have  been  made  until  the  obligation  has  been 
recognized  and  paid.  It  is  a  common  saying 
that  corporations  have  no  souls.  To-day  that 
is  only  partially  true.  The  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road has  a  pension  system,  and  the  various  pen- 
sion methods  of  the  United  States  SteelCorpo- 
ration  are  by  stock  ownership  and  bonuses." 

Two  days  previously,  an  eminent  English 
manufacturer.  Sir  William  P.  Hartley,  who 
had  practised  cooperation  for  twenty-seven 
years,  remarked  at  the  annual  meeting  of  liis 
company : 
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"I  don't  say  that  profit-sharing  is  the  cure 
for  all  labor  trouble.  But  the  spirit  of  it  is 
an  absolute  cure.  There  has  been  a  succes- 
sion of  strikes  during  the  past  year,  and 
general  labor  unrest.  What  is  needed  on  both 
sides  is  a  reasonable  attitude.  Labor  is  highly 
organized,  and  organized  labor,  unless  it  is 
carefully  guided,  can  be  as  despotic  as  the 
most  selfish  capitalist." 

An  antidote  to  dynamiting  and  other  de- 
structive incidents  of  the  war  between  capital 
and  labor  is  found  in  the  spread  of  profit- 
sharing  practice  among  American  corpora- 
tions. Year  by  year  new  companies  are 
added  to  the  list  of  those  who  have  learned 
how  to  make  more  money  by  sharing  more 
with  their  employees. 

More  of  the  plans  whereby  workers  are 
made  to  feel  that  they  are  partners  in  the 
business  go  hand-in-hand  with  "scientific 
management."  They  put  a  premium  on 
efficiency.  For  instance,  officers  of  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company,  in  announcing 
a  $500,000  distribution  to  employees  last 
Christmas,  made  it  clear  that  the  money  was 
"in  no  sense  a  gift."  It  is  "merely  a  share 
of  the  profits  of  the  organization  among 
worthy  workers,"  they  said.  "Length  of 
service  or  position  will  not  erititle  employees 
to  participate.  Special  merit  is  the  sole  basis 
of  this  distribution." 

Among  the  oldest  profit-sharing  corpora- 
tions in  America  is  the  Bourne  Cotton  Mills 
of  Fall  River,  Mass.  It  follows  the  practice 
of  distributing  to  its  workers  semi-annual 
dividends  amounting  to  3  per  cent,  of  their 
wages.  The  plan  has  been  continued  suc- 
cessfully for  twenty-two  years  without  a 
break. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  the 
leader  among  those  which  combine  profit- 
sharing  with  stock  ownership.  Last  year  the 
distribution  under  its  bonus  plan  amounted 
to  $1,450,000.  It  announced  also  a  new 
allotment  to  employees  of  25,000  shares  of 
stock  below  the  market  price.  With  that  dis- 
tributed, the  total  par  value  of  stock  owned 
by  30,000  Steel  workers — nearly  15  per  cent, 
of  the  corporation's  whole  force — will  be  over 
$30,000,000. 

No  less  than  45  per  cent,  of  all  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Du  Pont  Powder  Company  are 
employees.  That  company  has  for  years 
given  its  workers  stock  as  bonuses  for  excep- 
tional efficiency.  It  has  also  offered  them 
shares  on  the  subscription  plan.  This  year 
it  will  go  farther  and  encourage  thrift  among 
them  by  placing  at  their  disposal  the  facilities 
of  a  savings  department  which  will  pay  5  per 


cent,  interest — more  than  tney  could  get  at 
regular  savings  banks,  or  by  investing  in  high- 
class  bonds. 

Banks  and  trust  companies  are  also  seeing 
the  wisdom  of  sharing  profits  with  their  em- 
ployees. The  newest  plan  among  such  insti- 
tutions was  announced  last  month  by  Presi- 
dent Clark  Williams  of  the  Windsor  Trust 
Company  of  New  York.  It  provides  for  an 
annual  (fistribution  of  from  5  to  12  per  cent, 
of  the  company's  profits.  All  employees,  no 
matter  how  short  their  terms  of  service,  will 
share  in  proportion  to  their  salaries. 

Caring  for  the  Worker  in  Accident 
and  Old  Age 

A  DOZEN  or  more  American  railroads  and 
•^^  some  of  the  big  banks  now  practice  old 
age  pensioning.  That  scheme  is  more  easily 
adapted  to  some  organizations  than  profit- 
sharing  to  the  industrials.  But  it  may  be- 
come equally  "good  business."  It  is  profit- 
able to  study  the  sort  of  plan  provided  by 
the  British  Old  Age  Pension  Act,  or  the  new 
National  Insurance  Act. 

The  latter  is  tersely  described  by  its  cham- 
pion, David  Lloyd-George,  in  an  interview 
given  to  W.  T.  Stead,  and  published  in  this 
number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  (page  1 94) . 
As  the  British  statesman  defines  it,  "it  is  an 
attempt  made  by  the  State  to  compel  work- 
men and  employers  to  cooperate  in  a  great 
insurance  scheme  for  the  benefit  of  the 
workmen."  It  operates  this  way:  The 
workman  contributes  8  cents  per  week,  the 
employer  6  cents,  and  the  State  adds  4  cents. 
The  fund  thus  created  secures  free  medical 
attention  for  the  workman  and  allows  him  as 
high  as  $2.50  per  week  while  he  is  "off  work." 
Another  section  of  the  act  insures  workmen 
— in  only  a  limited  number  of  trades  at  pres- 
ent— against  unemployment  resulting  from 
other  causes. 

In  predicting  for  his  insurance  bill  the 
cordial  support  of  all  British  employers,  the 
aggressive  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  re- 
marks that  "they  will  soon  realize — as  they 
have  realized  in  Germany — the  great  ad- 
vantages that  accrue  to  them  from  the  in- 
creased efficiency  and  contentment  of  their 
workmen." 

Interested  American  corporation  managers 
or  bank  officials  can  learn  practical  details 
about  these  plans  of  pensions,  insurance,  and 
profit-sharing  by  studying  Lloyd-George's 
reforms,  or  the  practices  of  American  employ- 
ers like  the  Union  Switch  Signal  Company, 
the  Mackay  Companies,  the  Pennsylvania, 
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New  York  Central,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and 
Rock  Island  railroad  companies,  the  National 
City  and  the  First  National  banks  of  New 
York,  and  the  National  Shawmut  Bank  of 
Boston. 

Investments  Defined  by  Govern- 
ment Commission 

IT  is  unusual,  and  encouraging  as  well,  to 
*■  find  an  official  report  of  a  government 
commission  directly  helpful  to  the  private 
citizen.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  quote  below  some 
sentences  of  the  Railroad  Securities  Com- 
mission. They  are  surprisingly  easy  to  read, 
and  helpful  to  any  one  who  is  interested  in 
the  subject  of  investment. 

The  reason  for  the  strikingly  practical 
nature  of  this  report  appears  from  a  study  of 
its  personnel.  Dr.  Hadley  and  his  associates 
come  from  the  rare  walks  in  life  wherein 
activity  and  thinking  on  broad  investment 
subjects  go  together. 

Paragraph  after  paragraph  is  found,  as 
responsive  to  the  public  and  private  dema.nd 
for  clearness  and  conciseness,  as  the  work  of 
the  most  successful  journalist — yet  bearing 
the  stamp  of  government  approval. 

Then,  the  weight  of  authority  is  added. 
In  the  brief  definition  of  railroad  bonds  and 
stocks  which  follows,  there  speaks  the  experi- 
ence of  men  who  have  responsibly  discussed 
and  handled  railroad  stocks  and  bonds  aggre- 
gating literally  billions  of  dollars. 

This  is  how  the  Commission  defines  a  rail- 
road bond:  "Essentially  a  note  made  by  the 
company;  a  promise  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  say  $1000  at  a  specified  date  of  ma- 
turity, and  to  pay  interest  at  specified  rates 
in  the  meantime.  The  obligation  is  definite. 
The  value  is  limited  by  the  terms  of  the 
instrument." 

"But  a  share  of  railroad  stock,"  the  Com- 
mission explains,  "is  of  a  different  and  more 
complex  character.  It  represents  two  things 
instead  of  one:  that  a  certain  sum  has  been 
paid  in;  and  that  the  holder  of  the  stock  has 
a  certain  share  in  the  ownership  of  the  prop- 
erty, of  whatever  value  it  may  prove  to  be. 
The  second  of  these  things  is  what  ultimately 
gives  the  stock  certificate  its  value.  .  .  .  Even 
in  theory,  it  purports  merely  to  show  that 
(what  the  certificate  represents)  is  the 
amount  originally  paid  by  the  subscriber 
when  the  road  was  built.  It  does  not  create 
an  obligation  to  pay  its  face  value,  nor  does 
that  face  represent  its  money  value  as  a 
share.  The  value  varies  with  the  development 
of  the  property  as  a  whole.     If  the  property 


has  been  wisely  located  and  well  managed, 
the  certificate  will  be  worth  more  than  the 
amount  it  represents.  If  the  property  has 
been  unwisely  located  or  badly  managed,  the 
certificate  will  be  worth  less  than  the  amount 
it  represents."  In  short,  "The  value  of  a 
share  of  stock  is  essentially  variable,  its  profit 
essentially  indeterminate." 

All  of  which  is,  from  a  theoretical  point  of 
view,  one  reason  why,  as  has  frequently  been 
remarked  in  these  pages,  to-day's  prices  of 
stocks — their  market  values — are  made  by 
future  not  present  conditicns — why  they  de- 
pend so  much  upon  prophecy;  and  why  pro- 
phecy in  this  field  is  dangerous. 

Millionaires  and  Mines— Mr. 
Carnegie's  Rule 

A  STRIKING  postscript  to  last  month's 
-^*-  "note"  in  this  department,  describing 
the  will  of  the  successful  miner  which  for- 
bade all  beneficiaries  to  invest  in  mines  at 
all,  is  supplied  by  recent  happenings. 

The  man  with  a  small  surplus  who  puts  it 
into  mining  stocks  only  to  lose  it  (as  most  do) 
is  apt  to  feel  he  would  have  won  out — if  only 
he  had  commanded  plenty  of  capital. 

Yet  two  investors  who  figured  in  last 
month's  news  as  heavy  losers  in  the  mining 
field  were  millionaires,  and  "insiders,"  too. 
Each  was  a  director  in  more  than  twenty 
corporations.  Each  benefited  by  personal 
connections  with  a  powerful  financial  group. 

Nevertheless,  one  of  these  investors  wit- 
nessed the  complete  bankruptcy  of  a  Cana- 
dian enterprise  into  which  he  had  ventured, 
even  to  the  extent  of  loaning  it  $25,000. 

The  other  millionaire,  of  a  family  dis- 
tinguished in  public  life,  suft'ered  bankruptcy 
himself — "largely  through  investments  in 
mining  concerns,"  or  rather  mining  prospects. 

Then  here  is  part  of  Andrew  Carnegie's 
testimony  on  January  12: 

I  never  bought  a  share  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
in  my  life;  never  sold  one.  I  am  a  monomaniac  on 
stock  gambling.  My  grandfather  was  ruined  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  in  Scotland.  Once  in  the 
early  days  I  bought  a  lot  of  shares  of  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  stock  in  Philadelphia.  My  banker  said 
I  might  pay  thirty  days  after.  That  was  the  only 
purchase  I  ever  made  on  Exchange. 

Mr.  Carnegie,  of  course,  could  afiford  to  be 
an  extremist.  The  average  business  man 
needs  still  to  discriminate  among  other  peo- 
ple's stocks.  He  wants  to  lay  something  by, 
safe  from  the  risks  of  the  small  business. 
He  is  not  in  a  position,  as  Mr.  Carnegie  was, 
to  invest  all  his  monev  in  himself. 
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"\X^HEN  it  became  known  that  the  Belgian  poet- 
^^  philosopher  had  been  awarded  the  Nobel 
prize  for  literature,  none  of  the  usual  clamorous 
dissent  was  heard — nothing,  in  fact,  but  pleased 
approval.  Back  of  this  rare  accord  between  the 
much-criticised  Swedish  Academy  and  an  irrev- 
erent world  might  lie  nothing  but  admiration 
granted  by  our  reasons  to  one  who  has  molded 
the  unborn  thoughts  of  his  time  into  lucid  and 
melodious  words.  But  I  am  inclined  to  seek  for  a 
more  potent  explanation,  and  to  find  it  in  a  feel- 
ing so  strong  and  intimate  that  it  can  be  described 
only  as  love.  And  this  much,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
universally  given  to  Maeterlinck,  not  as  a  poet  and 
thinker  alone,  but  as  a  personalit}' — as  a  beacon 
soul,  at  once  pure  and  strong,  wise  and  sweet, 
toward  which  our  hearts  instinctively  turn  in  their 
search  for  consolation  and  inspiration.^ 

There  was  a  time,  not  so  very  long  ago,  when,  to 
use  James  Huneker's  striking  phrase,  "Maeter- 
linck meant  for  most  people  a  crazy  crow  mas- 
querading in  tail  feathers  plucked  from  the  Swan 
of  Avon."  As  he  stands  before  us  to-day,  modern 
literature  knows  of  few  more  commanding  figures, 
and  of  none  more  charming.  Springing  from  a 
small  country,  his  genius  has  turned  the  whole 
civilized  world  into  a  fatherland  claiming  him  for 
its  own.  Writing  miniature  plays  for  puppet 
stages,  he  has  taken  his  place  beside  Ibsen  and 
Strindberg  as  a  reformer  of  the  modern  theater. 
Seeking  for  a  form  that  would  fit  his  dreams  even 
more  perfectly  than  his  own  "formless"  dramas,  he 
has  raised  the  philosophical  essay  to  a  height  at- 
tained only  by  Emerson  among  latter-day  writers. 
Though  working  only  for  truth  and  the  joy  of 
working,  his  efforts  have  also  earned  worldly  re- 
turns, enabling  him  to  make  a  home  of  an  old 
Benedictine  abbey,  where  Madame  Maeterlinck, 
who  on  the  stage  is  Georgettfe  Leblanc,  can  find 
ideal  settings  for  "Macbeth"  and  "Pelleas  ct 
Melisande."  That  such  a  man  should,  as  rumor 
asserts,  refuse  to  surrender  his  Belgian  citizenship 
in  order  to  become  a  member  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy seems  too  consistent  with  his  character  not 
to  be  true. 

The  charm  of  this  man,  who  has  given  us  such 
masterpieces  of  soul-penetration  as  "Aglavaine 
and  Selysette"  or  "Wisdom  and  Destiny,"  is 
rendered  doubly  striking  by  a  physical  ruggedness 
and  balance  that  furnish  a  background  of  unex- 
pectedness to  the  subtlety  of  his  speculation  and 
the  delicacy  of  his  artistic  form.  Tall  and  active, 
large  of  limb  and  rather  heavy  featured,  he  is  more 
at  home  out  of  doors  than  in  the  study. 

'The  following  works  by  Maeterlinck  are  available  in 
English,  all  of  them  being  published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
Plays:  Princess  Maleine,  188!);  The  Intruder,  1890;  The 
Blind,  1890;  The  Seven  Princesses.  1891;  Pelleas  and 
Melisande,  1892;  Alladine  and  Palomides,  1894;  Home, 
1894;  The  Death  of  Tintagiles,  1894;  Aglavaine  and  Sely- 
sette. 1896;  Sister  Beatrice.  1901;  Ardiane  and  Bluebeard. 
1901;  Monna  Vanna,  1902;  Joyzelle,  1903;  The  Blue  Bird, 
1909;  Mary  Magdalene,  1910.  Essays:  The  Treasure  of 
the  Humble.  189G;  Wisdom  and  Destiny,  1898;  The  Life  of 
the  Bee,  1900;  The  Buried  Temple,  1902;  The  Double 
Garden,  1904;  The  Measure  of  the  Hours,  1907.  The 
same  firm  has  brought  out  "Maurice  Maeterlinck,"  by 
Edw&rd  Thomas,  and  DufHeld  &  Company  have  issued 
"Maurice  Maeterlinck:   A  Study,"  by  Montrose  J.  Moses. 
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Sweeping  along  the  highroads  in  an  automobile 
driven  by  himself,  or  skimming  the  frozen  surface 
of  some  canal  in  his  native  country,  he  appears 
most  himself.  Yet  there  is  much  both  in  his  ap- 
pearance and  his  habits  that  helps  to  account  for 
that  gentle  calm  which  strikes  us  as  the  dominant 
spirit  of  his  work  even  when  he  deals  with  the 
heart's  most  stirring  tragedies.  Having  only  the 
tone  of  his  poetry  in  mind,  Arthur  Symons  said 
once  that  "he  speaks  always  without  raising  his 
voice."  But  that  saying  holds  true  of  the  whole 
man  and  all  that  he  is  and  does. 

Seldom  has  the  world  known  a  soul  so  well  poised, 
so  at  peace  with  whatever  fate  chooses  to  bring, 
so  disregardful  of  the  petty  concerns  that  keep 
most  human  lives  in  a  state  of  turmoil.  All  polite 
conventionalities  are  hateful  to  him,  and  yet  he 
would  never  dream  of  striving  consciously  at  any 
sort  of  unconventionality.  It  seems  just  as  natural 
for  him  to  be  himself  as  this  requires  effort  in  ordi- 
nary persons.  And  when  thus  surrendering  to  the 
quiet  pressure  from  within,  he  cannot  but  shun  the 
bustle  and  hustle,  the  strife  and  the  shamming, 
of  mart  and  of  drawing  room. 

Next  to  his  unostentatious  strength  and  un- 
feigned equanimity,  the  man's  most  characteristic 
trait  is  a  shy  reserve,  behind  which  lies  an  almost 
complete  lack  of  personal  vanity,  and  not,  as  some- 
times happens,  a  pride  so  overweening  that  it 
dares  not  expose  itself  to  any  rebuff.  If  caught  at 
the  right  time  and  place,  he  will  talk  most  fasci- 
natingly— about  practically  anything  but  himself. 
But  silence  is  more  natural  to  him  than  talk,  soli- 
tude more  dear  than  company.  There  is  in  him  a 
craving  to  dream  and  to  brood  that  must  have  got 
into  his  very  blood  out  of  the  mist-laden  atmos- 
phere of  his  native  shores.  But  whenever  he  does 
speak — or  write — ^his  every  expression  proves  the 
truth  of  Alfred  Sutro's  declaration  that,  "if  the 
word  mystic  implies  anything  of  mental  fog  or 
obscurity,  then  Maeterlinck  is  none." 

He  springs  from  Flemish  stock  that  has  been 
settled  for  something  like  six  centuries  in  or  about 
Ghent,  where  he  was  born  just  fifty  years  ago. 
His  childhood  was  spent  in  a  home  where,  as  in 
some  of  his  own  plays,  ships  could  be  seen  sailing 
through  what  looked  to  be  the  back  part  of  the 
garden.  The  country  and  its  population  of  slow, 
taciturn  peasantry  seem  to  have  impressed  them- 
selves with  equal  force  on  the  boy.  And  to  this 
day  his  work  takes  much  of  its  dominant  coloring 
from  the  closely  allied  tempers  of  Belgian  nature 
and  Belgian  people. 

Seven  years  of  precious  youth  were  spent  in  a 
Jesuit  college  under  a  discipline  that  he  himself  has 
described  as  tyrannical.  And  yet  I  cannot  recall  a 
single  protest  in  his  art  evoked  by  that  significant 
experience.  Here  as  elsewhere  he  looks  kindly  to 
the  past  and  the  institutions  that  once  served  it 
well,  while  all  the  eagerness  of  his  spirit  goes  out 
to  the  future  and  what  it  may  bring  of  higher  per- 
fection, higher  happiness. 

In  that  college,  and  later  at  the  university,  he 
met  several  men  of  his  own  kind — men  like  Charles 
van  Lerberghe  and  Emile  Verhaeren,  whose  names 
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hardly  mean  any- 
thing on  this  side  of 
the  ocean,  though 
they  have  given 
Belgium  a  noted 
place  in  present-day 
literature.  He  studied 
law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  He  even 
practised  a  little  and 
lost  a  case  or  two. 
This  failure  as  a 
pleader  was  ascribed 
to  his  low  and  rather 
thin  voice,  which 
lends  itself  but  poorly 
to  emphatic  expres- 
sion. But  I  suspect 
that  it  depended  as 
much  on  his  ability 
to  see  both  sides  of 
every  case.  He,  who 
has  spoken  of  our 
tendency  to  believe 
in  a  universal  justice 
as  "the  prejudice 
which  has  its  roots 
deepest  in  our 
hearts,"  cannot  have 
failed,  from  the  very 
start,  to  perceive  how 
the  elusive  thing  we 
call  "right"  refuses 
to  stay  undivided 
with  any  one  person 
or  cause. 

At  twenty-four  he 
went  to  Paris — to  the 
place  where,  if  we 
may  believe  Alfred 
Sutro,  "art  is  more 
than  a  word,  more 
than  a  cu  It  —  a 
brotherhood."  From 
the  first  Maeterlinck 
was  received  as  a 
member  of  that 
brotherhood  by  the 
grace  of  God.  The  air  was  then  full  of 
symbolism    that    endeavored   to   express 
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sort  of 
by  the 
innate  melody  of  words  what  might  be  too  elusive 
for  their  meaning.  And  young  Maeterlinck  wrote 
poems  as  hauntingly  incomprehensible  as  any  of 
the  rest. 

Then  he  published  his  first  play,  "Princess  Ma- 
leine,"  and  Octave  Mirbeau  proclaimed  him 
"greater  than  Shakespeare."  Most  men  would 
have  lost  their  heads  over  the  ill-worded  praise,  or 
their  hearts  over  the  ridicule  it  provoked.  Nothing 
illustrates  his  wonderful  mental  equilibrium  better 
than  his  calm  disregard  of  both  applause  and 
laughter.  And  it  was  not  long  before  other  plays 
followed — of  a  quaintness  and  a  daintiness  such  as 
the  world  had  never  seen  before — and  with  each 
of  them  his  fame  waxed  and  spread. 

What  his  financial  position  may  have  been  in 
those  early  days  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover. 
But  he  must  have  had  some  private  means  that 
enabled  him  to  pursue  his  course  without  regard 
to  anything  but  his  own  faith  in  it.  And  so  he  has 
continued  to  do  ever  since — "loving  what  he  wrote, 
and  writing  only  what  he  loved."  Now  the  day 
is  gone  when  the  authenticity  of  his  genius  might 
be   seriously   questioned.     Probably   nothing   has 


done  more  to  settle  that  question  than  his  fairy 
play,  "The  Blue  Bird,"  by  which  he  succeeded  in 
appealing  to  the  many  as  formerly  he  had  appealed 
to  the  few.  They  tell  me  that  at  one  time  this 
play  was  given  by  fifty-nine  difTerent  companies  in 
Russia  alone.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  now  no 
civilized  language  into  which  his  works  have  not 
been  transplanted.  Nor  is  there  a  nook  so  hidden 
in  any  part  of  the  Western  world  that  it  is  not 
likely  to  hold  some  life  made  a  little  more  livable 
by  his  wise  musings. 

To  take  up  his  works  separately  would  lead  me 
beyond  my  present  purpose.  All  I  wish  to  do  here 
is  to  suggest  certain  general  aspects  that  seem  in- 
separable from  whatexer  he  does — that,  in  a  word, 
are  one  with  his  sjiirit.  Of  course,  he  must  lie 
acclaimed  a  master  in  the  handling  of  the  written 
word,  and  his  mastery  shows  itself  not  the  least  in 
the  harmony  with  which  his  sentences  in\ariably  are 
fraught.  But  the  better  part  of  the  beauty  spring- 
ing from  his  soul  lies,  nexertheless,  in  the  thoughts 
to  which  his  words  give  wings — thoughts  like  the 
one  shining  brightly  out  of  this  piassage:  "Light, 
though  so  fragile,  is  perhaps  the  one  thing  of  all 
that  yields  naught  of  itself  as  it  faces  immensity." 
Here  we  ha\"c  infinity  of  time  and  space  confined 
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within  a  few  words,  spoken  "without  the  air  of 
having  said  anything  more  than  the  simplest 
observation." 

And  his  work  abounds  with  thoughts  that  are 
equally  sublime  in  aspect  and  in  scope.  Yet  he 
never  lets  himself  be  tempted  beyond  poetic  sug- 
gestiveness  into  scientific  exhaustiveness.  The 
sense  of  things  still  unuttered  always  remains  the 
final  impression.  And  perhaps  it  is  in  this  implied 
abundance,  this  limitless  reserve  power,  that  his 
main  appeal  lies.  For  it  is  this  side  of  his  nature 
that  has  enabled  him  to  look  at  life  and  at  death 
with  such  imperturbable  eyes.  Through  that 
quiescent  power,  reaching  beyond  the  spoken  word 
into  the  one  not  yet  breathed,  he  has  carried  peace 
to  a  time  fatigued  beyond  endurance  by  an  over- 
long  struggle. 

Maeterlinck  has  been  called  a  poet  of  the  sub- 
conscious— or  I  may  have  called  him  so  myself. 
The  name  is  good,  at  any  rate,  and  it  finds  warrant 
in  the  light  he  has  poured  into  "that  holy  of  holies 
of  the  '  Buried  Temple,'  in  which  our  most  inti- 
mate thoughts  and  the  forces  that  lie  beneath  them 
and  are  unknown  to  us  go  in  and  out  without  our 
knowledge  and  grope  in  search  of  the  mysterious 
road  that  leads  to  future  events."  But  his  main 
discovery  and  most  significant  revelation  concern- 
ing the  subconscious  rests  in  the  intimate  connec- 
tion which  he  has  established  between  certain 
mysterious  powers  within  ourselves  and  certain 
equally  mysterious  powers  on  the  outside.  What 
he  shows — or  tries  to  show — is  that  these  two  sets 
of  powers  are  at  bottom  identical. 

Poetically  he  has  accomplished  what  Ber^son 
has  achieved  philosophically.  Life,  so  threatening 
when  lying  wholly  beyond  our  own  selves,  becomes 
homely  and  familiar  when  found  at  work  within 
those  same  selves.  The  fear  with  which  man  has 
regarded  fate  tends  thus  to  change  into  happy 
faith — the  unknown  becomes  the  partly  known — 
and  in  dealing  with  life,  destiny,  providence,  man 
begins  at  last  to  feel  as  if  he  were  but  dealing  with 
another  self.  But  by  opening  up  these  new  vistas 
into  the  heart  of  being,  where  our  own  image 
comes  back  to  us  as  if  mirrored  in  the  pupil  of  a 
loved  one's  eye,  Maeterlinck  has  done  his  share, 
and  a  large  one  at  that,  toward  preparing  a  reli- 
gious re-formulation  for  which  some  of  the  best 
men  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  are  now  working 
ardently.  When  that  formulation  has  been  at- 
tained, I  think  it  will  be  seen  that  Maeterlinck  has 
contributed  not  only  a  conception  of  life  as  trust- 
worthy, but  of  death  as  an  integral  part  of  life — 
and  not  the  unkindliest  at  that. 

Like  Tolstoy,  like  Zola,  like  so  many  other  men 
of  strong  physique  and  vivid  imagination,  this 
dreamer  from  the  Lowlands  has  been  largely  pre- 
occupied with  the  inevitable  moment  of  dissolu- 
tion that  forms  the  interrogation  point  at  the  end 
of  every  human  career.  But  while  Tolstoy  sought 
to  scare  men  into  righteousness  by  enhancing  the 
terror  of  that  ever-present  specter,  one  of  Maeter- 
linck's chief  tasks  has  been  to  breathe  the  breath 
of  hope  and  sympathetic  comprehension  on  our 
terror,  and  thus  to  melt  it  into  vajprshing  mist. 
Of  course,  he  began  by  staring  at  the  specter  in 
open-eyed  horror  like  the  rest  of  us.  For  years  its 
grim  figure  stalked  through  his  plays  like  a  veiled 
angel  of  darkness.  But  gradually  there  came  light 
into  his  vision,  and  that  vision  widened  and  grew 
until  all  creation  lay  steeped  in  brightness.  It  is 
that  vision  he  has  tried  to  make  ours — in  "The 
Blue  Bird,"  for  instance — and  when  we  possess  it, 
then  what  has  hitherto  figured  in  our  fancies  as 


life's  main  curse  will  undoubtedly  change  into  one 
of  its  many  blessings. 

Looking  upon  life  and  death  in  the  way  I  have 
just  tried  to  indicate,  it  is  only  natural  that 
Maeterlinck  should  entertain  toward  humanity  a 
vast  tolerance — nay,  more  than  that:  an  unshak- 
able confidence.  At  one  time  a  student  of  Nietz- 
sche, and  always  a  lover  of  Emerson,  he  has  never- 
theless consistently  refused  to  accept  any  view  of 
the  individual  as  the  ultimate  object  of  all  exist- 
ence, or  as  its  supreme  arbiter  within  the  scope  of 
human  existence.  Speaking  of  universal  suffrage, 
which  he  holds  a  necessary  step  on  the  road  to 
higher  cultural  development,  he  wrote  that,  "in 
those  problems  in  which  all  life's  enigmas  converge, 
the  crowd  which  is  wrong  is  almost  always  justified 
as  against  the  wise  man  who  is  right."  Yet  he  is 
anything  but  blind  to  the  part  played  by  the 
individual  as  a  hand  reached  out  by  the  race  for 
its  own  uplifting,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  assert 
that,  "when  the  sage's  destiny  blends  with  that 
of  men  of  inferior  wisdom,  the  sage  raises  them  to 
his  level,  but  himself  rarely  descends." 

The  full  extent  of  his  foresightedness,  a^  well  as 
the  heart  of  his  political  faith,  is  laid  bare  when  he 
comes  to  discuss  the  interaction  of  those  two 
opposed  principles — the  racial  and  the  individual. 
Then  he  says  that,  when  life  below  man  is  con- 
cerned, "all  genius  lies  in  the  species,  in  life  or  in 
nature,  whereas  the  individual  is  nearly  always 
stupid."  But  in  man,  on  the  other  hand — and  in 
man  alone — he  finds  that  real  emulation  exists 
between  the  racial  and  the  individual  intelligences. 
In  man  he  finds  also  a  tendency  "toward  a  sort 
of  equilibrium  which  is  the  great  secret  of  the 
future."  And  in  the  solving  of  that  secret — ^the 
secret  of  how  to  make  the  man  with  a  mission  and 
the  mass  of  ordinan,^  men  give  each  other  mutual 
respect  and  support — -lies  the  only  hope  of  our 
modern  democracies. 

Too  often  the  essential  difference  between  philos- 
ophy and  wisdom  is  lost  sight  of.  While  all  wis- 
dom is  based  on  some  philosophical  coordination 
of  life's  multiplicity,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  find 
wisdom  in  all  that  we  now  call  philosophy.  It  is 
not  out  of  place  to  give  the  title  of  philosopher  to 
Maeterlinck — as  Professor  Dewey  has  pointed  out 
— but  he  is  more:  a  sage.  Application  lurks  back 
of  his  most  abstract  speculations,  and  what  he 
principally  wants  us  to  do  is  to  learn  in  order  to  live. 
Both  the  manner  and  the  result  of  such  learning 
are  suggested  in  this  passage:  "If  we  had  applied 
to  the  removal  of  various  necessities  that  crush  us, 
such  as  pain,  old  age  and  death,  one-half  of  the 
energy  displayed  by  any  little  flower  in  our  gar- 
dens, we  may  well  believe  that  our  lot  would  be 
very  different  from  what  it  is." 

Somebody  has  said  that  he  possesses  "the  child's 
faculty  of  wonder."  This  is  true,  and  one  reason 
for  his  power  over  our  time  is  his  untiring  effort  to 
turn  us  in  childlike  wonder  toward  that  ocean  of 
dumb  life  out  of  which  we  have  risen  into  unique 
articulateness.  Like  Bergson,  he  wants  to  teach 
us  how  to  soften  the  noise  made  by  our  reasons  in 
order  that  we  may  catch  the  unspoken  messages 
passing  from  the  rest  of  life  into  our  instincts  and 
intuitions.  But  to  do  so,  we  must  cultivate  the  sim- 
plicity of  spirit  that  has  lived  untainted  in  his  own 
heart  through  so  many  years  of  conspicuous  suc- 
cess— the  simplicity  that  sends  him  out  to  watch 
his  beloved  bees  in  the  early  morn,  and  that  helps 
him  to  define  the  new  mysticism  he  feels  coming  as 
"nothing  more  than  a  knowledge  of  elf  that  has  far 
overstepped  the  ordinary  limits  of  consciousness." 
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r)  I  RECTOR  William  H.  Allen,  of  the  New  York 
^-^  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  has  written  an 
extremely  useful  and  stimulating  book^  concerning 
woman's  part  in  government.  In  this  work  Dr. 
Allen  sets  forth,  with  remarkable  clearness,  the 
responsibilities  that  women,  under  our  form  of 
government,  really  have  for  successful  administra- 
tion, entirely  apart  from  the  possession  or  non- 
possession  of  the  franchise.  If  we  niistake  not, 
there  are  many  ardent  advocates  of  woman  suffrage 
in  this  country  who  have  never  carefully  considered 
the  real  influence  of  women  on  government,  or 
classified  the  actual  administrative  functions  that 
are  already  conferred  upon  women  even  in  States 
that  do  not  grant  them  the  suffrage.  Such  persons 
will  rise  from  a  perusal  of  Dr.  Allen's  book  with  a 
new  conception  of  what  is  meant  by  good  govern- 
ment in  this  country,  and  they  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
convinced,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  need  of  a  more 
thoroughgoing  education  in  governmental  affairs 
for  both  sexes.  One  thing  Dr.  Allen  has  shown 
beyond  dispute:  the  duties  and  the  responsibilities 
of  citizenship  for  men  and  women  neither  begin  nor 
end  with  the  ballot. 

Readers  of  the  article  on  "The  Short  Ballot  in 
American  Cities,"  in  the  January  number  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews,  will  be  interested  in  a  little 
book  entitled  "Short-Ballot  Principles, "^  by  Rich- 
ard S.  Childs,  who  represents  the  organization  that 
is  active  in  explaining  and  advocating  the  short- 
ballot  throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Childs  an- 
swers many  questions,  and  meets  some  of  the 
objections  that  may  have  occurred  to  those  who 
have  been  following  the  spread  of  the  movement 
for  what  is  known  as  commission  government  in 
American  cities.  His  book  is  clearly  and  unpre- 
tentiously written,  and  affords  a  good  elementary 
exposition  of  the  subject. 

A  comprehensive  handbook  of  the  essential  facts 
relative  to  commission  government  in  American 
cities  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Ernest  S.  Bradford.' 
While  Mr.  Childs  sets  forth  the  principles  of  this 
movement.  Dr.  Bradford  tells  what  has  been  done 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  to  embody  these 
principles  in  actual  schemes  of  government,  and 
shows  how  this  particular  reform  is  related  to  the 
referendum  and  initiative,  the  recall,  electoral  re- 
form, and  municipal  civil  service.  Both  books 
will  be  found  useful  by  all  students  of  civic  govern- 
ment, the  one  to  show  what  the  short-ballot  reform 
is  intended  to  accomplish,  and  the  other  to  show 
what  has  been  done  thus  far  to  put  it  into  effect. 

A  new  edition  of  Dr.  Ellis  P.  Oberholtzer's  excel- 
lent account  of  the  "  Referendum  in  America  "^  con- 
tains a  new  chapter  on  the  recall.  There  are  also 
chapters  on  the  initiative  and  referendum,  covering 
the  years  from  1900  to  191 1,  inclusive,  and  one  on 
the  referendum  versus  the  representative  system. 
While  the  earlier  edition  of  Dr.  Oberholtzer's  book 
has  been  used  at  times  in  support  of  the  movement 
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to  extend  these  reforms  throughout  the  country, 
the  author  prefers  to  appear  in  the  character  of  a 
scientific  investigator,  rather  than  in  that  of  an  ad- 
vocate. It  is  his  purpose,  in  this  edition,  as  well  as  in 
the  original  one,  to  describe  what  has  been  done  to 
engraft  these  forms  of  democracy  upon  the  Ameri- 
can political  system.  The  additional  chapters  are 
brought  closely  up  to  date. 

"Corporations  and  the  State "^  is  the  title  of  a 
volume  of  lectures  delivered  by  Senator  Burton,  of 
Ohio,  at  the  University  of  Pennsyhania,  supple- 
mented by  a  chapter  interpreting  the  decisions  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Standard 
Oil  and  American  Tobacco  cases.  One  of  the  six 
lectures  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  banking  and 
monetary  problems,  and  while  not  closely  related 
to  the  other  lectures  in  the  series,  is  included  in  the 
volume  because  it  had  a  place  in  the  original  plan 
for  the  course.  With  this  exception,  the  topics  dis- 
cussed are  the  following:  "Origin  and  Develop- 
ment of  Private  Corporations";  "Nature  of  Com- 
binations in  the  United  States  and  Abroad"; 
"Regulation  of  Corporations";  "Corporations and 
Public  Welfare";  and  "Advisable  Regulations  and 
Corporations."     Senator  Burton  gives  in  these  lec- 
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tures  an  able  exposition  of  corporation  problems 
from  the  modern  conservative  viewpoint. 

The  appearance  of  a  book  devoted  to  "  Problems 
in  Railway  Regulation"*  is  at  least  significant  of  the 
fact  that  the  time  has  at  last  arrived  when  some  sys- 
tem of  regulation  in  this  country  is  assumed  as  neces- 
sary. The  author  of  the  present  work,  Mr.  Henry 
S.  Haines,  who  is  himself  an  engineer,  an  experi- 
enced railway  manager,  and  a  well-known  author- 
ity on  American  railroad  development,  has  in- 
cluded in  the  scope  of  his  book  a  description  of  past 
conditions  and  of  the  effects  of  the  various  attempts 
to  cure  the  evils  resulting  therefrom  b^'  government 
regulation.  He  regards  the  embryonic  stage  of  our 
railroad  development  as  having  terminated  with 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  A  stage  of  recon- 
struction followed  upon  the  consequences  of  the 
financial  crisis  of  1873,  and  the  stage  of  legislative 
regulation  was  reached  with  the  passage  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  law  of  1887. 

A  new  type  of  school  history,  written  from  the 
viewpoint  of  our  most  recent  national  development, 
is  embodied  in  a  text-book  modestly  entitled  "An 
American  History,"  by  Dr.  David  S.  Muzzey,  of 
Columbia  University.^  Dr.  Muzzey  has  largely 
discarded,  or  relegated  to  insignificant  places  in 
his  narrative,  the  detailed  accounts  of  wars  and 
military  and  naval  movements  which  have  always 
monopolized  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  historical 
text-books.  He  prefers  to  utilize  the  available 
space  for  an  exposition  of  what  he  regards  as 
the  more  vital  factors  in  our  national  growth. 
Throughout  the  volume  special  emphasis  is  given 
to  social  and  economic  evolution,  and  a  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  work  is  the  fact  that  more 
than  one-fifth  of  it  deals  with  the  history  of  the 
United  States  since  the  Civil  War  and  reconstruc- 
tion. Dr.  Muzzey's  courage  in  undertaking  to  treat 
of  these  recent  phases  of  our  history,  as  well  as  in 
omitting  from  his  story  a  great  mass  of  unimpor- 
tant detail  which  in  the  past  has  served  only  to  con- 
fuse the  mind  of  the  student,  is  to  be  heartily 
commended. 

A  book,  which  in  some  features  admirably  sup- 
plements Dr.  Muzzey's  history,  is  Mr.  S.  E.  For- 
man's  text-book  in  civics  entitled  "The  American 
Republic." '  In  this  work  there  has  been  included 
considerable  material  on  the  actual  workings  of  our 
governmental  system.  It  is,  of  course,  a  new  thing 
in  text-books  of  this  character  to  have  such  sub- 
jects as  direct  primaries,  the  recall  of  judges,  the 
initiative  and  the  referendum,  the  "commission" 
form  of  municipal  government  and  municipal 
home  rule  represented.  All  these  and  other  topics 
of  like  timeliness  are  treated  and  illustrated  in 
Mr.  Forman's  book. 

TWO  BOOKS   ABOUT  THE  CIVIL  "WAR 

Any  biography  of  General  Lee,  written  by  a  Vir- 
ginian of  Thomas  Nelson  Page's  antecedents, 
must,  perforce,  be  sympathetic.  When  the  volume, 
entitled  "  Robert  E.  Lee,  Man  and  Soldier,"*  was 
begun  by  Mr.  Page,  he  had  in  mind  only  to  prepare 
a  second  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  little  book 
"  Robert  E.  Lee,  the  Southerner,"  in  which  Mr. 
Page  had  as  his  theme  Lee's  personal  character. 
The  materials  expanded,  however,  beyond  expecta- 
tion,  and  Mr.  Page  was  led  to  undertake  a  rather 
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full  account  of  Lee's  military  operations,  and  to 
show  his  relation  to  the  civil  power  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. Mr.  Page  has  employed  the  studies  of 
Northern  as  well  as  Southern  military  authorities, 
and  we  note  that  he  accords  to  Major  John  Bige- 
low's  "Campaign  of  Chancellorsville"  exceptional 
praise,  declaring  it  "the  most  complete  and  author- 
itative history  of  any  battle  ever  fought  on  Ameri- 
can soil.  ' 

Mr.  Archibald  Grade's  book  about  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga  ^  is  an  unusually  careful  and  thorough- 
going piece  of  work.  Mr.  Gracie  has  had  access  to 
all  the  official  records  of  the  battle,  including  origi- 
nal reports  and  manuscripts  and  related  documents 
bearing  on  the  subject.  He  has  given  much  time 
to  the  study  of  these  materials  and  the  result  is  one 
of  the  most  complete  accounts  of  a  single  battle  that 
the  voluminous  literature  of  the  Civil  War  has  yet 
produced.  One  feature  of  the  work  is  an  extraor- 
dinary colleqtion  of  portraits  of  participants  in 
the  battle,  while  the  text  is  well  supplied  with  maps 
and  photographs  of  the  battlefield. 

A  FEW  VOLUMES  OF  ESSAYS 

"William  James,  and  Other  Essays"  is  the 
title  of  the  latest  work  on  the  philosophy  of  life  by 
Josiah  Royce,  professor  of  the  history  of  philosophy 
at  Harvard  College.*  Professor  Royce  has  bril- 
liantly defended  his  theories  of  philosophical  ideal- 
ism advanced  in  previous  works,  giving  practical 
applications  of  his  doctrine,  the  conclusions  leading 
to  the  forming  of  sound  and  high  ideals  for  the  con- 
duct of  our  individual  lives.  These  essays  are  not 
slender  saplings  of  philosophical  thought;  they 
are  rich  with  mature  deliberation  and  speak  with 
the  voice  of  authority,  reiterating  the  Platonic  pos- 
tulate that  "  nothing  can  injure  the  subtle  principle 
called  soul."  The  essay  bearing  the  honored  name 
of  the  late  Professor  William  James  was  delivered 
last  June  at  Harvard  as  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration. 
It  considers  the  noted  pragmatist  as  a  psychologist, 
an  ethical  idealist,  an  exponent  of  efficiency,  an 
evolutionist  and  an  interpreter  of  public  problems. 
It  is  a  splendid  tribute  to  a  great  man  by  one  no 
less  great,  though  an  apostle  of  a  differing  philo- 
sophical creed.  Mr.  Royce  is  sure  that  Professor 
James  alone  has  richly  interpreted  the  American 
moral  consciousness  and  that  we  shall  always 
reckon  with  his  spirit  of  hopeful  unrest  in  our 
national  development.  After  the  tribute  to  James, 
the  two  most  important  essays  discuss  "Immortal- 
ity" and  "What  is  Vital  in  Christianity."  Of 
immortality  Professor  Royce  says  that  only  fools 
dream  that  the  real  world  is  the  present  one,  that 
we  are  a  part  of  the  world-will,  and  the  thirst  for 
immortality  is  a  malady  of  our  souls,  for  which  the 
cure  is — eternity. 

"The  Five  Great  Philosophies  of  Life,"  by  Will- 
iam DeWitt  Hyde,  president  of  Bowdoin  College,^ 
is  an  exposition  of  the  philosophical  principles  pro- 
duced in  the  five  centuries  from  the  birth  of  Soc- 
ratos  to  the  death  of  Jesus — namely,  the  Epicurean 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  the  Stoic  law  of  self-repression 
and  control,  the  sublime  idealism-of  Platonism,  the 
Aristotelian  scheme  of  proportion,  and  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of  perfect  love.  It  is  a  book  of  prac- 
tical philosophy,  alive  to  the  every -day  needs  of  life, 
that  endeavors  to  reconcile  the  good  within  all 
philosophies  to  a  common   meeting-point   in  the 
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doctrine  of  Jesus'  spirit  of  love.  Mr.  Hyde  has  the 
gift  of  lucid,  virile  utterance  and  an  understanding  of 
the  scientific  spirit  that  dominates  the  world  to-day. 

"Some  American  Story-Tellers"^  is  a  volume  of 
essays  from  Frederick  Taber  Cooper  on  the  work 
and  personalities  of  various  American  novelists. 
They  originally  appeared  in  the  Bookman  as  criti- 
cal and  somewhat  adventurous  studies  of  the  art  of 
modern  story-telling,  and  are  written  with  the 
recognition  that  the  gift  of  the  story-teller  is  per- 
haps the  greatest  gift,  one  that  will  bring  the  purest 
pleasure  so  long  as  children  are  born  and  men  and 
women,  like  Peter  Pan,  refuse  to  "grow  up."  The 
essays  dealing  with  the  work  of  Edith  Wharton  and 
Frank  Norris  are  worthy  of  especial  praise. 

We  all  need  to  know  more  about  friendship.  A 
man  who  has  not  the  capacity  for  friendship  lacks 
the  capacity  for  anything  that  is  of  value;  he  is 
superfluous  matter  in  the  universe,  and  the  sooner  a 
stray  comet  flecks  him  off  into  space  and  dissolves 
his  wooden  heart  into  etheric  nothingness,  the  bet- 
ter for  all  concerned.  ' '  The  Book  of  Friendship ' '^ 
is  a  new  compilation  of  thoughts  in  prose  and  verse 
on  friendship,  with  an  introduction  of  rare  literary 
artistry  and  beauty  by  Samuel  McChord  Crothers. 
He  touches  upon  all  phases  of  friendship  from 
Emerson's  lofty  and  spiritualized  conception  of  the 
intimate  and  personal  experience  to  the  friendship 
of  Huckleberry  Finn  and  Negro  Jim  floating  down 
the  broad  bosom  of  the  Mississippi.  Great  care 
has  been  expended  on  the  illustrations  for  this 
volume.  Each  one  is  a  gem  of  artistic  appreciation 
of  its  subject;  they  reveal  that  friendship  is  some- 
what of  earth  but  more  of  heaven. 

POETRY   AND  MUSIC 

Harry  S.  Pancoast,  author  of  the  excellent  text- 
book for  students  of  English  poetry,  "Standard 
English  Poems,"  has  prepared  a  new  collection, — 
"The  Vista  of  English  Verse."*  Mr.  Pancoast  has 
obliterated  the  trail  of  the  schoolmaster  and 
adapted  the  volume  to  the  needs  of  the  general 
reader.  His  selections  beginning  with  the  swing- 
ing lyricism  of  the  Chevy  Chase  Ballads  and  cover- 
ing the  field  of  English  verse  down  to  Yeats  and 
Alfred  Noyes  are  the  master-music  of  poesy.  The 
binding  is  a  beautiful  dark  green,  stamped  with 
a  romantic  design  in  green  and  gold.  The  decora- 
tion within  the  cover-pages — a  spacious  garden- 
aisle  between  rows  of  marble  pedestals  to  poets 
dead  and  gone,  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Paul  Martin. 

James  Whitcomb  Riley  has  given  us  another 
poem  in  his  characteristic  and  captivating  style. 
"When  She  Was  About  Sixteen"*  is  the  story  of  a 
delightful  pair  of  youthful  lovers  whose  union  is 
forbidden  by  the  girl's  stern  and  mercenary  pa- 
rents. Despite  opposition  the  pair  contrive  to  meet 
and  the  occasion  of  the  circus  coming  to  town  gives 
them  the  long-desired  opportunity  to  run  away  and 
be  married.  The  angry  parents  kidnap  the  bride, 
and  finally,  in  despair,  the  bridgeroom  lures  his 
mother-in-law  to  his  house  and  holds  her  a  pris- 
oner in  the  preserve  cellar  until  his  father-in-law 
is  willing  to  make  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  It  is 
a  book  that  gives  one  a  happy  hour,  a  gleam  of  love 
and  youth  and  laughter.  The  pages  are  lavishly 
illustrated]  in  color  and  crayon  by  Howard  Chan- 
dler Christy. 
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Riley.    Bobbs-Merrill  Co.    30  pp..  ill.    $2. 


'  Since  you  cannot  have  what  you  wish,  wish  for 
what  you  have,"  is  the  gist  of  a  volume  of  verse 
and  prose  entitled  "The  Value  of  Contentment,"' 
edited  by  Mary  Minerva  Barrows,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Mary  E.  Wilkins.  All  that  has  ever 
been  written  about  contentment,  from  Epictetus 
down  to  Anne  Payson  McCall,  is  included  in  this 
exquisite  gift  book. 

"Opera  Synopses,"^  by  J.  Walker  McSpadden, 
is  a  handy  book  which  gives  the  plots  of  sixty- 
four  operas,  grand,  romantic,  and  light,  which  have 
been  produced  within  the  last  few  years, — includ- 
ing the  $io,ooo  prize  opera,  "Mona,"  brought  out  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  1911-12.  The 
telling  of  the  plots  is  clear  and  concise;  they  are 
summed  up  act  by  act,  and  a  history  of  each  opera 
is  given  with  data  concerning  the  first  production 
and  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  original  cast. 
As  the  knowledge  of  opera  has  become  an  essential 
part  of  modern  education,  every  one  who  is  inter- 
ested in  things  appertaining  to  music  should  read 
this  book  as  well  as  those  who  wish  to  have  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  standard  productions. 

Mr.  Filson  Young  has  been  successful  in  bringing 
a  certain  emotional  atmosphere  into  his  retelling 
of  the  Wagner  stories,  and  he  has  not  lessened  the 
interest  in  these  wonder-tales  by  separating  them 
from  the  music.  The  version  of  the  stories  as  given 
by  Mr.  Young^  is  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  general 
reader;  it  requires  no  knowledge  of  music  to  enjoy 
the  story  of  the  "Ygg  Drasil  Tree,"  whose  verdure 
shaded  the  universe  and  beneath  whose  branches 
welled  the  "Spring  of  Divine  Wisdom,"  or  the  vast 
epic  of  the  "  Ring"  with  its  primeval  forces  and 
human  emotions,  heroes,  gods,  and  demi-gods. 
Wagner  adapted  his  opera  stories  from  the  myths 
and  legends  of  the  north.  The  story  of  the  "Fly- 
ing Dutchman"  is  the  property  of  all  seafaring 
people;  "Tannhauser"  is  founded  on  a  familiar 
German  folk-tale  known  as  "The  Hill  of  Venus"; 
"Lohengrin"  was  discovered  by  Wagner  in  a  work 
of  Chrestien  de  Troyes;  the  "  Ring  of  the  Niebe- 
lungs"  is  based  on  the  "Niebelungen  Noth"  and 
the  "Edda";  "Parsifal"  was  taken  from  a  version 
of  the  "Grail"  story,  and  the  "Meistersingers"  of 
Nuremberg  is  a  representation  of  a  contest  between 
the  Minnesingers  who  held  contests  of  song  and 
flourished  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 
The  prose  of  these  stories  is  freely  interspersed  with 
lyric  renditions  of  the  text  of  the  opera  librettos, 
translated  by  Mr.  Eric  Maclagan,  and  a  chronol- 
ogy of  the  events  of  Wagner's  life  is  given  in  the 
appendix. 

"The  Musical  Amateur,"*  a  delightful  book  on 
the  human  side  of  music,  comes  to  us  from  Robert 
Haven  Schaufifler.  It  is  addressed  to  all  those  who 
love  music  and  believe  that  music  is  vitally  neces- 
sary to  the  home  and  to  the  community.  The 
function  of  creative  listening  is  explained  in  detail 
by  Mr.  Schaufiler  in  order  that  we  may  understand 
how  greatly  a  performer  is  sustained  and  aided  in 
the  expression  of  his  art  by  an  intelligent  and  ap- 
preciative listener.  The  first  chapter  relates  the 
captivating  story  of  the  author's  progress  as  a 
music-loving  little  boy,  whose  first  love  was  a  ( icr- 
man  flute,  his  favorite  composition,  the  "Jolly 
Brothers'  Gallop,"  on  to  the  eventful  day  when, 
grown  a  few  years  older,  he  plays  the  opening  bars 

'  The  Value  of  Contentment.  By  Mary  Minerva  Bar- 
rows.    Boston:  H.  M.  Caldwell  Company.    205  pp.    $1.50. 

«  Opera  Synopses.  By  Joseph  Walker  McSpadden. 
Crowell.     75  cents. 

'  The  Wagner  Stories.  By  Filson  Young.  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.    304  pp.    $1.50. 

»  The  Musical  Amateur.  By  Robert  Haven  Schauffler. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    202  pp.     $1.25. 
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of  Beethoven's  "Adelaide  "  on  the  'cello  and  rushes 
to  his  father  filled  with  joy  and  sudden  comprehen- 
sion, crying,  "I  like  the  dull  stuff.  At  last  I  like 
the  dull  stuff."  From  that  moment  the  whole 
musical  firmament  opened  to  the  boy's  vision. 

CHINA  FROM  'WITHIN 

An  inside  view  of  China's  awakening  which  is 
particularly  useful  and  interesting  at  the  present 
time  is  given  by  J.  Dyer  Ball,  of  the  Hong  Kong 
Civil  Ser\^ice  (retired)  in  his  recent  book,  "The 
Chinese  at  Home."^  Mr.  Ball,  who  has  already 
written  a  good  deal  on  China,  including  another 
volurne  entitled  "Things  Chinese,"  spent  fortj-six 
years  among  the  "children  of  Han."  He  knows 
not  only  their  manners  and  customs,  but,  appar- 
ently, has  come  to  understand  their  language  and 
thoughts  as  few  Occidentals  have  done.  He  skil- 
fully depicts  the  life  of  this  ancient,  supposedly 
rocic-bound,  never-changing  folk  and  lays  bare 
some  of  the  social  and  temperamental  character- 
istics which  have  not  only  permitted,  but  conduced 
toward  the  present  awakening.  The  volume  is 
ccJpiously  illustrated. 

AERONAUTICS 

There  have  been  many  books  on  flying  machines 
written  by  students  of  aeronautics,  but  few,  if  any, 
by  a  real  aviator  writing  out  of  the  fulness  of  a 
large  experience  in  various  countries.  Such  a  book 
is  "The  Story  of  the  Aeroplane,"^  by  Claude 
Grahame- White.  This  volume  follows  close  on  the 
heels  of  another  in  this  field,  by  the  same  famous 
aviator.  Mr.  Grahame- White  describes  in  a  terse 
and  interesting  manner  his  entrance  into  the 
aerial  game,  the  triumphs  and  disasters  of  his 
novitiate,  his  most  notable  flights  and  the  novel 
sensations  of  flying.  The  early  work  of  Maxim, 
Chanute,  Lilienthal,  and  the  Wrights  is  sketched, 
and  the  progress  of  flying  brought  down  to  the  year 
1910,  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  cross-country 
flights.  The  author's  description  of  the  personali- 
ties of  the  various  great  flyers  is  an  interesting 
chapter.  Mr.  Grahame-White  has  had  a  good  deal 
of  experience  with  flying  "meets"  and  what  he  has 
to  say  on  the  elements  that  make  for  the  success  or 
failure  of  these  occasions  is  worthy  of  note  by  those 
concerned.  Other  subjects  taken  up  are  the  rise 
of  aviation  schools,  the  development  of  the  engine, 
the  future  of  aviation,  and  the  military-  use  of  the 
aeroplane.  The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated  with 
reproductions  of  fine  photographs. 

The  purpose  of  Albert  Francis  Zahm's  volume  on 
"Aerial  Navigation"?  is  to  portray  in  popular 
terms  the  substantial  progress  of  the  science  of 
aeronautics  from  its  earliest  beginnings  down  to  the 
present.  Little  note  is  taken  of  experiments  that 
have  not  made  definite  contribution  to  progress  in 
this  field.  Part  I  deals  with  aerostation  —  the 
development  of  the  balloon  from  the  "passive" 
craft  to  the  modern  dirigibles;  Part  II  treats  of 
aviation — the  development  of  the  heavier-than-air 

»  The  Chinese  at  Home.  By  J.  Dyer  Ball.  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co.     370  pp..  iU.     $2. 

'  The  Story  of  the  Aeroplane.  By  Claude  Grahame- 
White.    Small,  Maynard  &  Co.    390  pp..  ill.     $2.00. 

»  Aerial  Navigation,  a  popular  treatise  on  the  growth 
of  air  craft  and  on  aeronautical  meteorology.  By  Albert 
Francis  Zahm.  M.E.,  Ph.D.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  497  pp., 
lU.     $3.00. 


flying  machine,  while  in  a  third  section  of  the  book 
the  author  discusses  aeronautic  meteorology, — the 
general  properties  and  phenomena  of  free  air, 
including  winds,  cyclone,  storms,  and  other  aerial 
disturbances.  A  chapter  with  the  novel  title 
"Forcing  the  Art,"  deals  with  the  remarkable 
aerial  achievements  of  the  year  19 10.  The  ap- 
pendices reprint  two  interesting  letters  of  Benja- 
min Franklin,  written  during  his  stay  in  Paris  in 
1783,  describing  the  balloon  experiments  of  Pro- 
fessor Charles  and  the  Brothers  Robert.  The 
Wright  Brothers  contribute  a  chapter  on  the  power 
and  speed  of  flyers,  and  another  chapter  discusses 
Glenn  Curtiss'  experiments  with  the  hydro-aero- 
plane.    The  volume  is  liberally  illustrated. 

OTHER  BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON 

Mr.  Paul  Wilstach's  play  "Thais,"*  recently  a 
pronounced  success  on  the  American  stage,  comes 
to  us  published  in  book  form.  It  is  built  on  the 
novel  of  the  same  name  by  Anatole  France,  and 
has  for  its  theme  the  world-old  struggle  between 
flesh  and  spirit.  Damiel,  an  anchorite  of  the 
desert,  goes  to  Alexandria  as  directed  by  a  vision, 
to  save  the  Courtesan  Thais  from  her  life  of  sin. 
He  succeeds  and  Thais  leaves  the  worship  of  Venus 
to  enter  the  convent  of  the  White  Sisters.  Damiel 
returns  to  his  cell,  but  the  old  peace  will  not  return; 
he  is  haunted  by  the  memory-  of  the  beauty  of 
Thais  and  after  struggling  with  his  temptation,  he 
resolves  to  forswear  his  faith  for  her  caresses.  He 
returns  to  the  convent  only  to  find  that  Thais  is 
dying.  She  repulses  his  proffer  of  earthly  love 
and  points  his  faith  to  things  eternal.  Thus  the 
monk  who  was  sent  by  God  to  save  Thais  the 
Courtesan  is  saved  by  Thais  the  Saint.  The  book 
is  illustrated  with  photographs  of  players  in  the 
original  cast. 

A  new  book  on  Panama,*  by  Albert  Edwards, 
gives  not  only  a  compact  narrative  of  the  move- 
ments on  the  isthmus  since  its  discovery-  by  the 
white  man,  including  an  account  of  fifty-three  revo- 
lutions in  fifty-seven  years,  but  also  a  detailed 
account  of  events  since  the  secession  from  Colom- 
bia and  the  undertaking  of  the  great  canal  enter- 
prise by  the  United  States  Government.  Both  the 
historical  and  the  descriptive  chapters  are  bright 
and  entertaining,  and  the  information  conveyed 
should  be  serviceable  to  all  who  are  in  any  degree 
interested  in  the  rapidly  approaching  completion 
of  the  canal. 

Assuredly  the  safe-deposit  vault  is  a  new  point  of 
departure  in  literature.  In  a  little  book  entitled 
"  In  the  Cave  of  Aladdin,"*  Mr.  John  P.  Carter,  one 
of  the  officials  of  the  Lincoln  Safe  Deposit  Corn- 
pany  of  New  York  City,  tells  us  the  story  of  this 
characteristic  development  in  modern  social  and 
commercial  life,  and  makes  known  a  great  many 
facts  of  curious  interest  which  have  heretofore  re- 
mained secrets  of  the  safe-deposit  business.  Mr. 
Carter  writes  in  a  pleasing  vein,  and  both  the 
humor  and  the  pathos  of  the  subject  are  well 
represented  in  his  book. 

*  Thais.  By  Paul  Wilstach.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Co.     150  pp..  ill.     $1. 

'  Panama.  By  Albert  Edwards.  Mactmllan.  .58.'5  pp.. 
ill.     $2.50.  ^,       „  _. 

«  In  the  Cave  of  Aladdin.  By  John  P.  Carter.  New  \  ork. 
James  A.  Jenkins.    275  pp.  $2.00. 
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PRESIDENT  BIGELGW  OF  THE  OHIO  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION 

The  Rev.  Herbert  S.  Bi^elow,  jjresident  of  the  Ohio  Constitutional  Convention  now  in  ses- 
sion at  ("oliimbus,  is  an  ordained  Congregational  minister.  A  native  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Bigelow, 
who  is  forty-two  years  of  age,  has  passed  more  than  half  his  life  in  Ohio,  the  State  of  his  adop- 
tion. He  is  a  graduate  of  Western  Reserve  University  at  Cleveland  (1894).  Since  1896  he  has 
been  pastor  of  the  Vine  Street  Church  of  Cincinnati  (now  known  as  the  People's  Church  and 
Town  Meeting  Society).  For  many  years  Mr.  Bigelow  has  been  active  in  social  reform  move- 
ments. He  was  a  loyal  follower  of  the  late  Tom  L.  Johnson,  of  Cleveland,  and  ten  N'ears  ago 
was  the  unsuccessful  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  for  Secretar^^  of  State.  Mr.  Bigelow  is 
an  ofificer  of  the  Ohio  Direct  Legislation  League.  He  is  a  gifted  platform  speaker  and  has  cam- 
paigned in  the  State  repeatedly.  That  a  man  of  Mr.  Bigelow 's  type, — undoubtedly  representa- 
tive of  a  large  and  growing  section  of  public  opinion  in  his  State, — should  be  chosen  to  preside  over 
such  a  body  as  the  Constitutional  Convention,  indicates  that  the  legal  profession,  with  its  con- 
servative traditions,  no  longer  dominates  Ohio  as  it  formerly  did.  The  lawyers  are  in  a  minority 
of  the  present  con\ention.  (For  other  convention  portraits  see  page  270,  and  for  a  detailed 
article  contributed  by  one  of  the  delegates,  see  page  337.) 
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_  ^.         A   man    from    another   country, 

Parties  ...  .     -^ 

and  arrivmg  here  at  the  present  time, 
Leaders  ^^^^  reading  our  newspapers  in 
order  to  find  out  political  conditions,  might 
well  be  puzzled.  In  other  countries  the  lead- 
ership of  parties,  as  a  rule,  is  a  definite  thing. 
Parties  have  to  be  led  by  their  responsible 
heads,  in  order  to  exist  at  all,  under  parlia- 
mentary forms  of  government,  as  in  England, 
France,  Canada,  and  many  other  lands.  Our 
system  is  so  different  that  it  is  not  easy  for 
the  intelligent  foreigner  to  understand  it. 
In  England  party  leadership, is  found  in  Par- 
liament. Mr.  Asquith,  with  his  associates, 
leads  the  Liberal  party;  and  the  ministers 
are  at  once  the  heads  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment and  also  the  active  exponents  of  party 
policy  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
House  of  Lords.  For  a  long  time  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour  has  been  the  leader  of  the  Unionist, 
or  Conservative,  party,  whether  in  power  or 
out  of  power.  Lately,  by  agreement  of  the 
principal  active  members  of  the  Unionist 
party,  Mr.  A.  Bonar  Law  has  taken  the  place 
from  which  Mr.  Balfour  retires  on  account  of 
declining  health;  It  is  all  very  clear  and 
definite;  and  any  intelligent  man  going  from 
another  country  to  England  can  easily  enough 
find  out  how  British  parties  are  organized  and 
led  and  how  they  operate. 

ffj^  But  it  is  wholly  different  with  us 
Republicans  as  in  the  United  States.  Parties  do 
not  focus,  either  in  particular 
men  or  in  particular  governmental  agencies. 
The  "Republican  party,"  for  instance,  is  a 
term  that  means  at  least  three  different 
things.  More  usually,  it  means  that  great 
mass  of  voters  throughout  the  country  who 
ha\'e  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  themselves 
Rei)ublicans  and  of  voting  for  Rei)ublican 
candidates.  In  a  very  practical  sense,  the 
term   "Republican  party"  means  the  men 


who  get  their  living,  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  politics;  or  who,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, give  a  good  deal  of  their  time  and 
effort  to  party  affairs,  so  that  they  may  be 
called  professional  politicians  as  compared 
with  their  fellow  citizens  who  are  merely 
voters.  They  belong  to  one  of  the  two  great 
rival  political  guilds  of  the  country.  In  an- 
other sense,  the  Republican  party  exists 
officially  in  those  States  that  have  laws  regu- 
lating primary  elections,  and  providing  for 
the  registration  of  voters  as  belonging  to  spe- 
cified parties.  These  laws,  however,  create 
State  bodies,  rather  than  national;  so  that 
the  registered  voters  using  the  name  "  Repub- 
lican" in  Nebraska  might  have  quite  differ- 
ent political  sentiments  from  those  registered 
under  the  name  "Republican"  in  New  York. 

As  a  national  entity,  the  Repub- 

^cttwfriaon  ■  ^^^^'"^  party  has  no  central  body 
and  no  organ  of  expression,  ex- 
cepting its  great  convention  of  delegates, 
which  meets  once  in  four  years.  This  con- 
vention adopts  a  platform  and  selects  a  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency  and  a  candidate  for 
the  Vice-Presidency.  A  campaign  committee 
is  also  selected,  each  State  having  its  own 
member  of  that  committee.  The  object  of 
the  national  convention  is  to  give  the  domi- 
nant sentiment  of  the  party  as  a  whole, — 
that  is  to  say,  the  habitually  Republican 
electorate,— a  full  opportunity  to  make  its 
own  platform  and  select  the  candidates  of 
its  choice.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  this 
country  as  party  headship  or  leadership,  as 
understood  in  other  countries.  There  has 
lately  grown  up  in  Washington  the  practice 
of  alluding  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  the  head  or  leader  of  the  party. 
But  such  a  designation  is  at  once  novel  and 
confusing.  The  leadershiji  of  a  party  must 
be  a  real  thing,  not  ex  officio.     The  Presi- 
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dency,  when  once  attained,  is  an  executive 
position,  above  parties,  that  ought  to  tax  to 
the  utmost  all  the  powers  of  the  man  who 
occupies  the  place.  Its  duties  are  of  such  a 
sort  that  they  cannot  well  be  exercised  in  the 
spirit  of  mere  j^arly  leadership. 

For  .example,  the  President  has 
and  as  his  chief  duty  the  selection  of 
''^''^^  judges  for  the  federal  bench.  If 
exercised  by  a  ])arty  leader,  in  the  spirit  of 
partisanship,  this  power  would  result  in  a 
bench  selected  through  moti\'es  less  than  the 
very  highest.  However  much  the  present 
occupant  of  our  highest  ofi&ce  may  like  to  be 
called  the  head  of  a  party,  he  has  in  point  of 
fact  been  a  President  of  the  whole  people, 
acting  upon  his  own  judgment  regardless  of 
party  lines  or  bearings.  In  that  sense  he  has 
much  more  nearly  conformed  to  the  spirit  of 
his  oath  of  office,  and  to  the  constitutional 
conception  of  the  Presidency,  than  if  he  had 
acted  in  close  association  with  one  party  or 
the  other.  He  began  with  a  non-partisan,  or 
bi-partisan,  cabinet,  Mr.  Knox  and  Mr. 
Meyer  being  the  only  two  \ery  ])rominent 
members  of  the  Re])ublican  party  in  the  en- 
tire group.  In  like  manner  Mr.  Taft's  high- 
est court  appointments  were  free  from  all 
trace  of  partisanship,  his  first  appointment 
to  the  Supreme  Court  being  that  of  Judge 
Lurton,  a  Southern  Democrat,  and  his  se- 
lection for  the  Chief  Justiceship  being  that  of 
a  distinguished  Southern  Democrat  who  had 
for  a  long  time  been  in  actixe  politics  as  a 
Democratic  Senator  from  Louisiana.  These 
appointments  were  admirable,  but  they  were 
not  those  of  a  leader  of  the  Republican  party. 

„  ..  ,^,  The  one  pul^lic  measure  of  his 
Non-Ptntisan  admmistration  that  Mr.  lait 
Attitude  ji^j^^ig  peculiarly  his  own,  and 
upon  which  he  staked  his  entire  political  for- 
tunes, was  the  Canadian  reciprocity  tariff  bill, 
to  pass  which  he  called  a  special  session  of 
Congress  against  the  opposition  of  every 
Republican  mcmljer  of  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Taft  succeeded  in  carrying  this 
measure  through;  but  only  by  the  votes  of  the 
Democrats,  aided  by  a  reluctant  minority  of 
the  Republican  members.  This,  surely,  how- 
ever creditable,  could  not  be  called  the  work 
of  a  leader  of  the  Republican  party.  The  rail- 
road rate  bill,  as  passed,  seems  to  have  been, 
in  its  vital  aspects,  the  work  of  Senator  Cum- 
mins and  other  so-called  "insurgent"  legis- 
lators, with  the  aid  of  many  jjrogressive 
Democrats.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  claimed 
as  a  great  party  measure  achieved  under  the 


leadership  of  the  President  and  carried 
through  by  cooperation  with  his  fellow 
Rei)ublicans  in  the  two  houses  of  Congress. 
The  Tariff  Board,  under  which  facts  and 
statistics  are  usefully  gathered,  and  which  is 
claimed  as  a  Taft  measure,  was  wholly  the 
creation  of  the  .insurgent  Senators,  led  by 
Mr.  Beveridge.  It  was  put  in  the  Senate 
bill  with  Mr.  Aldrich's  final  consent,  but 
without  aid  from  the  White  House  or  en- 
couragement from  the  "orthodox"  party 
leaders.  It  was  emasculated  in  conference 
committee  by  the  House  leaders  and  Senator 
Hale,  being  unsupported  by  the  administra- 
tion. Thus,  however  great  or  small  its  pres- 
ent value,  it  could  not  with  truth  be  listed  as 
an  orthodox  Republican  party  achievement, 
brought  about  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Taft  as  head  of  the  party. 

Parties      ^^  '^^  ^^^  '^^  ^^^  Republican  party 
(wd        had  leadership  at  Washington  in 

Reciprocity     ^^^   ^^^.j^  ^^^^^   ^^  ^^^     ^^j^.,^   ^j_ 

ministration,  that  leadership  was  vested  in 
Speaker  Cannon  and  Senator  Aldrich.  The 
Reciprocity  bill  was  put  through  the  House  by 
a  large  body  of  Democratic  votes,  aided  by 
insurgent  Republicans  under  the  lead  of  Mr. 
McCall  of  Massachusetts.  This  coalition, 
chiefly  Democratic  and  directed  from  the 
White  House,  broke  the  Republican  control 
of  Congress  and  put  Speaker  Cannon  and  his 
party  in  a  minority  position.  Inasmuch  as 
this  Reciprocity  measure  is  the  only  con- 
spicuous one  in  which  IMr.  Taft  has  asserted 
leadership, — using  all  the  power  of  executive 
influence  to  carry  it  through  Congress, — it  is 
worth  while  to  remember  that  it  was  not 
accepted  as  a  Republican  measure,  whether 
in  the  closing  session  of  the  Sixty-first  Con- 
gress or  in  the  extra  session,  last  year,  of  the 
Sixty-second  Congress.  For  in  both  cases  it 
went  through  the  House  as  a  Democratic 
measure.  But,  while  it  is  the  dut}^  of  the 
President  not  to  perform  his  executi\'e  func- 
tions in  a  partisan  spirit,  it  is  usual  for  a 
President  to  make  his  legislative  "suggestions 
in  general  harmony  with  the  party  which 
elected  him  and  whose  convictions  he  is 
supposed  to  share. 

„.  .     ^„  ,  The  legislative  duties  of  a  Presi- 

Qiuing  Effect  "  .        ,     .        ,   . 

to  Party      dent  are  comprised  in  his  com- 

Pol  ici  GS  •  •  1  y"^  ' 

munications  made  to  Congress  in 
his  messages,  and  to  his  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion of  bills  which  have  passed  both  houses 
and  have  come  to  him  for  his  signature.  When 
a  great  party  adopts  a  platform  in  national 
convention,  chooses  a  Presidential  candidate, 
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and  in  the  following  November  elects  not  The  Canadian  bill  was  an  after- 
only  its  President  but  also  a  large  majority  opportunity  thought,  had  not  been  {proposed  in 
of  the  members  of  Congress,  it  is  expected  the  Republican  platform,  and  was 
that  certain  principles  set  forth  in  the  plat-  stoutly  opposed  by  a  majority  of  the  Repub- 
form  will  not  only  guide  Congress  but  will  lican  Congressmen.  General  tariff  revision, 
also  have  the  active  and  passive  support  of  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  party  pledge,  was 
the  Chief  Executive.  The  Repubhcan  plat-  demanded  by  the  sentiment  of  both  great 
form,  upon  which  Mr.  Taft  was  elected  and  parties  alike,  and  would  have  been  accepted 
u[)on  which  the  Sixty-first  Congress  had  a  by  Congress.  A  real  revision  of  the  tariff  in 
large  Republican  majority,  promised  to  give  1909  would  have  taken  the  tariff  question  out 
the  country  a  real  revision  of  the  tariff.  There  of  politics  for  some  years  to  come,  would  have 
was  not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  what  the  spared  the  Republicans  their  crushing  de- 
country  understood  by  that  promise.  The  feat  in  1910,  would  have  led  to  a  wise  national 
Payne-Aldrich  tariff  did  not  in  any  sense  control  of  great  business  corporations,  and 
meet  the  country's  reasonable  expectation,  would  further  have  paved  the  way  for  Repub- 
In  his  inaugural  address,  Mr.  Taft  said  that  lican  victory  in  1912.  Yet  such,  apparently, 
the  Republican  platform  had  promised  to  were  Mr.  Taft's  political  and  personal  preoc- 
revise  the  tariff  to  the  point  where  there  cupations,  during  the  strenuous  weeks  of 
would  remain  protective  duties  "equal  to  the  tariff  revision  in  the  spring  of  1909,  that  his 
difference  between  the  cost  of  production  one  great  opportunity  to  act  as  the  voice  of 
abroad  and  the  cost  of  production  here."  the  country  and  the  leader  of  his  party  was 

thrown  away.     The  tariff-making  secured  his 

It  was  supposed  that  when  he  attention  only  in  the  final  stages,  when  in  con- 

the"'fuhff     s^"t  in  his  message  to  the  extra  ference  committee  there  was  deadlock  o\'er 

session,  on  March  15,  he  would  the  treatment  of  lumber  and  several  items  on 

elaborate  this  doctrine  and  make  it  clear,  in  the  free  list.     The  great  textile  schedules  had 

a  concrete  way,  that  he  would  not  be  satisfied  gone  virtually  unrevised,  and  so  had  most  of 

with   any  measure   that   did   not,   in   some  the  other  parts  of  the  elaborate  measure, 
reasonable  spirit,  attempt  to  carry  out  this 

plain  principle.  The  message  of  March  15,  „^^^  ^^^^  The  President,  however,  signed 
however,  contained  nothing  except  an  allu-  Thing  at  tiie  the  bill  and  then  went  out  on  the 
sion  to  the  inaugural  address.  The  Payne-  '^'^^^  ^"""  stump  and  proclaimed  it  not  only 
Aldrich  tariff  was  log-rolled  through  Congress  as  a  substantial  fulfilment  of  the  party's 
by  special  interests  in  such  a  way  that,  as  promises,  but  as  the  best  tariff  the  country 
respects  the  average  rate  of  duties,  we  came  had  ever  enacted.  And  now,  in  191 2,  the 
out  just  where  we  went  in.  There  were  distressed  and  disturbed  business  interests  of 
various  changes  of  detail  here  and  there;  but  this  country  must  again  go  into  a  quadrennial 
the  tariff  wall,  viewed  in  perspective,  was  of  political  campaign,  with  the  tariff  question 
exactly  the  same  height  as  before.  Measured  unsettled  and  under  agitation.  The  Repub- 
by  the  most  accurate  tests  that  experts  could  licans  of  the  country  showed  their  dissatisfac- 
apply,  this  tariff  wall  was,  indeed,  a  very  tion,  at  the  first  opportunity,  by  electing  a 
little  higher  rather  than  a  very  little  lower.  Democratic  Congress  in  19 10.  If  ever  a 
But  this  difference  meant  only  a  slight  per-  party  had  a  clear  call  to  revise  the  tariff,  it 
centage.  A  group  of  able  and  consistent  Re-  was  the  Democrats  when  the  present  Con- 
publican  Senators  made  a  sturdy  fight  to  have  gress  effected  its  organization,  with  Champ 
the  schedules  revised  in  accordance  with  the  Clark  as  Speaker  and  Oscar  Underwood  as 
Republican  platform,  and  also  in  accordance  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
with  Mr.  Taft's  own  campaign  speeches  and  tee.  The  series  of  tariff  bills  prepared  by  the 
his  inaugural  address.  It  is  reasonable  to  Democrats  went  through  the  House  by  a 
believe  that  if  Mr.  Taft  had  tried  one-tenth  majority  of  2  to  i.  They  made  their  way 
as  hard  to  secure  real  tariff  revision  in  the  through  the  Republican  Senate  with  a  clear 
special  session  of  1909  as  he  tried  to  force  and  substantial  majority.  Those  trained  in 
his  Canadian  tariff  bill  through  the  special  the  study  of  the  currents  of  public  opinion  in 
session  of  191 1,  there  would  have  resulted  a  the  United  States  knew  that  the  country 
measure  that  must  have  been  acceptable  to  thought  very  well  of  these  tariff  bills,  and 
the^  country.  The  public  was  reasonable  desired  to  have  them  placed  upon  the  statute 
in  its  demands.  The  principle  was  capable  books.  Mr.  Taft,  however,  vetoed  them  all. 
of  some  practical  recognition.  The  Payne-  The  best  public  opinion  in  both  great  parties 
Aldrich  bill  wholly  ignored  it.  had  disapproved  of  his  course  in  connection 
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with  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill.  And  public 
opinion  again  unquestionably  disapproved  of 
his  attitude  toward  the  Underwood  measures. 
He  had  approved  where  he  ought  to  have 
vetoed;  and  he  had  vetoed  where  he  ought 
to  have  approved. 

What  a  Presi-  Fo^the  Payne-.AJdrich  bill,  though 
dent  Could    nominallv  a  Republican  measure, 

Have  Done  .'    •  , 

was  not  m  any  true  sense  a 
party  affair.  Behind  the  scenes  it  was 
shaped  up  quite  as  much  ^by  Democrats 
as  by  Republicans.  It  was  a  measure  cre- 
ated by  the  log-rolling  of  localities  and  of 
special-interest  lobbies.  Some  of  the  locali- 
ties having  products  to  care  for  were  Demo- 
cratic, and  some  were  Republican.  As  for 
the  special  interests,  they  were  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  and  agricultural,  and  of 
course  non-partisan.  Individual  Congress- 
men were  compelled  to  work  for  their  own 
localities,  and  could  only  do  so  by  cooperating 
with  other  localities.  The  only  official  so 
placed  that  he  could  have  proclaimed  and  en- 
forced the  general  principle  of  tariff  revision, 
was  the  President.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats in  Congress  would  have  acquiesced,  if 
the  principle  had  been  plainly  laid  down,  and 
if  the  veto  had  awaited  the  disregard  of  the 
country's  demands  and  expectations.  Yet 
Mr.  Taft  not  only  declared  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  tariff  to  be  satisfactory,  but  subse- 
quently he  used  the  i)restige,  patronage,  and 
power  of  his  great  office  in  an  endeavor  to 
drive  out  of  the  party  those  faithful  and  con- 
sistent Republican  Senators,  like  Dolliver 
of  Iowa,  who  had  worked  for  revision. 

„        ,.      Dolliver  had  been  stumping  for 

Persecuting       ,  T^  i  i-  •  i 

the  Party's  the  Republican  party  smce  he 
Faithfu  ^^.^^  twenty-one  years  old,  and 
at  Mr.  Taft's  own  request  he  was  one  of 
the  two  men  who  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the 
heaviest  campaigning  for  Mr.  Taft's  election 
in  1908.  These  Senators  had  in  no  way  op- 
posed themseh'es  to  the  President,  nor  had 
they  criticized  him  for  signing  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  bill.  They  had  merely  felt  it  their 
duty  to  vote  against  the  measure  on  its  final 
passage.  Yet  these  Senators  were  stigma- 
tized as  not  fit  to  remain  in  the  Rei)ublican 
party;  were  openly  read  out  of  the  fellowship 
by  the  President  and  his  Cabinet;  were  made 
non  persona  grata  as  respects  their  relations 
to  ordinary  appointments  in  their  States; 
were  singled  out  for  attack  and  for  defeat  in 
their  plans  for  reelection  to  the  Senate.  This 
is  a  plain  statement, — made  by  way  of  simple 
reminder, — of  a  few  of  the  more  obvious  facts 


in  our  recent  political  history.  It  would 
seem  as  if  facts  of  this  kind  were  too  easily 
forgotten  in  the  hotbed  atmosphere  of  politi- 
cal intrigue  breathed  in  Washington  and  in 
Wall  Street.  But  evidently  they  are  remem- 
bered by  several  millions  of  inconspicuous, 
but  determined  voters,  all  the  way  from  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire  to  the  great  States  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  These  are  important  matters, 
but  they  are  only  a  few  of  the  things  that 
have  happened  in  the  last  three  years, 
by  reason  of  which  the  present  turmoil  in 
the  Republican  party  is  easy  to  under- 
stand where  one  remembers,  and  hard  to 
understand  where  one  forgets. 

As  Things       ^^    ^^.    P^^^"'     ^^^"'     ^^^^    ^^^    ^^- 

stand  in      pubHcau  partv,  as  such,  is  with- 

Washington  .  i      1'        i-  ^     j 

out  concerted  action  or  accepted 
leadership  in  official  circles  at  Washington. 
The  administration  managers  in  the  Senate 
are  Mr.  Smoot,  of  Utah,  and  Mr.  Penrose,  of 
Pennsylvania.  But  Mr.  Penrose  has  never 
pretended  to  be  an  exponent  of  the  aims  and 
ideals  of  the  national  Republican  ]:)arty.  It 
is  regarded  as  an  alliance  for  mutual  benefit. 
Mr.  Penrose  relies  upon  Mr;  Taft  to  support 
his  control  of  the  Republican  situation  in 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Taft,  in  return,  relies 
upon  Mr.  Penrose's  assurance  of  a  solid 
Pennsylvania  delegation  to  the  convention  at 
Chicago.  The  Senate  is  a  Republican  body, 
and  the  House  is  Democratic.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous fact  that  the  Republican  Senators  who, 
this  winter,  have  been  making  national 
opinion  are,  quite  largely,  members  of  the 
group  that  Mr.  Taft  is  still  trying  to  read  out 
of  the  Republican  party.  Senators  Cum- 
mins, Clapp,  La  Follette,  and  others  have 
been  working  assiduously  in  the  endeavor  to 
help  the  country  solve  the  question  of  the 
national  regulation  and  control  of  "trusts." 
Senator  Bourne  has  been  working  day  and 
night,  as  chairman  of  the  Post-Office  Com- 
mittee, to  bring  the  plan  of  a  parcels  post  into 
some  practical  shape.  He  has  given  the 
matter  weeks  of  consideration  where  others 
have  given  it  minutes.  Those  very  steps  in 
tariff  reform  to  which  Mr.  Taft  is  now  com- 
mitted, have  resulted  from  the  work  done  in 
the  tariff  session  of  igog  by  Dolliver,  Cum- 
mins, Bristow,  Beveridge,  and  others  who 
stood  for  rational  revision.  The  problems 
that  concern  the  public  domain  are  being 
worked  out  by  industrious,  strong  Senators 
like  Nelson  of  Minnesota.  The  movement 
for  direct  election  of  Senators,  which  has 
been  supported  by  Republican  Legislatures 
throughout   the  country,  has  been   led  by 
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h'liotugrapli  by  Ihe  American  }'res>;  Assot  iatinn.  \ei\   \'orU 

HON.  JONATHAN  BOURNE.  OF  OREGON.  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  POST 

OFFICES  AND  POST  ROADS 

(Senator  Bourne  is  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  advocate  of  the  direct  action  of  the  people  in  political  affairs.  As  a 
Republican  he  is  chairman  of  the  great  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads.  He  has  during  recent  weeks  heen 
working  intensely  to  give  practical  form  to  a  real  project  of  Parcels  Post.  Although  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  group  char- 
acterized by  President  Taft  as  "neurotics  and  emotionalists,"  Senator  Bourne  is  in  point  of  fact  a  constructive  legislator  and 
a  political  thinker  whose  analysis  of  our  present  conditions  cannot  be  met  by  epithets  or  by  allusions  to  "  Jonathan  Bourne's 
salvation  army." — this  being  a  favorite  phrase  under  which  the  Taft  leaders  at  Washington  have  been  taught  to  group  the 
progressive  Senators  and  their  friends) 


Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho.  In  many  matters 
requiring  especial  training  as  respects  trea- 
ties, foreign  rehitions,  insular  dependencies, 
and  the  like,  the  Senate  has  had  the  un- 
equalled knowledge  and  ability  of  Senator 
Root,  of  New  York,  for  a  chief  reliance. 
However  Mr.  Root  might  be  classed  by  men 
drawing  a  line  between  progressives  and  re- 
actionaries, he  is  in  point  of  fact  one  of  the 
most  creative  and  progressive  minds  that  has 
served  the  Republican  party  and  the  country 
in  all  its  history. 


The  Real 

Party 
Cleavage 


The  real  distinction  at  the  present 
time  in  the  Republican  party  is 
not  so  much  between  "progres- 
sives" and  "conservatives"  as  between  a 
coalition  of  selfish  interests  on  one  hand  and 
the  consistent  Republican  sentiment  of  the 
country  on  the  other  hand.  The  future  of 
the   Republican   party   must   depend   upon 


what  will  happen  in  the  national  convention 
ne.xt  June.  It  is  not  a  party  seriously  divided 
within  itself.  Nor  is  it  a  party  that  cannot 
easily  be  harmonized.  The  great  mass  of  the 
party  is  for  the  country  and  the  welfare  of  all 
the  people.  But  the  machinery  of  the  party 
has  to  a  great  extent  come  under  the  control 
of  self-seekers  and  special  interests.  The 
party  does  not  lack  intelligence,  and  its  best 
thinking  is  done,  not  by  those  holding  the 
high  political  offices,  but  by  the  rank  and  file 
who  have  time  to  think  and  are  free  from  the 
bias  of  personal  ambition  and  the  restraints 
imposed  by  political  bargain  and  trade. 
There  has  never  been  a  period  in  the  party's 
history  when  it  was  so  necessary  for  its  salva- 
tion that  its  private  members  should  assert 
themselves,  control  their  own  convention, 
repudiate  machine  bargains,  make  a  simjjle, 
honest  platform,  and  nominate  candidates  in 
response  to  such  demand  as  the  party  mav 
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Copyriijiit  by  Ilairis  A:  Ewing.  Washington 

MR.-C«ARLES  D.-HILLES,  SECRETARY  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

(Who  has  been  exclusively  engaijed  in  pre-convention 

political  work,  chiefly  as  respects  the  South) 

have  indicated  by  the  michlle  of  June.  It  is 
complained  that  the  movement  for  control  of 
the  Chicago  convention  rests  unduly  upon 
the  selection  by  federal  office-holders  of  the 
delegates  from  Southern  States  that  will  cast 
no  Republican  electoral  votes  in  November. 
If  the  administration  were  not  reckoning 
upon  its  control  of  delegates  from  Alaska, 
Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  and  those 
Southern  States  that  are  always  solidly 
Democratic, — so  the  Progressives  declare, — 
it  would  have  no  assurance  ui)on  which  to 
base  its  arrangements  with  local  machines 
and  organizations,  like  the  New  York  County 
Committee  and  the  Penrose  following  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  anti-Taft  Republicans 
have  been  sharply  criticizing  the  methods 
used  to  get  "snap  judgment"  and  secure 
delegates  many  months  in  advance  of  the 
con\'ention.  The  Republican  party  is  gen- 
erous, and  it  can  forgive  many  mistakes. 
But,  these  critics  declare,  the  party  does  not 
like  to  be  sandbagged,  and  it  resents  snap 
conventions  and  cut-and-dried  schemes  that 
disregard  the  will  of  the  voters.  The 
eighteen  or  twenty  delegates  elected  in  early 
February  were  all  of  this  sort. 


,. „    .    „     .At  least  it  can  be  said  that  the 

Roping      and  i  i  , 

"  Tying  -the  1  aft  movement  has  made  not  the 
e  egcites  slightest  prcteuse  of  being  based 
upon  public  sentiment.  Its  own  political  and 
newspaper  supporters  have  furnished  the 
facts  upon  which  the  anti-Taft  people  base 
their  criticisms.  The  foremost  Eastern  news- 
paper supporting  Mr.  Taft  is  the  New  York 
Times;  and  its  Washington  correspondent 
has  written  wholly  from  that  standpoint  in 
his  daily  specials.  It  is  significant,  therefore, 
that  the  Times  of  February  15  should  have 
made  the  following  statement: 

And  while  the  battle  of  the  claimants  now  goes 
on  merrily,  the  Taft  forces  expect  to  rope  and  tie 
the  delegates  from  the  Southern  States.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  plans  on  which  they  have  been 
working  for  some  time,  practically  all  the  Southern 
conventions  arc  to  be  held  before  the  end  of  next 
month.  If  there  is  any  ground  swell  for  Roosewlt 
working  about  the  country,  the  Taft  managers  mean 
to  have  their  Southern  delegates  thoroughly  fast- 
ened before  it  can  get  time  to  exert  its  influence 
on  them. 

This  statement,  of  course,  is  as  true  as  it  is 
brutally  frank.  When  these  "roped"  and 
"tied"  bunches  of  delegates  appear  in  the 
Chicago  convention,  it  is  a  question  whether 
their  service  may  not  chiefly  be  that  of  a 
warning  against  the  methods  that  must  be 
reformed  if  the  party  is  to  hold  the  confidence 


MR.  TAFT  SEEMS  TO  Bi;_ " 'hOGGING' "  THE  SOUTHERN 
DELEGATES 

Progressive    Movement:   "  Come,  Theodore,  or  it  wiU 
soon  be  too  late." 

From  the  Globe  (New  York) 
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and  respect  of  the  country.  They  may  prove  t( ) 
be  an"  exhibit, '  'rather  than  a  conquering  force . 
It  may  be  their  last  quadrennial  appearance. 


Popular 

Opinion 


Some  of  the  "stand-pat"  leaders 
have  said  that,  since  Democratic 
Euerywhere  yi^^^j-y  seemed  almost  certain,  it 
might  be  best  to  let  the  brunt  of  defeat  be 
borne  by  the  chief  authors  of  the  Republican 
party's  misfortunes.  But  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  Rejmblican  party  evidently  do  not  take 
that  view.  They  would  like  a  chance  to 
make  the  party's  platform  and  name  its  can- 
didates this  year.  That  is  why  they  are 
everywhere  seeking  an  opportunity  to  express 
themselves  through  State  primaries,  or  to 
elect  delegates  to  the  national  convention  by 
direct  vote.  In  the  absence  of  such  oppor- 
tunities, they  are  resorting  to  straw  votes  and 
post-card  ballots  in  e\'ery  part  of  the  country, 
in  order  to  show  their  preferences.  The 
marked  feature  of  these  popular  tests  is  the 
opposition  to  Mr.  Taft's  selection  for  a  second 
term.  The  Republican  party  elected  Mr. 
Taft  for  four  years,  and  it  is  new  doctrine  to 
say  that  one  term  carries  with  it  the  presum]j- 
tion  of  another.  Ther«  would  be  no  point  in 
having  a  Presidential  convention  this  year  if, 
as  some  of  Mr.  Taft's  supporters  are  saying,  it 
would  be  "unfair"  for  the  party  not  to  yield 
to  Mr.  Taft's  demands  for  a  renomination. 
Such  were  the  conditions  this  year  that  all 
elements  in  the  Republican  party  should  have 
agreed  in  favor  of  leaving  everything  to  be 
settled  by  an  uninstructed,  untrammeled 
national  convention.  No  delegates  in  any 
State  ought  to  have  been  chosen  before  April 
or  May.  Trying  to  force  the  situation  ar- 
gues weakness  and  alarm.  The  scheme  of 
snap  conventions  in  the  Southern  States, 
arranged  by  federal  office-holders,  to  appoint 
delegates  in  February  to  a  convention  that  is 
not  to  meet  until  after  the  middle  of  June, 
lends  no  real  strength  to  the  Administration. 
If  the  Administration  had  renounced  all  such 
methods,  it  would  have  won  confidence.  Its 
present  methods  are  causing  it  to  lose  far 
more  than  it  can  possibly  gain. 


Hotu  the 

Revolt 

Was  Provoked 


It  may  be  that  the  bargains  and 
arrangements  long  ago  made  will 
give  firm  control  of  the  Chicago 
convention.  Again  and  again,  in  the  past 
three  months, — scores  of  times,  indeed, — 
announcements  have  gone  straight  from  the 
White  House  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Taft 
would  have  all  the  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion excepting  a  certain  specified  minority  of 
pitiable  dimensions.     It  is  true  no  delegates 


Copyriifht  by  tlie  Aniericati  1  i-.--  /;^-..  i.iliuii,  Nrw  \ork 

SENATOR  REED  SMOOT,  OF  UTAH 

(One  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  the  Mormon  Church,  and  Mr. 
Taft's  most  active  representative  in  Congress) 

had  been  chosen.  The  hundreds  of  alleged 
Taft  delegates  were  carelessly  appropriated 
as  if  they  were  so  many  turnips  in  half  a 
hundred  baskets.  It  was  not  for  a  moment 
considered  that  the  delegates  would  have 
anything  to  say  about  it.  They  had  all  been 
delivered,  unnamed  but  in  numbered  bunches, 
many-  months  in  advance,  in  pursuance  of 
bargains  and  arrangements  made  with  office- 
holding  clicjues  and  State  and  local  machines. 
It  happens,  however,  that  there  is  a  spirit 
abroad  in  the  land  which  hates  this  sort  of 
thing.  Everywhere,  in  order  to  upset  bar- 
gains so  carefully  signed,  sealed,  and  ratified, 
the  Republican  masses  began  to  clamor  for 
Presidential  primaries.  When  the  National 
Committee  met  at  Washington  in  December, 
it  was  requested  to  lend  its  encouragement  to 
a  movement  by  means  of  which  the  Republi- 
can voters  could  express  their  Presidential 
preference  and  could  make  sure  of  choosing 
their  own  delegates  to  the  convention,  instead 
of  having  their  delegates  imposed  upon  them. 
But  the  National  Committee  was  not  sitting 
in  Washington  merely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Republican  voters.  It  ■w'as  taking  its  or- 
ders from  other  sources.  The  inevitable,  of 
course,  happened  at  once.  Every  kind  of 
effort,  formal  and  informal,  began  to  be  made 
to  ascertain  the  will  of  the  voters. 
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..  r,  ■     ,,The  progressive  movement  devel- 

in  the  opecl  iicw  Strength  m  the  Middle 
West  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  as 
a  protest  against  an  alleged  combination  of 
organized  politics  and  financial  interests, 
which  had  undertaken  to  hold  the  national 
convention  in  its  own  way  without  consulting 
the  public.  The  Progressives,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  rallied  around  Senator  La  Fol- 
lette  of  Wisconsin  as  a  candidate,  not  chiefly 
because  of  their  personal  attitude  toward 
Mr.  La  Follette,  but  because  of  his  courage 
and  vigor  in  asserting  himself  against  bad 
tendencies,  and  his  long  record  as  a  man  of 
reforming  and  democratic  principles.  If  a 
higher  wisdom  and  a  broader  judgment  had 
been  directing  the  efforts  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Taft's  renomination,  there  would  probably 
have  been  a  change  of  tactics.  A  wiser  course 
would  have  favored  uninstructed  delegations, 
and  a  convention  of  strong  Republicans  who 
would  find  their  candidate  after  they  had 
begun  to  ballot  at  Chicago.  But  the  an- 
nouncement went  forth  from  the  White 
House  that  the  President,  with  his  official 
vantage  point,  was  determined  to  fight  the 
other  candidates  and  if  possible  force  his  own 
nomination.  It  was  ])lain  that  a  nomination 
wrested  in  this  fashion  from  an  unwilling 
party  might  mean  defeat  in  November. 


The 
St'aiu 
Ballots 


In  the  States  which  had  not  gone 
o\-er  to  the  Democratic  party  in 
1910,  every  test  and  post-card 
ballot  that  was  taken  among  Republican  voters 
showed  a  surprising  anti-Taft  sentiment. 
The  strength  of  this  feeling  went  beyond  the 
anticipations  of  the  most  sanguine  of  those 


L&THBRiiETO  REMflRK._MiR_.  \ 
PREilt^XT.THAT  PENNiTVVAHiA  \ 
WILL  GilfE  toy)  A  SOUP  OELCCAnyN.  1 
SCMTIMCNTTOR-VOO  liGRjtvil^J 
&'n«)NflEI»-EVeRN'OAY!  / 


ENCOURAGING  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Penrose  (to  Taft)  :  "Let  me  rise  to  remark.  Mr.  President, 
that  Pennsylvania  will  give  you  a  solid  delegation.  Sentiment 
for  you  is  growing  stronger  every  day." 

Taft  (to  Penrose):  "I  knew  that  you  and  Hitchcock 
would  be  loyal." 

From  the  North  American  (Philadelphia) 


WHIP    BEHIND,    fellows! 

From  the  Journal  (Portland,  Ore.) 

supi)orting  the  progressive  movement.  Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  were  un- 
cjuestionably  anti-Taft  in  so  far  as  the  senti- 
ment of  the  Republican  voters  could  be  ascer- 
tained. In  Mr.  Taft's  own  State  of  Ohio 
there  was  re]:)orted  to  ])e  a  preponderating 
sentiment  in  favor  of  some  other  candidate; 
and  the  same  thing  was  disclosed  of  Indiana 
and  Illinois.  At  the  very  moment  when  Mr. 
Penrose  was  at  Pittsburgh  telephoning  Mr. 
Taft  that  the  solid  Pennsylvania  delegation 
was  assured,  the  post-card  ballot  of  Pitts- 
burgh stood  about  10  to  i  against  Mr.  Taft. 
Whether  or  not  the  hasty  action  of  the  New 
York  County  Committee  represented  metro- 
politan sentiment,  it  was  unquestionably  true 
that  the  great  Republican  half  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  lying  north  and  west  of  Manhat- 
tan, was  strongly  anti-Taft.  But  although 
Senator  La  Follette  was  widely  respected  for 
his  courage  and  his  record  of  achievements, 
he  was  not,  by  common  Republican  consent, 
regarded  as  the  man  for  the  emergency. 

Senator     ^hile   Strong  in   several   of  the 

Cummins     Westcm  Statcs  outside  of  Wis- 

a  Candidate   ^^^^j^^^   y^^    -^a   FolIctte  lacked 

strength  in  the  neighboring  States  of  Michi- 
gan, Iowa,  and  Minnesota.  Iowa  Republi- 
cans in  general  were  progressive,  and  they 
were  willing  to  send  a  delegation  to  present 
the  name  of  a  candidate  of  their  own.  Sena- 
tor Cummins.  After  due  consideration,  Mr. 
Cummins  consented  to  be  a  candidate  and 
made  announcement  of  the  fact  on  January 
20.     He  did  not  for  a  moment  permit  himself 
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velt  as  against  Taft.  In  spite  of  Beveridge's 
ixfusal  to  be  voted  for,  there  was  so  large  a 
list  for  him  as  to  show  that  he  would  easily 
have  distanced  Taft  in  Indiana.  While  the 
ballot  of  the  Minneapolis  Journal  did  not  give 
Roosevelt  so  overwhelming  a  lead,  he  was 
nevertheless  far  ahead  of  all  other  candidates, 
and  La  Follette  was  decidedly  ahead  of  Taft. 
Indications,  in  so  far  as  they  could  be  discov- 
ered, in  New  York  State  were  in  like  manner 
for  Roosevelt  as  against  Taft.  The  inquiries 
conducted  b}''  the  New  York  Press  showed  not 
only  that  Roosevelt's  strength  was  greater 
than  Taft's,  but  that  a  dangerously  large  per- 
centage of  Republicans  would  not  vote  for 
Taft  e\en  if  nominated. 


I'llotograph  by  iMoffett,  Chicago 

ALEXANDER  H.  REVELL,  OF  CHICAGO 
(Mr.  Revell,  with  a  larRC  number  of  associates,  last  month 
formed  a  National  Roosevelt  Committee  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago,  and  in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  this  committee 
Mr.  Revell  has  been  cooperating  with  Progressive  Republi- 
cans and  Roosevelt  supporters  throughout  the  country) 

to  be  diverted  from  his  Senatorial  duties,  and 
his  candidacy  came  about  in  a  most  creditable 
fashion.  Under  normal  conditions  a  dozen 
names  might  similarly  have  been  brought  for- 
ward for  presentation  to  the  convention. 


Demand 

for 
Roosevelt 


But  conditions  were  far  from 
being  normal.  Republican  oflfi- 
cialdom  had  set  out,  so  to  speak, 
to  light  the  non-official  Republican  party  for 
control  of  the  convention.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, there  had  to  be  an  early  agree- 
ment among  large  masses  of  voters  upon  a 
people's  candidate.  The  post-card  ballots 
everywhere  showed  a  surprising  demand  for 
Colonel  Roosevelt.  The  great  post-card  vote 
carried  on  by  the  Kansas  City  Star  had  up 
to  February  lo  shown  74,702  for  Roosevelt, 
8590  for  La  Follette.  and  only  85 13  for  Taft. 
The  Indianapolis  Star  showed  that  Indiana 
Republicans  were  3  to  i  in  favor  of  Roose- 


La  Follette 

on  the 
Sick  List 


Meanwhile,  Senator  La  FoUette's 
aggressive  work  as  a  candidate 
came  to  a  sudden  ending  on  the 
2d  of  February,  by  reason  of  a  physical  and 
nervous  breakdown  due  to  long-protracted 
overwork.  While  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  Wisconsin  would  in  any  case  send  a 
La  Follette  delegation  to  Chicago,  and  that 
there  would  be  other  La  Follette  delegates, 
it  was  clear  enough  that  the  Progressives 
would  for  the  most  part  join  with  the  un- 
official Republican  masses  in  supporting 
Mr.  Roosevelt. 


The 


A  movement  in  Chicago  of  a 
•'Drafting"  purely  patriotic  sort  led  to  the 
ooseve  organization  of  a  National  Roose- 
velt Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  Alexander  H.  Revell,  a  well-known  busi- 
ness man.  Meanwhile,  several  Republican 
governors  had  declared  themselves  for  Roose- 
velt, and  they  finally  came  together  and 
united  in  a  letter  asking  him  to  accept  the 
call  if  the  party  should  so  decide.  The  letter 
was  signed  by  Governor  Carey  of  Wyoming, 
Governor  Stubbs  of  Kansas,  Governor  Os- 
born  of  Michigan,  Go\'ernor  Hadley  of  Mis- 
souri, Governor  Aldrich  of  Nebraska,  Go\'- 
ernor  Bass  of  New  Hampshire,  Governor 
Glasscock  of  West  Virginia,  and  Governor 
Vessey  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Roosevelt  had 
made  it  plain  to  many  callers  and  correspond- 
ents that,  while  he  would  not  be  a  candidate 
in  the  sense  of  seeking  a  nomination,  he  would 
not  be  likely  to  refuse  a  nomination  if  the 
party  should  of  its  own  accord  call  upon  him 
to  accept.  The  situation  created  by  Mr. 
La  FoUette's  illness  and  by  the  letter  of  these 
governors  seemed  to  make  it  imperative  upon 
Mr.  Roosevelt  to  give  an  answer  that  would 
unmistakably  and  openly  present  his  atti- 
tude to  the  whole  country.     There  was  the 
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GOV.  ALUKICH  OF    NEHRASKA 


Copyiiiflit  by  Hiirris  &  liwin^.  W.isliingttm 
GOV.  HADLEY    OF    MISSOURI 


GOV.  OSBORN  OF  MICHIGAN 


more  reason  for  this  in  the  fact  that  his  ])osi- 
tion  was  being  constantly  and  studiously  mis- 
represented for  the  sake  of  confusing  the 
Republican  voters.  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  address  the  Ohio 
Constitutional  Convention  on  Wednesday, 
February  2 1 ,  and  he  did  not  deem  it  best  that 
his  answer  to  the  governors  should  be  made 
public  until  after  that  address  had  been  de- 


livered. The  Ohio  convention  is  a  non- 
])artisan  body,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  present- 
ing his  views  before  it,  did  not  wish  to  be 
regarded  as  in  the  role  of  a  political  candidate. 
His  reply  to  the  governors,  as  prepared  to 
be  made  public  after  his  return  to  New  York 
from  Ohio,  was  brief  but  definite.  It  made 
plain  his  unwillingness  to  be  a  candidate  in 
the  sense  of  seeking  the  office,  but  it  removed 


Ciipviit;lit  1).'  H.uTis.V  l'«iiu'.  \^a^ll  n  :'Mii 
GOV.  JOHNSON  OF  CALIFORNIA  GOV.   STUBHS  OF  KANSAS  GOV.   BASS  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

THE   SIX   GOVERNORS   ON   THIS   PAGE.    AND   THE  THREE   ON   THE  FACING   PAGE,   HAD 
PROMINENTLY    IDENTIFIED   THEMSELVES  WITH   THE   MOVEMENT  FOR    MR.    ROOSEVELT'S 
NOMINATION    AND   WERE   UNITED  IN  THE  FORMAL  REQUEST   TO   HIM   TO   GIVE   ASSUR- 
ANCE  THAT   HE   WOULD    ACCEPT   IF   CHOSEN    AT    CHICAGO 
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all  doubt  of  his  intention  to  accept  the  nomi-  Under  certain  circumstances  he  would  favor 

nation  if  conferred  upon  him  by  the  conven-  the  recall  of  judges,  but  not  under  all  con- 

tion.    The  result  of  the  letter  was  to  give  ditions.      But    even    where    he    would    not 

assurance  to  those  who  wished  to  make  him  recall  the  judge  himself,  he  thinks  it  might  be 

their  candidate  that  he  would  not  render  their  possible  to  apply  the  principle  of  the  recall 
efforts  futile  at  the  last  moment  by  declining. 


.,    o         ,^,   We  present,  in  another  part  of 

Mr.  Roosevelt  s  '^  i  r      i        t-> 

"Charter  of  this  uumbcr  of  the  Review,  an 
Denwcracy-  ej-^eUent  article  on  the  Ohio  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  from  the  pen  of  one 
of  its  ablest  members.  Prof.  Henry  W.  Elson, 
who  is  a  recognized  authority  in  the  field  of 
American  history  and  politics.  The  conven- 
tion is  made  up  of  men  of  a  highly  progressive 
and  intelligent  quality.  It  is  facing  practical 
and  fundamental  issues  with  directness  and 
courage.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  speech  of  Febru- 
ary 21  was  addressed  to  this  able  body  as 
upon  a  high  plane  of  reasoning.  Holding  the 
doctrine  that  constitutions  are  not  meant  to 
limit  or  thwart  the  power  of  the  people  to 
govern  themselves,  Mr.  Roosevelt  advocated 
a  plan  by  which,  in  the  last  resort,  the  people 
could  put  their  own  construction  upon  the 
meaning  of  any  controverted  provision  in  the 
organic  law.  Among  the  principles  of  a  prac- 
tical sort  advocated  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  a 
prominent  place  is-  given  to  the  short  ballot. 
This  means  fewer  elective  officers  and  a  more 
intelligent  selection  of  those  few.  "Direct 
nominations  by  the  people,  including  therein 
direct  primaries  to  elect  delegates  to  the 
national  nominating  convention,"  were  ad- 
vocated in  the  speech.  Another  practical 
point  was  the  election  of  United  States  Sena- 
tors by  direct  vote.  The  initiative  and  refer- 
endum were  strongly  indorsed,  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  way  in  which  these  devices 
ought  to  be  used.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  doubt- 
ful as  to  the  necessity  for  the  recall  where 
executive  officers  are  elected  for  short  periods. 


Plioloijrapli  i.v  the  Aruciu.ui  Press  Assoi  i.itinii.  New  \  uric 

GOVERNOR    VESSEY    OF    SOUTH    D.-VKOTA,    AND 
f.t)Vr.RNOR    CAREY    OF    WYOMING 


(lOVERNUR    GLASSCOCK    OF    VIRGINIA 
(A  so-called  "Roosevelt  Governor") 

to  a  bad  decision  made  by  the  judge.  He 
illustrates  this  by  discussing  several  unfortu- 
nate decisions  made  by  lower  courts  as  re- 
spects workmen's  compensation  and  the 
conditions  of  labor. 

"Recalls "—  ^^  ^^^  inevitable  that  Mr.  Roose- 
and,  again,  vclt's  addrcss  should  have  aroused 
^'"'  *  great  discussion,  and  led  to  at- 
tacks upon  him  as  one  who  would  subvert 
our  institutions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing 
that  the  Progressives  are  proposing  would 
even  remotely  affect  any  of  the  fundamental 
safeguards  of  a  constitutional  system  in- 
tended to  secure  the  people's  control  over 
their  own  government.  Not  a  word  of  Mr. 
Taft's  argument  against  recalling  judges 
could  not  be  used,  with  eciual  effect,  in  an 
argument  against  the  prevailing  system  of 
nominating  and  electing  judges,  and  of  deal- 
ing with  the  question  of  their  reelection.  Why 
should  the  appointment  or  recall  of  judges 
by  vote  of  the  people  be  any  more  dangerous 
than  their  appointment — and  virtual  recall — 
by  a  political  executix'e  who  is  seeking  popu- 
lar favor  for  his  ov.-n  reelection?  For  exam- 
ple, a  famous  and  excellent  jurist,  Judge 
Hook  of  Kansas.,  had  been  \irtually  selected 
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by  Mr.  Taft  for  the  vacancy  on  the  Supreme 
bench.  Day  after  day  the  newspapers  an- 
nounced, upon  unquestioned  authority,  that 
the  President  had  decided  to  send  Judge 
Hook's  name  in  to  the  Senate.  But  there 
came  to  JNIr.  Taft  the  complaint  that  Judge 
Hook  had  failed  to  dissent  from  an  opinion 
sustaining  the  Oklahoma  law  that  permits 
railroads  to  provide  separate  Pullman  cars 
.for  the  white  and  colored  races.  Judge 
Hook's  views  in  that  case  may  have  been 
erroneous;  but  his  general  record  as  a  judge 
has  been  of  the  very  highest.  Protests  from 
negro  voters  were  made  to  Mr.  Taft  on 
recount  of  this  decision.  It  was  announced 
that  Mr.  Taft  had  accordingly  decided  not 
to  appoint  Judge  Hook.  What  Mr.  Taft 
calls  the  "momentary  passions  of  a  people" 
are  not  more  likely  to  do  harm  to  a  splendid 
judge  like  Hook  of  Kansas  than  are  the  mo- 
mentary political  exigencies  of  a  Presidential 
candidate.  If  Judge  Hook's  "Jim  Crow" 
decision  is  wrong,  the  Supreme  Court  can 
readily  reverse  it.  But  Mr.  Taft  is  applying 
his  recall,  not  to  the  decision  but  to  the  judge 
himself.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  plain  people 
would  deal  with  such  a  situation  in  a  spirit  so 
timid  or  vacillating.  Doubtless  Judge  Hook 
would  prefer  to  take  his  chances  with  the 
verdict  of  the  voters  of  Kansas. 

"Taft  Fires  '^^^  President  on  Lincoln's  Birth- 
on  His      day   made   an   address   in   New 

Opponents-  York  which  had  been  much 
heralded  in  advance  as  one  that  would  play 
an  important  part  in  Mr.  Taft's  campaign  for 
renomination.  The  foremost  of  the  New 
York  newspapers  advocating  his  cause  pub- 
lished the  speech  under  the  headline,  "Taft 
Fires  on  His  Opponents."  The  first  half  of 
the  speech  was  an  attack  upon  the  Progres- 
sive Republicans,  and  the  second  half  was  an 
attack  ui)on  the  Democrats  w^ho  now  control 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Progres- 
sives are  characterized  as  "seeking  to  pull 
down  those  things  which  have  been  regarded 
as  the  pillars  of  the  temple  of  freedom  and 
representative  government,  and  to  recon- 
struct our  whole  society  on  some  new  prin- 
ciple not  definitely  formulated,  and  with  no 
intelligent  or  intelligible  forecast  of  the  exact 
constitutional  and  statutory  results  to  be  at- 
tained." Mr.Taft's  objection  to  direct  action 
by  the  people  even  includes  "the  selection 
of  candidates."  He  characterizes  the  people 
themselves  as  being  "  necessarily  indifferently 
informed";  and,  referring  to  the  advocates  of 
direct  popular  government,  he  declares  that 
"such  extremists  would  hurry  us  into  a  con- 


PRESIDENT    TAFT,   AS    HE    APPEARED    OX    LIXCOLN  S 
BIRTHDAY    WHEN    HE    VISITED    NEW    YORK 

dition  which  would  find  no  parallel  except  in 
the  French  Revolution."  He  goes  on  to  say 
that  "such  extremists  are  not  progressives; 
they  are  political  emotionalists  or  neurotics." 
He  seems  to  regard  any  discussion  of  the 
position  of  the  judiciary  as  a  jorofane  meddling 
with  sacred  things.  He  refers  to  the  judges 
as  "the  high  priests  who  administer  jus- 
tice." His  discussion  of  the  Democratic 
party  is  rather  contemptuous  in  its  tone,  his 
idea  being  that  the  voters  were  merely  giving 
the  Republicans  a  mild  and  playful  reprimand 
in  1 910,  in  order  that  the  Grand  Old  Party 
might  be  in  fine  condition  for  an  overwhelm- 
ing victory  in  IQ12.  This  might  answer  very 
well  for  a  bit  of  Mr.  Taft's  famous  persiflage 
in  an  offhand  dinner  speech;  but  it  is  hardly 
serious  enough  for  the  thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  a  country  that  is  in  dead  earnest  this 
year.  For  all  the  party's  traditional  procli\i- 
ties  in  the  direction  of  blundering,  the  Demo- 
cratic management  at  Washington  has  been 
much  more  compact  and  efficient,  during  the 
past  year,  than  has  the  Republican.  As  for 
the  progressive  wing  of  the  Republican  party, 
it  might  be  charitable  to  suggest  that  JNIr. 
Taft  has  been  too  busy  fighting  it  to  under- 
stand it.  It  seems  to  be  in  very  vigorous 
condition,  and  to  know  somewhat  definitely 
what  it  is  trying  to  do. 


T  ,„        For  manv  weeks  the  Taft  cam- 

Taft  s  .  '  . 

Campaign     paigu    management    was    m    the 

l^anaaen,ent    ^.^^^^^   ^j    ^j^.     Qharles    D.    HillcS, 

Secretary  to  the  President,  who  had  disclosed 
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remarkable  ability  as  a  practical  politician. 
Early  in  Februarj^,  however,  it  was  decided 
to  open  a  campaign  headquarters  outside  of 
the  White  House,  and  Congressman  William 
B.  McKinley,  of  Illinois,  was  put  in  charge. 
Mr.  IMcKinley  was  already  chairman  of  the 
Republican  Congressional  Campaign  Com- 
mittee, which  place  he  still  retained.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  Congressional  committee  is  to  render 
assistance  in  the  election  of  a  Republican 
Congress.  It  is  an  unusual  thing  that  the 
head  of  a  general  committee,  belonging  to  the 
whole  party,  should  at  the  same  time  take 
upon  himself  the  private  campaign  of  one 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  as  against  the 
other  candidates.  But  this  is  an  abnor- 
mal pohtical  year,  and  unusual  things  are 
to  be  expected. 

As  respects  the  Democratic  out- 
Democratic    look  for  Candidates,  it  would  be 
iwonte      j^j^  j^  deny  that  the  most  wide- 
spread and  spontaneous   Democratic  senti- 
ment  is  for  Go\enior  Woodrow  Wilson   of 


New  Jersey.  There  are  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  demand  for  Bryan  is  large  enough 
to  show  him  as  remaining  the  popular  idol  of 
the  Democratic  masses;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  strong  position  Governor  Har- 
mon of  Ohio  holds  in  the  confidence  of  well- 
informed  Democrats.  Speaker  Clark  and 
]\Ir.  Underwood  grow  more  prominent,  rather 
than  less,  as  possible  nominees  of  the  Balti- 
more convention.  But  Governor  Wilson  has 
somehow  caught  the  fancy  of  the  young  men 
of  the  Democratic  party,  and  of  politicr 
idealists  in  all  parties.  He  is  fortunate,  more- 
o\'er,  in  the  capable  and  leading  men  who  are 
openly  supporting  him  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Governor  Wilson  has  a  campaign 
manager  of  great  enthusiasm  in  ]Mr.  William 
F.  jNIcCombs,  who  is  a  Princeton  graduate 
and  a  young  lawyer  of  New  York  City.  The 
money  used  in  the  Wilson  campaign  is  said 
by  Mr.  ]\IcCombs  to  have  been  contributed 
mostly  in  small  sums  from  people  widely 
scattered.  The  sort  of  opposition  encoun- 
tered bv  Governor  Wilson  was  of  course  to 
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CONGRESSMAN   W.    B.   McKINLEY,    MANAGER   OF   THE   SO-CALLED 

BUREAU"    AT   WASHINGTON 

(Upon  assuming  charge,  on  February  14.  Mr.  McKinley  issued  a  statement.  In  this  he  declared:  "President  Taft  has 
proven  himself  the  real  progressive  leader  of  the  party.  He  has  written  an  unparalleled  record  of  achievement  and  practical 
reforms.  The  business  men,  anxious  for  the  continuance  of  prosperity,  placing  their  confidence  and  reliance  in  President 
Taft,  are  upholding  his  hands.  He  is  the  only  man  who  can  carry  New  York  and  the  doubtful  States.  That  he  will  be 
renominated  is  a  foregone  conclusion — renominated  on  the  first  ballot,  with  plenty  of  votes  to  spare.  That  he  will  be 
reelected  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt") 
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have  been  expected  and  might  well  be  re- 
garded as  a  tribute  to  his  growing  strength. 


Attacks 

on 
Wilson 


In  the  series  of  attacks  upon  Wil- 
son, the  one  that  attracted  most 
newspaper  notice  was  due  to  the 
changed  attitude  toward  him  of  two  promi- 
nent journalists.  Mr.  George  Harvey,  editor 
of  Harper's  Weekly,  had  for  several  years  been 
advocating  the  qualifications  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  as  a  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  More  recently,  Mr.  Henry  Wat- 
terson,  the  veteran  editor  of  the  Louisville 
Courier- Journal,  had  also  become  an  eloquent 
supporter  of  the  New  Jersey  governor.  But 
Harper's  Weekly  had  suddenly  ceased  to  men- 
tion Governor  Wilson;  and  Mr.  Watterson 
became  involved  in  the  attempt  to  make  it 
appear  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  failed  in  grateful 
appreciation  of  the  eiiforts  of  Mr.  Harvey. 
In  due  time  it  was  plain  to  everybody  that 
the  intentions  of  each  of  these  three  gen- 
tlemen were  quite  unassailable.  There  had 
been  some  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of 
each.  Plainly  Mr.  Watterson  misunderstood 
a  good  deal  more  than  did  either  of  the  other 
two.  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Harvey  would  ha\e 
managed  better  without  the  intervention  of 
the  "mutual  friend."  Several  years  ago 
Governor  Wilson  wrote  a  popular  history  of 


WILLIAM    F.    MCCOMliS 
(Managing  the  Wilson  campaign) 


WOCJUROW    WILSON — (A    FAVORITE    PHOTOGRAPH) 

the  United  States  in  five  volumes.  In  it  he 
made  some  casual  allusion  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  immigration  from  Southern  and 
Eastern  Europe.  A  few  sentences,  taken 
away  from  the  connecting  text,  have  been 
used  by  newspaper  opponents  of  Wilson  in  a 
studied  plan  to  prejudice  against  him  the 
voters  of  certain  nationalities  to  whom  he  had 
referred.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to 
regard  Governor  Wilson's  views,  either  now  or 
at  any  time  in  the  past,  as  less  generous  to- 
ward foreign-born  citizens  of  the  United 
States  than  are  those  of  any  other  man  who 
might  aspire  to  Presidential  honors.  The  at- 
tempt to  break  a  candidate  down  by  unfair 
methods  is  not  likely  to  count  for  very  much 
in  a  country  that  is  fond  of  fair  play  and  that 
has  well-diffused  intelligence. 

„      ,,  .,      The  Democratic  bill  revising  the 

Some  Matters    .  i  i       i     i  ^      i 

(If  iron    and   steel    schedule   ot    the 

ashington  j-^^^j^  passcd  the  Housc,  Under 
the  leadership  of  Air.  Underwood,  by  a  vote 
of  2IO  to  iO(),  on  January  20.  Debate  was 
brief,  the  bill  having  been  rejiorted  from  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  January  25. 
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Iron  ore  is  made  free  in  the  measure,  and  the 
reduction  in  rates  on  iron  and  steel  products 
are  from  30  to  50  per  cent.  The  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  will  hold  long  hearings  on 
the  bill,  and  its  fate  is  uncertain.  Twenty- 
one  Republicans  voted  for  it  in  the  House, 
however,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
progressi^'e  Repubhcan  Senators  may  su})- 
port  it,  in  which  case  it  would  go  to  the 
President.  Although  JMr.  Andrew  Carnegie 
and  Judge  Gary,  president  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  had  expressed 
themselves  as  not  opposed  to  a  reduction  of 
the  tariff  on  steel  products,  ]Mr.  Schwab,  of 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Works,  declared  before 
the  Finance  Committee  that  if  the  Under- 
wood bill  should  become  a  law  his  great  in- 
dustry would  have  to  be  abandoned.  The 
Underwood  bill  revising  the  chemical  sche- 
dule will,  in  its  turn,  have  passed  the  House 
on  brief  notice.  A  Wool  bill  and  a  Cotton 
bill,  resembling  those  that  Mr.  Taft  vetoed 
last  year,  will  soon  emerge  from  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  The  question  of  a 
"money  trust"  investigation  was  finally 
settled  in  the  House  by  referring  the  matter 
to  the  regular  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Repre- 
sentative Pujo.     Mr.  Henrj',  of  Texas,  was 


defeated  in  his  attempt  to  have  this  inquiry 
made  by  a  special  committee.  The  Senate 
has  passed  the  bill  establishing  a  so-called 
Children's  Bureau  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor.  We  shall  give  this 
subject  further  attention  as  it  comes  before 
the  House.  In  general  the  course  of  legisla- 
tion has  been*  slow,  and  work  upon  the  ap- 
propriation bills  has  occupied  the  attention 
of  various  committees.  The  administration 
has  been  much  stirred  up  by  the  proposal  of 
the  Democrats  to  omit  the  usual  appropria- 
tion for  two  new  battleships,  and  by  a  further 
proposal  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  army. 

In  Lawrence,  Mass.,  one  of  the 

The  ' 

Lawrence  -world  s  great  Centers  of  the  tex- 
^'^'''^  tile  industry,  a  strike  has  been  on 
since  early  in  January  among  the  25,000  oper- 
atives (chiefly  people  of  foreign  birth)  in  the 
woolen  and  cotton  mills.  The  .weekly  wages 
of  all  the  employees  of  these  mills,  including 
foremen,  overseers,  and  office  force,  averaged 
only  S6.  It  was  when  the  companies  under- 
took to  reduce  wages  already  below  a  li\-ing 
standard  to  a  still  lower  point,  in  consequence 
of  the  enactment  of  a  State  law  forbidding 
the  emjiloyment  of  women  and  children  more 
than  fifty-four  hours  a  week,  that  the  opera- 
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lives  quit  work  and  demanded  a  15-per  cent, 
increase  upon  the  old  scale.  They  also  de- 
manded the  abolition  of  the  premium,  or 
bonus,  system.  The  calling  out  of  the  militia 
to  preserve  order  in  Lawrence  and  .the  arrest 
of  strike  leaders  on  charges  of  murder  and 
violence  may  have  diverted  the  public  mind 
for  the  moment  from  the  real  questions  that 
remain  to  be  settled,  after  the  smoke  shall 
have -cleared  away.  What,  after  all,  is  a  liv- 
ing wage  in  Lawrence?  There  is  work  for  a 
minimum  wage  commission  in  Massachu- 
setts. Of  this  the  Review  of  Reviews  will 
have  something  to  say  next  month.  In  this 
number  (page  322)  is  an  article  on  the 
remarkable  record  of  the  Anthracite  Con- 
ciliation Board,  which  has  been  at 
work  for  the  ])ast  nine  years,  as  an  out- 
come of  President  Roosevelt's  action 
after  the  coal  strike  of  1902. 

Last  month  indictments  were 
incilZ^s  found  by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury, 
at  Indianapolis,  against  fifty-four 
officers  and  members  of  labor  unions  charged 
with  participation  in  a  series  of  dynamite  ex- 
plosions that  have  taken  place  in  varit)us 
])atts  o[  the  country  during  the  past  six  years, 
and  have  destroyed  more  than  one  hundred 


lives  and  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  prop- 
erty. Within  a  few  days  the  Government 
secured  the  arrest  of  forty-nine  of  these  men, 
including  Frank  M.  Ryan,  president  of  the 
International  Association  of  Bridge  and 
Structural  Iron  Workers,  and  other  officials 
of  that  organization.  The  Department  of 
Justice  declared  that  no  evidence  had  been 
secured  against  officials  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  This  magazine  has 
already  commented  at  length  on  the  crimes 
and  offenses  of  which  these  men  are  accused. 
Mr.  Clarence  Darrow,  counsel  for  the  Mc- 
Namaras,  has  himself  been  indicted  for 
bribery  in  the  McNamara  cases. 

A  Ranroad    J^^  OP^^^"^  ^^  ^r.  H    M.  Flag- 

Ouer        ler  s     over-sea  railroad     to  Key 

Saltwater    ^^^^^    ^^   January    22,   brought 

Cuba  several  hours  nearer  to  the  United 
States  and  marked  the  completion  of  an 
engineering  achievement  wholly  creditable  to 
all  who  have  been  associated  with  the  enter- 
prise. For  many  miles  the  ''right-of-way" 
of  this  singular  railroad  lies  over  salt  water, 
and  at  certain  points  on  the  line  passengers 
on  its  trains  are  actually  out  of  sight  of  land. 
These  conditions  raised  obstacles  to  track- 
laying   that    might   well    have   daunted    the 
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MR.  HENRY  M.  FLAGLER,  WHO  AT  THE  ACE  OF  EIGHTY- 
TWO  COMPLETES  THE    LABOR    OF  YEARS   IX    UNIT- 
IXG  KEY  WEST  WITH  THE  MAINLAND  BY  RAIL 


spirits  of  any  construction  corps,  however 
resourceful.  To  Mr.  Flagler's  engineers  has 
come  the  reward  of  success  in  the  face  of  what 
at  first  seemed  o\-er\vhelming  odds.  Steel 
and  concrete  have  proved  their  loyal  and 
efficient  allies  in  the  contest  with  the  ele- 
ments. Even  the  marl-beds  of  the  coral 
reefs  along  the  Florida  coast  were  made  to 
yield  a  tribute  of  thousands  of  tons  of  cement, 
which  went  into  the  structure  raised  far 
above  tide  level  to  support  the  rails.  While 
construction  was  in  progress  villages  were 
built  on  islands  to  accommodate  the  workmen. 


^  Viaducts,    carried    on    arches    of 

Gigantic      masonry  varying  in  width  from 

erta   ing     j^f^gg,-|    ^^    ^f|^y    fg^j.    ^j^^    built    tO 

endure  for  ages,  constitute  more  than  nine 
miles  of  this  extension.  One  of  these  via- 
ducts is  six  and  eight-tenths  miles  long. 
There  are  nearly  twenty-five  miles  of  earth 
and  rock  embankments,  while  jnle  trestles 
make  up  almost  six  miles  of  the  structure. 
Altogether  the  Key  West  extension  of  the 
Florida  East  Coast  Railway,  from  Home- 
stead, a  point  twenty-eight  miles  south  of 
Miami,  is  156  miles  in  length,  and  its  approx- 
imate cost  was  SiS,ooo,ooo.  Those  jwrtions 
of  the  line  that  are  not  built  over  open  water 
cross  the  numerous  small  keys,  or  islands, 
that  are  characteristic  of  the  Florida  coast 
line.  Ha\-ana  is  brought  within  forty-eight 
hours  of  New  York;  Key  West  becomes  a 
railroad  terminus  nearer  to  Panama  than  any 
other  American  port,  and  great  possibilities 
for  traffic  are  oj^jened  up. 


ONE  OF  THE  VIADUCTS  OF  THE  KEY  WEST  OVER-SEA  RAILROAD 
(The  track  is  more  than  thirty  feet  above  high  tide) 
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With  the  formal  abdication,  last 
^Manlhl      month,  of  the  Manchu  dynasty, 

which  has  ruled  China  for  three 
centuries,  an  end  came  to  an  empire  nearly 
5000  years  old.  No  other  nation  in  history 
has  maintained  one  form  of  government  of 
any  kind  for  such  a  period  of  time.  The 
renunciation  of  the  Manchus  is,  therefore, 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  and  impressive 
occurrences  of  human  history.  The  imperial 
order  was  in  possession  of  Yuan  Shih-kai  for 
a  week  or  more  before  it  was  made  public,  on 
February  12th,  the  Premier  being  instructed 
not  to  give  the  documents  out  until  sufficient 
military  force  had  been  collected  at  the  capi- 
tal to  protect  the  royal  family.  The  "order" 
consisted  of  three  edicts.  The  word  "abdi- 
cation" was  carefully  omitted.  It  was  sim- 
ply set  forth  that  the  Imperial  family  has 
decided  to  discontinue  exercising  govern- 
mental power,  and  that  it  will  confine  its  fu- 
ture efforts  entirely  to  spiritual  matters.  The 
full  text  of  the  first  edict,  which  embodied  the 
actual  abdication,  is  interesting  enough  to 
reproduce  in  full.     It  follows: 

We,  the  Emperor  of  China,  have  respectfully 
received  to-day  the  following  edict  from  the  hands 
of  Her  Majesty  the  Dowager-Empress: 

In  consequence  of  the  uprising  of  the  Republican 
army,  to  which  the  people  of  the  Provinces  of 
China  have  responded,  the  Empire  is  seething  like 
a  boiling  caldron,  and  the  people  are  plunged  in 
misery. 

Yuan  Shih-kai  was  therefore  commanded  to  dis- 
patch commissioners  in  order  to  confer  with  the 
Republicans  with  a  view  to  the  calling  of  a  Na- 
tional Assembly  to  decide  on  the  future  form  of 
government.  Alonths  have  elapsed,  and  no  settle- 
ment is  now  evident. 

The  majority  of  the  people  are  in  favor  of  a 
republic.  From  the  preference  of  the  people's 
hearts  the  will  of  Heaven  is  discernible.  How  could 
we  oppose  the  desires  of  millions  for  the  glory  of  one 
family? 

Therefore,  the  Dowager-Empress  and  the  Em- 
peror hereby  vest  the  sovereignty  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  in  the  people. 

Let  Yuan  Shih-kai  organize  to  the  full  the  powers 
of  the  Provisional  Republican  Covernment  and  con- 
fer with  the  Republicans  as  to  the  methods  of 
union,  assuring  peace  in  the  Empire  and  forming  a 
great  Rej^ublic  with  the  union  of  Manchus,  Chi- 
nese, Mongols,  Mohammedans,  and  Tibetans. 

We,  the  Empress-Dowager  and  the  Emperor,  will 
thus  be  enabled  to  live  in  retirement,  free  from 
rcsponsil)ilities  and  cares,  and  enjo^-ing  without 
interruption  the  nation's  courteous  treatment. 

The  second  edict  accepted  the  conditions 
arranged  between  the  then  Premier  Yuan 
Shih-kai  and  the  Republican  leaders.  The 
third  directed  the  viceroys  and  governors  all 
over  the  empire  to  continue  to  exercise  their 
functions  until  they  are  relieved  by  the  new 
regime.    Thus  has  come  to  an  end  the  rule  of 


YUAN    SHIH-KAI,    THE    FIRST    PRESIDENT    OF    THE 
REPUBLIC    OF    CHINA 

(Elected  by  the  National  .Assembly  at  Nanking  last  month) 

the  little  Pu-yi  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  age,  the 
fourth  of  his  reign,  and  the  two  hundred  and 
sixty-eighth  of  his  dynasty.  In  this  Review 
last  month  we  printed  an  extended  analysis 
of  the  situation  in  China  showing  the  rela- 
tion of  Yuan  Shih-kai  thereto. 

Enter  the  ^  g^cat  deal  must  yet  be  done  be- 
Chinese  forc  a  permanent,  modern  form  of 
Republic  government  can  be  completely 
worked  out  in  China.  But  there  would 
seem  to  be  scarcely  any  limit  to  what  can 
be  done  by  men  dominated  by  such  genuine 
patriotism  as  the  leaders  of  the  Chinese 
revolution.  Soon  after  the  abdication  of  the 
Manchus,  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen  resigned  his 
office,  and  Yuan  Shih-kai  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  new  government  by  the  National 
Assembly  at  Nanking.  It  was  reported  that 
Tang  Shao-yi  would  be  Premier,  and  that 
Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen,  General  Li  Yuan  Heng, 
Dr.  Wu  Ting  Fang  and  other  prominent 
radicals  and  moderates  would  make  up  the 
cabinet.  Such  a  government  will  be  cap- 
able of  carrying  on  the  administration  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  the  Chinese  people 
until  a  fully  representative  national  conven- 
tion can  be  gathered  together  and  a  perma- 
nent government  inaugurated.  A  provisional 
ministry  under  leaders  such  as  these  would 
be  adequate  to  preserve  China's  dignity  and 
ix)liticai  integrity    before  the   world.     Ever 
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WELCOMING  CHINA  TO  THE  WORLD'S  FAMILY  OF  REPUBLICS 

(Uncle   Sam   witli    the   other    members   of  the    world's  republican    household.  France,   Switzerland.  Brazil  and    Portugal, 

welcome  little  China) 
Fnim  the  AnislerJamnifr  (Amsterdam) 


since  the  beginning  of  the  present  revolution- 
ary movement  it  has  been  perfectly  clear  to  the 
more  far-sighted  Chinese  statesmen  that  cer- 
tain European  and  Asiatic  nations  of  well- 
known  predatory  inclinations  were  alert  and 
preparing  to  take  advantage  of  China's  domes- 
tic troubles  to  begin  the  great  game  of  "grab." 
Indeed,  as  we  pointed  out  in  these  pages  last 
month,  in  commenting  on  Russian  "  activity  " 
in  Mongolia  and  British  "interests"  in  Tibet, 
the  game  has  already  begun.  The  associa- 
tign,  in  one  strong  cabinet,  of  representative 
radical  and  conservative  leaders  will  un- 
doubtedly tend  to  discourage  the  aforesaid 
predatory  powers.  They  will  be  more  dis- 
couraged by  the  note  which  Secretary  Knox 
sent  to  Count  von  Bernstorff  last  month. 

rt     „..         The    German    Ambassador    had 

Our  Chinese  ,    •     r  •  i 

Policy       requested  information  as  to  the 
Reaffirmed    ^^^^^^^^    ^f    ^^c    United    States 

Government  with  regard  to  conditions  in 
China.  In  reply,  Secretary  Knox  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  our  government  has  "from 
time  to  time  exchanged  views  with  the  other 
interested  powers,  particularly  France,  Great 
Britain,  Italy,  Japan,  and  Russia,  as  well  as 
the  Imperial  German  Government,  with  re- 
gard to  the  protection  of  common  interests," 
and  also  that  "it  has  become  quite  clear  that 


all  the  powers  concerned  are  as  one  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  maintaining  the  policy  of  con- 
certed action."  Therefore,  concluded  Mr. 
Knox  significantly: 

There  happily  has  thus  far  been  no  reason  for 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  powers,  inas- 
much as  both  Impcriahsts  and  Republicans  have 
guaranteed  the  hfe  and  property-  of  the  foreign 
population,  and  the  latest  reports  tend  to  strengthen 
the  belief  that  it  is  improbable  that  future  develop- 
ments will  necessitate  such  interference.  If,  how- 
e\cr,  contrary  to  all  expectations,  an\-  further  steps 
should  prove  necessary,  this  government  is  firm  in 
the  conviction  that  the  policy  of  concerted  action 
after  full  consultation  by  the  powers  should  and 
would  be  maintained  in  order  to  exclude  from  the 
beginning  all  possible  misimderstandings. 

The  interests  of  Germany  and  the  United 
States  in  China  are  very  similar.  Since  her 
acquisition  of  Kiaou-Chau  in  1898  Germany 
has  had  no  territorial  ambitions  in  the  Far 
East,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  "open- 
door"  poHcy  in  trade  is  of  as  much  impor- 
tance to  her  as  it  is  to  the  United  States. 
The  Chinese  policy  of  our  own  government 
has  always  been  pacific  and  commercial,  and 
in  favor  of  maintaining  China's  territorial 
integrity  against  all  odds.  This  policy  was 
clearly  enunciated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  war  by  the  now  famous 
notes  of  the  late  John  Hay.     It  was  consist- 
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ently  followed  by  Mr.  Root,  and  this  note  of 
Secretary  Knox  is  simply  a  reaffirmation  of  it. 

^,    „         This  country  maintains  the  most 

1/16    r€(iC6  ,  • 

of  the  cordial  relations  with  the  Orient 
Pacific  ^j^j^  indeed,  with  all  nations 
whose  territories  border  on  the  Pacific.  Each 
month,  with  the  progress  made  toward  the 
completion  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  United 
States  becomes  more  of  a  world  power,  par- 
ticularly more  of  a  factor  in  the  settlement  of 
problems  confronting  those  nations  that  front 
upon  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  conjunction 
with  Great  Britain,  Russia  and  Japan  we 
have  already  practically  settled  the  long- 
vexed  problem  of  the  fur  seal  fisheries. 
Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  on  page  315  of  this 
issue,  makes  this  situation  clear.  Despite 
the  temporary  pique  caused  once  in  a  while 
by  the  political  amenities  of  a  Canadian 
general  election  campaign,  our  relations  with 
the  Dominion  are  increasingly  cordial.  A 
gratifying  illustration  of  the  feelings  of  our 
Canadian  friends  toM^ard  us  was  furnished  by 
the  visit  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught  to  this 
country,  late  in  January.  The  Duke,  who  is 
the  uncle  of  King  George  and  Governor  Gen- 
eral of  Canada,  combines  in  his  own  person- 
ality many  of  the  attractive  and  estimable 
qualities  of  British  manhood.  Accompanied 
by  the  Duchess  and  their  daughter,  the  Prin- 
cess Patricia,  he  visited  in  New  York,  and  later 
was  received  by  President  Taft  in  Washington. 
Three  years  from  now  the  completion  of  the 
Canal  will  be  celebrated  by  the  opening  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  at  San  Francisco. 
This  could  very  appropriately  be  made  the 
occasion  of  some  international  gathering  or 
ceremonial  which  should  mark,  not  only  the 
completion  of  a  century  of  unbroken  peace  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
but  the  assembling  of  another  peace  confer- 
ence at  The  Hague,  and  a  new  era  in  inter- 
national amity.  Dr.  Butler's  article,  on  an- 
other page  this  month,  elaborates  this  idea. 

Our  Friendship  With  all  Latin  America  we  are  on 
With  increasingly  friendly  terms.  The 
menoa  cornpigi^JQ^  of  the  Panama  Canal 
will  see  a  new  Colombia  economically  and 
politically  regenerated.  The  noteworthy 
achievements  of  the  new  President,  Senor 
Carlos  Restrepo,  are  set  forth  on  another 
page  this  month.  Our  own  island  of  Porto 
Rico  is  prospering;  a  new  President,  Senor 
Eladio  Victoria,  now  administers  the  affairs 
of  Santo  Domingo,  and,  despite  the  failure  of 
the  Senate  to  ratify  the  treaty  with  Honduras 
and  some  small  anti-.'^merican   demonstra- 
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(From  a  photograph  taken  just  before  starting  on  his  tour 
through  "  Caribbean  America  " 

tions  during  the  past  few  weeks  in  Honduran 
cities,  we  are  apparently  on  good  terms  with 
Central  America  generally.  On  February  21 
Secretary  Knox,  at  the  request  of  President 
Taft,  started  on  a  tour  of  all  the  Latin 
American  Republics  surrounding  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  about  a  better  comprehen- 
sion of  the  spirit  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
When  the  great  canal  at  Panam.a  is  com- 
pleted, these  Caribbean  countries  will  come 
into  vastly  increased  trade  with  the  United 
States.  The  political  and  economic  condi- 
tions within  their  borders  will  then  be  of 
much  more  importance  to  us  than  now,  con- 
sidering our  own  interests  and  responsibilities 
in  that  region.  Several  years  ago  Mr.  Root, 
then  Secretary  of  State,  made  his  trip  around 
South  America.  The  effect  of  this  trip  in 
bettering  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  South  American  countries  is  acknowl- 
edged to  have  been  highly  beneficial.  The 
State  Dej)artment  hopes  that  the  visit  of 
Mr.  Knox  to  the  Caribbean  countries,  which 
have  ne^•er  before  been  visited  by  an  Ameri- 
can Secretary  of  State,  will  be  of  correspond- 
ing benefit.  With  our  more  immediate 
Latin  American  neighbors,  Mexico  and  Cuba, 
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we  have  more  delicately  adjusted  relations. 
During  recent  weeks  the  disinterested,  friendly 
attitude  of  the  United  States  Government  and 
the  American  people  have  been  demonstrated 
toward  both  of  these  countries. 

A  third  interv^ention  by  this 
^''to^Cuba^  government  in  the  affairs  of  Cuba 
seemed  imminent  late  in  January 
when  the  tension  caused  by  the  demands  of 
the  National  Council  of  Veterans  drew  forth 
Secretary  Knox's  warning  note.  It  is  now 
just  one  month  more  than  three  years  since 
the  American  provisional  government  with- 
drew from  Cuba  and  left  the  administration 
of  the  island  in  the  hands  of  General  Jose 
Miguel  Gomez,  who  had  been  elected  presi- 
dent without  serious  opposition.  He  took 
the  oath  of  office  on  January  28,  igog.  Since 
then,  making  proper  and  fair  allowance  for 
the  youth  and  inexperience  of  the  republic, 
our  West  Indian  ward  has  done  very  well  and 
was  apparently  making  a  success  of  her  sec- 
ond experiment  in  self-government.  Last 
fall,  the  veterans  of  the  Spanish  wars  were 
organized  and  trouble  began.  The  associa- 
tion of  veterans  started  out  with  the  demand 
that  all  public  offices  should  be  filled  by  men 
who  had  fought  for  the  independence  of  the 
repubhc,  and  that  there  should  be  no  places 
for  those  Cubans  who  had  either  fought 
against  independence  or  else  had  sympa- 
thized with  Spain.  Later,  other  and  still 
more  radical  demands  were  made.  For  a 
while  President  Gomez  temporized  with  the 
veterans.  The  civil  service  law  enacted  by 
the  provisional  government  of  the  second 
intervention  covered  the  cases  of  those  in 
office,  whatever  their  patriotic  record.  Gen- 
eral Gomez  used  this  as  a  reply  to  the  vet- 
erans. They  at  once  took  up  the  gage  of 
battle  and  demanded  the  suspension  of  the 


^v-c^  'ii.-=. , 


Chorus  of  Latin-  Americans: — "Look  out!  Knox  is  coming!" 
From  the  Eagle  (Brooklyn). 


civil  service  law.  Gomez  refused.  The  vet- 
erans then  secured  the  introduction  in  the 
congress  of  a  bill  to  suspend  the  civil  service 
law  for  eighteen  months.  This  measure 
passed  the  house,  was  amended  by  the  senate 
so  as  to  include  the  judiciary  as  well  as  the 
other  branches  of  the  service,  was  passed 
by  that  body  and  in  its  amended  form  ac- 
cepted by  the  house.  Then  General  Gomez 
j-ielded  and  signed  the  bill.  This  was  early 
in  December. 

At  that  time  the  Cuban  situation 
^esto°ed  ^^'^^  ^^^  subject  of  scrious  consid- 
eration by  both  the  State  and  War 
departments  at  Washington.  As  soon  as 
the  law  suspending  the  civil  service  had  been 
signed,  President  Gomez  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  hear  the  claims  of  the  veterans 
and  to  consider  their  protests  against  men  in 
office.  This  commission,  known  in  Havana 
as  the  "Decapitating  Committee,"  began  its 
work  by  considering  the  "fitness"  of  the 
Havana  police  force.  Then  the  Cuban  su- 
preme court  declared  unconstitutional  the 
act  suspending  the  civil  service  law,  and  the 
President  dissolved  the  Decapitation  Com- 
mittee, declined  to  oust  any  of  the  officials 
o])noxious  to  the  Veterans'  Association,  and 
finally  issued  a  decree  suppressing  the  asso- 
ciation. Rioting  and  disorder  ensued.  Then 
followed  Secretary  Knox's  note,  which  was 
sent  on  January  16,  and  the  substance  of 
which  was  contained  in  this  paragraph: 

The  President  of  the  Tnited  States  looks  to  the 
President  and  Government  of  Cuba  to  prevent  a 
threatened  situation,  which  would  compel  the 
(lovcrnment  of  the  United  States,  much  against 
its  desires,  to  consider  what  measures  it  must 
take  in  pursuance  of  the  obligations  of  its  re- 
lations to  Cuba. 

The  warning  from  our  State  Department 
has  evidently  been  heeded,  for  all  the  warring 
factions  now  appear  to  be  in  harmony.  The 
excitement  and  usual  amenities  of  an  election 
campaign,  however,  still  remain.  Some  time 
in  the  month  of  October  the  Cubans  will 
elect  a  president  to  succeed  General  Gomez. 
The  Liberal  party,  now  in  power,  has  infor- 
mally chosen  Dr.  M.  Zayas  for  president,  this 
choice  only  lacking  the  confirmation  of  the 
national  convention.  It  is  reported  that 
General  ISIario  IMenocal,  who  is  a  very 
wealthy  sugar  plantation  owner  and  highly 
regarded  by  all  parties,  may  be  the  Conser\-a- 
tive  candidate.  The  desire  of  the  United 
States  Government  for  additional  land  to 
enlarge  the  Guantanamo  naval  stattion  has 
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been  met  by  satisfactory — if  somewhat  de- 
layed— action  on  the  part  of  the  Cuban  Con- 
gress in  a  treaty  delivered  last  month  to 
Minister  Beaupre  for  consideration  by  our 
State  Department. 

When  Mexico  exchanged  Diaz 
^'°n  Mexico''  ^^r  Madero  she  did  not,  appar- 
ently, at  once  replace  the  political 
and  commercial  methods  of  "Diazism"  by 
those  lofty  and  progressive  ideas  and  princi- 
ples for  which  the  new  President  waged  the 
war  of  revolution  and  for  which  he  has  been 
endeavoring  to  stand  since  his  election. 
These  ideas  and  principles  have  indeed  begun 
to  take  root  in  the  popular  mind.  The  diffi- 
culty comes  when  a  new  government  en- 
deavors to  translate  the  ideas  and  princi- 
ples into  action  and  legislation  in  the  face  of 
the  Latin- American  appetite  for  guerrilla  war- 
fare and  the  unfortunate  tendency  of  defeated 
Mexican  politicians  to  resort  to  bullets 
when  ballots  have  not  been  cast  accord- 
ing to  their  liking.  For  some  time  Presi- 
dent Madero  will  have  to  reckon  with  the 
after-effects  of  the  revolution  which  he  him^- 
self  began.  It  takes  more  than  a  few  months 
to  rectify  the  political  and  economic  mis- 
takes of  two  generations.  General  Reyes, 
convicted  of  treasonable  attempts  against 
the  new  regime,  the  brigand  Zapata,  leading 
his  guerrilla  bands  to  disorder  and  pillage  in 
the  mountains  of  the  south,  and  the  various 
petty  revolutionary  juntas  of  Juarez  and 
other  cities  along  the  Texas  border,  are  prob- 
ably merely  indications  that  the  revolution  is 
not  yet  complete,  that  anarchy  has  not  yet 
been  quite  eradicated  in  Mexico. 

Events  seem  to  be  forcing  Madero 
'^'Tch!wcY°  into  a  policy  of  repression  which 

apparently  justify  the  charge 
that  his  methods  are  no  different  from  those 
of  Diaz.  But  Diaz  kept  up  these  methods  for 
forty  years.  The  world  wall  not  refuse  to  give 
Madero  time  to  develop  his  conceptions  of 
the  proper  form  of  government  for  Mexico. 
The  warning  note  sent  to  Senor  Madero  last 
month  through  the  American  embassy  at 
Mexico  City  that  his  government  will  be 
held  responsible  for  any  loss  or  injury  to 
American  life  or  property  along  the  border, 
cannot  be  construed  as  an  evidence  of  any 
lack  of  faith  in  the  new  government.  It  is 
likely  to  react  in  favor  of  the  existing  admin- 
istration. Madero  has  inherited  more  than 
one  extremely  difficult  problem  from  the 
autocratic  regime  of  Diaz.  It  is  the  desire 
of   the   American   Government   and   people 


to  help,  not  hinder,  him  in  the  solution  of 
these  problems. 

It  has  long  been  evident  to  stu- 
^"°mu%"""'  dents  of  world  politics  that  there 

is  only  one  international  situation 
which  threatens  the  peace  of  civilized  man- 
kind. That  is  the  rivalry  between  England 
and  Germany.  There  is  no  other  rivalry,  dis- 
pute, or  misunderstanding  between  nations 
that  could  not  be  settled  quickly  and  peace- 
ably (we  are  now  of  course  speaking  of  the 
great  pov/ers)  if  this  Anglo-German  problem 
did  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  prevent  or 
retard  such  a  settlement.  British  and  Ger- 
man policies  on  four  continents  are  deter- 
mined or  conditioned  by  the  mutual  enmity 
and  fear  of  these  two  powers.  Because  Brit- 
ish policies  and  interests  clash  with  German 
policies  and  interests,  Europe  is  divided  into 
two  great  groupings  of  nations,  which  dur- 
ing the  past  half  decade  have  almost  evenly 
balanced  the  military  strength  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  it  has  been  the  fear  of  disturbing 
this  balance  that  has  prevented  the  settle- 
ment of  more  than  one  grave  political  eco- 
nomic and  social  question.  Further,  most  of 
the  strained  situations  or  actual  breaks  be- 
tween the  nations  of  Europe  during  recent 
years  can  be  traced  to  the  selfish  and  cynical 
efforts  of  one  of  these  powers  to  counter- 
balance some  real  or  apparent  advantage 
gained  by  the  other. 

There  would  be  no  adequate  rea- 
^ai'ile's      s*^'"*  fo^  *^he  existence  of  a  Triple 

Alliance  or  a  Triple  Entente  if 
Britain  were  not  suspicious  of  the  Kaiser's 
Weltpolitik  and  Germany  did  not  distrust 
Britain's  influence  and  activities  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa  and  America.  The  traditional 
quarrels  between  France  and  Germany,  Rus- 
sia and  Turkey,  and  Italy  and  Austria,  could 
have  been  settled  a  generation  ago  had  it  not 
been  for  this  Anglo-German  game  of  thrust 
and  parry  which  to-day  has  come  to  invol\-e 
almost  the  entire  world.  Britain's  distrust 
of  Germany  and  Germany's  distrust  of  Brit- 
ain are  the  deciding  factors  in  the  Franco- 
German  dispute  over  Morocco.  They  permit 
the  descent  of  Italy  upon  Turkey's  posses- 
sions in  Africa  and  [then  prevent  concerted 
European  action  in  furthering  peace  between 
these  belligerents.  If  these  two  great  govern- 
ments, the  British  and  the  German,  could 
have  agreed,  the  vexed  Balkan  problems  and 
the  relations  between  Russia  and  the  Otto- 
man Empire  might  have  been  peacefully  ad- 
justed long  ago.     Persia  is  losing  her  inde- 
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pendence  as  a  nation  and  China  gradually 
being  shorn  of  her  northern  dependencies  be- 
cause Britain  dare  not  offend  Russia,  so  long 
as  she  faces  a  Germany,  alert,  powerful,  and 
distrustful,  if  not  actively  hostile.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Kaiser  sends  his  most  astute 
and  daring  diplomats  to  challenge  and,  if 
possible,  subvert  John  Bull's  influence  in  all 
the  world's  centers  of  politics  and  trade. 
And  all  the  while  both  nations  feverishly 
push  on  the  work  of  their  arsenals  and  ship- 
yards, building  dreadnought  against  dread- 
nought, ever  increasing  the  burden  of  ta.xa- 
tion  already  heavy  on  the  backs  of  their 
impatient  peoples. 

,    1    Students  of  world  politics  have 

What  an  Anglo-  ,•        i      i  i  .-r 

German  Pact  long  realized  that  the  enorts  to 
Might  Do  |-,f-ij-,g  about  Universal  peace  that 
have  been  engaging  the  earnest  attention  and 
thought  of  so  many  high-minded  statesmen 
and  publicists  as  well  as  philanthroi)ists 
could  most  profitably  be  directed  toward 
bringing  about  a  comi)lete  understanding  be- 
tween England  and  Germany.  That  is  to 
say,  more  properly,  between  English  and 
German  governmental  and  political  policies 
and  sensibilities.  There  has  never  been  any 
real  quarrel  between  the  English  and  German 
peoples.  For  years  responsible  statesmen 
and  writers  in  both  countries  have  been  con- 
tributing largely  by  voice  and  pen  to  the 
furtherance  of  an  Anglo-German  under- 
standing and  friendship.  Quite  recently  two 
powerful  reenforcements  ha\'e  come  to  the 
camp  of  the  workers  for  world  peace,  which, 
as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  means  first 
of  all  a  cordial  understanding  between  Eng- 
land and  Germany.  These  are  the  financiers 
and  the  Socialists. 

„     ^.  In  a  noteworthy  address  on  Tan- 

How  Finance  ^      r^-      x^i  i     »      tt    i  i 

and  Socialists  uary  20,  hir  Edward  A.  Holden, 

"""        M.P.,   one   of   the   best-known 

British  authorities  on  finance,  President  of 

the   London   and    Midland   Bank,   speaking 

to  a  gathering  of  bankers,  said: 

Germany's  financiers  and  business  men  are 
equal  to  any  in  the  world.  They  are  assisting  in 
the  development  of  other  countries  in  a  most  won- 
derful way.  Outside  her  own  country  Oermany 
has  little  territory  which  she  can  call  her  own. 
Other  countries  are  acquiring  additional  interests 
abroad,  but  if  Germany  makes  any  move  in  the 
same  direction  she  is  immediately  surrounded  by 
difficulties.  Such  a  condition  must  ultimately 
lead  to  the  breaking  of  her  bonds.  I  think  nothing 
could  happen  that  would  be  more  for  the  benefit 
of  finance  throughout  the  whole  world  than  that 
more  considerati(m  were  shown  her.  We  do  not 
desire  war.     We  do  not  desire  to  see  Germany's 


financial  institutions  crippled,  neither  do  we  desire 
to  have  our  own  financial  institutions  crippled. 
But  as  sure  as  war  takes  place  it  will  mean  disaster 
to  and  the  collapse  of  the  financial  system  of  the 
whole  world. 

At  the  very  moment  Sir  Edward  Holden 
was  uttering  these  words,  the  " siickwahlen," 
or  secondary  elections,  were  taking  jjlace  for 
the  German  Reichstag.  These  resulted  in 
greatly  increased  strength  of  the  Socialist 
representation  in  the  German  national  par- 
liament. "The  i)eace  of  Europe  is  now  as- 
sured," was  the  comment  of  the  veteran  So- 
cialist leader,  August  Bebel,  when  the  figures 
of  the  final  ballotings  were  read  to  him.  The 
German  Social-Democrats  are  patriotic 
enough,  and  could  undoubtedly  be  counted  on 
in  a  war  of  defense.  But  the  feelings  of  class 
solidarity  and  world  brotherhood  have  become 
so  strong  during  recent  years  that  it  may  be 
safely  said  that  the  growth  of  such  programs 
of  social  betterment  as  the  Socialists — par- 
ticularly the  German  Socialists — offer  would 
ine^•itably  make  for  universal  peace.  On  an- 
other page  this  month  we  present  a  summary 
of  the  growth  of  political  Socialism  during 
recent  years  all  over  the  world. 

Lio  d-Geor  e  ^     significant     speech     by     Mr. 

and        David  Llovd-George,  Chancellor 

Armaments    ^^^    ^^^    Bnih\i    Exchequer,    on 

February  3,  and  the  much-heralded  visit  to 
Berlin  of  the  British  Secretary  of  War  the 
following  week  are  evidences  of  the  fact  that 
the  British  Government  has  at  last  been 
brought  to  the  point  of  making  some  official 
expression  of  its  desire  to  live  on  better  terms 
with  the  empire  of  the  Kaiser.  The  Chan- 
cellor, speaking  before  the  London  Liberal 
Club,  frankly  declared  that  "the  moment  is 
most  auspicious  for  a  discussion  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  armaments."  This  reference  was 
understood  by  his  audience,  and  by  the  Ger- 
man press  as  well,  to  be  an  effort  looking 
toward  a  reconciliation  with  the  Fatherland. 
Mr.  Lloyd-George  is  undoubtedly  in  many 
ways  the  strongest  member  of  the  present 
ministry  in  Great  Britain.  Ever  since  he 
triumphantly  carried  through  his  revolu- 
tionary budget  three  years  ago  and  thus 
brought  an  end  to  the  veto  power  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  has  been  the  dominant 
figure  in  the  cabinet.  His  other  social  re- 
form measures  which  are  now  before  the 
country  have  shown  him  to  be  endowed  with 
many  of  the  qualities  of  leadership  which 
Premier  Asquith  apparently  lacks.  Indeed, 
the  Chancellor  is  already  looked  ujion  in 
many  quarters  in  England — and  on  the  Con- 
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tinent — as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Asquith. 
Therefore,  all  his  public  utterances,  particu- 
larly on  international  matters,  are  regarded  as 
having  great  weight.  Last  summer  it  was 
his  speech  on  the  stand  England  would  take 
in  upholding  France's  Moroccan  j)olicies 
that  secured  such  a  favorable  result  for  the 
republic  and  gave  such  offense  to  the  Kaiser. 

Whenever      Mr.      Lloyd-George 

/"         sj)eaks  the  world  gives  attention. 

Gernrany     ^j^^^^^  therefore,  his  remarks  on 

the  proper  moment  for  a  reduction  of  arma- 
ments were  so  closely  followed  by  the  visit  to 
the  German  capital  of  Viscount  Haldane, 
England's  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  the 
press  of  the  world  began  to  herald  some  im- 
portant developments  in  the  prospects  for 
international  cordiality.  The  London  Foreign 
Office  formally  announced  that  Lord  Hal- 
dane, who  is  president  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  University  Education,  had  gone 
to  Berlin  to  investigate  scientific  education 


SIR    EDW\RD    GREY    (ON    RIGHT)    AND    MR.  AUGUSTINE 
BIRRELL,  CHIEF  SECRETARY  FOR  IRELAND,  LEAV- 
ING   THE    HOUSES    OF    PARLIAMENT 
(When  King  George  returned  from  his  Indian  trip,  he  con- 
ferred the  Knighthood  of  the  Garter  upon  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
who  is  the  only  commoner  to  receive  such  an  honor  since  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  was  decorated  by  George  II.    This  gift  to  the 
Foreign  Secretary  is  looked  upon  in  some  quarters  as  evidence 
of   King   George's   intention   to   appoint   Sir   Edward    Grey 
Premier  upon  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Asquith.     Sir  Edward 
may  be  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  Conservative  element  in 
the  present  Liberal  Cabinet) 


VISCOUNT  HALDANE,    BRITISH  SECRETARY  OF  WAR 

(Who,  last  month,  made  a  visit  to  Berlin  and  conferred  with 
the  Kaiser,  Chancellor  von  Bethmann-HoUweg  and  other  Im- 
jjcrial  German  officials,  and  is  believed  to  have  discussed 
with  them  important  matters  conperning  Anglo-German  re- 
lations) 


in  the  German  universities.  Lord  Haldane 
is  the  scholar  of  the  cabinet,  a  man  of  high 
scientific  and  philosophical  attainments,  and 
this  might  well  be  so.  It  is  known,  however, 
that  in  December  last  the  British  Govern- 
ment inquired  of  the  Government  at  Berlin 
whether  Germany  was  willing  to  arrange  for 
a  "world-wide  entente."  We  are  informed 
by  the  usually  well-informetl  Berlin  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Daily  News  that  Ger- 
many welcomed  the  j)roposaI.  It  is  believed 
that  negotiations  have  continued  since  that 
time,  and  the  visit  of  Secretary  Haldane  to 
Berlin  is  expected  to  mark  a  crucial  point 
in  the  discussion.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  after  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  made  his 
important  speech  setting  forth  the  attitude 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  Morocco  question, 
which  we  discussed  in  these  pages  at  the 
time,  the  German  press,  which  is  gen- 
erally "officially  stimulated,"  repeatedly  de- 
manded  that   Britain   give   Germany   some 
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IJELANU  ACCORDING  TO  ITS  SENTIMENTS  ON 

HOME  RULE 

(The  shaded  portion — the  County  Antrim  in  North  East 

Ulster — is  the  only  section  of  Ireland  which  may  be  said  to  be 

overwhelmingly  opposed  to  Home  Rule.     See  Mr.  Stead's 

article  on  page  305  of  this  number) 

"concrete,   practical   demonstration  of    her 
friendly  attitude."' 

"Some  of  the  semi-official  four- 

Burgaws  ^  ■>. 

in  nals,  among  them  the  Kdlnisc/ie 

Africa  Zeitung  and  the  Hamburger  Nach- 
richten,  even  ventured  to  "suggest"  that  the 
Bagdad  railway  and  German  colonial  expan- 
sion in  Africa  are  subjects  "in  regard  to 
which  Great  Britain  might  indicate  good  will 
toward  Germany  in  a  tangible  manner."  It 
has  been  more  than  once  intimated,  in  that 
half-veiled  way  which  is  so  often  chosen  to 
make  public  those  diplomatic  moves  of  whose 
public  reception  the  movers  are  not  sure, 
that  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  having 
"purchased"  the  right  to  dispose  of  Portu- 
gal's African  colonies,  are  about  to  divide 
southern  Africa  between  them.  England 
and  Germany  did  make  a  treaty  in  1898 
agreeing  to  "purchase"  such  a  right  to  "con- 
solidate" their  African  possessions.  The 
possibility  that  such  a  rearrangement  of 
territory  in  Africa  might  bring  about  better 
Anglo-German  relations  is  easily  apparent. 
After  Lord  Haldane  had  been  received  with 
every  mark  of  cordiality  by  the  Kaiser,  his 
Chancellor,  and  his  foreign  minister,  the 
Foreign  Office  in  London  authorized  the  ad- 
mission that, "as  he  (the  secretary  for  war)  is 


well  known  to  many  of  the  leading  people  of 
Germany,  he  will  doubtless  have  general 
conversations  on  the  political  situation  and 
the  relations  between  the  two  countries." 

^^  ^^       The  familiar  project,  dear  to  the 
Arwament    hearts  of  the  pacificists  and  of  the 

Reduction  j  •      i  i  r    .■< 

radical  members  of  the  present 
British  ministry,  that  of  a  mutual  agreement 
between  the  two  countries  as  to  the  limita- 
tion of  armaments,  was  also  thought  to  be 
the  reason  for  the  Berlin  visit  of  the  British 
war  minister.  The  Kaiser's  latest  speech,  at 
the  opening  of  the  Reichstag  last  month,  in 
which  he  declared  his  intention  to  increase 
military  and  naval  expenditures,  and  the 
belligerent  address  on  the  following  day  of 
Winston  Churchill,  British  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  before  the  Clyde  Navigation 
Trust  at  Glasgow,  in  which  he  notified  the 
world  that  Great  Britain  could  and  would  al- 
ways "keep  the  lead"  of  every  other  nation 
in  naval  matters,  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
neither  government  is  as  yet  ready  to  talk 
seriously  on  the  subject  of  armament  limita- 
tion. Both  the  French  and  Russian  govern- 
ments (forming  with  Great  Britain  the  so- 
called  Triple  Entente)  were  informed  of  Lord 
Haldane's  trip  before  he  left  London,  the 
notification  adding  significantly  that,  "in 
case  political  questions  should  be  discussed, 
France  and  Russia  would  be  kept  informed." 
It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the  visit  to 
Berlin  of  the  British  war  secretary  was  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  ten- 
sion which  has  affected  Anglo-German  rela- 
tions for  so  long.  With  Lord  Haldane  went 
Sir  Ernest  Cassel,  a  well-known  English 
financier.  The  arrival  of  the  two  distin- 
guished Englishmen  had  the  effect  of  sending 
up  prices  on  the  Berlin  bourse  immediately. 
British  Consols  also  gained  at  once. 

The  Prospects  ^he  question  that  has  wrecked 
for  Home  most  Liberal  ministries  in  Eng- 
"'*  land  in  recent  years,  the  granting 
of  Home  Rule  to  Ireland,  was  taken  up  for 
settlement  last  month  by  Premier  Asquith. 
The  entire  life  of  the  Asquith  ministry  has 
been  by  the  grace  of  the  Irish  Nationalist- 
Labor  combination,  without  which  the  Lib- 
eral premier  would  not  have  been  able  to 
carry  through  any  of  the  legislation  which 
has  gone  on  record  to  the  credit  of  his  party. 
While  themselves  supporting  not  a  few  of 
the  Liberal  policies,  the  Irish  members,  held 
together  by  the  excellent  discipline  of  Mr. 
John  Redmond,  and  the  Laborites,  mar- 
shaled by  Mr.  Keir   Hardie,  Mr.   Ramsay 
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Macdonald  and  other  leaders,  have  never 
permitted  the  Liberal  Premier  to  forget  that 
he  was  dependent  on  them  for  his  parlia- 
mentary majority.  Some  time  during  the 
present  month,  Mr.  Asquith  has  promised, 
the  government's  Home  Rule  bill  will  be  in- 
troduced in  the  Commons.  In  his  speech 
from  the  throne  opening  Parliament  on  Feb- 
ruary 14,  King  George,  having  just  returned 
from  his  Indian  trip,  gave  the  subject  of  Home 
Rule  special  prominence.  The  draft  of  the 
bill  has  already  been  approved  by  the  Irish 
leaders.  But,  even  when  it  has  been  })assed 
in  the  parliament  it  will  have  to  go  before  a 
convention  of  the  Irish  people.  That  body 
may  deal  with  it  as  a  preceding  convention 
dealt  with  the  Irish  Council  bill,  which  had 
also  been  approved  by  the  Irish  leaders  in 
parliament,  but  which  was  summarily  cast 
out  by  the  convention.  Mr.  Stead  surveys 
the  entire  situation  on  another  page  of  this 
issue  of  the  Review.  The  visit  to  Belfast 
last  month  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  to  set 
before  the  Ulstermen  the  ])rovisions  of  the 
government's  Home  Rule  measure  was  the 
subject  of  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  the 
press.  It  was  feared  that  the  well-known 
opposition  to  Home  Rule  that  has  always 
existed  in  the  province  of  Ulster  would  result 
in  disorder  when  the  British  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  laid  the  gox'ernment  proposals 
before  the  sturdy  Orangemen  of  Belfast.  His 
trip,  however,  w'as  not  marred  by  any  serious 
opposition.  It  is  now  believed  that  a  sort  of 
working  alliance  has  been  arranged  between 
the  Irish  Nationalists  and  the  Laborites, 
looking  to  the  passage  of  the  Home  Rule  bill 
and  another  measure  to  reverse  the  Osborne 
judgment,  a  ruling  of  the  British  courts  that 
trade  unions  cannot  devote  part  of  their 
funds  to  the  support  of  the  labor  party. 

Morocco  France's  new  "Grand  Ministry," 
<i  French  Under  the  premiership  of  M. 
Raymond  Poincare,  ratified  the 
Franco-German  "accord"  on  the  subject  of 
Morocco  and  the  Congo  on  February  10.  The 
treaty  was  signed  on  November  5.  Dur- 
ing the  three  months  of  exciting  discussion 
which  preceded  its  ratification  this  treaty 
cost  the  life  of  the  Caillaux  ministry,  and 
brought  about  a  revelation  of  intrigue,  finan- 
cial maneuvering,  and  deceit  which  have 
aroused  a  national  resentment  unequaled  since 
the  Panama  scandal.  It  has  also  resulted  in 
bringing  to  the  service  of  the  Republic  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  ministries  France  has 
ever  known.  M.  Othon  Guerlac,  a  member 
of  the  teaching  force  of  one  of  our  American 


universities  and  formerly  a  journalist  in 
Paris,  sketches  for  Review  readers  this 
month  the  career  and  character  of  Premier 
Poincare.  Under  his  guidance  the  Paris 
government  has  already  formally  entered 
upon  the  task  of  establishing  a  protectorate 
over  Morocco.  The  present  Moorish  govern- 
ment is  to  be  maintained  in  all  its  essentials, 
but  the  native  functionaries  will  be  advised 
and  superx'ised  by  French  officials.  A  definite 
agreement  with  Spain  now  seems  in  sight  and 
the  Republic  has  begun  a  new  era  in  her 
colonial  experience. 

_,    „  .        The    thirteenth    session    of    the 

The  Kaiser      -^     .    ,  ,  ,         .  , 

and  His  Kcichstag  to  assemble  smce  the 
eic  s  ag  foundation  of  the  German  Em- 
pire was  opened  on  February  7  by  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  in  person.  The  monarch  and  his 
chancellor  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the 
reply  of  the  German  people  to  their  battle 
cries  against  Socialism  ranged  in  solid  lines 
on  the  Socialist  benches,  no  strong,  a  ])lural- 
ity  of  the  chamber  and  more  than  twice  the 
number  before  the  last  dissolution.  Even 
the  Kaiser's  own  imperial  constituency  of 
Potsdam  returned  a  Socialist  deputy,  the 
obnoxious  Dr.  Karl  Liebknecht,  who  had 
just  finished  serving  a  sentence  in  prison  for 
libeling  autocracy  fin  the  person  of  the  Rus- 
sian Czar),  while  the  defeat  of  the  Socialist 


OUT  OF  THE  SHADOW 
The  Kaiser:     "  What  business  have  you  here  ?  " 
Germa.\  Socialist  Party:     "I  too  want  "a  place  in  the 
sun.'  "     From  Punch  (London) 
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candidate  in  the  "palace"  district  of  Berlin 
had  been  achieved  by  the  slender  majority 
of  only  seven  votes.  It  is  true  that  the  rem- 
nant of  the  "Blue-Black  Bloc"  (the  combina- 
tion of  Clericals  and  Conservatives  which 
dominated  the  last  Reichstag),  by  dint  of 
dexterous  "log-rolling,"  managed  to  defeat 
August  Bebel,  the  Socialist  leader,  for  the 
presidency  of  the  Reichstag  and  to  elect  Dr. 
Peter  Spahn,  chief  of  the  Centrists,  or  Clerical 
party.  But  a  Socialist,  Herr  Philip  Shiede- 
mann,  was  chosen  first  vice-president,  the 
first  of  his  party  to  attain  this  honor.  The 
National  Liberal  leader.  Dr.  Herman  S. 
Paasche,  was  elected  second  vice-president. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
^''piunJity^'^  of  the  German  Empire  there  is  a 

definite  progressive  majority  in 
the  national  parliament,  and  this  majority  is 
in  the  main  hostile  to  the  Kaiser's  pet  scheme 
of  a  bigger  army  and  navy.  There  are  397 
members  in  the  Reichstag,  and  the  House 
now  stands:  Social  Democrats,  no;  Cen- 
trists (Clericals)  93;  Conservatives,  66; 
National  Liberals,  47;  Radicals,  44;  Poles,  18; 
all  others,  19.  Readers  of  the  Review  will 
recall  Professor  Jenks'  article,  published  in 
these  pages  in  January,  analyzing  the  Ger- 
man political  methods  and  setting  forth 
the  issues  of  the  campaign  which  has  re- 
sulted in  the  present  Reichstag.  Elsewhere 
this  month  we  speak  in  detail  of  the  princi- 
ples and  projected  policies  of  the  German 
Socialists.  In  his  speech  at  the  opening  of 
parliament  the  Kaiser  significantly  declared 
his  "unalterable  intention"  of  "maintaining 
and  strengthening  both  on  land  and  on  sea 
the  defensive  power  of  the  German  people." 
The  present  will  undoubtedly  be  a  momentous 
session.  The  Kaiser  is  bound  to  have  his 
battleships;  the  Socialists  are  no  less  resolute 
to  make  war  upon  the  existing  order.  They 
will  not  be  able  to  prevent  an  increase  of  the 
German  fleet.  Their  dominance  in  the  Reichs- 
tag, however,  will  probably  determine  that 
the  money  for  such  increase  will  be  raised 
from  the  incomes  of  the  rich  rather  than  from 
the  necessities  of  the  poor. 

After  five  months  of  fighting  the 
Jtaikln'mir  ^^"^  between  Italy  and  Turkey  is 
apparently  no  nearer  a  conclusion 
than  when  hostilities  began.  The  Italian 
"expeditionary"  army  still  holds  the  coast 
line  and  a  few  miles  of  the  hinterland.  When- 
ever there  is  a  general  engagement  the  Ital- 
ians are  victorious.  Then  the  desert,  rather 
than  the  Arabs,  compels  them  to  retire  and 


HIS  DILEMMA  IN  TRIPOLI 
(Italy:     "Spaghetti!     He  is  mucha  hqrda  to  holda,  but  if 

I  letta  go ") 

From  the  Star  (Montreal) 


the  Moslems  claim  to  have  again  defeated  the 
Giaour.  Last  month  the  range  of  the  con- 
flict was  somewhat  extended.  The  govern- 
ment at  Rome  notified  the  powers  that  it 
would  blockade  the  Turkish  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea  and  that  neutral  vessels  would  be  given 
five  days  in  which  to  clear  from  the  blockaded 
ports.  The  Italian  navy  also  began  an  ag- 
gressive search  for  vessels  suspected  of  carry- 
ing belligerents  or  contraband,  and  has  al- 
ready captured  several.  Italian  warships  held 
up  two  French  steamers,  the  Carthage  and 
the  Alanouba,  bound  from  Marseilles  for 
Tunis,  and  took  them  to  Cagliari,  in  Sardinia. 
The  first  had  an  aeroplane  on  board,  which 
the  Italian  authorities  claimed  was  destined 
for  the  interior  of  Tripoli  by  way  of  Tunis  for 
the  use  of  the  Arabs.  The  Manouba  had 
among  her  passengers  29  Turks,  ostensibly 
members  of  the  Red  Crescent  Society,  the 
Turkish  organization  corresponding  to  our 
Red  Cross.  As  such,  they  would  be  immune 
from  arrest.  But  the  Italian  officials  claimed 
that  they  were  really  Turkish  officers  in  dis- 
guise. They  pointed  to  the  fact  that  another 
Red  Crescent  expedition  was  recently  halted 
in  Egypt  by  Lord  Kitchener,  as  it  was  found 
to  be  composed  of  belligerents.  The  sym- 
pathies of  the  Egyptians  are  almost  entirely 
with  the  Turks,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  many  recruits  and  rifles  have  come  by 
way  of  Egy])t  to  aid  the  Tripolitan  Arabs. 
The  Italians  also  held  up  a  British  and  an 
Austrian  passenger  ship. 


^  ^^       A  good  deal  of  excited  discussion 

Rights  of    of  these  seizures  appeared  in  the 

Neutrals      p^ench  and  English  press,  and  for 

a  time  it  seemed  that  the  relations  between 


fHE  PROGRESS  OF  WE  WORLD 
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VOTING  FOR  MEMBERS  Of  THE  GERMAN  REICHSTAG 

(The  German  voting  places  are  models  of  cleanliness,  and  often  artistic  effect.    The  scene  shown  above  is  in  a  voting 

place  in  the  city  of  Berlin) 


France  and  Italy  would  be  strained  to  the 
breaking  point.  The  French  Foreign  Minister 
demanded  the  immediate  release  of  the  Turk- 
ish passengers  of  the  Manouha.  After  a  thor- 
ough medical  examination  by  the  Italians 
the  Turks  were  admitted  to  be  Red  Crescent 
workers  and  given  up.  The  aeroplane  taken 
from  the  Carthage  was  also  surrendered.  The 
course  of  the  Italians  has  been  correct  all 
along.  They  have  the  right,  by  the  terms 
of  the  Declaration  of  London,  to  seize  neutral 
vessels  suspected  of  carrying  belligerents  or 
munitions  of  war.  Moreover,  the  Italian 
Government  has  announced  its  readiness  to 
submit  all  such  cases  to  The  Hague  Inter- 
national Tribunal  and  to  pay  indemnity  if 
errors  have  been  committed. 


The  Aoreement'^^^  Convention  adopted  by  the 
(IS  fo  powers  which  have  treaties  with 
mum  China  as  to  the  future  cultivation 
of  opium  and  the  regulation  of  trafific  in 
that  drug  was  signed  on  January  23  at  The 
Hague.  It  contains  twenty-five  articles,  in 
which  the  powers  agree  to  control  by  law  or 
regulations  the  production  and  chstribution 
of  raw  opium,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  already 
regulated.  From  the  summary  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  conference  given  out  to  the 
press,   we   learn    that   they   agreed   further 


to  limit,  according  to  the  differences  of  their  com- 
mercial conditions,  the  number  of  towns  or  ports 
where  the  import  or  export  of  opium  is  permitted; 
to  prohibit  or  control  the  export  of  raw  opium  to 
countries  in  which  its  use  is  prohibited  or  limited. 
Where  the  import  or  export  of  raw  opium  is  per- 
mitted, it  will  be  carried  on  only  by  authorized 
persons.  The  powers  undertake  the  gradual  sup- 
pression of  the  manufacture,  and  use  of  prepared 
opium,  and  of  local  trade  in  it,  in  accordance  with 
the  existing  legislation  in  the  different  countries. 
Where  the  trade  is  not  yet  regulated,  the  import 
and  export  of  prepared  opium  shall  be  prohibited  as 
soon  as  possible;  and  powers  not  yet  ready  for  im- 
mediate prohibition  will  take  restrictive  measures. 

The  powers  further  agree  to  work  in  agree- 
ment with  the  Chinese  Government  for  the 
enactment  of  measures  against  the  contra- 
band importation  into  China,  as  well  as  into 
their  own  far-Eastern  colonies,  of  opium  or 
any  of  its  by-products.  They  undertake, 
further,  to  restrict  opium  smoking,  and  to 
keep  pace  with  China  in  the  limiting  of 
opium  shops  and  dens.  We  have  already 
given  our  readers — in  the  article  last  month 
by  Mr.  E.  F.  Baldwin — an  account  of  the 
world  war  against  opium  and  showing  the 
"background"  of  the  Conference. 

The  political  and  military  news 

Aid  for  i        .  1       •  1        f 

China's  Famine  froui  Chma  havc,  durmg  the  few 
Sufferers     ^^^^^  weeks,  SO  absorbed  the  atten- 
tion and  interest  of  the  world  that  the  needs 
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of  the  famine-stricken  poor  in  the  Chinese 
provinces  have  been  almost  forgotten.  Near- 
ly 3,000,000  Chinese,  chiefly  hard-working 
farmers,  are  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  Last 
summer  the  worst  floods  in  forty  years  de- 
stroyed all  the  crops  over  an  area  of  more 
than  50,000  square  miles.  No  harvest  can 
be  expected  until  May,  and  until  then  the 
famine  will  be  growing  daily  more  acute.  It 
is  estimated  that  600,000  families  are  with- 
out food  or  means  of  support.  The  Chinese 
Government  and  people  are  doing  what  they 
can  to  relieve  the  need,  but,  of  course,  can 
only  do  very  little.  There  is  a  Famine  Re- 
lief Committee  in  Shanghai,  composed  of 
eminent  Chinese  and  foreigners.  But  the 
situation  calls  for  a  wider  appeal.  As  head 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  Society,  President 
Taft  has  issued  a  proclamation  asking  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  help  the  peo- 
ple of  China.  In  this  hour  of  her  national 
crisis  and  reconstruction,  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire is  also  in  dire  material  distress  and  suffer- 
ing, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  American 
people  will  respond  generously.  Any  con- 
tributions or  communications  relative  to  this 
matter  should  be  addressed  to  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  National  Red  Cross  Society,  at  the 
War  Department,  Washington. 

j^^        It  was  a  significant  tribute  to  the 
Dickens      hold  Dickens  has  upon  the  mem- 

entenary      jjj.jgg  ^^^j-^^j  thoUghtS  of  all  EngHsh- 

speaking  people  that  at  a  meeting  held  in 
commemoration  of  the  Dickens  centenary  one 


^aa 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  GENIUS  .^3 

"  ■,  V  V  V,'  T  T  V  T  T  7  V  TV  V  If :' 'i^rmrt- 


^  vv.v,  s  T'\  ■■■.  vvv  vv  vv 


THE  DESIC.X  OF  THK  DICKENS  CENTENARY    STAMP 

of  the  novelist's  most  vehement  American 
detractors — who  had  come  to  scoff — in  a  tive- 
minute  speech  used  no  less  than  four  of  the 
novelist's  phrases  to  decry  him.  Charles  Dick- 


ens was  born  on  February  7,  1812.  He  was 
twenty  years  of  age  when  he  published  his 
first  book,  "Sketches  by  Boz."  Since  that 
year  his  place  has  been  secure  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  people  of  English  speech. 
It  is  quite  without  profit  to  discuss  whether 
he  was  a  great  literary  genius  or  only  a  second- 
rate  story  writer  who  somehow  (his  detractors 
cannot  explain  how)  captured  the  affections 
of  millions  of  readers.  Dickens  created  per- 
sons, not  merely  characters  in  books.  Last 
month  the  Dickens  centenary  was  celebrated 
in  this  country  as  well  as  in  England.  Com- 
mittees of  public  men  and  women  in  both 
lands  have  been  collecting  funds  for  the 
puri:>ose  of  caring  for  the  indigent  old  age 
of  several  of  the  descendants  of  the  man  who 
has  left  to  the  world  such  a  legacy  of  good 
feeling  and  perpetual  entertainment. 

The  Danes  ^^  ^^^  Swcdes  Celebrated  Strind- 
and  berg  in  January,  so  last  month 
the  Danes  paid  homage  to  the 
grand  old  man  of  their  literature,  George 
Brandes,  who  was  born  on  February  4,  sev- 
enty years  ago.  Rarely,  if  ever,  has  a  critic 
held  such  a  dominant  position  in  the  life  of  a 
nation.  The  leadership  of  Brandes  in  Scan- 
dinavian letters  began  more  than  forty  years 
ago,  when,  at  Copenhagen,  he  delivered  the 
first  course  of  the  series  of  lectures  later  pub- 
lished under  the  collective  title  of  "Chief 
Currents  of  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century."  Not  only  did  those  lectures  exer- 
cise a  powerful  influence  on  Ibsen,  but  they 
became  determining  points  for  the  whole  host 
of  young  writers  just  then  appearing  in  all  the 
three  northern  kingdoms.  It  has  generally 
been  said  that  the  motto  of  Brandes  was 
"put  problems  under  debate."  But  his  cry- 
was  really  broader,  calling  on  the  men  of  the 
new  generation  to  write  about  what  they 
knew,  what  was  familiar  to  them.  He  was 
not  the  originator  of  the  movement  toward 
true  realism.  It  was  started  in  France  and 
England.  Balzac  and  Dickens  were  probably 
its  foremost  apostles.  But  Brandes  acted  as 
a  focal  point  through  which  that  movement 
found  its  way  into  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries. In  addition,  it  must  be  noted  that 
Brandes  has  always  consistently  fought  for 
radical  ideas  in  government  and  for  the 
rights  of  subjugatefl  nationalities  and 
wronged  individuals,  whatever  might  be 
their  race  or  creed. 
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RECORD   OF  CURRENT    EVENTS 


{From  January  ly  to  February  14,  IQ12) 
PROCEEDINGS   IN   CONGRESS 

January  17. — The  President's  message  com- 
municating the  report  of  the  economy  and  effi- 
ciency commission  is  received  and  read  in  both 
branches. 

January  18. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  McCumber 
(Rep.,  N.  D.)  urges  the  ratification  of  the  arbitra- 
tion treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  France. 

January  23. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Culberson 
(Dem.,  Texas)  criticises  the  source  of  Republican 
campaign  contributions. 

January  24. — The  Senate  debates  the  bill  estab- 
lishing a  Children's  Bureau  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor.  .  .  .  The  House,  by  vote  of 
148  to  82,  passes  a  measure  requiring  the  President 
to  make  public  the  indorsements  of  candidates  for 
appointment  to  the  federal  judiciary. 

January  26. — -The  House  begins  debate  upon  the 
Steel  and  Iron  bill  prepared  by  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

January  29. — -The  House,  by  vote  of  210  to  109, 
passes  the  bill  revising  the  steel  and  iron  schedule 
of  the  tariff. 

January  30. — In  the  House,  the  Pension  appro- 
priation bill  is  introduced. 

January  31. — ^The  Senate  passes  the  bill  creating 
a  Children's  Bureau  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor. 

February  2. — The  House  passes  the  Pension 
appropriation  bill,  carrying  $152,000,000  and 
abolishing  seventeen  agencies. 

February  3. — In  the  House,  the  rules  are 
amended  by  the  Democratic  majority,  restoring 
the  power  of  the  Speaker. 

February  5. — The  Senate  agrees  to  vote  on 
March  5  on  the  arbitration  treaties  with  Great 
Britain  and  France. 

February  6. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Burton  (Rep. 
Ohio)  sketches  the  history  of  arbitration  of  inter- 
national disputes.  ...  In  the  House,  Mr.  McCall 
(Rep.,  Mass.)  speaks  against  the  idea  of  a  third 
Presidential  term. 

February  9. — The  House  adopts  an  amendment 
to  the  Army  appropriation  bill,  reducing  the  cav- 
alry force  from  fifteen  regiments  to  ten. 

February  12. — In  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on 
Pensions  reports  the  Smoot  bill  as  a  substitute  for 
the  Sherwood  measure. 

February  13. — In  the  House,  discussion  of  the 
Army  appropriation  bill  is  market!  by  an  attack 
upon  the  Powder  Trust. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN 

January  17. — President  Taft  communicates  to 
Congress  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  economy 
and  efficiency  commission.  .  .  .  The  Mississippi 
Legislature  elects  James  K.  Vardaman,  the  Demo- 
cratic primary  nominee,  to  succeed  Leroy  Percy 
(Dem.)  in  the  United  States  Senate.  ...  The 
Porto  Rican  House  of  Delegates  passes  a  resolution 
declaring  against  American  citizenship  unless 
accompaniea  by  full  self-government. 


HON.    MYROX    T.    HERRICK    OF    OHIO 
(The  new  American  Ambassador  to  France) 

January  18. — The  President  commutes  the  term 
of  Charles  W.  Morse,  sentenced  two  years  ago  to 
fifteen-years'  imprisonment  for  manipulation  of 
bank  funds. 

Januan,-  19. — The  House  committee  which  in- 
vestigated the  pure  food  controversy  agrees  on  a 
report  sustaining  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley.  .  .  .  The 
government  brings  action  against  the  Erie  Rail- 
road for  keeping  firemen  on  duty  more  than  sixteen 
hours. 

January  20. — Senator  Albert  B.  Cummins,  of 
Iowa,  announces  his  candidacy  for  the  Republican 
Presidential  non^ination  (see  page  302).  .  .  .  .At- 
torney-General Wickersham  announces  that  the 
government  will  seek  to  dissolve  the  Harvester 
Trust.  .  .  .  The  Senate  subcommittee,  which  in- 
vestigated the  charges  of  corruption  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Isaac  Stephenson  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  from  Wisconsin,  reports  that  the  charges 
were  not  proved. 

January  22. — The  President  nominates  Cyrus 
E.  Woods,  of  Pennsylvania,  as  minister  to  Portugal. 

January  23. — A  caucus  of  Democratic  members 
of  the  House  approves  the  Steel  bill  prepared  by 
the  majorit}'  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  .  .  .  The  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  York  is  fined  $55,000  by  the  federal  court 
at  Buffalo,  for  accepting  railroad  rebates. 

January  25. — Governor  Foss,  in  a  special  mes- 
sage to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  urges  an 
investigation  of  the  mill  strike  at  Lawrence.  .  .  . 
Joseph  M.  Brown  is  inaugurated  Go\ernor  of 
Georgia. 
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Copyriglit  by  the  American  Press  Associalioii,  New  York 
CLARENCE    S.    DARROW,    THE    CHICAGO     LAWYER,    EN- 
TERING   HIS    PLEA    OF    "not     GUILTY"    IN    THE 
BRIBERY    PROSECUTION    AT   LOS    ANGELES 

January'  27. — Champ  Clark  announces  his  candi- 
dacy for  the  Democratic  Presidential  nomination. 

January  28. — The  Secretary  of  \\^ar  recommends 
the  closing  of  many  arm^'  posts  and  the  concen- 
tration of  troops  at  eight  strategic  points.  .  .  . 
Ex-Congressman  Edwin  C.  Burleigh,  of  Maine, 
announces  his  candidacy  for  the  United  States 
Senatorship. 

January  29. — President  Taft,  speaking  at  Cleve- 
land, urges  Republicans  to  stand  together  in  the 
coming  campaign.  .  .  .  Clarence  S.  Darrow,  coun- 
sel for  the  defense  in  the  recent  McNamara  trial, 
is  indicted  for  briber^'  by  the  Los  Angeles  grand 
jury. 

January'  30. — The  name  of  William  J.  Bryan  is 
withdrawn  from  the  Nebraska  Presidential  primary- 
ballot. 

February'  i. — The  national  convention  of  the 
Prohibition  party  is  called  to  meet  at  Atlantic 
City  on  July  10.  .  .  .  The  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  unanimously  orders  a  thorough 
investigation  of  all  railroads  terminating  in  Boston. 

February  2. — President  Taft  sends  a  special 
message  to  Congress  dealing  with  the  high  cost  of 
living  and  the  relations  between  capital  and  labor. 
.  .  .  The  second  Philippine  Legislature  comes  to  an 


end,  with  important  measures  not  disposed  of;  an 
extra  session  is  called  by  Governor-General  Forbes. 

February  4. — The  President  suspends  an  order 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  which  forced 
members  of  religious  orders  from  Indian  schools. 

February  5. — Governor  Deneen,  of  Illinois, 
announces  his  candidacy  for  the  Republican  re- 
nomination. 

February  6. — The  Ohio  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion adopts  a  section  providing  for  a  three-fourths 
decision  by  juries  in  civil  cases  (see  page  337).  .  .  . 
More  than  thirty  indictments  are  returned  by  the 
federal  grand  jury  at  Indianapolis  which  investi- 
gated the  alleged  nation-wide  dynamite  con- 
spiracy. 

February  7. — The  President  nominates  Myron 
T.  Herrick,  of  Ohio,  to  be  ambassador  to  France. 
.  .  .  The  extra  session  of  the  Philippine  Legisla- 
ture comes  to  an  end  with  appropriation  bills  still 
unenacted.  ...  At  a  caucus  of  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  House  it  is  decided  to  conduct  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  alleged  "money  trust"  by 
four  standing  committees,  instead  of  a  special 
committee  as  urged  by  William  Jennings  Brj^an. 

February  8. — ^William  B.  McKinley,  chairman 
of  the  Republican  Congressional  Campaign  Com- 
mittee, is  selected  to  run  President  Taft's  campaign 
for  renomination.  ...  A  joint  committee  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  begins  a  systematic 
attempt  to  end  the  Lawrence  strike. 

February  10.^ — ^Eight  governors,  and  represen- 
tatives of  twenty-eight  States,  meet  at  Chicago  and 
urge  ex-President  Roosevelt  to  be  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidential  nomination.  .  .  .  Senator  Stephen- 
son, of  Wisconsin,  is  exonerated  by  the  special 
Senate  committee  of  the  charge  of  corruption  in 
connection  with  his  election.  .  .  .  Ex-Governor 
Joseph  W.  Folk,  of  Missouri,  withdraws  from  the 
race  for  the  Democratic  Presidential  nomination 
in  favor  of  Champ  Clark. 

February  12. — Governor  Wilson,  of  New  Jersey, 
in  an  address  at  Chicago,  formally  opens  his  cam- 
paign for  the  Democratic  Presidential  nomination. 
.  .  .  James  J.  Hill  testifies  before  the  special  com- 
mittee of  the  House  investigating  the  Steel  Trust. 
.  .  .  The  letters  of  President  Taft,  concerning  the 
alleged  suppressed  charges  against  Major  Ray,  are 
made  public  at  the  White  House.  .  .  .  President 
Taft,  speaking  at  the  Republican  Club  of  New 
York,  expresses  his  belief  that  his  party  will,  on 
its  record,  be  sustained  at  the  forthcoming  election. 

February'  14. — President  Taft  signs  the  procla- 
mation admitting  Arizona  as  the  forty-eighth 
State  of  the  Union.  .  .  .  Nearly  fifty  labor-union 
officials  are  arrested  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, under  indictment  by  the  federal  grand  jury  at 
Indianapolis,  charged  with  conspiracy. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FORI.IGN 

January  18. — -The  government  troops  in  Ecua- 
dor attack  and  defeat  the  insurgents  near  Guaya- 
quil. .  .  .  General  Rojas,  recently  deposed  as  Presi- 
dent of  Paraguay,  withdraws  his  resignation  and 
fights  to  regain  his  position.  .  .  .  The  Turkish 
Chamber  of  Deputies  is  dissolved  by  imperial 
decree.  ...  It  is  announced  that  France  will  im- 
mediately proceed  to  transform  Morocco  into  a 
French  protectorate.  .  .  .  The  Norwegian  Storth- 
ing passes  a  measure  admitting  women  to  public 
office,  with  a  few  exceptions. 
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January  20. — The  Cuban  veterans'  association 
approves  an  agreement  made  with  President  Gom- 
ee  which  will  settle  the  differences  that  threatened 
American  intervention. 

January  22. — Peace  is  arranged  between  the 
revolutionists  and  the  government  forces  in  Ecua- 
dor; the  three  leading  revolutionary  generals  are 
held  as  prisoners.  .  .  .  Gen.  Louis  Mena  resigns  as 
President  of  Nicaragua,  his  election  by  Congress 
having  been  declared  illegal. 

January  23. — -The  Canalejas  ministry  in  Spain 
settles  its  differences  and  agrees  to  remain  in  office. 
...  A  new  ministry  was  formed  in  Chile. 

January  25. — The  final  voting  in  the  German 
elections  takes  place;  the  Socialists  increase  their 
representation  in  the  Reichstag  to  no  seats,  and 
the  Conservatives  lose  34  seats.  .  .  .  General  Pedro 
Montero,  recently  proclaimed  president  of  Ecua- 
dor by  a  portion  of  the  army,  is  killed  by  a  mob  at 
Guayaquil.  .  .  .  The  Portuguese  cabinet  under 
Premier  Vasconcellos  resigns.  .  .  .  Serious  rioting 
occurs  at  Bahia,  Brazil,  following  the  refusal  of  the 
state  government  to  carry  out  a  judgment  of  the 
federal  court. 

January  28. — A  mob  breaks  into  the  prison  at 
Quito,  Ecuador,  and  kills  five  revolutionary  gen- 
erals who  surrendered  recently,  including  ex- 
President  Eloy  Alfaro. 

January  30. — Constitutional  guarantees  are  sus- 
pended and  martial  law  declared  in  Lisbon,  be- 
cause of  the  seriousness  of  the  strike. 

January  31. — The  city  of  Juarez,  Mexico,  is 
seized  by  the  opponents  of  the  Madero  government. 

February  I. — Emilio  Vasquez  Gomez  is  pro- 
claimed president  of  Mexico  by  the  revolutionists. 

February  2.— The  Mexican  insurgents  are  re- 
pulsed after  an  attempt  to  capture  the  Chihuahua 
government.  .  .  .  General  Manuel  Bonilla  assumes 
the  presidency'  of  Honduras. 

February  3. — -The  Portuguese  Senate  concurs 
with  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  favor  of  trial  by 
military  courts  of  men  arrested  during  the  strike 
.  .  .  The  Servian  cabinet  resigns. 

February  5. — King  George  and  Queen  Mary 
return  to  London  after  nearly  three  months'  ab- 
sence in  Indi'a.  .  .  .  Eladio  Victoria,  provisional 
president  of  Santo  Domingo,  is  elected  president. 

February  7. — The  German  Emperor's  speech 
opening  the  newly  elected  Reichstag  forecasts  the 
introduction  of  measures  increasing  imperial 
defenses. 

February  8. — Winston  Churchill,  speaking  in 
Belfast,  outlines  the  Government's  Home  Rule 
bill;  Mr.  Redmond  appeals  to  all  Ireland  to  aid  in 
its  passage. 

February  9. — Dr.  Peter  Spahn,  head  of  the 
Clerical  Center  party,  is  elected  president  of  the 
German  Reichstag. 

February  10. — The  French  Senate  ratifies  the 
agreement  with  Germany  concerning  Morocco  and 
the  Congo. 

February  12.— Dr.  Belisario  Porras,  formerh- 
mmister  to  the  United  States,  is  nominated  as 
Liberal  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  Panama. 
...  Sir  Edward  Grey,  British  Secretajy  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  is  created  a  Knight  of  the  C;arter. 

February  13. — Several  minor  changes  in  the 
British  Cabinet  are  announced.  .  .  .  The  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  452  to  73,  votes  to  hasten 
by  two  yearr.  the  completion  of  its  naval  program. 


.  .  .  The  Persian  Go\ernment  orders  the  detention 
of  twelve  Americans  who  served  under  W.  Morgan 
Shuster  in  the  Persian  Treasury. 

February  14. — The  second  session  of  the  British 
Parliament  is  opened  by  King  George. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

January  18. — Russian  troops  seize  the  city  of 
Meshed,  Persia.  .  .  .  France  demands  that  Italy 
release  the  Carthage,  seized  on  suspicion'  of  con- 
veying an  aeroplane  to  Africa  for  the  Turkish 
army;  Italy  captures  the  French  steamer  Manouba, 
near  Tunis,  alleging  that  it  carried  men  anfl  money 
for  the  Turkish  army  in  Tripoli. 

January  19. — Italy  releases  the  French  steaniLr 
Carthage. 

January  20. — The  Cuban  veterans'  association 
reaches  an  agreement  with  President  Gomez  which 
will  make  American  intervention  unnecessary. 

January  21. — A  plot  to  kill  an  American  official 
in  Teheran,  in  order  to  involve  the  United  States, 
is  discovered. 

January  23. — The  International  Opium  Con- 
gress comes  to  an  end  at  The  Hague,  and  the 
protocol  is  signed  by  representatives  of  twelve 
nations.  .  .  .  France  threatens  to  withdraw  her 
ambassador  if  Italy  does  not  at  once  release  the 
Turks  arrested  on  the  Manouba. 

January  2$. — The  Duke  of  Connaught,  Governor- 
General  of  Canada,  is  recei\ed  at  the  White  House 
by  President  Taft. 

January  26. —  Italy  seizes  another  French 
steamer,  the  Tavignano,  off  the  coast  of  Tripoli. 
.  .  .  Argentina  withdraws  her  diplomatic  represen- 
tative in  Paraguay,  because  of  attacks  on  Argen- 
tine shipping  during  the  recent  revolution  in 
Paraguay'. 

January  27. — Italy  refers  to  the  Hague  Tribunal 
all  questions  arising  out  of  the  seizure  of  French 
steamships;  the  twenty-nine  Turks  arrested  on 
board  the  Manouba  are  released,  as  is  also  the 
steamer  Tavignano. 

January  28. — A  battle  is  fought  between  French 
troops  and  Moroccan  tribesmen  near  Rabat. 

January  30. — A  copyright  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Hungary  is  signed  at  Budapest. 

February  2. — It  is  announced  that  Cireat  Britain 
and  Russia  will  revise  their  agreement  of  1907 
concerning  Persia. 

February  3. — President  Madero  of  Mexico  is 
warned  by  the  United  States  Government  to  pro- 
tect American  interests  near  the  border. 

February  5. — Four  additional  battalions  of 
United  States  troops  are  sent  to  the  Mexican 
border. 

February  6. — Russia,  with  the  approval  of  Great 
Britain,  notifies  Persia  that  she  will  order  the  de- 
posed Shah,  Mohammed  Ali  Merza,  to  quit  Persia 
if  a  pension  is  granted  to  him. 

February  7. — The  State  Department  at  Wash- 
ington defines  the  attitude  of  the  L^nited  States  in 
the  .matter  of  the  Chinese  revolution. 

February  9. — United  States  marines  are  landed 
in  Honduras  to  protect  American  propx^rty. 

February  10. — -The  I  nited  States  declines  the 
request  of  the  Mexican  Government  to  allow 
Mexican  troops  to  get  to  Juarez  via  Eagle  Pass  and 
El  Paso,  Texas.  .  .  .  The  Franco-German  agree- 
ment over  Morocco  is  ratified  by  the  French  Senate. 
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February  13. — The  State  Department  at  Wash- 
ington is  officially  notified  of  the  formation  of  the 
new  Chinese  republic.  .  .  .  Great  Britain  persuades 
Japan  to  postpone  loans  which  might  reach  either 
of  the  contending  parties  in  China. 

WAR   BETWEEN  ITALY  AND   TURKEY 

January  18. — A  large  body  of  Turks  and  Arabs 
attack  an  Italian  column  near  the  town  of  Tripoli 
with  considerable  loss  on  both  sides. 

January  28. — The  Turkish  forces  attack  Ghir- 
garsh  and  Ainzara,  but  are  repulsed. 

February  5. — The  Italian  fleet  bombards  Ho- 
deida,  on  the  Red  Sea. 

February  13. — The  Turks  attack  the  Italian 
defenses  around  Derna,  but  are  beaten  back  with 
a  loss  of  sixty  men. 

THE   REVOLUTION    IN    CHINA 

January  19. — Premier  Yuan  Shih-kai  demands 
that  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  resign  the  presidency  and 
permit  the  Premier  to  exercise  sovereign  powers 
until  the  meeting  of  the  national  convention.  .  .  . 
The  republican  government  appeals  to  the  powers 
for  recognition.  .  .  .  American  troops  take  up  their 
duties  as  a  part  of  the  international  force  pro- 
tecting the  Chinese  railroad  from  Peking  to  the  sea. 

January  24. — ^American  Minister  at  Peking  calls 
into  the  legation  quarter  all  Americans  living  in 
outlying  parts  of  the  city. 

January  27. — Forty-six  generals  of  the  imperial 
army  demand  that  the  Government  peacefully 
settle  the  troubles  of  the  countrj',  even  if  abdica- 
tion be  necessary. 

February  I. — President  Sun  appoints  Wong 
Chung-ting  as  special  representative  to  the  United 
States. 

February  3. — The  Manchurian  assembly  notifies 
Premier  Yuan  that  Manchuria  desires  no  part  in 
the  republic  about  to  be  formed. 

February  4. — The  Dowager  Empress  signs  a 
decree,  in  behalf  of  Emperor  Pu  Yi,  directing  the 
Premier  to  cooperate  with  the  Republicans  at 
Nanking  in  establishing  a  republic. 

February  5. — The  revolutionary  leaders  suggest 
to  the  Premier  that  orders  be  issued  by  both  sides 
to  stop  fighting. 

February  6. — The  National  Assembly  at  Nan- 
king accepts  the  main  proposals  of  Premier  Yuan 
Shih-kai;  the  imperial  family  is  granted  a  pension 
of  $2,400,000  a  year. 

February  12. — The  Manchu  dynasty  in  China 
comes  to  an  end  with  the  abdication  of  the  child 
emperor,  Pu  Yi,  and  the  recognition  of  the  repub- 
lican government. 

February  13. — Yuan  Shih-kai  assumes  the  title 
of  Organizer  of  the  Republic;  all  officials  and 
diplomatic  representatives  are  retained. 

February  14. — Dr.  Sun,  provisional  president, 
requests  Premier  Yuan  Shih-kai  to  accept  the  first 
presidency  of  the  republic. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

January  17. — The  United  Mine  Workers'  con- 
vention at  Indianapolis  votes  in  favor  of  govern- 
ment ownership  of  all  industries.  .  .  .  Cardinal 
Farley  arrives  in  New  York  from  Rome  after  his 
elevation  to  the  cardinalate. 

January  18. — The  members  of  the  British  Miners' 


Federation,  by  vote  of  445,801  to  115,921,  de- 
clare in  favor  of  a  general  strike  on  March  i. 
.  .  .  John  P.  White  is  reelected  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  .  .  .  The  site  of 
the  new  courthouse  for  New  York  City,  a  part  of 
the  proposed  civic  center,  is  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Estimate.  .  .  .  More  than  100  lives  are 
lost  in  storms  off  the  British  coast. 

January  19. — ^The  cotton  lockout  at  Manchester, 
England,  is  ended  by  a  postponement  of  the  open- 
shop  issue  for  at  least  six  months. 

January  21. — Cardinal  Bourne  makes  a  state 
entry  into  Westminster  Cathedral,  the  first  cere- 
mony of  the  kind  in  England  since  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

January  22.  —  James  T.  Harahan,  former 
President  of  the  Illinois  Central,  and  three  officials 
of  the  Rock  Island  system,  are  killed  in  a  railroad 
collision  at  Kinmundy,  Illinois. 

January  24. — The  United  Mine  Workers,  at 
Indianapolis,  vote  to  demand  an  increase  in  wages 
for  both  bituminous  and  anthracite  miners.  .  .  . 
The  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of 
Frederick  the  Great  is  celebrated  throughout 
Prussia. 

January  25. — Imposing  ceremonies  are  held  in 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  New  York  City,  in  honor 
of  Cardinal  Farley. 

January  26. — President  Taft  appeals  for  funds 
to  relieve  the  famine-stricken  people  of  China. 
.  .  .  The  cathedral  at  Khartoum,  erected  as  a 
memorial  to  General  Gordon,  is  consecrated.  .  .  . 
The  Royal  Bank  in  Vancouver  is  robbed  in  broad 
daylight  of  $30,000. 

January  27. — Negotiations  between  the  mill 
owners  and  striking  operatives  at  Lawrence,  Mass., 
are  called  off. 

January  29. — A  general  strike  is  declared  in 
Lisbon,  seriously  affecting  newspaper  publication 
and  transportation  facilities.  ,  .  .  A  woman  is  killed 
during  a  strike  riot  at  Lawrence;  Governor  Foss 
orders  out  additional  militia. 

January  30. — The  bore,  1200  feet  under  the 
Hudson  River,  which  forms  a  part  of  New  York 
City's  new  water-supply  system,  is  completed. 

January  31. — A  violent  earthquake,  centering  at 
Valdez,  Alaska,  is  felt  throughout  the  Northwest. 

February  i. — The  will  of  Mrs.  Caroline  W.  Neu- 
stadter  leaves  $1,000,000  for  the  establishment  of 
"model  homes"  near  New  York  City.  .  .  .  Mgr. 
(liovanni  Bonzano  is  appointed  b)'  the  Pope  as 
Apostolic  Delegate  at  Washington. 

February  2. — The  convention  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  is  adjourned. 

February  5. — The  battleship  Espana,  the  first 
unit  of  the  new  Spanish  navy,  is  launched. 

February  6. — The  last  of  the  sixty-five  bodies 
known  to  have  been  in  the  wreck  of  the  Maine  is 
recovered. 

February  7. — The  Lawrence  mill  strikers  v/ho 
are  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  demand  a  15-per  cent,  wage  increase. 

February  8. — Many  persons  lose  their  lives  in 
extensive  floods  throughout  Spain  and  Portugal. 

February  10. — The  Lawrence  strike  committee 
votes  to  continue  the  strike  as  long  as  the  labor 
leader,  J.  J.  Ettor,  remains  in  jail. 

February  ii. — Many  persons  are  injured  in  a 
riot  following  a  Socialist  burial  in  Paris. 
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OBITUARY 

January  l6. — ■Brig.-Gcn.  Ezra  Philetus  Ewers, 
U.S.A.,  retired,  74. 

January  17. — Brig.-Gen.  William  Smith,  U.S.A., 
retired,  80. 

January  19. — Hermann  W'inkelmann,  the  Ger- 
man operatic  tenor,  67.  .  .  .  Rev.  Francis  Michael 
Sheeran,  former  president  of  Villanova  College,  72. 

January  20. — Rev.  Dr.  Benjamin  Crispin  Lip- 
pincott,  a  prominent  Methodist  Episcopal  clergy- 
man of  New  Jersey,  84. 

January  21. — -Former  Judge  Ulric  Sloane,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  an  authority  on  criminal  law.  .  .  . 
Judge  i\!fred  A.  Hall,  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Vermont,  63. 

January  22. — James  T.  Harahan,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  69. 

January  23. — Prof.  Nicholas  Paine  Gilman,  a 
noted  sociologist  and  economist,  62. 

January  24.— Charles  Finney  Cox,  of  New  York, 
a  prominent  railroad  man  and  scientist,  66. 

January  25.  —  Rear-Adm.  Lewis  Cass  Heilner, 
U.S.N. ,  retired,  63. 

January  27. — William  M.  Lochren,  formerly 
United  States  District  Judge  at  Minneapolis,  and 
Commissioner  of  Pensions  under  President  Cleve- 
land, 80.  .  .  .  Charles  Schreyvogel,  a  well-known 
painter  of  Indian  and  frontier  life,  51.  .  .  .  Edmund 
Singer,  a  noted  Hungarian  violinist,  80. 

January  28. — Gustave  de  Molinari,  a  French 
authority  on  political  economy,  92.  .  .  .  Alexandre 
Charles  Bisson,  a  well-known  French  dramatist,  63. 
.  .  .  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Stanley  Albert',  editor  of  Sun- 
flay  School  publications  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
64.  .  .  .  Felix  Schweighofer,  a  noted  Austrian 
comedian,  70. 

January  29. — Ex-Congressman  Ezra  B.  Taylor, 
of  Ohio,  89.  .  .  .  The  Duke  of  Fife,  brother-in-law 
of  King  George  of  England,  62. 

January  30. — Guy  G.  Major,  twice  mayor  of 
Toledo,  Ohio,  52.  .  .  .  James  Cameron  Allen, 
former  Congressman  from  Illinois  and  ex-Circuit 
Judge,  90.  .  .  .  Charles  Gilbert  Wheeler,  a  noted 
chemist  and  geologist  of  Chicago,  75.  .  .  .  Dr.  Nor- 
ton Royce  Hotchkiss,  a  prominent  New  Haven 
physician,  42.  .  .  .  Arthur  Hamilton  Gordon,  first 
Baron  Stanmore,  a  well-known  British  colonial 
official,  82. 

January  31. — B.  F.  Pearson,  a  prominent  pro- 
moter of  Nova  Scotia,  56. 

February  i. — Edwin  Hawley,  the  railroad  mag- 
nate, 63.  .  .  .  Charles  Gifford  Dyer,  a  prominent 
artist  of  Chicago,  66. 

February  2. — Dr.  William  Taylor  Bovey,  dean 
of  the  faculty  of  applied  science  at  McGill  Univer- 
sity, 60.  .  .  .  Ex-Governor  Frederick  Robie,  of 
Maine,  89.  .  .  .  Dr.  Waldemar  Koch,  of  Chicago,  a 
leading  physiological  chemist,  36.  .  .  .  Gen.  Luther 
S.  Trowbridge,  appraiser  of  the  port  of  Detroit,  75.' 

February  3.— Charles  C.  Overbeck,  formerly 
widely  known  as  an  abolitionist  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Republican  party,  90.  .  .  .  Thomas 
F.  Grady,  a  prominent  Democratic  politician  of 
New  York,  58.  .  .  .  Rt.  Rev.  (ieorge  Holmes,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Athabasca  (Canada). 

February  5. — Horace  Hopkins  Coolidge,  three 
times  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  80. 
•  •  •  Dr.  John  Bacon  Coolidge,  formerly  a  prominent 
Boston  dentist  and  professor  of  dentistry,  91.  .  .  . 
Mrs.   Mary  Leavitt,  the  well-known  temperance 


worker  and  lecturer,  81.  .  .  .  M.  H.  Clark,  secre- 
tary to  JefTerson  Davis,  and  last  acting  Treasurer 
of  the  Confederate  States,  82. 

February  6. — Gen.  James  Baird  Weaver,  twice 
candidate  for  President  (on  the  Populist  and 
Greenback  tickets),  79.  .  .  .  Prof.  Cieorgc  Jarvis 
Brush,  formerly  director  of  the  Shefifield  Scientific 
School,  Yale,  80. 


"^H  ^ 


THE    LATE    LORD    LISTER 

(Discoverer  of  antiseptic  treatment  in  surgery) 

February  7. — -Justice  Truman  C.  White,  of  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court,  72.  .  .  .  Dr.  Edward 
Wilmot  Blyden,  a  noted  negro  author  and  lecturer 
of  Liberia,  79. 

February  8. — Dr.  DeWitt  Clinton  Huntington, 
chancellor  emeritus  of  Nebraska  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, 82.  .  .  .  Sir  William  Henry  Allchin,  M.D., 
physician  extraordinary  to  King  George  of  Eng- 
land, 65.  .  .  .  Field  Marshal  Wilhelm  von  Hahnke, 
of  the  German  army,  79. 

February  9. — -Abbe  Charles  Loyson  (Pere  Hya- 
cinthe),  the  noted  French  preacher,  85.  .  .  .  Rev. 
Dr.  Andrew  Martin  Fairbairn,  principal  emeritus 
of  Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  74.  .  .  .  James  Noble 
Adam,  recently  mayor  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,'and  a  prom- 
inent merchant,  70. 

February-  10. — ^Dr.  J.  M.  da  S.  Paranhos,  Baron 
do  Rio  Branco,  the  eminent  Brazilian  statesman. 
.  •.  .  Former  Congressman  Leonidas  F.  Livingston, 
of  Georgia,  79.  .  .  .  Prof.  T.  C.  Okane,  author  of 
many  hymns,  82.  .  .  .  Louis  Delaunay-Belleville, 
a  noted  French  engineer,  69. 

February  11. — Lord  Lister,  discoverer  of  anti- 
septic treatment  in  surgical  operations,  85. 

February  12. — Louis  Heilprin,  the  author  and 
editor  of  works  of  reference,  61.  ,  .  .  Gen.  Hippo- 
lyte  Langlois,  Senator  and  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  77. 

February  14. — Sir  Nowell  Salmon,  Admiral  of 
the  British  Fleet,  77.  .  .  .  Mataafa,  former  King 
of  Samoa. 


CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH 


WILL  THEY  EVER  GET  TOGETHER— THE  TARIFF  BOARD  AND  CONGRESS? 

(Although  the  Tariff  Board  has  reported  on  Wool ,  Congress  seems  to  be  more  interested  in  revising  the  Steel  Schedule) 

From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis) 


TREED  BY  THE  SHORN  LAMB 

(While  Congress  is  up  the  tree  of  "  Politics  "  the  Wool 
Schedule  and  the  promise  to  revise  it  await  attention) 

From  the  News-Tribune  (Duluth) 


president  taft  to  the  republican  pariv; 
"come,  you're  all  right;  get  busy" 

(In  recent  speeches,  President  Taft  has  grown  more 

optimistic  regarding  Republican  success  this  year) 

From  the  .'>tar  (Washington) 
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•  THE    AMERICAN      '  UNCLES 


Colonel  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Taft  (to  each  other) :  "  My 
dear  friend,  you  had  better  look  for  some  other  country. 
North  America  is  too  small  for  you"     From  Ulk  (Berlin) 

The  "Roosevelt"  question  developed  in 
intensity  last  month.  Sentiment  in  favor  of 
the  ex-President's  nomination  was  shown  by 
numerous  straw  ballots  taken  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  Naturally  the  Taft 
forces  would  have  been  glad  to  have  Roose- 
velt "call  off  the  dog"  with  a  statement 
declining  a  nomination.    Roosevelt's  friends, 


NOTHING   TO    SAY 
From  the  Globe  and  Commercial  Advertiser  (New  York) 

on  the  other  hand,  were  pressing  him  to  de- 
clare a  willingness  to  accept.  It  was  finally 
understood  that  a  statement  to  this  effect 
would  be  forthcoming. 


TAFT  TO  ROOSEVELT:      "CALL  OFF   YOUR  DOG  " 
From  the  Eagle  (Brooklyn) 


Copyright  bs'  Harper  &  Brothers. 

"not  yet,  but  soon" 

From  Harper's  Weekly  (New  York) 
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WOODROW   MUST   BE   TERRIBIA'   WORBIED 
From  the  Journal  (Portland,  Oregon) 

The  cartoons  on  this  page  are  concerned 
chiefly  with  the  struggle  among  the  Demo- 
crats to  find  a  Presidential  candidate.  Gov- 
ernor Wilson's  boom  has  recently  been  sub- 
jected to  some  severe  jolts,  although  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  po])ularity  of  the  "school- 
master in  politics"  has  suffered  much  as  a 
result.  While  IMr.  Br>-an  has  openly  opposed 
some  asi)irants,  and  said  good  words  in  behalf 
of  others,  he  seems  still  to  be  carefully  "weigh- 
ing them  in"  before  definitely  declaring  his 
choice.  In  the  past  month  work  has  been 
actively  begun  through  the  newspapers  in 
pressing  the  claims  of  Congressman  Under- 
wood, of  Alabama.     Mayor  Gaynor,  of  New 


Copyright  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York 

WEIGHING   THEM   IN 

(Mr.  Bryan  testing  the  weight  of  the  various  aspirants  for  the 
Democratic  nomination)     From  Harper's  M'eekly  (New  York) 

York,  has  also  been  projected  into  the  arena 
by  his  recent  tariff  speech,  which  was  taken  as 
an  indication  of  receptivity.  This  has  been 
associated  in  a  humorous  way  by  Cartoonist 
Powers  with  another  utterance  of  IMr.  Gay- 
nor's  on  how  long  an  egg  should  be  boiled ! 


STARTING    A    BOOM   IX   THE    SOUTH 
From  the  Journal  (MinneapoHs) 


A   "gloom      egg 

(How  long  will  it  take  Mayor  Gaynor  to  boil  a  Presidential 

nomination  egg?)      From  the  .1  merican  (New  York) 
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WELCOME,   MISS 
From  the  Journal  (Portland,  Oregon) 

Two  new  States  have  been  added  to  the 
Union  this  year,— New  Mexico  on  January  6 
and  Arizona  on  February  14.  The  ceremony 
of  the  signing  of  the  Arizona  document  by 
President  Taft  was  recorded  by  the  cinemato- 
graph (the  first  time  such  a  machine  has  been 
operated  in  the  White  House).  This  will  pre- 
serve for  posterity  a  most  interesting  record 
of  the  act  of  making  a  State.    In  connection 


MR.    MORGANS       MOVIXG    PICTURES 

From  the  Pioneer  Press  (St.  Paiil) 

with  "moving  pictures,"  the  Pioneer  Press 
cartoon  refers  to  the  report  that  Mr.  J.  P. 
Morgan  had  decided  to  transfer  to  this  coun- 
try his  valuable  art  collections  now  located  in 
various  European  museums. 


APROPOS   OF   HIGH   FOOD   PRICES 

"There's  always  room  at  the  top" 

From  the  Eagle  (New  York) 


PROTECT   THE   IXDrSTRY   AT   .ILL   H:\ZARDS? 

(Referring  to  the  calling  out  of  troops  in  connection  with  the 

strike  in  the  textile  mills  of  Lawrence.  Mass.) 

From  the  Posl-Dispalch  (St.  Louis') 
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THE   FRENCH   REPUBLIC 

President  Fallieres: 

"At  last,  a  restful  seat 
after  a  strenuous  day  1 


SAVED 

Oh!     Oh!  Fallieres:  "Vive  la 

Delcass6:  "I  am  the  Republiquc" 

State!" 


From  Miiskete  (Vienna) 


ast 


Four  republics  figured  prominently  in 
month's  news,  for  widely  different  reasons. 
Elsewhere  in  this  issue  are  recounted  the  latest 
troubles  of  unhappy  Mexico  and  Cuba.  The 
entrance  of  China  into  the  family  of  republics 
is  also  commented  on.     The  first  cartoon  on 


BEWARE   THE   BIG    SLIPRER 
From  the  Press  (New  York) 

this  page  humorously  touches  on  one 
phase  of  the  recent  cabinet  overturn  in 
France.  The  reentrance  of  Delcasse 
into  a  French  ministry  was  thought  to 
indicate  that  he  would  be  virtual  pre- 
mier and  even  dominate  the  President. 
M.Falliere's  genial  sanity  and  "ampli- 
tude," however,  seem — in  the  final 
panel  of  the  cartoon — to  have  re- 
stored the  equilibrium  of  state. 


'Oir  AGAIN,  ON  AGAIN,  GONE  AGAIN,  FINNEGAn!' 

(Apropos  of  the  numerous  revolutions  in  Mexico) 

From  the  Record-Herald  (Chicago) 


THE   NEW   REPUBLIC 

The  Chinese  Dragon  has  joined  the  Top  Hat  Brigade  of 
Republican  presidents  (Fallieres  of  France,  and  Taft  of  the 
United  States).     From  Kladderadatsch  (Berlin) 
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THE   GERMAN    CHANCELLOR'S  NEW   BED 

"  Sleep  is  the  brother  of  Death  "     (The  figure  under  the  Chancellor's  bed  represents  Socialism) 

From  Ulk  (Berlin) 

The  "menace  of  Socialism  "has  beenassum-  Reichstag  by  the  Social  Democrats  in  the  elec- 
ing  greater  proportions  in  Germany  recently,  tions.  The  general  subject  of  the  growth  of 
owing  to  the  capture  of  almost  a  third  of  the  Socialism  throughout  the  world,  with  reference 

also  to  the  situation  in  Germany,  is  treated 
in  an  article  contributed  to  this  issue  of  the 
Review,  and  also  in  our  editorial  comment. 


'  SIMMEKING  "    FROM   SOCIALIST  PROPAGANDA   FUEL 

From  the  Evening  Sun  (New  York) 


THE   POLITICAL   THEATER   IN   GERMANY 
(The  curtain  rises  on  Act  I.  and  discloses  the  Red  Socialists 
occupying  the  stage) 
From  Gluhlichler  (Vienna) 


THE  WORLD'S  PEACE  AND  THE 
PANAMA- PACIFIC  EXPOSITION 

BY  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER 

President  of  Columbia  University 


"\T7'HEN  everything  else  that  was  accom- 
*  * ,  plished  by  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  at  St.  Louis  in  1904  has  been  for- 
gotten, the  record  of  the  great  series  of  inter- 
national congresses  of  arts  and  science  held 
in  connection  with  that  exposition  will  remain 
as  an  enduring  monument.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  so  enlightened  a  community  as  San 
Francisco  and  California  will  wish  to  associate 
with  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  of  191 5 
some  intellectual  achievement,  international 
in  character,  which  will  produce  results  that 
will  serve  to  dignify  it  and  to  continue  its 
name  and  influence  long  after  the  buildings 
and  the  exhibits  have  crumbled  into  dust. 

The  suggestion  that  I  have  to  offer  is  that 
the  intellectual  and  scholarly  activities  of  the 
San  Francisco  Exposition  be  grouped  about 
the  fundamental  thought  of  the  Peace  of  the 
World  and  the  World's  Better  Organization  for 
Civilization  and  for  Peace.  I  would  make  this 
the]keystone  of  an  arch  that  would  last  forever. 

WHY    NOT    A    H.A.LL    OF    PE.\CE? 

1  hope  that  it  may  be  possible  to  make  one 
of  the  central  architectural  features  of  the 
exposition  a  permanent  Hall  of  Peace,  which 
may  be  used  as  a  meeting  place  for  gather- 
ings of  every  sort  while  the  exposition  lasts, 
and  as  a  hall  for  San  Francisco  and  a  perma- 
nent mofiument  to  the  exposition  after  the 
crowds  have  departed  and  its  doors  are  finally 
closed.  I  greatly  wish  that  this  might  be 
jxjssible.  Such  a  building  appropriately  de- 
signed and  placed  at  a  central  point  would 
capture  the  imagination  of  the  world  and 
would  bring  the  eyes  of  every  statesman  and 
of  every  lover  of  his  kind  to  San  Francisco 
and  to  the  hills  about  the  Golden  Gate  in 
order  to  watch  what  took  place  there. 

A     SERIES     OF     WORLD     CONGRESSES 


relations  may  be  made  closer  and  raised  to  a 
higher  plane,  and  how  judicial  process  may 
be  speedily  substituted  for  public  war,  to  the 
end  that  the  world  may  be  relieved  of  its 
present  crushing  burden  of  armaments  and 
these  be  reduced  to  the  status  of  national 
and  international  police. 

During  the  summer  of  191 5  the  third  Peace 
Congress  will  probably  convene  at  The 
Hague.  If  so,  it  would  be  possible  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world  at  San  Francisco  to  set 
in  motion  forces,  influences  and  tendencies 
that  would  make  themselves  powerfully  felt 
in  the  action  of  the  official  representatives  of 
governments  assembled  in  the  Peace  Palace 
at  The  Hague. 

Among  others,  the  International  Peace 
Congress  of  191 5  should  be  invited  to  meet 
at  San  Francisco.  The  Interparliamentary 
Union  and  the  Institute  of  International  Law 
should  be  invited  to  hold  their  meetings  for 
that  year  at  San  Francisco.  There  should  be 
a  great  economic  congress,  with  departments 
representing  international  trade,  commerce, 
and  finance,  to  consider  and  debate  the  better 
development  of  all  of  these  and  their  useful 
application  to  the  promotion  of  international 
concord  and  good  will. 

There  should  be  a  congress  of  the  two 
Americas,  in  which  the  fullest  exposition 
should  be  given  of  the  civilization  and  culture 
of  the  Latin-American  peoples,  with  a  view 
to  advancing  the  understanding  of  Latin- 
America  by  North  America,  and  vice  versa. 
There  should  be  a  great  international  con- 
gress on  the  Oriental  nations  and  their  civiliza- 
tion. China  and  Japan  should  be  invited  to 
present  their  civilization  and  their  interests 
at  the  hands  of  their  most  accomplished 
representatives,  and  ways  and  means  should 
be  discussed  and  considered  of  promoting 
closer  and  better  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Oriental  peoples. 


During  the  summer  months  of  1915  there  the  promotion  of  international  justice 
might  be  invited  to  San  Francisco  a  great 

series  of  world  congresses  to  consider  how  There  should  be  a  great  international  con- 
better  understanding  between  the  various  gress  of  judicial  organizations  to  consider  and 
nations  may  be  advanced,  how  international  discuss  the  place  and  function  of  an  inde- 
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pendent  judiciary  in  the  civilization  of  the 
various  nations  themselves  and  in  interna- 
tional afifairs.  The  establishment  of  a  judi- 
cial system,  free  from  executive  and  legisla- 
tive interference  and  having  power  to  hold 
executives  and  legislatures  to  the  strict  ob- 
servance of  their  constitutional  limitations, 
is  at  once  the  most  splendid  and  the  most 
original  contribution  that  America  has  made 
to  the  world's  political  science.  The  bearing 
of  this  great  principle  on  international  rela- 
tionships and  affairs  should  be  made  plain, 
to  the  end  that  courts  of  international  arbi- 
tration may  speedily  become  true  courts  of 
justice. 

There  should  be  a  great  international  con- 
gress on  moral  education,  to  deal  with  the 
development  of  individual  and  national  char- 
acter, to  recount  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  and  the  efforts  that  are  yet  making  to 
raise  to  still  higher  planes  the  conduct  of  men 
and  of  nations. 

If  these  plans  and  others  which 
they  readily  suggest  could  be  car- 
ried out  in  systematic  fashion,  the 
public  opinion  of  the  world  would 
have    its    attention     riveted     for 

DR.   F.   J.    V.    SKIFF 

(Director-in -chief,  world's  congresses, 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition) 


weeks  and  for  months  not  only  upon  the 
San  Francisco  Exposition  but  ui>on  its  own 
highest  aims  and  interests.  No  man  dares 
say  what  lasting  and  u]')lifting  results  might 
follow  from  the  effecti\c  accomplishment 
of  a  program  like  this. 

TO  CELEBRATE  A  CENTURY  OF  RELATIVE 
FREEDOM  FROM  WAR 

It  must  be  rertiembered  that  the  year  191 5 
will  be  the  one  hundredth  anniversary,  not 
only  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  but  of  the  end  of  the  Napo- 
leonic wars.  Despite  the  conflicts  which 
have  marked  the  last  one  hundred  years, 
these  are  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
almost  unbroken  series  of  bloody  wars  begin- 
ning way  back  in  the  middle  ages  and  coming 
to  an  end  at  Waterloo.  As  compared  with 
the  centuries  that  precede  it,  the  one  hundred 
years  ending  in  19 15  constitute  a  century  of 
peace,  of  the  steady  advance  of 
justice.  This  great  dominant  fact 
should  be  celebrated  at  San 
Francisco  in  order  that  men  may 
turn  to  the  [future  with  even  greater 
hope  and  promise. 

CHARLKS   C.    MOORE 

(President  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition) 


PROJECTED  MEMORIAL  TOWER.  PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION 


SENATOR  CUMMINS    OF  IOWA  AND 
THE  CORPORATION  INQUIRY 


"  A  GOOD  cook  is  always  bad  tempered." 

■^*-  Like  most  proverbs,  this  one  is  so 
nearly  true  that  any  exception  is  important. 
A  specialist  who  is  also  tolerant  is  rare  and 
valuable.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  to-day 
a  constructive  expert  of  the  first  rank  who 
displays  more  patience  with  the  layman,  and 
even  with  other  experts,  than  the  senior 
Senator  from  Iowa,  Albert  B.  Cummins. 
'  Beyond  a  few  episodes  of  sensation,  the 
newspapers  have  given  little  notice  to  the 
recent  hearings  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce.  The  American  public 
does  not  yet  appreciate  the  debt  it  owes  to 
this  body — and  notably  to  its  active  spirit. 
Senator  Cummins — for  the  light  without 
heat  it  has  cast  upon  the  troubled  "twilight 
zone"  of  corporations. 

Many  of  the  best  informed  and  most  eminent 
leaders  in  the  industrial  action  and  thought  of 
this  country  have  been  appearing  before  the 
committee  to  state  "what  changes  are  neces- 
sary or  desirable  in  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  creation  and  control  of  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  interstate  commerce." 

The  hearings  began  on  November  15; 
last  month,  the  testimony,  as  printed,  ex- 
ceeded 2000  pages  and  1,000,000  words. 

A  mass  of  diverse  and  conflicting  opinions 
— if  one  reads  only  the  "Statements,"  the 
papers  prepared  in  advance  by  each  witness 
and  read  by  him  without  interruption.  But 
immediately  upon  the  completion  of  his 
"Statement"  each  witness  had  to  run  a 
gantlet  of  questionings.  So  deftly  and  con- 
sistently were  these  •'put  that,  if  one  follows 
them,  the  chaos  of  viewpoints  begins  to  take 
a  definite  form.  One  might  describe  this  as 
an  appeal  for  the  amendment  of  the  Sherman 
law.  Through  these  questions  and  answers, 
moreover,  runs  a  thread  of  tendency — a  hint 
as  to  the  probable  nature  of  the  relief  that 
will  be  asked  for.  This  tendency  seems  to  point 
toward  a  Federal  bureau,  something  to  do  for 
industry  part  of  what  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  does  for  railroads,  primarily  the 
collecting  and  arranging  of  full  publicity. 

Certainly,  the  report  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee should  constitute  the  clearest  and 
most  important  recommendation  ever  made 
on  the  pivotal  problem  of  trusts  and  mo- 
nopoly ;  and  that  a  committee  covering  such 
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vast  scope  and  such  intense  interest  has  al- 
ready developed  so  plain  a  form  and  ten- 
dency, is  due  primarily  to  the  skill  combined 
with  the  good  temper  of  the  member  from 
Iowa. 

It  was  he  who,  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, organized  this  inquiry.  He  may 
fairly  be  held  responsible  for  it. 

QUIZZING   THE    WITNESSES 

Other  senators  have  taken  active  part. 
The  sturdy  common  sense  of  Senator  Moses 
E.  Clapp  of  Minnesota,  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  has  more  than  once  exploded 
structures  built  up  on  high-sounding  theory. 
One  witness  was  pleading  that  sanction  of 
law  might  be  given  trade  agreements  not  to 
sell  below  a  given  price.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  declared,  such  agreements  already  exist  in 
great  number.  But  manufacturers  and  deal- 
ers in  pressing  need  of  money  often  break 
their  word,  and  close  a  contract  at  ruinous 
prices,  for  the  sake  of  handling  a  little 
cash. 

But,  asked  Senator  Clapp,  what  good 
would  follow  a  law?  He  asked  "if  the  natural 
tendency  of  it  would  not  be,  in  spite  of  all 
regulation,  to  buoy  prices  up,  rather  than 
prevent  men  from  sacrificing  themselves  by 
selling  at  a  loss?  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
there  is  the  weakness  of  this  whole  proposi- 
tion of  trade  agreements.  If  they  could  be 
made  and  observed  with  a  spirit  of  absolute 
fairness,  they  would  not  be  needed  at  all." 

Senator  George  T.  Oliver  of  Pennsylvania 
has  applied  the  quick  corrective  of  first-hand 
facts  to  many  propositions  involving  the 
iron,  steel,  coal  and  oil  interests  of  his  section. 
Senator  Frank  B.  Brandegee  of  Connecticut, 
Senator  Francis  G.  Newlands  of  Nevada — 
whose  bill  to  create  an  interstate  trade  com- 
mission formed  the  first  object  of  the  com- 
mittee's deliberations — Senators  Thomas  P. 
Gore  of  Oklahoma,  Clarence  W.  Watson  of 
West  Virginia,  and  Atlee  Pomerene  of  Ohio 
have  been  especially  watchful  and  practical. 

But  to  all  these  save  the  chairman  him- 
self. Senator  Cummins  is  senior.  Thus,  under 
the  rules  of  the  committee,  it  was  his  to 
question  first.  Most  consistent  in  attend- 
ance, and  most  closely  informed  as  to  the 
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subject  of  each  day's  inquiry,  Senator  Cum- 
mins has  borne  the  brunt  of  the  task — to 
pounce  upon  any  direct  hint  spied  struggling 
in  the  cross-currents  of  opinion — to  drag  it 
into  the  Hght,  and  to  examine  it  narrowly  for 
whatever  it  was  worth. 

Such  an  office  demanded  a  combination  of 
erudition  with  large-mindedness.  To  this 
Senator  Cummins  responded  admirably.  The 
printed  testimony  speaks  for  him.  It  would 
be  worth  reading,  if  only  as  a  model  object- 
lesson  in  performing  a  big  piece  of  public 
business.  It  reveals  a  remarkable  knowledge 
of  trust  cases  on  Senator  Cummins'  part, 
added  to  a  broad  and  human  sympathy  even 
more  remarkable,  in  view  of  his  own  positive 
and  somewhat  radical  convictions  regard- 
ing combination  and  competition.  One  not 
authorized  to  speak  for  him,  and  commenting 
simply  as  a  spectator,  would  assume  that  his 
opinion  is  strongly  in  favor  of  such  measures 
as  will  afford  competition  freer  play — even 
if  this  involves  such  departures  as  the  limit- 
ing of  the  capital  to  be  employed  in  any  one 
corporation  in  any  one  field,  or  a  prohibition 
against  the  holding  company  as  such. 

Apparently  the  recognizing  of  monopoly, 
entire  or  partial,  as  an  inevitable  instru- 
mentality of  much  modern  business,  does 
not  appeal  to  Senator  Cummins. 

A   VARIETY    OF   VIEWPOINTS- 

Yet  there  were  no  sparks,  but  only  that 
steady  illumination,  in  his  prolonged  ques- 
tioning of  those  whose  training,  convictions 
and  habits  were  directly  opposed — as,  for  in- 
stance, the  chairman  of  the  largest  corpora- 
tion in  the  world.  Judge  Gary. 

In  fact,  the  member  from  Iowa  seemed  to 
speak  the  language  of  every  witness.  He 
went  to  the  point  as  directly  with  Prof.  John 
B.  Clark,  the  eminent  professor  of  pure  eco- 
nomic theory,  as  with  Mr.  Joseph  Bartles, 
an  independent  oil  merchant  bristling  with 
"selling  facts." 

His  fine  courtesy  was  as  marked  toward 
the  representative  of  the  largest  association 
of  manufacturers,  who  urged  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  combinations  of  labor  and 
combinations  of  capital  had  no  difference — 
as  toward  Mr.  Gompers,  who  came  to  urge 
precisely  the  opposite. 

Not  outdone  in  militant  spirit  by  that 
twentieth-century  crusader,  Louis  D.  Bran- 
deis.  Senator  Cummins  was  yet  able  to  em- 
phasize, while  questioning  Mr.  George  W. 
Perkins,  vastly  helpful  results  of  the  latter's 
rare  intcinational  business  experience,   and 
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still  rarer  ideas  for  the  advanced  treatment  of 
employees. 

Intricately  discussing  the  actual  conduct 
of  corporations  Senator  Cummins  met  on 
their  own  ground  most  highly  sjjecialized 
lawyers,  such  as  Victor  Morawetz,  chairman 
of  the  Atchison  Railway,  George  H.  Earle, 
Samuel  Untermyer  and  others,  to  whom  the 
innermost  doings  of  great  corporations  are 
no  secret;  or  those  like  Mr.  Francis  Lynde 
Stetson,  who  actually  create  them. 

Such  familiarity  with  the  ''home  life"  of 
the  trusts  seems  surprising  in  one  who  has 
served  the  public,  and  on  the  firing-line  of 
progress,  since  quarter  of  a  century  past. 
During  an  equal  period,  however — from  his 
move  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  in  1878,  to  his 
first  election  as  governor  of  that  State  in 
1902 — Mr.  Cummins  was  a  practising  lawyer. 
He  attained  first  rank  in  the  ^Middle  Western 
legal  world.    Among  a  variety  of  clients,  he 
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numbered  some  of  the  largest  railroad  com- 
panies operating  in  his  section.  This  unusual 
view  along  both  sides  of  the  fence  has  de- 
\'eloped  a  sagacity  rare  among  reformers — 
an  eye  for  the  practical. 

LAWS    THAT    HAVE    STOOD    IN    IOWA 

Citiz^s  of  every  State  are  naturally  inter- 
ested in  the  careers  of  the  statesmen  before 
whom  the  entire  business  structure  of  the 
nation  is  passing  in  re\'iew.  It  is  significant, 
especially  to  those  who  fear  anything  smack- 
ing of  the  radical,  to  examine  the  numerous 
pieces  of  progressive  legislation  successfully 
advocated  by  Mr.  Cummins  during  his  seven- 
year  governorship  of  Iowa. 

Iowa  was  one  of  the  first  States  to  adopt 
a  complete  anti-trust  program.  Its  laws  were 
passed  after  fights  marked  by  extreme  bitter- 
ness. To  what  extremes  they  might  have 
gone  is  plain  from  their  nature.  One  pro- 
hibited contributions  to  campaign  funds 
from  corporations.  Another  upset  the  old- 
established  caucus  system,  by  means  of  a 
direct  primary  law.  Railroad  passes  and  dis- 
criminating passenger  rates  were  prohibited. 
So  were  railroad  fares  of  more  than  two 
cents  a  mile,  and  the  working  of  railroad  em- 
]>loyees  for  more  than  a  certain  number  of 
hours  continuously.  Overcapitalization  of 
corporations  was  penalized.  Banks  were 
forced  to  pay  interest  on  all  public  moneys. 

There  was  a  pure  food  and  seed  law.  There 
were  laws  regulating  child  labor,  school  at- 
tendance, factory  inspection,  fire  escapes  and 
safety  appliances. 

Yet  not  one  of  these  statutes  has  been  suc- 
cessfully attacked  in  the  Iowa  courts.  Pub- 
lic opinion,  moreover,  is  more  widely  in  favor 
of  them  than  when  they  were  passed. 

This  record  augurs  extraordinarily  well. 
Honesty  and  ability  to  fight  for  a  cause  are 
so  often  unaccompanied  by  the  special  sense 
of  practicability — the  faculty  to  devise  and 
support  measures  that  will  work. 

FORMER   SERVICES   TO    THE   NATION 

When  the  report  of  the  committee  is 
handed  in  to  the  Senate,  the  nation  will  want 
to  know  more  about  Albert  B.  Cummins. 
His  previous  services  as  a  Senator  have  been 
neither  few  nor  minor;  yet  his  present  task 
affects  a  problem  more  central  in  politics, 
entering  more  intimately  into  the  life  of 
every  citizen,  and  more  plainly  to  be  under- 


HOW  CAN  HE  HIT  ONE  AND  NOT  THE  OTHER? 

(The  inquiry  organized  by  Senator  Cummins  will  lead  the 
nation  much  nearer  the  answer  to  that  question — how  the 
Sherman  law  can  be  amended  so  as  to  bring  "Unlawful 
Trusts"  down  from  their  perch,  without  crippling  legitimate 
busine;".^) 

From  the  Nnvs  Tribune  (Duluth) 

stood  by  the  e\eryday  newspaj^er  reader, 
than  those  which  preceded  it. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  all  Senator 
Cummins'  performances,  past  and  present,  is 
the  same  broad  courtesy.  It  kept  him  his 
friends  and  the  respect  of  his  opponents, 
through  the  hot  fight  o^•er  the  tariff  revision 
in  1909,  although  the  senatorial  "insur- 
gents" who  numbered  him  among  their  lead- 
ers were  e.xposed  to  deepest  reproaches  from 
old-time  Republican  associates.  A  stand 
even  more  distinct  was  made  in  June,  1910. 
Senator  Cummins  overhauled  the  railroad 
rate  bill.  He  filled  it  with  "teeth,"  particu- 
larly the  clause  that  shifts  upon  the  railroads 
the  burden  of  proof  at  every  request  for  a 
raise  in  rates. 

Intense  pressure  was  brought  against  the 
adoption  of  this  item.  Yet  its  promulgator 
has  maintained  friendly  relations  with  lead- 
ers representing  ever}^  shade  of  conviction 
in  the  Administration  and  out. 

The  courage  to  take  such  positions,  and  the 
ability  to  hammer  workable  measures  out  of 
ideals,  are  attributes  of  many  citizens  in 
politics  to-day.  Fortunate  America!  It  is 
especially  worthy  of  note  when  a  leader  in 
the  fight  for  principle  can  separate  it  so  en- 
tirely from  personality. 


THE  EARL  OF  ABERDEEN 

(Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1886  and 
since  1905) 


LADY  ABERDEEN 

(Who  has  been  a  most  important  factor  in  the 
industrial  revival  in  Ireland) 


ON   THE    EVE   OF  THE   IRISH 
HOME    RULE    BILL 

BY   W.   T.    STEAD 


I.     IN   PARLIAMENT 

T  AST  December  at  Delhi  the  King- 
Emperor  by  a  few  words"  effected  a  com- 
plete transformation  of  the  government  of 
Bengal.  The  change  was  entirely  unexpected. 
The  demand  for  such  a  revolution  had  been 
repeatedly  debated  in  Parliament,  but  neither 
Lords  nor  Commons  had  consented  to  yield 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Hindus  of  Bengal.  The 
question  was  officially  regarded  as  dead.  But, 
hey  presto!  the  King-Emperor  at  the  Delhi 
Durbar  speaks  half  a  dozen  sentences  and  in 
a  moment  the  dead  question  springs  to  life, 
the  partition  of  Bengal  is  undone,  and  the 
whole  administrative  arrangements  of  a  popu- 
lation of  one  hundred  millions  are  remodeled. 
"The  word  of  the  King  hath  spoken  it,"  and 
the  thing  is  done. 

Contrast  this  with  the  slow,  dragged-out, 
interminable  controversy  over  Irish  Home 


Rule.  There  are  not  4,400,000  people  of  all 
creeds  in  Ireland  to-day,  but  the  task  of 
providing  them  with  a  government  according 
to  their  liking  appears  to  be  one  of  almost 
insuperable  difficulty.  Ministers  are  pledged 
to  introduce  a  Home  Rule  bill  as  the  chief 
measure  of  this  year.  If  fortune  favors  them 
they  will  be  able  to  send  it  up  to  the  House 
of  Lords  in  August.  By  the  House  of  Lords 
it  will  be  rejected.  In  the  following  year  the 
same  bill  must  be  introduced  into  the  Com- 
mons, passed  through  all  its  stages  without 
any  material  alteration,  and  again  sent  up 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  by  which  august  body 
it  will  be  rejected  a  second  time.  At  the  end 
of  1913  and  the  beginning  of  1914  the  same 
bill  must  a  third  time  be  introduced  and 
passed  through  all  its  stages  by  the  Com- 
mons. It  will  then  be  presented  to  the  House 
of  Lords  where  it  will  have  a  hostile  vote 
recorded  against  it.    But  by  the  Veto  Act  of 
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1 91 1  this  adverse  vote  will  have  no  legisla-  nor  to  the  spirit  of  forbearance  and  com- 

tive  effect.     The  bill  passed  thrice  through  promise  on  the  part  of  the  Nationalists.    The 

the   House   of   Commons   will,   despite   the  Labor  members  are  Home  Rulers  to  a  man. 

Lords'  Veto,  receive  the  royal  assent.  Thus  but  there  are  few  of  them  who  would  not 

if   everything   goes   well   and   no   untoward  think  twice  and  even  thrice  if  they  had  to 

incident  upsets  the  ministry,  Home  Rule  may  choose  between  Home  Rule  and,   say,   the 

be  carried  at  the  end  of  1913  or  the  beginning  repeal  of  the  Osborne  Judgment, 

of  1914.    During  the  whole  of  the  intervening  Hence  it  is  difficult  to  feel  verj^  confident 

time.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  will  be  agi-  as  to  how  the  result  will  come.     The  cause 

tated  by  a  fierce  and  interminable  discussion,  has  neither  a  leader  Hke  Mr.  Gladstone,  a 

in  the  midst  of  which  dissensions  might  easily  homogeneous  party  in  the  House,  nor  much 

arise— woman's  suffrage  and  labor  questions  popular  feeling  in  the  country.      It  is  not 

loom  like  rocks  ahead — and  in  that  case  good-  surprising  that  some  at  least  of  the  Liberals 

by  to  Home  Rule  for  another  term  of  years,  are  going  into  action  with  Mr.  Gladstone's 

It  is  not  an  inviting  prospect,  and  it  is  words  on   their  lips:     "Ave,  Ccpsar,  morituri 

rendered  all  the  less  attractive  because,  while  te  salutamus.'' 
Liberals  regard  Home  Rule  as  a  debt  due  to 

Ireland,  there  is  no  enthusiasm  about  paying  IL     IN   IRELAND 
that  debt.     In  1886  and  still  more  in  1892 

Mr.  Gladstone  succeeded  in  rousing  national  The  situation  in  Parliament  in  191 2  differs 
sentiment  in  favor  of  justice  to  Ireland  to  a  from  the  situation  in  1892,  but  the  situation 
degree  that  had  never  been  reached  before,  in  Ireland  presents  a  still  more  startling  con- 
and  from  which  it  rapidly  fell  when  the  magic  trast.  It  is  true  that  the  Nationalist  party 
spell  of  his  presence  was  withdrawn.  Mr.  remains  as  before.  Its  numbers  have  not 
Gladstone  is  dead.  Lord  Morley,  hie  old  fallen  off,  neither  have  its  ancient  leaders  dis- 
lieutenant,  is  stricken  in  years  and  has  with-  appeared.  There  are  still  85  Nationalists 
drawn  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Mr.  Asquith  returned  for  Ireland  as  against  20  Union- 
will  do  his  duty  and  make  a  stubborn  fight  ists,  a  four-to-one  majority,  compact  and 
for  the  cause,  but  Mr.  Asquith  never  roused  homogeneous,  marching  at  the  word  of  com- 
enthusiasm  in  anybody  about  anything,  and  mand  as  it  issues  from  the  mouth  of  Mr. 
he  is  not  likely  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  in  Redmond.  Mr.  William  O'Brien  in  Parlia- 
dealing  with  Home  Rule.  Mr.  Lloyd-George  ment,  and  Mr.  Tim  Healy  outside,  are  as 
is  the  only  minister  whose  magnetism  might  stanch  Home  Rulers  as  Mr.  Dillon  and 
rouse  popular  emotion,  but  he  is  switched  off  Mr.  Devlin. 

and  side-tracked  by  the  great  schemes  of  But  the  great  driving  force  which  was  be- 

social  reform  to  which  he  has  dedicated  his  hind  Mr.  Parnell  has  lost  much  of  its  power, 

life.      The    Liberals    have   no    commanding  "If  you  help  me  to  get  Home  Rule  I  will 

personality  whose  appeal  can  touch  the  con-  give  you  possession  of  the  land,"  was  the 

science  of  the  English  and  Scotch  masses  on  formiila  by  which  he  conjured  in  1879.    But 

the  Irish  question,  or  can  rouse  its  indigna-  to-day  300,000  out  of  550,000  tenants  have 

tion  over  the  wrongs  of  Ireland.  got  their  land,  and  some  of  the  300,000  who 

Mr.  Asquith,  it  is  true,  has  what  Mr.  have  possession  of  their  holdings  are  more 
Gladstone  never  had,  a  majority  of  over  100  inclined  to  rest  and  be  thankful  than  to  risk 
behind  him  in  favor  of  Home  Rule.  But  these  possessions  for  the  sake  of  Home  Rule. 
it  is  a  majority  which  is  composite,  not  The  zeal  of  many  has  grown  cold.  This  is 
homogeneous.  The  Liberals  or  ^linisterial-  as  true  of  the  priests  as  it  is  of  the  peasants. 
ists  are  slightly  fewer  in  numbers  than  the  Twenty  years  ago  Archbishops  Walsh  and 
Unionists.  If  our  Labor  members,  who  num-  Croke  were  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  the 
ber  42,  and  the  Nationalists,  of  whom  there  most  eloquent  and  most  influential  advocates 
are  85,  were  to  absent  themselves  from  of  the  national  cause.  Archbishop  Croke  has 
anydivision,  the  Government  wonlci be  placed  gone  from  the  Isle  of  the  Saints  to  his  final 
in  a  minority  at  once.  If  the  Nationalists  abode  in  another  world.  Archbishop  Walsh, 
voted  against  them,  ministers  would  dis-  ha\dng  got  his  Catholic  University,  is  there- 
appear.  The  Nationalists  have  the  best  of  with,  if  not  exactly  content,  at  least  suflfi- 
reasons  for  not  cutting  the  throat  of  the  ciently  occupied  to  leave  Home  Rule  alone, 
ministry,  but  they  know,  and  everyone  There  are  no  patriot  priests  in  jail  to-day. 
knows,  that  they  hold  its  life  in  the  hollow  The  hierarchy  concerns  itself  with  the  ad- 
of  their  hands.  This  knowledge  neither  con-  ministration  of  the  dioceses.  Politically  to 
duces  to  the  moral  strength  of  the  ministry  the  outer  eye  the  Roman  Church  is  no  longer 
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in  politics  in  Ireland.     So  far  has  this  policy    Squire  and  farmer,  parson  and  priest  combine  and 
of  abstention  been  carried  that  many  shrewd   cooperate  in  agricultural  organization,  in  associa- 
,  ^  J        ^  •  i.-         tion  unpoisoned,  until  a  short  time  ago,  by  the 

observers  have  expressed  a  strong  conviction  ^,-^^^  of  intruded  political  antipathies  There  is 
that  the  Pope  is  m  reality  opposed  to  Home  an  industrial,  artistic  and  literary  revival.  Bank 
Rule;  that  the  inopportune  publication  of  the  and  Post-Office  deiiosits  have  increased  by  millions 
Decrees  Ne  temere  and 
Proprio  Motu  were 
really  well-timed  bolts 
from  the  blue, 
launched  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  excit- 
ing Protestant  pre- 
judice to  such  an 
extent  as  to  make 
Home  Rule  impos- 
sible. That  notion,  of 
course,  is  absurd. 
But  that  it  can  be 
entertained  by  sane 
men  proves  that  the 
note  of  the  Roman 
priesthood  and  hier- 
archy is  not  as  pas- 
sionately nationalist 
as  it  was  in  1892. 

Another  great 
change  has  come  over 
Ireland  in  the  last 
twenty  years.  As  a 
reviewer  remarked  in 
the  current  Quarterly: 
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SIR    HORACE    PLUNKETT,   FOUNDER    AND    PRESIDENT 

OF   THE    IRISH    AGRICULTURAL 

ORGANIZATION   SOCIETY 

(This  society  has  done  much  to  bring  about  the  present 
agricultural  and  industrial  revival  in  Ireland) 


and  still  increase;  and 
commerce  shows  by  the 
annual  returns  a  mar- 
velous and  continuous 
advance. 

The  condition  of 
the  Irish  laborer, 
which  for  generations 
was  the  despair  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  now 
begins  to  contrast 
favorably  with  that 
of  the  English  agri- 
culturist. Nothing 
or  next  to  nothing 
has  been  done  to  im- 
prove the  homes  of 
the  English  rural  poor, 
but  in  Ireland  the 
state  in  the  last  twenty 
years  has  advanced 
thirty  million  dollars 
as  loans  for  the  erec- 
tion of  35,000  labor- 
ers' cottages,  the  rent 
of  which  varies  from 
twelve  cents  to  half  a 
dollar  a  week. 

It  is  often  said  that 


The  Ireland  of  to-day 
differs  widely  from   the 
Irelandof  1886.  Property  ^..„,...^......,  .......  you   can   prove    any^ 

has  replaced  poverty.  (This  society  has  done  much  to  bnng  about  the  present  .-,•  ■,  /  .•  .•  "D  f 
The  face  of  the  country  agricultural  and  industrial  revival  in  Ireland)  tning  Dy  Statistics.  liUt 

is  changed.     Ireland    is  _  figures  that  cannot  be 

comfortable,  buoyant,  and  on  its  way  to  wealth,  disputed  all  tell  the  same  tale  as  to  the  steady 
The  homesteads  of  well-to-do  peasant  proprietors  increase  of  Irish  prosperity.  In  twenty  years 
and  newly-built  cottages,  with  their  acre  allot-    the  deposits  in  the  Joint  Stocks  Banks  grew 


ments,  have  replaced  the  cabins  and  the  sheelings 
of  the  tenant  and  the  laborer.  The  country  towns 
are  no  longer  a  group  of  dirty,  insanitary  dwellings. 
They  have  their  waterworks,  their  drainage  sys- 
tem,  their  recreation   halls  and    public   libraries. 


by  65  per  cent.,  the  balances  in  the  Post- 
Office  Savings  Bank  by  220  per  cent.,  and 
those  in  the  Trustee  Savings  Banks  by  over 
27  per  cent.!     Death  duties  were  paid  upon 


Copyrialit  by  Wakloii  rawccu.  Washi.iglon,  I).  C. 
(A  type  of  the  Irish  hovel  that  is  rapidly  being  discarded       (A  laborer's  cottage — more   than  25.000  of  these   have   been 
for  new  sanitary  dwellings)  erected  with  government  aid — that  bespeaks  the  new  Erin) 
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fifty  million  dollars  in  1S95-6;  the  amount 
had  risen  to  seventy-two  million  dollars  in 
1 900- 1. 

In  six  years  Ireland's  over-sea  trade  in- 
creased by  100  million  dollars,  or  about 
twenty  per  cent. 

Ireland  is  a  great  farm,  and  \i\  the  develop- 
ment of  her  agricultural  resources  lies  the 
hope  of  the  future.  There  is  nothing  more 
cheering  in  the  recent  annals  of  the  British 
Empire  than  the  improvement  that  has  come 
over  the  spirit  of  the  small  farmer  in  Ireland. 
This  dates  from  the  publication  of  the  report 
of  what  is  known  as  the  Recess  Committee 
concerning  the  encouragement  of  agriculture 
on  the  Continent.  A  Uei)artment  of  Agri- 
culture was  created  with  an  annual  grant  of 
a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars.  The  Agricul- 
tural Organization  Society  was  formed  under 
the  energetic  direction  and  inspiration  of  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett.  Cooperative  societies  and 
land  banks  were  formed  in  every  direction. 
An  agricultural  station  has  been  established 
in  each  of  the  four  provinces  in  Ireland,  where 
farming  pupils  are  taught  the  latest  j)rinci- 
ples  of  agriculture,  both  practical  and  theo- 
retical. New  technical  institutes  have  been 
erected  at  Belfast,  Waterford,  and  Limerick. 
In  the  year  1910,  for  the  first  time  in  a  long 
cycle  of  years,  70,000  acres  had  been  added 
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to  the  tillage  area  of  Ireland.  The  poultry 
industry,  thanks  to  the  work  of  poultry  in- 
structors, and  to  the  county  committees,  has 
increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  In  the  last 
sLx  years  the  increase  of  poultry  exports  has 
been  nearly  five  million  dollars.  Ireland  now 
exports  thirty-one  million  dollars'  worth  of 
poultry  and  eggs,  which  is  nearly  twice  the 
value  of  the  exports  of  whiskey  and  stout. 

The  work  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett "s  Organi- 
zation Society  has  been  so  successful  as  to 
excite  against  it  the  wrath  of  the  gombeen 
man  [usurer],  and  the  bitter  hostility  of  his 
humble  servant  the  Nationalist  M.  P.  The 
operations  of  the  society,  embracing  every 
branch  of  farming,  have  spread  a  network  of 
societies  some  900  in  number,  with  about 
90,000  members,  over  the  island;  and  it  can 
boast  a  turno\'er  of  close  upon  $15,000,000 
last  year.  During  the  twenty-two  years  of 
the  movement's  existence,  its  aggregate  turn- 
over has  reached  the  respectable  figure  of 
$125,000,000.  The  commercial  failures  have 
been  reiiiarkably  few.  The  work  is  highly 
technical  and  necessarily  costly.  Each 
trained  organizer  costs  for  his  salary,  and  the 
traveling  exj^enses  and  subsistence  required 
to  maintain  him  300  days  on  the  road,  at 
least  $2500  a  year.  A  central  administra- 
tive office,  acting  also  as  an  information 
bureau,  has  to  deal  with  an  enormous  cor- 
respondence. No  less  than  £133,000  [$665,- 
000],  of  which  one-quarter  had  come  from 
public  sources,  and  three-quarters  from  the 
Irish  farmers  and  their  friends,  has  been  spent 
upon  the  foundation  of  this  movement,  which 
is  essential  to  the  economic  salvation  and 
social  uplifting  of  rural  Ireland. 

Add  to  these  e^'idences  of  an  awakened 
national  intelligence  the  campaign  against 
tuberculosis,  which  has  in  the  Countess  of 
Aberdeen  the  most  enthusiastic  and  weariless 
of  directors.  Lady  Aberdeen  has  lived  for 
nothing  else,  since  she  and  her  husband  re- 
turned to  the  Viceregal  Lodge,  but  the 
extirpating  of  the  great  White  Plague  which 
haunts  like  a  pestilence  so  many  an  Irish 
\-illage.  Her  work  and  the  success  which  it 
has  achieved  is  only  one  among  the  many 
tokens  which  confront  the  visitor  with  the 
fact  that  the  Ireland  of  -191 2  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Ireland  of  1892.  It  is 
a  hew  land,  inhabited  by  a  new  people.  Hope 
has  descended  upon  the  green  hills  of  Erin, 
and  the  Irish,  instead  of  as  in  1892  being 
absorbed  in  politics,  have  now  a  hundred 
things  to  think  of  and  keep  them  busy.  How 
this  altered  s])irit  will  at^ect  the  third  Home 
Rule  bill  remains  to  be  seen. 
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III.    THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  TORIES 

The  Lil^erals  remain  where  they  were. 
They  are  doggedly,  if  not  enthusiastically, 
where  Mr.  Gladstone  left  them  in  1892.  How 
do  the  Tories  stand?  Nominally  they  are  as 
much  opposed  to  Home  Rule  as  ever.  But 
in  reality  they  admit  that  the  old  non  pos- 


sumus  has  become  an  anachronism.  During 
the  private  negotiations  that  went  on  two 
years  ago  between  the  leaders  of  the  Minis- 
terialists and  the  Opposition  when  it  was 
attempted  to  effect  a  constitutional  revision 
by  consent  the  air  was  full  of  the  desire  of 
the  Tory  leaders  to  meet  the  Irish  more  than 
half-way  on  the  subject  of  Home  Rule.    The 
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overtures  came  to  nothing,  but  neither  Irish 
nor  Liberals  have  forgotten  the  eagerness  of 
the  brain  carriers  of  the  Tory  party  to  make 
it  known  to  the  world  that  they  were  quite 
ready  for  a  deal  on  the  subject  of  Home  Rule. 
Younger  Tories,  like  the  Duke  of  Marlbor- 
ough, have  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that 
the  Unionist  cause  is  lost,  and  that  the  wise 
thing  to  do  is  to  take  up  a  position  where  the 
Tory  forces  would  have  some  chance  of 
success.  In  the  last  days  of  January  Mr. 
Austen  Chamberlain  publicly  declared  that: 

He  thought  Parliament  was  overworked  and 
there  was  a  case  made  out  for  an  extension  of  local 
government.  That  had  always  been  the  Unionist 
policy,  but  for  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  talk  about 
Home  Rule  as  if  it  were  comparable  to  that  kind 
of  devolution  for  purely  local  affairs  was  to  talk 
unworthily. 

Between  "exten.sion  of  local  government'" 
and  Home  Rule  there  is  no  hard-and-fast  line 
fixed.  That  blessed  word  devolution  will 
probably  be  the  bridge  between  the  two.  The 
late  Tory  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord  Dudley,  and 
the  late  permanent  Under  Secretary,  Lord 
Macdonnell,  were  busily  engaged  in  1904, 
with  the  approval  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  of  Mr. 
Balfour,  and  of  Mr.  George  Wyndham,  in 
discussing  how  far  it  was  possible  to  go  in 
the  direction  of  Home  Rule  on  Tory  lines. 
Mr.    Wyndham    "borrowed"    Sir    Antony 


THE    SAME    OLD   DIFFICULTY   TO    START   WITH 

Ulster:  "You  say  that  letther  is  mint  for  an  H;  I  say  it 
manes  R —  an'  be  the  glorious,  pious  an'  immortal  mimory 
av  King  William.  I'll  fight  till  me  last  breath,  before  I  submit 
to  your  shame  I  " 

(It  was  Ulster  which  made  the  first  opposition  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Home  Rule  bill.  The  above  cartoon,  which  ap- 
peared in  Grj7»,  of  Toronto.  Mav  21,  1892,  was  reproduced 
in  this  Review  of  August  of  that  year.) 


]\Iacdonnell,  as  he  then  was,  from  the  India 
Office,  and  appointed  him  as  Under-Secretary 
with  the  status  of  a  colleague.  Sir  Antony's 
commission  was  to  work  for  a  settlement  of 
the  land  and  university  questions,  and  then 
to  endeavor  to  carry  through  a  scheme  of 
''administrative  coordination"  in  Irish  local 
affairs.  In  a  "cipher  message,"  which  has 
never  been  published,  Mr.  Balfour  approved 
of  this  program.  The  success  of  the  land 
conference  led  Lord  Dunraven  to  hope  that 
if  conciliation  could  solve  the  vexed  land  ques- 
tion, "it  was  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  pos- 
sibility that  by  the  application  of  the  same 
principle  in  other  directions  Ireland  might  be 
rescued  from  the  slough  of  despair  into  which 
she  wag  sinking,  and  might  even  be  provided 
with  a  system  of  government  more  suitable 
to  the  requirements  of  the  country  and  more 
responsive  to  the  wishes  of  the  people." 

The  Irish  Reform  Association  was  accord- 
ingly founded,  and  on  August  31,  1904,  it 
launched  its  devolution  scheme.  Its  report 
laid  down  that "  ^\;hile  firmly  maintaining  that 
the  Parliamentary  union  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland  is  essential  to  the  political  sta- 
bility of  the  Empire,  and  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  two  islands,  we  believe  that  such  union  is 
compatible  with  the  devolution  to  Ireland  of 
a  larger  measure  of  local  government  than 
she  now  possesses."  The  scheme  proposed 
that  "control  over  purely  Irish  expenditure" 
to  the  extent  of  six  millions  sterling  [$30,- 
000,000]  per  annum  should  be  "taken  from 
the  treasury,  which  is  now  only  interested  in 
effecting  economies  for  the  imperial  account, 
and  entrusted  under  Parliament  to  an  Irish 
Financial  Council  interested  in  making  sav- 
ings for  Irish  purposes."  It  was  also  recog- 
nized that  in  view  of  "the  great  and  in- 
creasing difficulty  which  Parliament  finds  in 
dealing  with  the  unwieldy  mass  of  business 
that  comes  before  it,"  "the  special  needs  of 
Ireland  do  not  and  cannot  receive  adequate 
attention,"  and  "some  delegation  of  authority 
is  necessary."  It  was  held  that  "  much  of  the 
business  relating  to  Irish  affairs  which  Par- 
liament is  at  present  unable  to  cope  with 
might  with  perfect  safety  and  with  advantage 
both  to  Ireland  and  to  Parliament  be  dele- 
gated to  an  Irish  body  to  be  constituted  for 
the  purpose."  It  was  suggested  that  a  statu- 
tory body  should  be  set  up  in  Ireland,  con- 
sistiiig  of  the  Irish  representative  peers,  the 
members  representing  Irish  constituencies  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  twenty-four 
members  of  the  Financial  Council,  that  it 
should  have  "authority  to  promote  bills  for 
purely  Irish  purposes,"   and   that   "Parlia- 
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ment  should  take  power  to  refer  to  the 
statutory  body,  not  only  business  connected 
with  Irish  private  bill  legislation,  but  also 
such  other  matters  as  in  its  wisdom  it  may 
deem  suitable  for  reference,  under  prescribed 
conditions." 

It  was  a  very  pretty  scheme,  but  it  came 
to  nothing.  And  why  did  it  come  to  nothing? 
Because  of  the  uncompromising  hostility  of 
the  Ulster  Orangemen.  Lord  Rathmore 
accused  Lord  Dunraven  of  having  set  the 
ball  of  Home  Rule  rolling  again  and  stated 
that  "  the  Unionist  party  in  Ireland  de- 
nounced the  Dunraven  scheme  as  worse  than 
the  Home  Rule  of  Mr.  Gladstone."  Sir 
Edward  Carson  wrote  that  "for  my  part, 
much  as  I  detest  the  former  proposals  of 
Home  Rule  which  have  been  so  emphatically 
condemned  by  the  electorate  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  I  should,  I  think,  prefer  them  to 
the  impracticable  but  insidious  scheme  put 
forward  by  the  so-called  Reform  Association." 

IV.     THE   VETO  OF   "ULSTER" 

Ireland  is  divided  into  four  provinces,  in 
only  one  of  which  are  the  parties  and  the 
religions  equally  divided.  Leinster,  Con- 
naught,  and  Munster  are  predominantly 
Catholic  and  Nationalist.  In  Ulster  alone  do 
the  Protestants  amount  to  half  of  the  popu- 
lation. But  even  in  Ulster  there  are  almost 
as  many  Catholics  as  there  are  Protestants. 
The  notion  that  Ulster  is  all  Protestant  is  one 
of  the  most  inveterate  delusions  of  our  time. 
What  is  called  Protestant  Ulster  consists  of 
the  city  of  Belfast,  the  county  of  Antrim, 
and  portions  of  the  counties  of  Down  and 
Armagh, — a  small  fragment  of  territory  in- 
habited by  750,000  persons,  of  whom  nearly 
200,000  are  Catholics.  The  rest  of  Ulster, 
containing  the  counties  of  Donegal,  Tyrone, 
Derry,  Fermanagh,  Cavan,  Monagban,  and 
portions  of  Down  and  Armagh,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  a  million,  of  whom  only  300,000 
are  Protestants.  Ulster  sends  almost  as  many 
Nationalists  to  Parliament  as  Unionists. 

Protestant  Ulster,  therefore,  being  inter- 
preted, means  one-half  of  the  population  of 
one-fourth  of  Ireland.  As  a  geographical  and 
political  unit  it  means  Belfast  and  Antrim, 
with  patches  of  Down  and  Armagh.  Counted 
by  heads  there  are  not  90,000  Protestants  in 
the  whole  of  Ulster.  Of  these  a  certain 
minority  are  Liberals  and  Home  Rulers.  If 
we  put  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  at  three- 
quarters  of  a  million,  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren altogether,  the  allowance  is  probably 
liberal.     It  is  this  remnant  of  less  than  three- 


quarters  of  a  million  who  are  setting  them- 
selves at  this  moment  to  defeat  not  only 
Home  Rule  but  any  method  of  devolution 
which  would  enable  the  race  of  the  Irish 
people  to  govern  themselves. 

There  is  something  sublime  in  the  cheek 
of  it,  something  daring  in  the  defiance  which 
this  little  band  of  fanatical  Protestants  has 
launched  against  the  Government  of  the 
British  Empire.  They  have  no  sense  of 
humor,  it  is  true,  or  the  spectacle  of  the  mouse 
defying  the  elephant  would  tickle  them  so 
much  they  would  hardly  be  able  to  keep  up 
their  heroic  pose  for  laughing.  It  is,  how- 
ever, no  laughing  matter. 

Whenever  Home  Rule  comes  to  the  front 
the  Orange  drum  is  set  beating,  and  sooner  or 
later  there  are  riots.  This  time  as  Home 
Rule  seemed  to  come  nearer  than  ever  steps 
were  taken  in  advance  by  Sir  Edward  Carson. 
He  was  a  former  Liberal  Irishman  who  went 
over  to  the  enem}'  when  Home  Rule  came  to 
the  front.  He  has  now  constituted  himself 
commander-in-chief  of  the  armed  forces  with 
which  the  Ulster  remnant  has  determined  to 
resist  Home  Rule.  In  1886  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  addressing  a  great  meeting  in  Bel- 
fast, used  the  famous  jingle  that  if  Home 
Rule  were  granted  "Ulster  would  fight  and 
Ulster  would  be  right,"  and  ever  since  then 
the  Unionists  of  the  province  have  muttered 
menaces  as  to  what  they  would  do  if  ever 
Home  Rule  should  be  thrust  upon  the  coun- 
try by  a  Liberal  Government.  There  has 
been  great  talk  of  the  storing  of  arms,  mid- 
night drilling  of  farmers'  sons;  and  behind 
all  this  there  is  a  rooted  determination  to 
place  every  possible  impediment  in  the  way 
of  Home  Rule. 

The  first  indication  of  this  temper  on  the 
part  of  the  Ulster  Unionists  was  the  insolent 
decision  of  the  Unionist  Council  not  to  per- 
mit Mr.  Winston  Churchill  to  address  a  meet- 
ing of  Liberals  in  Ulster  Hall  at  Belfast.  It 
was  the  first  shot  in  the  campaign,  the  first 
warning  that  the  question  was  emerging  from 
the  sphere  of  politics  into  that  of  actual  war. 
The  Government,  not  being  willing  to  force 
on  what  would  in  all  probability  have  been  a 
bloody  contest  between  the  troops  and  the 
Orangemen,  consented  to  a  compromise  by 
which  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  instead  of 
speaking  at  Ulster  Hall  to  3000  people,  was 
allowed  to  speak  to  5000  in  a  marquee  erected 
on  a  football  ground  some  distance  from  the 
center  of  the  town.  The  success  which  has 
followed  this  first  act  of  war  will  certainly 
encourage  the  recalcitrant  minority  to  perse- 
vere in  its  defiant  and  militant  tactics.     It  is 
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not  SO  much  that  they  want  to  make  war  as 
they  want  to  produce  an  impression  that  if 
Home  Rule  comes  in  there  will  be  war.  This 
impression  they  may  produce  for  they  have 
a  great  dramatic  gift,  a  large  supply  of  strong 
language,  and  a  fanatic  faith  in  their  cause. 
What  is  anticipated  is  that,  should  an  Irish 
Parliament  be  established  at  Dublin,  Belfast, 


the  people  of  Antrim,  with  fragments  of 
Down  and  Armagh,  will  adopt  a  policy  of 
passive  resistance  and  persist  in  regarding 
themselves  as  still  an  integral  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  They  will  refuse  to  pay 
taxes,  and  should  matters  come  to  an  ex- 
tremity they  will  prepare  to  defend  their 
hearths  and  homes  against  an  attack. 

Orangemen  are  very  ill  folk  to  run  away 
from,  but  in  the  past,  when  they  have  been 
met  with  a  firm  front  and  resolute  action,  they 
have  seldom  carried  their  threats  into  action. 
Belfast  is  much  too  prosperous  a  city;   it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  seats  of  the  shipbuilding 
industry  in  the  world,  and  it  has  far  too  many 
intimate  relations  with  the  rest  of  Ireland 
ever  to  sever  itself  from  a  Home  Ruled  Ire- 
land.    Twenty-five  years 
^j0i^  ago  I  put  the  case  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hanna,  then 
a   leading    Presby- 
terian minister  in 
Belfast,  who  had  been  protest- 
ing that  Ulster  would  never  sub- 
mit to  Home  Rule,    When  he  had  finished  I 
said,  "If  you  are  prepared  to  delimit  what  is 
the  frontier  of  Protestant  Ulster,  and  you  are 
prepared  to  equip  and  discipline  a  force  which 
can  be  guaranteed  to  shoot  anyone  who  crossed 
that  frontier,  you  may  make  any  terms  you 
please.    You  cannot  prevent  Home  Rule  be- 
ing established  at  Dublin,  but  Belfast  and 
the  a])purtenances  thereof  may  be  cut  out 
from  Ireland  and  left  as  a  kind  of  English 
settlement  on  Irish  soil."    Dr.  Hanna  thought 
for  a  moment,  then  replied,  "Never  could 
England  so  far  betray  her  trust  as  to  hand 
over  Ireland  to  a  Home  Rule  Parliament. 
Ulster  Protestants  will  never  permit  them- 
selves to  be  severed  from  the  country  in  which 
they  live.     To  consent  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment as  you  propose  would  be  to  hand  over 
the  Protestants  in  the  south  and  north  to 
the   uncovenanted   mercies  of  the   Catholic 
majority,  depriving  them  at  the  same  time 
of   the  protection   which   they  might  have 
from  the  presence  of  the  Protestant  Ulster 
group    in    the    Dublin    Parliament."  After 
leaving  Dr.  Hanna  I  went  on  to  see  one  of  the 
largest  wholesale  tea  merchants  in  Belfast. 
He  laughed  at  the  idea  of  severing  Belfast 
from  Ireland.    "Why,"  said  he,  "there  is  not 
a  A'illage  in  the  whole  island  that  does  not 
get  its  tea  from  Belfast.    We  import  tea  for 
the  whole  nation,  and  we  are  not  going  to  be 
cut  off  from  Ireland  to  please  anyone."    So 
in  the  end  these  religious  and  economical 
considerations  will  dominate.    If  Home  Rule 
is  carried  there  may  be  riots,  but  no  rebellion, 
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and  in  the  end  in  all  probability  the  Ulster 
group  will  hold  the  balance  between  the  two 
parties  into  which  the  Nationalist  majority 
will  speedily  split. 

V.    THE    CRUX    OF    THE    LIBERALS 

The  ministry  which  is  pledged  to  bring  in 
a  Home  Rule  bill  on  what  are  commonly 
called  Gladstonian  lines  is  face  to  face  with 
the  old  problem  and  a  new  difficulty.  The 
old  problem  is  how  to  frame  a  bill  for  the 
government  of  Ireland  by  a  cabinet  composed 
exclusively  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Welsh 
ministers.  No  Irish  Nationalist  will  take 
office  in  a  British  ministry.  British  ministers, 
therefore,  have  to  frame  their  Irish  measures 
without  the  assistance  of  any  responsible 
Irish  advisers.  The  result  has  been  disas- 
trous in  the  past.  It  may  be  disastrous 
in  the  future.  The  fate  of  the  Irish  Councils 
bill  in  1907  is  a  case  in  point.  Mr.  Birrell 
framed  this  bill,  not  as  a  substitute  for  Home 
Rule,  but  as  a  practical  method  of  meeting 
Irish  difficulties.  It  was  understood  that  at 
every  stage  of  its  incubation  the  measure 
had  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  Mr. 
Redmond  and  the  Nationalist  leaders.  But 
the  moment  the  bill  was  produced  before  a 
representative  convention  of  the  nation  at 
Dublin  it  was  condemned  with  unanimity, — 
Mr.  Redmond  being  the  first  to  lead  off  the 
chorus  of  condemnation.  The  real  reason 
for  this  change  of  front  was  his  tardy  dis- 
covery that  the  bishops  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  a  measure  which  handed  over 
the  control  of  primary  education  to  the  hands 
of  laymen.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  no  private  hole-and-corner  arrange- 
ments with  Irish  leaders  can  be  relied  upon 
by  ministers  when  framing  a  Home  Rule  bill. 

Mr.  Redmond  and  Mr.  Dillon  have  no 
responsibility,  they  refuse  to  accept  responsi- 
bility, and  whatever  pledges  they  may  have 
given  to  the  government  they  are  free  to 
repudiate  them  if  the  Irish  cat  should  jump 
in  the  other  direction.  This  difficulty  might 
have  been  overcome  if  ministers  had  fully 
refused  to  take  the  responsibility  of  framing 
any  Home  Rule  bill,  and  had  refused  to 
take  any  action  at  all  until  the  representa-  . 
fives  of  the  Irish  people  had  formulated,  not 
merely  their  demands  in  the  abstract,  but 
also  the  detailed  scheme  of  self-government 
which  would  satisfy  them.  When  I  submitted 
this  suggestion  to  a  Liberal  cabinet  minister, 
he  replied,  "Excellent,  logical,  and  just, 
no  doubt,  but  Redmond  and  Dillon  will  see 
you  d — d  before  they  will  face  the  framing 


MR.    WINSTON    SPENCER    CHURCHILL,     FIRST    LORD    OF 
THE    ADMIRALTY   IN   THE    BRITISH   CABINET 

(Whose  visit,  last  month,  to  Ireland  to  set  before  an  Ulster 
audience  in  Belfast  the  Liberal  Government's  propositions  for 
Home  Rule  roused  much  hostile  discussion  and  threatened 
to  precipitate  civil  war  on  a  small  scale  in  the  Irish  North) 

of  a  bill.''  "Then,"  I  replied,  "we  shall  wait 
till  they  change  their  minds.  It  is  not  a 
great  thing  to  ask  that  they  should  tell  us 
what  they  want  before  we  try  to  see  what 
we  can  do  to  meet  their  wishes." 

Ministers,  however,  have  framed  the  bill 
all  off  their  own  bat  which  Mr.  Birrell  will 
introduce  this  session.  They  will  produce  it 
with  fear  and  trembling,  knowing  that  what- 
ever it  contains  it  will  be  fought  by  the 
opposition,  and  fearing  that,  despite  all  the 
pains  they  have  taken,  it  maybe  rejected  by 
the  Irish  convention. 

The  main  outlines  of  the  bill  are  clear 
enough.  There  is  to  be  a  legislative  assembly, 
called  a  parliament,  with  two  houses,  set  up  at 
Dublin.  From  this  ])arliament  will  spring 
an  executive  government  which  Avill  under- 
take the  government  of  Ireland,  subject  to 
the  supreme  control  in  the  last  resort  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament  at  Westminster. 
The  functions  of  the  Irish  parliament  will 
be  restricted  to  matters  which  are  distinctly 
local  and  national.  The  Irish  members, 
reduced  in  numbers,  will  continue  to  be 
represented  at  Westminster.    The  one  ques- 
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tion  upon  which  the  chief  difficulty  arises 
is  as  to  finance.  The  situation  is  entirely 
altered  since  Mr.  Gladstone's  time.  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  1886  proposed  to  turn  the 
Irish  members  out  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
while  at  the  same  time  decreeing  that  Ireland 
should  continue  to  pay  fifteen  million  dollars 
a  year  into  the  British  exchequer.  The 
revenue  of  Ireland  "as  collected"  was  then 
estimated  at  £8,350,000  [$41,750,000].  Ire- 
land was  to  contribute,  for  thirty  years,  one- 
fifteenth  of  the  expenditure  on  the  national 
debt,  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  civil  list,  as  it 
stood  in  1886,  and  besides  a  contribution  to 
the  sinking  fund.  The  contribution  to  the  con- 
solidated fund  of  the  United  Kingdom,  reck- 
oned on  this  basis,  would  have  been  as  follows: 

National  Debt £1,466,000 

Army  and  Navy i  ,666,000 

Civil  List 1 10,000 

Sinking  Fund 360,000 

£3,602,000  [$18,010,000] 

In  1892  Mr.  Gladstone  had  reconsidered 
his  first  proposals,  and  under  the  new  scheme, 
which  was  recast  as  the  bill  went  through 
Parliament,  the  contribution  of  Ireland  to  the 
Imperial  exchequer  was  reduced  from  eigh- 
teen million  dollars  to  five.  Even  then  Mr. 
Redmond  was  dissatisfied.  But  alike  in  1886 
and  1892  there  was  never  any  dispute  that 
Ireland  under  Home  Rule  was  to  continue 
to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  the  army  and 
navy  and  the  interest  on  the  national  debt. 

To-day  that  assumption  has  gone  by  the 
board.  Instead  of  Ireland  contributing  her 
share  to  the  cost  of  the  Empire,  Ireland 
demands  that  she  shall  not  only  be  freed 
from  paying  one  red  cent  of  imperial  charges 
but  that  she  shall  receive  a  liberal  subsidy 
from  England  toward  the  cost  of  her  own 
self-government!  It  is  this  which  is  the  crux 
of  the  Liberals.  John  Bull  may  be  willing, 
and  he  has  never  been  very  willing,  to  allow 
the  Irish  to  govern  themselves.  It  is  a 
different  proposition  altogether  that  he 
should  be  compelled  to  pay  out  of  his  own 
pocket  for  the  cost  of  that  operation.  As  a 
Tory  speaker  recently  remarked,  "We  are 
all  familiar  with  dowries  for  a  marriage,  but 
who  e\-er  heard  of  subsidies  for  a  divorce? "' 

The  one  stubborn,  outstanding  fact  is 
that  Ireland,  although  more  prosperous  than 
she  has  e\er  been,  cannot  pay  her  way,  even 
when  she  is  relieved  from  any  contribution 
to  the  British  exchequer.  This  is  due  to 
several  causes,  chiefly  to  the  policy  of  killing 
Home  Rule  with  kindness  adopted  by  the 
Conservatives  and  to  the  policy  of  old-age 


pensions  and  insurance  adopted  by  the  Lib- 
erals. All  the  figures  relied  upon  by  the 
Nationalists  and  Mr.  Gladstone  as  to  the 
possibility  of  making  great  economies  in  a 
Home  Ruled  Ireland  have  gone  by  the  board. 
Only  seven  years  ago  Mr.  Redmond  calcu- 
lated that  it  would  cost  $25,000,000  per  an- 
num to  govern  Ireland,  and  this  would  leave 
then  ten  million  dollars  as  an  imperial  contri- 
bution from  Ireland.  Contrast  this  idyllic 
picture  of  Home  Rule  economy  with  the 
actual  facts  and  figures  of  to-day.  Mr. 
Redmond  in  1905  estimated  the  revenue  of 
Ireland  at  $35,000,000,  of  which  $25,000,000 
would  be  required  for  the  cost  of  its  govern- 
ment. The  actual  cost  of  civil  expenditure 
in  Ireland  for  the  average  of  the  two  years 
1910-11  was  fifty-five  million  dollars,  an 
increase  of  118  per  cent,  upon  the  figures  of 
1889-1890.  Of  this,  old-age  pensions  accounts 
for  $14,500,000.  The  net  result  of  this 
portentous  rise  in  the  cost  of  Irish  government 
is  that  Ireland  has  ceased  to  contribute  any- 
thing to  the  imperial  exchequer.  As  she 
pays  nothing  now  it  would  be,  of  course, 
futile  to  ask  her  to  contribute  after  Home 
Rule  has  been  established.  The  elimination 
of  the  once-expected  Irish  contribution 
simplifies  matters,  no  doubt.  But  the  dis- 
covery that  on  the  average  of  the  last  two 
years  Ireland  only  raised  fifty  million  dollars 
revenue  and  spent  fifty-five  has  created 
great  searchings  of  heart  among  all  parties. 
For  if  there  is  now  an  annual  deficit  which 
Great  Britain  has  to  meet  for  five  millions  a 
year,  how  will  Ireland  face  the  bill  when  she 
is  left  to  go  alone,  and  when,  as  is  inevitable, 
the  development  of  old-age  pensions  and  the 
insurance  scheme  increases  the  annual  def- 
icit by  another  five  million  dollars? 

Enemies  of  Home  Rule  point  to  these 
figures  and  maintain  that  on  their  showing 
the  deficit  will  be  fifteen  million  dollars  in 
1 9 13.  "If  Ireland  were  dissevered  from  Great 
Britain  and  relieved  from  all  contributions 
to  the  national  debt,  the  civil  list,  the  army 
and  navy,  and  foreign  affairs,  she  would 
start  on  her  career  of  nationhood"  irs  a  bank- 
rupt community.  To  choke  the  Home  Rule 
deficit  John  Bull  will  ha\e  to  subsidize  the 
new  government  to  the  tune  of  fi\e,  ten  or 
fifteen  million  dollars  per  annum.  Now 
John  Bull,  who  was  not  \ery  keen  on  Home 
Rule  when  ^Ir.  Gladstone  promised  him  that 
Ireland  would  pay  fifteen  million  dollars 
tribute  to  the  imperial  revenue,  is  likely  to 
have  an  ugly  shock  when  it  is  proposed  that 
he  should  contribute  $15,000,000  a  year  out 
of  his  own  pocket  in  order  to  start  Home  Rule. 
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THE    FUR    SEALS   AND   THEIR 

ENEMIES 

BY  DAVID  STARR  JORDAN  AND  GEORGE  A.  CLARK 


/^N  the  7th  of  July,  191 1,  Great  Britain, 
^^  Russia,  and  Japan  united  with  the 
United  States  in  establishing  for  the  high  seas 
a  game  law  for  the  protection  of  the  female 
fur  seals  from  slaughter  at  the  hands  of  the 
pelagic  sealers.  The  treaty  was  duly  ratified 
by  the  Senate  on  July  24.  Russia  and  the 
United  States,  owners  of  the  fur-seal  herds, 
have  bound  themselves  to  pay  to  Great 
Britain  and  Japan,  having  pelagic  interests, 
a  percentage — 15  per  cent,  to  each — of  the 
product  of  the  regular  land  sealing,  to  com- 
pensate the  citizens  of  these  nations  for  giving 
up  their  pelagic  rights,  Great  Britain  and 
Japan  to  cooj)erate  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
treaty,  which  is  to  run  for  fifteen  years. 

This  treaty  marked  the  culmination  of  a 
long  struggle,  covering  a  period  of  more  than 
twenty-live  years,  during  which  time  the 
United  States  has  sought  to  rescue  its  fur-seal 
herd  from  the  destructive  operations  of  pelagic 
seahng.  This  form  of  sealing  is  conducted  in 
the  open  sea,  when  the  animals  are  on  their 
winter  migration,  or  on  their  feeding  excur- 
sions, which  are  made  at  a  length  of  from  one 
to  two  hundred  miles  from  the  islands.  The 
female  seal  being  heav}^  with  young  during 
the  return  migration  journey,  and  forced  to 
feed  regularly  during  the  summer  in  order  to 
nourish  her  young,  is  the  chief  victim  of  the 
hunting  at  sea,  from  65  to  85  per  cent,  of  the 
pelagic  catch  being  of  this  class.  The  result 
of  this  hunting,  since  its  beginning  in  1879, 
has  been  to  reduce  the  herd  from  approxi- 
mately 2,500,000  animals  to  less  than  150,000, 
its  condition  to-day.  The  treaty  of  July 
ended  this  disastrous  condition,  if  Congress 
will  only  make  the  treaty  effective  by  passing 
the  necessary  legislation. 

SHOULD  LAND  KILLING  BE  SUSPENDED  ? 

But  one  class  of  enemies  of  the  fur  seal 
having  been  suppressed  by  the  treaty,  a  new 
one  rises  at  once  and  claims  attention.  On 
August  12,  a  few  days  after  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty.  Congressman  Rothermel  of  Penn- 
sylvania proposed  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  resolution  (No.  277),  which,  after 
reciting  that  the  "fur-seal  herd  of  Alaska  is  in 


danger  of  complete  destruction,"  asked  Con- 
gress to  order  the  suspension  of  "all  killing  of 
fur  seals  on  the  seal  islands  .  .  .  until  the 
lapse  of  fifteen  years."  The  treaty  was  for 
fifteen  years.  It  bound  the  United  States  to 
pay  15  per  cent,  each  year  of  its  land  catch  to 
Great  Britain  and  a  hke  percentage  to  Japan. 
With  the  resolution  in  effect  there  would  be 
no  land  catch.  The  Government  would  have 
nothing  to  turn  over.  These  nations  having 
bought  off  their  own  pelagic  fleets  would  be- 
come dissatisfied  and  withdraw  from  the 
treaty.  Pelagic  sealing  would  inevitably  be 
resumed. 

The  Rothermel  resolution  is  probably  dead, 
but  the  principle  now  appears  in  a  new  form. 
Congressman  Sulzer  has  introduced  in  the 
present  Congress  a  bill  to  give  effect  to  the 
treaty  of  July  7.  He  finds  an  active  opposi- 
tion to  it,  which  takes  the  form  of  an  amend- 
ment, sought  to  be  included  in  the  bill,  pro- 
viding for  a  period  of  rest  for  the  herd  from 
land  killing;  this  period  is  again  for  fifteen 
years,  and  the  intent  is  the  same — to  nullify 
-the  treaty.  The  Rothermel  resolution  and 
the  modus  vivendi  amendment  to  the  Sulzer 
bill  are  clearly  movements  in  the  interests  of 
the  pelagic  sealers  and  not  in  any  degree  or  in 
any  way  in  the  interests  of  the  herd.  Behind 
them  is  the  pelagic  sealer  lobby  with  a  few 
honest  men  who  have  been  deceived  by  the 
lobbyists — nothing  more. 

This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  a  well- 
known  professional  lobbyist,  who  has  for 
twenty  years  been  most  active  in  the  interests 
of  the  pelagic  sealers,  is  the  chief  sponsor  for 
the  proposed  "zapooska"  or  cessation  of  the 
killing  of  superfluous  males,  a  matter  in  which 
the  pelagic  sealers,  who  kill  males  and  females 
alike  at  sea,  have  always  been  vitally  inter- 
ested. The  same  lobby,  with  the  same  repre- 
sentati\-e,  was  behind  the  Rothermel  resolu- 
tion of  August  12  and  was  conspicuous  in  the 
investigation  which  was  conducted,  under 
Mr.  Rothermel's  chairmanship  during  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1911,  with  a  view  to 
discrediting  the  Government's  management 
of  the  fur-seal  industry  while  the  negotiations 
for  the  pelagic  sealing  treat}-  were  in  progress 
at  Washington.     The  burden  of  the  testi- 
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mony  before  this  investigation  was  that  over-  selves  through  fear  of  the  older  males.     They 

killing  and  too  close  killing  had  been  prac-  can  be  driven  up  and  handled  like  sheep,  and 

ticed  on  the  islands  by  the  Government's  without  disturbing  the  breeding  seals.     The 

representatives, — a  thing  which  could  not  be  Government   makes   ample   provision  for  a 

proven,  and  which  if  proven  could  have  no  reserve  of  male  life  for  breeding  purposes, 

effect  on  the  breeding  herd.  marking  and  setting  aside  such  reserve  each 

If  we  go  farther  back  in  the  political  history  year.     It  is  this  rational,  normal  process  of 

of  the  fur-seal  herd,  we  find  this  same  profes-  land  killing,  a  process  common  to  handling  all 

sional  lobbyist  in  1896  advocating  the  Ding-  domestic  animals,  that  the  lobby  of  the  fur 

ley  bill,  which  had  for  its  object  the  killing  sealers  would  suspend  for  fifteen  years.     If 

off  of  the  entire  herd  on  land  under  Govern-  such  suspension  were  put  into  effect  it  would 

mpnt  sanction  and  supervision, — a  bill  which  mean  that  all  the  superfluous  males  would 

despite  its  monstrous  provisions  passed  the  grow  up  to  fight  and  struggle  among  them- 

House  and  was  only  killed  after  a  stubborn  selves,  disorganizing  the  rookeries  and  caus- 

fight  in  the  Senate.     There  is  a  vast  difference  ing  the  destruction  of  females  and  young, 

between  a  bill  intended  to  exterminate  the  The  same  thing  would  occur  on  the  cattle 

herd  and  a  bill  to  provide  a  "zapooska"  or  range  if  the  male  calves  and  colts  were  al- 

rest   from   all   killing   whatever.     That   the  lowed  to  grow  up  and  run  with  the  herd, 

same  man  should  be  found  advocating  both  is  The  removal  of  this  excess  of  male  life  will 

sufficient   to  discredit  his  present   assumed  benefit,  not  injure,  the  recuperating  fur-seal 

interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Herd.  herd.     It  is  the  protection  of  the  breeding 

Going  still  farther  back  in  the  history  of  the  seals  that  is  needed,  and  this  is  provided 

herd,  we  find  this  same  lobbyist,  in  1890,  pro-  by  the  treaty  of  July  7.     The  taking  of  the 

pounding  for  the  first  time  this  absurd  theory  superfluous   males    can    and  ought   to  con- 

of  the  overdriving  and  overkilling  of  super-  tinue  without  interruption. 
fluous  males  as  a  cause  contributing  to  the 

decline  of  the  herd,  at  that  time  becoming  interests  involved 
marked  under  the  steady  rise  of  pelagic  seal- 
ing. By  this  dividing  the  responsibility  for  If  this  were  a  matter  of  mere  theory  and 
the  danger  threatening  the  herd  between  the  sentiment,  it  might  be  passed  by  in  silence; 
operations  of  the  Government  on  land  and  of  but  the  property  interests  concerned  are  im- 
the  pelagic  sealers  on  the  sea  he  caused  the  portant.  We  came  into  possession  of  the  fur- 
failure  of  the  Paris  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  to  seal  herd  with  the  Territory  of  Alaska  in  1867. 
accomplish  the  protection  of  the  herd.  The  The  herd  then  numbered  approximately 
representatives  of  Great  Britain,  then  sole  2,500,000  animals.  It  yielded  for  twenty 
sponsor  for  pelagic  sealing,  seized  upon  this  years  an  annual  quota  of  100,000  skins,  the 
theory  and  used  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  confuse  royalties  on  which,  augmented  by  import 
the  tribunal  and  lead  it  to  enact  a  series  of  duties  on  dressed  skins  brought  back  from 
regulations  which  were  ineffective  and  futile,  London  for  consumption  in  the  United  States, 
legalizing  pelagic  sealing,  and  facilitating  amounted  to  $13,500,000, — nearly  twice  the 
rather  than  restricting  its  operations.  In  a  total  cost  of  Alaska.  In  the  second  period 
review  of  the  condition  of  the  herd  under  of  twenty  years,  recently  closed,  in  which  the 
these  regulations,  made  in  1896-7  by  a  joint  destructive  effect  of  pelagic  sealing  brought 
American  and  British  commission,  the  futility  the  herd  to  a  low  ebb,  its  product  has  been 
of  the  regulations  was  demonstrated,  land  greatly  reduced,  but  it  has  still  yielded  an 
killing  was  completely  exonerated  and  pelagic  income  of  $3,000,000  in  royalties  with  addi- 
sealing  made  solely  responsible  for  the  decline  tional  returns  from  import  duties,  and  if  the 
of  the  herd.  condition  of  the  herd  had  remained  unchanged 

in   the  second  period  of  twenty  years,   the 

THE  common-sense  OF  THE  MATTER  Government  would  have  received  an  annual 

income  for  that  period  of  $1,000,000.     Du- 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  this  ring  the  season  of  191 1,  with  the  herd  at  its 

theory  of  overdriving  and  overkilling.     Land  lowest  point,  its  quota  of  12,000  skins,  under 

killing  is  confined  to  the  removal  of  the  super-  the  new  arrangement  whereby  the  Govern- 

fluous  males  of  a  race  of  polygamous  animals,  ment    markets    its    sealskins    directly,    has 

It  is  analogous  to  the  removal  of  steers  from  yielded  between  $300,000  and  $400,000. 

a  herd  of  cattle,  wethers  from  a  flock  of  sheep,  It  is  this  property  which  the  Government 

cockerels   from    a   flock   of    chickens.     The  is  trying  to  save,  and  which  the  treaty  of  July 

young  males  of  killable  age  herd  by  them-  7  will  save,  if  given  an  opportunity.     It  is  this 
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income,  beginning  at  a  minimum  of  $300,000, 
with  the  possibility  of  steady  increase  as  the 
herd  recovers,  to  something  over  a  million 
of  dollars  in  the  fifteen  years  of  the  proposed 
•'zapooska,"  of  which  the  pelagic  sealing 
lobby,  with  its  innocent  backers  of  the  Camp 
Fire  Club,  would  deprive  the  Government. 
In  addition  there  is  the  inevitable  abrogation 
of  the  treaty  and  the  continuance  of  pelagic 
sealing.  In  return  for  the  protection  which 
the  treaty  will  afford,  the  Government  is  to 
pay  15  per  cent,  of  its  land  catch  to  the  na- 
tions whose  citizens  are  to  give  up  pelagic 
sealing.  The  advantageous  nature  of  this 
arrangement  will  be  understood  when  it  is 
pointed  out  that  during  the  past  fifteen  years 
the  pelagic  sealers  have  taken  from  the  fur- 
seal  herd  of  the  United  States  approximately 
300,000  animals,  and  have  marketed  their 
skins  at  an  average  price  of  $15  each;  and  to 
this  cash  loss  must  be  added  the  cumulative 


loss  represented  by  the  death,  of  the  200,000 
breeding  females  included  in  this  catch. 

MAKE  THE  TREATY  EFFECTIVE! 

This  waste  and  loss  the  treaty  ends  perma- 
nently. It  guarantees  the  future  of  the  herd 
by  binding  the  interest  of  the  four  great 
nations  controlling  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  in 
its  protection.  There  remains  only  to  put 
the  treaty  into  effect  by  act  of  Congress  and 
to  live  up  to  our  obligations  under  it.  The 
American  public  have  a  right  to  expect  and  to 
demand  that  Congress  take  the  necessary 
steps  and  without  delay.  The  pelagic  fleets 
will  be  sailing  from  Yokohama  and  Victoria 
within  the  next  month  or  six  weeks  to  prey 
upon  the  migrating  herd.  Until  the  treaty  is 
effective  there  is  no  way  to  prevent  them. 
Once  at  sea  the  vessels  cannot  be  effectively 
recalled  at  least  for  the  coming  season. 


POINCARE  AND    FRANCE'S   NEW 
"NATIONAL  MINISTRY" 


BY  OTHON  GUERLAC 

(Formerly  New  York  correspondent  of  the    Temps,  of  Paris) 


npHE  "national  ministry,"  of  M.  Raymond 
Poincare  may  not  be  the  greatest  since 
those  of  Gambetta  and  Waldeck-Rousseau, 
as  some  newspaper  correspondents  have 
claimed.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt 
that  with  two  former  premiers  and  almost 
a  dozen  ex-ministers,  the  Poincare  cabinet  is 
one  of  the  best  equipped  and  most  spec- 
tacular that  have  been  seen  in  France  in  the 
last  forty  years.  But  the  most  eloquent 
test  of  the  new  Prime  Minister's  prestige 
is  that  no  one  seems  astonished  to  have  him 
preside  over  men  like  Leon  Bourgeois,  Del- 
casse,_  Millerand,  and  Briand,  most  of  whom 
are  his  seniors  in  age  and  any  one  of  whom 
is  at  least  his  equal  in  talent,  experience,  and 
services. 

The  fact  is  that  M.  Poincare  was,  by  com- 
mon consent,  destined  to  be  Prime  Minister, 
sooner  or  later.  He  seemed  to  prefer  that  it 
be  later.  Honors  sought  him  so  early  that  he 
could  afford  not  to  run  after  them.  Deputy 
at  twenty-seven,  minister  at  thirty-three, 
rnember  of  the  French  Academy  at  forty- 
nine,  he  is  Premier  at  fifty-one.  That  is  a 
fair  speed  even  in  politics,   where  fortune 


smiles  on  youth  and  where  generally  young 
men  do  not  hesitate  to  accept  all  the  honors 
offered  them  and  e\-en  ask  for  more.  M. 
Poincare,  being  by  nature  a  wise  young  man, 
husbanded  his  strength  and  administered 
his  talents  with  a  prudence  and  patience  that 
were  amply  rewarded.  Already  six  years  ago 
M.  Fallieres  had  vainly  offered  him  the  Pre- 
miership. He  knew  how  to  ser\e  in  turn  the 
interests  of  his  career  and  those  of  his  coun- 
try, according  to  the  circumstances.  And 
that  is  why  he  has  been  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful among  the  younger  statesmen  that 
have  fallen  heirs  to  the  succession  of  the 
founders  of  the  Third  Republic.  • 

A   DISTINGUISHED   FAMILY 

To  identify  the  new  Prime  Minister  cor- 
rectly, it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  him  from 
other  members  of  his  family  who  are  like- 
wise in  the  hall  of  fame.  Lucien  Poincare, 
his  junior  brother,  is  an  able  physicist  and 
university  inspector,  and  Henri  Poincare, 
his  cousin,  who  is  six  years  older,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  mathematicians  li\nng.    Heredity 
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ruinous  policies  of  his  party  leaders.  And  it 
is  no  neglij^ible  sign  of  his  practical  sense, 
his  adaptabihty,  and  also  his  good  luck,  that 
he  has  remained  an  available  man  in  French 
politics  of  to-day,   where   Radicalism  is  in 


has  accumulated  a  good  deal  of  gray  matter 
in  this  family  of  Lorraine  bourgeoisie  which 
in  one  generation  has  produced  a  mathema- 
tician, a  physicist,  and  this  financier-lawyer 
and  statesman. 

The  father  of  M.  Raymond  Poincare  was   majority,  where  Clemenceau,  the  opponent 
a  high  public  official  of  the  department  of  of  Ferry,  is  an  important  factor,  and  Briand 


roads  and  bridges,  and  the  present  French 
Premier  was  born  in  i860  in  the  little  town 
of  Bar-le-Duc,  that  is  known  abroad  for  its 
currants,  but  has  other  and  less  commercial 
claims  to  celelmty.  In  the  lycee  of  that  city, 


or  Millerand,  the  ex-Socialists,  have  become 
indispensable  members  of  cabinets. 

M.  Poincare's  early  career  was  of  the  usual 
kind,  and  hence  ^'ery  dift'erent,  for  instance, 
from  that  of  M.  Briand.    He  started  at  the 


which  the  novelist  Andre  Theuriet  has  de-  bar  as  the  secretary  of  one  of  the  great  Paris 
picted  in  several  of 
his  provincial  stories, 
Raymond  Poincare 
won  his  first  spurs. 
The  writer,  who  spent 
there  two  years  of  his 
scholastic  youth,  re- 
members well  the 
reputation  left  behind 
by  this  brilliant 
ahunnus. 

The  promising 
scholar  finished  his 
studies  in  Paris,  where 
he,  for  a  time,  hesi- 
tated between  a  uni- 
versity career  and  the 
bar.  He  went  far 
enough  toward  the 
former  to  obtain  a 
degree  of  "licencie  es 
lettres,"  and  then  de- 
voted himself  to  the 
latter,  where  he  im- 
mediately won  distinc- 
tion side  by  side  with 
other  men  who  have 
since  also  made  their 
way  to  fame,  both  in 

politics  and  in  the  law,  hke  Barthou,  Viviani, 
and  especially  Millerand,  his  present  Min- 
ister of  War. 


FRANCE  S  NEW  PREMIER,  M.  RAYMOND  POINCARE 

(In  this  portrait  M.  Poincare  wears  his  uniform  as  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy) 


lawyers,  Maitre  Du 
Buit.  He  made  a  few 
incursions  into  jour- 
nalism, to  which  he 
was  attracted  by  his 
strong  literary  cul- 
ture. Then  he  entered 
politics  under  the 
auspices  of  one  of  his 
provincial  compa- 
triots, Jules  Dcvelle,  a 
minister  well  known 
twenty-five  years  ago, 
now  retired  and  for- 
gotten. This  was  in 
1887,  in  the  midst  ot 
the  Boulanger  out- 
burst. Poincare  was 
on  the  side  of  sober 
common  sense,  sup- 
porting modestly, 
with  the  rank  and 
file,-  the  big  men  who 
were  at  that  time 
leading  the  fight 
against  the  military 
demagogue  and  his 
camarilla. 


BEGINNINGS    IN    POLITICS 

But  while  Millerand  entered  politics  under 
Clemenceau  in  the  extreme  radical  oppo- 
sition, Poincare  was  a  moderate  who,  by 
family  traditions,   education,   and  tempera 


PARLIAMENTARY    CAREER 

As  a  young  member  of  the  Chamber  he -did 
not  rush  into  the  limelight,  but  patiently 
awaited  his  turn.  In  French  assemblies  ora- 
tory is  rampant  and  speech-making  a  na- 
tional curse;  but  there  is  always  room  for  one 
more  financier.  M.  Poincare,  who  had 
mathematics  on  all  sides  of  his  family, 
thouffht  he  might  make  his  mark  bv  using  his 


ment  belonged  to  the  party  then  in  powder,    facility  for  figures.-     Thus  his  maiden  speech 


namely  the  Opportunists 

However,  he  had  too  acute  and  too  vigorous 
a  mind  to  espouse  the  errors  and  follow  the 

>  The  Opportunists  arc  now  vei-y  much  reduced  in  number 
and  somewhat  dis<!redited,  in  spite  of  their  new  title  of  Pro- 
gi-essists,  since  the  "aflfaire"  of  189S,  in  which  they  played 
an  mglorious  part. 


was  a  short,  nervous,  illuminating  little  ad- 
dress on  the  budget,  which  revealed  at  the 
same  time  a  new  exjDert  and  one  more  good 
orator. 

Parliaments  soon  discover   the   members 
that  are  willing  and  able  to  do  their  work, 
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and  M.  Poincare  became  presently  one  of 
the  most  useful  rapporteurs,  which  is  the 
name  given  to  the  spokesmen  of  committees 
who  write  the  reports  and  defend  the  bills 
before  the  House.  Besides  finances,  the 
problems  of  education  and  fine  arts  appealed 
to  the  deputy  from  Meuse.  He  had  almost 
become  a  professor;  literature  appealed 
strongly  to  him;  the  organization  of  public 
instruction,  the  needs  of  the  schools,  the 
reform  of  the  universities  then  under  way, 
preoccupied  this  young  man,  who,  moreover, 
had  several  relatives  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. Thus  he  was  led  naturally  to  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts 
(1893),  then  of  Finances  (1894),  of  Public  In- 
struction again  (1895),  and  once  more  of 
Finance  in  1906. 

This  work  in  rather  neutral  and  special 
ministries  that  were  not  too  directly  affected 
by  the  political  passions  of  the  hour  had 
the  advantage  of  keeping  M.  Poincare  fresh 
for  future  service  by  leaving  his  credit  and 
prestige  intact.  Besides,  in  the  performance 
of  his  diverse  duties  he  showed  himself 
singularly  versatile:  he  was  as  able  to  give  a 
clear  and  lucid  presentation  of  the  budget 
as  he  was  felicitous  in  defending  the  intel- 
lectual and  artistic  interests  intrusted  to  his 
charge.  Some  of  those  public  addresses 
that  fall  in  France  to  the  lot  of  the  "Grand 
Master  of  the  University"  and  call  for  some- 
thing more  than  the  platitudes  that  any 
half-educated  politician  may  muster,  won 
for  him  a  deserved  literary  reputation. 
Whether  he  had  to  pay  homage  to  a  great 
historian  like  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  speak  at 
commencement  after  Professor  Bergson,  cel- 
ebrate the  work  of  a  scientist  like  Berthelot 
or  Pasteur,  M.  Poincare's  vigorous  mind, 
quick  assimilation,  and  polished  oratory  were 
equal  to  every  task. 

Still  M.  Poincare  has  not  what  are  gener- 
ally considered  the  requisites  of  a  great  ora- 
tor; he  has  neither  the  high  stature  of  M. 
Ribot  nor  the  melodious  voice  of  IVI.  Briand. 
In  size,  he  is  rather  small,  even  in  France,  and 
with  his  stubby  goatee  he  looks  like  an  officer 
of  the  chasseurs,  the  French  infantry  that 
is  recruited  among  the  shortest  men  in  the 
army,  where,  moreover  he  held  a  high  rank  as 
a  member  of  the  reserve.  His  voice  has  a 
shrill  quality  that  is  very  effective  in  piercing 
the  din  of  parliamentary  uproars,  but  can  . 
hardly  rival  the  sonorous  organ  of  M.  de  Mun. 

But  in  this  short  man  there  is  such  a  store 
of  energy,  his  deliver}-  is  so  clear,  his  speeches 
have  such  rhythm,  power,  and  swing  that 
one  forgets  whatever  may  be  his  physical 


limitations  in  the  almost  physical  enjoyment 
of  an  eloquence  that  carrLes  everything  and 
everybody  in  its  wake;  ' 

poincare's  rise  as  a  lawyer 

During  the  interregnums  of  his  service 
in  the  various  ministries,  he  followed  the 
example  of  Waldeck-Rousseau  by  carrying 
on  his  lawyer's  profession  side  by  side  with 
his  parliamentary  duties — a  very  legitimate 
combination,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  deputies'  compensation  at  that  time 
reached  the  dizzy  heights  of  $1800. 

In  the  court-room  as  in  the  House,  M. 
Poincare  ranked  among  the  first,  and  found 
himself  pleading  against  some  of  the  greatest 
lights  of  the  bar,  Barboux,  Du  Buit,  his  former 
master,  Waldeck-Rousseau,  his  model.  Some 
\ery  large  civil  cases  claimed  the  services 
of  this  young  ex-cabinet  minister,  who  had 
the  merit  of  bringing  to  their  discussion  his 
wide  knowledge  of  public  affairs,  his  dialec- 
tical vigor,  besides  a  very  modern,  rapid, 
buoyant  oratory  that  was  highly  effective. 

But  more  than  intricate  cases  of  law,  busi- 
ness, and  finance,  M.  Poincare  liked  those 
that  were,  in  some  way  or  other,  connected 
with  the  world  of  art  and  literature. 

The  case  in  which  perhaps  he  distinguished 
himself  the  most  is  that  of  the  famous  Gon- 
court  will,  where  he  sustained  the  intention 
of  the  novelist  to  found  a  society — which 
has  since  come  into  existence  under  the  title 
of  ''Goncourt  Academy."  The  literary 
motive  in  the  case, — his  clients  being  Al- 
phonseDaudet,  Huysmans,  Rosny,  and  others, 
— inspired  him  to  one  of  his  best  efforts. 
French  lawyers  have,  as  everybody  knows, 
a  wider  freedom  than  their  American  con- 
freres when  it  comes  to  arguments  in  the 
court-room.  M 

M.  Poincare  on  that  occasion  spoke  as  a 
lo\'er  of  letters  more  than  as  a  lawyer.  I 
remember  going  to  the  court-house,  attracted 
by  the  subject  and  the  lawyer.  What  I 
heard  that  day  was  not  so  much  a  pleading 
as  a  lecture,  brilliantly  enlivened  with  literary 
considerations,  clever  character  sketches,  a 
vigorous  and  carefully  studied  portrait  of 
the  main  figure,  Goncourt,  with  epigrams 
and  even  a  boyish  tilt  or  so  with  his  opponent, 
IVIaitre  Chenu,  ob\aously  a  classmate  with 
whom  he  grew  so  familiar  that  the  judge  had 
to  reprimand  this  former  minister  for  his 
levity  I  Irony  of  fate:  this  address  in  favor 
of  the  Goncourt  Academy  which  he  published 
in  his  book,  I  dees  contemporaines,  was  to  be 
one  of  the  strongest  titles  of  this  literary 
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barrister  to  the  election  into  the  other,  the  local  interests,  who  enters  Parliament  with 

real  Academy,   where    in    March    1910,   he  "chains  at  his  feet,"  and  who  cannot  vote 

succeeded  his  compatriot  Gebhart,   on  the  a  single  big  reform  of  national  importance 

first  ballot  by  twenty  votes:  a  majority  that  because  he  is  obliged  to  satisfy  the  hungry 

many  a  great  writer  might  envy  him.  appetites  of  a  voracious  constituency.    Hence 

In  spite  of  his  success  at  the  bar,  M.  Poin-  it  is  not  strange  that  the  new  Premier  should 

care  never  forsook  politics,  unlike  Waldeck-  have  inserted  in  his  ministerial  platform  the 

Rousseau,  who  had  to  be  driven  back  to  electoral  reform  which  is  to  put  an  end  to  the 

Parliament  by  his  admirers.     He  continued  tyranny  of  the  small  districts,  the  bargaining 

to  take  his  share  of  the  legislative  work,  ac-  for  offices,  and  give  the  parties  a  broader 

cepted  important  duties,  became  Vice-Pres-  representation  that  will  allow  sweeping  and 

ident  of  the  House,  refused  a  portfolio  or  two  long-delayed  reforms. 

in   various    cabinets,    remaining   meanwhile  M.  Poincare  has  also  too  sound  an  idea 

deputy  from  Meuse,  until  a  more  quiet  and  of  the  duties  of  a  modern  government  not 

less  hazardous  seat  in  the  Senate  was  offered  to  insist  on  a  stricter  discipline  among  state 

him  in  1903.  ofl&cials  of  all  orders  and  a  rigid  enforcement 

of  the  law  against  the  saboteurs^  of  all  grades 

HIS  POLITICAL  CREED  that  havc  of   late  undermined   French   ad- 
ministration.    The  following  phrase  in  the 

He  had  closely  followed    the  activities  of  Declaration   of    January    16    has    the    true 

his  party  and  influenced  them  through  his  Poincare  ring: 

speeches    as    well    as    through    his    writings:  a  grand    republican   democracy   that   seeks   to 

for  this  orator  is  a  first-class  writer.     He  had  improve  its  social  organization  should  know  above 

not  hesitated  to  point  out  with  a  frankness  all   how  to   harness   its   forces   of   development 

that   is   always   heroic   in    a    democracy    the  and  submit  itself  freely  to  conditions  vital  to  all 

.  ,    ,         ^,  /  ^  .       ,          ,  ^,            .    ,       -;   .   .  civilized    society.       Ihe    maintenance    ot    public 

mistakesof  his  friends  and  those  of  the  regime  pe^ce,  the  rigid  repression  of  crime  and  offenses 

itself.     He  refused  to  follow  M.  Mehne  and  against    persons    and    property    and    the    regular 

his  group  in  what  he  recentlv  called  their  and  satisfactory  working  of  the  public  services 

"obstinate    blindness"    during'  the    Dreyfus  belonging  to  the  people  constitute  the  elementary 

a-  •            11        11-           1    •      .1       TT                .  duties  ot  ail  governments, 
affair,  and  he  delivered  in  the  House,  at  a 

time  when  some  courage  was  needed  to  do  so.  For  the  first  time  M.  Poincare  will  have 

a  short  and  pungent  little  speech  in  which  he  charge  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 

"liberated   his   conscience"   from   a   weight  for  which  he  is  certainly  as  well  prepared  as 

that    so    many    others    were    then    bearing  the  man  who  just  left  it.     By  some  mysteri- 

silently.  ous  dispensation,  he  seems  to  have,  of  late, 

He  did  not  hesitate  likewise  to  break  with  felt  a  sudden  call  to  a  more  thorough  study  of 
that  so-called  progressist  party  when  it  was  foreign  policies.  The  Morocco  problem  con- 
becoming  too  conservative.  With  the  younger  cerned  him  deeply,  and  he  took  an  active 
men  of  his  generation,  like  Deschanel,  and  share  in  the  work  of  the  senatorial  commit- 
Barthou,  he  supported  the  more  advanced  pol-  tee.  A  few  days  before  he  was  called  to  form 
icy  of  the  new  radical  cabinets,  voting  separa-  the  cabinet,  he  wrote  a  short  letter  to  the 
tion  of  Church  and  State  as  well  as  the  income  Temps  about  some  detail  of  colonial  geogra- 
tax,  with  the  bulk  of  the  Republican  majority,  phy  concerning  the  Congo  River,  which  he 

To  know  where  M.  Poincare  stands  to-day  had  discovered  on  a  German  map. 

and  what  his  real  platform  is,  one  need  but  He  undoubtedly  will  be  able  to  bring  to 

turn  to  an  article  which  he  wrote  two  years  a  peaceful  end  the  agitation  over  the  Morocco 

•  ago  in  the  Revue  de  Paris,  and  in  which  he  un-  treaty.    But,  more  than  that,  he  is  expected 

covers  with  a  firm  hand  some  of  the  secret  so  to  administer  the  country  that  the  main 

vices  of  the  present  parliamentary  system  conditions   of   its   strength,    namely,   sound 

and  indicates  the  most  urgent  remedies  for  finances,  an  unimpaired  credit,  and  a  well- 

the  ailments  of  the  French  body  politic.  disciplined  army,  will  assure  to  France  in  the 

Like  all  impartial  observers,  he  sees  the  affairs  of  Europe,  to  use  his  own  words,  "a 

greatest  weakness  of  the  regime  in  its  electoral  voice  worthy  of  her  traditions  and  of  her 

system.    No  one  has  painted  with  such  grim  past."  

humor   and   force   the   miserable   condition   of  '  The  term  applied  to  the  discontented  laborer  who  inten- 

iVtP'  Pi-ai-i ,-V.    An-^-,.,*-,,      <<u.       II                 i  ■"      r  ii  tionally   impairs  the  quality  of  manufactured  products  or 

me  rrencn  deputy —    humble  agent      ot  the  destroys  the  machinery  and  equipment  ot  his  employer. 


A   PREVENTIVE   OF  STRIKES 

Work  of  the  Anthracite  Conciliation  Board 
BY   LOUIS   GRAVES 


A  MONG  students  of  the  labor  problem 
"^^  there  is  no  difiference  of  opinion  now  as 
to  t;he  superiority  of  arbitration  over  the  old 
cat-and-dog  method  of  settling  industrial  dis- 
putes. The  public  has  grown  more  and  more 
impatient  of  the  stubborn  contests  between 
capital  and  labor, — contests  that  are  too 
often  prolonged  by  the  pride  of  the  opposing 
forces  while  the  wants  of  consumers  are 
neglected,  vast  investments  lie  unproductive, 
and  workers  remain  idle. 

Arbitration  in  specific  cases  is  neither  new 
nor  unusual.  Every  little  while  we  read  in 
the  newspapers  of  some  struggle  in  which  a 
strike  is  averted,  at  the  last  minute,  by  an 
agreement  to  submit  all  differences  to  a  non- 
partisan or  bi-partisan  board  of  mediators. 
But  there  is  only  one  instance  of  a  permanent 
arbitration  court  for  a  large  and  important 
industry,  to  settle  disputes  that  may  arise 
from  time  to  time.  This  is  the  Anthracite 
Conciliation  Board,  maintained  by  the  mine 
workers  and  operators  of  the  hard-coal  min- 
ing region  of  northeastern  Pennsylvania. 

Unusual  interest  attaches  to  this  tribunal 
at  the  present  time  because  the  agreement 
between  the  mine  workers  and  the  operators 
is  soon  to  expire.  It  was  made  in  1909  for  a 
three-year  term  ending  March  31,  191 2.  In 
their  district  conventions  the  anthracite  mine 
workers  have  already  framed  new  demands, 
one  of  which  is  that  the  conciliation  scheme 
shall  be  radically  altered.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  public  sentiment  will  be  firmly 
against  any  important  curtailment  of  the 
board's  authority.  No  feature  of  the  Strike 
Commission's  award  has  met  more  general 
approval,  and  especially  is  this  true  in  the 
mining  region,  where  the  assurance  of  steady 
operation  of  the  mines  gives  a  stability  to 
business  that  cannot  exist  if  the  strike  danger 
is  always  looming. 

When  the  board  was  established  the  plan 
aroused  interest  all  over  the  country,  for  it 
seemed  to  be  prophetic  of  a  new  order  of 
things.  Comparatively  little  attention  was 
paid  to  it,  however,  after  it  organized  and 
proceeded  to  carry  on  its  work  in  unostenta- 
tious fashion;  and  there  has  been  no  general 
recognition  of  what  it  has  achieved  in  the 
cause  of  peace.     This  achievement  is  great 
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not  only  because  of  the  benefits  that  have 
come  to  the  mining  industry — though  they 
are  considerable — but  because  the  successful 
outcome  of  the  scheme  has  set  a  precedent; 
it  has  marked  the  way  for  the  future. 

GENESIS    OF    THE    CONCILIATION    BOARD 

The  long  strike  of  the  anthracite  mine 
workers  in  1902  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the 
consent  of  the  men  and  operators  to  submit 
all  questions  at  issue  to  a  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  In  his  letter  of  instructions  to  the 
commission  the  President  not  only  bade  the 
members  ''pass  upon  the  questions  in  con- 
troversy," but  he  enjoined  them  to  "en- 
deavor to  establish  the  relations  between  the 
employers  and  the  wage  workers  in  the  an  thra- 
cite  fields  on  a  just  and  permanent  basis,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  do  away  with  any  cause 
for  the  recurrence  of  such  diflSiculties  as  those 
which  they  had  been  called  upon  to  settle." 

It  was  in  response  to  this  that  the  commis- 
sion, after  disposing  of  the  mine-workers'  de- 
mands for  higher  pay,  a  shorter  workday 
and  other  advantages,  devised  what  it  con- 
sidered "a  satisfactory  method  for  the  ad- 
justment of  grievances,  to  the  end  that 
strikes  and  lockouts  might  be  unnecessary." 
The  Conciliation  Board,  as  constituted  by  the 
commission,  has  six  members,  three  repre- 
sentatives of  the  mine  workers  and  three 
representatives  of  the  operators.  Any  award 
made  by  the  majority  of  the  six  is  "final  and 
binding  on  all  parties. "  If  the  board  is  unable 
to  make  a  decision — that  is,  if  there  is  a  tie 
vote — the  question  is  referred  to  an  umpire 
appointed  by  a  judge  of  the  third  Federal  cir- 
cuit, and  the  umpire's  decision  is  final. 

THE   DECREASING   NUMBER   OF    GRIE\"ANCES 

It  was  natural  that  after  the  trouble  of 
1902  there  should  be  many  sore  spots  to  heal, 
and  during  the  early  period  of  the  board's 
existence  grievances  were  freely  presented. 
The  report  for  the  first  three  years.  1903  to 
1906,  showed  that  145  had  come  up  for  con- 
sideration. Of  this  number  11  were  sus- 
tained, 8  were  partially  sustained,  and  92 
were  withdrawn,   not  sustained,   or  settled 
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S.    D.    WARRINER  W.    L.    CONNELL  JOHN    FAHV 

(Vice-president  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.)  (Independent  Operator)  (Mine  Workers) 

THREE   MEMBERS   WHO    HAVE   SERVED   ON   THE   CONCILIATION    BOARD   SINCE   ITS 

ORGANIZATION    IN    1903 


through  the  influence  of  the  board.     Of  the  20  grievances  that  went  to  the  umpire  4  were 
sustained.     Fourteen  of  the  150  cases  were  still  pending  at  the  end  of  the  three  years. 
No  testimony  to  the  board's  effectiveness  could  be  so  convincing  as  a  comparison  of  the 

number  of  grievances  in 

those   first    three    years 

with  the  number  in  the 

last  five.    Only  48  have 

been  presented  since  the 

spring    of     1906.      This 

decrease    is     the    most 

significant    fact    in    the 

record.     It   is    the   real 

measure  of  the  success 

of    the   Strike   Commis- 
sion's plan,  for  it  shows 

to  what  a  great  extent 

the  main  purpose  of  the 

commission — which  was 

to  create   a   better  un- 
derstanding 

employers 

ployees,    by 

causes    for   complaint 

has  been  carried  out. 
Either    employee 

enrployer    may    be 

complainant  before 

board.     Of     the 


between 
and  em- 
removing 


(One 


JOHN    DEMPSEY 
of  the  mine  workers'  represent- 
atives on  the  Conciliation 
Board) 


or 
the 
the 
193 


VICl' 
THE 


grie\ances  presented  up 


-PRESIDENT    W.    J.     RICHARDS     OF 
PHILADELPHIA   &    READING    COAL 
AND   IRON   COMPANY 
(Operators'  representative  on  the  Board) 
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to  the  time  of  the  present  writing,  182 
came  from  mine  workers  and  11  from 
operators.  One  of  the  1S2  was  that  of 
an  employee  against  a  labor  organiza- 
tion. Of  the  181  grievances  against  em- 
ployers 15  were  sustained,  34  were  not  sus- 
tained, 32  were  settled  by  mutual  agreement, 
32  were  partly  sustained,  9  were  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  board,  53  were  withdrawn 
for  lack  of  sustaining  testimony,  and  2  are 
still  pending;  4  were  voted  upon,  the  vote 
was'  a  tie,  and  no  further  action  was  taken. 
Of  the  employers'  11  grievances  2  were  sus- 
tained, 2  were  settled  by  mutual  agreement, 
6  were  withdrawn,  and  i  was  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  board.  Altogether  only 
25  cases  had  to  be  referred  to  an  umpire  as 
a  result  of  a  deadlock. 

THE    AVOIDANCE    OF    LITIGATION 

Public  men  have  had  much  to  say  in  recent 
years  about  the  law's  delay,  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  a  simple  and  rapid  settlement  of 
disputes  in  the  courts.  It  is  this  fault  of  regu- 
lar legal  procedure  that  the  mediators  in  the 
hard-coal  region  seek  first  to  a\'oid.  It  is 
their  policy  to  discourage  litigation,  not  to 
prolong  it.  Always  they  endeavor  to  per- 
suade the  opposing  parties  to  adjust  their 
differences  without  result  to  a  formal  argu- 
ment. By  exerting  their  personal  influence, 
urging  one  concession  here  and  another  there, 
the  members  of  the  Conciliation  Board  have 
again  and  again  brought  about  a  compromise. 
It  is  this  spirit  that  has  justified  the  word 
"conciliation"  in  the  title  of  their  body. 

It  was  not  with  the  idea  of  meddling  with 
all  the  small  details  of  mining  that  the  Strike 
Commission  created  the  permanent  tribunal. 
The  board  is  a  court  of  last  resort.  If  a  group 
of  mine  workers  have  anything  to  complain 
of,  the  matter  is  first  laid  before  their  fore- 
man. If  he  does  not  grant  their  demands  the 
higher  officers  of  the  company  are  appealed  to; 
and  only  after  this  fails  does  the  case  "go  to 
court."  Similarly,  if  the  employer  desires  to 
lodge  any  complaint  against  his  men,  he  at- 
tempts to  get  satisfaction  first  by  dealing 
directly  with  them. 

.APPEALS     TO     THE     BOARD, — PROCEDURE 

Anthracite  mining  is  an  intricate  science, 
and  the  questions  laid  before  the  six  media- 
tors reflect  the  great  diversity  of  the  prob- 
lems faced  in  the  hard-coal  region.  "Dock- 
age" due  to  a  large  proportion  of  rock  in 
a  miner's  car,  the  observance  of  too  many 


saints'  days  by  the  foreigners,  the  discharge 
of  an  employee,  a  change  in  the  basis  of  pay- 
ment when  the  character  of  work  changes — 
any  one  of  these  or  a  hundred  other  things 
may  cause  dissatisfaction  and  lead  mine 
worker  or  operator  to  the  Conciliation  Board. 
Whatever  the  trouble  is,  painstaking  efforts 
are  made  to  get  at  the  root  of  it  and  to  mete 
out  real,  as  distinguished  from  technical, 
justice. 

Once  it  is  decided  to  appeal  to  the  board, 
the  procedure  is  simple  in  the  extreme.  The 
grievance  is  presented  in  written  form,  and 
then  the  answer.  In  the  event  that  the  medi- 
ators cannot  bring  the  parties  to  compromise, 
witnesses  are  summoned  and  examined  and 
arguments  are  heard.  When  all  the  testi- 
mony is  in,  the  members  of  the  board  discuss 
the  case  among  themselves,  and,  if  possible, 
make  a  decision.  And  if  a  majority  of  them 
cannot  agree  upon  a  Aerdict,  an  application  is 
made  to  the  Federal  court  for  the  a])point- 
ment  of  an  umpire. 

One  of  the  rules  of  the  board  is  that  its 
decisions  are  retroactive.  That  is,  if  an 
employee  complains  in  a  matter  of  wages  and 
if  his  claim  turns  out  to  be  justified,  the  settle- 
ment applies  from  the  day  on  which  the 
grievance  was  presented.  This  retroactive 
feature  removes  any  incentive  to  undue  haste 
in  reaching  a  decision,  for  the  mediators 
know  that  the  time  spent  in  examining  wit- 
nesses and  in  discussion  cannot  cause  loss  to 
the  mine  worker.  Despite  this  encourage- 
ment to  deliberateness,  and  despite  the  intri- 
cate nature  of  many  of  the  problems  which 
the  board  has  to  solve,  it  has  proved  itself 
able  to  settle  grievances  with  despatch. 
Some  cases,  it  is  true,  are  postponed  from 
meeting  to  meeting,  owing  to  the  non- 
attendance  of  witnesses,  the  difiiculty  of  ob- 
taining evidence,  or  other  causes;  and  of 
course  the  necessity  of  referring  a  grievance 
to  an  umpire  spells  delay.  But  the  record  of 
the  board  shows  that  the  long-drawn-out 
cases  are  exceptions — the  majority  are  dis- 
posed of  promptly. 

At  present  the  representatives  of  the  mine 
workers  on  the  board  are  John  Fah)', 
John  Dempsey,  and  Thomas  Kennedy.  The 
operators'  representatives  are  W.  J.  Rich- 
ards, vice-president  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company;  S.  D.  War- 
riner,  vice-president  of  the  Lehigh  \'alley 
Coal  Company;  and  W.  L.  Connell,  an  inde- 
pendent operator  of  Scranton.  In  addition 
to  the  regular  monthly  meeting,  special  meet- 
ings are  held,  at  various  places  in  the  mining 
region,  when  circumstances  demand. 
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Ordinarily  the  oral  and  written  testimony 
of  witnesses  is  sufi&cient  to  inform  the  mem- 
bers of  any  situation  in  the  mines.  Some- 
times, however,  it  becomes  necessary  for 
them  to  make  a  personal  examination.  They 
don  overalls,  go  down  into  the  mine,  and  sat- 
isfy themselves  as  to  the  actual  physical  con- 
ditions that  have  a  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tions at  issue.  Or  perhaps,  as  on  a  recent  oc- 
casion, they  go  through  a  breaker  and  make 
an  inspection  of  the  quality  of  coal  that  the 
mine  workers  are  sending  up  from  below. 

STRIKES    AND   LOCKOUTS    INHIBITED 

The  cornerstone  of  this  arbitration  scheme 
is  the  rule  that  no  strike  or  lockout  shall  be 
declared.  Neither  party  may  carry  an  argu- 
ment to  such  a  length  and  then  come  to  the 
board  for  a  settlement  while  men  and  mine 
are  idle.  The  employers  who  have  declared  a 
lockout  or  the  employees  who  have  gone  on 
strike  have  no  standing  before  the  board. 
Work  must  be  resumed  before  a  complaint 
will  be  received.  It  is  this  ironclad  rule 
that  insures  continuity  in  the  anthracite 
mining  industry,  preventing  those  interrup- 
tions which  often  mark  the  difference  between 
prosperity  and  poverty  for  companies  and 
men  alike. 

There  have  been  two  or  three  violations  of 


the  rule  against  strikes.  Since  the  Concilia- 
tion Board  was  created  the  stream  of  unedu- 
cated, non-English-speaking  immigrants  has 
poured  into  the  anthracite  region  in  ever- 
increasing  volume;  and  these  immigrants 
sometimes  get  beyond  the  control  of  the 
labor  representatives  who  are  charged  with 
seeing  that  the  mine  workers'  end  of  the  bar- 
gain is  kept.  Such  a  case  occurred  a  year  or 
two  ago  when  the  employees  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Coal  Company  quit  work.  For 
a  time  it  seemed  that  the  trouble  might 
spread,  but  finally  the  men  were  persuad- 
ed to  submit  their  grievances  to  the  Con- 
ciliation Board,  and  matters  were  amicably 
adjusted. 

The  term  for  which  the  Conciliation  Board 
was  originally  created,  three  years,  was  ex- 
tended in  1906  and  again  in  1909  l3y  agree- 
ment between  the  mine  workers  and  the 
operators,  and  the  third  three-year  term  ex- 
pires this  year.  Whatever  may  be  the  out- 
come of  the  next  series  of  negotiations,  as  to 
other  matters,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  no 
future  agreement  will  fail  to  provide  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  arbitration  machinery.  Its  ex- 
istence is  so  closely  related  to  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  anthracite  region,  and  to  the  welfare  of 
all  consumers  of  hard  coal,  that  public  senti- 
ment would  defeat  any  proposal  to  abolish 
the  Conciliation  Board. 


A  "WELFARE"   INSTITUTION   ON 

A   NOVEL    PLAN 


AT  Rumford,  in  Oxford  County,  Maine, 
the  Androscoggin  River  has  a  drop  of 
180  feet,  with  a  horse  power  of  54,000. 
About  twenty  years  ago  Hugh  J.  Chisholm 
stood  on  a  table  of  rock  overlooking  the  falls. 
He  saw  the  great  opportunity  in  that  wasted 
water  power,  power  that  would  turn  wheels, 
build  industries,  employ  a  multitude  of  work- 


men, and  create  a  thriving  community.  But 
all  this  would  be  impossible  without  trans- 
portation. The  nearest  railroad  could  not, 
however,  grasp  the  vision  of  industrial  de- 
velopment held  out  by  Mr.  Chisholm,  so  he 
built  a  railroad  himself.  Then  began  the 
erection  of  a  great  plant.  The  natives  looked 
on  at  all  this  construction  work  being  done 
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the  mills  are  shut  down. 
His  investigation  was  not 
limited  to  Rumfor3,  but 
extended  to  other  towns 
similarly  situated.  He  soon 
realized  the  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity for  healthful  recrea- 
tion and  amusement,  and 
mental  development.  And 
here  again  the  genius  that 
saw  the  possibilities  of  un- 
used water  power  applied 
itself  to  the  problem  of  un- 
used man  power.  He  soon 
arrived  at  certain  definite 
conclusions.  There  should 
be  an  institution  to  take 
up  this  waste  power  and  turn 
it  into  useful  channels.  Such 
must  meet  certain  require- 


so  far  away  from  a  trade  center,  and  called  it  an  institution 

a  "folly."  But  the  work  proceeded.  Rail-  ments.  First,  it  must  supply  rational,  clean 
road,  mills,  water-supply,  power  and  lighting  amusement.  Secondly,  there  must  be  oppor- 
plants,  a  realty  company  and  a  bank,  all  tunity  for  mental  development, — classes  for 
gradually  came  into  being.  And  realizing  study  for  those  who  wish  to  equip  themselves 
that  for  good  workmen  there  must  be  good  to  go  up  higher,  and  for  the  broadening  and 
homes,  Mr.  Chisholm  laid  out  Strathglass  enrichment  of  their  minds.  And  all  this 
Park,  as  fine  a  residential  section  as  one  must  be  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  in  order 
would  find  in  the  suburbs  of  any  large  city,  not  to  be  a  financial  burden  to*  those  who 
AndsoRumford  Falls,  not  very  long  ago  a  wild  are  to  be  benefited. 

section  of  "natural  resources,"  became  one  The  usual  way  to  establish  such  an  insti- 
of  the  great  paper-manufacturing  centers  of  tution  is  to  search  for  a  philanthropist  who 
the  world.  The  community  that  sprang  up  will  provide  the  necessary  funds.  Another 
around  the  industries  of  the  place  numbers  method  much  in  vogue  is  to  inaugurate  a 
about  eight  thousand  souls.  The  street  lines  popular  campaign  for  subscriptions.  Then, 
were  carefully  adapted  to  the  uneven  site,  very  often,  after  the  institution  is  started, 
and  the  natural  charm  of  the  region  preserved  there  is  a  yearly  solicitation  for  funds  to  meet 
wherever  possible.  Situated  in  a  beautiful  running  expenses.  These  methods  did  not 
environment  at  the  foot  of  the  White  appeal  to  Mr.  Chisholm.  In  the  first  place, 
Mountain  range,  the  little 
city  has  made  an  attractive 
use  of  its  possibilities. 

But  a  mill  town,  as  every- 
one knows,  may  be  thriving 
and  prosperous,  and  yet  lack 
some  of  the  things  that  make 
for  the  edification  of  man- 
kind. The  workers  are  not 
always  in  the  mill.  They 
have  their  evenings,  Sun- 
days, and  holidays  for 
themselves.  A  modern  com- 
munity should  provide  op- 
portunity for  utilizing  the 
individual's  leisure  time  in 
healthy  recreation,  and  in 
moral  and  mental  improve- 
ment. Mr,  Chisholm 
studied  the  conditions 
surrounding  workmen  after  gymnasium  of  the  institute 
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there  should  not  be  the  slightest  suggestion 
of  charity  about  the  institution.  It  must  be 
wholly  without  the  necessity  for  endowment, 
nor  must  there  be  any  calling  upon  the  mem- 
bers, or  the  town  go\ernment,  or  the  citizens, 
for  financial  assistance.  The  members  them- 
selves should  own  and  operate  it.  Absolute 
equality  should  obtain  as  to  privileges  of 
membership.  This  is  vitally  necessary  for 
the  conservation  of  those  qualities  of  self- 
respect  and  independence  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  American  workmen. 

The  task,  therefore,  that  confronted  Mr. 
Chisholm  was  to  finance  and  establish  an 
institution  along  these  lines  at  Rumford.  Of 
course,  membership  fees  alone  would  not 
place  the  institution  in  a  secure  financial  po- 
sition. It  must  have  earning  powers  aside 
from  this  source.  Why  not  provide  stores  in 
the  building  to  produce  revenue?  And  in 
order  to  make  the  stores  desirable  and  profit- 
able, the  building  must  be  located  in  the 
central  business  section  of  the  town.  Right 
here  is  where  the  scheme  again  differs  from 
other  enteri)rises  of  this  kind.  Donated  sites 
for  instituHons  of  this  kind  are  often  away 
from  the  town  center,  where  the  ground  is 
less  valuable,  and  where  stores  would  not  be 
certain  of  ready  rental  on  a  profitable  basis. 
Now  to  proceed  with  his  plan,  Mr.  Chisholm 
employed  an  attorney  to  organize  an  asso- 
ciation under  the  general  laws  of  the  State  of 
Maine.  This  association  was  to  be  called 
the  Rumford  Mechanics'  Institute.  To  this 
organization  he  leased  for  one  hundred  years 
a  piece  of  land  valued  at  about  $30,000. 
While  the  rental  is  a  merely  nominal  one,  the 
fact  that  the  land  is  rented  and  not  given  out- 
right shows  the  business  basis  of  the  whole 
scheme.  The  land  is  leased  on  condition  that 
the  buildings  thereon  shall  be  forever  used 
for  the  purposes  originally  intended.  The 
lease  permitted  the  Institute  to  mortgage  the 
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President  of  the  International  Paper  Company 

land  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  sufficient 
funds  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings.  When 
the  mortgage  had  been  properly  executed  and 
recorded,  twenty-year  five-per-cent.  bonds 
were  issued,  with  provision  for  a  sinking  fund. 
The  three  large  corporations  of  the  town — 
the  International  Paper  Company,  the  Conti- 
nental Paper  Company,  and  the  Oxford 
Paper  Company — guaranteed  the  principal 
and  interest  on  these  bonds.  With  this  se- 
curity, the  whole  issue  easily  found  purchas- 
ers at  par.  The  money  was  forthcoming  as 
needed  during  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ing. The  rental  of  the  stores  and  the  sleeping 
rooms  for  club  members  creates  an  income 
sufficiently  in  excess  of  sinking  fund  and 
interest  requirements,  so  that  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years  the  association  will  ha\e  enough 
funds  to  enable  it  to  become  the  owner  of  the 
property.  Thereafter  the  income  will  be 
entirely  available  for  the  furthering  of  the 
objects  and  the  best  interests  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

On  these  lines  the  Rumford  Mechanics' 
Institute  came  into  being.  The  dedication 
ceremonies,  occurring  last  fall,  attracted  at- 
tention throughout  the  State.  Eminent 
citizens — bishops,  college  presidents,  and 
congressmen — participated  in  the  exercises. 
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congratulating  the  community  and  the  foun- 
der on  the  estabhshment  of  such  a  splendid 
institution.  And  a  goodly  building  it  is,  one 
of  the  best  of  the  kind  in  a  land  that  can 
fortunately  boast  of  many  "welfare"  insti- 
tutions (in  connection  with  Young  jMen's 
Christian  Associations  and  railroad  com- 
panies) though  these  have  been  erected  by 
different  methods. 

The  purposes  of  the  Institute  are  "the 
promotion  of  the  mechanic  arts,  the  diffusion 
of  scientific,  mechanical,  industrial,  and  other 
useful  knowledge;  instruction  in  architecture, 
chemistry,  and  other  scientific  and  indus- 
trial pursuits;  literary  and  social  intercourse 
among,  and  the  physical,  mental  and  moral 
development  of,  its  members,  and  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  a  home  for  any 
and  all  of  the  above  purposes."  It  is  equipped 
in  accordance  with  all  these  objects.  There 
are  billiard  and  pool  rooms,  card  rooms, 
bowling  alleys,  gymnasium,  lecture  and  class 
rooms,  and  assembly  hall.  No  intoxicating 
liquors  are  sold  on  the  premises,  and  no 
wagers  are  permitted  in  connection  with 
games  of  any  sort.  Were  these  prohibitions 
merely  in  the  by-laws  of  the  Institute,  it  is 
conceivable  that  they  might,  at  some  time, 
be  removed,  should  an  unruly  element  ever 
gain  the  ascendency.  So  ISIr.  Chisholm  has 
guarded  against  this  contingency  by  making 
these  provisions  part  of  the  lease  of  the  land. 
Meetings  for  political,  religious,  or  labor 
union  purposes  are  also  barred,  thus  elimi- 
nating the  possibility  of  wrecking  the  insti- 
tution on  such  rocks  of  discord  as  are  some- 
times occasioned  by  religious,  political,  or 
industrial  differences.  A  model  set  of  by- 
laws has  been  ado])ted. 

The  management  of  the  institution  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  board  of  governors  consisting 
of  twenty  members  of  the  association  chosen 
annually,  this  board  electing  the  executive 
officers.  Males  of  eighteen  years  and  over 
are  eligil)le  to  membership.     The  admission 


fee  is  one  dollar,  and  the  dues  five  dollars  a 
year,  payable  semi-annually.  The  women 
also  are  to  enjoy  the  various  privileges  of  the 
Institute.  They  have  their  "Auxihary  Asso- 
ciation," for  social  and  literary  intercourse, 
instruction  in  domestic  science,-  and  for 
physical  exercise  and  mental  development. 
The  women  have  the  use  of  the  rooms  of 
the  Institute  at  specified  times.  For  the 
young  children  also,  down  to  the  age  of 
thirteen,  amusement  and  instruction  will  be 
provided. 

The  institution  as  a  whole,  in  its  inception 
and  management,  seems  to  have  been  most 
wisely  planned,  and  may  well  serve  as  a 
model.  In  these  days  of  increasing  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  wage-earners,  and  the  wider 
study  of  the  differences  between  capital  and 
labor,  such  a  simple  and  practicable  plan  for 
the  establishment  of  a  "welfare"  institution 
deserves  publicity.  Indeed,  one  of  the  ob- 
jects uppermost  in  Mr.  Chisholm's  mind  in 
creating  this  Institute  at  Rumford  was  the 
cultivation  of  more  intimate  relations  be- 
tween employer  and  employee.  The  estab- 
lishment of  such  an  institution  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  solution  of  our  social  and 
industrial  problems  and  the  improvement  of 
our  citizenship.  It  is  especially  appropriate 
as  the  crowning  achievement  of  a  successful 
business  career.  Mr.  Chisholm  first  har- 
nessed the  water  power  of  the  Androscoggin 
and  founded  a  series  of  industries,  a  thriving 
community,  and  a  beautiful  residential  park. 
Now  he  is  harnessing  man  power  in  its 
leisure  hours  and  is  helping  to  build  a  civili- 
zation. Rumford  Falls — the  prosperous  man- 
ufacturing center — is  a  great  monument  to 
the  constructive  genius  of  an  American  cap- 
tain of  industry.  But  the  Rumford  Me- 
chanics' Institute  is  a  far  finer  monument,  for 
it  testifies  to  the  spirit  of  brotherhood,  to 
the  desire  to  aid  in  uplifting  humanity,  and 
is  an  acknowledgment  by  one  man  that  he  is 
his  brother's  keeper. 


STRATHGLASS  PARK,  THE  MODEL  RESIDENCE  SECTION  AT  RUMFORD  FALLS 


THE   MOVING-PICTURE   SHOW   AND 

THE  LIVING  DRAMA 

BY  ROBERT  GRAU 


TS  the  moving  picture  crowding  out  the  old-  of  191 1  seventy  travehng  combinations  were 
time  stage?     Is  science  and  mechanical   forced  to  close  their  season's  labors.    More- 
art,  by  the  production  of  miles  upon  miles  over,  in  New  York  City,  where  all  the  com- 


of  fascinating  films,  encroaching  on  the  "legit 
imate"  drama — in  fact,  revolutionizing  the 
theatrical  business?  Whether  this  be  true  or 
not,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  the  pro- 
ducers and  managers  who  cater  to  the  enter- 
tainment  of  the 
American  public  in 
this  second  decade  of 
the  twentieth  century- 
are  not  exactly  bur- 
dened with  prosperity. 
In  fact  they  find  their 
positions  more  un- 
stable than  at  'any 
time  since  those  early 
days  when  the  am- 
usement calling  was 
regarded  as  exceed- 
ingly precarious,  and 
when  few  theatrical 
managers  had  arrived 
at  the  dignity  of  a 
"business  oflfice." 

The  number  of 
"stars"  whose  bril- 
liance and  drawing 
power  attract  the 
public  is  smaller  to- 
day than  at  any  time 
in  the  last  thirty 
years.  More  than  a 
score    of    players    of 


pelling  attractions  of  the  country  are  congre 
gated,  fully  one-third  of  the  theaters  have 
been  able  to  escape  financial  disaster  only 
by  a  resort  to  moving  pictures.     In  fact, 
hardly  a  week  goes  by  that  some  theater 

management,  having 
become  weary  of  fac- 
ing deficits,  does  not 
install  a  moving-pic- 
lure  machine,  thereby 
a\oiding   bankruptcy 

THE     "OPRY     house" 
NOW  GIVES  MOVING- 
PICTURE    SHOWS 

One  m  a  \-  form 
some  idea  of  the  con- 
ditions which  caused 
a  drastic  curtailment 
of  the  list  of  potent 
stars  and  the  prema- 
ture closing  of  seventy 
road  companies,  when 
it  is  stated  that  there 
are  more  than  fifty 
towns,  with  popula- 
tions ranging  from 
ten  to  forty  thou- 
sand, within  1 50  miles 
of  New  York,  that  are 
unable  to  offer  a  single 


From  the  Sphere,  London 

TAKING  MOVING  PICTURES   FROM   THE   COWCATCHER 
OF  A  RUNNING  LOCOMOTIVE  IN  THE  ROCKIES 

stage   to   a    company 

the  first  rank  who  started  out  on  tour  in  the  of  real  actors.     In  all  these  cities  the  local 

fall  of  1911,  have  been  forced  to  abandon  managers,  tired  of  tempting  disaster  along 

their  enterprises,  and  many  of  these  now  find  the  usual  lines,  have  turned  their  "opry  ' 

themselves   for   the   first   time   without   an  houses  into  theaters  of  cinematography,  with 

engagement.    Recently,  at  the  Lamb's  Club,  the  result  in  nearly  every  instance  of  trans- 

in  New  York,  (composed  mostly  of  players  forming    their    losing    ventures    into    "gold 

and  their  friends),  as  many  as  eighty-five  mines."     Even  the  few  theaters  in  cities  of 


well-known  actors  sat  down  to  what  they 
called  a  "hard-luck"  banquet,  to  discuss 
their  misfortunes.  And  the  diners  were 
mostly  popular  favorites,  whose  names  have 
been  featured  many  a  time  on  bill  boards 
and  electric  signs.  A  further  impression  of 
the  conditions  existing  may  be  gained  from 
the  fact  that  in  a  single  week  in  December 


this  class  that  have  not  been  wholly  given 
over  to  moving-picture  shows,  turn  to 
these  entertainments  whenever  there  are 
no  visiting  combinations.  This  policy  pre- 
vents,— or  at  least  lessens, — the  losses  of  the 
local  management. 

Contrast  with  this  depressed  condition  in 
the   theatrical   world,    the   prodigious   pros- 
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perity  of  the  picture-play  business.  Exciusiv^e 
of  the  film  manufacturers  of  Europe,  there 
are  in  the  United  States  some  thirty  studios 
producing  photo-play  films.  The  product  of 
these  concerns  goes  to  17,000  theaters 
throughout  the  countr>^  In  the  one  year 
between  November  i,  1910  to  November  i, 
191 1,  234,000,000  feet  of  film  were  placed  on 
the  American  market.  And  the  output  is 
constantly  increasing.  As  for  the  picture 
show  houses,  they  are  multiplying  like  mush- 
rooms, almost  overnight,  in  nearly  every 
city  in  the  country.  In  New  York  alone, 
with  its  600  picture  show  places,  the  most 
conservative  estimate  places  the  daily  attend- 
ance at  4,000,000.  The  flood  of  humanity 
that  visits  the  moving  picture  houses  is  said 
to  be  six  times  greater  in  volume  than  the 
coming  patronage  of  all  the  regular  theaters. 
In  every  phase  of  the  industry, — production, 
exhibition,  and  patronage, — development  is 
proceeding  with  enormous  strides. 

It  has  come  to  be  a  battle  of  money  and 
brains,  the  theatrical  managers  on  one  side 
and  the  film  manufacturers  on  the  other. 
The  former  are  in  the  position  of  untenability 
in  that  they  are  seeking  a  solution  of  their 
problems,  whereas  the  newer  interests — the 
moving-picture  men — have  soh'ed  their  ini- 
tial problems  and  are  now  engaged  in  improv- 
ing their  environment  and  raising  the  standard 
of  their  offerings.  The  number  of  theatrical 
producers  is  now  the  smallest  in  twenty-five 
years,  while  the  moving-picture  magnates 
are  yearly  increasing.  A  dozen  different 
manufacturers  have  a  capital  of  more  than  a 
million  dollars  each.  The  Cines  Company 
of  Rome  has  ten  millions  invested,  the  Kine- 
macolor  Company  has  six  milUons,  and  the 
same  total  is  available  to  the  Pathe  Freres 
of  Paris  and  New  York. 

THE    COST    OF    A    "  SILENT    DRAMA " 

The  progress  of  the  "silent  drama"  has 
been  on  an  unparalleled  scale.  In  fact,  some 
of  the  developments  in  this  field  in  the  last 
few  months  have  utterly  amazed  the  promi- 
nent theatrical  managers  and  producer.  As 
recently  as  two  years  ago,  these  gentlemen 
were  inclir;ed  to  regard  the  moving  picture 
as  a  temporary  fad;  but  when  such  offerings 
came  as  the  Kinemacolor  pictures  of  the 
English  Coronation  festivities,  and  it  was 
observed  that  the  public  willingly  paid  regu- 
lar theater  prices  to  see  the  wondrous  spec- 
tacle, they  marveled.  One  of  the  foremost 
of  these,  William  A.  Brady,  thus  expressed 
himself :  "  If  the  manufacturer  of  a  photo-play 


can  afford  to  spend  $100,000  for  a  single 
offering  on  the  screen,  he  has  us  beat  many  a 
mile,  for  that  is  just  twice  as  much  as  it  cost 
to  produce  Ben  Hur,  a  play  that  has  run  twehe 
years."  This  enormous  sum  has  in  fact  been 
spent  on  more  than  one  film  production. 
The  "Dante's  Inferno"  pictures  cost  even 
more  than  this,  while  "The  Fall  of  Troy," 
"The  Crusaders,"  "Cinderella"  and  "A  Tale 
of  Two  Cities"  all  cost  from  $25,000  to 
$75,000  each. 

HIGH   QUALITY   IN   PICTURE    PLAYS 

As  illustrating  the  trend  of  the  silent 
drama,  it  is  significant  that  the  Milano  Film 
Company  of  Italy,  which  evolved  the 
"Dante's  Inferno"  pictures,  now  announce 
the  completion  of  a  photographic  spectacle 
from  Homer's  "Odyssey."  This  immense 
production  involved  an  expenditure  of  $200,- 
000,  and  was  two  years  in  preparation.  It 
is  comprised  in  three  "reels,"  which  means 
that  there  are  about  3,000  feet  of  film,  requir- 
ing a  full  hour  to  run.  This  photo-play,  "The 
Return  of  Ulysses,"  was  written  by  no  less  a 
distinguished  personage  than  Jules  Lamaitre, 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  and  was 
reproduced  by  a  company  of  well-known 
players.  Thirty  artists  were  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing the  scenery  and  paraphernalia,  while 
the  mise  en  scene  is  said  to  have  involved  the 
services  of  over  two  thousand  persons,  in- 
cluding a  score  of  players  and  pantomimists 
of  established  repute  on  the  Italian  stage. 
This  series  of  film  will  be  exhibited  within 
two  weeks,  and  to  protect  the  producing  com- 
pany from  piracy,  the  services  of  William  J. 
Burns,  the  famous  detective,  have  been 
secured.  Perhaps  the  most  serious  competi- 
tion to  the  living  stage  will  result  from  the 
advent  of  the  "full  play"  film  producers. 
Heretofore  the  photo-play  has  been  a  brief 
affair  averaging  about  twenty  minutes  to  un- 
fold. But  in  the  United  States  and  abroad 
the  "special  release"  is  coming  forth  with  a 
vigorous  impetus.  Madame  Rejane  and  the 
Parisian  Company  have  rendered  before  the 
camera  Sardou's  "Madame  Sans  Gene"  in 
its  entirety,  and  New  Yorkers  will  be  enabled 
to  view  this  spectacle  at  the  same  time  that 
Bernhardt's  "Camille"  is  presented,  the  two 
offerings  being  disposed  of  to  exhibitors  as  a 
single  five-reel  production,  constituting  one 
entertainment. 

In  France  and  Italy,  the  picture  play  is 
being  developed  on  a  very  high-class  scale  as  to 
authors,  actors,  and  elaborateness  of  staging. 
The   best   plays   are   chosen,    and    eminent 
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authors  write  the  scenarios.  Not  only  have 
Lemaitre  and  Sardou  been  engaged  in  this 
work,  but  also  Anatole  France,  Henry  La- 
vedan,  and  others.  It  is  this  activity  abroad 
and  the  certainty  that  American  film  manu- 
facturers will  follow  along  similar  lines  that 
has  caused  the  conversion  of  so  many  theaters 
into  photo-playhouses.  In  Hartford,  New 
Haven,  and  Bridgeport,  three  cities  of  the 
first  grade,  theatrically  speaking,  the  one 
theater  in  each  still  remaining  to  the  theatri- 
cal syndicate  is  no  longer  available  to  the 
traveling  companies.  All  three,  on  the  same 
date  (January  29,  1912),  reverted  to  William 
Fox,  the  moving  picture  magnate.  Thus  even 
Yale's  own  town  will  be  denied  to  the  Maude 
Adamses,  the  John  Drews,  and  the  players 
under  the  directions  of  Messrs.  Frohman, 
Klaw  and  Erlanger,  and  their  various  allies. 
The  amazing  thing  about  the  cinemato- 
graph industry  is  that  even  the  most  expen-  behind  the  scenes 

Sive    productions    are    seen    for    only    a    single     (Partial  rear  view  of  the  scene  presented  below,  showing  the 

day  in  the  ten    thousand   or  more   picture  '  - -----^ 

theaters,    the   only   exception    to    this    rule 

being  where  the  pictures  are  exhibited  in 

vaudeville  theaters  as  numbers  on  the  pro-       But  the  star  actors  who  have  found  their 

gram.     Here  they  are  shown  for  at  least  a   vogue   with   the   public   waning,   have   not 
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canvas  and  scantling  construction) 


THE  ACTOR  AND  THE  PICTURE  SHOWS 


week  and  sometimes  longer. 


hesitated  to  avail  themselves  of  the  gold- 


TEACHING  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  BY  MEANS  OF  THE  PHOTO-PLAY 

The  battle  of  Shorebytown,  from  Stevenson's  "  The  Black  Arrow,"  with  costumes,  weapons  and  environment  faithfully  repro- 
duced.   The  construction  work  of  the  buildings  is  shown  in  the  rear-view  picture  at  the  top  of  the  page.    (An  Edison  film) 
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Iruiii  the  Moving  Picture  \\  oiUI,  Ne^v  \'ork 

SARAH  BERNHARDT  GIVING  HER  REPRESENTATION  OF  "CAMILLE' 

FOR  A  MOVING-PICTURE  PLAY 


BEFORE  THE  CAMERA 


Jadcn  opportunities  resulting  from  the  ad- 
\ance  of  the  very  inventions  which  seem  to 
have  brought  about  the  adverse  conditions 
in  their  profession.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  actor 
who  makes  possible  the  prosperity  of  the 
film  industry,  for  he  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  original  jiroduction  of  the  photo-play. 
And  indeed  it  would  be  a  decidedly  heart- 
rending situation  on  "The  Rialto"  were  it 
not  for  the  employment  thus  furnished  for 
the  actors.  The  film  manufacturers  now 
employ  over  400  players  permanently.'  Nor 
do  these  represent,  by  any  means,  merely  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  stage.  The  roster  of  one 
prominent  film-producing  concern  contains 
no  less  than  fourteen  actors  and  actresses 
who  were,  last  season,  members  of  Charles 
Frohman's  companies.  In  a  single  reel 
recently  the  writer  recognized  four  i)layers 
whose  weekly  salaries  in  recent  years  have 
never  been  quoted  in  less  than  three  figures. 
Some  famous  stars  have  succumbed  to  the 
inducements  oft'ered  by  the  cinematographic 
companies.  Mabel  Taliaferro  received  more 
money  for  posing  for  the  "Cinderella" 
pictures  for  the  Selig   Company,  than  she 

lAn  article  on  "Po.sing  for  Moving-Picture  Plays"  will  be 
found  on  page  371  of  this  issue. 


has  earned  as  a  star  for  an  entire  season's 
efforts.  Among  other  celebrities  in  this 
country  who  have  become  allies  to  the  camera 
man,  may  be  named  McKee  Rankin,  Sydney 
Booth,  Mildred  Holland,  Nat  C.  Goodwin, 
Charles  Kent,  Mary  Fuller,  and  others. 
The  "star"  phase  of  the  motion-picture  busi- 
ness, however,  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy.  But 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  same  craze 
that  resulted  in  advanced  vaudeville  is  now 
in  the  process  of  evolution  in  the  newer  field. 
In  Europe,  some  of  the  greatest  players  have 
posed  before  the  camera  without  apparent 
loss  of  grace  or  dignity.  Rejane,  Jane  Hading, 
Mounet-SuUy  and  the  younger  Coquelins, 
are  all  "photo-players."  Even  the  great 
Sarah  Bernhardt  has  consented  to  the  repro- 
duction of  Sardou's  play  "Camille"  on 
the  screen,  with  the  divine  one  herself  as 
"Marguerita  Gautier."  Fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars was  reported  to  be  the  inducement  held 
out  to  the  great  French  actress.  Another 
year  should  witness  the  entrance  of  so  many 
well-known  players  into  the  newer  field  that 
the  difference  to  the  theater-going  ]>ublic 
between  the  real  and  the  mechanical  drama 
will  tend  to  be  visibly  diminished. 

Already  one  may  gaze  on   the  spectacle 


THE  MOVING-PICTURE  SHOW  AND  THE  LIVING  DRAMA 
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of  crowds  paying  one  dollar  each  for  reserved 
seats  to  see  such  special  film  presentations  as 
the  " Kinemacolor "  and  "Dante's  Inferno." 
Surely  the  same  public,  accustomed  to  stand 
in  hne  for  hours  to  secure  seats  to  see  the 
great  Sarah  Bernhardt  in  the  flesh  at  I3  each, 
will  not  be  unwilling  to  pay  at  least  one- 
third  as  much  to  see  her  artistic  triumphs 
portrayed  on  the  moving-picture  screen. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  a  tremendous  popula- 
tion in  this  country  to  whom  three  dollars 
is  a  prohibitive  price  to  see  even  a  Bernhardt. 
An  English  writer  recently  asked  Madame 
Bernhardt  if  she  did  not  consider  her  capit- 
ulation to  the  camera  man  as  a  retrograde 
movement  in  her  eminently  artistic  career. 
"I  am  playing  for  posterity,"  responded 
Sarah;  "art  is  always  art,  no  matter  where 
or  what  the  environment.  What  would  we 
all  give  if  the  art  of  our  own  Rachel  could 
have  been  preserved  in  this  manner?  And 
who  does  not  regret  that  science  and  inven- 
tion could  not  have  been  resorted  to  in  the 
days  of  Kean  and  Garrick,  that  we  might 
now  be  enthralled  by  them?" 

Perhaps  the  most  important  achievement  in 
the  field  of  cinematography,  however,  comes 
from  Italy,  where  the  great  Tomm.aso  Salvini, 
whom  Charlotte  Cushman  pronounced  "the 
greatest  actor  the  world  ever  saw"  —  now 
over  eighty  years  of  age,  has  consented  to 
present  his  sublime  portrayal  of  "Othello" 
before  the  camera.  Here  indeed  is  something 
worth  while,  and  if  it  is  really  true  that  the 
ponderous  Italian's  talents  are  still  unim- 
paired, then  the  advent  of  this  series  of  film 
will  be  worth  waiting  for. 

FORTUNES  IN  THE   PlIOTO-PLAY  BUSINESS 

In  Chicago  two  men  started,  a  few  years 
ago,  to  make  film.  Between  them  they  had 
$10,000.  These  men  were  Messrs.  Spoor  and 
Anderson.  To-day  both  are  millionaires  and 
their  annual  income  is  prodigious.  In  the 
same  city,  George  Kleine,  an  erstwhile  opti- 
cian, started  in  a  few  years  ago  on  the  motion- 
picture  movement.  To-day  he  is  a  rich  man, 
controlling  a  majority  of  the  output  of  Euro- 
pean manufacturers.  Mr.  Kleine  is  con- 
spicuous in  every  effort  to  raise  the  artistic 
level  of  cinematography,  and  educational 
films  are  his  hobby.  In  Philadelphia,  Sig- 
mund  Lubin,  also  formerly  an  optician, 
entered  the  film  field  in  1895  in  a  small  way. 
To-day  he  is  not  only  a  millionaire,  but  one  of 
Philadelphia's  most  public-spirited  citizens. 
About  eight  years  ago  a  man  named  John 
Rock  was  wjnt  to  go  about  the  country,  in 


TOMMASO  SALVINI 

(The  distinguished  Italian  actor,  whose  famous  portrayal  of 
"Othello"  is  to  be  preserved  for  posterity  by  the  moving-pic- 
ture camera.  This  portrait  was  taken  during  one  of  Salvini's 
American  tours  about  thirty  years  ago.  He  is  now  eighty- 
three  years  of  age.) 

the  smaller  towns,  with  a  camera  and  a  few 
reels  of  film;  He  had  for  a  partner  an  opera- 
house  manager  from  a  small  New  England 
town.  Rock  saw  profits  ahead  and  wanted 
to  expand  his  operations;  his  partner,  how- 
ever, had  no  faith  in  motion  pictures;  so 
they  parted.  The  country  manager  is  still  at 
his  "opr}  "  house,  and  Rock  is  a  millionaire. 
There  are  so  many  cases  of  this  description 
on  the  operating  side  of  the  industry  that  a 
separate  article  could  be  devoted  entirely  to 
this  special  phase  of  the  subject.  It  is  quite 
the  same  on  the  exhibiting  side  of  the  busi- 
ness. The  meteoric  rise  of  two  men  is  espe- 
cially noteworthy.  Five  years  ago  a  middle- 
aged  man  was  operating  a  penny  arcade  in 
Harlem.  He  noticed  that  the  craze  for  moving 
pictures  was  greatly  reducing  his  receipts,  so 
he  promptly  shifted  to  the  newer  field.  That 
man  was  the  Marcus  Loew  of  to-da\'.  In 
just  five  years  he  has  become  a  millionaire. 
He  owns,  leases  or  controls  fort}-  theaters, 
one-third  of  which  are  in  the  greater  city. 
In  the  last  year  he  has  erected  two  palatial 
theaters,  involving  an  outlay  of  nearly  two 
miilior,    dollars.       In    none    of    Mr.    Loew's 
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theaters  are  there  any  seats  costing  more  than  man  has  solved  the  financial  problem.    In 
twenty-five  cents,  the  average  price  being  these  three  years  Mr.  Rosenquest  has  made 
ten.    On  Greeley  Square,  in  New  York,  Mr.   a  fortune.  Truly  it  is  an  amazing  illustration 
Loew  has  just  opened  an  establishment  com-  of  a  public  knowing  what  it  wants, 
paring  favorably  with  any  of  the  Broadway 

theaters.     Here,  from  9  a.  m.  to  midnight,  a       the  rise  of  the  small  stock  company 
minor  grade  of  vaudeville,  combined  with  a 

high-grade  display  of  motion  pictures  is  pre-  Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sented  to  an  average  daily  attendance  of  sible  that  the  moving-picture  show,  while  at 
seven  thousand.  first  making  inroads  on  the  "legitimate"  old- 

A  few  years  ago,  on  Fourteenth  Street,  in  style  drama,  will,  in  due  course,  prove  its  sal- 
New  York,  there  were  five  legitimate  theaters,  vation.  For  the  picture  show,  while  undoubt- 
To-day  there  is  only  one.  All  have  become  edly  taking  away  some  of  the  patronage  of 
moving-picture  houses,  with  the  exception  the  "live"  drama,  is,  at  the  same  time,  edu- 
of  the  historic  Academy  of  Music.  Even  eating  for  it  a  new  public.  The  full  houses 
this  former  home  of  grand  opera  has  been  of  the  cheaper  theaters  are,  to  a  certain  ex- 
leased  by  WilUam  Fox,  the  moving-picture  tent,  composed  of  audiences  to  whom  theater- 
showman,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $100,000,  going  is  entirely  a  novelty.  These  people,  at- 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  prevent  any  tracted  to  the  photo-play  by  the  cheap  price 
other  moving-picture  magnate  from  securing  of  admission,  become  gradually  possessed 
it  and  competing  with  Fox's  two  theaters  of  of  the  desire  to  see  plays  presented  by  live 
cinematography,  the  City  and  the  Dewey,  actors.  To  this  cause  may  well  be  due  the 
directly  opposite.  This  man  Fox,  five  years  recent  rise  and  constantly  increasing  popu- 
ago,  opened  a  small  theater  in  a  store  in  larity  of  stock  companies  all  over  the  country. 
Brooklyn;  to-day  he  has  ten  theaters  in  Nearly  every  city  of  fifty  thousand  or  more 
greater  New  York  alone  and  his  annual  ]~)rofit  has  at  least  one  such  company,  and  the  ma- 
is  estimated  at  $300,000.  On  Fourteenth  jority  of  them  are  prospering. 
Street,  just  west  of  Sixth  Avenue,  stands  the  The  writer  visited  five  cities  within  fifty 
historic  playhouse  where  French  opera  bouffe  miles  of  New  York  and  all  within  twenty 
was  first  exploited  in  the  sixties.  Here,  for  miles  of  one  another.  In  each  of  these  a 
forty  years  or  more,  almost  every  jjrominent  comjiany  of  youthful  and  enthusiastic  players 
theatrical  manager  has  tempted  fate,  only  to  presents  a  new  play  every  week.  Admission 
become  bankrupt.  Three  years  ago,  the  prices  are  the  highest  customary  in  such 
lessee,  Mr.  Rosenquest,  decided  to  emulate  places.  These  theaters  are  so  well  patronized 
the  policy  of  the  Union  Square  Theater,  that  in  three  of  the  five  cities  new  theaters 
another  historic  playhouse  where  the  camera  are  being  erected  to  meet  the  demand.    The 

plays  presented  are  by  no 
means  inferior,  such  popu- 
lar successes  as  "Paid  in 
Full,"  "The  White  Sister," 
"Alias  Jimmy  Valentine," 
"The  Lion  and  the  Mouse," 
and  "The  Third  Degree" 
being  a  fair  sample  of  the 
offerings.  The  roles  are 
portrayed  quite  as  well  as 
in  larger  cities,  though 
neither  the  face  nor  name 
of  any  of  these  young 
players  is  familiar  to  the 
general,  public.  Yet  it  is 
to  such  organizations  that 
producers  like  David  Belas- 
co,  Henry  W.  Savage,  H.  B. 
Harris,  and  the  Schuberts 
look  for  their  principals 
Fron,  the  Edison  s„.di>..  ^vhcu     castlug     thcir    new 

ENACTING  A  SCENE  FOR  A  CIVIL  WAR  DRAMA  productions.     Many  of  the 

(In  the  foreground  is  the  camera  with  the  director  of  the  show  to  the  right)  "  hltS,       in     the    big    Broau- 
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way  productions  in  recent  years  have,  in 
fact,  been  scored  by  actors  and"  actresses 
recruited  from  these  organizations. 

MARVELS  OF  THE  FUTURE 

Looming  up  on  the  horizon,  a  still  greater 
menace  to  the  old-time  stage  and  its  people, 
there  appears  the  so-called  "  talking  picture," 
a  synchronization  of  the  cinematograph  and 
the  phonograph,  in  which  electrical  science 
plays  an  important  part.  /Already  in  London 
and  Paris  the  talking  pictures  are  a  craze. 
So  promising  have  been  these  reproductions 
of  plays  and  operas  that  two  of  our  most 
prominent  producers,  Charles  Frohman  and 
Henry  W.  Savage,  competed  for  the  American 
rights. ' '  Quo  Vadis ' '  has  been '  'photo-played, ' ' 
with  the  spoken  parts  taken  by  the  phono- 
graph, while  "Pinafore,"  "The  Mikado,"  and 
the  "Chimes  of  Normandy"  have  also  been 
produced  on  the  screen,  their  tuneful  strains 
proceeding  from  the  "canned  orchestra."  A 
more  ambitious  arid  promising  scheme,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  that  undertaken  by  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  Society,  with  the 
collaboration  of  President  J.  Stuart  Black- 
ton,  of  the  Vitagraph  Company.  This  will 
be  no  less  than  the  production  of  the  famous 
operas,  the  actions  and  scenes  appearing  in 
moving-pictures,  while  the  classic  music  of 
the  composers  is  rendered  by  good  orches- 
tras.   This  will  be  tried  out  m  some  of  the 


large  cities  first,  and  if  successful,  may  well 
lead  to  the  popularization  of  the  best  works 
of  the  masters,  and  the  general  enjoyment  of 
what  is  now  for  many  thousands  an  unattain- 
able luxury. 

Thomas  Alva  Edison  has  also  turned 
his  inventive  genius  in  the  direction  of  a 
mechanical  theater.  The  "Wizard  of  Menlo 
Park"  has  announced,  simultaneously  with 
this  writing,  the  completion  of  the  "  Edison 
speaking  pictures."  Very  recently,  too,  Mr. 
Edison  uttered  the  prophecy  that  within  a 
very  short  time  the  workingman  will  be  able, 
by  laying  dowTi  his  dime  at  the  modern 
theater  of  cinematography,  to  enjoy  grand 
opera  and  dramatic  productions,  with  sound, 
dialogue,  color,  and  action,  all  scientifically 
produced, — a  complete  conquest,  apparenth', 
by  science,  of  the  art  of  musical  and  dramatic 
entertainment. 

Can  anyone  wonder  that  the  theatrical  man- 
agers regard  their  business  situation  seriously, 
or  that  new  methods  must  be  found  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  the  prosperous  pro- 
prietors of  picture  show  houses?  These 
gentlemen  had  for  awhile  consoled  themselves 
with  the  hope  that,  like  other  crazes  and  fads, 
the  A-ogue  of  photo-plays  would  be  short. 
But  the  moN'ing-picture  business  is  now  in 
its  seventeenth  year,  and  the  development 
in  the  last  three  years  has  been  far  greater 
than  in  the  fourteen  preceding.  Moreover, 
there  is  no  indication  of  a  recessional  mo\e- 
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ment  in  the  near  future.  On  the  contrary, 
the  next  two  years  should  record  the  zenith 
of  achievement  in  this  most  lucrative  field 
of  public  entertaining. 

While  the  older  and  more  dignified  of  the 
public  amusement  caterers  are  reducing  prices 
for  seats,  and  resorting  to  strategy  to  induce 
public  patronage  by  the  sale  of  their  seats 
en  bloc  to  cut-rate  agencies,  the  photo-play 
operators  are  improving  their  productions 
and  raising  their  prices  of  admission.  How 
high  the  moving-picture  men  are  aspiring 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  on  the  very 
day  the  abandonment  of  the  New  Theater, 


in  New  York  City,  was  announced,  a  mo- 
tion-picture magnate  offered  to  take  the 
building  at  a  rental  of  $125,000,  a  year,  and 
another  expressed  to  the  writer  his  will- 
ingness to  purchase  the  property  outright, 
without  loss  to  the  original  backers.  While 
such  offers  may  at  this  time  be  declined,  it  is 
not  prophesying  too  much  to  say  that  it 
will  be  in  just  such  magnificent  playhouses, 
that  the  photo-play  of  the  future  will  be 
presented,  reproducing,  for  the  masses,  with 
all  the  latest  inventions  and  the  refinements 
of  science,  the  splendid  art  of  the  Bernhardts 
and  the  Salvinis. 


Copyright  h\'  Monopol  rilm  Coinpany,  Neu-  ^'ork 

ULYSSES  RELATING  HIS  ADVENTURES  TO  THE  KING 

(One  of  the  scenes  in  the  moving-picture  play  founded  on  Homer's  "  Odyssey."     This  classic  is  typical  of  the  high  grade  of 

subjects  being  chosen  for  representation  in  photo-plays) 


THE   FOURTH    CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION   OF  OHIO 

BY  HENRY  W.  ELSON 

[Professor  Elson,  the  author  of  the  following  article,  is  himself  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Constitutional 
Convention  and  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  its  deliberations.  The  amendment  substituting  a 
three-fourths  majority  jury  verdict  for  unanimity  in  civil  actions  bears  his  name.  A  native  of  Ohio, 
Professor  Elson  holds  the  chair  of  history  and  economics  in  the  University  at  Athens.  He  is  the 
author  of  an  important  "History  of  the  United  States,"  of  many  chapters  in  the  text  of  the  "Photo- 
graphic History  of  the  Civil  War"  (Review  of  Reviews  Company),  and  of  varicms  other  historical 
works. — The  Editor.] 


T  T  seems  a  strange  contrast  that  the  Ameri- 
can  people  cling  so  tenaciously  to  the 
federal  Constitution  and  change  so  readily 
the  State  constitutions.  The  federal  Consti- 
tution has  stood  the  test  of  a  century  and  a 
quarter,  and  to-day  it  is  far  more  deeply 
rooted  in  the  heart  of  the  people  than  it  was 
during  the  early  decades  of  its  operation.  It 
is  true  that  we  have  amended  it  a  little  and 
we  have  twisted  it  in  places  to  suit  our  chang- 
ing conditions.  Our  fifteen  amendments  are 
in  reality  only  three.  The  first  ten,  adopted 
in  1791,  are  really  but  one,  constituting  a  bill 
of  rights.  The  eleventh,  adopted  a  few  years 
later,  is  of  no  importance.  The  twelfth,  deal- 
ing with  the  Electoral  College  and  adopted 
in  1804,  may  be  considered  the  second,  while 
the  last  three,  registering  in  organic  law  the 
results  of  the  Civil  War,  constitute  a  third. 
Aside  from  this  we  have  changed  the  Con- 
stitution to  a  limited  extent  by  practice.  We 
govern  by  parties  and  we  have  built  up  a 
cabinet,  neither  of  which  was  contemplated 
by  the  fathers  who  framed  the  Constitution. 
We  have  relegated  to  the  skeleton  closet  the 
discretionary  powers  of  the  Electoral  College; 
we  have  witnessed  the  United  States  Senate 
taking  over  some  of  the  powers  of  the  House 
in  the  matter  of  revenue  bills,  and  the  House 
has  a  little  more  to  do  in  the  enforcement  of 
treaties  than  was  at  first  intended.  In  a  few 
other  respects  custom  has  modified  or  shaped 
our  public  policy;  but  in  most  respects  the 
Constitution  is  as  vital  to-day  as  in  the 
earlier  days,  and  even  more  so. 

Some  political  writers  have  taken  the 
ground  that  our  federal  Constitution  is  not 
only  fossilized,  but  actually  superseded  by 
custom.  The  view  is  incorrect.  Let  any 
State  attempt  to  pass  an  ex  post  facto  law, 
to  create  an  order  of  nobility,  or  to  lay  a  tariff 
on  goods  from  a  sister  State;  let  Congress 
attempt  to  put  a  duty  on  exports,  to  abolish 
the  Presidential  oflSce,  or  to  perpetuate  its 


own  existence  for  a  day,  and  we  shall  quickly 
see  what  a  living  power  the  federal  Constitu- 
tion is.  And  the  significant  fact  is,  that  no 
considerable  class  of  the  people  have  any  de- 
sire to  throw  aside  our  present  Constitution 
and  frame  another,  though  all  agree  that  it 
should  be  amended  in  some  respects. 

The  States,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been 
quite  free  in  casting  off  their  old  clothes  and 
donning  new  suits.  There  is  but  one  State 
whose  present  constitution  antedates  that 
of  the  nation — Massachusetts,  1780.  A  few 
others,  also  in  New  England,  still  bear  the 
Colonial  stamp,  though  adopted  since  the 
federal  Constitution  was  adopted.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  older  States,  however,  have 
changed  their  respective  constitutions  three 
or  four  times,  and  some  still  more  frequently. 
Five  or  six  have  done  this  in  the  past  twenty 
years:  New  York,  1894;  South  Carolina,  1895; 
Louisiana,  1898;  Virginia,  1902;  Michigan, 
1908.  Oklahoma  adopted  her  first  in.  1907 
and  the  new  States  of  the  Southwest  still  later. 

The  present  constitution  of  Ohio  is  her 
second.  It  was  adopted  in  1851  and  has 
been  in  force  more  than  sixty  years.  Though 
greatly  antiquated  in  some  respects,  it  has 
been  amended  but  slightly,  the  reason  being 
that  it  is  exceedingly  hard  to  amend.  A  pro- 
posed amendment,  voted  on  at  a  general  elec- 
tion, must,  in  order  to  be  adopted,  receive  a 
majority  of  all  the  votes  cast.  As  great 
numbers  of  voters  neglect  to  mark  their  bal- 
lots at  all  in  this  particular,  and,  as  every 
blank  is  counted  a  negative,  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  amend  the  Ohio  organic  law. 

The  present  constitution  provides  that  the 
people  may  decide  every  twentieth  year 
whether  or  not  to  call  a  new  constitutional 
convention.  At  the  end  of  the  first  twenty 
years  they  decided  to  do  so  and  pursuant  to 
their  call  a  splendid  body  of  men  met  in  1873. 
The  presiding  officer  was  Morrison  R.  Waite, 
afterward  chief  justice  of  the  federal  Supreme 
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Court.  On  the  floor  was  George  Hoadley, 
afterward  Governor  of  the  State.  The  con- 
vention sat  for  many  months;  it  framed  a 
fine  instrument — which  the  people  rejected 
at  the  polls  by  a  large  majority.  The  trouble 
lay  with  the  farmers'  views  on  the  taxation 
question.  The  constitution  of  1851  forbids 
the  legislature  to  classify  property  in  any 
way  for  purposes  of  taxation.  The  new  one 
permitted  it.  The  farmer  believed  the  owner 
of  stocks,  moneys,  or  securities  of  any  sort 
should  pay  as  high  a  tax  rate  as  he  on  his 
land.  Classification?  Discrimination  against 
him?  He  would  have  none  of  it,  and  the  new 
constitution  was  buried  beneath  the  rural 
vote.  The  farmer  did  not  foresee  that  he 
was  driving  the  intangible  property  to  cover 
— more  than  90  per  cent,  of  it — and  that, 
after  all,  he  would  have  to  bear  more  than  his 
share  of  the  tax  burden. 

Another  twenty  years  passed  and  the 
people  decided  not  to  call  another  conven- 
tion. But  at  the  end  of  the  next  twenty 
years  they  reversed  this  decision  and  voted 
to  call  the  Fourth  Constitutional  Convention 
of  Ohio. 

THE   PERSONNEL 

A  more  representative  body  of  men  could 
not  readily  be  found  than  this  convention, 
which  began  its  session  on  January  9,  191 2, 
to  be  continued  probably  far  into  the  summer. 
Of  the  119  delegates,  about  forty-five  are 
members  of  the  bar  and  of  these  at  least  half 
ha\'e  served  in  Congress,  on  the  bench,  or 
held  State  office.  About  thirty  are  farmers, 
but  not  of  the  "corn  tassel"  variety.  With 
few  exceptions  they  are  men  of  intelligence, 
of  wide  experience,  and  are  quite  up  to  date 
on  the  great  public  questions  of  the  time. 
Four  of  the  delegates  are  college  professors, 
two  or  three  of  whom  have  been  life-long 
students  of  constitutional  development  and 
of  the  fundamental  problems  of  political 
science.  Three  are  clergymen,  five  are 
physicians,  one  is  a  capitalist,  and  there 
is  a  sprinkling  of  bankers,  business  men, 
and  craftsmen. 

Politically,  the  Democrats  are  far  in  the 
lead,  they  having  a  plurality  of  seventeen 
over  the  Republicans.  Three  are  Socialists 
and  three  independents.  The  preponderance 
of  Democrats  over  the  Republicans  is  purely 
accidental,  as  party  lines  were  ignored  in  the 
elections.  In  the  proceedings  there  is  no 
partisanship  visible.  On  the  whole  the  con- 
vention is  composed  of  strong,  serious  men, 
carefully  sifted  from  the  five  million  inhabi- 


tants of  the  State.  An  old  newspaper  man 
said  to  the  writer  that  this  convention  is  far 
and  away  superior  to  any  State  legislature 
that  has  sat  in  the  same  capitol  in  forty  years. 
Many  of  the  men  are  well-known  throughout 
the  State  but  none  perhaps  has  won  national 
fame — unless  we  except  Walter  F.  Brown, 
the  Roosevelt  manager  of  Ohio,  and  Judge 
Worthington  and  Judge  Peck  of  Cincinnati, 
both  of  whom  were  long  associated  on  the 
bench  with  President  Taft. 

For  its  presiding  officer  the  convention  se- 
lected the  Rev.  Herbert  S.  Bigelow  of  Cin- 
cinnati, long  associated  -with  the  late  Tom 
Johnson  of  Cleveland  as  a  Single  Taxer,  and 
the  leading  advocate  of  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum.  The  convention  has  heard 
addresses,  by  in\'itation,  from  President 
Taft,  Governor  Harmon,  Judge  Lindsey,  of 
Denver,  and  by  the  three  newly-elected 
mayors  of  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  and  Toledo. 
Invitations  for  addresses  have  been  extended 
to  three  others — W.  J.  Bryan,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  and  Woodrow  Wilson,  while  mo- 
tions to  invite  three  others — Eugene  V.  Debs 
and  the  two  United  States  Senators  from 
Ohio — were  voted  down. 

PUBLIC   INTEREST 

Never,  perhaps,  has  a  constitutional  con- 
vention attracted  a  more  wide-spread  public 
interest  throughout  a  State  than  has  this  one. 
City  dailies  and  country  newspapers  make 
extensive  daily  reports  of  the  proceedings 
under  glaring  headlines.  In  some  towns 
weekly  meetings  are  held,  on  Saturday  even- 
ings, the  people  of  all  classes  coming  together 
and  talking  over  with  their  delegate  the 
questions  that  were  before  the  convention 
during  the  week.  The  convention,  whether 
its  work  be  accepted  or  not,  will  prove  a  great 
educator  to  the  people. 

THE   QUESTIONS   AT  ISSUE 

The  Ohio  convention  will  attract  national 
attention  chiefly  because  it  will  be  the  first 
of  its  kind  east  of  the  Mississippi  to  consider 
seriously  certain  vital  questions  of  govern- 
mental policy,  which  have  been  confined 
hitherto  for  the  most  part  to  the  Pacific  and 
Rocky  Mountain  States.  Chief  among  these 
are  Woman  Suffrage  and  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum.  Many  of  the  clear-thinking  in 
the  State  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  most 
unfortunate  time  to  make  a  new  constitution 
because  the  public  mind  is  in  such  a  state  of 
unrest,  there  are  so  many  fads  and  fancies 
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afioat,  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  write  a  con- 
stitution without  some  of  them  creeping  in. 

The  Woman  Suffrage  question  will  not 
probably  occasion  a  serious  debate,  as  it 
seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  it  will  be 
submitted  to  the  voters  as  a  separate  proposi- 
tion and  be  added  to  the  constitution  only 
in  case  they  accept  it. 

The  Initiative  and  Referendum,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  occasion  a  debate  the  most 
exhaustive  perhaps  ever  held  in  this  country 
on  that  subject.  A  majority  of  delegates  are 
believed  to  be  in  favor  of  the  innovation  in 
some  form,  but  scarcely  two  agree  as  to  the 
exact  form.  Others,  and  among  them  some 
strong  leaders,  oppose  it  altogether  and  a 
battle  royal  is  fully  anticipated.  This  ques- 
tion, if  adopted  by  the  convention  in  some 
form,  as  it  probably  will  be,  will  doubtless  be 
submitted  separately  also,  that  it  may  be 
accepted  or  rejected  on  its  merits  and  not 
imperil  the  whole  work  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention. 

One  other  thing  will  doubtless  receive 
separate  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple— the  matter  of  licensing  the  liquor  traffic. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Ohio  has  no 
license  clause  in  the  present  constitution. 
■  The  traffic  exists  only  on  the  •  sufferance  of 
the  legislature.  On  this  subject  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  and  the  brewing  interests  have 
locked  horns  for  a  fight  to  the  finish.  The 
former  desires  to  bring  about  prohibition, 
local  or  State-wide,  or,  as  a  second  choice,  to 
maintain  the  present  conditions;  the  aim  of 
the  latter  is  to  secure  constitutional  authority 
for  licensing  saloons  and  thus  to  take  the  mat- 
ter out  of  the  hands  of  the  legislature  and  of 
the  local  communities.  This  subject  at- 
tracted more  attention  in  the  campaign  than 
any  other  and  it  will  take  more  of  the  con- 
vention's time  than  it  deserves. 

Other  great  questions  will  be  threshed  out  by 
this  convention.  One  is  the  school  question. 
Ohio  humbly  confesses  that  she  is  a  back 
number  in  the  matter  of  her  public  schools 
and  the  unanimity  of  the  confessors  is  so 
great  that  there  can  be  Uttle  debate,  except  as 
to  details. 

Still  farther  is  Ohio  behind  in  road-building. 
The  chief  cause  of  this  is  the  fact  that  the 
farmers  of  185 1,  who  framed  the  present  con- 
stitution, had  a  Jeffersonian  fear  of  a  public 
debt  and  to  make  sure  that  such  an  evil  should 
not  befall  them  or  their  children  they  for- 
bade the  legislature  to  authorize  the  issuance 
of  State  bonds  in  excess  of  $750,000  for  any 
purpose  whatever.  These  men  acted  on  the 
principle  that  if  the  old  mud  roads  were  good 


enough  for  their  fathers  they  were  good 
enough  for  them — and  for  their  posterity. 
They  did  not  foresee  the  necessities  of  our 
times  and  their  action  has  proved  a  great 
handicap  to  the  development  of  the  State. 
Far  different  is  the  present  sentiment.  The 
convention  will  liave  little  difficulty  in  au- 
thorizing the  issuance  of  fifty  or  sixty  million 
dollars  for  road-building. 

Other  important  subjects  to  come  before 
this  convention  are  Municipal  Government, 
the  Judicial  System,  and  Taxation.  As  to 
municipal  government,  there  is  a  strong  plea 
from  the  cities  calling  for  self-government, 
home  rule.  This  will  doubtless  be  granted. 
The  commission  form  of  city  government  will 
be  authorized,  but  not  enforced.  Each  city,  if 
present  indications  can  be  trusted,  will  be 
enabled  to  govern  itself  in  its  own  way,  sub- 
ject to  certain  relations  to  the  State,  to  debt 
limitations  and  the  like.  The  judiciary  and 
taxation  subjects  will  bring  out  various  plans, 
but  there  is  no  indication  at  this  writing  as 
to  what  wiU  be  the  outcome. 

THE   FUNDAMENTALS 

All  the  above-mentioned  questions  are 
merely  questions  of  public  policy,  dealing 
with  methods  of  procedure,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  principles,  the  foundations  of 
government  bequeathed  us  by  the  fathers, 
are  flawless  and  too  sacred  to  be  •disturbed. 
Is  it  so?  Should  a  mere  State  constitutional 
convention  attempt  to  do  more  than  apply 
the  old  principles  to  Twentieth  Century  con- 
ditions and  ideals?  Should  it  attempt  to 
grapple  with  the  roots,  to  examine  the  foun- 
dations? Can  it  hope  for  the  respect  of  the 
public  if  it  has  the  temerity  to  touch  those 
sacred  things  that  have  come  from  the  far 
past  and  that  are  revered  as  fixed  and  un- 
changeable? Well,  the  Ohio  convention  will 
take  the  risk  of  making  itself  ridiculous.  It 
has  now  three  proposals  on  its  list  (all  intro- 
duced by  the  same  delegate)  that  will  deal 
with  the  fundamentals.  None  of  these  is  a 
new  suggestion.  The  serious  application  on 
so  large  a  scale  is  new  in  this  country. 

One  of  these  comes  under  the  form  of  the 
Short  Ballot.  It  is  well  known  to  the  ob- 
serving that  the  common  voter  finding  a  half 
dozen  or  more  names,  on  his  ballot  must  vote 
blindly  for  all  except  one  or  two  of  the  lead- 
ing candiates,  or  he  must  vote  blank.  He  is 
too  busy  in  making  a  living  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  qualifications  of  the 
candidates  for  the  minor  offices.  We  ha\'e 
asked  the  voters  to  do  what  they  cannot  do, 
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and  the  political  boss  steps  in,  organizes  his 
machine,  names  their  ticket  for  them  and 
gets  control  of  the  government.  This  is  a 
fundamental  defect  in  our  form  of  govern- 
ment and  a  partial  remedy  lies  in  the  short 
ballot.  Let  the  people  elect  the  governor; 
let  the  governor  appoint  the  minor  State 
officials  and  hold  them  responsible  for  their 
conduct  as  in  the  case  of  the  President  and 
his  Cabinet.  Apply  the  same  principle  to 
the  municipal  government.  Such  is  the 
short  ballot,  and  there  is  much  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Ohio  convention  will  adopt  it. 
Another  of  the  proposals  constitutes  an  at- 
tack on  our  legislative  system.  It  provides 
for  a  single-chambered  legislature,  with  the 
membership  greatly  reduced  in  numbers. 
Why  has  every  State  a  bicameral  legisla- 
ture? For  two  reasons.:  Because  we  in- 
herited it  from  England  and  from  the 
colonies.  Why  did  they  have  it?  Because 
society  was  of  different  classes  and  each 
chamber  represented  a  clase.  We  are  now 
all  of  one  class  and  have  no  such  reason. 
Second,  because  it  was  at  first  believed  that 
one  branch  would  prove  a  check  and  balance 
on  the  other.  Seldom  has  this  proved  true  in 
practice.  Far  more  frequently  has  one 
chamber  hid  behind  the  other,  shifted  the 
responsibility  for  a  bad  act  to  the  other. 
Hundreds  of  times  has  an  unwieldy  two- 
chambered  legislature  passed  acts  that  could 
never  have  passed  had  it  been  composed  of  a 
few  trained,  mature  men  conscious  that  they 
were  acting  in  the  limelight  of  the  public 
gaze.  This  matter  will  be  debated  before  the 
Ohio  convention. 

JURY  VERDICTS  IN  CIVIL  CASES 

The  third  of  these  fundamentals  was  an 
attack  on  the  jury  system  with  its  thousand 
years  of  sacred  tradition.  The  proposal  was 
that  in  civil  cases  a  three-fourths'  majority  of 
a  jury  may  render  the  verdict.  This  has  been 
adopted  in  some  form  in  several  States^and 
by  the  Ohio  convention.  It  chanced  that 
this  proposal  was  the  first  to  be  reported  out 
of  committee.  It  came  before  the  convention 
in  the  second  week  in  February  and  after  fixe 
hours  of  solid  debate  (which  Judge  Peck 
pronounced  equal  to  any  debate  he  ever 
heard)  it  passed  by  a  large  majority.  It  is 
known  as  the  Elson  Proposal  and  the  writer 
of  this  article  is  gratified  that  he  was  instru- 
mental in  helping  to  bring  about  this  vital 
change  that  will  mean  so  much  in  the  future 
jurisprudence  of  Ohio.  The  subject  will 
come  up  again,  for  final  reading,  but  it  is  no-t 


probable  that  this  decision  of  the  convention 
will  be  disturbed. 

This  debate  was  able  and  exhaustive  and 
a  few  of  the  main  points  will  doubtless  inter- 
est the  reader.  The  opponents  of  the  change 
were  not  numerous,  but  they  fought  ably  and 
valiantly.  After  it  was  decided  not  to  include 
criminal  cases,  their  chief  argument  lay  in  the 
hoary  age  of  the  jury  system  in  its  present 
form.  "What  was  good  enough  for  our 
fathers  is  good  enough  for  us."  Why  tram- 
ple on  the 'traditions  of  the  past?  Who  are 
we  that,  we  should  disturb  this  ancient  insti- 
tution which  has  come  down  inviolate  through 
the  ages?  It  was  also  argued  by  able  jurists 
that  they  had  seldom  or  never  known  of  an 
instance  of  a  jury  being  tampered  with. 

The  opposite  side  was  aggressive  from  the 
first.  It  was  agreed  that  the  j-ury  system  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  single  contribu- 
tion of  the  British  nation  to  the  world  of 
human  government.  But,  if  defective,  why 
forever  suffer  annoyance  from  its  weak  points 
merely  because  it  has  been  long  in  use  un- 
changed? One  delegate  gave  an  elaborate 
history  of  the  jury  system  from  far  back  in 
Anglo-Sa.xon-Norman  days  when  it  displaced 
the  Ordeal  and  the  fiat  of  tyrannical  kings. 
He  showed  how  the  conditions  of  the  times 
made  a  unanimous  verdict  necessary  and 
that  after  those  conditions  had  passed  away 
the  custom  remained  and  so  had  continued  in 
England  and  America  to  this  day.  Ger- 
many, and  nearly  all  the  continental  countries 
of  Europe,  in  adopting  the  English  jury  sys- 
tem, abandoned  this  feature  and  do  not  require 
a  unanimous  verdict,  even  in  criminal  cases. 

The  most  telling  argument,  however,  lay  in 
the  citing  of  instances  of  jury  bribing.  It 
was  shown  that  in  a  certain  big  city  a  great 
traction  company  had  an  organization  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  fixing  jurors  to  serve  in  dam- 
age suits  against  the  company.  A  poor 
widow,  for  example,  whose  husband  is  killed 
by  defective  machinery  in  a  factory  while 
attending  his  duties,  seeks  redress  in  the 
courts.  Is  it  fair  that  she  must  secure 
twelve  men  to  give  her  a  verdict  while  the 
corporation,  with  but  one  man,  can  "hang" 
the    jury    and    render    the    trial    abortive? 

A  yea-and-nay  vote  was  taken  at  the  close 
of  the  debate  and  the  measure  was  carried 
by  a  great  majority — 94  to  11.  This  inno- 
vation has  attracted  the  favorable  comment 
of  the  press,  not  only  in  Ohio,  but  throughout 
the  country.  Three  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  New  York  have  put  them- 
selves on  record  in  approval  of  this  action  of 
the  Ohio  convention. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  SOCIALISM 

BY  THOMAS    SELTZER 

IN  every  part  of  the  world  we  see  the  Social-  far  greater  than  its  representation  in  the 
ist  parties  active  in  all  important  reforms  Reichstag.  With  the  election  districts  prop- 
for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  erly  apportioned  the  German  parliament 
people.  In  Germany,  under  the  name  of  would  now  have  212  Socialist  members  in- 
immediate  demands,  they  work  for  a  gradu-  stead  of  no.  The  discrepancies  in  pro- 
ated  income  tax,  against  excessive  arma-  portional  representation  are  so  great  that 
ments,  oppressive  taxation  and  increased  equal  suffrage  in  Germany  is  practically 
cost  of  living,  against  imperialism,  and  for  no  more  than  a  myth.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  advancement  of  the  peace  of  the  world,  in  the  last  election  the  Conservatives  re- 
in France  they  fight  the  battles  for  justice  in  turned  seventeen  delegates  to  the  Reichstag 
the  Dreyfus  case,  for  the  separation  of  State  with  a  total  vote  of  186,  213,  while  in  one  dis- 
and  Church  and  for  the  general  ameliora-  trict  the  Socialists  elected  but  one  delegate 
tion  of  the  lot  of  the  workers.  In  Belgium  with  a  vote  of  162,717'  almost  as  large  as 
the  Socialists  build  with  the  best  art  of  the  that  of  all  the  seventeen  Conservative  dis- 
country  a  magnificent  temple  of  Labor,  the  tricts  combined. 

Maison  du  Pcuple  of  Brussels,  and  through  The  history  of  the  German  Social  Democ- 
the  People's  University  give  the  workingmen  racy  has  been  one  uninterrupted,  continuous 
an  opportunity  to  widen  their  horizons  by  a  growth  since  its  birth  in  1875  when  the 
knowledge  of  science,  literature  and  art;  Lassallians  and  the  Marxists  united.  So 
they  organize  a  wonderful  system  of  co-  steady  and  unswerving  has  been  its  purpose, 
operative  establishments,  which  by  largely  so  uniformly  has  it  proceeded  from  one  vic- 
abolishing  the  middlemen's  profit  raises  the  tory  to  the  other,  so  futile  have  proved  all 
standard  of  the  workingman's  life;  and  they  the  direct  attacks  and  stratagems  of  its 
are  now  forcing  the  liberals  to  cooperate  with  enemies  that  in  contemplating  it  one  wonders 
them  in  the  struggle  to  obtain  full  manhood  whether  one  is  in  the  presence  of  the  move- 
suffrage,  ments  and  actions  of  men  of  flesh  and  blood 

or  in  the  presence  of  some  inexorable  natural 

THE   RISING   TIDE  OF  SOCIALISM   IN   GERMANY  phenomenon. 

With    eagle    eye    the    Social    Democracy 

Germany  has  always  led  in  the  Socialist  watches  all  the  passing  events,  ready  to  jump 

movement  of  the  world,  and  until  recently  into  the  fray  and  seize  every  advantage  and 

it  seemed  impossible  for  any  other  Socialist  follow  it  up.     It  tests  everything  with  the 

party  even  to  approach  it  in  power.    But  of  late  touchstone  of  its  ultimate  goal  and  thus,  as  a 

the  remarkable  spread  of  Socialist  sentiment  general  rule,  escapes  the  danger  of  mistaking 

in  the  United  States,  the  steady  and  rapid  a  quick  temporary  advantage  for  a  perma- 

growth  of  the  Socialist  organization,  its  many  nent  gain  and  of  choosing  the  former  in  pref- 

municipal  victories  piling  one  upon  the  other  erence  to  the  latter.     In  this  way,  with  no 

in  the  brief  space  of  two  years,  the  increasing  actual  majority  in  city  or  state  it  has  brought 

number  of  Socialist  representatives  in  the  about  more  effective  popular  reforms  than 

State  legislatures,  and  finally  the  appearance  in  any  other  country.    Its  method  has  been 

of  the  Red  Specter  in  Congress  itself  seemed  to  exert  unceasing  pressure  on  the  other  par- 

to  augur  such  a  phenomenal  landslide  that  ties.    And  its  unwearying  criticism  has  com- 

for  a  moment  it  was  thought  American  So-  pelled  respect  because  the  people  have  given 

cialism  would  outstrip  the   German   Social  it  the  stamp  of  their  approval  in  each  suc- 

Democracy.     Then  came  the  German  elec-  ceeding  election.    "  By  increasing  your  mem- 

tion  of  January,  191 2,  giving  the  Socialists  bership  you  can   make  more  noise  in   the 

no  members  in  the  Reichstag  and  more  than  Reichstag,  that  is  all,"  was  the  taunt  the 

four  million  and  a  quarter  votes.     And  the  government  group  aimed  at  the  Socialists 

American  Socialists  rejoiced  that  their  pros-  upon  their  latest  victory.     But  long  experi- 

pects  of  leadership  were  made  more  difficult  ence  has  taught  the  German  Socialists  the 

than  ever.  virtue  residing  in  their  noise,  and  they  calmly 

The  real  strength  of  the  German  party  is  replied:    "We  will  make  a  noise.     It  will 
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force  the  government  to  grant  the  people  the 
power  to  make  the  laws  in  Germany." 

By  a  queer  irony  of  fate  the  German  Em- 
pire, which  boasts  of  the  most  splendidly 
equipped  and  disciplined  military  army  in 
Europe,  is  also  the  home  of  the  best  dis- 
ciplined and  organized  army  of  Social  Demo- 
crats, with  a  camp  in  each  city,  town  and 
center  of  population,  meeting  at  fixed  inter- 
vals to  transact  business  and  finance  the 
party  from  the  regular  dues  paid  mostly  by 
wage  workers.  At  the  national  congress  of 
Jena,  it  furnished  statistics  of  its  strength. 
It  had  530,000  members  in  1907;  587,000  in 
1908,  633,000  in  1909,  722,000  in  1910;  and 
836,000  in  191 1.  It  has  an  annual  income  of 
about  $275,000. 

This  political  army  is  buttressed  by  a  vast 
organization  of  labor  unions  almost  equal  in 
strength  to  the  British  trades-unions.  Unlike 
the  American  trades-unions  the  German 
unions  are  thoroughly  permeated  by  the  So- 
cialist spirit,  are  based  on  coUectivist  prin- 
ciples and  are  so  closely  affiliated  with  the 
political  movement  that  they  may  be  relied 
upon  in  any  emergency  to  throw  all  their 
strength  into  the  Socialist  party.  In  1909 
their  number  had  grown  to  1,852,000,  their 
receipts  to  $12,000,000. 

There  are  doctrinal  divisions  among  the 
Socialists  of  the  Fatherland.  How  could  it 
be  otherwise  among  Germans  who  must  get 
down  to  first  principles,  to  the  philoso])hy  of 
the  thing,  even  before  they  decide  to  drink  a 
glass  of  beer.  Despite  their  fusion  thirty- 
seven  years  ago,  the  two  currents,  Lassallian- 
ism  and  Marxism,  still  run  strong  alongside 
each  other,  and  recently  another  tendency 
was  added,  the  revisionism  of  Bernstein.  But 
the  hard  practical  sense  of  the  German  always 
rises  superior  to  the  clash  of  theories,  and 
when  the  call  for  action  sounds,  they  march 
united,  each  man  inspired  by  the  one  great 
aim,  the  overthrow  of  capitalism  and  the 
ushering  in  of  the  Social  Democracy. 

THE   REVOLUTIONARY    SPIRIT    OF    GERMAN 
SOCIALISM 

There  is  no  doubt  that  German  Socialism 
is  at  least  as  revolutionary  as  American  So- 
cialism. In  Germany  itself  this  is  a  fact  very 
well  understood  by  both  sides.  Before  the 
by-elections  the  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine 
Zeitung  in  a  last  effort  to  prevent  the  stam- 
pede toward  Socialism  raised  the  warning 
that  Socialists  believe  in  the  politics  of  "the 
class  struggle,  the  Social  Revolution  and  the 
brotherhood  of  nations."  The  Socialists 
made  no  attempt  to  deny  it.     On  the  con- 


trary, in  the  face  of  the  by-elections  still  to 
be  held,  they  declared  through  Kautsky,  one 
of  their  leaders,  that  they  plead  guilty  to  the 
charge.  It  is  this  very  sort  of  politics,  he 
said,  that  had  developed  their  extraordinary 
strength  at  the  last  election. 

Perhaps  the  most  cogent  testimony  to  the 
revolutionism  of  the  German  Social  Democ- 
racy is  that  supplied  by  Herve.  Herve  is  a 
fiery  French  revolutionist  now  serving  a  term 
of  imprisonment  for  his  energetic  fight  against 
militarism.  He  is  a  strong  believer  in  mass 
action  and  rather  contemptuous  of  parlia- 
mentarism. At  one  of  the  International 
Socialist  Congresses  he  taunted  the  German 
party  with  being  nothing  but  a  "voting  and 
counting  machine."  But  their  magnificent 
display  of  power  last  January  satisfied  even 
his  impatient  revolutionary  heart,  and  he 
now  pays  his  respects  to  the  German  party. 
In  his  organ  La  Guerre  Sociale  he  admits  that 
its  method  of  opening  the  road  to  the  Social 
Revolution  is  more  effective  than  the  French 
labor  movement.  "I  see  now,"  he  says, 
"  that  this  machine  can  be  turned  against  the 
Kaiser  and  his  retinue  and  I  wish  we  had  as 
effective  a  machine  in  France.  The  heavy 
battalions  of  the  German  Social  Democracy 
march  methodically  forward,  they  make  no 
mistakes,  no  false  maneuvers,  and  occupy 
city  after  city,  village  after  village.  They 
are  preparing  a  new  Sedan  for  the  Kaiser,  a 
new  republic  for  the  Germans.  And  the 
Kaiser  knows  it.  The  German  victory  is  not 
only  a  triumph  for  German  liberty  but  also 
for  the  peace  of  the  world.  ...  So  I  am 
beginning  to  ask  myself  whether  from  the 
revolutionary  point  of  view  we  in  France 
with  our  big  phrases  of  insurrection,  direct 
action  and  sabotage  are  not  mere  children 
beside  the  German  voting  Socialists." 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  UNIVERSAL  SUFFRAGE 

Universal  suffrage  is  still  a  very  important 
issue  in  many  European  states.  The  fight 
for  it  is  carried  on  almost  exclusively  by  the 
Socialists,  and  in  some  countries  they  have 
met  with  signal  success.  The  latest  victory 
gained  by  them  was  in  Sweden.  The  methods 
employed  there  were  almost  the  same  as 
those  which  won  the  popular  vote  for  Aus- 
tria. The  Socialists  frightened  the  luke- 
warm Liberals  and  even  the  Conservatives 
into  action.  They  carried  on  incessant  agita- 
tion, and  as  a  last  resort  made  use  of  the 
general  strike.  In  Austria  the  immediate 
result  of  the  granting  of  the  suffrage  in  1906 
was  an  increase  of  the  Socialist  representa- 
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tion  in  parliament  from  eleven   to  eighty-  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen.    The  labor 

seven.    In  Sweden  in  the  recent  election  they  laws   are  as  a   rule   actually   enforced,   the 

augmented  their  representation  in  the  Riks-  result,  it  is  said,  largely  of  the  watchfulness 

dag  from  thirty-five  to  sixty-four  and  helped  of  the  Socialists. 

to  elect  several  Liberals  besides.  The  Socialist  administrations  of  Milwau- 

The   problems    and   conditions    springing  kee,    Schenectady,    and    the    various    other 
from  the  struggle  for  more  thoroughly  demo- 'American    cities    that    have    turned    "red" 

cratic   institutions   which   the   Socialists   in  within  the  last  two  years  will  have  to  grapple 

some  countries  of  Europe  still  have  to  face,  with  problems  many  of  which  were  solved  by 

do  not  exist  for  us  in  the  United  States.    On  the  Socialists  in  hundreds  of  European  munic- 

the  other  hand,  the  many  years  of  Socialist  ipalities  twenty  years  ago.     Municipal  gas, 

activity  in  Europe  in  advance  of  the  United  electric,    and    telephone    service,    municipal 

States  have  brought  about  certain  social  and  car-lines,    laundries,    slaughter-houses,    and 

industrial  legislation  and  reforms  still  con-  lunch-rooms  for  school  children,  are  common 

sidered  revolutionary  in  this  country.     It  is  in  Socialistic  cities.     Municipalities  are  ac- 

upon  the  introduction  of  these  reforms  that  quiring  more  and  more  land  for  the  building 

the  American  Socialists  are  now  bending  all  of  houses  and  renting  them  directly  to  the 

their  energies.     Victor  Berger,  the  lone  So-  poorer  classes,  thus  doing  away  with  land 

cialist  in  Congress,  introduced  a  very  mod-  speculation    and    the    unearned    increment, 

erate  bill  for  pensioning  workingmen.     He  This  movement  is  particularly  vigorous  in 

did  it  as  a  mere  propaganda  measure  knowing  Germany,    where   the    Socialists    have    suc- 

it  would  not  yet  be  passed — not  with  one  ceeded  in  wiping  out  the  worst  slums  that 

Socialist  Congressman.     Contrast  this  with  disgraced  Europe,  not  through  direct  legis- 

the  situation  in  Europe.    In  Germany  every  lation  of  their  own,  but  through  the  pressure 

workman    earning    less    than    five    hundred  they  brought  to  bear  upon  the  other  parties, 

dollars  must  be  insured  not  only  against  old  For  in  Germany  the  election  laws  are  such 

age  but  also  against  accident  and  sickness,  that  with  few  exceptions,  the  Socialists  are 

Laws  of  a  similar  kind  have  been  passed  unable  to  elect  their  tickets  even  in  cities  in 

in  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Austria  and,  more  which  they  are  overwhelmingly  in  the  ma- 

recently,  in  England.    Speaking'  of  the  effect  jority.      Another   method   adopted   by   the 

of  the  compulsory  insurance  law  in  Germany,  German  party  of  discouraging  speculation  in 

Hunter  says:  real  estate  is  by  taxing  transfers  and  sales 

One    no    longer    finds    broken-down    v/orkmen  ^^  land, 
suffering  from  tuberculosis,  chronic  rheumatism, 

or  other  forms  of  invalidism,  or  maimed  and  in-  GROWING    SOLIDARITY    OF    SOCIALIST 

jured  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  further  labor,  or  PARTIES 

weary  and  exhausted  veterans,  still  forced  to  main-  _,     i             i               ^     •      -c        ^                •      ^i 

tain  a  tragic  and  futile  struggle  to  earn  the  neces-  .  Perhaps  the  most  significant  move  in  the 

saries  of  life.    To  all  these  unfortunates,  pensions  direction  toward  Socialism  is  the  pensioning 

are  granted  at  a  cost  of  over  $100,000,000  a  year,  of  the  unemployed,  a  radical  Socialist  meas- 

Recently  the  German  Socialists  have  been  ure  gradually  making  its   way   throughout 

endeavoring  to  improve  the  compulsory  in-  Europe  and  already  in   full  working  force 

surance  law  with  a  growing  chance  of  success  notably   in    certain    cities   of   Belgium   and 

since  their  remarkable  victory  at  the  polls  in  France.    Half  of  the  fund  is  supplied  by  the 

last  January.  workmen,    half      by    the    municipality.    In 

France  even  the  national  chamber  has  voted 

PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  IN  EUROPE  Subventions  to  the  fund. 

With  their  rapid  growth  all  over  the  world 

In  all  other  forms  of  labor  legislation  Eu-  the  Socialist  parties  have  manifested  a 
rope,  from  the  Socialist  point  of  view,  is  far  marked  tendency  to  heal  the  breaches  be- 
in  advance  of  the  United  States.  Most  Euro-  tween  the  various  factions  in  their  ranks, 
pean  countries  have  Socialistic  laws  for  the  which  differ  on  certain  points  of  theory, 
protection  of  workmen  in  mines,  factories  Even  where  they  still  cling  to  their  particular 
and  workshops,  for  effective  sanitary  regula-  theoretical  tenets,  they  find  it  easy  to  unite 
tions,  for  the  prevention  of  female  employ-  in  practice.  The  American  and  German  par- 
ment  in  trades  particularly  injurious  to  ties  have  been  comparatively  free  from  dis- 
women.  There  is  persistent  agitation  to  sensions.  The  French  parties,  with  the  excep- 
raise  the  age  at  which  children  may  begin  to  tion  of  the  Independent  Socialists,  united  in 
work  to  fourteen  and  to  provide  for  a  half-  1903;  but  the  combined  forces  still  have  to  con- 
day  at  work  and  a  half-day  at  school  between  tend  against  the  Syndicalists,  who  believe  in 
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direct  action  rather  than  political  action. 
In  England  there  has  been  a  wide  gap  be- 
tween the  Social  Democratic  Federation,  the 
extreme  Marxian  wing,  and  the  Independent 
Labor  party,  which  so  far  has  supplied  the 
chief  Socialist  strength  and  is  closely  affiliated 
with  the  trades-union  bodies.  An  attempt 
at  reorganization,  however,  is  being  made. 
The  Federation,  part  of  the  Independent 
Labor  party  and  several  independent  groups, 
such  as  that  under  the  leadership  of  Grayson 
and  the  Clarion  Scouts,  have  united  under 
the  name  of  the  British  Socialist  party. 
Since  the  Independent  Labor  party,  spurred 
on  by  the  growing  unrest  among  the  British 
laborers,  is  tending  more  and  more  toward 
the  left,  and  since  the  Federation  has  signified 
its  desire  to  surrender  its  impossible  policy 
by  merging  in  the  British  Socialist  party, 
the  day  when  England  will  have  one  united 
Socialist  party  does  not  seem  remote.  As 
for  the  Fabians,  they  will  probably  continue 
to  do  valiant  service  for  Socialism  by  attract- 
ing attention  with  their  brilliant  sallies,  but 
they  will  never  stoop  to  so  prosaic  a  proced- 
ure, which  utterly  lacks  originality  and  has 
become  vulgarly  common,  as  to  join  a  regular 
Socialist  party.  In  Canada,  also,  where  the 
Socialist  party  showed  increased  strength  in 
the  last  election,  its  two  wings,  the  eastern 


and  the  western,  have  just  united  into  one 
solid  body. 

Turning  to  Southern  Europe  we  see  in  the 
new  little  republic  of  Portugal,  and  in  Spain, 
with  its  revolutionary  and  industrial  struggles, 
the  Socialist  parties  stirred  to  new  activity. 
In  Switzerland,  Socialism  has  a  national 
representation  of  nine  with  a  vote  entitling 
it  to  about  three  times  that  number.  The 
Italian  party  is  at  present  torn  by  various 
factions.  It  is  confronted,  moreover,  by  a 
Syndicalist  movement  as  strong  as  that  of 
France  and  marked  by  the  same  distrust  of 
parliamentary  methods,  the  same  strong 
leanings  toward  the  general  strike  and  direct 
action.  In  the  extreme  East  we  see  the  So- 
cialists of  Greece,  the  Balkan  States  and  Tur- 
key preparing  to  hold  a  united  congress  in 
Constantinople  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
a  solid  front  against  any  attempt  upon  the 
integrity  of  Turkey. 

Even  in  the  far  East,  on  the  continent  of 
Asia,  in  India,  China,  and  Japan,  Socialism 
is  raising  its  head  threateningly.  The  Jap- 
anese party,  strictly  Marxian  in  its  tenets, 
has  had  a  severe  tussle  with  the  authorities 
since  its  organization  in  1901.  Recently 
the  Mikado's  government  crowned  it 
with  martyrdom  by  executing  some  of  its 
leaders. 
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COUNTRY 


YEAR 


VOTE 


Germany 1912 4,250,000' 397. 

France 1910 1,106,047    584. 

Austria 191 1 1,060,000   516. 

Australia 1910 669,681    75.. 


•391- 


United  States 1910 641,789' 

Belgium 1910 483,241  166. 

Great  Britain 1910 373.645* 670. 

Italy 1909 338,885  508. 

Sweden 191 1 170,299  165. 

Finland 191 1 32 1 ,000  200. 

Switzerland 191 1 100,000  170. 

Denmark 1910 98,72 1  114. 

Norway 1907 90,000  123. 

Holland 1909 82,494  100. 

Spain 1910 40,000  404 . 

Bulgaria 191 1 13,000  189. 

5,000  120. 
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SECOND  HOUSE 

Total  Socialist 
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160. 
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.  196. 


I 

17 
4 
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Argentina .  1908 . 

Servia 1908. 

Russia 1906. 

Greece 1910. 

Luxemburg 1909 . 

Turkey.  . 1908. 

»  35  per  cent,  of  total  electorate. 

«  In  addition,  194  Socialist  representatives  in  the  State  Legislatures. 

»  The  French  Chamber  has  also  21  Independent  Socialists. 

<  Laborites  not  Socialists.     The  Labor  party  in  Australia  leans  strongly  toward  Socialism, 

in  the  Senate,  23  out  of  36. 

'  Socialist  party  607,674,  Socialist  Labor  party  34,115. 

«  Also  23  representatives  in  5  legislatures. 

'  Also  7  senators. 

»  Independent  Labor  party  370.802,  Social  Democratic  Federation  2843. 

'  Also  4  senators. 

'»  Also  4  senators. 

"  Also  5  Socialists  elected  through  a  coalition  with  a  peasant  party. 


PERCENTAGE 
OF   SEATS 


.27.71 
.13.01 

15-31 
58.66 
•  25 
.21.08 
,  6.27 
.8.46 
•38.79 

•43  50 


•  5 
.21 


29 
06 


■  8,94 
.  7.00 

•  -25 

•  52 

'.      .62 
.  382 

•  1  93 
. 20 . 89 

•  3  06 


It  also  has  a  majority 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH 


POLITICS   IN   THE   MAGAZINES 


TN  recent  years  the  American  periodical 
*■  press  has  devoted  a  steadily  increasing 
proportion  of  space  to  the  treatment  of  poUt- 
ical  topics.  Discussion  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic problems  now  goes  on  so  continuously 
in  the  pages  of  our  magazines  that  the  ap- 
proach of  a  Presidential  campaign  causes  no 
very  marked  change  in  program.  With  few 
exceptions,  the  magazines  have  adapted  their 
editorial  policies  to  the  demands  of  their 
readers  and  have  not  lagged  behind  the  daily 
newspaper  in  providing  articles  that  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  current  public  movements, 
social,  economic,  and  political. 

Yet  it  is  only  a  few  years  since  a  veteran 
magazine  editor  declared  that  no  magazine 
appealing  for  a  general  circulation  in  this 
country  could  enter  the  domain  of  politics! 
So  great  has  been  the  change  of  view  on  the 
part  of  those  who  direct  the  policies  of  our 
leading  periodicals  that  some  of  them  would 
now  assent  without  question  to  the  very  re- 
verse of  this  veteran  editor's  proposition. 
They  would  say  that  no  magazine  can  now 
hope  for  a  general  circulation  in  this  country 
that  does  not  in  some  way  concern  itself  with 
current  politics.  The  active  support  that 
some  of  the  popular  periodicals  have  given  to 
the  Progressive  movement  during  the  past 
four  years  is  an  instance  in  point.  In  the 
not  distant  past,  such  a  thing  would  have 
been  inconceivable. 

As  the  quadrennial  campaign  draws  near, 
the  personalities  of  the  potential  candidates 
bulk  large  in  the  pages  of  the  leading  period- 
icals. The  magazine  searchlight  is  turned 
on,  and  the  party  leader  who  can  escape  the 
pitiless  revelation  of  half-forgotten  peccadillos 
is  fortunate  indeed.  In  these  days  every 
prospective  candidate  knows  full  well  that 
his  sins  will  find  him  out.  It  is  not  only  the 
"muck-raking"  magazine  that  the  poHtician 
has  to  dread.  When  the  dignified  pages  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  are  opened  to  so  rigor- 
ous an  examination  of  a  man's  ofificial  record 
as  that  to  which  President  Taft  is  subjected 
in  the  February  number,  the  aspiring  candi- 
date of  lesser  fame  may  well  take  heed. 

The  writer  of  the  Atlantic  article  (which 
appears  unsigned)  approaches  his  task  in  a 
kindly  spirit.  He  pays  an  evidently  sincere 
tribute  to  the  President's  "unaffected  sim- 


plicity and  kindness,  his  genial  face,  which  is 
the  outward  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual 
grace,  the  magnanimity  and  charity  of  the 
man."  He  declares  his  full  belief  in  Mr. 
Taft's  unpretentious  and  genuine  democracy. 
He  gives  him  credit  also  for  the  possession 
of  courage,  two  conspicuous  instances  of  the 
latter  quality  being  his  signing  of  the  Cana- 
dian reciprocity  agreement  and  his  advocacy 
of  the  arbitration  treaties. 

It  is  in  the  role  of  politician  that  Mr.  Taft 
has  made  his  most  serious  mistakes,  in  the 
opinion  of  his  friends.  The  Atlantic  writer 
admits  that  such  a  charge  against  a  states- 
man may  be  interpreted  as  praise,  but  he 
contends  that  when  such  a  man  feels  com- 
pelled to  take  a  hand  in  the  political  game  he 
ought  not  to  be  a  bungler  at  it;  "and  that, 
unfortunately,  Mr.  Taft  has  more  than  once 
shown  himself." 

When  he  has  to  confess  a  mistake  or  change  a 
policy,  he  does  it  with  a  rude  jar  that  brings  the 
country  up  standing.  The  famous  Norton  letter 
about  patronage  was  one  of  those  gratuitous  and 
ghastly  blunders  that  make  the  flesh  creep.  No, 
in  all  such  ways,  it  must  be  conceded  that  Mr.  Taft 
is  no  politician.  And  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  is  not, 
either,  in  the  higher  sense  in  which  a  President 
who  is  at  once  leader  of  his  party  and  spokesman 
of  the  nation  ought  to  be,  an  excellent  politician. 

He  ought,  for  example,  to  have  a  sure  instinct 
for  what  will  hit  the  country  between  wind  and 
water.  He  should  be  sagacious  enough  to  know 
at  a  glance  what  sentiments  or  measures  will 
"go,"  and  what  will  fly  back  like  boomerangs. 
Mr.  Taft  has  given  few  evidences  of  having  that 
kind  of  divining  rod  in  his  possession.  Quite  the 
contrary,  he  has  frequently  appeared  blissfully 
ignorant  of  the  fated  popular  efi"ect  of  what  he  was 
doing  or  urging.  Lord  North  said  of  a  certain  bill 
laid  before  the  ministers:  "  I  don't  know  what  you 
call  this,  but  it  ought  to  be  named  a  bill  to  knock 
up  this  government."  The  Payne-Aldrich  tariff 
was  obviously  a  bill  of  that  description,  and  yet 
the  President  did  not  discover  that  it  was— did 
not,  that  is,  until  too  late.  He  light-heartedly 
played  with  the  political  dynamite  that  had  been 
placed  in  his  hands,  and  was  all  unaware  until  the 
explosion  came.  Then,  indeed,  he  manfully  set 
about  endeavoring  to  repair  the  tlamage.  But  the 
wound  inflicted  upon  his  own  repute  for  sound 
judgment  was  then  past  healing.  He  had  given 
his  fellow  citizens  a  test  of  his  political  sagacity, 
and,  after  that,  nothing  could  make  them  believe 
that  he  really  understood  them.  This,  in  a  polit- 
ical leader,  was  worse  than  a  crime. 

In  the  President's  writings  as  a  whole  the 
Atlantic    critic    finds    little    movement    and 
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slight  facility  of  expression.  This  lack,  he 
says,  is  not  wholly  a  question  of  style. 
"Grover  Cleveland  was  also  a  lumbering 
writer,  with  a  legal  pen,  but  somehow  intense 
convictions  and  beating  energy  seemed  often 
to  be  conveyed  by  his  clumsy  expressions. 
We  rarely  catch  this  in  Mr.  Taft.  His  party 
long  since  ceased  to  look  to  him  for  piquant 
phrases  or  words  that  are  half  battles." 

President  Taft  can  pass  ably  upon  men's 
arguments,  but  their  hearts  he  frequently 
shows  that  he  is  unable  to  read.  "He  seems 
often  to  stand  like  one  puzzled  by  the  pas- 
sions of  his  fellow  citizens.  Their  interests 
he  thinks  he  can  perceive,  and  their  reason- 
ings he  can  analyze;  but  when  they  show  that 
they  are  guided  by  deep  feeling,  he  appears 
baffled.  Yet  the  impetuous  part  of  human 
nature  a  public  man  must  be  able  to  under- 
stand and  to  get  into  touch  with,  even  if  he 
does  not  exemplify  it  himself,  or  else  he  will 
never  do  the  work  of  an  inspiring  leader.  It 
is  in  such  knowledge  of  men  and  times  and 
circumstances,  as  in  prescient  and  interpreting 
imagination,  with  a  capacity  to  take  fire  and 
to  set  on  fire,  that  Mr.  Taft  is  most  wanting." 

In  concluding  his  article  this  writer  finds 
that  psychologically  the  President  "has 
failed  to  hit  it  off  with  his  fellow  countrymen, 
and  that  is  far  more  disastrous  to  a  public 
leader  than  to  have  made  a  botch  of  it  polit- 
ically. It  is  far  too  early,  and  it  would  be 
much  too  cruel,  to  say  that  Mr.  Taft  has  had 
the  misfortune,  in  Bacon's  phrase,  of  attend- 
ing the  funeral  of  his  own  reputation,  but  he 
would  be  the  first  to  agree  that  the  high  hopes 
(he  himself  would  call  them  exaggerated 
hopes)  which  the  people  had  of  his  presidency 
have  not  been  met.  Allowing  as  much  as  in 
fairness  should  be  allowed  for  the  unforesee- 
able mischances  of  politics,  something  of  fault 
and  failing  in  the  President  himself  remains." 

Underwood,  a  New  Leader  from  the 
New  South 

Reviewing  in  McClure's  the  career  of  the 
Democratic  House  leader,  Oscar  W.  Under- 
wood, Mr.  Burton  J.  Hendrick  apparently 
finds  his  assignment  an  entirely  agreeable 
one,  and  in  his  appreciative  words  con- 
cerning this  new  type  of  Southern  statesman 
he  clearly  reflects  a  widespread  popular 
conception  of  the  man;  for  the  country,  it 
must  be  admitted,  is  pleased  with  Mr.  Under- 
wood, and  in  the  main  seems  quite  well 
satisfied  with  the  way  he  has  managed  the 
business  of  Congress  thus  far. 

Beyond  question,  this  Democratic  House 
differs   from  all  its   predecessors,   and   this 


Democratic  majority  differs  from  all  earlier 
Democratic  majorities  within  the  memory  of 
the  present  generation.  It  has  a  new  repre- 
sentative character,  and  it  has  achieved  har- 
mony and  efficiency  as  a  legislative  machine. 
The  man  chiefly  responsible  for  this  trans- 
formation is  the  gentleman  from  the  Birming- 
ham district  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Hendrick  tells 
us  that  this  leader,  who  a  year  ago  was 
hardly  known  outside  of  legislative  circles  in 
Washington,  might  be  taken  for  a  prosperous 
Wall  Street  broker  more  readily  than  for  what 
he  really  is,  a  Southern  Democratic  Congress- 
man who  has  risen  to  the  leadership  of  his 
party  after  eighteen  years'  service  in  the  House. 

There  is  little  about  Chairman  Underwood  that 
suggests  the  old-fashioned  Southern  statesman. 
He  does  not  clothe  himself  in  the  traditional 
habiliments  of  public  life  in  the  South  —  the  long- 
skirted  black  coat,  the  soft  slouch  hat,  the  white 
expanse  of  shirt  bosom,  and  the  black  string 
necktie.  Instead,  he  wears  a  carefully  pressed 
"business  suit"  of  the  latest  fashion;  and  the  gen- 
eral atmosphere,  from  the  closely  matted  and 
parted  brown  hair,  the  smooth-shaven  face,  the 
keen  hazel  eyes,  to  the  neatly  shod  feet,  is  one 
of  orderliness  and  modernity. 

Even  when  Mr.  Underwood  speaks,  there  are 
few  suggestions  of  the  South.  Only  the  faintest 
traces  of  the  Southern  accent  remain;  and  he  never . 
indulges  in  the  high-flown  speechifying  for  which 
Southern  leaders  were  once  distinguished.  Mr. 
Underwood's  remarks  are  as  concise,  as  directly 
to  the  point,  as  well  brushed  as  his  clothes;  he 
never  gets  excited,  never  pitches  his  voice  in  a 
high  key;  instead  of  florid  figures  and  "oratory," 
he  simply  gives  the  House  facts,  statistics,  sched- 
ules, arguments,  legislative  and  economic  history. 
In  his  office,  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  Mr.  Underwood  is  likewise  the 
easy,  compact,  direct,  and  approachable  business 
man.  There  are  no  accumulations  of  papers  and 
no  dust  upon  his  mahogany;  every  book,  every 
document,  every  chair  is  in  its  appropriate  place. 
Mr.  Underwood,  during  his  working  hours,  is  never 
hurried,  never  disengaged;  he  always  has  plenty 
of  time  to  discuss  public  matters,  but  he  does  it 
concisely,  methodically,  without  telling  stories  or 
indulging  in  small  talk. 

Mr.  Hendrick  looks  upon  Chariman  Under- 
wood as  "an  invaluable  link  between  the 
North  and  the  South";  for  whfle  the  Under- 
wood family  is  a  Southern  family,  it  has  been 
a  family  with  Unionist  and  anti-slavery 
opinions,  and  while  the  old  contentions  have 
passed  into  oblivion,  the  son,  by  his  associa- 
tions and  record,  is  a  brilliant  representative 
of  the  new  South. 

Governor  Harmon  on  Special  Privilege 

The  Outlook  publishes  an  authorized  inter- 
view with  Gov.  Judson  Harmon  of  Ohio. 
After  recalling  the  fact  that  552,000  citizens 
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of  Ohio  had  voted  for  him  at  the  last  election, 
the  Governor  exclaimed: 

"Think  what  that  means!  More  than  half  a 
million  in  my  own  State  said  to  me,  'Harmon,  we 
take  you  at  your  word.  We  believe  that  if  we  put 
you  in  the  Governorship  you  will  do  the  best  you 
can  for  everybody  in  Ohio,  big  and  little,  rich  and 
poor,  treating  everybody  alike,  and  that's  what 
we  want.'" 

The  Governor  straightened  up  and  his  gray  eyes 
snapped.  "Oh,  I  tell  you,"  he  exclaimed,  "the 
people  of  this  country  are  tired  of  special  privilege, 
and  they're  just  as  tired  of  it  for  the  little  chap  as 
for  the  big  fellow.  There's  a  lot  of  prating  about 
special  privilege  for  the  big  fellow,  but  once  you 
get  in  a  place  like  this  you  find  out  that  there  are 
a  lot  of  little  fellows'  who  want  special  privileges 
for  themselves,  and  they  come  to  you  to  get  them. 
And  right  there  is  where  the  call  of  the  people — 
the  whole  people  of  the  State,  not  just  those  who 
may  have  happened  to  vote  for  you — comes  in; 
there's  where  public  ofifice  is  a  public  trust  as  well 
as  in  the  big  cases. 

"The  people  want  men  in  ofifice  whom  they  can 
trust  not  to  do  more  for  one  than  for  another. 
They  want  to  feel  that  there  are  none  who  can 
go  to  the  Governor  and  by  special  appeal  get  a 
favor  which  others  do  not  enjoy.  That  is  the 
personal  application  of  special  privilege,  and  avoid- 
ing it  is  the  hardest  thing  a  man  in  ofifice  has  to 
do.  But  that  is  just  what  he  is  elected  to  do,  and 
it  is  the  call  of  the  people  that  gives  him  the  in- 
spiration to  face  his  task  and  fulfill  his  duty  to 
the  uttermost." 

The  South's  Representation  in  Republican 
Conventions 

No  Republican  who  takes  an  interest  in 
the  national  conventions  of  his  party  should 
fail  to  read  Judson  C.  Welliver's  arti- 
cle in  Munsey's  for  February  on  the  methods 
by  which  the  Republican  delegations  from  the 
Southern  States  are  secured. 

The  first  fact  that  Mr.  Welliver  encoun- 
tered in  the  prosecution  of  his  researches  was 
that  about  half  the  votes  necessary  to  con- 
trol the  Republican  party  in  a  national  con- 
vention represent  the  political  machines  of 
eleven  Southern  States,  no  one  of  which  has 
cast  an  electoral  vote  for  a  Republican  Presi- 
dential candidate  since  1876. 

What  kind  of  people  constitute  these  ma- 
chines in  the  Southern  States?  Mr.  Welliver 
says  that  they  are  government  oflftciak  almost 
exclusively,  that  the  machines  themselves  are 
nothing  but  "brokerage  corporations  deahng 
in  federal  patronage"  and  that  they  are  kept 
alive  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  deal  in 
these  offices. 

In  the  Republican  National  Convention 
of  1908  there  were  980  delegates;  majority 
necessary  to  do  business,  491.  The  eleven 
Southern  States  sent  240  delegates. 

In  the  national  convention  of  the  present 


year  there  will  probably  be  1072  delegates, 
requiring  537  to  control.  The  same  Southern 
States — Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Geor- 
gia, Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Vir- 
ginia— will  have  252  delegates. 

How  this  arrangement  works  out  in  prac- 
tice was  well  illustrated  in  1892,  when  all  the 
Southern  delegates  supported  President  Har- 
rison for  renomination  against  opposition 
that  came  from  Northern  States  in  which  the 
electoral  votes  must  be  secured  if  the  party 
was  to  win.  Harrison  was  made  the  party's 
candidate;   defeat  at  the  polls  followed. 

To-day  a  parallel  situation  is  presented.  Mr. 
Taft  controls  the  Southern  machinery,  because  he 
has  the  giving  of  the  jobs.  Without  effort  or  argu- 
ment, without  thought  of  issues,  merits,  or  deserts, 
his  managers  expect  the  South  to  line  up  with 
half  the  votes  needed  to  nominate  him.  If  they 
can  get  one-third  of  the  delegates  from  States  that 
have  even  a  chance  to  go  Republican  in  the  elec- 
tion, they  can  force  his  renomination.  It  is  the 
1892  situation  in  exact  replica. 

This  condition,  frauglit  with  menace  to-day,  as  it 
has  been  fruitful  of  disaster  in  the  past,  arises  from 
the  inequitable,  archaic,  indefensible  method  of 
apportioning  representation  in  the  national  con- 
vention. Every  State  is  entitled  to  twice  as  many 
delegates  as  it  has  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress.  There  are  no  exceptions.  There  is  no 
effort  to  distribute  delegates  in  proportion  to  the 
party  strength  in  different  States;  no  thought  of 
making  representation  represent. 

South  Carolina  cast  in  igoS  just  3963  votes  for 
Mr.  Taft.  But  for  the  office-holders  who  maintain 
the  pretense  of  organization  as  an  excuse  for  claim- 
ing the  offices,  there  would  be  no  Republican  party 
in  the  State.  Yet  South  Carolina  has  two  Senators 
and  seven  Representatives  in  Congress;  therefore 
it  sends  eighteen  delegates  to  the  Republican 
convention. 

Connecticut,  which  cast  112,815  votes  for  Taft 
in  1908,  will  have  only  fourteen  votes  in  next 
year's  convention.  Fewer  than  four  thousand 
Republicans  in  South  Carolina  have  more  to  do 
with  naming  a  candidate  than  112,815  in  Con- 
necticut. Yet  the  Connecticut  Republicans  are 
real  Republicans,  with  something  to  contribute  to 
the  party,  while  the  South  Carolina  Republicans 
have  nothing  to  give  to  the  party,  but  everything 
to  get  from  it. 

In  the  convention  of  1908,  a  motion  to  change 
the  basis  of  representation  so  as  to  reduce  the 
representation  of  the  Southern  States  came  within 
a  few  votes  of  adoption.  In  the  convention  of  1912, 
there  will  be  a  renewal  of  the  same  effort.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  reform  would  win  if  the  full 
truth  about  the  Southern  Republican  machines 
were  understood  by  the  public — if  the  sordid, 
degrading  facts  were  all  made  plain. 

Mr.  Welliver's  comparison  of  the  list  of 
delegates  to  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention of  1908  with  the  "Official  Register" 
of  government  employees  shows  that  about 
80  per  cent,  of  the  delegates  held  government 
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offices  at  the  time,  or  have  since  been  named 
to  them.  This  is  also  the  estimate  made  by 
Senator  Bourne,  of  Oregon,  after  a  detailed 
inquiry. 

Breaking  Cincinnati's  Boss  Rule 

The  rise,  rule,  and  overthrow  of  George  B. 
Cox,  the  Cincinnati  boss,  is  the  subject 
of  an  article  by  George  Kibbe  Turner  in  the 
March  McClure's.  The  fortunes  of  this  in- 
dividual buccaneer'"  in  politics  would  hardly 
demand  so  elaborate  treatment,  but  his  for- 


tunes have  been  linked  with  those  "higher 
up."  Furthermore,  the  story  of  Mayor 
Hunt's  successful  fight  to  break  the  hold  of 
Cox  and  liis  machine  on  Cincinnati's  govern- 
ment is  in  itself  sufficiently  exciting  to  make 
excellent  copy.  His  campaign  last  fall  for 
the  mayoralty,  opposed  though  it  was  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  is  a  Cin- 
cinnati voter,  resulted  in  the  complete  tri- 
umph of  the  reform  element  and  the  retire- 
ment, for  a  season  at  least,  of  Cox  and  his 
satellites.  Mr.  Turner's  article  tells  how 
this  was  achieved. 


AMERICAN    DISPARAGEMENT    OF    THE 

JAPANESE 


/^NE  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena 
^^  in  the  history  of  modern  nations  is  the 
curious  revulsion  of  feeling  against  the 
Japanese  manifested  by  the  American  public 
and  the  American  press.  That  such  revulsion 
exists,  cannot  be  gainsaid.  The  commercial 
honor  of  Japan  has  been  assailed.  It  has  been 
falsely  said,  for  instance,  that  Japanese  banks 
employ  Chinese  tellers  because  they  dare  not 
trust  their  own  people.  It  is  commonly  said 
that  whereas  Chinese  can  be  relied  upon  for 
fair  dealing  in  business  transactions,  no  such 
confidence  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Japanese; 
and  that,  consequently,  in  the  great  struggle 
for  prizes  in  the  arena  of  trade  and  industry 
Japan  must  be  excluded  on  account  of  the 
low  status  of  her  business  morality.  Finally, 
there  is  the  ever-recurring  talk  of  Japanese 
designs  upon  America,  which  all  citizens 
who  have  the  true  interests  of  their  country 
at  heart  must  condemn  as  both  foolish  and 
criminal.  As  ameliorative  of  such  regrettable 
conditions,  utterances  like  those  of  President 
David  Starr  Jordan  in  his  address  at  Clark 
University,  printed  in  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  deserve  the  widest  circulation. 
As  to  the  origin  of  these  misrepresentations 
concerning  Japan,  he  says: 

Just  after  the  Russian  War,  when  America's 
sympathy  was  almost  wholly  on  the  side  of  Japan 
because  the  attitude  of  Russia  was  believed  to  be 
that  of  wanton  aggression,  a  series  of  anti-Japanese 
articles  were  published  in  various  American  news- 
papers. Who  wrote  these  articles  and  who  paid 
for  them,  I  do  not  know,  but  their  various  half- 
truths  and  falsehoods  had  an  unfavorable  effect 
on  American  public  opinion.  All  sorts  of  half- 
forgotten  slanders  were  revived  and  followed  in 
their  wake. 

President  Jordan  deals  -wnth  certain  spe- 
cific   matters    concerning    which    American 


public  opinion,  as  represented  in  the  press, 
is  hostile  to  Japan.  Regarding  the  question 
of  Japanese  emigration  to  Hawaii  and  San 
Francisco,  he  remarks: 

The  Japanese  are  not  spontaneously  colonists. 
They  will  go  to  other  lands  for  study  or  for  trade 
or  for  higher  wages.  But  they  go  with  the  hope  to 
return.  The  coolies  went  to  Hawaii  solely  under 
the  incentive  of  higher  wages.  When  Hawaii  was 
annexed  to  the  United  States  the  shackles  of  their 
slavery  was  thrown  off,  and  the  same  impulse  of 
higher  wages  carried  them  on  to  San  Francisco, 
Seattle  and  Vancouver.  .  .   . 

There  was  and  is  a  very  great  demand  for  Jap- 
anese help  among  the  orchardists  of  California. 
No  other  labor  has  been  adequate  and  available 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  the  fruit  interests  are 
to  do  without  Japanese  help.  In  this  work  the 
European  laborer  has  scarcely  entered  into  com- 
petition. ...  A  large  portion  of  the  Japanese 
laborers  avoided  the  orchards  and  established 
themselves  in  the  cities  where,  as  laundrymen, 
restaurant  keepers,  draymen,  carpenters  and  the 
like,  they  entered  thus  into  competition  with 
the  American  laborers,  the  most  of  whom  in  San 
Francisco  were  recent  immigrants  .'rom  Europe.  .  .  . 

In  this  condition  of  affairs,  a  definite  agreement 
was  made  with  the  Katsura  Ministr>'  of  Japan, 
that  no  passports  for  America  were  to  be  issued 
to  Japanese  laborers,  that  the  responsibility  for 
discrimination  should  rest  with  Japan,  and  that 
all  holders  of  Japanese  passports  should  be  ad- 
mitted without  question.  This  agreement  has 
been  loyally  and  rigidly  kept  by  Japan. 

In  reference  to  "the  ancient  falsehood 
that  Japanese  banks  employ  Chinese  tellers 
because  they  cannot  trust  their  own  people," 
President  Jordan  observes:  '^Of  all  the  banks 
in  Japan  only  one,  The  Yokohama  Specie 
Bank,  which  does  a  large  Chinese  business, 
has  ever  had  a  Chinese  employee." 

In  the  San  Francisco  "school  affair," 
which  was  "unfortunate,  although  in  itself 
of  no  significance  whatever,"  Dr.  Jordan  is 
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not  certain  that  the  sending  of  Japanese 
children  to  the  "Oriental  School"  was  a  vio- 
lation of  the  treaty;  but,  whether  or  no,  he 
considers  it  to  have  been  a  mistake  to  have 
made  the  matter  one  of  international  di- 
plomacy. 

The  extravagance  oi  the  press  in  both  nations 
stirred  up  all  the'  latent  partisanship  in  both  races 
involved.  On  the  one  hand  the  injuries  to  the 
Japanese  children  were  grossly  exaggerated.  On 
the  other  hand,  gratuitous  slanders  were  invented 
to  justify  the  action  of  the  school  board.  This 
action  was  finally  rescinded  at  the  request  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  uttered  at 
the  same  time  a  sharp  reprimand  to  the  people 
of  California. 

The  net  result  of  the  whole  affair  was  to 
alienate  sympathy  from  Japan. 

Last  year  the  troublesome  "fur  seal" 
question  was  settled  by  treaty  with  Russia, 
Japan,  Canada,  and  the  United  States; 
and  "there  is  not  now  a  single  cloud  above 


the  official  horizon  as  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan."  The  Japanese  are  fond 
of  saying:  "The  Pacific  Ocean  unites  our 
nations.  It  does  not  separate."  Naturally, 
President  Jordan  is  severe  upon  the  pur- 
veyor of  war  rumors. 

War  scares  are  heard  the  world  over.  The 
world  over  they  are  set  going  by  wicked  men  for 
evil  purposes.  In  general  the  design  of  purveyors 
of  international  slanders  is  to  promote  orders  for 
guns,  powder  and  warships.  There  are  other  mis- 
chief makers,  who  hope  to  fish  in  troubled  waters 
....  Japan  recognizes  the  United  States  as  her 
nearest  neighbor  among  western  nations,  her  best 
customer  and  most  steadfast  friend.  Her  own 
ambitions  and  interest  lie  in  the  restoration  of 
Korea,  the  safeguarding  of  her  investments  in 
Manchuria  and  in  the  part  she  must  play  in  the 
unforetold  future  of  China.  For  her  own  affairs 
she  needs  every  yen  she  can  raise  by  any  means 
for  the  next  half  century.  For  the  future  greatness 
of  Japan  depends  on  the  return  of  "the  old  peace 
with  velvet-sandalled  feet,"  which  made  her  the 
nation  she  is  to-day. 


IS  WAR    ESSENTIAL  TO   HEROISM? 


npHE  late  Professor  William  James  wrote,,  a 
■■■  few  months  before  his  death,  a  remark- 
able monograph  which  he  entitled  "The 
Moral  Equivalent  of  War,"  and  in  which, 
while  admitting  that  war  was  "absurd  and 
impossible  from  its  own  monstrosity,"  he 
practically  maintained  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding an  equivalent  for  war  after  war  itself 
should  have  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  the 
assumption  being  that  the  closing  of  "the 
supreme  theater  [war]  of  human  strenuous- 
ness"  would  mean  the  banishment  of  the 
strenuous  or  the  heroic  from  human  life. 
This  assumption  of  Professor  James' — 
shared,  it  may  be  added,  by  many  other 
prominent  writers — is  challenged,  in  the 
February  Forum,  by  General  H.  M.  Chitten- 
den,"who  contends  that  when  Professor  James 
refers  to  the  theater  of  war  as  the  " supreme" 
one  of  human  heroism,  he  "should,  in  jus- 
tice, refer  to  that  other  theater,  far  more 
important,  which  never  can  be  wholly 
closed."  For  the  heroic  quality  is  "latent 
in  human  nature.  War  cannot  create,  nor 
peace  destroy  it.  It  is  there  awaiting  its 
opportunity.  Life  may  pass  without  such 
opportunity  even  once  presenting  itself;  but 
that  does  not  negative  its  presence."  The 
discussion,  interesting  in  itself,  by  reason  of 
the  subject,  is  rendered  additionally  so  by 
the  fact  that,  on  one  hand,  we  have  the  pro- 
fessor, the  man  of  peace,  arguing  for  the 
practical  necessity  of  war,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  soldier  advocating  the  claims  of  peace. 


General  Chittenden  posits  two  conditions, 
omitting  incidental  ones,  as  essential  to  any 
act  of  heroism:  "  the  motive  for  the  act  must 
be  good,  worthy,  or  noble;  and  the  act  must 
involve  voluntary  self-sacrifice." 

In  other  words,  the  hero  gives  up,  or  offers  to 
give  up,  or  voluntarily  risks  the  loss  of,  something 
dear  to  himself  for  the  accomplishment  of  what 
he  believes  to  be  a  worthy  purpose.  While  hero- 
ism, in  its  deeper  meaning,  is  properly  an  attribute 
of  moral  courage,  it  is  universally  associated  in 
the  popular  mind  with  physical  courage.  This  is 
very  natural  and  in  a  sense  very  just,  for  its  ulti- 
mate expression  is  sacrifice  of  life.  .  .  "Greater 
love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down 
his  life  for  his  friends."  And  so,  the  world  over 
and  in  all  ages,  a  willingness  to  give  up  one's  life 
.  .  .  has  commanded  the  homage  and  admiration 
of  men. 

Now,  as  General  Chittenden  himself  has 
described  it,  war  is  "the  supreme  catastrophe 
to  human  life."  The  soldier  going  to  battle 
"goes  where  the  insurance  companies  will 
not  follow  him."  Those  who  go  away  to  the 
dangers  of  sickness,  exposure,  fatigue,  to  say 
nothing  of  fighting  itself,  "are  invested  by 
their  neighbors  with  an  aroma  of  heroism  of 
which  nothing  but  cowardice  or  dishonor  can 
ever  thereafter  deprive  them."  But  if  the 
halo  of  heroism  which  rests  upon  a  soldier's 
life  be  drawn  aside,  it  will  be  found  that  in 
general  the  two  conditions,  or  one  or  other 
of  them,  of  heroism  as  set  forth  above,  are 
lacking.  "  Wars  of  the  Panama  Canal  sort,  not 
Gravelotte  or  Port  Arthur,  are  admirable." 
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So  far  as  he  [the  individual  soldier]  serves  un- 
willingly or  under  compulsion,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  great  majority  in  most  wars  of  long  duration, 
the  element  of  voluntary  self-sacrifice  is  lacking. 
Such  service  may  entitle  him  to  sympathy  and 
lasting  consideration  from  his  government,  but  it 
has  not  the  heroic  quality.  .  .  .  To  such  service  the 
term  "heroic"  cannot  be  applied  in  its  true  sense, 
as  it  can,  for  instance,  to  the  conduct  of  an  officer 
who  stands  by  his  ship  and  goes  down  with  her  to 
save  others  when  he  might  have  saved  himself. 

But  while  every  deed  in  war  is  written 
large  on  the  page  of  history,  the  "humbler 
and  quieter  sphere  of  private  life  affords  even 
more  and  keener  opportunities  for  the  dis- 
play of  true  heroism." 

The  physician  or  nurse  who  voluntarily  goes 
into  a  plague-stricken  district,  the  miner  who 
braves  the  firedamp  to  rescue  his  imprisoned  fel- 
lows, the  crew  who  stand  at  their  posts  while  their 
vessel  is  sinking,  the  fireman  who  scales  a  tottering 
wall  to  save  a  human  life,  the  patrolman  who  en- 
ters a  den  of  desperadoes  at  imminent  personal 
risk  .  .  .  is  as  much  entitled  to  the  commendation 
of  heroism  as  a  soldier  who  does  his  duty  in  war 
can  possibly  be. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  General  Chit- 
tenden's paper  is  perhaps  the  somewhat 
novel  point  made  by  him,  that  heroism  is  no 
longer  to  be  confined  to  the  individual,  but 
is  applicable  to  the  state  as  a  whole.  "  There 
is  work  on  a  grand  scale  worthy  of  the  highest 
devotion  of  a  nation's  efforts.  There  are 
battles  to  be  fought — with  nature  and  with 
man — not  less  important  than  the  battles  of 
old,  though  their  fields  of  action  may  not  be 
baptized  in  men's  blood."  As  a  concrete 
example  is  cited  our  war  of  1898,  whose  pur- 
pose "was  wholly  altruistic."  The  general 
goes  on  to  say: 

Since  that  time  we  have  undertaken  another 
war — for  it  is  not  a  violent  stretch  of  fancy  to 


apply  this  term  to  the  conquest  of  Panama.  It  is 
a  war  against  the  obstacles  of  nature,  against 
disease  and  pestilence,  its  purpose  truly  national 
and  worthy,  and  its  magnitude  beyond  the  re- 
sources of  any  lesser  agency  than  the  government. 
Its  cost  is  about  the  same  as  what  the  Spanish 
War  would  have  cost,  if  managed  on  an  efficient 
basis.  The  number  of  men,  with  the  length  of 
time  engaged,  make  a  greater  amount  of  service 
than  the  armed  struggle  required. 

Now  while  these  two  great  and  necessary  tasks 
fell  to  our  nation  to  accomplish,  the  second  is  by 
far  the  more  valuable  and  inspiring  as  an  example 
for  the  future.  It  is  constructive  without  involv- 
ing destruction.  Instead  of  accomplishing  a  work 
through  the  agency  of  armed  conflict  with  all  its 
debasing  accompaniments,  it  proceeds  on  exactly 
the  opposite  principle.  There  is  greater  efficiency, 
equal  earnestness  and  devotion,  a  higher^moral 
tone,  and  with  it  all  a  combination  of  effort  which 
the  most  thoroughly  organized  military  movement 
would  find  it  difficult  to  surpass.  .  .  .  Inciden- 
tally, and  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  is  the 
definite  proof  which  this  enterprise  furnishes  that 
government  —  the  agency  of  a  people  acting  col- 
lectively—  can  grapple  with  great  civil  problems 
as  efficiently  as  with  military.  As  an  object  lesson 
in  many  ways  it  stands  foremost  among  the 
mighty  achievements  of  history.  As  an  example 
of  national  heroism — the  making  of  a  great  sacri- 
fice to  accomplish  a  worthy  purpose — it  may  rank 
with  the  most  righteous  wars. 

This  superb  example  of  national  eff'ort  should 
become  a  mighty  bulwark  of  the  peace  cause,  for 
it  effectually  refutes  the  militarist  claim  that  with- 
out war  real  concentration  of  national  energy  is 
impossible. 

The  conquest  of  the  e\dl  side  of  human 
nature  in  all  its  public  phases,  the  myriad 
legions  of  graft,  social  problems  of  tremen- 
dous magnitude, — all  these  await  the  earnest 
energy  of  minds  now  devoted  to  the  problems 
of  war.  The  true  age  of  heroism  "will  not 
be  that  of  Alexander  or  Caesar,  or  Napoleon," 
but  one  in  which  the  virtues  of  militarism 
will  find  a  higher  expression,  while  its  vices, 
especially  the  horrors  of  war,  will  be  laid  aside. 


THE   CHURCHES'    NEED    OF  THE    EFFICIENCY 

ENGINEER 


"LJUXLEY  once  characterized  science  as 
■'■-'■  "  trained  and  organized  common  sense." 
Recently  the  business  man  is  having  his  com- 
mon sense  organized  and  trained  to  work  in 
ways  similar  to  those  of  science.  And  beyond 
the  field  of  business  into  which  the  scientific 
method  is  now  pressing,  writes  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Samuel  W.  Dike  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Theology  (Chicago),  lies  still  another  which  it 
must  of  necessity  soon  enter.  Dr.  Dike  re- 
fers to  "that  presented  by  the  organization 
and  work  of  churches,  especially  those  of  the 


more  independent  type,  but  in  some  degree 
all  of  them,  at  least  all  the  Protestant 
churches."     He  adds: 

The  scientific  method  has  long  been  at  work  in 
biblical  study  and  theology,  stimulated  and  com- 
pelled anew  by  the  influence  of  the  evolutionary 
theory,  .  .  .  but,  strange  to  say,  it  has  made  little 
progress  in  the  kindred  study  of  church  organiza- 
tion. .  .  .  But  no  one  who  reflects  on  the  subject 
can  fail  to  see  that  the  same  motives  that  have 
driven  us  to  a  large  use  of  the  scientific  method  in 
matters  of  religious  thought  will  inevitably  compel 
us  to  take  it  with  us  into  the  problems  of  practical 
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religious  work.  In  fact  this  has  already  taken 
place  to  some  extent  in  general  religious  work  out- 
side the  local  church  organizations.  The  conten- 
tion of  this  paper  is  that  it  must  take  place  within 
the  local  churches  themselves. 

In  illustration  of  the  existing  need,  and  as 
fairly  representing  the  condition  of  the  organ- 
ization of  the  greater  part  of  the  churches  of 
considerable  size  in  more  than  one  denomina- 
tion and  to  some  extent  the  situation  in  most 
Christian  bodies  in  the  more  progressive 
parts  of  the  country,  Dr.  Dike  cites  from  a 
report  actually  made  to  a  Congregational 
church  "in  a  more  than  usually  intelligent 
community."     This  report  said  in  part: 

Let  us  look  at  the  composition  and  constitution 
of  this  church.  It  has  a  pastor,  a  board  of  deacons, 
a  clerk,  a  treasurer,  three  committees  of  its  own 
and  two  joint  committees  with  the  ecclesiastical 
society.  Within  the  last  few  years  it  has  had  con- 
nected with  it  fifteen  or  more  different  organiza- 
tions and  societies  that  are  so  far  related  to  the 
church  that  their  meetings  are  held  with  it  and 
their  reports  made  to  it  at  the  annual  church 
meeting.  .  .  .  There  is  also  an  ecclesiastical  soci- 
ety, so  called,  which  is  the  legal  representative  of 
the  church.  ...  A  very  few  of  these  bodies  are  in 
constitutional  connection  with  the  church.  .  .  . 
Your  committee  cannot  tell  how  many  of  the 
women  of  the  church  interest  themselves  in  one  or 
more  of  their  societies  for  missionary  work  or  how 
many  are  in  none.  Nor  have  we  inquired  how  far 
the  several  committees  overlap  each  other's  field, 
nor  where  they  support  each  other  best  or  possibly 
interfere  with  one  another's  work.  At  present 
there  are  no  organizations  for  men  only.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  general  business  committee  or  execu- 
tive board  through  which  the  church  and  many  of 
these  agencies  can  easily  be  kept  in  close  touch  with 
each  other.  .  .  .  Besides  the  inevitable  inefficiency 
of  this  generally  loose  organization  there  must  be  a 
considerable  waste  of  time  by  the  pastor  and  others 
in  getting  the  right  persons  together  for  various 
purposes. 

This  situation  is  much  like  that  in  a  factory 
which  had  from  time  to  time  introduced  dif- 
ferent machines  to  meet  real  or  supposed 
needs,  and  had  run  them  all  at  top  speed  with 
little  regard  for  the  precise  amount  and  qual- 
ity of  work  from  each  machine  which  the  gen- 
eral objects  of  the  factory  required.     Yet 

nobody  tries  to  keep  in  touch,  nobody  can,  with 
this  variety  of  independent  effort  but  the  minister. 
There  is  no  central  board  nor  anything  else  that 
can  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  all  these  activities. 
The  overworked  minister  is  distracted  with  the 
effort  he  feels  he  must  make  to  know  something 
about  all  of  them.  He  feels  that  he  is  made  a 
"Jack-at-all-trades."  And  yet  men  of  affairs, 
accustomed  to  methodical  systems  by  which 
they  have  the  oversight  of  their  own  business 
easily  arranged  and  carefully  distributed,  do 
not  lift  a  finger  to  secure  like  efficiency  in  their 
own  churches. 


Applying  the  comparative  method,  the 
weakness  of  the  existing  situation  is  more 
clearly  seen.  Whereas  business,  civic  affairs, 
and  education  have  each  passed  from  the 
original  stage,  through  that  of  differentiation, 
into  a  third  stage — that  of  social  develop- 
ment, and  are  now  busy  with  the  task  of 
reorganization  in  social  wholes,  to  increase 
their  efficiency,  the  average  church  of  to-day 
is  still  "in  the  second  stage,  confronting  the 
need  of  entering  the  third,  but  yet  hardly 
conscious  of  the  fact." 

Probably  neither  business  nor  civil  affairs  nor 
education  ever  carried  the  practice  of  individual- 
ism in  work  and  organization  to  the  extreme  which 
has  been  reached  in  many  churches.  Nowhere 
else  probably  have  the  waste  and  inefficiency  re- 
sulting from  this  chaotic  condition  become  so  great 
as  it  is  in  the  field  of  religion.  ...  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  at  present  the  church  is  far  behind  the  times 
in  ordinary  organization  and  seriously  lacking  in 
efficiency.  .  .  .  Certainly  there  is  a  field  for  the 
efficiency  engineer  in -the  church  if  anywhere.  .  .  . 
The  teamwork  of  a  baseball  nine  or  of  a  football 
game  ought  to  bring  shame  to  the  face  of  the  intel- 
ligent church  member  when  he  compares  it  with 
the  crude  cooperation  of  his  church  societies. 

Dr.  Dike  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the 
church  is  in  the  same  field  with  business,  the 
school,  the  municipality,  the  corporation,  and 
that  therefore  it  has  within  it  all  the  essen- 
tials of  their  problems."  He  holds  that  it  is  a 
sad  thing  for  the  church  and  for  society  if  the 
church  fails  to  see  this  and  to  act  accordingly. 

Here  is  a  fundamental  reason  why  the  church 
should  increase  its  efficiency- by  scientifio  methods 
— it  loses  its  touch  with  society  and  its  power  over 
society  if  its  spiritual  power  is  not  expressed  in  the 
thought  and  language  of  society  itself  as  these 
appear  in  social  laws  and  methods  of  work.  If  the 
church  would  have  society  listen  to  its  message,  it 
must  itself  hear  the  message  which  society  has  for 
its  own  ear. 

As  Dr.  Dike  quaintly  puts  it,  the  task  of 
the  ecclesiastical  engineer  may  not  be  so  easy 
as  that  of  the  efficiency  engineer  in  directing 
the  laying  of  brick;  but  he  has  it  on  his  hands 
nevertheless,  and  if  this  is  true  he  can  and 
must  perform  it. 

Mistakes  of  course  will  be  made.  Empirical 
methods  will  be  mistaken  for  science  and  even 
crude  rule-of-thumb  procedure  will  hold  the  field 
in  many  places.  But  it  is  not  hard  to  see  that  the 
present  need,  the  demand  of  business  men  who 
feel  keenly  the  lack  of  efficiency  in  the  present 
chaotic  character  of  church  organization,  and  the 
sweep  of  the  modern  scientific  movement  as  a 
whole  will  in  time  change  the  entire  situation.  For 
the  situation,  discouraging  as  it  appears  to  be  from 
one  point  of  view,  is  in  reality  one  of  the  greatest 
promise. 
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ROYALTY'S   OPENING  WEEK   IN   OTTAWA 


A  COMBINATION  of  new  faces  in  govern- 
•^^  ment  chairs  and  a  brand-new  Governor- 
General  of  the  Royal  Purple  helped  to  make 
Ottawa  the  capital  of  capitals  during  that 
opening  week  in  November  of  last  year. 
There  were  three  distinct  functions  in  the 
week's  ceremonies:  the  election  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Wed- 
nesday afternoon,  the  formal  opening  on  the 
following  day,  and  the  drawing-room  on 
Saturday  night.  In  the  Canadian  Magazine, 
Mr.  A.  Lambert  Wheeling  gives  an  amusing 
account  of  his  experiences  in  "assisting"  at 
the  several  events.  Of  the  election  of  the 
Speaker  he  says: 

We  crowded  into  the  gallery  of  the  House  to  hear 
those  three  portentous  knocks  of  the  Gentleman 
Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  his  command  that  the 
Commons  attend  the  Governor-General  in  the 
Senate  Chamber,  and  to  see  those  elaborate  bows 
that  are  the  envy  of  fat  men.  In  the  scramble 
we  got  a  seat  in  the  gallery  and  saw  the  House 
fqoled.  It  wasn't  the  Governor-General  who  re- 
ceived them,  but  his  deputy.  Sir  Charles  Fitz- 
patrick.  It  was  a  mean  trick  to  play  them;  but 
they  didn't  appear  a  bit  disappointed  when  they 
were  told  that  the  Go\'ernor-General  did  not  see 
fit  to  summon  Parliament  until  a  Speaker  was 
appointed.  Accordingly  the  members  of  the  House 
and  myself  rushed  back  to  get  that  bit  of  formality 
over  with  to  please  his  Royal  Highness.  ...  It 
was  the  first  official  meeting  of  the  man  who  had 
lost  a  forlorn  hope  and  the  other  who  had  been 
given  his  chance  and  had  taken  it.  .  .  .  Lauricr 
sat  a  little  lower  in  the  chair  facing  south,  in  spite 
of  the  more-than-formal  applause  that  greeted 
him  from  the  benches.  The  jaunty,  tlebonair  air 
was  lacking,  and  there  was  no  substitute  handy. 
No  mere  man  could  calmly  ignore  the  cold  spot 
around  his  temples  where  the  laurel  wreath  had 
worn  a  groove  for  fifteen  unchallenged  years.  And 
when  he  rose  to  the  Premier's  nomination  of 
Speaker,  Laurier,  the  aff'able,  the  sunny,  had  lost 
his  smile — no  not  lost  it,  merely  lost  control  of  it. 
It  was  there,  flickering  around  to  show  that  it  was 
in,  but  not  at  home  to  strangers. 

At  the  formal  opening  on  the  following  day 
a  bargain  counter  is  a  mild  demonstration 
compared  with  that  rush  to  that  gallery. 
The  Senate  Chamber  was  "a  fit  frame  for  the 
fine  old  men  who  appeared  on  the  center  of 
the  floor  in  every  black  costume  from  the 
business  suit  to  evening  dress." 

Behind  them  sat  the  wives  and  "unmarried 
daughters"  of  the  Senators  and  members.  The 
rules  called  for  that,  but  many  an  "unmarried 
daughter"  had  "Mrs."  before  her  name  outside 
the  walls. 

All  was  expectation.  Six  red-gowned 
judges  entered  before  the  Governor-General 
and  tried  to  look  comfortable  on  a  round  cosy 
seat  in  front  of  the  throne. 


Present!}'  the  subdued  booming  of  a  cannon  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  the  Governor-General,  and 
it  was  more  than  mere  form  that  brought  the 
crowd  to  its  feet  as  the  Duke  entered,  leading  the 
Duchess.  Some  of  the  women  spectators  rather 
favored  the  two  pretty  little  pages  in  red  coats, 
with  black  velvet  and  lace  cuffs,  and  Miss  Pelly, 
the  lady-in-waiting,  was  really  worth  more  than  a 
second  glance;  but  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  who 
walked  slowly  up  the  aisle  with  their  right  hands 
touching,  were  the  emblems  of  the  authority  that 
reigns  at  Ottawa  and  farther  away  in  England. 
The  strain  of  silence  remained  until  the  Governor- 
General  had  taken  his  scat,  and  the  accent  of  the 
French  Speaker  of  the  Senate  was  a  welcome  relief 
as  he  announced  to  the  "Gentlemen  of  the  Senate" 
that  "his  Royal  Highness  the  Governor-General," 
etc.  It  was  rather  a  pleasing  little  touch  that  the 
Duchess  should  show  her  superiority  to  the  posi- 
tion of  mere  figurehead  in  the  ceremony  when  she 
coolly  removed  the  Duke's  glasses  from  a  small 
case  she  carried  and  handed  them  to  him  to  read 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne.  And  after  the  man 
in  the  Field  Marshal's  uniform  had  read  in  quiet 
English  and  perfect  Parisian  French,  raising  his 
hat  at  each  mention  of  the  two  Houses,  she  reached 
over  and,  taking  his  glasses  from  his  hand,  re- 
jilaced  them  in  the  case. 

But  the  event  of  the  week  was,  of  course, 
the  drawing-room.  Every  conveyance  in 
Ottawa  was  expected,  according  to  agree- 
ment, to  report  at  six  different  places  at  one 
and  the  same  time  between  six  and  nine 
o'clock.  Mr.  Wheeling  was  fortunate  in  the 
matter  of  getting  to  the  House.  Coming 
back — that  was  another  story. 

Presentation  at  the  drawing-room  is  simple, 
but  elaborate.  You  haven't  much  to  do  yourself, 
but  there  is  much  ceremony  in  connection  with  it. 
Outside  the  brass  bar  at  the  back  of  the  room  a 
red-coated  man  takes  one  of  your  cards  and  tosses 
it  into  a  waste-paper  basket  that  is  already  nearly 
full.  Then  to  the  strains  of  an  orchestra  in  the 
lobby  you  march  in  single  file  up  the  chamber  be- 
tween two  rows  of  red  and  bUie-coated  officers. 
Near  the  throne  your  other  card  is  taken  by  an 
aide,  who  passes  it  to  another,  who  does  likewise, 
and  when  it  reaches  the  fourth  man  your  name  is 
shouted  out  in  a  tone  that  makes  you  wonder  if 
that  was  what  your  parents  intended.  And  then, 
although  you  have  not  been  able  to  see  how  the  one 
ahead  of  you  made  his  bow  on  a'ccount  of  the 
crowding  soldiers,  you  sidle  across  to  the  Duke,  en- 
deavoring to  combine  a  front  view  with  a  side 
step.  You  bow,  goodness  knows  how!  You  sidle 
along  until  you  face  the  Duchess  and  bow  again. 
By  this  time  you  are  morally  certain  that  >-ou 
didn't  do  it  riglit  the  first  time  and  must  make  an 
alteration  in  this  one,  with  the  result  that  you 
don't  wait  to  back  off,  but  fling  yourself  among  the 
soldiers  on  the  other  side  like  the  prodigal  son 
returning  to  his  father.  The  next  step  is  to  go  up 
into  the  gallery  if  you  can  get  there,  and  laugh  at 
the  bows  that  follow. 

For  brilliance  of  color  and  dress,  for  grandeur 
of  scene,  for  number  of  people  who  are  willing  to 
stand  half  a  day,  for  variety  of  forms,  the  drawing- 
room  of  191 1  stands  as  a  record  in  Canada. 
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DICKENS   AND   JOHN    FORSTER 


C'EW  biographies  have  been  read  with 
*•  greater  interest  by  an  expectant  pubhc 
than  the  "Life"  of  Charles  Dickens  by  John 
Forster,  which  Wilkie  CoUins  once  humor- 
ously described  as  "the  life  of  John  Forster 
with  occasional  anecdotes  of  Charles  Dick- 
ens." The  appearance  of  the  Memorial 
Edition  of  this  work  affords  Mr.  George  H. 
Casamajor  in  the  Bookman  (New  York)  the 
opportunity  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  relations 
of  the  great  novelist  and  his  great  biographer. 
That  Forster  is  entitled  to  this  characteriza- 
tion, no  less  a  critic  than  Thomas  Carlyle 
admitted  when  he  estimated  that,  through 
the  "Life,"  Forster  took  "rank,  in  essential 
respects,  parallel  to  Boswell  himself,  though 
on  widely  different  grounds."  Dickens  and 
his  biographer,  who  were  about  of  an  age, 
first  met  at  the  house  of  Harrison  Sinsworth 
in  London  toward  the  close  of  1836. 

To  Forster,  Dickens  took  amazingly  from  the 
very  first.  It  was  only  a  short  time  after  the  two 
men  had  begun  to  see  each  other  constantly  that 
the  young  novelist  wrote,  "I  look  back  with  un- 
mingled  pleasure  to  every  link  which  each  ensuing 
week  has  added  to  the  chain  of  an  attachment. 
It  shall  go  hard,  I  hope,  ere  anything  but  death 
impair  the  toughness  of  a  bond  now  so  firmly 
riveted." 

The  basis  of  the  friendship  was  the  heartfelt 
gratitude  of  an  author  to  a  critic  who  sympathises 
with  and  encourages  him.  In  truth,  Forster  was 
the  first  to  proclaim  Dickens'  genius,  and  the  only 
one  of  the  critics  to  maintain  this  attitude  through- 
out the  novelist's  productive  years. 

Forster  took  a  sort  of  proprietary  interest 
in  Dickens,  regarding  him  in  a  sense  as  his 
"  discovery."  Dickens,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
portrayed  his  friend  and  mentor  in  his  writ- 
ings, though  apparently  Forster  did  not  de- 
tect the  fact. 

Although  Forster  examined  proofs  of  everything 
Dickens  wrote,  criticized  and  discussed  them,  the 
last  thing  to  catch  his  eye  would  have  been  any 
description  of  himself;  nevertheless  he  appears  un- 
mistakably now  and  then  in  the  novelist's  pages. 
The  character  of  John  Podsnap  in  "Our  Mutual 
Friend"  contains  most  of  these  descriptive  touches, 
and  the  circle  of  intimate  friends  chuckled  with 
glee  over  what  had  passed  the  censor,  whose  dig- 
nity would  have  been  greatly  offended  if  he  had 
realized  there  had  been  any  such  portraiture.  The 
following  characterizations  were  declared  by  those 
who  knew  to  be  abolutely  true  to  life:  "Mr.  Pod- 
snap  settled  that  whatever  he  put  behind  him  he 
put  out  of  existence."  "  He  had,  however,  acquired 
a  peculiar  flourish  of  his  right  arm  in  clearing  the 
world  of  its  difficulties."  "As  so  eminently  re- 
spectable a  man,  Mr.  Podsnap  was  sensible  of  its 
bemg  required  of  him  to  take  Providence  under  his 
protection.    Consequently  he  always  knew  exactly 


what  Providence  meant.  Inferior  and  less  re- 
spectable people  might  fall  short  of  that  mark,  but 
Mr.  Podsnap  was  always  up  to  it." 

Forster  in  1835  had  been  engaged  to 
marry  Letitia  Landon  (L.  E.  L.),  but  the 
match  was  broken  off,  and  he  settled  at  58 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  London,  pictured  in 
"Bleak  House"  as  the  chambers  of  Mr.  Tulk- 
inghorn.  In  1856  Forster,  who  had  come  to 
be  regarded  as  a  confirmed  bachelor,  surprised 
his  friends  by  marrying  the  widow  of  Henry 
Colburon,  the  publisher.  The  marriage  was 
a  very  happy  one,  and  within  two  years  of 
it  Forster  was  called  upon  to  arrange  the 
disrupted  household  of  his  friend.  Mr. 
Casamajor  gives  the  details  of  the  con- 
ditions of  Dickens's  domestic  troubles  at 
some  length,  but  lack  of  space  prevents  their 
notice  here. 

As  years  went  by  a  change  came  over  the 
relations  between  Forster  and  Dickens, 

although  "the  toughness  of  the  bond  now  so  firmly 
riveted"  of  which  the  latter  had  written  in  the 
early  days,  was  never  weakened.  On  reaching 
middle  life,  Forster,  as  Edmund  Yates  has  ex- 
pressed it,  "was  almost  as  much  over  as  Dickens 
was  under  their  actual  years."  Forster's  natural 
temperament  had  caused  him  to  age  more  rapidly 
than  the  buoyant,  light-hearted  Dickens.  He  had 
been  made  a  member  of  the  Lunacy  Commission, 
and  the  official  work  was  very  harassing.  Besides, 
he  was  now  falling  into  ill-health,  and  in  his  later 
years  was  a  martyr  to  gout  in  the  chest.  It  is, 
therefore,  only  natural  that  we  cease  to  find  him 
the  preferred  companion  of  Dickens's  "lighter 
hour" — a  place  which  was  now  filled  by  Wilkie 
Collins.  Forster  did  not  believe  he  would  live  to 
perform  the  task  of  writing  his  friend's  biography, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  survived  him  for  the 
space  of  six  years. 

The  first  volume  of  the  "Life"  appeared  in 
1872,  the  second  in  the  following  year. 

The  first  volume  contained  one  great  surprise — 
it  amounted  to  a  sensation — not  only  for  the  public 
but  for  Dickens's  closest  friends.  A  secret  of  his 
early  life,  hidden  from  his  wife  even,  was  revealed. 
Some  of  the  details  of  David  Copperfield's  pathetic 
youth  were  now  known  to  be  autobiographical. 
Murdstonc  and  Grinby's  wine  warehouse  was 
really  Jonathan  Warren's  shoe-blacking  establish- 
ment. At  the  age  of  ten,  while  his  father  was  in 
the  Marshalsca  Prison  for  debt,  Dickens  had  workd 
at  Warren's  for  a  few  shillings  a  week.  In  after 
years  the  novelist  became  exceedingly  sensitive 
in  regard  to  this  experience — it  was  his  skeleton  in 
the  closet — and  Forster  alone  of  his  circle  knew 
the  facts,  which  had  been  communicated  in  an 
autobiographical  sketch. 

Even  the  Dickens  family,  when  they  learned  of 
the  episode,  wished  the  matter  touched  upon  as 
lightly  as  possible,  but  Forster,  always  resentful 
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of  interference,  printed  the  story  in  Dickens'  own 
words.  And  yet  it  seems  as  if  retrospection  must 
have  clothed  the  incident,  for  Dickens,  in  more 
importance,  and  developed  more  self-pity  than  it 
really  deserved.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the 
boy  as  reconciled  to  his  lot,  and  enjoying  the  small 
sum  placed  at  his  disposal.  Forster  believes  that 
the  experience  really  did  him  harm  by  sharpening 
the  fierce  individualism  which  so  often  marred  his 
genial  nature,  but  others  have  thought  him  the 
gainer  by  this  early  contact  with  some  of  the 
sterner  realities. 


The  present  edition,  in  honor  of  the  Dick- 
ens centenary,  is  described  as  a  delight  to 
all  who  love  him.  The  text  stands  unchanged 
but  the  great  mass  of  illustrative  matter 
makes  it  as  complete  a  pictorial  as  it  is  a 
written  record  of  the  novelist's  career.  Hun- 
dreds of  portraits  and  views  depict  the  people 
he  knew,  the  scenes  he  described,  and  the 
places  in  which  his  life  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  was  spent. 


THE   LOVES    OF   CHARLES    DICKENS 


P^NGLISH  biographers,  much  inclined  to 
*^  see  in  their  heroes  only  superior  geniuses, 
are  wont  to  ignore  their  private  life,  the  reve- 
lations of  which  might,  they  fear,  tarnish  an 
illustrious  renown.  Moreover,  the  definition 
of  love,  according  to  certain  English  authors, 
differs  sensibly  from  that  commonly  given 
by  French  writers.  Quite  recently  a  British 
psychologist  asserted  that  all  that  was  not 
imique  was  not  love — a  fine  conception  de- 
manding that  love  should  be  a  perfect  and 
definitive  transport ;  but  is  it  a  truly  human 
one? 

The  souls  of  modern  creatures,  by  turns 
skeptical,  inquiet,  sad,  and  haughty,  are  they 
not  subject  to  love,  to  hate,  to  forget,  and  to 
love  anew— perpetually  beginning  over  and 
over  again  until  the  last  passion  asserts  its 
supremacy  and  the  ripened  mind  is  no  longer 
illusioned?  M.  Paul-Louis  Hervier,  who 
thus  writes  in  the  Mercure  de  France,  applies 
his  remarks  to  the  biographers  of  Charles 
Dickens,  who,  he  asserts,  did  not  care  to  ex- 
amine his  life  from  the  amorous  point  of  view. 
*  Were  they  afraid  that  they  could  no  longer 
portray  the  novelist  under  the  characteristic 
traits  so  long  familiar?  Dickens  is  known  to 
have  been  a  very  honorable  man,  an  indefati- 
gable worker.  His  whole  life  was  one  con- 
tinual succession  of  struggles  and  labors.  But 
not  one  word  of  love  does  one  glean  from 
his  English  biographers.  Now  Dickens  pos- 
sessed a  heart  that  was  susceptible  to  all  the 
emotions,  to  gratitude,  to  strong  affection,  to 
pity;  and  this  heart  spoke  many  times  from 
the  day  when  as  a  young  man  he  fell  in  love 
with  a  golden-haired  girl  until  the  day  that 
he  died,  exhausted  through  having  miscalcu- 
lated his  strength  in  relentless  combat,  waged 
in  order  to  gain  a  competency  for  the  children 
whom  he  adored. 

M.  Hervier  fails  to  see  why  a  study  of  the 
amorous  sentiments  of  the  great  novelist 
should  injure  his  fame. 


One  seeks  in  vain  in  his  life-details  those  in- 
trigues, those  caprices,  those  almost  daily  adven- 
tures with  which  certain  French  writers  have  com- 
plicated their  existence.  As  vainly  does  one  search 
for  commonplace  love  affairs  in  his  times  of  pov- 
erty and  for  easy  conquests  in  the  time  of  hi? 
glory,  when  a  public  idolatry  environed  him  and.he 
was  the  most  widely  read  author  in  all  England. 
This  is  doubtless  why  the  biographers,, especially 
John  Forster,  never  studied  the  love  affairs  of 
Dickens.  His  life  lacking  all  piquant  incidents  of 
an  amorous  nature,  they  did  not  care  to  delve  in  it. 
.  .  .  Let  us,  therefore,  raise  the  veil,  and  do  so 
with  so  much  the  less  hesitation  in  that  nothing  will 
be  disclosed  to  shock  or  offend  the  admirers  of  the 
great  English  romancer. 

M.  Hervier  begins  by  recounting  a  boy-and- 
girl  affair  of  the  early  youth  of  Dickens.  His 
father  had  recently  come  to  reside  in  Chat- 
ham. Charles  was  but  five  or  six  years  old, 
"a  lovely,  merry  boy  whose  beauty  was 
praised  by  the  dames  of  Chatham."  Little 
Lucy,  the  daughter  of  a  neighbor,  a  girl  "with 
magnificent  hair  which  fell  in  golden  tresses 
on  her  young  shoulders, ' '  became  his  playmate, 
and  "many  happy  years  followed."  Lucy 
of  the  golden  locks  was  never  forgotten. 

Why  this  simple  anecdote?  To  prove  that  it  is 
well  sometimes  to  study  the  inner  sentiments  of  a 
writer,  as  they  serve  to  explain  certain  of  his  works. 
This  Lucy  became  the  inspirer  of  Dickens.  We 
find  her  with  her  golden  hair  in  no  fewer  than  five 
of  Dickens'  novels. 


We  now  come  to  a  more  serious  affair. 
Dickens,  having  learned  stenography,  was 
trying  his  hand  at  reporting.  He  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  bank  clerk  named  Kolle 
who  was  smitten  with  the  daughter  of  a  Lom- 
bard Street  banker  named  Beadnell.  A 
friend  of  Kolle's  paid  court  to  another  sister. 
In  course  of  time  Dickens  was  presented  to 
the  Beadnell  family  and  met  a  third  sister, 
Maria.  Dickens  was  at  this  time  exceed- 
ingly lonesome,  and,  doubtless,  following  the 
dictates  of  his  brain  rather  than  those  of  his 
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heart,  he  emulated  the  example  of  his  two 
friends  and  "attached"  himself  to  the  fair 
Maria.  Concerning  the  progress  and  ending 
of  this  lovemaking,  M.  Hervier  says  in  sub- 
stance: 

Certain  letters  published  by  Prof.  George  Pierce 
Baker  of  Harvard  in  his  little  book,  "Charles 
Dickens  and  Maria  Beadnell,"  recently  printed  for 
private  circulation,  prove  that  "David  Copper- 
field"  is  a  more  complete  autobiography  than 
had  been  generally  supposed;  for  all  the  love  ad- 
ventures of  David  were  those  of  Dickens  himself. 
They  prove  also  that  Maria  Beadnell  was  the 
original  of  Dora  Spenlow  in  "David  Copperfield  " 
and  of  Flora  Pinching  in  "Little  Dorrit."  Dickens 
received  his  conge  from  Maria's  parents,  the  young 
lady  was  sent  off  to  Paris,  and  the  separation  was 
complete.  For  four  years  Dickens  continued  to 
hope,  but  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  a  coldly 
worded  letter  from  the  young  lady  put  an  end  to 
his  projects.  In  1836  he  married  Kate  Hogarth; 
in  1845  Maria  wedded  Henry  Louis  Winter. 
Dickens  and  Maria  met  again,  and  he  has  recorded 
the  interview  in  "Little  Dorrit"  in  these  words: 
"Flora,  always  tall,  had  grown  to  be  very  broad  too 
and  short  of  breath;  but  that  was  not  much. 
Flora,  whom  he  had  left  a  lily,  had  become  a 
peony;  but  that  was  not  much.  Flora,  who  had 
seemed  enchanting  in  all  she  had  said  and  thought, 
was  diffuse  and  silly.  That  was  much.  Flora, 
who  had  been  spoiled  and  artless  long  ago,  was 


determined  to  be  spoiled  and  artless  now.     That 
was  a  fatal  blow." 

M.  Hervier  deals  somewhat  fully  with 
Dickens's  married  life,  recounting  the  advent 
into  the  household  of  Mary  Hogarth,  one  of 
the  two  sisters  of  Mrs.  Dickens,  who  ulti- 
mately became  the  novelist's  confidante;  her 
sudden  death  (May  7,  1837)  and  its  effect  on 
Dickens,  to  the  e.xtent  of  delaying  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  "Pickwick"  numbers;  and 
of  the  installation  at  Gad's  Hill  of  Georgina 
Hogarth,  Mrs.  Dickens's  other  sister,  Mrs. 
Dickens  remaining  in  London;  and  conclud- 
ing with  the  following  passage: 

In  all  this  one  is  forced  to  a  conclusion  which  is 
entirely  to  the  honor  of  the  novelist.  He  had 
great  need  of  affection.  As  a  child  the  little  Lucy 
of  the  golden  tresses  was  his  preference;  later,  Maria 
Beadnell  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  oft-drcamed- 
of  sharer  of  his  solitude;  after  his  marriage  with 
Kate  Hogarth,  who  proved  a  brave  mother  but 
indolent  and  without  force  of  character,  Mary  be- 
came the  joy  of  his  existence;  finally,  later  in  life 
when  suffering  had  seized  upon  a  worn-out  frame, 
he  appealed  to  the  devotion  of  his  sister-in  law 
Georgina,  faithful  attendant,  quick  and  kind. 
Nothing  in  this  record  hinders  us  from  conclud- 
ing with  the  English  biographers:  "Dickens  was 
a  truly  honorable  man." 


Lof>rn;lu,  lay;,  by  Mr 


K.   J.   Mr 


AN  OLD   DICKENS    PAINTING   JUST   BROUGHT   TO    LIGHT 

(From  left  to  right  the  characters  represented  are  Sam  Weller.  Pickwick,  Little  Nell  (in  foreground),  Barnaby  Rudge, 

Fagin,  Dickens,  Oliver  Tw-ist,  Quilp.  Micawber,  and  Bill  Sikos.     William  H.  Beards  canvas  showing 

the  novelist  and  his  characters,  painted  in  1870,  and  popular  as  an  engraving) 
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THE  IRISH  THEATER  AS  AN  EXPONENT  OF 

THE  IRISH  PEOPLE 


TF  any  one  is  entitled  to  speak  for  or  of  the 
Irish  Theater,  it  is  surely  Lady  Gregory. 
In  season  and  out  of  season  she  has  labored 
for  its  welfare;  she  has  been  in  the  fullest 
sense  its  "guide,  philosopher,  and  friend"; 
she  has  stood  bravely  by  it  in  its  hours  of 
trial;  and  has  rightfully  shared  in  its  many 
successes.  Consequently  the  short  article 
from  her  pen  in  the  Yale  Review  on  this  sub- 
ject is  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  Where 
Irish  literature  is  concerned,  observes  Lady 
Gregory,  the  nineteenth  century  was  a  chilly 
and  scanty  one.  Miss  Edgeworth's  novels, 
delightful  in  themselves,  were,  as  regards 
the  life  of  Ireland  and  the  people  of  Ireland, 
"patronizing,  artificial,  taking  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  a  simple  peasantry,  grateful  for  small 
mercies,  and  an  impulsive,  prodigal  land- 
lord, who,  repentant,  leaves  the  husks  of 
London,  and  wins  Heaven  in  eating  his  own 
mutton  at  home."  In  the  same  patronizing 
strain  wrote  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  As 
for  songs,  the  only  ones  belonging  to  Ireland 
heard  by  Lady  Gregory  in  her  childhood 
Were  the  melodies  of  Thomas  Moore. 

The  ten  or  twelve  years  that  followed  the 
outbreak  of  the  land  war  in  Ireland  were 
supposedly  barren  ones;  yet  all  through 
these  years  "a  group  of  scholars  had  gone 
on  with  their  work  of  translating  the  old 
Irish  manuscripts,  the  mass  of  which  ma- 
terial had  found  its  way  into  the  poetry  of 
Sir  Samuel  Ferguson  and  Aubrey  deVere." 
Charles  Stewart  Parnell  died  in  1891,  and 
"in  the  quarrels  that  followed  and  the  break- 
ing of  hopes  the  imagination  of  Ireland  was 
set  free."  Lady  Gregory  thus  describes  the 
inception  of  the  movement  that  found  its 
exponent  in  the  Irish  Theater: 

It  was  soon  after  Parnell's  death  that  the  mir- 
acle happened.  The  Gaelic  League  was  set  on 
foot  by  Mr.  Douglas  Hyde.  It  was  a  movement 
for  keeping  the  Irish  language  a  spoken  one,  with, 
as  a  chief  end,  the  preserving  of  our  nationality. 
Meetings  were  established  through  all  the  Irish- 
speaking  districts,  where  men  and  women,  boys 
and  girls  recite  poems  and  stories  and  songs  in 
the  Irish  tongue,  and  were  given  praises  and  rewards. 
That  docs  not  sound  like  the  beginning  of  a  revo- 
lution, yet  it  was  one.  It  was  the  discovery,  the 
disclosure,  of  the  folk  learning,  the  folk  poetry, 
the  folk  tradition.  That  culture,  that  tradition 
of  learning  had  never  been  forgotten.  Poems  were 
still  being  made  that  were  a  part  of  a  lyric  litera- 
ture that  had  existed  in  Ireland  before  Chaucer 
was  born,  and  was  there  in  gentle  Spenser's 
time.  .  .  .  The  excitement  of  the  discovery  was 
enormous.  .  .  .  I  set  to  work  to  learn  Irish.  ...  It 
was  the  Irish  speaker  who  was  envied. 


AUGUSTA,  I.ADY  GREGORY,  ONE  OF  THE  LEADERS  IN 
THE  REVIVAL  OF  THE  IRISH  THEATER 

The  Irish  Theater  was  caught  into  the  cur- 
rent, and  it  is  that  current.  Lady  Gregory  be- 
lieves, that  has  brought  it  on  its  triumphant 
way. 

It  is  chiefly  knowiT  now  as  a  folk  theater;  it 
has  not  only  the  great  mass  of  primitive  material, 
of  primitive  culture  to  draw  on,  but  it  has  been 
made  a  living  thing  by  the  excitement  of  that  dis- 
covery. Mr.  Yeats  himself  was  swept  into  the 
current  .  .  .  Mr.  Synge  was  caught  in.  .  .  In  his 
return  to  Ireland  just  at  that  time  of  imaginative 
awakening  he  found  fable,  emotion,  style. 

In  the  same  number  of  the  Yale  Review 
appears  an  appreciati^•e  article  by  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Bennett  on  the  j^lays  of  John  M. 
Synge,  who  died  three  years  ago  in  Dublin 
at  the  age  of  thirty-seven.  Synge's  writings, 
which  ha\e  been  published  in  four  volumes, 
consist  of  poems,  translations,  some  fugitive 
prose  pieces,  and  six  plays.  It  is  by  his  plays 
that  he  will  be  remembered.  Like  W.  B. 
Yeats  and  Lady  Gregory,  he  drew  his  in- 
spiration from  the  people  and  the  soil  of 
Ireland.  But  his  work,  says  Mr.  Bennett, 
rises  to  a  higher  region  of  attainment  than 
that  of  his  contemporaries. 
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It  has  the  quality  of  greatness,  and  it  is  great 
because  it  has  strength.  .  .  .  Synge  grasps  reality. 
His  peasants  are  creatures  of  passion  and  joy. 
He  gives  us  a  fearless  picture  of  their  lives.  He  is 
often  terrible,  most  terrible  in  his  humor;  often 
savage  even  to  brutality;  but  the  same  fierce 
energy  gives  an  unknown  depth  to  his  tragedy, 
and  lights  up  with  an  almost  unnatural  brightness 
places  of  beauty  in  his  work.  .  .  .  It  is  his  power  of 
presenting  what  he  sees  without  disguise  that 
stamps  his  work.  .  .  .  We  are  among  a  people  who 
are  still  close  to  earth,  with  something  savage  and 
untamed  in  their  natures,  running  to  violence, 
quick  to  change  from  reckless  joy  to  a  hopeless 
despair. 

Of  "The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World," 
the  presentation  of  which  by  the  Irish  Play- 
ers has  given  rise  to  so  much  unfavorable 
criticism  and  to  unprecedented  scenes  of 
hostility  on  the  part  of  the  audiences,  Mr. 
Bennett  writes: 

It  is  riotous  with  the  quick  rush  of  life,  a  tempest 
of  the  passions  with  the  glare  cf  laughter  at  its 
heart.  Christy  Mahon,  the  Playboy,  comes  to  a 
village  in  the  West  of  Ireland  with  a  great  tale 
of  the  way  he  murdered  his  father.  "He  was  a 
dirty  man,  God  forgive. him,  and  he  getting  old 
and  crusty,  the  way  I  couldn't  put  up  with  him  at 
all."  At  first  he  is  reticent  and  mysterious,  but  ■ 
when  he  finds  himself  greeted  as  a  hero  by  all, 
spoiled  and  made  much  of  by  the  girls,  his  timidity 
yields  to  bravado:  he  waxes  eloquent  and  moves 
thenceforth  in  a  mist  of  glory.  To  Pegeen  only, 
"a  girl  any  moon  of  midnight  would  take  pride  to 
meet,  facing  southwards  on  the  heaths  of  Keel," 
does  he  show  himself  with  all  the  wild  poetry  of 
his  loneliness  and  his  love  and  the  splendor  cast 
about  him  by  his  deed.  But  in  the  midst  of  his 
joy,  the  father  he  was  supposed  to  have  murdered, 
but  had  only  stunned,  "with  the  tap  of  a  loy," 
appears,  seeking  "to  have  the  life"  of  his  son — 
and  Christy's  fame  is  in  the  dust.  All  turn  on  him, 
even  Pegeen  whom  he  had  w^on,  and  the  play  ends 
in  the  wild  scene  where  Christy  and  his  father  are 
driven  out  as  rogues  and  liars. 

It  is  hard  to  convey  anything  of  the  reckless 
movement  of  the  play.  One  has  to  feel  its  riotous 
exuberance.  But  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  restraint, 
the  frank  brutality,  and  the  fierce  joy  of  this  peas- 
ant life,  there  is  no  unsureness  of  artistic  treat- 
ment. The  characters  of  Christy  and  Pegeen 
are  splendidly  conceived.  The  very  violence  of 
their  natures,  set  off  so  strangely  by  the  gentle  in 
them,  makes  them  great  figures. 

All  that  Synge  thought  and  felt  when  he 
lived  among  the  natives  of  the  Aran  Isles 
he  has  conveyed  in  his  "Riders  to  the  Sea," 
which  is  "  without  doubt  his  greatest  achieve- 
ment." It  is  not  so  ambitious  as  "Deirdre 
of  the  Sorrows";  it  lacks  the  richness  of 
"The  Playboy";  but  "within  its  limits- 
it  is  a  brief  play  of  one  act — it  is  perfect." 
Synge  had  no  "ideas"  to  impart,  and  he  did 
not  set  out  to  teach  anything.  For  him  "  the 
end  of  the  drama  was  reality  and  joy,  and 
he  found  both  in  the  life  of  "the  peasants  of 
whom  he  wrote." 


Acting  of  the  Irish  Players 

A  sympathetic  and  appreciative  estimate 
of  the  work  and  art  of  the  Irish  \  national 
theater  and  the  Irish  players  appears  in  the 
Bookman.  The  writer,  Clayton  Hamilton, 
says  of  their  art  in  general: 

Their  acting  is  so  different  from  ours,  in  aim, 
in  spirit,  and  in  method,  that  there  can  he  no 
profit  in  arguing  as  to  whether  it  is  better  or 
whether  it  is  not  so  good.  Their  stage -direc- 
tion is  elementary  and  casual.  They  are  spar- 
ing of  gesticulation.  They  care  far  less  than  we 
do  about  making  appealing  pictures  to  the  eye; 
and  they  care  far  more  than  we  do  about  the 
delicate,  alluring  art  of  reading.  They  never  move 
about  the  stage  unnecessarily,  in  the  fancied  in- 
terest of  visual  variety;  often,  for  long  passages, 
they  merely  sit  still,  or  stand  about,  and  talk. 
But,  with  them,  the  lines  are  all -important. 
Their  plays  are  written  eloquently;  and  they 
repeat  this  written  eloquence  with  an  affectionate 
regard  for  rhythm  and  the  harmony  of  words. 
Character,  not  action,  is  the  dominant  element  in 
the  Irish  plays;  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising 
that  the  Irish  Players  are  inferior  to  our  own  in 
representing  rapid  and  emphatic  action,  and  su- 
perior in  the  delil)erate  and  gradual  portraiture 
of  personality.  All  the  Irish  players  are  what  are 
called,  in  the  slang  of  the  theater,  character  actors. 
But  they  draw  their  portraits  mainly  by  the  means 
of  speech,  and  rely  far  less  than  we  do  on  make-up 
and  facial  expression.  With  them,  as  with  their 
authors,  the  drama  has  returned  to  literature. 


THE  LATE  JOHN  M.  SYXGE,  THE  IRISH  PT.AYWRIGIIT 

(Whose  drama,  "The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World"  has 

attracted  \vorId-\\-ide  attention  to  the  revival  of 

the  Irish  dramatic  movement) 
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IRELAND    TO    BE   SAVED    BY   INTELLECT 


A  T  the  moment  when  the  Irish  players  are 
'^*-  presenting,  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country,  the  plays  of  W.  B.  Yeats,  Lady 
Gregory,  the  late  John  M.  Synge  and  others, 
and  the  Liberal  government  in  Great  Britain 
is  having  serious  troubles  in  making  the  Irish 
accept  Home  Rule,  it  is  particularly  interest- 
ing to  read  the  kindly  essay  on  "how  God  is 
to  save  Ireland,"  by  the  well-known  Irish 
painter,  John  Butler  Yeats,  father  of  the 
playwright.  This  essay,  which  appears  in 
the  Independent,  sets  forth  the  Yeats  ideal: 
that  it  is  much  more  important  to  consider 
how  to  live  than  to  study  how  to  make  a 
living. 

"Ireland,"  says  Mr.  Yeats,  "is  to  be  res- 
cued neither  by  Belfast  nor  by  England, 
neither  by  priests  nor  by  parsons,  but  by  its 
artists."  The  Irish  home,  Mr.  Yeats  insists, 
is  infinitely  superior  to  the  English  home, 
because  the  Irish  are  a  healthy  people.  They 
have  "not  brought  up  generations  of  children 
in  the  awful  conditions  of  the  manufacturing 
towns  of  prosperous  England — the  weak 
hair,  the  bandy  legs,  the  physical  droop,  that 
stamp  so  many  poor  Englishmen  to-day,  we 
have  escaped.  We  are,  of  course,  out  at  the 
elbows,  and  little  regarded  in  the  world's 
esteem,  but  our  eyes  are  bright,  our  limbs 
clean  and  straight,  and  our  voices  musical." 
He  goes  on  to  say: 

If  the  Englishman's  idea  is  ostentation,  and  the 
Scotchman's  idea  is  to  win  some  sort  of  social  pre- 
eminence, the  Irishman,  the  true  Irishman,  does 
not  want  to  get  on  and  does  not  value  well-being; 
he  desires  to  save  his  soul,  for  he  is  an  Adam  who 
has  not  quite  forgotten  his  Eden.  In  the  past  he 
has  not  been  allowed  to  "get  on,"  and  so  perforce 
he  has  learned  to  suck  out  of  life  its  inner  sweetness. 


There  is  no  man  who  lives  in  closer  intimacy  with 
nature  and  life. 

Saving  one's  soul  is  an  evil  phrase  and  smells 
sourly  of  Nonconformist  circles,  but  the  Irishman 
would  also  save  his  soul,  not  by  starving  it,  which  is 
the  Protestant  idea,  but  by  feeding  it  full  and  ban- 
queting it  on  happiness — above  all,  on  the  happi- 
ness to  be  found  in  affection  between  human  beings, 
wife  and  children  and  friends,  and  in  all  the  fugitive 
delights  of  human  intercourse. 

My  proposal,  therefore,  is  this,  that  in  Ireland 
we  change  nothing,  only,  whereas  now  men  go 
about  in  rags,  I  would  clothe  them  in  purple  and 
fine  linen,  and  in  place  of  smoky  cabins  I  would 
give  them  palaces;  these  garments  and  these  pal- 
aces to  be  made  out  of  the  cheapest  material,  to 
wit:  the  finest  thoughts  of  the  understanding  and 
the  finest  feelings  of  the  heart. 

In  prosperous  and  famous  England  I  would  alter 
everything — alter  ideals,  denounce  hopes,  and 
show  Englishmen  that  they  are  worshiping  evil 
where  they  think  they  are  worshiping  good.  I 
would  shut  the  factories  and  I  would  shut  also  the 
churches,  the  chapels,  and  the  schools.  In  short, 
I  would  pull  down  the  whole  edifice. 

In  Ireland  I  would  change  nothing,  or  almost 
nothing.  These  men  and  women  in  their  stony 
fields,  these  people  in  rags  with  their  beautiful 
dreamy  eyes  and  their  hands  without  purpose,  as  I 
m.yself  have  seen  them  in  Galway  and  elsewhere; 
the  villages  spreading  in  the  sunshine  beside 
streams  which  commerce  has  not  yet  polluted. 
This  nation  indeed  lies  asleep  and  awaits  the 
magician. 

Ireland  has  the  idleness,  the  conversation 
and  the  religious  instincts  that  characterized 
the  Elizabethan  age,  Mr.  Yeats  contends. 
"But  who  will  teach  us  to  love  truth  for  its 
own  sake,  who  will  infect  us  with  the  intoxica- 
tion of  truth?"  And,  he  concludes:  "My 
cure  for  'the  woes'  of  Ireland  is  freedom  of 
thought  and  the  intoxication  of  truth,  and 
my  gift  to  her  would  be  an  unshackled  intel- 
lect: as  you  have  it  here  in  America." 


ITALIAN   APPRECIATIONS   OF    KRONPRINZ 
FRIEDRICH    WILHELM 


"\17HEN  the  late  King  Humbert  visited 
^  ^  Berlin,  a  small  boy  of  ten  at  the  foot 
of  the  grand  staircase  of  the  Imperial  Schloss 
gravely  presented  his  four  younger  brothers 
to  the  royal  guest,  who  said  to  the  Kaiser, 
"Why,  he's  a  man  already!" 

The  Kronprinz's  public  disapproval  of  the 
Chancellor  Herr  von  Bethmann-Hollweg's 
policy  after  the  P anther- Agdidix  incident  was 
at  first  severely  judged  as  a  breach  of  military 
and  filial  discipline.  But  there  seems  to  be 
a  feeling  among  Italians  of  eminence  that  the 
Kronprinz's   energetic  action   was  a  neces- 


sary supplement  to  the  Imperial  Chancellor's 
pacific  moderation,  if  the  HohenzoUerns  were 
to  retain  their  people's  affection.  The 
Rassegna  Nazionale  (Florence)  in  an  editorial 
comments: 

After  the  Moroccan  agreement,  the  Anglo- 
French  public  and  press  not  only  failed  to  perceive 
that  the  annulment  of  the  treaty  of  Algeciras  had 
brought  .several  clear  advantages  to  Germany  and 
nothing  to  Great  Britain,  Russia  and  Austria,  but 
they  made  a  still  graver /aw.v />a5.  Forgetting  the 
precept  not  to  triumph  too  soon  after  a  favorable 
event,  the>'  yielded  to  the  easy  delights  of  much 
open  jubilation  over  the  imaginary  diplomatic  de- 
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THE  GERMAN  CROWN  PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS  IN  FRONT  OF  THEIR  VILLA 

(The  Prince's  trophies  of  the  chase  are  displayed  on  the  board) 


feat  of  Wilhelm  IL  This  jubilation  wounded 
deeply  Teutonic  vanity,  and  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence Berlin  felt  the  necessity  of  a  demonstration 
that  wise  moderation  is  not  always  a  sign  of 
cowardly  compliance.  The  nationalist  party  did 
not  need  much  encouragement — it  was  enough 
that  they  were  allowed  to  speak.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  imperative  that  the  imperial  house 
should  not  remain  aloof  from  the  patriotic  clamor, 
and  since  the  Emperor  could  not  protest  against 
himself,  the  heir  to  the  crown  was  the  person  best 
fitted  to  unite  the  dynasty  with  the  nation  in  this 
salutary  reminder  to  those  beyond  the  Germanic 
frontiers.  An  imminent  risk  of  a  European  war? 
A  tremendous  hostage  to  the  future?  No.  The 
Kronprinz  is  not  the  Kaiser  of  to-day,  nor  in  all 
probability  of  to-morrow,  since  Wilhelm  II  is  in 
the  prime  of  life.  To  youth  much  is  permitted, 
and,  considering  the  reason  that  actuated  the 
"august  impulse,"  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
the  Kronprinz  did  not  have  insuperable  difficulties 
in  obtaining  pardon,  even  from  the  Kaiser.  And 
all  the  more,  if  one  reflects  that  if  the  banquet 
given  by  Wilhelm  II  to  von  Bethmann-Hollweg 
with  such  apparent  solicitude  served  to  show  that 
the  Kaiser  keeps  faith  with  his  peace-loving  Chan- 
cellor, the  impulsive  act  of  the  Crown  Prince  served 
admirably  to  silence  as  if  by  magic  a  jubilation 
beyond  the  frontiers  not  devoid  of  danger,  and 
heightened  the  prestige  of  Germany  with  allv  and 
enemy  alike. 

As  King  Humbert  remarked,  Italy  seems 
to  echo,  "He's  quite  a  man,"  and  Signor  Casa- 
bino-Reuda  in  the  Lettura  (Milan)  gives  a 
lengthy  account  of  the  Kronprinx's  boyhood 
and  family  lite,  and  of  some  of  the  incidents 


and  characteristics  which  have  helped  to 
make  both  himself  and  the  Kronprinzessin  so 
popular  with  the  most  advanced  Liberals  as 
with  the  most  reactionary  parties.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  the  Kronprinz  is  an 
excellent  joiner,  and  at  Potsdam  has -a  com- 
plete workshop.  He  has  specialized  on  cane- 
and  umbrella-handles,  which  he  presents  to 
his  friends  or  to  charity  bazaars;  but  the 
Society  of  Workers  in  Ebony,  in  Berlin, 
has  in  its  collection  several  highly  wrought 
columns  presented  by  their  maker,  the  Kron- 
prinz. The  Prince's  fame  as  a  sportsman  has 
somewhat  cast  into  the  shade  his  artistic 
tastes.  A  pupil  of  Ahna,  he  is  an  exquisite 
violinist.  The  musicales  at  the  Potsdam 
palace  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  not 
only  the  chief  singers  of  the  Court  Opera  but 
the  most  famous  artists  visiting  Berhn  are 
among  the  guests.  But  the  greatest  attrac- 
tion for  Friedrich  Wilhelm  has  always  been 
the  opera  and,  of  later  years,  the  drama. 
When  a  bachelor,  he  was  almost  a  function- 
ary of  the  Court  Opera.  He  went  to  the  re- 
hearsals, stood  behind  the  scenes  during  the 
performances,  chatted  familiarly  with  the 
singers,  and  even  with  the  chorus  and  the 
stage-hands.  After  his  marriage  to  Cecilia  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  the  Kronprinz's  live- 
ly interest  for  the  ultra-modern  Dcutsches 
Theater,   directed  by  Professor  Max   Rein- 
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hardt,  again  excited  apprehension  in  ultra- 
conservative  circles,  and  even  called  forth  a 
respectful  rebuke  from  the  semi-oflficial 
Reichsbote.  Indeed,  the  entire  independent 
conduct  of  the  Crown  Prince,  his  open  sym- 
pathy with  the  workingmen's  unions,  his 
speech  at  his  wedding  festival,  full  of  warm 
fraternity,  his  great  simplicity  of  manner  and 
known  aversion  to  flattery,  have  all  leaned 
heavily  on  the  balance-side  of  the  Liberal 
party.  But  last  summer  at  Konigsberg, 
when  he  accepted  the  honor  of  Rector  niagni- 
ficentissimus  perpetuus  conferred  on  him  by 
that  University,  his  short  address  revealed 
his  political  ideal :  "We  desire  an  increase  of 
our  national  German  feeling  to  oppose  the 
currents  of  international  influences  which 
threaten  to  undermine  our  healthful  national 
character."     The  address  provoked  protest 


from  the  Socialists  which  even  reached  the 
Reichstag,  but  the  Prince  and  the  people  at 
large  were  at  one.  But  the  most  important 
of  his  political  actions  was  his  suggestion  of 
the  voyage  to  the  Extreme  Orient,  which 
shows  that  the  Kaiser's  WeltpoUtik  will  have 
a  resolute  ally  in  his  successor. 

Of  the  Kronprinzessin,  Signor  Casabino- 
Reuda  tells  the  following  anecdote.  At  the 
first  Court  ball  in  which  the  young  Mecklen- 
burg princess  took  part,  the  Grand  Master  of 
Ceremonies  asked  her,  according  to  etiquette, 
with  whom  she  desired  to  dance.  The 
Princess's  dark  eyes  lightened  maliciously,  and 
with  a  vivacity  inherited  with  her  supreme 
elegance  from  her  Russian  mother,  she  an- 
swered: "With  whom?  Why,  with  whoever 
invites  me.  Just  as  the  other  ladies  dance. 
We  shall  see  if  I'll  be  a  wallflower!" 


WHERE   ITALY'S   HISTORY   IS    MADE 


/^NE  noted  as  a  significant  item  in  the 
^-^  daily  news  recently  that  His  Holiness 
Pope  Leo  had  specially  provided  for  the 
families  of  those  members  of  the  Papal 
Guard  who  were  called  upon  to  join  the  troops 
embarking  for  service  in  Tripoli.  More  aloof 
from  political  life  and  the  national  pulse  beat 
than  the  Pontiff  perhaps  is  the  eminent  art 
critic  Signor  Michele  de  Benedetti.  And  now 
in  the  Lettiira  (Milan)  we  read  with  curious 


accompany  the  battle  flag  at  the  seat  of  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs — the  Palazzo 
della  Consulta. 

La  Consulta.  It  is  one  of  those  words  that 
through  special  circumstances  have  taken  on  a 
peculiar  significance,  almost  a  personality  of  their 
own.  In  modern  political  history,  for  instance, 
Quai  d'Orsay  stands  for  French  foreign  policy. 
The  "Sublime  Porte,"  which  is  the  seat  of  the 
Foreign  Ministry,  stands  for  Turkey,  the  "White 
House"  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States, 


sympathy  the  eager  pride  with  which  Signor  and  so  on.    We  have  "La  Consulta,"  and  the 

de  Benedetti  proves  the  large  part  Italian  art  name,  like  the  building   is  of  papal  origin.     Be- 

,    ^     ,.         '^  ,  1    •        •      iU      1  fore  1870  mdeed.  It  was     The  Tribunal  of  Counsel 

and  Itahan  culture  can  claim   m  the  busy  ^nd  Office  of  Bulls"   installed  in  the  seventeenth 

weaving  of  the  fabric  of  statecraft  that  must  century  palace  built  by  Fuga  for  Clement  XII 


IL  PALAZZO  DELLA  CONSULTA 
(Italian  Foreign  Office  Building,  where  so  much  of  the  history  of  Europe  during  recent  years  has  been  made) 
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that  is  still  so  imposing  and  yet  charming  in  the 
light  caprice  of  its  arches  over  which  wreathe 
marble  garlands  of  impetuous  figures,  trophies  and 
coats  of  arms.  When  the  public  buildings  were 
distributed  as  public  offices,  Visconti-Venosta,  true 
artist  as  he  is,  obstinately  preferred  it  to  the 
Palazzo  Valentini,  which  was  first  destined  for  the 
Foreign  Office. 

La  Consulta  was  indeed  worthy  to  become 
the  seat  of  the  new  birth  of  Italian  policy, 
and  though  adapted  to  the  needs  of  such  a 
ministry,  it  has  never  assumed  the  vulgar  and 
dismal  aspect  that  seems  to  stamp  nearly  all 
government  buildings.  On  the  first  floor,  be- 
sides the  Minister's  departments  and  those  of  the 
Under  Secretary,  there  are  several  reception  halls 
decorated  lavishly  with  gold  and  damask  and  paint 
in  the  taste  (or  lack  of  it)  that  prevailed  in  in- 
terior decoration  about  thirty  years  ago.  But  such 
apartments  should  be,  as  these  are,  sumptuous 


men  of  deeds.  For  the  Marquis  di  San  Giuliano, 
born  at  Catania  in  1852,  mayor,  deputy.  Under 
Secretary  and  twice  Minister, — once  of  Posts  and 
now  of  Foreign  Affairs, — has  not  only  been  occu- 
pied with  the  zeal  of  a  historian  and  scientist  in  all 
the  urgent  questions  of  international  polity,  and 
traveled  and  written  pamphlets  upon  them,  but 
he  has  never  concealed  his  passion  for  art,  his 
enthusiastic  study  of  Dante  and  his  culture  of 
letters — other  than  those  of  his  constituents.  To 
make    matters  worse,  a  youthful  indiscretion   of 


and  impersonal,  and  if  anything  surprises  it  is  the 
few  pictures,  particularly  of  foreign  painters, 
bought  at  recent  expositions  (the  commandante 
Primo  Levi's  finger  must  have  been  in  this  pie!) 
These  show  in  the  purchaser  a  taste  and  discern- 
ment as  exquisite  as  rare.  Consider  the  paradox 
— a  ministry  where  art  is  understood!  On  the 
top  floor  there  is  a  magnificent  library  of  more 
than  sixty  thousand  volumes  and  spacious  halls 
for  study. 

The  urbane  and  learned  Cav.  Pasqualucci, 
who  presides  here,  is  far  from  supposing  that 
his  peaceful  and  serene  sway  is  contested  and 
strangely  disputed — by  the  Pope!  But  if  one  con- 
sults the  last  regulations  for  the  Papal  Guards, 
one  reads:  "The  top  floor  of  the  Palazzo  della 
Consulta,  at  the  Quirinal,is  reserved  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Guard!"  With  the  present  difficulties 
of  homescekers  in  Rome  it  would  not  be  incredible 
one  fine  day,  or  evening  rather,  to  hear  that  the 
Papal  Guard  had  gone  to  sleep — in  the  library  of 
the  Italian  Foreign  Office.  But  until  now  the. 
evening  visits  have  been  paid  once  or  twice  a 
week  by  the  ambassadors  of  other  countries  and 
their  official  households  to  dinners  or  teas  relieved 
by-  musical  programs.  But  behind  this  screen 
of  agreeable  and  elegant  hospitality  goes  on  the 
tremendous  daily  labor  of  La  Consulta  for  that 
greater  Italy  composed  of  our  countrymen  scat- 
tered by  millions  over  the  globe. 

One  sees  in  the  present  personnel  of  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  the  fallacy  of  the 
commonplace    that    men   of    culture    are   seldom 


A  STATE  CONFERENCE  IN  THE  ITALIAN 
FOREIGN  OFFICE 

(In  the  center  of  the  picture  Marquis  di  San  Giuliano,  Foreign 

Minister.     To  the  right,  Signor  Bruschelli,  private 

secretary  to  the  Minister) 

his  was  the  acceptance  of  an  inspectorship  of 
ancient  monuments  and  excavations;  and  finally, 
when  of  riper  years,  he  added  to  the  ancient  laurel 
that  ad  honorem  offered  him  by  the  University  of 
Oxford. 

And  the  Marquis  has  chosen  as  Under  Sec- 
retary Prince  Pietro  di  Scalea,  of  the  ancient 
Lanza  family  of  Sicily,  tainted  too  by  the  same 
malady  of  impassioned  literary  and  artistic  culture. 
Prince  Pietro  was  formerly  professor  of  the  history 
of  art  in  the  Palermo  Institute,  where  he  founded 
a  most  interesting  museum.  He  is  also  tlie 
author  of  a  monumental  work  on  Sicilian  an- 
tiquities, a  brilliant  lecturer  and  contributor  to 
reviews  and  popular  society  man — with  iUl  the 
qualities,  in  short,  that  would  seem  to  militate 
against  his  success  as  a  political  figure  in  the  demo- 
cratically modern  sense.  Yet  the  Marquis  di 
San  Ciiuliano  because  of  his  deep  culture  knows 
how  to  weigh  the  pros  and  cons  of  every  move  and 
the  Principe  di  Scalea's  ardor,  inexorable  will  and 
steady  energy  in  the  public  cause  have  been  at  the 
very  root  of  his  multiform  literary  activity.  How 
many  profit  from  Carljle's  saying,  "After  having 
read  Homer,  all  men  feel  themselves  heroes." 
Among  the  other  members  of  the  staff'  are  the 
Comm.  Contarini,  who  values  perhaps  more  highly 
than  his  political  ability  his  knowledge  of  music, 
and  until  recently  Mario  Lago,  a  young  secretary 
who  found  time  to  exercise  his  talents  in  the  fields 
of  the  drama,  the  novel,  and  in  art  criticism. 
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But  that  these  artists  and  men  of  letters  dolor e  of  Dante  if  the  future  is  less  glorious 

are  working  for  their  country's  glory,  Signor  than  the  past  has  been.    We,  the  artists,  have 

de  Benedetti  concludes,  is  the  moral  of  his  left  to  the  marketplace  the  banal  reminders 

story.     "That  we  had  the  Roman  Empire  of  that  fictitious  people  who  boasted  of  their 

and  the  Venetian  Republic  and  discovered  happiness   in   ha\ang   no   histor}\     We   be- 

America,  and  that  we  are  the  native  land  of  lieve    in  a  right  valuation  of   the   present, 

thefinearts,  is  true  enough;  but  remember  the  and  we  have   firm    faith    in    our    national 

greater  humiliation  and  the  nessum  maggior  future." 


THE    FIRST   COAST-TO-COAST   RAILWAY  IN 

SOUTH   AMERICA 


'"pHE  first  railway  in  South  America  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  is  now  an  ac- 
complished fact;  and  the  Scientific  American 
considers  the  engineering  feat  as  "one  which 
will  rank  among  the  most  remarkable  achieve- 
ments of  the  world."  Fifty-two  years  ago 
a  scheme  for  a  Transandine  railroad  was  pre- 
pared for  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of 
London ;  but  the  inception  of  the  undertaking 
recently  completed  dates  from  1873,  in  which 
year  the  Argentine  Government  granted  a 
concession  to  the  two  brothers,  John  and 
Matthew  Clark,  to  build  a  railway  across  the 
Republic  to  the  Argentine-Chilean  frontier. 
The  Review,  in  its  issue  for  April,  1909,  gave 
an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  work  to  date 
and  the  number  for  March,  1910,  contained  a 
description  of  the  tunnel  at  the  summit  of  the 
Cumbre  Pass.  The  Scientific  American  fur- 
nishes some  interesting  details  of  the  work  of 
construction  which  all  tend  to  show  the 
enormous  difficulties  of  the  undertaking.  On 
the  Argentine  section  of  the  line,  from  Men- 
doza  to  Uspallata,  "natural  obstacles  and 
other  defects  intervened  so  continually  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  several  eminent  engineers, 
the  further  progress  of  the  railway  was  con- 


sidered  to   be   very   improbable." 
Chilean  side, 


On    the 


the  construction  was  divided  into  three  sections, 
the  first  of  which,  from  Los  Angeles  to  Juncal, 
was  opened  for  traffic  in  February',  1906.  Beyond 
Rio  Blanco  the  grade  becomes  increasingly  severe, 
running  as  high  as  8  per  cent.  Between  Rio 
Blanco  and  Juncal  there  are  three  avalanche  sheds, 
to  protect  the  trains  from  the  enormous  masses  of 
snow  which  collect  upon  the  side  and  are  frequent- 
ly precipitated  upon  the  line.  .  .  .  Section  two  is 
that  between  Juncal  and  Portillo  in  an  exception- 
ally mountainous  and  wild  district.  This  second 
section  was  opened  in  June,  1908,  well  within  the 
specified  time. 

It  was  in  the  last  part  of  the  third  section, 
that  from  Los  Andes  to  La  Cumbre,  that  the 
most  noteworthy  engineering  feat  was  accom- 
plished.    This  was 

the  great  spiral  tunnel,  perhaps  one  of  the  longest 
of  its  kind  and  most  difficult  of  construction  in  the 
world.  The  summit  tunnel  has  a  length  of  9906 
feet,  and  in  addition  there  are  short  lengths  of 
artificial  tunnel  at  each  end,  viz.,  105  feet  on  the 
Chilean  side  and  338  feet  on  the  Argentine  side. 
The  Transandine  tunnel  lies  at  an  elevation  of 
about  10,500  feet,  nearly  1500  feet  higher  than  the 
highest  carriage  road  in  Europe,  that  over  the 
Stelvio  Pass,  and  more  than  3500  feet  higher  than 
Mont  Cenis,  St.  Gothard  and  Simplon  Passes.     In 


Trans andine R  R. 

Chilian  STATE  RE.  — 
C?iile  Argentine  RoundaTy  ♦  ♦♦»  ♦ 
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THE   FIRST   TRANSCONTINENTAL   RAILWAY   IN   SOUTH   AMERICA 
.(Showing  the  route  from  Mendoza,  Argentina,  to  Valparaiso,  Chile) 
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A   STATION   ON   THE  TRANSANDINE   RAILWAY 

(Uspallata  in  Argentina,  5600  feet  above  sea  level) 


cross  section  the  tunnel  is  a  replica  of  the  Simplon 
tunnel,  the  internal  area  inside  the  lining  being  273 
square   feet. 

The  skill  with  which  the  work  of  boring  was 
carried  out  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  when  the 
two  forces,  working  from  opposite  ends,  junc- 
tioned  on  November  27,  1909,  the  difference 
in  level  was  but  ^  inch,  and  the  difference  in 
line  2^4  inches  only.  The  maximum  number 
of  men  employed  on  the  Chilean  side  was 
about  640,  and  on  the  Argentine  side  from  800 
to  900  were  usually  at  work. 

The  physical  difficulties  to  be  surmounted 
were  often  great. 

The  rock  on  the  Chilean  side  was  of  a  much  more 
uniform  character  than  that  on  the  Argentine  side. 
From  the  tunnel  entrance  to  about  200  feet  from 
the  boundary  line  the  rock  on  the  Chilean  side  was 
a  hard  volcanic  sandstone,  very  much  fissured  with 
-  veins  of  feldspar.    Near  the  boundary  line  the  rock 

I  changed  to  a  reddish  claystonc,  which  was  com- 
paratively soft,  but  which  gradually  hardened  for 
a  distance  of  about  400  meters  and  again  gradu- 
ally became  softer.  Through  it  ran  numerous 
veins  of  conglomerate  ironstone  and  almost  pure 
feldspar.  The  rock,  with  the  exception  of  the  red 
claystone,  proved  very  difficult  to  drill,  the  large 
number  of  joint  planks  tending  to  make  the  drill- 
bits  skid  and  jam  and  causing  endless  trouble. 

Many  will  wonder  where  the  traffic  to  pay 
the  interest  on  the  undertaking  is  to  come 
from.     In    this    connection    the    Scientific 


American  writer,  Mr.  F.  C.  Coleman,  points 
out  that  Chile  is  "more  important  than  the 
Pacific  slope  was  before  the  completion  of  the 
first  transcontinental  railways  of  North 
America,"  and  that  "the  first  and  for  some 
time  to  come  the  only  link  between  two  such 
countries  as  Chile  and  Argentina  must  neces- 
sarily find  considerable  traffic." 

As  Buenos  Aires  is  the  main  gate  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  this  highway,  so  is  Valparaiso  the  gate  on 
the  Pacific  side.  From  this  fine  port  steamers  sail 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  distance  to  Panama 
is  2610  miles,  and  from  Colon  to  Plymouth  4520 
miles — a  total  of  7130  miles.  From  Valparaiso  to 
New  Orleans,  via  Panama,  the  distance  is  3970 
miles  by  existing  lines  of  steamers.  This  brings 
New  York  very  close  to  Buenos  Aires.  The  west 
coast  of  South  America,  the  Central  American 
States,  the  United  States  of  North  America,  Can- 
ada, and  Australia,  have  all  been  brought  closer 
together  by  the  opening  of  this  new  transconti- 
nental route. 

As  regards  passenger  traffic,  and  particu- 
larly tourist  traffic, 

much  can  be  done  with  such  remarkable  scenery  to 
attract  visitors,  not  only  from  Argentina,  but  from 
the  United  States  and  Europe.  The  globe  trotter, 
tired  of  India,  Khartum,  and  the  Victoria  Falls,  can 
find  something  quite  new  in  the  Cordilleras.  The 
railway  passes  comparatively  close  to  the  Aconca- 
gua, 23'',ooo  feet  high,  and  through  a  pass  which  for 
extraordinary  formation  and  colorings  vies  with  the 
Grand  Canjon  of  the  Colorado  River  in  Arizona. 
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COLOMBIA'S  COMMERCIAL  REVIVAL 

his  hoard  of  stolen  money."  To  succeed 
Reyes,  General  Valencia  was  chosen ;  but  his 
rule  lasted  for  a  few  months  only,  and  before 
the  year  had  expired  the  Congress  had 
elected  Senor  Don  Carlos  E.  Restrepo  as 
President.  On  July  15  following  Senor 
Restrepo  was  confirmed  as  President  for  the 
full  term  of  four  years.  He  is  a  la^vyer  of 
wide  experience  and  an  author  of  enviable 
reputation,  a  prominent  resident  of  Medellin, 
the  capital  of  Antioquia,  a  city  of  60,000  in- 
habitants, which,  nevertheless,  can  be  reached 
only  on  rnuleback.  During  the  compara- 
tively short  time  that  he  has  held  the  reins  of 
office  he  has  fully  sustained  his  previous  repu- 
tation of  being  one  of  the  most  progressive 
and  modern  of  South  American  statesmen. 
Writing  in  Harper's  Weekly,  Mr.  John  L. 
Mathews  has  nothing  but  praise  for  President 
Restrepo's  administration  thus  far. 

From  the  outset  he  has  worked  to  cure  the  ills 
under  which  his  country  is  suffering.  Its  foreign 
credit  was  almost  ruinfed;  its  taxes  had  been  taken 
from  the  treasury  without  repairs  to  the  roads  or 
any  other  interior  improvements  such  as  they  are 
intended  for;  the  mule  trails,  the  railroads,  every- 
thing that  involves  use  of  public  funds,  was  in  bad 
condition ;  and,  most  of  all,  the  people  were  suffering; 
under  the  exactions  of  the  monopolies.  His  first 
work  was  to  restore  the  departments  in  their  tra- 
ditional outline;  to  give  them  their  names  and 
their  capitals  and  their  governors  as  they  desired; 
and  to  f^ermit  them  to  retain  from  the  taxes  the 
proper  portion  for  internal  improvement.  More 
than  this,  they  are  permitted  now  to  borrow  capital 
funds,  and  his  own  Department  of  Antioquia  has 
borrowed  on  its  good  bonds  $3,500,000  at  low  inter- 
est to  complete  its  railroad.  The  departments  re- 
stored, he  turned  over  to  them  the  liquor  monopoly 
in  their  territories  to  operate  or  abolish  them  under 
local  option.  The  hide  monopoly  he  wiped  out  by 
an  edict  and  made  cattle-raising  again  a  profitable 
business.  The  river  monopoly  suffered  the  same 
fate,  and  competition  among  the  steamers  was  re- 
established. Colombians  educated  in  American 
technical  schools  were  called  to  the  operating  and 
building  of  state-owned  railroads.  The  emerald- 
mines,  long  operated  in  a  desultory  manner  and 
subject  to  continual  robbery,  were  leased  entire  to  a 
big  English  syndicate  on  a  royalty  basis,  with  the 
agreement  that  modern  machinery  shall  be  in- 
stalled and  emeralds  valued  at  $2,000,000  taken 
out  each  year  for  twenty  years.  The  old  game  of 
selling  concessions  to  the  best  bidders  is  wiped  out. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  restoration  of  Colom- 
bia's public  credit  that  President  Restrepo  is 
rendering  the  greatest  ser\'ice  to  his  country. 
This  he  is  doing  in  two  ways:  with  foreign 
loans  and  the  internal  revenues. 

Colombia  is  flooded  with  paper  money — "  shin- 
plasters  "^ — in  which  the  peso  or  dollar  is  worth  one 
cent;  or  rather  a  gold  dollar  is  worth  $103,  or 
thereabouts,    in    jxaper.     The    pound    sterling    is 


SENOR  CARLOS  E.  RESTREPO,  THE  PROGRESSIVE 
PRESIDENT  OF  COLOMBIA 

/COLOMBIA  is  in  the  process  of  commercial 
^^  rebirth.  In  -the  year  1909  she  had  no 
fewer  than  three  presidents.  Rafael  Reyes,— 
who  in  his  young  manhood  had,  with  his  two 
brothers,  ventured  among  savage  tribes  to 
explore  the  little-known  country  toward  the 
Rio  Negro  (losing  one  brother  by  fever,  the 
other  being  eaten  by  cannibals),  and  who  had 
subsequently  "led  the  troops  of  Colombia 
against  the  Liberal  revolutionists  under 
Uribe-Uribe,^ — had  been  rewarded  with  the 
presidency.  He  made  the  office  a  dictator- 
ship and,  casting  Congress  aside,  and  o\ev- 
riding  the  constitution,  turned  thief  and  de- 
voted years  of  authority  to  looting  the  people 
who  had  fought  for  him,  to  amass  a  private 
fortune."  At  the  last,  compelled  to  flee  the 
country,  he  had  "  run  away  to  Paris  to  live  on 
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worth  $500  in  pesos,  which  is  the  established  basis 
of  exchange  under  the  new  government.  The  new 
President,  however,  has  secured  a  law  setting 
aside  a  certain  sum  from  the  revenues  every  year 
to  buy  up  and  retire  these  paper  pesos — or  more 
simply,  to  destroy  out  of  the  treasury  a  certain 
amount  of  revenue  that  is  paid  in  them,  without 
reissue.  This  is  expensive,  but  necessary.  It  is 
intended  to  raise  them  eventually  to  the  usual 
silver  value,  fifty  cents.  In  place  of  paper,  nickel 
coins  of  one,  two,  three,  and  five  pesos,  and  silver 
coins  of  ten,  twenty-five,  and  fifty,  are  being  issued. 
Restrepo  is  borrowing  at  five  per  cent,  instead  of 
twelve  per  cent,  (with  a  seven  per  cent,  "rake- 
off"),  which  Reyes  paid,  and  for  the  first  time  the 
treasury  has  a  surplus.  In  the  matter  of  the  public 
debt  he  has  taken  a  firm  stand.  It  is  to  be  sys- 
tematically retired  as  fast  as  possible,  and  the 
interest  is  to  be  paid.  Therefore  he  has  set  aside 
$120,000  a  month  from  the  customs  dues  at  Car- 
tagena and  Barranquilla,  and  in  addition  all  the 
consular  fees  received  abroad,  to  go  to  a  London 
depository  and  be  paid  on  the  public  debt.  Al- 
ready, it  is  reported,  Colombia  has  been  offered 
$50,000,000  at  five  per  cent.,  and  Antioquia  has 
borrowed  $3,500,000  at  that  rate. 

No  Colombian  president  could,  however,' 
be  expected  to  rest  on  an  ofi&cial  bed  of  roses. 


The  people  of  the  country  on  the  whole,  impetu- 
ous and  passionate,  supposed  at  Panama  to  be  on 
the  verge  of  a  new  revolution,  are  in  fact  watching 
Restrepo  every  minute,  discussing  him  in  under- 
tones, waiting,  fearing,  hoping,  uncertain  whether 
he  is  honestly  doing  this  or  just  trying  to  deceive 
them. 

The  Liberals  and  the  Conservatives  both  claim 
him.  Uribe-Uribe,  the  popular  editor  of  the  Bogota 
Liberal,  formerly  a  brilliant  soldier  in  the  revo- 
lution, now  a  leader  of  his  party,  devotes  his 
columns  to  urging  Restrepo  to  continue  in  the  Lib- 
eral path.  It  is  the  strongly  clerical  element  that 
is  rabid  against  him,  fearing  his  influence.  Colombia 
still  pays  the  Vatican  $80,000  a  year;  but  this  will 
soon  be  discontinued,  and  the  priests  fear  their 
power  over  the  schools  and  over  elections  will  be  at 
least  diminished.  That  is  why,  wherever  there  is  an 
election,  one  finds  a  dozen  of  them  consulting  with 
the  local  Conservative  politicians  and  going  out  to 
secure  the  Catholic  vote  against  Restrepo's  ad- 
herents. 

Personally,  President  Restrepo  is  generally 
admired.  Being  already  wealthy,  "he  is  in 
office  for  honor,  not  for  gain,  and  is  apparently 
moved  by  deep  patriotism  and  guided  by  firm 
honesty  as  well  as  sound  business  sense." 


A  SURVIVAL  OF  ANCIENT  TURCO-ITALIAN 

CONFLICTS 


'T^HE  Turco-Italian  war  has  summoned  to 
•*  new  activity  the  Order  of  Malta,  and 
many  must  have  read  as  if  in  a  dream  of  the 
Crusaders  the  report  that  a  hospital  ship  of 
the  order  had  followed  the  Italian  army  and 
navy  to  Tripoli  and  to  Benghazi.  How  vener- 
able and  august  a  role  the  order  has  played 
in  the  past  is  fully  realized  in  reviewing  its 
history  as  told  in  an  editorial  in  the  Lettura 
(Milan). 

The  order  still  retains  the  name  it  really  re- 
ceived ten  centuries  ago  from  one  Gerard  and  one 
Raymond  de  Puy — the  name  of  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  in  Jerusalem.  This  name  was  from  the 
Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  near  which  they 
had  their  first  stronghold  and  where  they  remained 
for  two  centuries.  These  knights  were  warrior  pil- 
grims and  forerunners  of  the  Crusaders,  obliged  by  a 
religious  vow  to  receive  the  sick  in  their  hospitals, 
to  defend  pilgrims  and  merchants  in  the  Holy 
Land,  and  also  to  fight  back  the  Mussulmans 
who  from  Arabia  were  striving  to  join  forces 
with  the  Turks  from  Mongolian  Asia.  The  re- 
ligious, military,  and  nursing  order  had  the  care 
of  the  (ierman  knights  and  the  superintendence  of 
a  hospital  founded  in  the  ninth  centurv  by  the 
Order  of  Amalfi,  called  Santa  Maria  Latina.  When 
the  Mahometans  took  Jerusalem,  the  knights  were 
expelled.  They  took  refuge  in  Phoenicia, went  with 
Ermengarde  d'Aps  in  1191  to  Acre,  which  they 
held  for  a  century,  and  then  in  1291  to  Cyprus. 
Betrayed  by  Henri  de  Lusignan  and  pursued  by 
the  implacable  hatred  of  the  Turks,  they  decided, 


together  with  the  Templars,  to  man  a  fleet  and  seize 
the  island  of  Rhodes.  Led  by  Folco  di  Villaret, 
the  Grand  Master,  in  13 10,  they  attacked  Rhodes, 
and  occupied  it,  engaged  in  continuous  fighting 
for  two  hundred  years,  and  went  commonly  by  the 
name  of  Knights  of  Rhodes. 

The  Knights  Templar  was  another  military  order 
which  consecrated  itself  to  the  task  of  exterminating 
the  Turks.  In  two  hundred  years  their  power  and 
military  courage  made  them  feared,  and  in  1312 
they  were  ordered  to  disperse  by  the  Pope  and 
by  the  King  of  France.  The  bulk  property  was 
given  to  the  Knights  of  Rhodes,  who  had  hos- 
pitals and  inns  for  the  knights  when  traveling 
over  all  PZurope.  At  Rhodes,  the  Knights  had 
to  withstand  a  famous  siege  in  13 15,  which 
was  the  occasion  of  the  foundation  of  another 
relic  of  the  anti-Turkish  feeling  in  Italy.  A 
decoration  was  founded  by  Amadeus  V  of  Savoy 
which  became  afterward  the  Supreme  Order  of 
the  Holy  Annunciation.  If  the  Savoy  motto 
"Fert"  means  Jortitudo  egiro  Rhodum  tenuit,  it 
was  derived  from  the  glory  of  the  ancestor  who 
defeated  the  Turks  at  that  siege.  The  knightly 
order  that  first  bore  that  motto  inscribed  on  its 
collar  of  fifteen  love  knots  and  fifteen  golden  roses 
enameled  seven  in  white,  seven  in  red,  and  one 
in  white  and  red,  is  an  Italian  one.  So  the  war-cry 
of  the  Italian  army  " Savoia"  is  not  new  to  Turkish 
ears,  and  it  always  rang  out  for  their  discomfiture 
and  defeat. 

The  Knights  of  Rhodes  were  besieged  in  vain 
by  Mahomet  II,  and  it  was  reserved  for  Soliman 
the  Magnificent  to  expel  them  from  their  island. 
The  caliph  took  a  year  to  win  with  200,000 
men    and    400     ships    against    600    knights    and 
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4500  soldiers  under  the  Grand  Master  Philippe 
de  VilHers  de  I'lsle  Adam.  The  Knights  were 
betrayed  by  one  of  their  number,  but  the  Mussul- 
mans themselves  had  such  respect  for  their  valor 
that  they  gave  them  life  and  liberty  with  their 
treasure,  their  arms  and  their  books.  The  Sultan 
said  to  the  Grand  Master,  "I  regret  to  force  so 
admirable  a  Christian  to  leave  his  house."  This 
occurred  in  1522.  The  order  wandered  from  Can- 
dia  to  Messina,  Baia,  Rome  and  Viterbo  till  Pope 
Clement  VII  of  the  Medici  bargained  with  Charles 
V  for  Malta  for  the  order. 

The  Emperor  stipulated  that  the  order  should 
maintain  at  its  expense  a  garrison  at  Tripoli,  and 
Soliman  himself  offered  to  restore  to  them  Rhodes 
if  the  Knights  would  help  him  to  reconquer 
Egypt.  The  order  induced  Charles  V  to  give 
up  his  demand,  refused  the  Sultan's  offer,  and 
obtained  in  1530  the  islands  of  Malta  and  of 
Goza,  where  they  grew  more  powerful  than  ever, 
armed  the  most  powerful  fleet  that  e.xisted  be- 
fore Nelson's,  and  built  those  fortresses  that 
England  found  it  opportune  to  take  possession  of 
as  soon  as  she  could. 

The  order  held  the  island  of  Malta  for 
270  years,  had  its  own  mint,  fought  the  Turks, 
destroyed  Mussulman  ships  from  Turkey  and 
Africa,  and  conquered  territory  and  massacred 
pirates.  The  order's  sovereignty  extended  prac- 
tically over  the  entire  Mediterranean,  and  it  had 
ambassadors  to  Rome,  Madrid,  and  Vienna;  the 
Grand  Master  had  precedence  of  all  except  reign- 
ing monarchs,  and  before  the  Maltese  standard — 
the  white  cross  on  red  field— all  the  other  stand- 
ards had  to  salute,  and  the  Maltese  was  not 
obliged  to  return  the  salute — a  supreme  sign  of 
pride  and  power  perhaps  unique  in  history.  Mean- 
while, another  military  company  disputed  with 
Malta  the  empire  of  the  seas  and  the  honor  of 
ridding  Christendom  of  the  pirates.  In  1569 
Cosimo  I  of  the  Medici  created  the  naval  and 
military,  noble  and  religious  Order  of  Knights  of  St. 
Stefano.  The  Knights  wore  the  habit  of  the  Tem- 
plars and  had  for  crest  the  red  Maltese  cross  and 
a  magnificent  seat  in  the  palace  built  by  Vasari, 


which  was  the  Tuscan  naval  academy.  This 
order  fought  in  twelve  galleys  at  Lepanto,  fre^d 
in  less  than  a  century  15,000  Christian  slaves,  took 
20,000  Turkish  prisoners,  took  Scio,  Bona,  Prevesa, 
Lapazzo,  Finica;  furnished  with  Turkish  cannons 
all  the  Tuscan  forts  and  gave  the  cannons  to  melt 
for  the  statue  in  bronze  of  Cosimo  I  and  of  Ferdi- 
nand I  in  Florence  on  the  Piazza  dell'  Annunziata 
and  on  the  Piazza  della  Signoria.  The  San  Stefano 
knights  were  purely  decorative  in  the  eighteenth 
century  and  were  suppressed  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteefh.  Their  only  trace  is  their  curious 
monument  of  the  four  captive  Moorish  slaves  at 
the  feet  of  Ferdinand  I  before  the  Naval  Academy 
at  Livorno. 

Sad  days,  too,  came  to  the  Maltese  Knights  when 
the  French  Revolution  abolished  them  and  de- 
spoiled them  of  their  property',  andlin  1798  Napoleon 
took  their  islands.  He  found  there  2500  cannon, 
35,000  guns,  1200  barrels  of  gunpowder,  fortifica- 
tions, food  supplies  and  three  millions  in  gold  and 
silver.  In  1800  England  took  Malta  from  France. 
Impoverished  and  robbed,  the  order  was  dying  out, 
but  in  1864  it  was  invited  as  a  sovereign  at  the 
Congress  of  Geneva  which  founded  the  Red  Cross. 
Returned  to  the  modern  mission  of  hospital  asso- 
ciation and  aid,  the  order  revived  its  first  and 
truest  mission.  Still  divided  by  languages  or 
nations  governed  by  bailiffs,  the  order  has  its 
lawful  knights  of  eight  noble  quarterings,  of 
honor  of  four  quarterings,  and  hospitals,  ambu- 
lances for  sanitary  service  in  war,  chaplains  and 
sisters  of  mercy.  Every  bailiff's  province  is  di- 
vided into  priories  and  minor  priories.  The  order 
has  still  a  treasury  at  Malta  and  the  extremely 
valuable  archives  at  La  Valletta,  the  fort  founded 
by  one  of  their  Grand  Masters  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, besides  a  house  of  Ladies  of  the  Order,  and 
charitable  missions  scattered  around  the  entire 
Mediterranean.  There  have  been  thousands  of 
generations  of  soldiers  and  sailors  of  Italy  who 
have  followed  the  Maltese  Cross  banner  in  all  the 
Mediterranean  battles,  and  it  has  well  deserved 
the  right  to  protect  Italy's  sons,  wounded  or  sick, 
in  its  post  of  honor  in  the  present  conflict. 


COSTUMES   AND   HERALDIC   INSIGNIA   WORN    AT   DIFFERENT  TIMES    BY   MEMBERS  OF   THE 
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ACTORS  AT  YALE  REHEARSING  "THE  CRITIC" 


THE  SCHOOLS  AND  THE   DRAMA 


TO-DAY  in  half  a  hundred  schools  and  col- 
leges may  be  seen  the  new  dramatist  in 
all  stages  of  his  or  her  development,  from  the 
veriest  tyro  to  the  "iinished"  product.  Re- 
cently the  following  four  questions  were 
asked  of  eighty  representative  educational 
institutions,  namely: 

1.  What  courses  do  you  offer  in  the  study  of 
the  drama?    Or  in  dramatic  composition? 

2.  What  plays  have  been  produced  by  your 
students  in  the  last  five  years?     - 

.  3.    Have  you  a  dramatic  club? 
4.     What  plays    have    been  given  for  you   by 
professionals? 

Fifty-five  replies  were  received;  and  these 
form  the  basis  of  an  article  in  the  Sewanee 
Review  by  Miss  Eleanor  Sheldon,  who  says 
that  the  answers  to  the  first  two  questions 
show  that 

courses  of  drama  study  fall  naturally  into  two 
groups: — the  old-fashioned  type,  in  which  drama 
is  approached  in  a  literary  way  with  almost  no 
relation  to  the  theater;  the  newer  type,  which  con- 
cerns itself  with  dramatic  theory  and  technique, 
especially  as  exhibited  in  the  modern  play. 

The  adoption  of  such  courses  was  reported 
by  one-third  of  the  fifty-five  institutions; 
and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  courses  them- 
selves present  considerable  variety.     Thus: 

At  Harvard  and  Radcliffe  "The  Drama  from 
the  Miracle  Plays  to  the  Closing  of  the  Theaters," 
and  "The  Drama  from  1642  to  the  Present  Day" 
are  among  the  Courses  given.    A  course  in  modern 


drama,  dealing  with  the  leading  literary  plays  from 
1660  to  the  present,  and  one  in  contemporary 
drama,  dealing  with  stage  plays  in  Europe  and 
America,  are  given  at  Yale.  At  Cornell  there  is 
one  in  "  Dramatic  Structure  ";  at  Leland  Stanford, 
one  in  "Modern  Drama";  at  Chicago,  one  in  "The 
Study  of  Modern  Drama";  at  the  University  of 
Washington,  one  in  "  Contemporary  Drama,"  etc. 
Courses  in  dramatic  composition  are  naturally 
rare,  but  they  are  perhaps  the  most 'significant  of 
all  as  a  measure  of  the  keenness  of  the  increased 
interest  in  the  drama.  At  Tufts  College  one-, 
two-,  and  three-act  plays  are  being  written;  at 
Cornell  a  weekly  two-hour  course  in  play-writing 
is  given;  at  Bryn  Mawr  both  graduate  and  under- 
graduate courses  involving  detailed  study  of 
dramatic  technique  and  practice  in  dramatic  com- 
position are  offered. 

At  Radcliffe  and  Harvard  Professor  Bak- 
er's classes  have  been  unusually  successful. 
It  appears  that  when  the  news  of  the  student 
playwrights  at  Harvard  got  abroad,  "New 
York  managers  laughed  at  the  idea  that  col- 
lege students  could  produce  plays  worth  the 
acting";  but  Mr.  John  Craig  offered  a  prize 
of  $500,  to  be  awarded  annually  for  the  best 
play  from  any  of  Professor  Baker's  students 
at  Harvard,  or  at  Radcliffe,  and  this  prize 
was  first  taken  by  Miss  Florence  Lincoln's 
play,  "The  End  of  the  Bridge,"  of  which  lOcS 
consecutive  performances  were  given.  The 
Boston  Budget  said  of  this  play: 

At  last  it  has  been  proved  that  academic  in- 
struction in  the  arts  is  not  without  its  practical 
value.  Miss  Florence  Lincoln,  the  author  of  "The 
End  of  the  Bridge,"  has  accomplished  what  may 
fairly  be  said  to  have  never  happened  before  in 
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the  history  of  the  drama.  A  college  student  with- 
out practical  experience  with  the  stage,  and  of 
course  with  a  limited  knowledge  of  life  and  human 
character,  has  nevertheless  constructed  and  written 
a  play  that  is  human  and  convincing.  From  the 
very  first  the  general  theater-going  public  has 
realized  that  there  is  a  play  that  is  worth  being 
seen  for  its  own  sake. 

Professor  Baker  does  not  guarantee  a  play- 
wright as  the  net  result  of  every  student  who 
feels  an  impulse  to  write  plays;  although  he 
does  maintain  that  a  dramatic  composition 
is  built  according  to  logical  laws  of  form,  and 
that  these  laws  can  be  taught.  Results  cer- 
tainly justify  his  claim;  for  a  considerable 
number  of  plays  are  announced  each  year 
from  his  classes  at  Harvard  and  Radcliffe, 
and  recently  three  plays  by  Harvard  men 
were  being  presented  at  the  same  time  in  New 
York,  namely  "The  Scarecrow,"  by  Percy 
Mackaye;  "The  Faun,"  by  Edward  S.  Knob- 
lauch, and  "The  Boss,"  by  Edward  Sheldon. 

Many  of  the  fifty-five  institutions  reported 
the  production  annually  of  plays  of  the 
lighter  sort,  of  which  the  "Mask  and  Wig" 
productions  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania are  perhaps  the  best  known.  As  Miss 
Sheldon  remarks, "  Such  shows  have  no  signifi- 
cance for  serious  college  drama.  Their  wide 
occurrence  and  evident  hold  upon  college 
sympathy  is  indeed  the  most  discouraging 
fact,  and  the  only  one  contained  in  the  re- 
ports." 

A  valuable  phase  of  dramatic  activity  is 
to  be  found  in  the  clubs  presenting  plays. 
Of  these  one  of  the  most  interesting  is  the 
Yale  Dramatic  Association,  whose  purpose 
from  the  beginning  has  been 

the  production  of  plays  of  educational  value, 
especially  of  plays  possessing  great  historical  and 


artistic  value,  but  not  apt  to  appear  on  the  public 
stage.  Yale  magazines  and  the  New  Haven  papers 
testify  to  the  excellent  results  of  this  aim.  The 
Association  has  produced  one  of  "The  Second 
Shepherd  Plays,"  Heywood's  "Fair  Maid  of  the 
West,"  Sheridan's  "Critic,"  Goldsmith's  "Good- 
Natured  Man,"  Ibsen's  "Pretenders,"  and  plays 
by  Wilde  and  Pinero.  The  productions  have  been 
marked  by  great  historical  accuracy  and  by  some- 
thing like  real  dramatic  finish. 

It  has  also  accumulated  more  than  $10,000 
as  the  nucleus  of  a  fund  for  the  building  of  a 
Yale  theater.  Harvard  already  has  a  Dram- 
atic Club,  the  advantage  of  a  college  theater 
as  a  dramatic  workshop. 

Of  old  plays,  the  Elizabethan  are  the  most 
popular  with  college  producers,  but  the  su- 
preme favorites  seem  to  be  the  18th-century 
plays  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  "The  School 
for  Scandal,"  and  "The  Rivals."  In  recent 
years  the  number  of  Greek  plays  produced  has 
been  increasing.  Often  the  acting  versions  are 
prepared  by  members  of  the  faculty.  Men- 
tion must  also  be  made  of  the  performances 
of  professional  companies  under  college  pat- 
ronage, although  these  of  course  are  not, 
strictly  speaking,  academic  drama.  The  Ben 
Greet  and  the  Coburn  Players  figure  promi- 
nently in  the  reports;  and  Maude  Adams's 
production  of  "Joan  of  Arc"  at  the  Harvard 
Stadium  and  Margaret  Anglin's  reproduction 
of  Sophocles'  ''Antigone"  in  the  Greek  Thea- 
ter in  California  rank  by  themselves. 

Miss  Sheldon  considers  that  "on  the  whole 
the  investigation  has  shown  that  our  colleges 
are  well  abreast  of  dramatic  activities  outside. 
College  authorities  seem  to  recognize  more 
and  more  the  usefulness,  if  not  the  necessity, 
of  producing  plays  to  illuminate  the  history 
of  drama,  the  life  of  a  period,  and  the  art  of 
play-writing." 


THE    CHINESE    REPUBLIC 


AN  organization  having  thirteen  million 
•^*-  paying  members,  every  one  of  whom  has 
received  a  liberal  education,  and  more  than 
95  per  cent,  of  whom  have  acquired  some 
degree  of  proficiency  in  a  foreign  tongue,  is  a 
pretty  strong  organization  to  have  to  con- 
tend against.  And  when,  added  to  this,  the 
principles  of  the  institution  have  the  sym- 
pathy, however  secret,  of  upward  of  250,- 
000,000  persons  more,  and  the  financial  sup- 
port of  many  of  these,  no  wonder  that  any 
movement  initiated  by  the  organization 
should  be  able  to  accomplish  great  things- 
even   the   overthrow   of   an   old-established 


government.  In  the  February  Sunset,  Mr. 
Walter  Bertin  Clausen  relates  the  history 
of  the  revolt  in  China,  his  account  being 
edited  by  Sun  Fo,  son  of  the  revolutionary 
leader,  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen;  and,  citing  the 
facts  given  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  he 
states  that  the  system  of  government  for 
which  the  agitators  are  working  is  that  of  a 
socialistic  democracy,  the  party  planks  being: 
Free  speech,  free  religion,  no  taxation  with- 
out representation,  liberal  education,  and 
compulsory  education  to  all  classes,  universal 
suffrage,  and  absolute  control  of  the  govern- 
ment by  the  people."     The  father  of  the 
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movement  is  acknowledged  to  be  Dr.  Sun 
Yat  Sen,  and  his  experiences  while  an  exile 
from  China  are  most  graphically  described 
in  the  article  under  notice.  Mr.  Clausen 
says: 

For  two  years  the  movement  progressed  with 
great  success  and  secret  meetings  were  held  in  all 
the  large  cities  of  the  Yangtse  Kiang  valley  and  in 
the  seacoast  provinces.  In  1895,  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen, 
fired  with  premature  confidence  in  the  strength  of 
his  party,  made  plans  for  the  capture  of  Canton. 
The  plans  were  completed,  stations  effected  and 
ammunition  secured,  when  spies  of  the  Manchu 
government,  who  had  secured  entrance  to  the 
meetings,  caused  a  trap  to  be  set  for  the  leaders. 
In  the  big  meeting  on  the  eve  of  the  planned  up- 
rising the  plotters  were  surprised  by  a  military 
raid  of  Manchu  officers.  A  mob  battle  ensued  and 
some  fifteen  revolutionists  and  Look  Ho  Tung,  one 
of  the  leaders,  was  captured;  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen 
and  others  escaped  during  the  melee,  and  made 
their  way  out  of  the  city  under  the  cover  of  dark- 
ness. Look  Ho  Tung  and  the  captured  revolution- 
ists were  executed. 

With  his  activities  discovered  to  the  govern- 
ment.  Dr.   Sun  Yat  Sen  was  forced  to  flee  the 


country.  He  reached  Hongkong  that  night  and 
the  following  morning  he  boarded  a  boat  to  Japan. 
A  price  of  $35,000  was  set  on  his  head,  and  this 
had  now  been  increased  to  $75,000  before  the 
throne  promised  clemency  to  the  rebels. 

He  stayed  in  Japan  for  several  months,  making 
his  headquarters  among  the  Chinese  students  in 
Tokyo.  From  there  he  spread  the  propaganda  of 
the  revolution  among  the  students,  and  three 
months  later  began  a  tour  around  the  world. 

In  the  course  of  this  tour  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen 
visited  every  continent.  San  Francisco  was 
chosen  as  the  temporary  headquarters  of  the 
Young  China  party  in  the  Western  world, 
and  Paris  as  the  European  headquarters. 
Of  Dr.  Sun's  sojourn  in  London  we  read: 

Most  exciting  was  the  kidnapping  efi^ected  by 
the  agents  of  the  Manchu  government  while  Dr. 
Sun  Yat  Sen  was  staying  in  London.  He  was  held 
prisoner  for  nearly  two  weeks  at  the  Manchu  Im- 
perial Legation,  and  finally  getting  out  word  of 
his  imprisonment  to  an  English  physician  who 
had  been  his  instructor  in  Hongkong  College,  he 
secured  his  release  through  the  Premier  of  Great 
Britain. 
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But  the  real  organization  of  the  repubKcan 
movement  was  not  effected  until  August, 
1905. 

At  this  time,  three  thousand  Chinese  students 
assembled  in  the  Jim  Kawi-Jue — town  hall — of 
Tokyo,  Japan,  in  a  big  two  days'  meeting.  This 
was  the  first  meeting  of  its  kind  ever  known  to 
have  been  held  by  Chinese  people. 

From  this  meeting  students  were  detailed  to 
every  part  of  the  globe,  and  especially  in  China, 
and  so  the  greatest  movement  of  revolutionary 
organization  in  the  history  of  the  world  was  begun. 

The  flag  which  had  been  made  by  the  mar- 
tyr Look  Ho  Tung  was  adopted  as  that  of 
the  new  party. 

The  emblem  of  the  republic,  destined  to  replace 


the  yellow  dragon,  is  a  sun  with  twelve  points, 
which  denotes  the  twelve  periods  of  the  day  and 
night.  The  colors  were  red,  blue  and  white,  de- 
noting liberty,  equality  and  fraternity. 

The  Chinese  repubUc  that  is  to  endure 
may  not  be  estabhshed  upon  exactly  the 
lines  projected  by  the  organization  which 
has  owed  so  much  to  the  Provisional  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen.  History,  however, 
will  credit  him  with  having  organized  the 
revolt  which  triumphed  last  month  when  the 
Manchu  dynasty  formally  gave  up  the  throne. 
In  our  editorial  department  we  tell  the  story  of 
the  final  days  of  the  Manchus,  and  mention 
some  of  the  problems  that  will  confront  the 
republican  regime. 


MISSIONARIES    IN  THE    MAKING 


"\7[7'HILE  in  business  life,  in  the  workshop, 
^^  in  the  laboratory,  the  one  lesson  that 
has  been  learned  by  the  present  generation 
has  been  the  need  for  specialization,  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  fact  that  the  slowest  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  all-important  field  of 
training  for  religious  work.  That  the  train- 
ing of  missionaries  for  home  and  for  foreign 
work  had  been  far  too  largely  identical,  was  a 
condition  reported  by  the  Commission  on  the 
Preparation  of  Missionaries  to  the  World 
Missionary  Conference  held  at  Edinburgh  in 
1 910;  and  the  commission  recommended  to 
the  conference  that  "it  should  institute  a 
Board  of  Missionary  Studies,  the  general  pur- 
pose of  which  shall  be  to  supply  guidance  and 
to  render  assistance  to  missionary  societies 
in  the  preparation  of  missionaries  for  their 
work."  Within  a  year  of  the  close  of  the 
conference,  boards  of  study  had  been  formed 
in  Great  Britain  and  America.  Writing  in 
the  International  Review  of  Missions,  Dr. 
Henry  T.  Hodgkin  says  that  "it  is  almost 
uniAfersally  recognized  that  the  language  of 
the  people  to  whom  the  missionary  goes  must 
be  acquired  before  he  can  take  up  responsibil- 
ity for  mission  work."  "Every  tongue  is  a 
soul,"  according  to  the  Arab  proverb;  and  to 
understand  the  soul  of  a  people  is  the  mission- 
ary's first  task.  But  the  acquisition  of  the 
native  language  is  only  one  of  several  requi- 
sites of  the  modern  missionary;  and  the  board 
of  study,  while  leaving  each  missionary  soci- 
ety free  to  train  its  candidates  in  its  own  way, 
furnishes  such  information  and  guidance  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  requested.  Dr. 
Hodgkin's  article  indicates  several  ways  in 
which  the  English  board  of  study  can  render 
help.     For  example: 


The  board  can  become  a  clearing-house  for  ideas 
and  a  bureau  of  information  in  reference  to  the 
whole  question  of  special  missionary  training.  It 
is  amazing  to  see  how  largely  each  society  has  been 
ignorant  of  the  work  others  are  doing  in  this  mat- 
ter. .  .  .  Wide  differences  of  opinion  are  apparent 
in  regard  to  the  question  as  to  the  point  in  his 
training  at  which  the  missionary  should  go  abroad. 
It  is  urged,  on  one  hand,  that  when  his  ordinary 
training  is  completed  he  should  at  once  proceed  to 
his  field  of  labor.  It  is  also  urged  that  a  missionary 
who  comes  out  fully  prepared,  and  even  ready,  to 
speak  the  language,  is  sure  to  make  blunders  which 
would  be  avoided  if  he  were  to  live  a  year  or  two 
in  his  new  surroundings  before  undertaking  active 
work.  An  Inflian  missionary  insists  that  at  all 
costs  the  concluding  period  of  training,  a  year  at 
least  for  all  missionaries,  shall  be  on  the  field. 

Another  question  which  the  board  will  deal 
with  is  that  of  training  schools  on  the  field. 
The  Cliina  Inland  Mission  has  had  for  many 
years  one  for  men  at  Nanking,  and  one  for 
women  at  Yangchow;  and  these  are  re- 
garded by  the  mission  as  "an  almost  unquali- 
fied success."  It  is  now  proposed  to  have  a 
central  training  school  for  all  China.  In  In- 
dia, matters  are  not  so  far  advanced;  but  a 
proposal  has  been  made  to  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  that  their  new  missionaries 
should  be  placed  during  the  last  years  of  train- 
ing at  the  Divinity  School,  Allahabad,  where 
they  would  work  alongside  Indian  students. 

The  English  board  of  study,  consisting  of 
100  members,  has  for  its  secretary  the  Rev. 
Canon  H.  U.  Weitbreclit,  D.D.,  who  has  for 
thirty-five  years  been  a  missionary  in  the 
Punjab.  The  American  board,  consisting 
of  thirty-six  members,  with  Principal  Douglas 
Mackenzie  of  Hartford  Theological  Seminary 
as  its  chairman,  has  been  appointed  subject 
to  the  final  confirmation  of  the  next  Annual 
Conference  of  Foreign  Mission  Boards. 
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POSING  FOR  MOVING  PICTURES 


"  r^RAMATIC  art?  Bah!  Anybody  can 
'-^  stand  up  and  make  faces  in  front  of  a 
camera! "  This  is  a  dramatic  critic's  opinion, 
but  is  also  a  popular  impression  of  the  art 
of  posing  for  the  production  of  photo-plays. 
And  yet,  says  Lida  Evandel,  in  the  Moving 
Picture  News,  even  if  this  were  the  only  quali- 
fication, many  prominent  actors  could  not 
pass  the  test,  for  they  depend  for  their  suc- 
cess largely  on  a  magnetic  personahty  and  a 
pleasing  voice,  both  of  which,  unfortunately, 
are  lost  to  the  camera.  Experience  and  abil- 
ity, however,  far  from  being  the  whole  equip- 
ment necessary  for  the  photo-play  actor,  are 
only  the  starting  point. 

In  addition,  the  director  wants  to  know  if  he 
can  ride  well,  not  only  in  approved  city  style  but 
also  in  Wild  West  fashion;  can  he  swim,  dance, 
skate  on  ice  and  rollers?  Is  he  a  good  swordsman, 
pugilist,  sailor?  Can  he  row  a  boat,  run  an  auto- 
mobile, and  has  he  a  license  as  a  chauffeur?  The 
very  latest  demand  is  that  he  be  an  aviator,  in  case 
he  has  to  elope  with  the  heroine  in  an  aeroplane. 
Besides  the  requirements  of  the  director,  if  he  is  a 
wiscman,  he  will  have  his  life  heavily  insured  before 
he  joins  the  mob  of  a  moving-picture  company. 

Of  course  there  are  always  skeptical  in- 
dividuals in  the  audience,  who  hot  only  be- 
lieve that  everything  shown  on  the  screen 
has  been  faked,  but  who  take  pains  to  en- 
lighten their  neighbors.  "You  take  it  from 
me,"  said  one  of  these  doubting  Thomases, 
apropos  of  a  drowning  scene,  "that's  nothing 
but  a  tank  in  a  studio.  The  man's  only  walk- 
ing on  the  bottom  of  it.  You  can  bet  he's  no 
more  swimming  than  you  an'  me  are  right 
now."  "That  aeroplane,"  he  proceeded,  as 
the  next  picture  appeared,  "is  nothing  but  a 
few  pulleys  and  sheets  put  together  to  fool 
the  gullibles;  but  I'm  wise  to  all  them  tricks." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  acting  for  the 
moving-picture  play  is  often  no  tame  studio 
affair,  with  faked-up  properties,  but  is  done 
in  a  natural  outdoor  setting,  and  is  full  of 
vivid  and  dangerous  realism,  often  involving 
injuries  and  sometimes  death  for  the  actors. 
Take  for  instance  the  production  of  the  pic- 
torial version  of  the  life  of  Boone,  by  the 
Republic  Film  Company.  The  most  dra- 
matic parts  of  Boone's  life  were  selected  for 
representation,  and  as  such  episodes  in  the 
career  of  an  American  frontiersman  were 
naturally  full  of  action,  it  is  obvious  that 
there  was  real  work  ahead  for  the  photo-play 
actors.  The  setting  chosen  was  in  the  New 
Jersey  woods.  At  the  very  outset,  the  pro- 
duction was  delayed  because  the  75  Indians 


hired  for  the  play  declined  point-blank  to 
expose  themselves  in  aboriginal  warpaint, 
feathers  and  breechcloth  on  a  cold,  raw  day. 
Finally,  the  weather  permitting,  the  prairie 
schooners,  loaded  with  emigrants,  with  their 
children  and  household  utensils,  started  off. 
Of  course,  the  Indians  attacked  the  party, 
"as  per  schedule,"  and  the  wagons  were 
driven  wildly  through  the  woods,  bumping 
over  rocks  and  other  obstacles,  the  women 
shrieking  with  real  fright,  and  begging  the 
men  to  drive  more  slowly,  but  there  was  no 
let  up  until  the  film  was  finished.  Then,  of 
course,  the  Indians  set  fire  to  one  of  the  can- 
vas wagons,  precipitating  a  scramble  among 
the  women  folk  of  the  pioneers  to  see  if  any 
of  their  belongings  were  in  that  particular 
wagon,  and,  all  the  while  the  fire  was  going, 
the  women  had  to  stay  close  enough  to  the 
blaze  to  be  seen  in  the  picture  and  yet  keep 
themselves  from  being  burned.  The  fort, 
which  it  took  five  men  a  week  to  build,  was 
burned  by  the  Indians  in  a  few  minutes,  the 
former  occupants  choking  and  sputtering  in 
the  thick  smoke  so  that  the  camera  could 
record  the  frightened  expressions  on  their 
faces.  When  the  smoke  of  the  battle  cleared 
away,  some  real  casualties  were  counted. 

The  Indian  who  had  scaled  the  fort  to  set  it  on 
fire  had  fallen  and  nearly  broken  his  arm;  it  was 
swollen  and  black  for  days  afterward.  A  hot  cinder 
from  his  firebrand  fell  upon  the  neck  of  one  of  the 
defenders  of  the  fort,  and  slid  down  his  back 
through  the  loose  open  collar  of  his  rough  shirt. 
One  of  the  women  who  fired  an  old-fashioned  shot- 
gun had  been  kicked  over  by  it,  while  a  half-breed 
was  so  badly  burned  by  powder,  it  was  hard  to 
tell  what  had  been  his  original  color.  An  Indian 
was  shot,  it  was  thought  for  a  time,  quite  seriously. 
The  director  constantly  admonished  the  white 
men  to  shoot  in  the  air  and  not  kill  any  Indians. 
The  settlers  were  warned  to  look  out  for  the  spears 
and  arrows  of  the  Indians,  and  yet  instructed  not 
to  move  from  the  positions  the  director  assigned 
them  where  arrows  fell  thick  and  fast.  In  one  of 
the  scenes  an  Indian  rode  down  a  steep  hill  at  a 
breakneck  pace;  while  doing  so  his  horse  stumbled 
and  threw  the  Indian  over  his  head.  "  Boone  "  had 
to  ride  without  saddle  or  bridle  down  a  steep  in- 
cline at  a  terrific  pace  to  reproduce  the  scene  of  his 
ride  in  the  Cumberland  mountains.  In  the  canoe 
scene,  which  was  taken  on  a  pond  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  deep  in  places,  the  canoe  upset,  and  its 
occupants  had  to  remain  in  the  water  and  were 
almost  drowned  before  two  men  could  rush  in, 
out  of  the  range  of  the  camera,  and  rescue  them 
from  their  chilly  bath. 

In  a  rescue-from-drowning  scene,  enacted 
near  New  York  during  the  past  year,  the 
would-be  rescuer  was  himself  drowned.  An- 
other fatal  accident  resulted  when  an  at- 
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tempt  was  made  to  run  a  train  so  close  to 
the  intended  victim  as  to  give  the  appearance 
of  actually  running  over  him. 

Rarely  do  dummies  take  the  place  of  live 
actors,  even  in  the  most  dangerous  positions. 
So  that  when  you  see  a  man  in  a  moving- 
picture  hanging  over  a  crevice  in  an  iceberg, 
or  almost  buried  in  a  snowdrift,  you  can  de- 
pend upon  its  being  realistic  drama  and  that 
some  actor  has  been  kept  in  cold  storage  for 
some  time  to  enable  the  camera  to  record 
the  scene.  During  one  of  the  battle  scenes 
in  "Daniel  Boone,"  the  "dead"  Indians  lay 
almost  naked  on  the  cold,  wet  ground  for 
nearly  half  an  hour  until  the  scene  could  be 
taken  exactly  right. 

In  a  regular  theatrical  production,  many 
rehearsals  can  be  had  before  presenting  the 
finished  production  to  the  public.  In  a  pic- 
ture play,'  however,  after  the  director  has 
shouted  "action"  the  camera  begins  to 
record  faithfully  whatever  passes  before  it. 
Some  scenes  may  be  omitted  from  the  final 
play,  but  none  can  be  changed.  Often  a 
single  little  incident  will  spoil  an  entire  scene 
and  necessitate  its  reenaction  at  a  cost  of 
hundreds  of  dollars.  In  one  of  the  scenes  of 
the  Daniel  Boone  play  some  of  the  less  experi- 
enced people  in  the  company  stopped  to  look 
at  the  camera  to  see  if  they  were  in  the  pic- 
ture. The  whole  scene  had  to  be  done  over. 
In  another  production  there  was  a  mob  in 
front  of  a  building.  A  man  stuck  his  head 
out  of  the  second-story  window,  without  be- 


ing seen  by  the  director  or  operator.  The 
finished  picture  revealed  a  man's  face  laugh- 
ing at  the  mob,  and  300  people  had  to  be 
reassembled  at  the  same  place  and  the  pic- 
tures taken  all  over  again. 

As  a  profession,  posing  for  moving  pictures 
offers  advantages  not  possessed  by  the  "le- 
gitimate" drama.  There  is  work  the  year 
round,  and  opportunity  for  home  life  for  the 
actors.  Husbands  and  wives  may  find  em- 
ployment in  the  same  company;  and  there 
is  usually  work  for  a  number  of  children  also. 
The  young  girls  need  not  travel  alone  and 
unprotected,  nor  work  late  hours,  and  there 
is  no  constant  appearance  before  the  public. 
The  wages  are  good.  "Extra"  people  get 
five  dollars  a  day,  members  of  stock  com- 
panies from  twenty-five  to  fifty  dollars  a 
week,  while  a  good  deal  more  is  given  to  spe- 
cial actors  engaged  for  certain  plays.  Suc- 
cess, however,  is  not  an  easy  matter  in  this 
line  any  more  than  in  anything  else. 

But,  if  a  person  is  willing  to  work  while  he 
waits,  if  he  does  not  mind  going  without  a 
dinner  now  and  then,  if  he  does  not  object 
to  being  a  target  for  amateur  shots,  if  he  has 
nine  lives  like  a  cat  and  always  alights  on  his 
feet  when  he  falls,  if  he  doesn't  care  for  the 
bumps  and  bruises  along  the  way,  he  may 
climb  to  the  top  of  the  ladder  of  moving  pic- 
ture fame,  and  live  to  a  ripe  old  age,  to  relate 
to  his  children  and  grandchildren  how  many 
narrow  escapes  he  had  from  the  very  jaws  of 
death. 


IS   A   UNIFORM    DIVORCE    LAW   NECESSARY 

OR    DESIRABLE? 


'T^HE  numerous  advocates  of  the  enactment 
■'•  of  a  uniform  law  of  divorce  may  read  with 
considerable  advantage  the  common-sense 
views  expressed  in  a  thoughtful  article  on 
the  subject  contributed  by  Dr.  Ralph  E. 
Prime  to  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (Oberlin,  O.). 
Dr.  Prime  is  well  qualified  to  discuss  this 
question.  He  writes  from  the  experience  of 
a  long  life — he  is  seventy-two  years  old;  he 
first  began  the  practice  of  law  in  1863;  he  has 
been  a  leader  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  for  a  score  of  years  or 
more,  and  has  been  chosen  representative 
of  that  church  to  its  councils  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  In  Dr.  Prime's  judgment,  this 
matter  of  legislating  on  the  subject  of  di- 
vorce is  preeminently  one  in  regard  to  which 
we  shall  do  well  to  remember  the  old  adage, 
Festina  lente!    It  were  far  better  to  "make 


haste  slowly"  than  to  "rush  to  ills  that  we 
know  not  of."  While  recognizing  that  mar- 
riage is  to  be  xaewed  in  two  aspects,  the  re- 
ligious and  the  purely  legal,  "so  far  as  mar- 
riage is  a  civil  contract  and  regulated  by 
the  statute,  we  must  admit  that  it  is  within 
the  province  of  any  State,  for  its  own  com- 
munity and  people,  to  regulate  it.  That 
such  is  the  law  of  the  land  is  to  be  regretted, 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  within  the  realm  of 
state  rights."  Dr.  Prime's  article  seems  to 
have  been  prompted  by  the  remarriage  last 
summer  of  a  prominent  divorce,  in  which 
"American  decency  was  shocked  by  the 
brutal  defiance  of  the  law  by  one  whose 
prominence  consisted  only  of  inherited  name 
and  money." 

Concerning  the  legal  aspects  of  the  mat- 
ter Dr.  Prime  remarks: 
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We  apprehend  that  the  evil  is  not  so  much  in 
the  divorce  laws  of  the  different  States  as  in  the 
violation  of  those  laws,  by  reason  of  the  separate 
jurisdictions  of  each  State.  If  it  were  not  for  that 
separate  jurisdiction,  the  offense  of  last  summer 
could  not  have  been  perpetrated,  and  the  decent 
community  would  not  have  been  so  aroused  and 
incensed.  Whatever  may  be  the  disabilities  for 
remarriage  of  divorced  persons  in  the  State  of 
their  residence  or  sojourn,  or  the  State  in  which 
they  are  divorced,  marriage  being  a  civil  contract, 
a  remarriage  may  take  place  outside  of  that  State; 
and  contracts,  the  marriage  contracts  among  them, 
are  valid,  and  must  be  recognized  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  as  valid,  in  all  the 
States. 

As  a  large  proportion  of  the  divorces 
granted  in  the  Western  States  are  imme- 
diately followed  by  remarriage,  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  fact  that  remarriage  is  a  great 
inducement  to  divorce;  and,  if  it  be  so,  "the 
remedy  is  in  destroying  the  inducement 
rather  than  in  changing  the  laws  of  divorce." 
The  advocates  of  a  uniform  divorce  law  ap- 
parently overlook  the  comparative  situation 
between  the  East  and  the  West  as  to  causes 
of  divorce.  New  York  State  has  but  one 
cause;  in  the  Western  States  there  are  many 
causes.  Dr.  Prime's  observations  in  this 
connection  are  so  forceful  that  we. give  them 
in  full.    He  writes: 

Is  it  at  all  conceivable  that,  in  case  of  obtaining 
a  uniform  divorce  law  in  all  the  States,  the  standard 
of  New  York  (that  is  to  say,  one  cause  of  divorce 
only)  would  be  the  result  in  a  uniform  divorce  law? 
Would  the  different  States,  with  their  many  causes 
of  divorce,  consent,  under  any  circumstances  that 
we  can  conceive,  to  submit  to  have  imposed  upon 
them  our  code  of  New  York  in  that  respect;  or 
would  they,  if  they  had  the  power,  impose  upon 
us  in  such  event  their  laws,  with  their  multitude 
of  causes  of  divorce?  Look  for  a  moment  at  the 
figures.  Of  the  forty-eight  States  in  the  Union, 
twenty-seven  of  them  are  situated  wholly  or  partly 
west  of  Indiana.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States 
has  two  senators  from  each  State,  and  hence,  of 
the  ninety-six  senators,  fifty-four  of  them  are  from 
and  represent  those  twenty-seven  States  west  of 
Indiana,  which  is  a  large  working  majority  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  Therefore  the  Western 
States  have  us  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
The  House  of  Representatives  is  apportioned  ac- 
cording to  population,  and  the  recent  census  shows 
that  the  center  of  population  is  at  a  point  in  the 
westerly  side  of  Indiana.  Hence,  the  House  of 
Representatives  apportioned  on  population  will 
have,  west  of  that  center  in  Indiana,  one-half  of 
all  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  there  are  some  States  east  of  that  center  of 
population  which  have  as  objectionable  divorce  laws 
as  any  State  west  of  that  center.  Should  this  sub- 
ject ever  come  within  the  power  and  jurisdiction 
of  Congress,  what  sort  of  a  uniform  divorce  law 
would  they  give  us?  Would  it  be  like  the  divorce 
law  of  New  York,  with  only  one  cause  of  divorce, 
or  would  this  powerful  majority  in  both  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  impose  upon  us  in  New 
York  a  uniform  divorce  law,  with  from  six  to  four- 


teen different  causes  of  divorce?  It  seems  as  though 
there  were  but  one  answer  possible;  and  that  is 
that  the  standard  of  New  York  would  be  let  down, 
and  that,  for  all  the  States,  we  would  have  many 
rather  than  few  causes  of  divorce.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  a  uniform  divorce  law  is  no  remedy 
for  the  situation.  The  risk  is  too  great.  The  situ- 
ation it  would  bring  about  would  be  dangerous 
in  the  extreme. 

In  what  direction,  then,  lies  the  remedy? 

It  would  be  a  happy  solution  if  Congress  had 
the  power  to  legislate  not  to  the  end  of  making 
a  uniform  divorce  law,  but  to  the  end  of  making 
it  a  federal  crime,  wherever  committed,  for  any 
divorced  person  to  remarry  where  forbidden  so 
to  do  by  the  statutes  of  the  State  in  which  he  was 
divorced,  or  by  the  decree  of  the  court  by  which  he 
was  divorced.  But  as  the  Constitution  now  stands 
Congress  has  no  such  power.  What  then  can  be 
done  in  that  direction?  ...  A  statute  in  as  many 
States  as  possible — and  each  State  it  would  seem 
would  be  glad  to  enact  it — which  would  make  illegal 
and  void  the  remarriage  of  any  divorced  person 
forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  di- 
vorced, or  by  the  decree  of  divorce  against  him, 
to  remarry,  would  operate  to  make  the  contract 
of  marriage  null  and  void  in  every  State  where 
such  a  law  would  exist  ...  A  further  remedy  .  .  . 
could  be  attained  by  the  passage  in  the  different 
States,  each  State  for  itself,  of  an  act  making  it  a 
crime  for  any  divorced  person  forbidden  by  the 
law  of  the  State  in  which  he  obtained  his  divorce, 
or  by  the  decree  of  the  court  in  which  he  was  di- 
vorced, from  remarrying  again  anywhere  within 
its  limits. 

One  of  the  chief  stumbling-blocks  in  the 
way  of  reform  is  the  condonation  by  so-called 
society  of  such  immoral  offenses.  "No  matter 
how  repulsive  in  morals,  no  matter  how  in- 
dignant the  community  in  general,"  that 
portion  of  society  which  "frames  its  bars 
and  limits  to  include  and  welcome  the  man 
of  money,  regardless  of  his  moral  character," 
receives  back  into  its  circle  "the  unclean 
creature."    But 

if  in  addition  to  his  debased  moral  character  he 
be  stamped  with  the  badge  of  a  criminal,  and  has 
"done  his  time"  within  prison  walls  and  behind 
bars  for  having  contracted  such  an  illegal  marriage, 
would  that  portion  of  society,  so  called,  receive 
him  within  its  circle?  How  would  he  differ  as  a 
criminal  from  the  common  thief  or  other  criminal 
who  had  been  so  branded  and  was  a  graduate  oi 
a  prison? 

The  remedy  for  the  present  undesirable 
and  unsavory  conditions  seems  undoubtedly 
to  lie  in  the  condemning  and  preventing  of 
the  remarriage  of  a  divorced  person,  and  in 
"creating  him  a  criminal  which  will  exclude 
him  from  society  and  make  him  a  wanderer." 
At  present  persons  seeking  divorce  are  often 
accompanied  to  their  newly-acquired  domi- 
cile by  the  persons  with  whom  they  are 
to  remarry! 
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TEE  AMERICAN  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 


THE  WORLD-WIDE  FIGHT  AGAINST  ALCOHOL 


■r\R.  MAX  KASSOWITZ,  medical  profes- 

*-^  sor  at  the  University  of  Vienna  and 
author  of  a  number  of  works  upon  medicine, 
contributes  an  article  to  the  Oestcrreichische 
Rundschau  (Vienna),  in  which  he  gives  a 
broad  survey  of  the  advances  being  made  in 
the  temperance  cause.  He  shows  that  with 
increasing  state  and  local  prohibition  in  vari- 
ous countries  crime  has  greatly  diminished. 
^Next  to  the  United  States,  he  remarks,  Eng- 
land's colonies  have  made  the  greatest  prog- 
tess  in  this  movement.  In  New  Zealand 
the  cause  has  been  aided  by  the  women's 
vote;  and  the  like  may  be  said  of  Norway, 
Denmark,  and  Finland.  In  Europe,  the 
Northern  nations,  excepting  Russia,  stand  in 
the  van  in  the  anti-liquor  crusade.  Though 
in  the  Scandinavian  countries — outside  of 
the  Faroe  Islands  and  Iceland — prohibition 
has  not  yet  been  submitted  to  a  popular 
vote,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  steering 
toward  the  settlement  of  this  problem  by 
the  most  radical  of  means.  In  England, 
state  and  municipal  activity  is  as  yet  far 
behind  individual  effort,  which  is  very  con- 
siderable. On  the  continent,  the  only  radical 
legal  measures  against  intoxicants  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Swiss  prohibition  of  absinthe. 
The  opponents  of  alcohol  in  Switzerland 
openly  avow,  however,  that  they  are  aiming 
at  governmental  prohibition  of  all  alcoholic 
beverages.  They  are  aided  in  their  efforts 
by  the  official  statistics,  which  show  that 
every  tenth  adult  in  the  Swiss  towns  suc- 
cumbs to  the  ravages  of  chronic  alcoholism. 
As  regards  Germany,  the  writer  says: 

Though  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  drinks 
is  less  per  capita  than  in  the  Swiss  Republic,  it 
is  twice  as  great  as  in  the  United  States.  In  one 
point  Germany  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list — 
the  almost  universal  habit  of  drinking  among  all 
classes  and  conditions  of  men.  It  is  a  fact  familiar 
to  every  traveler  in  Germany  that  one  can  with 
difficulty  obtain  any  non-alcoholic  beverages  in 
public  places — at  best,  only  after  being  mulcted 
for  them.  But  of  still  greater  importance  is  the 
circumstance  peculiar  to  German-speaking  nations 
alone — the  alcohol-cult  of  academic  circles,  where 
excessive  indulgence  in  intoxicants  is  actually 
glorified.  The  persistence  in  these  remarkable 
customs  is  detrimental  in  two  ways  to  the  tem- 


perance movement,  which  has  advanced  so  far 
in  other  countries.  On  the  one  hand,  the  pro- 
fessional classes  and  the  bureaucracy,  where 
cooperation  is  indispensable  in  most  reform  move- 
ments, are  reinforced  in  great  part  by  the  "old 
men"  of  student  societies;  and  on  the  other,  the 
wholesale  consumption  of  intoxicants,  accompanied 
by  imposing  rites  among  the  academic  youth,  finds 
numerous  imitators  among  semi-academic  circles, 
whom,  naturally,  it  is  even  harder  to  win  over  to 
the  cause  of  abstinence  than  the  larger  number  who 
imbibe  their  usual  portion  from  sheer  force  of 
habit.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is,  at  any 
rate,  very  gratifying  that  the  conviction  is  gaining 
ground  that  the  alcohol  evil  cannot  be  reached 
by  preaching  "  moderation  " — everyone,  of  course, 
having  a  different  standard  of  that — but  only  by 
the  same  radical  measures  that  have  proved  so  em- 
inently successful  in  other  countries.  Thus,  there 
are  thirty  temperance  periodicals  in  Germany 
to-day,  including  German-speaking  Switzerland; 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  international  Good  Templars, 
which  in  1890  counted  386  members  in  13  lodges, 
had,  in  1910,  about  45,000  members  in  1 152  lodges; 
ten  years  ago  there  were  7  temperance  societies, 
having  a  membership  of  20,000;  to-day  there  are 
41  societies  with  150,000  members,  while  a  petition 
to  establish  local  option  legally,  lately  addressed 
to  the  Reichstag,  bore  half  a  million  signatures. 
In  Germany,  too,  then,  the  agitation  is  in  full 
swing,  and  has  already  provoked  the  objections 
and  counter-measures  of  the  alcohol  interests. 

The  writer  concludes  with  the  following 
paragraph : 

Austria  still  occupies  a  very  backward  posi- 
tion. The  few  who  in  the  last  ten  years  or  so  have 
been  working  vigorously  for  the  cause  encounter 
on  one  side  the  indiflercnce  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  educated  and  uneducated,  and  on  the  other, 
cither  the  direct  opposition  of  the  senseless  for- 
malism of  the  persons  in  authority.  While,  more- 
over, we  find  temperance  societies  of  young  peo- 
ple everywhere — in  England  embracing  4,000,000 
members — the  students  of  intermediate  schools 
are,  as  yet,  forbidden  in  Austria  to  join  such  organ- 
izations. The  Order  of  Good  Templars,  spread 
over  the  rest  of  the  globe,  is  prohibited  in  Austria 
on  the  score  of  its  being  a  secret  society — the  citi- 
zens being  obliged  to  resort  to  a  substitute,  the 
"Nephalia  Society,"  while  in  Hungary  and  Servia 
the  Good  Templar  lodges  are  making  gratifying 
progress.  However,  the  anti-alcohol  congress  •■ 
which  met  at  Gratz  last  October,  and  was  an  as-  f 
sembly  of  uncompromising  fighters  in  the  cause, 
represented  the  German  as  well  as  the  other  nation- 
alities of  the  Empire;  it  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore, 
that  Austria,  too,  will  eventually  share  in  the 
success  which  this  beneficent  movement  has  reaped 
in  other  lands. 


MAKING  BONDS  POPULAR 

WITH    OTHER    NEWS  OF   BUSINESS   AND    INVESTMENT 


The  Winning  Number 

"CUBSCRIBED  twenty  times  over,"  a 
'^  last  month's  cablegram  reported  of  the 
new  popular  loan  in  Paris. 

"What  investors  those  thrifty  French 
people  are!"  The  American  reader  who 
made  this  exclamation  is  one  of  those  who 
has  heard  much  about  the  "little  savers" 
across  the  water  and  the  half  billion  dollars 
invested  every  year  by  the  French  public, 
mostly  in  the  securities  of  other  countries. 

But  here  is  a  story. 

Not  long  ago,  a  prudent  Frenchman,  cast- 
ing about  for  a  good  investment,  happened 
upon  one  of  the  bonds  of  the  same  company 
which  created  such  z,  furore  last  month.  This 
bond  had  been  issued  in  1903.  He  bought  it. 
It  bore  a  number  in  the  corner,  as  every  bond 
does.    This  number  was  426,813. 

Imagine  the  feelings  of  the  owner  on  read- 
ing the  news  reproduced  on  this  page  from  a 
French  financial  weekly  of  January  i6th. 
His  bond  Number  426,813,  for  which  he  had 
paid  the  equivalent  of  $100,  had  suddenly 
become  "reembursable"  for  $30,000. 

Thirty  thousand  per  cent,  on  the  invest- 
ment! 

Explanation :  this  was  a  bond  of  the  Credit 
Fonder.  Now  Credit  Foncier  securities  are 
also  lottery  tickets.  Once  every  so  often 
numbers  corresponding  to  the  bond  numbers 
are  shuffled,  and  so  many  of  them  "drawn" 
by  lot.  Our  friend's  number,  at  the  January 
nth  drawing,  happened  to  come  first.  Note 
the  clipping  reproduced  on  this  page. 

That  a  lottery  should  be  conducted  by  the 
great  mortgage  and  loan  bank  of  France, 
under  national  protection,  is  not  strange. 
Paris  runs  similar  lotteries  in  connection 
with  its  funded  debt.  Number  291 ,800  of  the 
two  per  cents,  issued  in  1898,  for  instance, 
was  the  first  drawn  on  December  5th  last. 
The  prize  was  200,000  francs,  $40,000. 

Many  another  Continental  government, 
desirous  of  selling  its  bonds  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest,  has  adopted  this  means  of  arousing 
enthusiasm  among  investors. 

Naturally,  when  the  investor  is  getting  a 
lottery  ticket  along  with  his  bond,  he  will 
accept  a  low  rate  of  interest.  The  Credit 
Fonciers    that    were    new    last    month,  for 


instance,  bore  only  3  per  cent.  After  allot- 
ment, thanks  to  the  alluring  possibilities 
possessed  by  each  and  every  one,  they  sold 
higher  than  loi.  This  meant  less  than  2.9 
per  cent,  interest  on  the  invested  money. 
Trh  bien — are  there  not  twelve  prizes, 
$20,000  each,  to  be  drawn  for,  one  every 
month  in  the  year? 

Many  readers  of  the  interesting  articles  on 
French  thrift  have  not  considered  this  factor. 
One's  description  of  it  has  brought  exclama- 
tions of  amazement  from  American  states- 
men, doctors,  and  churchmen.  But  after  all, 
it  is  almost  within  the  memory  of  living  man 
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CREDIT  FONCI£R  DE  FRANCE 

Tirage  du  Jl  janoier  1912 
Obligationa  Fonciures  de  500  Sr. 
3  O/O  1  903 

1,9     numSro    426813     est      remboursable 
150.000  francs. 

ho  num6ro  .%6664  i  30.000  francs. 

Le^  num6ros  65326  115701  147248  159387  253489. 
276554  284985  366995  i  5.000  francs. 

Les  Dum6ro3  6132  7197  7694  13553  13918  15685 
16182  22942  35700  39975  40727  4:io56  45807  400yt 
46779  48205  49099  49922  51489  57145  64937 
72004  72498  75377  83387  87949  95833  96101 
101633  103851  111262  113194  118913  125964 
139240  152845  154404  160400  161804 
.65  18067U  181831  189606  209581 


THIRTY  THOUSAND  PER  CENT. 
(One  reason  why  "everybody  invests"  in  France  is  illus- 
trated by  this  extract  from  La  Revue  Economisle  for  January  1 6. 
In  the  tirage,  or  drawing,  number  426,8 13  has  come  first.  The 
holder  of  the  bond  bearing  that  number  may  now  cash  it  in 
for  150,000  francs,  $30,000.  It  cost  him  only  500  francs, 
$100.  However,  many  French  methods  of  popularizing  in- 
vestment are  adaptable  to  America;  for  instance  the  splitting 
up  of  great  loans  into  small  pieces,  such  as  $50) 

that  a  flourishing  lottery  was  being  run  by 
the  State  of  New  York.  One  year  the  urgent 
appeal  of  various  needy  colleges  and  a  church 
with  a  mortgage  so  affected  the  New  York 
legislature  that  it  assigned  the  exclusive 
lottery  privilege  of  the  State  to  the  reverend 
gentleman  who  presided  over  one  of  the 
aforesaid  colleges. 

He  conducted  the  business  with  marked 
ability.  The  colleges  were  handsomely  en- 
dowed, and  the  church  paid  its  debt! 

Not  until  1833  did  New  York  State  pro- 
hibit this  method  of  attracting  money. 
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Education  As  Panic  Prevention 

A  STATESMAN  running  a  lottery— the 
■^^  very  idea  is  paradoxical  nowadays.  Yet 
the  French  bond-lottery  is  merely  one  feature 
in  the  guiding,  philosophizing,  and  friendship 
which  the  French  Government  showers  upon 
its  citizens  in  the  matter  of  finance. 

Granted  that  the  United  States  Government 
cannot  adopt  this  alluring  feature  of  populariz- 
ing sound  investment — because  of  the  modern 
Anglo-Saxon  prejudice  against  gambling  in 
any  form,  also  because  of  a  statute  of  1890, 
denying  lotteries  the  use  of  the  mail — there  is 
still  much  to  be  learned  from  the  French  ex- 
ample. 

The  tiny  "pieces"  into  which  the  hea\dest 
issues  are  subdi\'ided  tell  the  story.  The 
$100,000,000  loan  above  described  was  split 
up  into  two  million  bonds — $50  apiece.  Not 
only  that — any  purchaser  could  pay  in 
twelve  instalments  if  desired.  Thus  the 
mechanic  and  the  milliner  could  get  in  on  the 
ground  floor  with  the  millionaire — and  did. 
The  subscribers  numbered  two  million  of  the 
population.  The  money  was  to  be  devoted 
to  municipal  improvements  in  towns  and 
communes. 

Thus  little  private  savings  are  turned 
direct  into  great  public  works.  But  a  re- 
sult still  more  important  follows  such  spread- 
ing of  investment  interest. 

Popular  financial  education  goes  far  to  pre- 
vent panics. 

"Most  of  the  big  smashes  of  the  last  three 
or  four  generations  could  never  have  taken 
place,"  writes  M.  Alfred  Neymarck,  if  a 
greater  number  of  people  had  possessed  even 
a  normal  knowledge  of  the  laws  governing 
finance.  M.  Neymarck's  investment  weekly, 
Le  Rentier,  has  stoutly  championed  the  cause 
of  the  "little  saver"  during  more  than  forty 
years.  He  is  now  founding  a  society  to  spread 
investment  knowledge,  among  country  in- 
vestors especially.  There  will  be  courses  of 
lectures  on  company  law,  the  art  of  under- 
standing a  prospectus,  the  responsibilities  of 
shareholders,  and  so  on.  It  is  simply  an  ex- 
tension of  the  long-time  acti\'ity  displayed 
by  the  French  Government  in  the  same  direc- 
tion and  for  the  same  purpose. 

Thousands  of  "panic  cures"  cropped  up 
in  America  after  1907.  Hardly  any  one 
seemed  to  have  benefited  by  a  study  of  the 
French  policy:  to  begin  with  the  education  of 
the  individual  citizen.  The  laws  governing 
company  promotion  and  corporation  conduct 
are  rigid  and  wholesome.  Then  there  is  the 
fullest  public  confidence  in  the  great  mass  of 


securities  representing  every  part  of  the  world 
that  are  listed  on  the  Bourse.  This  pri\dlege 
cannot  be  obtained  without  the  sanction  of  a 
high  official  of  the  government — the  Minis- 
ter of  Finance,  whose  censorship  is  stern,  and 
who  may  at  times  even  go  so  far  as  to  dictate 
the  price  of  issue  to  the  public. 

Of  course,  in  most  matters  of  this  kind — 
particularly  in  connection  with  issues  of 
bonds  of  foreign  countries,  for  which  the 
Frenchman  has  always  had  a  special  Hking, — 
political  expediency  naturally  plays  an  im- 
portant part. 

But  oftentimes  the  IVIinister's  decisions  are 
made  solely  with  a  view  to  protecting  the 
"little  saver."  Two  recent  events  furnish 
illustrations  of  that.  One  was  the  forestalUng 
of  the  sale  of  bonds  of  a  small  Republic  be- 
cause "the  prospectus  of  the  flotation  was 
impudent  and  misleading."  The  other  was 
the  calling  of  a  sudden  halt  in  subscriptions 
for  bonds  of  a  South  American  country,  be- 
cause the  discovery  was  made  that  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  of  the  loan  had  not  been 
properly  safeguarded. 

American  Law-Makers  and 
Investors 

"'T^HE  square  deal  for  investors"  may  yet 
■*•  come  to  be  a  campaign  slogan  of  national 
politics  in  America,  as  it  is  abroad.  Repre- 
sentative Francis  Burton  Harrison  of  New 
York  has  brought  a  bill  before  the  present 
Congress  that  calls  for  full  publicity  from  any 
corporation  engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
that  desires  to  sell  its  stocks  and  bonds  to 
the  public. 

This  bill  marks  an  advance  in  the  reason- 
ableness of  proposed  legislation  oji  this  sub- 
ject. It  aims,  not  at  securities  sold  on  the 
Stock  Exchanges  merely,  or  those  handled 
by  national  banks — but  at  all  that  are  con- 
nected with  operations  in  interstate  com- 
merce. The  first  problem — that  of  Federal 
jurisdiction — is  thus  more  clearly  defined. 
Representative  Harrison  embodies  in  his  bill 
many  of  the  soimd  recommendations  on  the 
Railroad  Securities  Commission  report,  which 
was  noted  in  these  columns  last  month. 

One  feature  that  is  found  in  State  legisla- 
tion, recent  and  at  present  proposed,  with 
the  same  general  purpose,  is  omitted  in  the 
bill  now  before  Congress.  This  is  the  much- 
criticized  pro\'ision  whereby  some  public  offi- 
cial is  required  to  "authorize"  the  securities, 
or  "license"  the  corporation,  or  otherwasc 
put  the  Government  in  the  position  of  com- 
mitting itself  in  advance. 
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In  that  respect  the  present  proposal  seems 
to  avoid  one  danger  in  attempts  to  regulate 
such  matters  by  law — namely,  the  implica- 
tion that  there  exists  some  government 
guarantee  of  the  quality  of  the  securities  in- 
volved. Of  course,  such  an  idea  would  cause 
untold  losses  through  misplaced  confidence. 

At  least  three  State  legislatures — those  of 
Nebraska,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York — 
have  similar  measures  on  their  calendars  for 
consideration  at  the  present  sessions.  All 
aim  directly  at  restraining  the  fraudulent 
promoter  and  the  peddler  of  doubtful  stocks 
and  bonds. 

These  bills  seem  to  have  been  inspired  by, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  patterned  after, 
the  so-called  "Blue  Sky"  law  of  Kansas. 
This,  since  its  enactment  a  year  ago  this 
month,  has  been  of  wide  notice  in  the  maga- 
zines and  newspapers.  The  requirement 
common  to  them  all  is  that  persons  or  corpo- 
rations desiring  to  market  securities  of  any  kind 
must  first  submit  the  plans  of  their  enterprises 
to  some  State  "department,"  or  commission 
for  careful  examination  and  approval. 

Five  Million  Dollars  Gone 

"  "pjE  forced  his  way  into  the  ofl&ces  of  the 

•'--'•  company  and  found  two  of  the  five 
rooms  vacant.  There  were  desks  in  the  other 
three  but  these  on  being  opened  were  found 
to  contain  only  stationery.  While  he  was 
present,  a  constable  arrived  with  attachment 
papers  and  carried  away  the  safe  which  had 
been  bought  on  credit.  He  was  confronted 
with  a  bill  for  unpaid  rent,  and  later  the 
furniture  company  which  had  equipped  the 
offices  on  credit  telephoned,  demanding  a 
settlement." 

This  is  quoted  not  from  a  detective  story, 
but  from  last  month's  news.  It  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  real  life — what  actually  confronted 
the  receiver  who  was  called  upon  last  month 
to  hunt  up  the  assets  of  a  Western  corpora- 
tion. It  had  failed  to  pay  the  interest  due  on 
several  millions  of  "guaranteed  bonds." 

Just  one  scene,  this,  from  a  big  tragedy 
that  is  being  enacted  year  after  year  in  this 
country  at  a  tremendous  cost,  not  only  to  the 
great  company  of  individual  investors  taking 
part  in  it,  but  to  the  nation  as  well.  The  loss 
to  several  thousand  property-owning  Ameri- 
cans was  more  than  financial.  Away  went  that 
"investment  confidence"  which  the  French 
Government  is  at  such  pains  to  preserve. 

Every  time  the  curtain  falls  on  such  a 
scene,  it  becomes  necessary  for  legitimate 
American  enterprise  to  do  a  sum  in  sub- 


traction. It  must  take  from  the  sum  total 
of  the  capital  upon  which  it  counts  for  its 
expansion  and  development  an  amount  equal 
to  the  aggregate  losses  of  these  newly  victim- 
ized "security"  holders.  In  the  single  case 
in  point,  the  losses  approached  $5,000,000. 

Last  year,  just  those  schemes  of  fraudulent 
finance  run  down  by  the  Postal  authorities 
involved  no  less  than  $77,000,000.  That 
amount  of  money  would  have  built  and 
equipped  about  500  miles  of  high-grade  rail- 
road, like  the  Pennsylvania,  for  instance. 
Thus  used,  it  would  have  given  employment 
to  thousands  of  workers  in  many  lines  of  in- 
dustry. It  would  have  begun  to  earn  for  its 
possessors  from  $3,000,000  to  $4,000,000,  or 
more,  in  annual  interest  and  dividends.  In 
short,  it  would  have  been  a  most  substantial 
contribution  to  America's  real  prosperity. 

Of  course,  financial  adversity  of  this  sort 
is  not  entirely  without  its  benefits.  Those 
whose  savings  are  swept  away  may  turn 
their  experiences  to  account,  and  set  about 
learning  how  to  avoid  future  pitfalls.  The 
pity  is  that  there  are  apparently  so  many 
"repeaters,"  as  the  sociologist  would  call 
them — folks  who  fall,  time  after  time,  before 
the  same  wild  temptation  of  impossible 
profits.  For  such  there  is  still  need  of  more 
Investment  education  and  opportunity. 

Swelling  Expenses 

BUTTER  is  selling  at  sd>  cents  a 
pound  in  the  heart  of  the  creamery 
district." 

This  complaint  against  high  prices  is  regis- 
tered by  Bonds  and  Mortgages,  a  magazine 
representing  especially  the  prosperous  farmer 
of  the  Middle  West.  He  is  feeling  the  added 
cost  of  necessities.  City  folks,  who  find  eggs 
and  milk  and  so  on  higher  than  for  a  year  past, 
are  wont  to  blame  the  farmer.  But  although 
grain  prices  went  down  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer, flour  prices  are  still  up.  The  causes  for 
high  prices  concern  more  than  investors  and 
town  dwellers — they  form  a  national  issue. 

In  a  special  message  to  Congress  last  month, 
President  Taf t  gave  ofiicial  recognition  to  the 
problem.  He  recommended  an  appropriation 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  preparation  for  an 
international  conference  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  dearness  of  all  necessities.  In 
this,  the  United  States  is  to  participate. 

The  proposed  convention  is  to  be  "inter- 
national." The  mounting  cost  of  butter  and 
eggs  and  meat  and  flour — in  fact,  nearly 
everything  that  enters  into  the  daily  con- 
sumption of  the  people — is  not  peculiar  to 
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America,  but  world-wide.  It  was  figured  out 
by  the  economists  a  few  weeks  ago  that 
''commodity  prices"  rose  one  per  cent,  dur- 
ing January,  and  that  they  are  now  "at  the 
record  high  for  thirty-six  years,"  in  the  city 
of  London. 

Much  of  the  current  discussion  of  prices  in 
this  country  lays  the  trouble  to  the  habit 
that  James  J.  Hill  calls  "the  cost  of  high 
living."  A  prominent  Chicago  merchant,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  protested  against  "the  good 
household  matron's  habit  of  dropping  a 
nickel  in  the  telephone  every  time  she  wants 
a  loaf  of  bread,  instead  of  putting  her  market 
basket  on  her  arm  and  going  to  the  grocery." 

That  was  one  simple  way  of  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  the  American  people  have  become 
extravagant.  And  according  to  many  emi- 
nent bankers,  extravagance  in  living,  no  less 
than  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  working  of 
sound  legitimate  enterprise,  is  hindering  our 
taking  the  rank  we  should  as  a  nation  of  in- 
vestors. To  illustrate:  time  was  when  the 
semi-annual  disbursements  of  interest  and 
dividends — especially  the  larger  ones  made 
in  January  and  July — could  be  counted  on  to 
create  a  substantial  "reinvestment  demand" 
for  securities.  Lately,  however,  the  demand 
has  been  almost  negligible.  More  owners  of 
bonds  and  stocks,  the  bankers  assert,  have  been 
using  their  investment  incomes  to  pay  their 
debts,  and  provide  for  "running  expenses." 

Attention  was  called  by  the  Nationa  City 
Bank  of  Chicago  in  its  February  review  to 
another  evidence  of  prodigality.  One  of  the 
large  life  insurance  companies  was  instanced, 
which  for  the  last  year  or  more  has  been  com- 
pelled to  lend  its  policyholders  nearly  a  mil- 
lion dollars  a  month.  Formerly,  the  aggre- 
gate monthly  demand  for  such  loans  was 
oftentimes  less  than  $100,000.  The  author- 
ity for  these  figures  added  that  "experience 
has  shown  that  most  of  the  money  thus 
raised  is  not  used  for  purposes  of  necessity, 
but  for  luxuries." 

If  the  cost-of-living  investigation  accom- 
plishes nothing  more  profound  than  making 
the  average  citizen  realize  the  gravity  of  his 
extravagances,  it  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 

When  Stockholders  are  "Innocent" 

'T^HE  responsibilities  of  the  holders  of  shares 
■*■  in  American  corporations  have  been  much 
discussed  of  late.  Some  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject by  Louis  D.  Brandeis  are  interesting  to 
recall — and  timely  as  well.  For  example,  he 
asserted  not  long  since  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  "innocent"  purchaser  of  stocks. 


Testifying  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce,  Mr.  Brandeis  said, 
"It  is  entirely  contrary,  not  only  to  our  laws, 
but  to  what  ought  to  be  our  attitude  toward 
investments,  that  a  person  who  has  a  chance 
of  profit  by  going  into  an  enterprise,  or  a 
chance  of  getting  a  larger  return  than  he 
could  get  on  a  safe  mortgage  or  bond,  should 
have  that  chance  of  gain  without  any  respon- 
sibility. The  idea  of  such  persons  being  inno- 
cent in  the  sense  of  not  letting  them  take  the 
consequences  of  their  act,  is  bound  to  work 
out  in  evil  results.  When  persons  buy  stock  in 
an  organization  of  doubtful  validity  and  doubt- 
ful practices  they  are  not  innocent — they  are 
guilty  constructively  by  law  and  should  be 
deemed  so  and  held  up  to  a  responsibility." 

What  he  meant  was  in  effect  that  if  a  man 
takes  money  from  a  stranger  without  giving 
in  return  "valid  consideration,"  as  the  legal 
phraseology  puts  it,  and  that  money  after- 
ward turns  out  to  have  been  illegally  ac- 
quired by  the  donor,  the  recipient  is  not 
"innocent"  and  cannot  be  held  to  have  a 
lawful  right  of  possession.  He  should  have 
inquired  as  to  how  his  strange  benefactor 
came  by  the  money. 

This  scares  folks — especially  now  that 
such  laws  as  those  referred  to  in  a  previous 
"note"  are  cropping  up,  and  there  is  a  big 
investigation  on,  looking  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Sherman  Law. 

One  might  imagine  an  ordinary  citizen- 
stockholder  of  any  one  of  the  big  businesses 
so  much  assailed  of  late,  asking  whether  Mr. 
Brandeis  did  not  take  too  theoretical  a  view. 
Most  stockholders  couldn't,  to  save  their 
lives,  give  the  legal  meaning  and  effect  of 
"valid  consideration."  Then,  how  can  the 
layman  be  expected  to  determine  for  himself 
whether  the  enterprise  in  which  he  had  in- 
vested his  money  is  of  "doubtful  vaUdity" 
or  carrying  on  "doubtful  practices"?  To 
decide  such  questions  takes  years,  millions 
of  dollars,  eminent  counsel,  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Courts,  indeed,  are  more  practical. 
This  was  shown,  for  instance,  in  the  Supreme 
Court's  decisions  which  ordered  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Standard  Oil  and  American  To- 
bacco Companies,  as  illegal  combinations  in 
restraint  of  trade.  In  both  of  these  rulings, 
specific  reference  was  made  to  the  regard 
which  the  Court  held  for  the  interests  of  the 
investing  public — stockholders  as  well  as 
bondholders. 

There  may  be  no  need  for  fright.  There  is 
certainly  less  excuse  for  lack  of  investment 
education. 


THE  ART  OF  THE  THEATER 

Ideas  by  Edward  Gordon  Craig  on  the  Production   of  Plays 
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R.  EDWARD  GORDON  CRAIG  is  an 
Englishman,  born  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
stage,  the  son  of  the  greatest  English  actress  of 
our  generation — Ellen  Terry.  He  made  his  debut 
as  a  lad  of  sixteen,  in  1889,  in  a  play  called  "The 
Dead  Heart,"  and  to-day,  after  fifteen  years  of 
fruitful  experience  as  a  worker  in  the  theater  as 
actor,  manager,  designer,  and  producer,  he  offers 
a  revolutionary  book  of  theory  on  the  "Art  of 
theTheater."^  This  volume,  dedicated  to  William 
Blake,  is  a  work  of  undoubted  genius, — a  prophecy 
of  an  art  to  come, — given  in  the  form  of  essay, 
homily,  and  dialogue,  illustrated  with  curiously 
interesting  drawings  and  designs  for  costumes 
taken  from  the  portfolio  of  Mr.  Craig's  own  de- 
signs for  the  stage.  The  London  Nation  calls  Mr. 
Craig  a  "master-pioneer  in  the  theater."  Dr. 
Alexander  Hevsi,  of  the  State  Theater,  Budapest, 
writes  that  nearly  all  that  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  theatrical  reform  in  Munich,  Berlin,  Diis- 
seldorf,  and  Mannheim,  is  to  be  called  the  success 
of  Mr.  Craig.  In  association  with  John  Semar,  Mr. 
Craig  edits  that  esthetic  magazine  of  the  theater, 
The  Mask,  whose  object  is  to  encourage  genuine 
theatrical  art  and  also  to  publish  rare  articles  and 
engravings  and,  by  translations,  to  bring  what  has 
been  accessible  only  to  scholars  within  the  reach 
of  all.  To  fully  appreciate  all  that  Mr.  Craig's 
book  means  as  regards  the  art  of  stage  craftsman- 
ship, it  is  first  necessary  to  look  for  a  moment  at 
what  the  theater  means  to  us,  here  in  America,  in 
the  year  19 12. 

"To  save  the  theater,  the  theater  must  be  de- 
stroyed; the  actors  and  actresses  must  die  of  the 
plague.  They  make  art  impossible."  This 
Eleanora  Duse  has  said  and  this  Mr.  Craig  believes. 
To  most  of  us  the  art  of  the  theater  is  but  cloudily 
discerned  through  the  great  dust  of  modern 
scenic  effects.  The  tension  of  modern  life  in  large 
cities  is  so  great  that  we  rush  in  search  of  any 
amusement,  artistic  or  inartistic,  as  a  relief  for  our 
over-burdened  nerves.  What  we  exact  from  our 
amusement  is  not  in  the  main  art,  but  simply 
respite  from  thought.  It  is  an  open  question  if 
very  many  busy  people  take  the  theater  seriously 
or  give  the  art  of  the  theater  any  reasoned  con- 
sideration. It  does  not  concern  them  because  they 
do  not  know  what  that  art  is,  nor  do  they  know 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  be  concerned.  Now,  even 
to  busy  persons  there  comes  occasionally  a  longing 
for  the  good  old  plays  and  the  players  who  acted 
them,  and  the  question  arises.  What  has  gone  out 
of  the  theater?  If  art,  whither  has  it  gone,  and  what 
was  it  really,  after  all?  Also  there  comes  the 
realization  that  the  young  and  the  unknowing  are 
accepting  the  sham  for  the  real,  and  that  since  the 
theater  must  remain  with  us  or  is  likely  to  do  so, 
it  had  best  become  a  factor  in  our  spiritual  and 
artistic  development. 

What  is  the  art  of  the  theater?  Something  so 
delicate,  so  intangible,  so  far  away  from  modern 
conditions  of  life,  so  enfolded  to  the  heart  of  per- 
petual childhood,  that  we  have  all  but  forgotten 
its  very  existence.     It  is  a  thing  of  action,  words, 

'  On  the  A  rt  of  the  Theater.  By  Edward  Goi-don  Oraig. 
Chicago:  Browne's  Bookstores.     295  pp.     $2. 


EDWARD   GORDON    CRAIG 
(Author  of  a  thought-provoking  work  on  the  art  of  the  theater) 

line,  color,  rhythm,  all  equally  important.  There 
may  be  more  art  in  the  graceful  performance  of  a 
rope  dancer  than  in  the  careful  miming  of  our 
actors  reciting  from  memory  and  depending  upon 
the  prompter.  Mr.  Craig  thinks  the  appeal  of  this 
art  must  ever  be  more  to  the  eye  than  to  the  ear. 
Plausibility  to  the  eye  has  long  been  the  keynote 
of  many  of  the  productions  of  one  of  our  American 
manager-producers.  The  charm  of  "The  Return 
of  Peter  Grimm "  is  largely  visual;  take  away  the 
spoken  words,  and  most  of  the  play  remains  un- 
harmed by  the  loss.  Yet  so  delicate  is  the  tech- 
nique of  this  visual  appeal  that,  at  the  mercies  of 
actor  and  producer  less  attuned  to  the  subtleties 
of  theatrical  art  than  Warfield  and  Belasco,  "The 
Return  of  Peter  Grimm"  must  have  utterly  failed. 

We  see  true  art  perpetually  vanishing  into  the 
remote  distance  of  life.  That  it  must  be  simple 
and  not  burdened  with  the  budget  of  the  pedagogue 
and  the  reformer  goes  without  saying.  There  is  a 
cry  that  "art  for  art's  sake"  will  lead  to  dangerous 
ground.  Not  so,  pleads  Mr.  Craig.  We  shall,  with 
art  for  art's  sake,  get  "not  into  the  real  world, 
which  is  a  disappointing  and  deceptive  place,  but 
into  a  realer  world,  homogeneous,  significant,  grave, 
and  spiritual." 

Two  men,  according  to  Mr.  Craig,  have  spoiled 
modern  theatrical  art— the  Realist  and  the  Machin- 
ist. The  first,  because  the  art  of  the  theater  never 
was    nor   could  be  dependent  upon  imitation  of 
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life;  the  second,  in  that  the  tricks  of  the  Machinist 
can  never  be  marvels  in  that  they  are  tricks.  Art, 
whether  of  painting  or  of  sculpture  or  of  music  or 
of  the  theater,  is  a  matter  of  vision;  it  must  open 
for  us  the  wider  universe  and  connect  us  in  some 
mysterious  way  with  the  spirit  of  the  form  it  as- 
sumes, the  essence  of  the  thing  portrayed.  No 
actor,  however  clever  he  may  be,  can  make  an 
actual  copy  of  life.  "Realism,"  says  Mr.  Craig, 
"is  a  vulgar  means  of  expression  conferred  upon 
the  blind."  That  realism  is  in  favor  with  the 
public  at  the  present  moment  he  recognizes,  but 
his  book  is  written  for  those  to  whom  beauty  is 
truth;  truth,  beauty,  and  whom  he  would  rescue 
from  a  fruitless  and  sordid  imitation  of  nature. 

Mr.   Craig  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  that   we 
replace    the   actor    with    the    marionette    or    the 


"Uber  -Marionette,"  as  he  chooses  to  call  him,  an 
echo  of  the  noble  artificiality  of  a  past  civilization. 
He  takes  us  back  to  the  principles  underlying  stage 
productions  in  Shakespeare's  time  and  finds  the 
Elizabethan  masques  and  pageants  beautiful  ex- 
amples of  the  light  art  of  the  theater.  The  greatest 
plays  gain  when  presented  with  simplicity  against 
the  plainest  backgrounds.  Symbolism  meets  with 
his  approval,  for  there  is  nothing  that  does  not  owe 
a  debt  to  symbolism;  it  makes  modern  life  possible 
and  lies  close-coiled  at  the  root  of  all  art.  Diirer's 
and  Blake's  "free,  bounding  line,"  their  mastery 
of  light  and  atmosphere,  he  carries  over  and  trans- 
lates into  an  art  of  the  stage,  which  is  a  perfect 
freedom  that  is  still  a  perfect  restraint — "an 
exquisite  expression  of  precious  emotions  and 
ideas." 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 


THE  DRAMA  AND  MUSIC 

T^HILE  the  Abbey  Theater  Players  are  still 
upon  American  soil,  there  comes  to  us  Mr. 

George  Moore's  latest  work,  "Hail 
'^Thfa'ter     ^"^  Farewell,"*  which  gives  the  early 

history  of  the  Abbey  Theater,  its 
plays  and  players.  "Hail  and  Farewell"  is  the 
first  volume  of  a  trilogy  which  is  to  bear  the  sub- 
titles of  "Ave,"  "Salve,"  and  "Vale."  It  makes  its 
first  appearance  here  with  the  addition  of  a  note 
from  the  publisher  which  states  that  the  work  has 
been  falsely  represented  to  the  public  as  the 
reminiscences  of  Mr.  Moore,  and  that  thereby  an 
injustice  is  done  the  author,  as  Mr.  Moore  has  in 
no  wise  included  therein  his  reminiscences.  The 
note  explains  further  that  the  people  in  the  book 
are  not  personalities  as  they  appear,  but  types, — 
Edward  Martyn,  typical  of  Ireland;  Yeats,  who 
came  over  with  the  Abbey  Theater  Players,  as 
the  typical  literary  fop;  Gill,  as  he  appears  in  this 
first  volume,  representing  the  disembodied  in- 
telligence which  Catholic  superstitions  create. 
Also  we  are  told  that  a  philosophy  is  indicated  be- 
tween the  lines  if  the  reader  cares  to  search  for 
this  stronger  food,  and  that  this  philosophy  will 
be  developed  in  the  succeeding  volume  entitled 
"  Salve."  It  has  always  been  expected  that  George 
Moore  would  write  a  book  on  Ireland.  He  was 
born  there  in  1853,  the  son  of  George  Henry  Moore, 
orator  and  politician,  and  has  been  more  or  less 
in  touch  with  the  Irish-Gaelic  revival.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Irish  Literary  Theater 
and  wrote  two  plays  which  were  produced  there: 
"The  Bending  of  the  Bough,"  a  play  dealing  with 
Irish  local  affairs,  and  "  Diarmuid  and  Grania," 
the  last  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  Yeats.  Moore's 
most  notable  novels  are  "Esther  Waters,"  "Eve- 
lyn Innes,"  and  "Sister  Teresa";  his  most  con- 
demned and  utterly  pagan  work,  "The  Memoirs 
of  My  Dead  Life,"  a  confession  of  the  affaires 
d'amour  of  a  man  of  the  world.  Hunneker,  writing 
of  this  volume  in  the  New  York  Tivtes  Book  Review 
some  years  ago,  hailed  Moore  as  the  one  sent  to 
save  us  from  the  deadly  microbe  of  puritanism  that 
infected  American  life.  One  arrives  at  the  con- 
clusion after  reading  "Hail  and  Farewell"  that 
either  we  do  not  care  to  be  saved,  or  that  puritan- 

'  Hail  and  Farewell.       By  George  Moore.       Appleton. 
Vol.  1.     384  pp.     $1.75. 


ism  has  triumphed  over  paganism,  or  that  George 
Moore  has  grown  a  trifle  garrulous  and  a  bit  un- 
certain of  the  righteousness  of  his  creeds.  He  has 
the  knack  of  being  interesting  no  matter  what  he 
writes  about,  and  the  fascination  of  his  style  is 
as  wonderful  as  ever.  Especially  is  this  true  in 
that  part  of  the  volume  descriptive  of  Ireland. 
Scene  by  scene,  picture  by  picture,  he  carries  the 
reader  on  a  dream-journey  over  the  Emerald  Isle, 
spreading  before  us  all  the  green  country  with  its 
haunting  beauty,  its  desolation  and  its  tears.  It  is 
a  sad,  a  deserted  Ireland  that  Moore  sees,  and 
over  it  he  writes  as  above  the  stone  fragments  of 
Castle  Carra,  the  words — "Ruin  and  Weed." 

"To-morrow"^  is  a  new  play  in  three  acts  by 
Percy  Mackaye.  Technically  it  is  a  brilliant, 
satirical  drama;  in  reality  it  is  a 
Pe^criwalifaje  ^^act  for  the  promulgation  of  cer- 
tain biological  truths  concerning  the 
laws  of  heredity.  The  principal  action  of  the  play 
is  laid  in  the  garden  of  an  apostle  of  Burbank — a. 
scientific  plant  breeder  who  is  the  father  of  the 
heroine.  He  appears  throughout  the  play  as  the 
forerunner  of  the  biologist  of  to-morrow.  The 
dialogue  is  intense  with  interest,  the  logic  and  argu- 
ment of  the  play  convincing.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  fact  that  "woman  as  the  creative  arbiter, 
through  selection,  of  our  race  and  its  future,  must 
constitute  a  living  theme  for  thought  and  action." 
"What  is  the  value  or  dignity  of  this  art  of 
music?"  is  asked  and  answered  in  "Music  and 
Morals,"'  that  comprehensive  and 
Music  Lore  wholly  delightful  work  of  the  late 
Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  now  offered  in 
an  enlarged  form  in  its  third  edition.  It  is  a 
treasure-trove  of  information  about  music,  mu- 
sicians, old  violins,  bells  and  belfries,  together  with 
short  biographies  of  celebrated  composers,  and 
forty  pages  of  illustration.  The  development  of 
the  violin  is  followed  from  its  humble  beginning  in 
three  roots, — the  Rebek,  or  lute-shaped  instru- 
ment, the  Crouth,  or  box-shaped  instrument,  and 
the  Rotta,  a  kind  of  guitar,  down  to  the  form 
perfected  by  Stradivarius;  and  the  evolution  of  the 
piano  is  traced  from  the  old  Roman  harps  and  lyres 

•  To-morrow.  By  Percy  Mackaye.  Frodorick  A.  Stokea 
&  Co.      176  pp.      $1.25. 

»  Mu-sic  and  Moral.s.  By  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis.  Harper 
&  Brothers.     503  pp..  ill.     $1.75. 
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innumerable  to  the  clavicytherium,  the  mono- 
chord,  the  virginal,  the  spinet  and  on  to  the  mod- 
ern pianoforte.  Generally  speaking,  "Music  and 
Morals"  is  a  kind  of  encyclopedia  of  useful  knowl- 
edge appertaining  to  music  and  things  connected 
therewith.  Mr.Haweis  lectured  before  the  Lowell  In- 
stitute in  1885  and  represented  the  Anglican  Church 
at  the  Conference  of  Religions  in  Chicago  in  1893. 

POETRY  AND  POETIC  CRITICISM 

The  simple  lyrics  oiTered  in  the  volume  of  verse 
entitled  "Quiet  Places, "^  by  Mr.  Carlos  Wupper- 
man,  possess  an  intensity  of  feeling 
^o^lTrfcs"''   ^"^  ^  freshness  of  poetical  vision. 
^  Of  these  lyrics,  "Love  and  Death" 

is  most  inspiring  in  its  idealism  and  hope  for  the 
continuity  of  human  afifection  after  death.  The 
more  pretentious  poem  entitled  "Woman,"  while 
wanting  in  lyrical  beauty,  is  of  high  and  lofty 
sentiment.  A  thorough  study  into  all  that  the 
idea  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  means  to  the 
human  race  in  certain  stages  of  development,  as  a 
symbol  if  nothing  more,  would  doubtless  have 
prevented  Mr.  Wupperman  offering  his  poem 
"Mother"  to  the  public.  Poetry  must  accept  its 
beautiful  and  appropriate  limitations;  the  moment 
it  refuses  to  do  so,  it  is  not  poetry,  however  tech- 
nical and  metrical  its  construction. 

William  Allan  Neilson,  Professor  of  English  in 
Harvard  University,  contributes  a  scholarly  trea- 
tise to  the  theory  of  poetry  and 
oTpoetry  poetic  criticism  entitled  "Essentials 
of  Poetry."^  The  material  of  the 
book  was  given  before  the  Lowell  Institute  as  a 
series  of  lectures  last  year.  Mr.  Neilson  has  been 
undoubtedly  influenced  to  arrive  at  an  illumi- 
nating conception  of  Romanticism,  and  the  quota- 
tions he  has  used  are  mostly  from  those  of  the 
Romantic  period.  His  criticism  is  technical  criti- 
cism in  the  highest  sense,^ — a.  dispassionate,  direct 
analysis  of  certain  elements  of  poesy,  chiefly  im- 
agination, reason,  sense,  and  fact.  The  chapter  on 
classicism  is  masterly  and  his  conception  of  unity 
and  consistency  touch  the  fine  edge  of  intuitive 
insight  into  poetic  reality.  There  is  not  a  page  of 
the  book  that  is  not  readable  and  inspiring  to  the 
student  and  of  great  interest  to  the  general  reader. 
"A  sonnet  is  a  moment's  monument."^  Mr. 
Henry  Frank,  author  of  serious  and  indispensable 
works  on  theology,  has  seized  on  the 
great  moments  in  American  history 
and  woven  an  historical  sonnet-se- 
quence, beginning  with  the  discovery  of  America 
by  the  Norsemen  and  continuing  on  to  the  period 
following  the  war  with  Spain.  A  sonnet  to  Lin- 
coln commencing  "Hail  first  and  foremost  plain 
American,"  and  also  one  addressed  to  the  memory 
of  Robert  E.  Lee,  are  among  the  best  of  these 
unique  sketches  that  ring  with  high  and  lofty 
patriotism.  Historical  references  in  prose  are 
arranged  in  an  appendix. 

ETHICS  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

It  has  been  said  that  no  man  who  graduated 

from  Harvard  without  taking  the  famous  "Phil. 

Professor      Four"    has  really  known  the  true 

Palmer  on     Spirit  of  Harvard  College,  and  ccr- 

Freedom       tainly,  if  he  did  not  come  under  the 

wholesome  teaching  and  the  helpful  influence  of 

»  Quiet  Places.  By  Carlos  Wupperman.  Shaemas  O'Sheel 
Press.     82  pp.     SI. 

«  Essentials  of  Poetry.  By  William  Allan  Neilson.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.     273  pp.     .81.25. 

» Story  of  America  Sketched  in  Sonnets.  By  Henry 
Prank.    Sherman.  French  &  Co.    261  pp.    $1.50. 


Patriotic 
Sonnets 


Prof.  George  Herbert  Palmer,  now  finishing  his 
forty-first  year  as  a  teacher  in  the  college,  he  has 
not  known  the  best  that  Old  Harvard  has  to  offer. 
No  one  can  so  vividly  bring  the  beauty  of  the 
ethical  teachings  of  Jesus  and  of  Socrates  down  to 
their  bearing  upon  the  everyday  life  of  an  under- 
graduate as  this  gentle,  scholarly  man  who  now 
offers  us  the  finished  expression,  gathered  from  his 
whole  life  of  teaching,  upon  the  subject  of  ethics. 
It  is  entitled  "The  Problem  of  Freedom"*  and 
discusses  the  questions.  Are  we  predestined  and 
bound  by  an  irrevocable  law,  or  are  we  free?  Can 
we,  or  can  we  not,  support  the  theory  that  human 
action  is  a  subtle  variant  of  physical  emotion? 
As  literary  artistry,  this  work  has  the  freshness  and 
direct  simplicity  that  characterized  the  author's 
"Life  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer."  The  problems 
are  presented  with  a  dramatic  vigor,  and  the  gen- 
eral reader  as  well  as  the  philosophical  student  will 
find  great  reward  therein. 

Charles  Brodie  Patterson  has  written  many 
helpful  books,  messages  of  hope  and  optimism, 
good  health  and  right  thinking.  His 
"^ofWorr'  ^^test  work,  "Living  Waters,"^  is 
a  volume  of  essays  that  show  how 
much  easier  it  is  to  cooperate  with  the  Eternal 
Goodness  and  be  happy  than  it  is  to  be  unhappy. 
As  to  the  manner  in  which  this  cooperation  is 
effected,  we  find  an  important  clue  in  Mr.  Patter- 
son's thoughts  on  prayer, — "Prayer  is  not  serenely 
folding  the  hands  and  waiting  for  prayer  to  be 
fulfilled;  prayer,  to  fulfill  its  perfect  mission,  must 
be  followed  by  action."  This  gospel  of  work  is 
upheld  by  a  serene  faith  that  the  object  of  life  will 
unfold  to  us  as  we  progress  in  goodness  and  wisdom. 
Professor  Rudolf  Eucken's  "Die  Grundlinien 
einer  neuen  Lebensanschanung"  has  now  ap- 
peared in  English  under  the  rather 
'^^tf^lAfV"^  freely  rendered  title,  "Life's  Basis 
and  Life's  Ideal. "^  It  has  long  been 
recognized  that  Professor  Eucken  is  a  prophet 
in  the  sense  of  being  an  ethical  teacher  of  world 
significance  rather  than  a  philosopher  in  a  more 
technical  sense.  The  present  work  is  the  latest 
and  best  general  statement  of  Professor  Eucken's 
philosophical  position.  All  hope  of  success,  he 
maintains  in  his  "Preliminary  Remarks,"  "de- 
pends upon  our  life  containing  greater  depths, 
which  hitherto  have  not  been  fully  grasped."  His 
present  work  is  a  "careful  examination"  of  the 
five  "schemes  of  life"  which  are  intelligible  to  and 
significant  for  the  entire  human  race.  These  sys- 
tems, as  the  German  prophet  and  philosopher 
would  have  us  consider  them,  are:  those  of  Reli- 
gion and  Immanent  Idealism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
those  of  Naturalism,  Socialism,  and  Individualism 
on  the  other  hand.  A  number  of  Professor  Euck- 
en's works  have  now  been  translated  into  English, 
and  the  present  rendering  will  serve  to  make  clear 
the  general  position  taken  by  this  eminent  mod- 
ern German  thinker.  The  translator  is  Alban  G. 
Widgery,  a  member  of  the  University  of  Jena,  at 
which,  it  will  be  remembered.  Professor  Eucken 
occupies  the  chair  of  philosophy.  It  is  one  of  the 
greatest  tributes  to  the  lifework  of  this  German 
scholar,  says  Mr.  Widgery  in  his  introductory 
note,  that  his  philosophy  seems  to  be  gradually 
forming  a  rallying-point  for  idealists  of  all  kinds. 

*  The  Prolilera  of  Fi-eedom.  By  George  Herbert  Palmer. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     211  pp.    .$1.25. 

» l^iving  Waters.  By  Charles  Brodie  Patterson.  Fusxk 
&  Waffnalls  Co.     344  pp.     $1.20. 

Mjfo's  Basis  and  Life's  Ideal.  By  Professor  Eudoli 
Eucken.  London:  Adam  and  Charles  Black.  (New  York: 
MacmUlan.)     377  pp.     $2.50. 
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Ellen  Key's  latest  book,  "Love  and  Ethics,"'  is 
presented  as  a  concise  statement  of  her  entire  phi- 
losophy.    We  have  already  noticed 

Itandard^'  '"  these  pages  the  principal  other 
works  by  this  great  Swedish  au- 
thoress, including  "Love  and  Marriage"  and  "The 
Education  of  the  Child."  In  this  latest  book  she 
deals  frankly  with  sex  problems  with  the  finest 
courage  and  purity  of  mind.  She  believes  that  we 
must  establish  new  standards  of  moral  values  if 
p-^esent-day  social  wrongs  and  abuses  are  to  be 
remedied.  She  is  content,  however,  to  point  the 
way  to  these  higher  values,  without  demanding 
that  her  revolutionary  ideas  of  reform  be  trans- 
lated into  immediate  action. 

LIFE  STORIES  OF  THREE  GREAT  AMERICANS 

The  memoirs  of  three  distinguished  Americans 
happen  to  have  been  published  almost  simultane- 
ously near  the  close  of  the  year  191 1. 
Judge  Hoar  of -pi^         three   men   were  contempo- 

Massachusetts  .  ,      ,  i  •     i 

ranes,  and  the  central  period  cov- 
ered by  the  narrative  of  each  is  the  same,  namely, 
the  era  culminating  in  the  Civil  War.  Two  of  the 
memoirs  take  the  form  of  autobiography,  although 
only  one  of  the  writers  is  still  alive.  The  eldest  of 
the  three  was  Judge  Ebenezer  Rockwood  Hoar,^ 
Attorney-General  in  President  Grant's  cabinet, 
and  brother  of  the  late  Senator  George  F.  Hoar, 
who,  in  his  later  life,  was  more  widely  known.  The 
authors  of  Judge  Hoar's  biography  are  Moorfield 
Storey  and  Edward  W.  Emerson.  They  seem  to 
have  found  no  lack  of  material  and  the  memoir  con- 
sists very  largely  of  extracts  from  Judge  Hoar's 
own  writings,  which  set  forth  in  characteristic 
fashion  his  various  activities  as  a  citizen,  as  well 
as  his  long  service  on  the  bench,  at  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  Washington,,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  joint  high  commission  which  drew 
up  the  treaty  under  which  were  arbitrated  the 
Alabama  claims.  Judge  Hoar's  residence  in  Con- 
cord and  his  lifelong  friendship  with  Lowell, 
Longfellow,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished citizens  of  Massachusetts  add  to  the 
interest  of  his  memoir.  He  died  in  1895,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-nine. 

While  Judge  Hoar  and  his  brother,  the  Senator, 
were  winning  laurels  at  the  bar  of  Massachusetts, 

a  family  of  equal  eminence  had  al- 
^'"B^uTler''^"  ready  achieved  exceptional   honors 

at  the  bar  of  New  York.  The  late 
William  Allen  Butler,  whose  "Retrospect  of  Forty 
Years "' covers  the  period,  1825-65,  was  the  son 
of  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  the  devoted  friend  of  Van 
Buren  and  Attorney-General  under  both  Jackson 
and  Van  Buren.  In  the  history  of  the  New  York 
courts  no  names  stand  higher  than  those  of  the 
Butlers,  father  and  son.  William  Allen  was  even 
better  known  to  his  generation  as  a  poet  than  as 
a  lawyer.  The  author  of  "Nothing  to  Wear" 
lived  down  to  our  own  time,  dying  in  1902  at  the 
age  of  seventy-seven.  His  childhood's  recollec- 
tions went  back  to  his  father's  home  at  Albany,  life 
at  Washington  in  the  days  of  Jackson  and  Van 
Buren,  and  later  residence  in  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Butler  became  specially  distinguished  in  ad- 
miralty practice,  but  as  a  writer  of  humorous  verse 
his  fame  extended  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  his 

» Love  and  Ethics.  By  Ellen  Key.  B.  W.  Huebsch.  73 
pp.     50  cents. 

'Ebenezer  Roclrwood  Hoar:  A  Memoir.  By  Moorfield 
Storey  and  Edward  W.  Emerson.  HouRhton  Mifflin  Co. 
354  pp.,  port.     $1.50. 

»  A  Retrospect  of  Forty  Years.  By  William  Allen  Butler. 
Scribnera.    442  pp.,  ill.     $1. 


profession.  His  "Retrospect"  is  largely  devoted 
to  the  history  of  the  anti-slavery  movement,  in 
which  he  was  profoundly  interested. 

The  third  of  these  eminent  sons  of  the  Republic, 
Dr.  James  B.  Angell,  president  emeritus  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  is  still  with 
Angeu"*  us.  His  reminiscences  also  revert 
to  the  years  preceding  the  Civil  War. 
An  intensely  interesting  chapter  is  devoted  to  an 
account  of  a  horseback  ride  which  Dr.  Angell  took 
through  several  of  the  Southern  States  in  the  years 
1850  and  1 85 1.  During  the  war  that  followed 
Dr.  Angell  was  the  editor  of  the  Providence  Jour- 
nal. In  later  years  he  was  called  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  University  of  Vermont,  and  from  that 
position  to  the  presidency  of  the  University  of 
Michigan.  After  a  service  of  thirty-eight  years 
he  resigned  that  ofifice,  but  was  retained  by  the 
university  as  president  emeritus.  In  the  mean- 
time. Dr.  Angell  had  been  United  States  Minister 
to  China  in  1880-81,  and  in  1887  had  served  on 
the  Canadian  Fisheries  Commission.  His  diplo- 
matic service  was  still  further  extended  by  an 
appointment  as  Minister  to  the  Ottoman  Empire 
in  1897.  Of  Dr.  Angell's  modest  book  of  reminis- 
cences* one  feels  tempted  to  offer  the  unusual 
criticism  that  it  might  be  greatly  improved  by 
elaboration  and  extension. 

CONTRIBUTIONS    TO    HISTORY 

In  the  "History  of  German  Civilization,"^  Dr. 

Ernst  Richard,  Lecturer  on  the  History  of  German 

Civilization    at    Columbia    Univer- 

^a^Uzati^on"^  ^^^y-   ^^^   Sjven   a   general   survey, 
with  the  object  of  presenting  to  the 
reader,  clearly,  the  "personality"  of  the  German 
people,  and  of  showing  how  such  "personality"  is 
expressed  in  the  national  life.     Dr.  Richard  writes 
with  enthusiasm  of  the  contributions  made  by  the 
German  spirit  and  German  individuals  to  Western 
civilization,  closing  with  a  warning  that  the  Ger- 
man must  "  forever  remain  conscious  of  his  ideals." 
A  fascinating  story  of  South  American  history 
opening  up  vistas  that  look  like    fairyland    and 
romance,  is  contained  in  A.  Stuart 
Chile's  Fight  for  ]^l_   Chisholm's    account    of    "The 
Independence    t     1  1  t      <^l-i     >i«         t^i 

Independence     of     Chile.  "        1  he 

recital  of  the  achievements  of  O'Higgins  and 
San  Martin  stirs  the  blood  like  the  sagas  of  the 
Crusades. 

The  second  volume  of  Mr.  A.  Maurice  Low's 
study  of  "The  American  People "' treats  American 
America's  history  from  the  time  of  the  Rcvolu- 
Pianting  and  tion  to  the  present  day.  Mr.  Low, 
Harvesting  despite  the  fact  that  he  is  a  "  Brit- 
i.sher,"  has  already  shown  such  an  insight 
into  American  psychology  that  anything  he  writes 
of  our  people  or  national  life  is  bound  to  be  sug- 
gestive, interesting,  and  generally  profitable.  The 
present  work,  which  is  now  complete  in  two  vol- 
umes, considers  first,  the  "Planting  of  a  Nation"; 
second,  the  "Harv'esting  of  a  Nation."  Mr. 
Low's  range  of  information  is  remarkable,  and  his 
knowledge  of  our  American  national  character  pro- 
found. Moreover,  he  is  a  confirmed  optimist,  and 
sees  nothing  but  hope  for  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try.    Any  bad  symptoms,  he  tells  us,  discernible 

*  The  Keminiscences  of  James  B.  Angell.     By  Jame.s  B. 
Angell.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     258  pp.,  port.     $1.35. 

» History  of  German  Civilization.    By  Dr.  Ernst  Richard. 
Macmillan  Company.     545  pp.     $2. 

•  The  Independence  of  Chile.    By  A.  Stuart  M.  Chisholm. 
Sherman,  French  &  Co.,  330  pp.,  frontis.     $1.50. 

'  The  American  People.     Vol.  II.     By  A.  Maurice  Low. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     COS  pp.     $2.25. 
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in  our  national  character  are  merely  the  incidental 
illustrations  of  a  lusty  infancy.  He  warns  us, 
however,  that  there  may  be  a  danger  in  the  Amer- 
ican practice,  if  not  belief,  that  the  social  structure 
is  nothing  and  the  individual  is  everything.  He 
believes  that  we  are  not  a  mere  amalgam  of  races, 
but  an  entirely  new  race  with  individual  traits  and 
distinct  characteristics. 

We  have,  from  time  to  time,  expressed  our  ad- 
miration for  the  scholarly  and  thorough  manner 

in  which  the  "Cambridge  Modern 
"^^^jSet^^^     History"   has  been  edited,  and   is 

being  brought  out  by  the  Macmillan 
press.  The  same  concern  has  undertaken  the  pub- 
lication of  a  series  of  volumes  on  "Medieval  His- 
tory,"^ under  the  general  supervision  of  Dr.  J.  B. 
Bury  (Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  at 
Cambridge)  and  the  editorship  of  Messrs.  H.  M. 
Gwatkin  and  J.  P.  Whitney,  both  also  of  the  Cam- 
bridge faculty.  Volume  I  considers:  "The  Chris- 
tian Roman  Empire  and  the  Foundation  of  the. 
Teutonic  Kingdoms,"  is  uniform  in  size  with  the 
Modern  History,  and  contains  more  than  450  pages 
to  which  are  appended  14  maps  and  an  excellent 
index.  Volume  II,  it  is  promised,  will  consider: 
"The  Rise  of  the  Saracens  and  the  Foundation  of 
the  Western  Empire;"  HI:  "Germany  and  the 
Western  Empire;"  IV:  "The  Eastern  Roman  Em- 
pire;" V:  "The  Crusades;"  VI:  "The  Roman 
Theocracy;"  VII:  "Decline  of  the  Empire  and  the 
Papacy;"  VIII:  "Growth  of  the  Western  King- 
doms." 

TV/O  BOOKS  ABOUT  HEREDITY 

"Heredity  in  Relation  to  Eugenics"^  is  the  im- 
pressive   title    of    Charles    Benedict    Davenport's 

..  study  of  the  relations  of  our  parents 

^'°TeU"^'"  to  the  possibility  of  our  having 
better  children.  The  work  sums  up 
what  ii  known  of  the  transmission  of  various  dis- 
eases and  other  characteristics;  it  discusses  the 
origin  of  feeble-mindedness,  with  its  vast  social 
consequences,  and  its  possible  elimination.  It  con- 
siders American  families,  the  part  they  have  played 
in  history,  and  the  proof  they  furnish  of  the 
great  importance  of  "blood."  Mr.  Davenport  is 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Experimental  Evo- 
lution, at  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

Another  book  on  the  same  general  subject  is 
Prof.  William  _E.  Castle's  "Heredity  in  Rela- 
tion    to     Evolution    and     Animal 

^Antmfi9°^  Breeding.''^  Professor  Castle  (Zool- 
ogy, Harvard)  writes  clearly  and 
cogently,  and  presents  a  scientific  statement  of  the 
present-day  problem  of  how  to  create  new  and  im- 
proved breeds  of  domestic  animals. 

OTHER  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH 

An   investigation   of   the   river   transportation 

system  of  Germany,  particularly  the  Elbe  and  the 

Rhine,   with   a   number   of   helpful 

w^tP^ava    illustrations,  is  published  under  the 
wateways    ^.^j^  ^^^  „^j^^  p^^  ^^  Hamburg,"" 

by  the  Yale  University  Press.  It  is  written  by 
Edwin  J.  Clapp,  author  of  "The  Navigable  Rhine," 
and  aspires  to  be  the  "sort  of  study  which  must 
precede  any  sane  program"  for  the  much  needed 

>  The  Cambridge  Medieval  History.  Vol.  I.  Planned  by 
Prof.  J.  B.  Bury  and  edited  by  H.  M.  Gwatkin  and  .T.  P. 
Whitney.     Macmillan  Company.     754  pp.,  maps.     $5. 

'  Heredity  in  Relation  to  Eugenics.  By  Charles  Benedict 
Davenport.     Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  298  pp.,  ill.     $2. 

•  Heredity  in  Relation  to  Evolution  and  Animal  Breeding. 
Prof.  William  E.  Castle.     Applotons.  184  pp.,  ill.     $1.50. 

« The  Port  of  Hamburg.  By  Edwin  .T.  Clapp.  Yale  Uni- 
versity Prr«.s.     220  pp.,  ill.  maps.     $1.50. 


modernization  of  our  own  ocean  and  great  lake 
terminals.  It  is  the  result  of  two  years'  study  of 
the  German  waterways  and  chooses  Hamburg  be- 
cause of  the  technical  excellence  of  its  terminal 
and  warehousing  facilities,  as  well  as  the  enter- 
prise of  its  shipowners,  merchants,  and  ship- 
builders, and  of  the  state  aid  rendered  to  the  Ger- 
man merchant  marine. 

The  account  of  a  first  trip  to  Europe  and  what 
came  of  it,  told  with  simple  directness,  which  is  at 
..      .     ,,      times  very  charming,  even  while  the 
Eurotfe        subject  matter  is  old  and  time-worn, 
is   Miss  Georgina   Pflaum's   "Tour 
Two."*     Miss  Pflaum,  in  a  series  of  letters  to  a 
friend  at  home,  tells  frankly  and  in  simple  lan- 
guage   her  impressions  and  experiences,   with   a 
certain  naivete  which  is  refreshing. 

A  statement  of  the  principles  that  govern  the 
art   of    news   writing   as   practised    by   American 
newspaper  writers  is  given  by  Prof. 
Writing        Charles  G.  Ross   (chair  of  journal- 
ism in  the  University  of  Missouri) 
under  the  title  "The  Writing  of  News."*    There 
are  chapters  on  newspaper  copy;  the  English  of  the 
newspapers;  the  writer's  viewpoint;  the  importance 
of  accuracy;  news  values;  writing  the  "lead";  the 
story   proper;   the   feature   story;   the   interview; 
special  types  of  stories;  the  correspondent;  copy 
reading;  writing  the  head;  don'ts  for  news  writers; 
and  newspaper  "bromides." 

The  sixty-fourth  annual   issue  of  the   English 
"Who's  Who,"'  the  edition  for  1912,  contains  2364 
pages   as    compared    with    2246    in 
"Who's^  Who"  t^^  preceding  edition.     It  includes 
information     about     the     subjects 
therein  up  to  September  I,  1911.    This  indispens- 
able office  manual  maintains  its  traditional  high 
standard. 

A   LIBRARY  OF   MODERN   RESEARCH 

A  publishing  enterprise  on  original  lines  is  "The 

Home  University  Library  of  Modern  Knowledge."' 

This  is  a  series  of  specially  written 

^nowledee  books  on  subjects  of  importance  and 
interest  in  the  chief  departments  of 
human  learning.  These  books  are  all  of  approxi- 
mately uniform  size  (about  250  small  pages)  and 
are  sold  at  the  uniform  price  of  fifty  cents  per 
volume.  Each  volume  is  complete  in  itself  and  is 
sold  separately  from  others  in  the  series.  The 
whole  is  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  edi- 
tors, one  of  whom.  Prof.  William  T.  Brewster,  of 
Columbia  University,  represents  American  scholar- 
ship. It  appears,  however,  that  the  editors  have 
attempted  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  shaping 
the  treatment  of  particular  subjects  or  assigning 
arbitrary  limits  to  individual  volumes.  Each 
author  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  law  unto 
himself.  There  is  virtually  no  restriction  on  in- 
dividuality of  authorship.  Of  the  100  volumes 
originally  planned,  twenty-nine  have  now  ap- 
peared, and  of  these  twenty-nine  the  writers  of  all 
but  one  are  British  authorities.  The  one  exception 
is  the  volume  devoted  to  the  American  Civil  War, 
which  is  naturally'  treated  by  an  American  his- 
torian. Prof.  Frederic  L.  Paxson,  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.    The  scries  is  distributed  among  the 

5  Tour  Two.  By  Georgina  Pflaum.  Sherman,  French 
&  Co.     203  pp.,  ill.     $1.25. 

«Tho  Writing  of  News.  By  Charles  G.  Ross.  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.     2:?6  pp.     $1.40. 

'Who's  Who:  1912.  New  York:  Macmillan  Company. 
23(54  pp.      $2.50. 

8  The  Home  University  Library  of  Modern  Knowledge. 
Edited  by  Herbert  Fi.sher,  GillMjrt  Murray,  .1.  .\rthur  Thom- 
son, and  William  T.  Brewster.     Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
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fields  of  literature  and  art,  philosophy  and  religion, 
history,  natural  science,  and  social  science.  The 
aim  in  each  instance  is  to  present  the  freshest  in- 
formation on  each  subject  and  to  ignore  discarded 
theories  and  hypotheses  that  have  been  found,  as 
a  result  of  modern  research,  to  be  clearly  untenable. 
The  books  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
men  and  women  who  have  not  been  able  to  special- 
ize in  particular  fields  of  knowledge,  but  who  wish 
to  obtain  accurate  and  sound  ideas  of  what  has 
been  found  out  by  the  specialists.  The  series  ap- 
peals less  to  the  imaginative  and  dramatic  instincts 
of  readers  than  to  the  sober,  earnest  desire  for 
knowledge  that  is  often  encountered  in  mature 
life.  The  volume  on  Polar  Exploration,  for  exam- 
ple, instead  of  giving  a  narrative  of  the  thrilling 
exploits  of  the  various  Arctic  expeditions,  sum- 
marizes, in  a  graphic  and  useful  way,  the  precise 
results  of  those  expeditions  in  the  form  of  increased 
knowledge  concerning  the  earth's  surface,  and  the 
vegetable  and  animal  life  existing  thereon.  In  the 
majority  of  the  volumes  thus  far  published  both 
the  subject  matter  and  the  method  of  treatment 
remind  one  at  once  of  the  popular  magazine  article 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  Each  book  may 
be  regarded  as  an  elaborated  and  extended  maga- 
zine article  prepared  by  an  expert  whose  interest 
in  his  own  subject  is  unflagging.  The  advantage 
of  having  so  extensive  a  series  of  special  mono- 
graphs of  this  character  published  in  uniform  size 


and  style  is  obvious.  On  the  whole,  we  should  say 
that  the  advantages  of  such  a  scheme  far  outweigh 
the  possible  disadvantages  that  may  arise  from 
possible  overlapping  or  inconsistencies  of  presen- 
tation or  treatment.  "The  Home  University 
Library"  is  in  no  sense  a  reprint  of  classic  texts. 
It  is  all  new  material,  and  represents  the  latest 
research  and  the  most  critical  thought  of  those 
who  are  entitled  to  be  regarded,  by  the  English- 
speaking  world  at  least,  as  masters  of  their  several 
specialties.  A  full  list  of  the  titles  thus  far  pub- 
lished will  exhibit  more  clearly  the  range  and 
characteristics  of  this  remarkable  series: 

Parliament,  by  Sir  Courtenay  P.  libert;  Shakespeare, 
by  John  Masefiold;  The  French  Revolution,  by  Uilaire 
Belloc;  A  Short  History  of  War  and  Peace,  by  G.  H.  Perris; 
The  Stocl£  Exchange,  by  P.  W.  Hirst;  The  Irish  Nationality, 
by  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green;  Modern  Geography,  by  Marion  I. 
Newbigin;  Polar  Exploration,  by  W.  S.  Bruce;  The  Evolu- 
tion of  Plants,  by  Ur.  D.  H.  Scott;  The  Socialist  Move- 
ment, by  J.  Ramsay  Macdonald;  The  Science  of  Wealth, 
by  J.  A.  Hobson;  The  Animal  World,  by  F.  W.  Gamble; 
Medieval  Europe,  by  H.  W.  O.  Davis;  Evolution,  by  Pat- 
rick Geddes  and  J.  Arthur  Thomson;  An  Introduction  to 
Mathematics,  by  A.  N.  Whitehead;  Liberalism,  by  L.  J. 
Hobhouse;  Crime  and  Insanity,  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Mercier;  The 
Opening  Up  of  Africa,  by  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston;  The  Civiliza- 
tion of  China,  by  H.  A.  Giles;  History  of  Our  Time,  by  G. 
P.  Gooch;  An  Introduction  to  Science,  by  J.  Arthur  Thom- 
son; The  Papacy  and  Modern  Times,  by  Rev.  William 
Barry;  Astronomy,  by  A.  R.  Hinks;  Psychical  Research,  by 
W.  P.  Barrett;  The  Civil  War,  by  Frederic  L.  Paxson;  The 
Dawn  of  History,  by  L.  J.  Myres;  English  Literature: 
Modern,  by  G.  H.  Mair;  The  Evolution  of  Industry,  by 
D.  H.  Macgregor;  Elements  of  EngUsh  Law,  by  W.  M, 
Geldart. 
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Searchlights  on  Some  American  Industries.  By 
James  C.  Mills.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  299  pp., 
ill.     51.50. 

The  Expedition  of  the  Donner  Party  and  Its 
Tragic  Fate.  By  Eliza  P.  Donner  Houghton. 
375  pp.,  ill.     %2. 

The  Desecration  and  Profanation  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania ("apitol.  By  Samuel  W.  Pennypacker. 
Philadelphia:  Wni.  J.  Campbell.     104  pp.,  ill. 

Industrial  Depressions.  By  George  H.  Hull. 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.    287  pp.    $2.75. 

My  Story.  By  Tom  L.  Johnson.  B.  W.  Huebsch. 
326  pp.,  ill.     $2. 

The  Tragedy  of  Andersonville.  By  General 
N.  P.  Chipman.  Published  by  the  author.  506 
pp.,  ill.     $2. 

The  Boy  Captive  of  the  Texas  Mier  Expedition. 
By  Fanny  Chambers  Gooch- Iglchart.  Revised. 
Reprinted  and  Republished  by  the  Author.  331 
pp.,  ill.     $1.25. 

Story  of  the  California  Legislature  of  1909.  By 
Franklin  Hichborn.  San  Francisco:  Press  of 
James  H.  Barry  Co.     328  pp.     $1.25. 

Story  of  the  California  Legislature  of  191 1.  By 
Franklin  Hichborn.  San  Francisco:  Press  of 
James  H.  Barry  Co.     395  pp.     $1.25. 

A  History  of  the  President's  Cabinet.  By 
Mary  L.  Hinsdale.  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan:  George 
Wahr.     355  pp. 


The  Greenback  Movement  of  1 875-1 884  and 
Wisconsin's  Part  in  It.  By  Ellis  B.  Usher.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Author.     92  pp.     $1. 

The  United  States  Navy.  By  Henry  Williams. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.     228  pp.,  ill.     $1.50. 

Outdoor  Philosophy.  By  Stanton  D.  Kirkham. 
Putnam.    214  pp.    ?i-50- 

An  Artillery  Officer  in  the  Mexican  War:  Letters 
of  Robert  Anderson,  Captain  3rd  Artillery,  U.S.A. 
Introduction  by  Eba  Anderson  Lawton.  Putnam. 
339  PP-.  $2. 

Social  Value.  By  Benjamin  M.  Anderson,  Jr. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     199  pp.     $1. 

Vagabond  Journeys.  By  Percival  Pollard. 
Neale  Publishing  Co.    328  pp.    $2. 

The  Law  of  the  Employment  of  Labor.  By 
Lindley  D.  Clark.    Macmillan.    373  pp.    $1.60. 

Naval  Strategy.  By  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.    472  pp.,  maps.    $3.50. 

The  Life  and  Labors  of  Bishop  Hare,  Apostle  to 
the  Sioux.  By  M.  A.  De Wolfe  Howe.  Sturgis  & 
Walton  Co.    417  pp.,  ill.    $2.50. 

Railways  in  the  United  States.  By  Simon  Sterne. 
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THE    BRITISH    NAVY    PREPARING    FOR    A    COAL    WAR 

(When  the  great  British  coal  strike  began  last  month,  the  Admiralty,  fearing  a  shortage  of  fuel  for 
the  navy,  made  strenuous  preparations  to  fill  its  supply  depots.  Several  swift  vessels  were  sent  at 
once  to  purchase  American  coal.  This  striking  photograph,  taken  on  March  i,  shows  a  scene  of 
activity  alongside  the  floating  coal  depot  at  Portsmouth  dockyard,  which  is  the  largest  in  the  world.) 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 


March  was  a  month  of  great  polit- 
Controversy   ^^^^  activity;   and  the  doings  and 

sayings  of  candidates  and  their 
supporting  committees  had  a  much  larger 
place  in  the  newspapers  than  the  work  of  Con- 
gress or  that  of  the  State  legislatures.  The 
situation  had  been  clarified  by  the  definite 
appearance  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  leader  of  the 
progressive  wing  of  the  Republican  party. 
Two  great  subjects  were  being  threshed  out 
by  those  of  our  fellow-citizens  who  think 
themselves  entitled  to  be  called  members  of 
the  Republican  party.  One  of  these  subjects 
had  to  do  with  party  methods,  and  the  other 
had  to  do  with  public  questions  and  principles. 
The  question  of  methods  was  not  only  much 
more  pressing,  but  also  much  more  important, 
than  the  other.  In  its  simplest  form,  the 
question  is:  Shall  the  Republican  party  se- 
lect its  own  candidates  and  make  its  own 
platform,  or  shall  these  things  be  done  for  it 
by  certain  people  and  interests  for  their  own 
private  benefit? 


SAVING   THE    COLORS 

From  the  North  A  merit  an  (Philadelphia) 


f^fj^^g  It  is  of  vastly  more  importance 
Piirty  to  the  Republican  party,  and  to 
'*'*^  the  country,  that  every  voter 
should  have  an  equal  voice  in  the  party  coun- 
cils, than  that  the  nomination  should  be  ac- 
corded to  one  candidate  or  another.  The 
high-handed  methods  that  have  been  used  to 
secure  delegates  have  already  given  some 
assurance  of  ultimate  reforms.  They  have 
so  aroused  the  country,  so  filled  it  with  ab- 
horrence of  political  trickery  and  of  the  use 
of  public  office  and  power  for  private  ends, 
that  they  have  furnished  the  great  necessary 
object  lesson.  Conditions  have  to  become 
very  bad,  sometimes,  before  they  can  be 
made  better.  Public  abuses  must  become 
shameless  and  undisguised  in  order  that  their 
evil  can  be  clearly  seen  and  remedies  can  be 
applied.  Great  public  wrongs  have  resulted, 
in  many  of  our  States, — notably  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illinois, — from  the 
bi-partisan  nature  of  tlie  management  of 
political  machines.  Reform  legislation  has 
been  difficult  at  Albany,  for  example,  because 
the  bosses  of  both  parties  have  drawn  their 
rewards  from  the  same  identical  sources.  A 
system  that  has  so  often  blocked  reform  in 
State  and  municipal  government  can  also,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  be  applied  to  national 
go\'ernment.  The  question  then  is,  to  whom 
does  the  Republican  party  belong? 

„  '.  Anyone  who  has  studied  closely 

Business  ,     ■'  .  .   .  ^      ^i     ^ 

Control      the  aggregation  of  mterests  that 
of  Politics     -^  j^^^^,  controlling  the  machinery 

of  the  Republican  party,  and  that  is  using 
every  means  to  capture  the  convention,  has  no 
difficulty  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
most  potent  of  these  forces  working  for  a 
common  end  are  not  of  a  partisan  or  political 
character.  Certain  great  corporations  that 
were  prosecuted  under  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  law,  and  that  ha\-e  been  reorganized  as  a 
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Cop^riglit  l»v  llie  American  I'lrS';  Assoii.u-on,  New  'S'oil^ 


COLONEL  THEODORL  ROOSEVELT  AS  HE  LOOKS  TO-DAY 


result  of  ths  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
are  now  in  a  more  favorable  position  than  ever 
before  in  their  history.  Their  prosperity  is 
unbounded.  Their  modes  of  reorganization 
have  had  the  sanction  of  the  government. 
They  are  immune  from  further  attack.  The 
vaunted  victory  of  the  government  over 
these  great  trusts  led  to  no  unpleasant  conse- 
quences. It  was  merely  a  question  of  cor- 
porate forms  and  of  bookkeeping.  Denun- 
ciation of  these  corporations  at  the  hands  of  a 
prosecuting  government  was  of  such  a  nature 
that  anybody  unacquainted  with  the  Pick- 
wickian way  of  doing  these  things  might  have 
supposed  that  nothing  short  of  the  confisca- 


tion of  all  their  goods  and  penal  servitude 
for  life  could  possibly  follow  as  a  result 
of  defeating  these  wicked  trust  magnates  in 
the  Supreme  Court.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
no  penalties  of  any  kind  were  thought  of.  In 
the  more  famous  of  these  cases  it  was  merely 
decided  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  Jersey  must  not  be  a  holding  company 
for  the  numerous  constituent  concerns  be- 
longing to  the  Standard  Oil  Trust. 

Thus  a  rearrangement  was  made 

Immune  "  i   ,i         i-r 

and        of  corporate  forms;   and  the  dit- 
Enthusiastic  ^^^^^^  companies  are  nominally 

independent  of  one  another  while  belonging  to 
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the  same  owners.  These  owners  are  wealthier 
and  more  prosperous  than  ever;  and  their  ag- 
gregate holdings  are  worth  a  great  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  more  in  the  market  than  before 
the  government  won  its  heralded  victory. 
Yet  this  solution  was  so  satisfactory  to  the 
Administration  that  everywhere  it  was  pro- 
claimed as  pointing  the  way  to  the  treatment 
and  solution  of  all  similar  cases.  It  is  not 
strange  that  the  interests  connected  with 
Standard  Oil,  Tobacco,  and  certain  other 
trusts,  having  had  their  last  day  in  court  after 
long  years  of  annoying  litigation,  and  having 
come  out  unscathed  and  unharmed  in  person 
and  in  estate,  should  seek  the  retention  in 
power  of  those  from  whom  they  have  de- 
rived this  happy  immunity. 

„   ^ ,  ^      Let  no  reader  think  that  this  is 

Orntituae  .  .  .    .         ^ 

versus  written  in  the  spirit  of  an  attack, 
Justice  whether  direct  or  implied,  upon 
the  Standard  Oil  Trust,  the  Tobacco  Trust, 
or  any  other  great  business.  The  Standard 
Oil  Company  has  been  one  of  the  best  busi- 
ness organizations  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
In  its  earlier  history  it  had  obtained  railroad 
rebates,  in  a  period  when  every  other  busi- 
ness enterprise  also  expected  such  favors.  It 
crowded  small  competitors  ruthlessly,  in  a 
period  when  neither  in  law  nor  in  custom  had 
we  worked  out  the  principles  of  a  code  to 
define  the  proper  nature  and  extent  of  com- 
petition. The  Tobacco  Company,  it  is  true, 
had  used  monopolistic  power  greedily,  and 
had  destroyed  small  manufacturers  and  deal- 
ers by  means  not  defensible  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  rights  of  private  citizens  nor 
from  that  of  the  public  welfare.  Yet  even 
the  Tobacco  Company  had  for  years  pro- 
fessed its  eagerness  to  abandon  any  unlawful 
practices  that  the  government  would  desig- 
nate. This  magazine  has  always  favored  the 
proper  control  of  business  to  prevent  harm- 
ful practices.  It  has  advocated  the  Federal 
regulation  and  control  of  large  corporations, 
and  it  has  denounced  the  humbug  of  the 
methods  used  to  drag  corporations  through 
the  courts  under  the  pretense  of  enforcing  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  law.  The  gentlemen  of 
enormous  fortunes  who  control  all  the  sub- 
sidiary companies  of  the  Standard  Oil,.  To- 
bacco, and  various  other  trusts,  are  to  be 
congratulated  that  they  can  go  to  bed  at 
night  with  the  feeling  that  they  are  free  from 
the  apprehension  and  uncertainty  that  troub- 
led them  when  officers  of  the  United  States 
Government  were  not  merely  seeking  to  dis- 
solve their  holding  companies,  but  were  filling 
thousands  of  printed  pages  with  allegations 


and  testimony  intended  to  make  these  men 
out  as  guilty  of  countless  crimes.  For  they, 
too,  might  have  been  in  the  predicament  of  the 
great  Chicago  meat-packers  and  the  New  York 
Sugar  Trust  magnates,  who  have  suffered 
indictment  and  are  now  undergoing  trial.  No 
one  can  very  well  complain  that  these  fortu- 
nate oil  men  and  tobacco  men  have  been  won 
over  to  an  enthusiastic  support  of  the  admin- 
istration in  its  demand  for  another  term. 
They  are  grateful  for  escape.  But  pubUc 
justice  calls  for  solutions  that  will  relieve 
business  from  caprice  and  tyranny.  It  is  jus- 
tice, not  favor,  that  the  situation  demands. 

o  ....         Nobody  knows  or  cares  whether 

Politics  ■'  T-.  1  1- 

for         these  gentlemen  are  Republicans 
Primte  Safety  ^^  Democrats.    They  can  afford 

to  take  a  large  and  active  interest,  behind  the 
scenes,  in  the  plans  for  the  control  of  both 
parties.  How  hard  it  is,  by  the  way,  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  to  remember  that  the 
financial  and  industrial  enterprises  centering 
in  Wall  Street  are  always  taking  a  keen  inter- 
est in  the  affairs  of  both  parties  at  the  same 
time !  It  is  not  necessary  to  believe  that  there 
is  anything  wicked  or  sinister  about  this  Wall 
Street  attitude.  Many  of  the  men  involved 
in  it  all  are  admirable  gentlemen  who  would 
prefer,  if  possible,  to  be  actuated  by  pa- 
triotic impulses.  But  their  business  respon- 
sibilities and  their  financial  risks  are  so  great 
that  private  interests  must  always  be  thought 
about  first,  and  the  public  welfare  must  be  a 
secondary  thing.  Like  all  the  rest  of  us,  how- 
ever, it  is  easy  for  these  gentlemen  to  per- 
suade themselves  that  a  course  that  is  good 
for  their  private  interests  may  also  be  com- 
patible with  the  general  welfare.  If  the 
larger  financial  and  industrial  concerns  of  this 
country  could  be  put  in  right  relationship 
with  law  and  government,  these  Wall  Street 
gentlemen  would  offer  little  hindrance,  and 
in  the  end  they  would  be  relieved  and  glad. 

j^^  These  remarks,  therefore,  are  not 
Essential  intended  to  criticize  the  prevail- 
^'^"^''  ing  state  of  mind  among  the  men 
who  control  the  banks  and  industries.  They 
are  merely  looking  out  for  their  own  interests 
in  a  period  when  the  conditions  of  law  and 
government  are  so  shockingly  bad  that  these 
men  of  business  cannot  look  at  public  ques- 
tions with  unclouded  and  disinterested  minds. 
It  is  right  and  fair  that  the  public  should 
know  the  truth.  While  the  alleged  victories 
of  the  administration  over  corporations  have 
been  gloatingly  proclaimed  up  and  down  the 
land,  and  while  the  plain  citizen  has  been  told 
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that  he  ought  to  recognize  with  gratitude  the 
defender  of  his  interests  as  against  the  aggre- 
gations of  industrial  power,  it  ought  to  be 
understood  that  these  same  so-called  trust 
magnates  are  highly  satisfied  with  the  terms 
of  their  punishment  and  are  ardently  kissing 
the  hand  that  smote  them.  Meanwhile, 
business  men  who  have  never  intentionally 
violated  the  law,  and  who  have  honestly  en- 
deavored to  observe  all  rules  of  business  pro- 
priety, are  liable  at  any  time  to  be  subjected 
to  unbearable  persecution  and  annoyance  at 
the  hands  of  the  bureaucracy  in  Washing- 
ton,— if  it  should  happen  that  somebody  with 
a  motive  is  powerful  enough  to  invoke  and 
expedite  the  action  of  the  government 
against  them  rather  than  against  some  other 
of  the  many  enterprises  that  are  "on  the 
list."  Thus,  the  satisfaction  of  the  huge  in- 
terests that  have  gone  through  the  farce  of 
being  prosecuted,  and  have  come  out  with 
immunity  and  great  gain,  is  a  powerful  factor 
in  the  existing  political  situation.  Another 
powerful  factor  is  the  dread  and  fear  in  other 
quarters  lest  the  turn  of  the  wheel  may  result 
in  suits  against  their  business  undertakings. 
Obviously,  they  must  needs  try  to  curry  favor. 
And  so,  through  a  different  motive,  they  also, 
behind  the  scenes,  are  taking  part  in  the 
present  political  game. 

j^g  Under  ordinary  conditions,  poli- 
" Politicians'  ticians  prefer  the  success  of  their 
*""**  party  at  the  polls  to  anything  else. 
But  under  our  existing  system,  the  ])oliticians 
are  not  seeking  party  success,  but  their  own 
])ersonal  advantage.  Many  of  these  politi- 
cians, as  in  a  State  like  New  York,  wish  to 
control  the  machinery  of  their  own  party 
quite  regardless  of  the  question  whether  or 
not  their  party  wins  an  election.  It  is  a 
sort  of  "politicians'  trust"  for  controlling  the 
organs  of  government;  and  since  the  men 
that  really  "pay  the  piper"  are  contributing 
to  both  of  the  rival  political  machines,  it 
makes  comparatively  little  difference  to  the 
guild  of  professional  politicians  whether  the 
Democrats  ortheRepubUcans  secure  the  more 
votes  in  November.  If  conditions  were  nor- 
mal, and  if  party  feeling  as  such  were  strong 
and  genuine,  the  politicians  would  not  dare 
to  shape  situations  against  the  obvious  wishes 
of  the  voters.  But  in  many  of  the  States 
direct  primaries  on  a  simple  plan  would  put 
at  least  a  good  many  politicians  out  of  busi- 
ness. The  "politicians'  trust,"  therefore,  is 
naturally  at  work,  along  with  the  other 
trusts,  to  control  the  political  situation,  irre- 
spective of  the  sentiment  of  the  voters. 


^,   ,,    .  .      It  is  not  easy  for  the  people  to 

The  Uprising  ,       "^  i  •    ,  ,^.     ^   ,     . 

of  the  tind  ways  by  which  to  brmg  their 
Voters  ultimate  power  into  effect,  for  the 
breaking  up  of  so  strong  a  combination.  Few 
could  have  believed,  however,  that  so  much 
progress  could  be  made  against  almost  irre- 
sistible odds  as  the  people  of  this  country 
have  really  made  during  the  past  three  months. 
While  newspaper  post-card  votes  and  various 
modes  of  testing  Republican  sentiment  have 
as  a  rule  shown  a  far  greater  popular  demand 
for  Mr.  Roosevelt  than  for  Mr.  Taft,  there 
has  not  been  the  slightest  attempt  in  any  di- 
rection to  overbear  the  Taft  sentiment.  All 
that  the  Roosevelt  supporters  have  asked  for 
has  been  to  allow  the  delegates  to  the  na- 
tional convention  to  be  chosen  by  means 
which  would  fairly  express  the  wishes  of  the 
party.  The  combination  that  is  determined 
to  force  Mr.  Taft's  renomination  has  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  shown  the  most  open 
and  determined  hostility  to  any  and  every 
plan  that  would  subject  their  methods  and 
choices  to  the  test  of  party  approval.  This 
is  a  plain  statement,  and  if  it  is  not  true  all 
sources  of  reliable  information  are  grossly  at 
fault.  Yet  in  January  the  opposing  senti- 
ment of  the  people  was  so  lacking  in  organi- 
zation and  in  rallying  points  that  there 
seemed  no  practical  chance  of  a  Republican 
convention  at  Chicago  in  June  that  would 
not  be  overwhelmingly  dominated  by  a  mass 
of  Southern  delegates  unblushingly  secured 
by  the  use  of  federal  patronage,  and  a  mass  of 
Northern  delegates  selected  by  the  party  ma- 
chines and  their  financial  supporters.  At 
least  the  people  ha\e  been  made  aware  of  the 
situation.     In  various  parts  of  the  country 
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where  the  delegates  are  being  selected  against 
the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  party,  the 
facts  are  understood ;  and  there  will  be  a  day 
of  reckoning  in  November. 


The  Rule 
of  the 
People 


Mr.  Roosevelt's  reply  to  the 
foregoing  was  in  the  following 
terms : 


The 


The  formal  statement  in  which 
Roosevelt  Mr.  Roosevelt  permitted  the  use 
Candidacy    ^j  j^j^  ^,^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Candidate  of 

those  who  favored  his  nomination,  was  his 
letter  of  February  24,  in  reply  to  several  gov- 
ernors of  States.  In  this  letter  he  stood 
firmly  upon  the  principle  that  there  should 
be  "genuine  rule  of  the  people,"  and  he  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  people  might  be 
allowed  to  indicate  their  choice  of  candidates 
in  direct  primaries.  Although  we  alluded  to 
this  correspondence  last  month,  it  has  so  im- 
portant a  place  in  the  political  history  of  the 
year  that  it  is  perhaps  desirable  that  it  should 
be  printed  again  and  in  full  at  this  time.  The 
letter  from  the  governors  was  as  follows : 

Chicago,  February  10,  1912. 

We,  the  undersigned  Republican  governors,  as- 
sembled for  the  purpose  of  considering  what  will 
best  insure  the  continuation  of  the  Republican 
party  as  a  useful  agency  of  good  government, 
declare  it  our  belief,  after  a  careful  investigation  of 
the  facts,  that  a  large  majority  of  the  Republican 
voters  of  the  country  favor  your  nomination,  and 
a  large  majority  of  the  people  favor  your  election, 
as  the  next  President  of  the  United  States. 

We  believe  that  your  candidacy  will  insure  suc- 
cess in  the  next  campaign.  We  believe  that  you 
represent,  as  no  other  man  represents,  those  prin- 
ciples and  policies  upon  which  we  must  appeal  for 
a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  American  people,  and 
which,  in  our  opinion,  are  necessary  for  the  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

We  believe  that  in  view  of  this  public  demand 
you  should  soon  declare  whether,  if  the  nomination 
for  the  Presidency  come  to  you  unsolicited  and  un- 
sought, you  will  accept  it. 

In  submitting  this  request  we  are  not  consider- 
ing your  personal  interests.  We  do  not  regard  it 
as  proper  to  consider  either  the  interests  or  the 
preference  of  any  man  as  regards  the  nomination 
for  the  Presidency.  We  are  expressing  our  sincere 
belief  and  best  judgment  as  to  what  is  demanded 
of  you  in  the  interests  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 
And  we  feel  that  you  would  be  unresponsive  to  a 
plain  pulalic  duty  if  you  should  decline  to  accept 
the  nomination,  coming  as  the  voluntary  expres- 
sion of  the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  Republican 
voters  of  the  United  States,  through  the  action  of 
their  delegates  in  the  next  national  convention. 

Yours  truly, 

William  E.  Glasscock  [West  Virginia] 
Chester  H.  Aldrich  [Nebraska] 
Robert  P.  Bass  [New  Hampshire] 
Joseph  M.  Carey  [Wyoming] 
Chase  S.  Osborn  [Michigan] 
W.  R.  Stubbs  [Kansas] 
Herbert  S.  Hadlev  [Missouri] 
The  Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


New  York,  February  24,  1912. 

Gentlemen:  I  deeply  appreciate  your  letter, 
and  I  realize  to  the  full  the  heavy  responsibility 
it  puts  upon  me,  expressing  as  it  does  the  carefully 
considered  convictions  of  the  men  elected  by 
popular  vote  to  stand  as  the  heads  of  government 
in  their  several  States. 

I  absolutely  agree  with  you  that  this  matter  is 
not  one  to  be  decided  with  any  reference  to  the 
personal  preferences  or  interests  of  any  man,  but 
purely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  interests  of  the 
people  as  a  whole.  I  will  accept  the  nomination 
for  President  if  it  is  tendered  to  me,  and  I  will  ad- 
here to  this  decision  until  the  convention  has  ex- 
pressed its  preference.  One  of  the  chief  principles 
for  which  I  have  stood  and  for  which  I  now  stand, 
and  which  I  have  always  endeavored  and  always 
shall  endeavor  to  reduce  to  action,  is  the  genuine 
rule  of  the  people;  and  therefore  I  hope  that  so 
far  as  possible  the  people  may  be  given  the  chance, 
through  direct  primaries,  to  express  their  prefer- 
ence as  to  who  shall  be  the  nominee  of  the  Repub- 
lican presidential  convention. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 

This  letter  does  not  make  Mr.  Roosevelt  a 
candidate  in  his  own  interest.  No  efforts  of 
his  are  directed  toward  capturing  the  nomina- 
tion. He  and  those  who  are  working  with 
him  are  standing  for  the  right  of  the  Repub- 
lican voters  to  control  their  own  party.  It  is 
evident  that  a  great  number  of  Republicans 
do  not  desire  Mr.  Roosevelt's  nomination; 
while  it  is  much  more  strikingly  evident  that 
a  vast  number  of  Republicans  are  opposed  to 
Mr.  Taft's  nomination.  If  the  Taft  people 
had  been  willing  to  let  the  party  decide, 
nothing  would  have  been  easier  than  to 
arrange  for  direct  presidential  primaries 
throughout  the  country. 

^.    c,^      ,    In  several  States  where  special 

The  struggle  .  r  i       •   i     ^  ii     j 

for  sessions  of  legislatures  were  called 
nmaries  ^^  Y>a.?>?,  laws  establishing  official 
presidential  primaries,  the  Taft  supporters 
used  every  means  in  their  power,  first  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  such  laws,  and,  second,  to 
prevent  the  laws  from  taking  effect  soon 
enough  to  bear  upon  this  year's  nomination. 
Political  parties  until  recently  have  been 
regarded  as  voluntary  organizations,  which 
could  hold  primaries  at  will  without  having 
official  machinery  created  by  law.  No  im- 
partial observer  this  year  could  truthfully  say 
that  the  organization  endeavoring  to  secure 
Taft's  nomination  has  in  fact  been  willing  to 
take  the  chances  of  a  verdict  at  the  hands  of 
the  members  of  the  Republican  party.  It  is 
useless  at  this  time  to  predict  the  outcome  of 
the  great  struggle  now  going  on  within  the 
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Republican  party  for  popular  rights.  We 
shall  be  content  to  await  the  issue  and  to  let 
the  people  pass  upon  the  results  at  the  election 
in  November.  The  early  delegates  of  Janu- 
ary, February,  and  March  were  mostly  ap- 
pointed through  direct  dictation  from  Wash- 
ington, by  virtue  of  official  power;  and  were 
of  course  pledged  to  Taft.  But  nearly  all  of 
them  were  from  States  which  have  ne\'er 
helped  to  choose  a  Republican  President. 
Apart  from  the  North  Dakota  primary,  which 
occurred  on  March  19,  and  where  Mr.  La  Fol- 
lette  had  been  especially  strong,  the  regu- 
lar presidential  primaries  as  previously  ar- 
ranged were  to  occur  on  the  following  dates: 
Wisconsin,  April  2;  'Nebraska,  April  17; 
Oregon,  April  ig;  California,  May  24;  New 
Jersey,  May  20. 

^.  .^    ,       In   Michigan,    Go\-ernor  Osborn 

Fights  for  ^       '  .    ,  .  , 

Primary  Called  a  spccial  session  01  the 
'■°"'*  legislature  to  pass  a  primary  bill, 
and  the  measure  was  adopted  by  large  ma- 
jorities in  both  Houses.  But  the  Michigan 
constitution  requires  a  full  two-thirds  vote  of 
each  House  in  order  to  gi\'e  a  measure  imme- 
diate effect.  The  lower  House  had  the  neces- 
sary majority,  but  two  or  three  votes  were 
lacking  in  the  Senate.  At  least  the  primary 
would  be  available  in  1916.  The  Taft  men 
were  of  course  acting  upon  orders  from 
Washington;  and  the  country  was  drawing 
its  own  conclusions.  The  special  session  was 
to  adjourn  on  Wednesday,  ]\Iarch  20.  Under 
these  conditions.  Governor  Chase  Osborn 
called  still  another  special  session  of  the 
Legislature,  to  meet  on  March  20.  The 
final  outcome  could  not  be  known  when 
these  pages  were  closed  for  the  press.  In 
Massachusetts,  where  the  Roosevelt  senti- 
ment seemed  comparatively  weak,  the  Taft 
men  were  not  so  much  afraid  of  a  trial  of 
strength;  and  the  bill  for  Presidential  pri- 
maries was  enacted  after  some  resistance, 
and  accepted  by  Governor  Foss.  The  popu- 
lar test  will  be  made  on  the  last  day  of  April. 
In  Illinois,  Governor  Deneen  announced  his 
willingness  to  call  a  special  session  of  the 
legislature  if  two-thirds  of  the  members 
would  indicate  their  willingness  to  give  im- 
mediate effect  to  a  primary  law.  It  seemed 
improbable  that  such  a  response  could  be 
had,  for  the  Taft  men  were  fighting  the  plan. 
But  it  was  also  regarded  as  likely  that  in  many 
counties  a  merely  voluntary  or  advisory  ex- 
pression of  Presidential  preference  could  be 
made  under  an  existing  law.  In  Ohio  the  ad- 
visory primary  will  be  held  on  May  21,  while 
one  will  be  held  in  Tennessee  on  April  27. 


The  proposal  that  the  New  York 
R^lublicans   Legislature  should  pro\-ide  at  once 

for  a  Presidential  primary  had 
very  little  support  at  Albany,  because  both 
Republican  and  Democratic  organizations 
were  unfavorable  to  it.  New  York  has  in 
operation  a  new  primary  law,  which,  however, 
is  so  complicated  and  so  disadvantageous  to 
opponents  of  the  regular  organization  that  no 
sincere  and  intelligent  person  can  defend  it. 
Under  this  law  the  regular  party  committees 
first  select  their  delegates  to  the  national 
con\'entions.  If  as  many  as  5  per  cent,  of  the 
enrolled  voters  in  a  given  district  should  have 
chosen  to  select  o])posing  candidates  by  peti- 
tion, they  could  get  their  ticket  printed  on  the 
official  voting  pajjer.  But  it  is  a  difficult  and 
expensive  matter  to  get  the  petitions  in 
proper  legal  shape.  In  the  Greater  New  York, 
comprising  about  half  of  the  population  of 
the  State,  Roose\-elt  delegates  were  duly 
nominated  by  petition  early  in  March,  the 
j)rimaries  occurring  on  March  26.  In  most 
of  the  remaining  districts  of  New  York  State 
the  difficulties  of  this  method  were  too  great 
to  be  overcome.  The  New  York  State  Con- 
vention, which  will  choose  the  delegates  at 
large,  will  meet  at  Rochester  on  April  9. 
President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  Colum- 
bia University,  will  be  temporary  chairman 
and  make  the  principal  speech.  Although 
the  New  York  delegation  will  in  great  part 
be  claimed  for  Taft,  it  may  prefer  to  reserve 
its  judgment  until  the  convention  meets. 

^^    ^.  ^,    In   Pennsylvania   there   are  dis- 

The    Fight  .  .     •      .  «        m  i 

in  trict  prmiaries  on  April  13,  and 

other  states  ^-^^  g^^^^  Convention  will  meet  on 

the  ist  of  May.  It  is  wholly  uncertain  w^hat 
the  results  may  be.  There  has  been  much 
greater  acti'.ity  on  behalf  of  Colonel  Roose- 
velt throughout  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
than  throughout  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land. In  Mr.  Taft's  own  State  of  Ohio  the 
Roosevelt  sentiment  has  seemed  greatly  pre- 
ponderant, although  herculean  efforts  are 
evident  on  behalf  of  the  President.  Indiana 
had  several  months  ago  been  regarded  as  pro- 
Taft,  because  of  a  lack  of  attempt  to  or- 
ganize the  opposing  elements.  Ex-Senator 
Be\eridge,  however,  and  many  other  active 
Republicans  have  formed  a  Roosevelt  organi- 
zation and  are  endeavoring  to  secure  delegates 
on  behalf  of  that  ]:)reponderance  of  Repub- 
lican voters  indicated  in  all  the  informal 
newspaper  tests.  The  efforts  to  prevent  fair 
play  in  Indianapolis  last  month  were  scanda- 
lous, and  could  but  react  against  the  Taft 
movement. 
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legal  and  uniform  way  of  selecting  popular 
candidates.  It  would  provide  a  prompt  rem- 
edy for  the  most  appalling  evil  now  existing  in 
our  political  life,  namely,  the  use  of  all  the 
influence  and  power  of  the  executive  servants 
of  the  people  to  perpetuate  themselves  in 
power  regardless  of  public  demand.  Great  as 
are  the  innovations  proposed  m  the  Cummins 
bill,  they  are  very  slight  compared  with  the 
incalculable  benefits  that  would  accrue  from 
the  prevention  of  the  vast  conspiracy  that 
can  so  readily  be  brought  into  existence,  every 
four  years,  to  extend  the  terms  and  emoluments 
of  a  group  of  ofificials  who  are  in  a  position  to 
reward  their  friends  and  punish  their  foes  by 
abuse  of  the  public  power  entrusted  to  them. 


DR.  NICHOLAS    MURRAY    BUTLER 

(Who  will  make  the  "  keynote  speech  "  at  the    New  York 
Republican  Convention) 

_  The  falsification  of  news  has 
^''^of  Nei'v^  "  never  been  carried  so  far  in  Amer- 
ican journalism  as  in  the  reports 
of  primaries,  conventions,  and  election  strug- 
gles in  the  West  and  South  during  the  past 
few  weeks.  Thus  the  statements  alleging 
overwhelming  Taft  victories  in  the  early  dis- 
trict conventions  in  Indiana,  as  made  in  the 
Eastern  press,  were  wholly  misleading.  Sim- 
ilar statements  regarding  Taft  victories  in 
Iowa  were  far  from  true.  Thus  Senator 
Cummins  had  all  along  known  that  certain 
political  elements  would  control  three  dis- 
tricts against  him,  and  that  he  could,  out  of  a 
State  delegation  of  twenty-six,  count  cer- 
tainly upon  only  twenty  delegates. 

_.    -,       .     Siieaking  of  Senator  Cummins,  it 

The  Cummins  .  '  1        i  -i  r  1  • 

National     IS  worth  while  to  make  note  of  his 
rjnuinj  ill  ^Q^.^iy-]^n^]j\Q  ]y[\\^  introduced  in  the 

Senate  last  month,  providing  for  Presidential 
preference  primaries  throughout  the  United 
States  to  select  the  candidates  of  all  parties. 
As  we  pointed  out  in  these  pages  last  month, 
the  only  legal  recognition  of  parties  at  the 
present  time  is  in  the  laws  of  the  States. 
Senator  Cummins'  bill  would  give  national 
recognition  to  parties,  and  would  provide  a 
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Columbus 
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great 


storm  has  been  raised 
some   remarks   made   by 


A 

about 

Mr.  Roosevelt  in  his  address  be- 
fore the  Ohio  Constitutional  Convention  at 
Columbus.     That  convention  is  composed  of 


Copyrielit  by  Harris  .t  Kwing.  Wnshington 

HON.    ALBERT      J.    BEVERIDGE    OF    INDIANA 

(Who  is  the  leading  spokesman  of  his  State  for  the  Roosevelt 

forces) 
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COLONEL  ROOSEVELT  ADDRESSING  THE  STATE  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION  AT  COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

(At  the  right  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  is  Mr.  Bigelow,  President  of  the  Convention,  and  at  his  left  Dr  Washington  Gladden) 


very  strong  and  experienced  men,  who  are 
thoroughly  competent  to  prepare  the  draft  of 
a  revised  State  Constitution  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Ohio  voters.  Mr.  Roosevelt  spoke  at 
Columbus  on  February  21.  An  article  by 
Dr.  Elson,  a  leading  member  of  that  con- 
vention, in  the  Review  of  Reviews  for 
March,  explains  how  ably  and  earnestly  the 
people  of  Ohio  are  endeavoring  to  make  their 
organic  law  more  in  keeping  with  their  needs 
and  wishes.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  remarks  were 
in  many  respects  what  is  commonly  called 
"radical,"  although  not  very  many  men  can 
explain  just  what  they  mean  by  that  word. 
Most  of  the  speech  expressed  fundamental 
things  of  an  ob^'ious  nature  in  a  timely  and 
striking  way.  There  is  a  certain  tone  in  the 
address  which  from  first  to  last  implies  that 
our  democratic  institutions, — resting  of  neces- 
sity upon  the  authority  and  will  of  the  people, 
— do  not  serve  the  ends  of  justice  and  of 
human  welfare  as  perfectly  as  they  ought, 
and  that  we  must  try  in  various  ways  to  make 
them  more  efficient  and  responsive.  During 
the  first  part  of  the  address  Mr.  Roosevelt 


discussed  the  relations  of  government  to 
business.  With  this  portion  there  must  be 
general  agreement. 

„     ^        The     address     as     printed     in 

How  to  1    ,  r  r-11  1  1    • 

Improve      pamphlet  form  fills  about  thirty 

Qo.ernment     ^^^^^^   ^f  ^^.j^j^j^   ^^^  ^^^^  j^^jf  ^^^ 

to  do  with  the  ideals  and  objects  of  popular 
government.  The  second  half  has  to  do  with 
the  machinery  for  making  it  easier  to  secure 
good  results.  Under  this  head  Mr.  Roose- 
velt advocated,  in  the  first  place,  the  short 
ballot.  That  is  to  say,  he  would  not  have  so 
many  elected  officials.  In  a  State,  for  exam- 
ple, he  would  provide  carefully  that  the  peo- 
ple have  a  chance  to  nominate  the  candi- 
dates for  governor,  and  then  he  would  allow 
the  governor  to  appoint  many  of  the  officials 
who  are  now  \isually  elected.  He  advocated 
the  Initiative  and  the  Referendum, — not  to 
alter  materially  our  present  way  of  making 
laws  through  legislative  bodies,  but  for  occa- 
sional purjioses  of  corrective  or  supplemen- 
tary action.  He  expressly  stated  that  he  saw 
no  reason  to  ad vocate  the  Initiative  and  Refer- 
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endum  in  any  State  where  the  people  were 
satisfied  with  things  as  they  are. 

,  It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  any- 
the  thing  contained  in  Mr.  Roose- 
'■Rectiii"?  ^gj^'g  entire  address,  except  for  his 
vigorous  and  terse  way  of  putting  things,  goes 
in  the  slightest  degree  beyond  what  any  intel- 
ligent and  philosophical  conservative  might 
say,  until  one  comes  to  the  last  part  of  the 
address,  in  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  discusses  the 
judiciary.  In  several  Western  States  there 
has  been  adopted  a  plan  by  which  the  people, 
in  an  orderly  way  and  after  due  preliminaries, 
may  take  a  vote  upon  the  question  whether 
or  not  they  wish  to  keep  an  incumbent  in 
office.  This  is  what  is  termed  the  "recall." 
A  good  many  people  are  saying  that  you  may 
apply  the  principle  of  the  recall  to  other 
elected  officials,  but  must  not  apply  it  to 
judges.  We  are  told  that  we  have  such  a 
craven  lot  of  men  on  the  bench  that  they 
would  violate  their  oaths  of  office,  and  cease  to 
render  justice  in  the  cases  before  them,  if 
there  existed  any  means  by  which  the  people 
who  elected  them  could  have  a  chance  to 
revise  their  opinion. 

,   ,  It  is  of  transcendent  imi)ortance 

Judges  .  .  i 

and  that  the  judges  should  be  men 
^""'^  of  uprightness,  ability,  and 
breadth  of  view.  And  it  is  always  well 
to  consider  how  we  may  get  the  best  pos- 
sible men,  and  the  best  methods  for  dis- 
pensing justice.  In  some  of  our  States  the 
methods  of  nominating  judges  are  unfortu- 
nate. Most  of  the  States,  however,  protect 
themselves  against  bad  judges  by  electing 
them  for  rather  short  terms.  The  people  soon 
know  it  when  a  judge  is  serving  the  commu- 
nity with  firmness,  devotion,  and  a  mind  that 
is  at  once  just  and  wise.  Not  only  are  such 
judges  usually  reelected  by  the  people,  but  it 
is  increasingly  customary  for  both  parties  to 
unite  in  renominating  good  judges.  It  is  our 
opinion,  after  wide  observation  of  these  mat- 
ters, that  short  terms,  with  the  expectation 
that  good  judges  w;ill  be  renominated  from 
time  to  time,  have  an  excellent  tendency. 
Is  it  customary  for  a  good  judge  to  spend  the 
last  year  of  an  expiring  term  trying  to  make 
decisions  that  might  tickle  the  popular  fancy, 
just  because  he  is  about  to  come  up  again 
for  renomination  and  election?  Overwhelm- 
ing experience  throughout  the  country  shows 
that  judges  who  make  the  impression  of  doing 
their  duty  sternly  and  fearlessly  are  the  ones 
who  are  reelected  from  term  to  term,  and  kept 
on  the  bench  until  they  choose  to  retire. 


„    ,  ^         In  so  far  as  this  question  of  the 

Do  Judges  n       r   ■      i  •  i  •       , 

fieaiiy  Fear  recall  01  judgcs  IS  Under  practical 
Recall  '!  discussiou,  it  is  a  State  affair  pure 
and  simple.  Such  an  arrangement  exists  in 
several  States  already,  and  is  about  to  be 
adopted  in  several  others.  There  is  only  one 
position  that  any  judge  can  take  who  is  not  an 
uilworthy  man.  That  position  is  the  obvious 
one  of  trying  to  serve  the  ends  of  justice  and 
to  do  his  duty.  Is  there  a  single  elective 
judge,  in  any  of  our  States,  who  would  be 
tempted  to  render  false  judgment,  or  to  falter 
in  his  duty,  merely  because  a  recall  arrange- 
ment applicable  to  all  other  elected  offi.cers 
should  also  be  applicable  to  him?  The  very 
idea  seems  to  us  to  be  ridiculous.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  recall  would  be  exactly  the  other 
way.  It  would  make  careless  judges  behave 
better.  We  do  not  favor  the  recall  of  judges. 
Our  system  of  electing  the  judiciary  for  fixed 
terms  in  our  States  is  not  only  a  method  of 
recall,  but  it  so  operates  as  to  winnow  out  a 
great  many  unfit  judges.  Originally,  it  was 
the  almost  universal  custom  to  appoint  judges 
for  life  or  good  behavior.  When  the  plan 
of  electing  judges  for  short  terms  came 
into  vogue,  the  conservatives  used  exactly 
the  same  arguments  that  they  are  now 
applying  to  the  recall.  The  Union  League 
Club  of  New  York,  for  example,  on  March 
14  adopted  a  report  sweepingly  criticizing 
the  recall  of  judges.  This  report  declared 
that  to  adopt  the  recall  "will  mean  that  a 
judge  must  become  to  some  extent  a  poli- 
tician, that  the  field  of  activity  of  the  po- 
litical boss  will  be  greatly  enlarged,  and  that 
the  reverence  which  the  people  at  large  have 
heretofore  felt  for  the  law,  and  for  the  courts 
as  the  instruments  for  its  enforcement,  will  be 
undermined."  Yet  this  is  precisely  the  lan- 
guage that  has  been  used  in  countless  in- 
stances by  those  who  criticize  our  existing 
method  of  nominating  and  electing  judges. 


.  „.  The  followmg  is  a  quotation  from 

A  Disparaging  f'  ^ 

View  of      the  Union  League  Clubs  report: 

Judicial 

Character  ^   .      ,.    .    ,  ,,  ., 

Ihe  system  ot  judicial  recall  strikes 

down  at  a  single  blow  the  independence  of  the 
judiciary,  and  changes  the  nature  of  the  judicial 
office  from  one  of  disinterested,  unselfish,  and  im- 
partial action  to  one  of  a  iK)litical  character.  It 
introduces  a  new  standard  of  judicial  conduct  and 
responsibility.  Under  the  present  system  a  judge 
must  obey  and  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  statutes  and  of  established  law, 
whether  they  are  popular  or  not.  He  must  be 
controlled  by  the  law  as  it  exists,  and  not  by  what 
he  thinks  it  ought  to  be,  or  by  public  opinion. 
Under  the  system  of  recall  he  will  inc\-itably  feel 
constrained  to  take  into  account  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  public  opinion. 
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He  will  not  care  to  subject  himself  to  the  hu- 
miliating experience  of  having  a  petition  cir- 
culated for  his  recall,  and  of  being  placed  upon 
trial  before  the  people.  Some  judges  will  no  doubt 
do  their  duty  as  fearlessly  as  before  without 
thought  of  consequences.  But  the  inevitable  ten- 
dency wall  be  with  many  judges  to  introduce  into 
their  thoughts  and  actions  an  element  of  time  serv- 
ing, which  will  defeat  justice  instead  of  serving  it. 
There  can  be  no  justice  unless  there  is  a  fixed  law, 
established  by  precedent  or  by  constitutional  or 
legislative  enactment. 

These  are  ^'e^y  strong  and  positive  asser- 
tions. Yet  at  best  they  can  only  be  the 
expression  of  an  opinion.  Nothing  so  un- 
comphmentary  as  to  the  character  of  our 
American  judges  has  ever  come  to  our 
attention  as  the  statements  made  in  the 
paragraphs  quoted  above. 

_     ^.        If  the  fear  of  adverse  action  at  the 

Sounding  n      •      im      i  •      i 

False  polls  IS  likely  to  tempt  judges  to 
^'"''"'^  a  course  of  misconduct  on  the 
bench,  as  the  Union  League  Club's  report 
seems  to  assert,  why  do  judges  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  under  present  conditions,  main- 
tain their  standards  of  self-respect  and  fidelity 
to  duty  in  the  face  of  the  elections  by  means 
of  which  they  pass  from  one  term  to  another? 
Perhaps  the  Union  League  Club  report  has 
some  validity.  Yet  to  many  thoughtful  per- 
sons it  seems  a  false  alarm.  Since  this  whole 
discussion  is  not  dealing  with  facts,  but 
merely  with  opinions,  we  may  venture,  in  a 
modest  way,  to  express  the  belief  that  there 
is  not  one  decent  judge  in  the  United  States 
who  would  ever  for  a  moment  be  consciously 
affected  by  the  existence  in  his  State  of  a 
piece  of  governmental  mechanism  termed 
"  the  judicial  recall."  In  Massachusetts,  they 
have  appointive  judges  subject  to  remo\-al  by 
the  Legislature  at  any  time.  E\erywhere 
else  judges  may  be  removed  by  process  of 
impeachment.  Colonel  Roosevelt  says  em- 
phatically that  he  prefers,  for  himself,  the 
Massachusetts  plan  rather  than  the  Western 
idea  of  judicial  recall.  He  says  that  these  are 
matters  for  each  State  to  work  out  as  it  likes. 
And  since  all  of  this  is  most  obviously  true, 
what  is  there  in  it  to  get  excited  about,  any 
more  than  there  is  in  last  week's  report  of 
the  Weather  Bureau? 

.  ^         But    it    happens    that    Colonel 

As  to  .  J^J^ 

Recalling  Roosevclt  IS  a  Candidate  for  the 
Decisions  Presidency;  and  those  who  are 
opposed  to  him  must  needs  declare  that  he  is 
trying  to  subvert  our  institutions.  Colonel 
Roosevelt  said  that  he  was  talking  to  a  State 
constitutional  convention  about  State  mat- 
ters, and  that  he  has  no  scheme  in  his  head 


for  applying  the  recall  to  United  States 
judges.  But  Colonel  Roosevelt  said  some- 
thing further  on  the  subject  of  the  judiciary 
in  this  Columbus  address.  He  said  that  he 
would  like  to  see  the  principle  of  the  recall 
applied  sometimes  to  a  decision  of  the  court 
rather  than  to  the  judges.  He  was  perhaps 
unfortunate  in  using  the  word  "recall"  when 
talking  about  decisions.  He  does  not  throw 
any  light  upon  the  means  by  which  he  would 
apply  public  opinion  to  court  decisions. 
Subsequent  explanations  ha^'e  made  it  seem 
that  he  has  in  mind  nothing  of  a  very  sum- 
mary or  alarming  nature.  His  concrete  in- 
stances were  those  of  court  decisions  ren- 
dered by  a  divided  bench  where  the  dissenting 
judges  happen  to  ha\-e  been  right.  At  pres- 
ent, when  such  errors  occur,  there  are  several 
possible  remedies.  The  same  tribunal  may 
reverse  its  decision  in  another  case,  through 
change  of  mind  on  the  part  of  a  judge.  Or  a 
gradual  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  bench 
may  result  in  a  different  interpretation.  Or 
the  lawmakers  may  slightly  change  their 
statute  and  secure  the  approval  of  the  courts. 
Or, — what  is  always  possible, — the  Constitu- 
tion may  be  amended  in  such  a  way  that  the 
honest  difference  of  opinion  among  the  judges 
must  disappear. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  one  or 
CoZitiittns  another  of  these  ways  the  living 

needs  of  the  peojile  are  from  time 
to  time  wrought  into  the  fabric  of  their  laws 
and  government.  The  whole  power  rests  with 
the  people,  and  it  is  for  them  to  make  the 
process  of  constitutional  amendment  easier 
if  they  so  choose.  We  are  not  able  to  discover 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  stimukiting  remarks  at 
Columbus  could  mean  anything  at  all,  when 
translated  into  practical  form,  except  that  he 
would  in  some  way  render  easier  the  process 
of  amending  State  constitutions.  Certainly 
no  change  of  this  kind  can  take  place  except 
as  duly  wrought  out  in  the  usual  fashion.  It 
is  ])robably  true  that  there  is  never  an  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Association  in 
which  there  are  not  fifty  proposals  made  by 
members  in  good  and  regular  standing  that 
are  not  more  radical  than  the  suggestions 
made  by  IVIr.  Roosevelt  at  Columbus.  Let 
no  one  believe  for  a  moment  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, or  any  of  those  who  are  "supporting  him 
as  a  Presidential  candidate,  are  planning  any 
assault  upon  our  framework  of  government 
or  our  time-honored  institutions.  Those  who 
have  most  conspicuously  assailed  the  Colonel 
are  playing  politics  and  ha\'e  soimded  an 
alarm  which  they  well  know  to  be  false.    The 
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thing  they  have  denounced  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  anything  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  would 
ever  dream  of  proposing.  The  real  ])oint  at 
issue  is  whether  or  not  the  Republican  parly 
wishes  to  give  a  vote  of  confidence  to  the 
present  administration  and  wishes  to  continue 
it  for  four  years  more.  The  country  has  some 
\ery  important  matters  of  national  business 
now  on  hand;  and  the  recall  of  judges  has 
not  the  remotest  ])earing  upon  any  of  them. 

The  establishment  of  regular 
for  the  campaign  headquarters  on  beriall 
Candidates  ^j  prominent  candidates  is  a  new 
political  phase.  These  establishments  are 
run  quite  on  the  lines  of  the  campaign  offices 
that  have  heretofore  been  established  after 
the  parties  have  held  their  conventions.  The 
principal  work  of  the  Roosevelt  committees 
has  been  to  try  to  secure  to  the  people  the 
right  to  take  a  part  in  the  choice  of  their 
delegates  to  the  national  convention.  In  this 
movement  they  have  made  more  progress 
than  could  reasonably  have  been  expected. 
Senator^Dixon  of  Montana,  in  general  charge 
of  the  Roosevelt  movement,  is  a  man  of  force 
and  character,  who  took  this  work  upon  him- 
self solely  from  a  sense  of  public  duty.  As- 
sociated with  him  at  Washington  have  been 
Mr.  Medill  McCormick  of  Chicago,  and,  more 
recently,  Mr.  Oscar  King  Davis,  the  well- 
known  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times.  At  the  Chicago  headquarters,  be- 
sides Mr.  Revell  and  his  associates  as  men- 
tioned in  these  pages  last  month,  have  been 
Mr.  Truman  H.  Newberry,  formerly  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  and  Mr.  Frank  Knox, 
chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Committee 
of  Michigan.  The  Roosevelt  organization  in 
New  York  is  headed  by  ex- Judge  Duell,  a 
man  of  exjierience  and  high  repute,  and  asso- 
ciated with  him  as  treasurer  and  secretary  are 
Mr.  E.  H.  Hooker  and  Mr.  Oliver  C.  Car- 
penter. The  National  Republican  Commit- 
teeman of  New  York  State,  Mr.  William  L. 
Ward,  is  also  active  in  headquarters,  and 
among  others  prominent  in  the  movement  at 
New  York  are  Controller  Prendergast  and 
Mr.  Oscar  S.  Straus. 


Copyright  by  the  American  PreM  Assncinfioii.  New  York 
HON.    CHARLES   H.    DUELL 
(Chairman  of  the  Roosevelt  Committee  of  Xew  York) 

York.  Never  was  there  such  unanimity  in 
Wall  Street  and  the  Union  League  Club. 
And,  curiously  enough,  such  unanimity  did 
not  exist  a  few  brief  weeks  ago.  What  is  the 
magic  that  has  wrought  this  wonder?  Among 
a  certain  class  of  men  in  New  York  City 
"politics  is  business— and  business  is  busi- 
ness." When  the  industrial  trusts  and  the 
so-called  "money  trust"  have  made  up  their 
minds,  the  so-called  "lawyers'  trust"  and  the 
"politicians'  trust"  respond  with  alacrity. 
And  yet  the  voters  of  the  United  States  are 
so  untrustworthy  that  they  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  do  as  they  are  told;  and  they  have 
the  impertinence  to  demand  direct  primaries 
and  all  sorts  of  innovations  that  Mr.  Charles 
Murphy  and  Chairman  Barnes  regard  with 
anxiety  as  threatening  our  most  cherished 
institutions. 


"Men  of 

Prominence" 

in  the  Struggle 


As  for  the  Taft  movement,  its 
organization  and  support  com- 
prise so  bewildering  a  galaxy  of 
the  men  of  wealth  and  prominence  of  all 
l^arties,  and  the  powerful  political  managers, 
that  those  in  high  places  who  ha\  e  refused  to 
conform  and  are  regarded  as  favoring  "the 
Colonel"  find  themselves  rather  marked  and 
isolated.     This    applies    especially    to    New 


Justice 
Harlan's 
Successor 

October. 


There  is  once  more  a  full  bench  in 
the  Supreme  Court  at  Washing- 
ton. Justice  Harlan  died  last 
It  was  supposed  that  the  name  of 
his  successor  would  be  sent  promptly  to  the 
Senate  for  confirmation  as  soon  as  Congress 
met  in  the  first  week  of  December.  But  'Sir. 
Taft  could  not  make  up  his  mind .  Several  men 
were  informally  selected,  one  after  another, 
and  held  up  for  public  inspection  until  their 
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enemies  could  prove  the  impropriety  of  their 
appointment.  Thus,  Judge  Hook  of  Kansas 
was  eventually  discarded  for  reasons  ex- 
plained last  month.  The  public  was  next 
informed  that  Secretary  Nagel,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  would 
probably  be  appointed;  but  Mr.  Nagel  seems 
to  have  been  convicted  of  the  fault  of  having 
been  the  attorney  for  the  Anheuser-Busch 
brewing  interests  of  St.  Louis,  besides  many 
other  imperfections  that  became  glaringly 
apparent  when  this  previously  admired 
gentleman  was  exposed  to  the  new  kind  of 
inspection  and  test.  Mr.  Taft's  habitual  de- 
lays in  such  matters  are  often  ended  by  some 
precipitate  and  unexpected  action.    Thus  on 
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JUSTICE  MAHLON   PITNEY,  OF  NEW  JERSEY 
(The  new  member  of  the  Supreme  Court) 

February  19,  without  any  further  paltering  or 
precautions,  he  sent  to  the  Senate  the  name 
of  Chancellor  Mahlon  Pitney,  of  New  Jersey. 
The  Senate  supplied  the  process  of  inspection 
with  the  result  that  twenty-six  Senators 
voted  against  approving  the  appointment. 
The  selection  was  regarded  as  conservative, 
and  favorable  to  the  large  business  interests. 
It  is  just  to  add,  however,  that  the  choice  was 
seemingly  commended  by  all  shades  of  politi- 
cal opinion  in  Justice  Pitney's  own  State  of 
New  Jersey.    The  new  member  of  the  bench 


rii--tugr.iljli  by  the  Ainetican  I'r^  s«  Ascoci.iii-ii.  New  \"urk 

HON.  CHARLES  NAGEL  OF  MISSOURI 

(Mr.  Nagel  who  is  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  is 

an  eminent  lawyer  and  reformer) 

is  fifty-four  years  old.  Justice  Hughes  is 
the  youngest  member  of  the  bench  (he  will 
be  fifty  on  .April  11),  and  Justice  Van  De- 
vanter  is  next  youngest  (he  will  be  fifty-three 
on  April  17).  The  new  justice  had  served 
two  terms  in  Congress  and  two  terms  in  the 
State  Senate  before  going  on  the  New  Jersey 
bench  in  1901. 

ji^^  With  two  Presidential  candidates 
Democratic  in  its  membership,  the  Demo- 
^""°°''  cratic  House  at  Washington 
proceeds  with  lietter  harmony  and  more  effi- 
ciency than  was  to  have  been  expected. 
Speaker  Champ  Clark's  friends  are  working 
for  his  nomination  with  increased  hope^uhiess 
and  with  exceptional  care  not  to  say  or  do 
anything  that  would  be  ungenerous  toward 
rivals.  The  growing  su])p()rt,  furthermore, 
of  the  cause  of  Mr.  Underwood,  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  has  not 
a])peared  to  affect  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
united  efforts  of  the  Speaker  and  his  floor 
leader  to  make  a  good  legislative  record  for 
the  party.  The  Democrats,  particularly  in 
the  South,  are  accustomed  to  express  their 
preference  in  primaries,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  of  the  ability  of  the  Democratic  party 
to  give  effect  to  its  real  wishes  in  the  Balti- 
more convention  late  in  June.  There  arc, 
of  course,  two  difiScuIties:  The  Democratic 
party   is   not   homogeneous,    and    there  are 
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SPEAKER  CHAMP  CLARK.  WHO  TAKES  HIS  POLITICS  CALMLY 


wide  differences  of  opinion  between  its  rad- 
icals and  its  conservatives.  Further  than 
that,  a  determined  minority  can  use  the  two- 
thirds  rule  in  the  national  convention  to 
make  it  difficult  for  the  majority  to  prevail. 
Governor  Woodrow  Wilson,  Speaker  Clark, 
Governor  Harmon  of  Ohio,  and  IMr.  Under- 
wood remain  the  leading  candidates.  But 
there  is  nothing  whatever  at  this  time  to  in- 
dicate p'-obabilities  as  to  the  results.     One 


thing,  however,  is  plain, — namely,  that  the 
same  influences  behind  the  movement  for 
forcing  Mr.  Taft's  renomination  upon  the 
Republican  party  are  working  only  le-s 
actively  to  gain  a  hold  upon  the  Democratic 
organization.  Yet  it  is  not  plain  that  any 
one  of  the  Democratic  candidates  is  intention- 
ally a  part  of  that  magnificent  game.  Cer- 
tainly Governor  Woodrow  Wilson  can  expect 
no   favors   from    the   syndicated  W^arwicks. 
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HON.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD 
(Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee) 


Sugar  on 

the 
Free   List 


The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  taken  a  bold  position  in  the 
course  of  its  attempt  to  revise  the 
tariff  and  readjust  the  revenue  system  of  the 
United  States.  Having  sent  its  bill  revising 
the  chemical  schedule  to  the  Senate,  follow- 
ing its  bill  revising  the  iron  and  steel  duties, 
Mr.  Underwood's  committee  took  up  the 
question  of  sugar.  Heretofore,  sugar  has 
remained  a  heavily  dutiable  article  for  two 
reasons:  First,  because  of  the  large  amount 
of  revenue  to  be  derived  from  an  article  of 
common  use  that  had  to  be  imported;  and 
second,  because  of  the  protection  afforded  to 
the  comparatively  small  sugar  industry  of  the 
United  States.  For  a  long  time  this  protec- 
tion was  for  the  benefit  of  the  cane-growers 
of  Louisiana.  More  recently,  however,  it 
has  also  benefited  the  new  beet-sugar  industry 
of  the  West.  The  sugar  planters  of  Hawaii 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  our  tariff,  because  we  ad- 
mit their  product  free,  as  we  also  admit  a 
large  quantity  from  the  Philippines.  Chair- 
man Underwood  and  a  majority  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  took  the  ground  that 
in  the  case  of  sugar  the  American  consumer 
ought  to  have  first  consideration.  It  is 
claimed  that  free  sugar  would  reduce  the  cost 
to  ordinary  buyers,  to  the  extent  of  almost 
two  cents  a  pound.    It  is  further  claimed  that 


while  American  sugar  producers  would  make 
less  profit,  their  industry  would  not  be  de- 
stroyed by  opening  the  ports.  We  already 
give  Cuba  the  benefit  of  a  large  reduction  of 
sugar  duties,  in  return  for  reciprocal  trade 
favors.  The  Hawaiian  and  Cuban  interests 
are  naturally  opposing  the  Underwood  bill. 
Twenty-four  Republicans  in  the  House  voted 
for  the  free-sugar  bill,  which  was  passed  on 
March  15  by  a  vote  of  198  to  103.  Only 
seven  Democrats  voted  against  it.  In  some 
respects  this  is  the  greatest  triumph  that  Mr. 
Underwood  has  achie\'ed.  He  showed  that 
he  could  hold  his  party  together  in  spite  of 
pressure  brought  by  a  great  industry,  and  the 
localities  in  which  it  has  importance. 

,,  .         .,    Even  more  bold,  however,  than 

Underwood  s      .  i  -n  •        ir  i 

Income  the  sugar  bill  itself  was  the  accom- 
'^'^  panying  proposal  for  supplying 
the  current  revenue  that  would  be  lost  in 
case  of  the  placing  of  sugar  on  the  free  list. 
At  present  the  Treasury  deri\'es  more  than 
$50,000,000  a  year  from  the  import  taxes  on 
sugar.  Mr.  Underwood's  plan,  which  was 
successfully  carried  through  the  Democratic 
caucus  of  the  House,  was  to  make  a  wide 
extension  of  the  present  corporation  tax. 
This  tax  of  1909  levies  i  per  cent,  upon  the 
net  income  of  corporations.  Mr.  Under- 
wood proposes  to  extend  this  to  the  net  in- 
comes of  businesses  not  incorporated,  and  to 
individuals  (the  present  exemption  of  $5000 
being  extended  along  with  the  tax).  Mr. 
Underwood's  bill  gives  completeness  and 
justice  to  a  law  which,  as  it  now  stands,  is 
both  unjust  and  absurd.  The  law  at  present 
is  called  an  "excise  tax"  upon  the  "privilege 
of  being  incorporated."  But  this  designation 
is  palpably  erroneous.  Scores  of  thousands 
of  business  corporations,  enjoying  all  such 
privileges  to  the  full,  are  not  taxed  a  single 
penny.  The  tax  is  plainly  an  income  tax, 
levied  upon  the  net  profits  of  those  corpora- 
tions that  have  any  profits  to  show,  when 
their  balance  sheet  is  made  up  in  a  certain 
required  way. 

„^    .   „     ^  Two  neighboring  businesses,  in- 

Excise"  and  i    •         i  i 

"Income"  corporated  in  the  same  way  and 
'^"■*^**  carried  on  under  like  conditions, 
do  not  have  equal  treatment  under  this  law. 
One  of  them,  let  us  say,  pursues  a  business 
policy  which  makes  its  expenses  appear  to 
equal  its  income.  Its  profits  go  into  salaries 
and  advertising.  It  pays  no  tax  at  all.  The 
neighboring  business  pursues  a  policy  which 
results  in  its  going  through  the  form  of  show- 
ing net  profits  and  paying  dividends.     It  pays 
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a  tax  of  I  per  cent,  upon  its  profits.  Let  us 
put  it  in  a  different  way.  A  given  corpora- 
tion pays  a  tax  one  year,  and  pays  nothing 
the  next  year,  although  in  both  years  it  is 
doing  business  under  the  same  charter.  Its 
privileges  as  an  incorporated  concern  were 
precisely  the  same  in  both  years.  Yet  we 
are  told  that  this  is  a  tax  upon  the  privilege 
of  doing  business  as  a  corporation,  and  is  not, 
therefore,  an  income  tax,  but  an  excise  tax. 
It  is,  of  course,  as  simple  and  unmistakable 
an  income  tax  as  could  possibly  be  devised. 
It  does  not  bear  even  the  faintest  resemblance 
to  an  excise  tax.  A  good  example  of  the 
excise  tax  is  the  one  levied  by  the  United 
States  Government  on  retail  liquor  dealers. 
This  tax  is  $25  a  year,  levied  upon  the  privi- 
lege of  selling  liquor  at  retail.  Every  dealer 
pays  it.  The  government  does  not  care 
whether  the  liquor  dealer  makes  money  or 
loses  money;  he  pays  his  fixed  excise  tax  upon 
the  privilege.  If  this  tax  were  changed  so 
that  the  government  levied  it  in  the  form  of 
a  I  per  cent,  tax  upon  the  net  profits  of  the 
liquor  dealer's  business,  most  liquor  dealers 
would  have  nothing  to  pay,  because  very  few 
of  them  make  profits.  Such  a  change  would 
make  the  tax  a  kind  of  income  tax.  It  would 
not  be  an  excise  tax,  whether  or  not  the  gov- 
ernment chose  to  call  it  that. 

o   ,      ,,  ,     Yet,  although  these  distinctions 

Sustained  by  '  ".  10 

Supreme  are  SO  oDvious,  the  Supreme 
^°"''*  Court  sustained  the  so-called 
corporation  excise  tax.  In  so  doing,  the 
Supreme  Court  was  not  passing  upon  this 
false  name  of  the  tax,  but  upon  the  thing  it- 
self. What  it  actually  sustained  was  an 
income  tax  levied  upon  such  businesses  in 
the  incorporated  form  as  had  any  incomes 
to  tax.  One  reason  why  this  tax  was  not 
equitable  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  so-called 
privileges  of  incorporation  are  so  widely 
dift'erent  under  the  laws  of  dififerent  States 
that  to  pick  out  incorporated  businesses  as 
an  object  of  taxation  is  not  to  select  a  class 
having  uniform  characteristics.  There  is  no 
more  reason  for  taxing  an  incorporated 
grocery  store  on  its  net  income  than  for  tax- 
ing its  partnership  competitor.  If  the  part- 
nership store  did  not  prefer  its  privileges  of 
being  run  as  a  partnership,  it  could  readily 
become  a  joint-stock  enterprise. 

A  stroke  of   ^^-    Underwood's    bill    at    once 

High  states-  changes  one  of  the  most  absurd 

""'"*  '**      and  lop-sided  tax  laws  that  ever 

went  upon  our  statute  books  into  a  uniform 

and  rational  measure.     It  is,  of  course,  an 


income  tax,  plainly  and  without  disguise. 
But  it  is  nothing  except  the  existing  law  so 
extended  as  to  be  of  uniform  character  and 
general  application.  And  this  existing  law 
has  had  the  approval  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
This  measure  of  Mr.  Underwood's  is  not 
merely  a  piece  of  cleverness,  although  it  is 
certainly  clever.  Nor  is  it  merely  an  in- 
stance of  remarkable  parliamentary  skill,  al- 
though in  that  regard  it  is  nothing  short  of  a 
stroke  of  genius.  But  beyond  all  it  is  a  dis- 
closure of  financial  statesmanship  of  a  high 
order;  just  as  the  makeshift  corporation  tax 
disclosed  a  painful  lack  of  constructive  ability 
in  the  field  of  revenue  and  finance.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  Democrats  and  progressive 
Republicans  of  the  Senate  will  have  the 
courage  to  pass  this  measure. 

The  resignation,  last  month,  of 
%e^gns      I^^.  Harvcy  W.  Wiley  from  his 

position  as  chief  chemist  and  pure 
food  specialist  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture terminates  a  public  career  of  ex- 
ceptional usefulness.  Dr.  Wiley  had  been 
twenty-nine  years  in  the  service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  During  that  time 
he  not  only  drafted  much  of  the  pure  food 
legislation  that  has  gone  on  the  federal 
statute  books,  but  it  was  he  who,  under  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  was  charged  with 
the  enforcement  of  such  legislation.  Every 
form  of  food  adulteration  has  been  fought  by 
Dr.  Wiley  with  courage  and  vigor.  Before 
joining  the  governmental  service  Dr.  Wiley 
was  well  known  as  a  chemist.  He  made  im- 
portant investigations  into  the  chemistry  of 
soils,  and  aided  materially  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  the  United 
States.  Dr.  Wiley  is  a  native  of  Indiana  and 
a  graduate  of  Harvard.  He  is  big  of  frame 
and  large  of  heart,  and  although  now  in  his 
sixty-eighth  year,  is  as  vigorous  as  a  man  of 
fifty.  Last  year  an  attempt  was  made  to 
depose  him  from  his  position  as  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  on  charges  largely  tech- 
nical in  character.  An  investigation  com- 
pletely exonerated  him.  Feeling,  however, 
that  his  hands  were  tied  in  the  fight  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  pure  food  law  by  certain 
conditions  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Dr.  Wiley  severed  his  connection  with  the 
government.  In  a  formal  statement  gi\en 
out  at  the  time  of  his  resignation  he  an- 
nounced that  he  believes  he  can  do  more  as 
a  private  citizen  in  the  interest  of  pure  food 
and  drugs  than  he  could  as  a  government  em- 
ployee. It  is  understood  that  he  will  devote 
his  time  to  lecturing  and  to  working  his  farm 
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in  Virginia.  It  is  also  announced  that  he  After  they  quit  work,  early  in  Januar}-,  the 
will  conduct  a  department  in  one  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  became  influ- 
monthly  magazines  devoted  to  household  ential  among  them  and  succeeded  in  weld- 
American  science.  ing  the  various  elements  into  a  semblance  of  a 

labor  union.  They  were  at  least  united  in 
^^^  Last  month,  while  miners'  strikes  the  demand  for  a  living  wage.  The  mills,  on 
American  wcrc  Crippling  the  industries  of  the  other  hand,  were  confronted  by  the  fact 
Coal  Strike  England  and  Germany  and  threat-  that  under  the  new  State  law  limiting  the 
ening  all  sorts  of  political  and  economic  hours  of  labor  for  women  and  minors  to  fifty- 
complications,  the  people  of  the  United  four  a  week  their  }:)roduct  must  compete  in 
States  were  confronted  by  a  situation  in  the  the  market  with  the  output  of  mills  in  other 
anthracite  coal  trade  that  might  well  cause  States  where  women  and  children  are  still 
concern.  As  was  pointed  out  in  the  article  on  working  fifty-six  hours  a  week  as  operatives. 
"A  Preventive  of  Strikes,"  which  ajipeared  IMoreover,  while  the  wage-scales  before  the 
in  the  March  Review,  there  has  been  peace  strike  were  by  no  means  high,  the  books  of  the 
in  the  anthracite  region  for  nine  years  under  American  Woolen  Company,  at  any  rate, 
the  beneficent  workings  of  the  Conciliation  made  a  far  better  showing  in  this  respect  than 
Board  appointed  as  a  result  of  the  findings  of  was  indicated  by  the  statements  of  the  opera- 
the  Roosevelt  Strike  Commission  of  1Q03.  ti\es.  .\n  a\erage  weekly  wage  of  over  $9, 
Disputes  between  operators  and  miners  ha\-e  while  it  may  not  be  regarded  as  munificent,  at 
been  settled,  in  the  main,  to  the  satisfaction  least  compares  fa^•orably  with  the  rate  of  pay 
of  both,  and  in  no  case  have  they  been  per-  for  like  work  in  European  factories,  and  is  50 
mitted  to  interfere  with  the  mining  of  coal  per  cent,  better  than  the  sum  repeatedly 
or  the  earning  of  wages.  Now,  at  the  ex]iira-  named  by  the  workers  as  the  average  for  the 
tion  of  a  three-years'  agreement  between  the  entire  Lawrence  mill  district.  In  arranging 
mine  workers  and  the  operators,  the  former  the  scale  the  Woolen  Company  (usually  re- 
present certain  demands,  and  unless  these  de-  ferred  to  as  the  trust)  gives  the  greater  in- 
mands  are  complied  with  they  refuse  to  re-  crease  to  the  lower-])aid  operatives.  Thus,  all 
new  the  agreement.  They  ask,  in  the  first  emjDloyees  who  formerly  received  $4.86  a 
l)lace,  for  an  increase  of  wages  amounting  to  week  will  now  have  an  increase  of  Si. 08,  while 
20  per  cent.,  on  the  ground  of  increased  cost  those  who  received  from  S6.48  to  S10.30  a 
of  liv'ing,  from  which,  presumably,  the  mining  week  will  have  an  increase  of  54  cents  each, 
region  has  not  been  exempt,  any  more  than 
other  parts  of  the  countrv.     Thev  also  ask     „.  ^     ...        It  has  seemed  worth  while  to  re- 

f  '.  ,.,  -.  -.,,.  Higher  Wages  .  ,  .  . 

for  various  technical  concessions,  including  /«  call  attention  to  this  matter  of 
the  assumption  by  the  operators  of  the  col-  **"'  ^"^'""'^  wages,  since  the  adjustment 
lection  of  dues  for  the  union,  and  that  agree-  reached  at  Lawrence  indirectly  affected  the 
ments  shall  be  made  for  one-year  terms  in-  textile  industry  throughout  New  England, 
stead  of  for  three  years.  On  March  13  the  More  than  125,000  persons,  including  em- 
operators  formally  refused  these  demands,  ployees  of  cotton  mills  in  Alassachusetts, 
While  many  of  the  miners  have  no  member-  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine,  and  woolen  mill 
ship  in  the  union,  it  was  believed  that  nearly  operatives  in  all  the  New  England  States, 
if  not  cjuite  all  of  the  170,000  anthracite  obtained  advances,  last  month,  of  from  5  to  7 
workers  would  quit  work  on  April  i.  If  the  percent.  The  disorder  at  Lawrence,  culmi- 
bituminous  miners  should  join  the  strike  the  nating  in  the  interference  of  the  local  police 
coal  industry'  of  the  nation  would  be  with  the  rights  of  strikers  to  send  their  chil- 
paralyzed,  with  500,000  men  out  of  work,  dren  out  of  the  town  during  the  strike,  led  to 

an  investigation  by  the  Rules  Committee  of 

End  of  the    ^^^  nine-weeks'  strike  of  the  tex-  the  national  House  of  Representatives,  and  it 

Lawrence     tilc  workcrs  at  Lawrcncc,  Mass.,  seemed  probable,  last  month,  that  the  House 

^"''*       was  practically  ended  on  March  Committee  on  Labor  would  institute  a  com- 

15  by  the  return  to  work  of  the  American  prehensive  inquiry  into  the  American  Woolen 

Woolen  Company's  employees  at  a  material  Company   and  the  labor   conditions  in  its 

ad\-ance  in  wages.     It  was  believed  that  the  factories.     The  article  on  ]xige  430  of  this 

other  mills  in  Lawrence  would  soon  make  Review,  entitled  ''Woman  and  the  Wage 

similar  concessions  to  their  hands.    The  18,000  Question,"  discloses  important  statistics  in 

operatives  who  won  this  eventful  strike  had  various  IMassachusetts  industries,  as  brought 

never  been  organized  and  their  racial  and  lin-  out  in  connection  with  the  agitation  for  a 

guistic  dix-isions  made  organization  difficult,  minimum  wage  law  in  that  State. 
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On  Marcli  7,  the 

The   Semite     ,,  ,         " 

and   the         St'llUle,  by  UIUUl- 

''*'"''' ^^'"""  imous  consent, 
brought  to  an  end  the  debate 
on  the  jfeneral  arbitration 
treaties  with  Great  Britain 
and  France.  Then  by  a  vote 
of  42  to  40  the  paragraph 
relating  to  the  Joint  High 
Commission  was  eliminated, 
and  other  changes  made  cur- 
tailing the  scope  of  theojjer- 
ation  of  the  agreements.  As 
amended  the  treaties  were 
ratified  by  a  vote  of  76  to  3. 
The  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Bacon,  of  Georgia, 
qualifying  the  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  the  treaties'  oper- 
ation, which  was  adopted  by 
a  Note  of  46  to  36,  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate 
advises  and  consents  to  the  rati- 
fication of  the  said  treaty  with 
the  understanding,  to  be  made 
a  part  of  such  ratification,  that 
the  treaty  does  not  authorize 
the  submission  to  arbitration  of 
any  question  which  affects  the  ' 
achnission  of  aliens  into  the 
I'nitcd  States,  or  the  achnission 
of  aliens  to  the  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  several  States,  or 
the  territorial  integrity  of  the 
several  States  or  of  the  United 
States,  or  concerning  the  ques- 
tion of  the  alleged  indebtedness 
or  moneyed  obligation  of  any 
State  of  the  ITnited  States,  or 
any  question  which  depends  upon  or  involves  the 
maintenance  of  the  traditional  attitude  of  the 
United  States  concerning  American  questions,  com- 
monly described  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  or  other 
purely  governmental  policy. 


liotogrripli  ''V  Ihuler^^  oofl  A  Ifriderwood,  New  ^'orl. 


SECRETARY    KNOX    AND    SENOR   CHIARI,    ACTING  PRESIDENT 

OF   PANAMA 

(From  a  photograph  taken  last  month  on  the  verandah  cf  the  Presidencia — 
the  oflficiar residence — at  Panama  City) 


,,    ^  Secretary   Knox's   extended   trip 

Mr  Knox  •>  ^       .,  ,  .  .     ' 

n  Caribbean  throughout   Caribbean   America, 

^'"^"^"  which,   it   is   hoped,   will   be 


IS  hoped,  win  De  as 
effective  in  bettering  the  relations  existing 
betw^een  the  United  States  and  the  countries 
The  discussion  was  on  the  treaty  with  Great  of  that  region  as  was  the  tri|),  six  years  ago, 
Britain,  but  later  it  was  unanimously  decided  of  Mr.  Root,  in  cementing  our  cordial  rela- 
that  all  votes  on  the  British  treaty  should  be  tions  with  South  America,  was  begun  on 
made  to  apply  also  to  the  one  intended  for  February  23,  when  Mr.  Knox  sailed  from 
France.  President  Taft  regards  the  amended  Key  West,  Florida,  on  the  cruiser  Washing- 
treaties  as  so  different  from  the  original  that  ton.  A  good  deal  of  discussion  was  aroused 
it  is  a  question  whether  they  will  now  be  sub-  a  few  days  before  the  sailing  by  the  publica- 
mitted  for  ratification  by  the  powers  con-  tion  of  a  note  given  out  by  Sefior  Pedro  Nel 
cerned.  The  opponents  of  the  treaties  in  their  Ospina,  Colombian  Minister  to  the  United 
original  form  regarded  the  permission  for  the  States,  which  stated  that  "the  visit  may  hap- 
Joint  High  Commission  as  invading  the  pen  to  be  considered  as  inopportune  at  the 
Senate's  rights.  They  also  contended  that  ex-  present  time."  The  relations  between  the 
isting  arbitration  agreements  are  sufficient  for  United  States  and  Colombia  have  been 
all  practical  purposes.  The  debate  brought  out  strained  since  1903,  when  the  Republic  of 
the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  many  excellent  Panama  set  up  its  independent  existence,  and 
features  of  the  treaties,  the  Senate  had  good  our  government  took  hold  in  earnest  of  the 
reason  to  insist  upon  its  modifications,  in  the  digging  of  the  canal.  Colombia  has  always 
interest  of  our  "unimpaired  sovereignty."        claimed  that   questions  of  "insulted  sover- 
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eignty"  and  indemnity  for  injuries  sustained 
on  that  occasion  should  have  been  referred  to 
arbitration. 

m    ^^^  reason  given  by  Senor  Ospina 

in         for  his  letter,  which  he  said  was 

Colombia     ^yj-ii-^^j^   jj^    ]^i3   o^vi^   ^amc   and 

"without  any  knowledge  of  the  views  of  my 
country  on  the  matter,"  was  that  Colombia 
still 

finds  herself  placed  by  the  United  States  in  an 
exceptional  position,  as  the  only  member  of  the 
numerous  family  of  independent  naticms  scattered 
over  the  face  of  the  earth  to  which,  despite  its 
constant  demands,  the  United  States  refuses  to 
submit  to  arbitral  ion  questions  referring  exclusively 
to  the  interpretation  of  i)ul)lic  treaties  and  the 
comjjliance  with  obligations  imposed  by  the  uni- 
versally accepted  principles  of  international  law 
on  all  civilized  nations  in  their  relations  one  with 
another. 

Last  November,  Sefior  Ospina,  in  compliance 
with  the  instructions  of  his  government, 
reiterated  the  demand  for  arbitration  of  the 
controversy.  He  claims  never  to  have  re- 
ceived any  reply  to  his  communication. 
The  letter  regarding  Secretary  Knox's  \isit 
was  in  response  to  a  formal  notification  from 
the  State  Department  to  the  effect  that 
Mr.  Knox  intended  to  make  the  journey. 
The  representati\'es  of  all  the  other  countries 
immediately  communicated  the  fact  to  their 
governments,  which  replied,  expressing  pleas- 
ure, and  announcing  that  Mr.  Knox  would  be 
most  welcome.  A  few  days  later  Sefior  Os- 
pina left  Washington,  recalled,  it  was  said,  by 
his  government,  since  his  letter  was  looked 
upon  as  an  affront  to  the  United  States.  The 
Minister  himself,  however,  claims  that  he 
resigned  on  his  own  initiative.  As  a  result  of 
this  incident,  it  was  announced  that  Mr. 
Knox  would  not  call  at  any  Colombian  city. 

„   _,.  ,.^      The  Secretary's  tour  through  the 

Cordiality  .  •      r^  i        a  • 

in  Central  couutnes  ot  Central  America 
America  i^j-Q^gh^  out  much  Cordial  feeling, 
particularly  in  Panama,  Costa  Rica  and  Sal- 
vador. There  were  some  evidences  that  cer- 
tain classes  in  Nicaragua  had  not  forgotten 
Mr.  Knox's  part,  two  years  ago,  in  getting  rid 
of  the  dictator,  Zelaya.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  effect  of  the  trip  was  to  greatly 
strengthen  cordiality  toward  this  country  as 
already  existing,  and  to  dispel  some  misappre- 
hension in  the  mind  of  certain  Central  Ameri- 
cans as  to  the  attitude  of  the  United  States 
government  toward  Central  America,  Ven- 
ezuela and  Cuba.  The  theme  of  all  Mr. 
Knox's  addresses  on  this  trip  may  be  found 


in  the  following  words  in  an  address  to  the 
Nicaraguan  Congress. 

My  government  does  not  covet  an  inch  of  terri- 
tory south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  full  measure 
and  extent  of  our  policy  is  to  assist  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  republican  institutions  in  this  hemisphere. 
We  have  a  well-known  policy  regarding  causes  that 
might  threaten  the  existence  of  an  American  re- 
public from  beyond  the  sea,  and  shall  always  be 
found  willing  to  lend  proper  assistance  to  preserve 
the  stability  of  sister  American  republics. 

Calls  at  the  principal  cities  of  Venezuela, 
Porto  Rico,  Santo  Domingo,  Haiti  and  Cuba 
completed  the  tri]),  and  Mr.  Knox  was  ex- 
pected back  in  Washington  by  the  first  of  the 
present  month. 

^,    ^  ^,        The    machinery    of    politics    in 

The  Endless      ,  ,       .  -^  , 

Mexican  Mexico,  as  WES  to  bc  cxpcctcd 
Tangle  ^f^gj-  [\^q  trcmcndous  upheaval  of 
the  past  year,  is  not  running  perfectly 
smoothly  or  without  noise.  We  pointed  out 
last  month  in  these  pages  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties with  which  the  new  regime  at  Mexico 
City  is  confronted.  Serious  local  disorders 
are  occurring  in  various  parts  of  the  republic, 
especially  in  Chihuahua,  Durango,  Morelos, 
and  Guerrero,  four  states  which  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  difficult  to  i)olicc,  by  reason  of  their 
topographical  character.  These  outbreaks 
are  not  based  on  any  principle,  but  on  the 
natural  tendency  of  bandits  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  unsettled  conditions  of  a  recon- 
struction period.  Brigandage  has  always 
existed  in  Mexico,  and  what  in  former  times 
could  not  be  exterminated  was  at  least  con- 
cealed by  the  censorship  of  the  press  and  even 
of  individual  speech.  Now  both  are  turned 
loose  and  are  revelling  in  all  forms  of  exagger- 
ation. Add  to  the  bandit  group,  who  natur- 
ally give  themselves  a  political  name,  those 
followers  of  Madero  who  are  disgruntled  be- 
cause their  personal  ambitions  remain  unsat- 
isfied and  the  remnant  of  the  old  regime  who 
have  been  unwilling  or  unable  to  ally  them- 
selves with  the  new  governmental  party,  and 
the  difficulty  of  maintaining  peace  is  evident 
and  explicable. 


Mad  era's 
Great 
Task 


The  task  of  Madero  is  a  most 
arduous  one.  Unpracticed  him- 
self in  the  science  of  governing,  he 
is  called  upon  to  govern  a  people  just  en- 
dowed with  rights  and  unused  to  their  ex- 
ercise. What  he  has  accomplished  is  on  the 
record  and  redounds  to  his  high  credit.  The 
presumption  must  now  be  in  his  favor. 
Nevertheless,  he  is  maligned  by  the  old  school 
of  politicians  for  lack  of  forceful  methods,  and 
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by  the  extreme  members  of  his  own  party  for 
not  being  sufficiently  radical.  Meanwhile, 
he  and  his  cabinet,  composed  largely  of  men 
of  good  standing  in  the  business  world,  are  at 
work  advancing  plans  for  the  social,  educa- 
tional, and  political  betterment  of  the  people. 
They  are  actively  engaged  in  increasing  the 
size  and  efficiency  of  the  army,  especially  the 
rurales,  or  rangers.  They  are  devising  a  proj- 
ect for  the  division  of  land  among  small  pro- 
prietors, at  reasonable  price,  payable  in  long- 
time installments.  They  are  arranging, 
through  the  reorganization  of  the  banking 
institution  called  Caja  de  Prestamos,  to  loan 
money  to  the  farmer  class  on  long  term  and  at 
low  interest,  the  amount  loaned  to  be  applied 
to  irrigation  work  and  general  property  im- 
provement. In  this  work  and  in  all  their 
measures  they  are  adhering  strictly  to  the  law 
and  the  constitution.  They  will  not  willingly 
permit  any  injury  to  American  interests.  It 
is  only  fair  to  give  them  a  chance.  Last 
month  Congress  passed  an  amendment  to  the 
joint  resolution  of  1898,  increasing  the  Presi- 
dent's power  to  enforce  the  neutrality  laws. 
This  will  help  greatly  to  strengthen  our 
friendly  relations  with  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, and  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  supplies  to  rebels.  Such 
power  should  have  been  given  to  the  Execu- 
tive a  year  or  more  ago.  The  new  law  will 
apply  also  to  the  fitting  out  and  arming  on  our 
soil  of  expeditions  against  Central  American 
and  South  American  Governments. 

.,  „  During  the  long  premiership  of 
i.n  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  the  distin- 
Cttnada  guishing  characteristics  of  Cana- 
dian development,  as  they  appeared  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  were  the  unity  of  Canadian 
life  and  interests  and  a  never-flagging  effort 
to  improve  commercial  relations  with  the 
United  States.  The  premiership  of  his  suc- 
cessor is  scarcely  half  a  year  old.  Yet,  as 
seen  from  the  outside,  it  seems  to  be  charac- 
terized by  constant  emphasis  on  the  diversity 
of  the  Dominion's  population  in  their  politi- 
cal, business  and  religious  ideas,  and  by  fre- 
quent outbursts  of  "loyal  British,  Yankee- 
hating"  jingoism.  Mr.  Borden  is  a  man  of 
high  character  and  ability,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  good  faith  of  his  lieutenants. 
But  they  certainly  profited  last  September  by 
an  anti-American  popular  clamor  that  was 
unwarranted  and  misleading.  Reciprocity 
was  defeated  chiefly  because  of  the  American 
"annexation"  bogy.  Now  our  Canadian 
friends  are  discovering  that  reciprocity  is  not 
dead,  and  that  it  is  the  loyal  English-speaking 


western  provinces  that  are  demanding  a  freer 
trade  with  their  neighbor  to  the  south. 

.,„       ,.    „  One  after  another  the  provincial 

Separation      ...  r    ^       ^t         i  i 

in  the  legislatures  of  the  Northwest  have 
***  renewed  their  adhesion  to  the  rec- 
iprocity principle,  which  would  work  so  much 
to  their  advantage.  After  a  three  days'  de- 
bate, late  in  January,  reciprocity  carried  the 
legislature  of  Saskatchewan  by  a  vote  of  two  to 
one.  Saskatchewan  is  the  particular  strong- 
hold of  the  Canadian  Grain  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation. At  a  recent  convention  this  organi- 
zation reaffirmed  its  support  of  reciprocity 
and  condemned  in  the  strongest  terms  its 
representatives  at  Ottawa  for  their  "lack  of 
vigor  "  on  this  issue.  On  February  29  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Manitoba  legislature,  Mr.  William 
Molloy,  the  Liberal  representative  from  La 
Verandrye,  asserted  in  the  course  of  a  speech 
that  was  roundly  applauded: 

No  greater  blow  has  ever  been  dealt  within 
Canada  than  by  the  rejection  of  reciprocity. 
Moreover,  I  am  prepared  to  support  any  man  who 
will  introduce  a  resolution  moving  the  separation 
of  eastern  Canada  from  western  Canada.  If  the 
people  of  eastern  Canada  are  going  to  dictate  the 
policy  of  western  Canada,  then  the  time  for  separa- 
tion has  come.  The  people  of  eastern  Canada  have 
deliberately  set  themselves  to  injure  western  Can- 
ada, and  in  the  course  of  ten  years  there  will  be 
such  an  agitation  in  western  Canada  against  their 
binding  acts  that  nothing  but  separation  will 
suffice. 


Will  the 
Coalition 
Survive? 


The  combination  of  Dominion 
Conservatives,  French  Catholic 
Nationalists  and  English-Scotch 
Protestant  Imperialists  by  which  Mr. 
Borden  was  elected  last  September,  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  remain  unshaken  for 
long.  Henri  Bourassa,  the  brilliant  leader  of 
the  French  Nationalists  of  Quebec,  has  always 
opposed  both  the  Laurier  and  the  Borden 
policies  of  naval  support  to  the  British  gov- 
ernment. On  the  question  of  the  now  fa- 
mous "  Ne  Temere  "  decree  of  the  Pope  all  the 
French  members  are  against  the  premier  and 
the  English  majority  in  parliament.  In  1908 
two  Catholics  were  married  in  Montreal  by  a 
Methodist  minister.  The  marriage  was  after- 
ward annulled  by  the  Catholic  archbishop  of 
the  diocese,  on  the  ground  that,  according  to 
the  "  Ne  Temere  "  decree  of  the  Church,  Cath- 
olics could  only  be  married  by  a  priest.  This 
action  of  the  archbishop  was  afterward  rati- 
fied civilly  by  a  judge  of  the  High  Court. 
The  case  was  then  appealed  to  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  Dominion,  the  woman  seeking  to 
have  it  established  that  ecclesiastical  law  did 
not  supersede  the  civil  marriage  law,  and  that 
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her  marriage  was  legal  and  her  child  legitimate 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  province  of  Que- 
bec. The  Superior  Court  judge,  on  February 
2  2,  reversed  the  decision  of  the  subordinate 
court,  holding  that  any  officer  qualified  by 
the  state  to  perform  marriages  could  marry 
couples  of  whatever  faith;  that  the  "Ne 
Temere"  decree  had  no  valid  effect,  and  was 
binding  only  on  the  consciences  of  Catholics. 
This  decision  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important,  most  complete  and  most  sweeping 
judgments  ever  delivered  in  Canada  on  the 
question  of  the  civil  status  of  the  ecclesiastical 
law  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

^^  There  is  a  growing  belief  that  the 
Borden's  Bordcu  ministry  is  going  to  follow 
Trou  les  redistribution,  based  on  the  last 
census,  with  an  appeal  to  the  people.  Redis- 
tribution will  take  place  next  session,  so  that 
an  election  could  be  held  in  the  spring  of  19 13. 
The  plan  to  readjust  the  province  boundaries 
described  in  these  pages  two  years  ago  when 
it  was  first  proposed,  was  embodied  in  the 
form  of  a  resolution  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  February  27.  The  resolution, 
presented  by  Mr.  Borden  himself,  provides 
for  the  annexation  to  Quebec  of  the  vast  ter- 
ritory of  Ungava,  which  would  make  that 
province  as  large  as  France,  Germany  and 
Austria  combined,  for  the  extension  of  Mani- 
toba's boundary  to  Hudson  Bay  and  for  the 
incorporation  with  Ontario  of  that  portion  of 
the  territory  formerly  known  as  Keewatin, 
which  remains  after  the  Manitoba  line  has 
been  readjusted.  The  jjroposed  increase  of 
territory  of  the  "postage  stamp  province,"  as 
Manitoba  is  often  jocosely  described,  revives 
the  old  bitter  question  of  the  recognition  of 
separate  schools  based  on  religious  difference. 
On  this  question  the  Nationalists  are  also  op- 
posing the  premier.  All  the  time  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  in  excellent  health  and  vigor  despite 
his  seventy  years,  is  leading  an  alert  and 
fighting  opposition.  Finally,  there  is  the 
"  National  Defense  Association,"  composedof 
British  loyalists  who  (some  of  the  Toronto 
papers  have  been  telling  us  recently)  are 
clamoring — and  even  actively  preparing — for 
war  with  the  United  States.  AH  together  the 
present  government  at  Ottawa  has  troubles 
enough. 


The 


The  fact  that  coal  is  the  life-blood 
"Kingship"  of  the  world's  industry  and  com- 
°"  merce  was  strikingly  and  dra- 
matically proven  last  month  when  a  million 
miners  in  Great  Britain,  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion  in   Germany,  and   almost  as  many  in 


France  laid  down  their  tools,  while  the  more 
than  half  a  million  members  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  also  threatened  to 
strike.  In  our  delicately  articulated  modern 
life,  dependent  as  it  is  to  such  a  large  extent 
on  machinery  in  its  myriad  forms,  coal  is, 
after  food  and  shelter,  the  one  great  universal 
necessity.  Without  it  wheels  stop,  mills  and 
factories  close,  trains  cannot  move,  steamers 
are  useless,  and  the  great  navies  to  which  the 
peoples  of  the  world  look  confidently  as  their 
guaranty  of  independent  national  existence, 
are  as  helpless  as  Crusoe's  land-bound  canoe. 
In  no  other  industry  could  organized  labor  so 
easily  and  completely  demonstrate  its  power. 

Never  since  the  world  began  has 

What  /t  .  " 

Means  to     there  been  a  nation — at  least  a 

England        ^^^^^^      ^^      ^^^^^      millions— that 

lived  so  literally  from  hand  to  mouth  as  the 
British  nation  lives  to-day.  Every  inhabit- 
ant of  the  United  Kingdom  lives  from  hand 
to  mouth,  relying  implicitly,  though  uncon- 
sciously, upon  the  smooth,  uninterrupted 
operation  of  the  vast  system  of  railroads, 
steamships,  and  banks  which  brings  to  the 
British  home,  office,  and  workshop  the  food 
supplies  and  the  materials  of  industry  from 
every  part  of  the  globe.  The  power  which 
keeps  this  whole  system  going  with  the  regu- 
larity of  clockwork  is  coal.  A  month  without 
coal  would  mean  for  the  great  mass  of  the 
British  people  not  only  no  work,  no  light,  no 
heat,  and  practically  no  power  to  move  beyond 
the  range  of  their  own  immediate  neighbor- 
hood: it  would  mean  actual  famine,  ap- 
proaching starvation.  Consequently,  when, 
on  March  i,  the  colliers  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales,  with  practical  unanimity,  quit 
work,  it  was  not  only  the  commercial  position 
of  Britain  that  was  endangered:  the  wel- 
fare of  the  empire  was  put  in  peril  and  the 
very  life  of  the  people  at  stake. 

j.^^  An  overwhelming  vote  of  the 
Miners'  English,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  min- 
^*'^'**  ers,  taken  early  in  January,  de- 
manded a  strike  on  March  i,  if  the  mine 
owners  did  not  accede  to  their  demands  for  the 
establishment  of  a  minimum  wage  scale,  and 
the  general  improvement  of  working  condi- 
tions along  hnes  set  forth  in  the  formal  state- 
ment of  the  miners'  federation.  The  opera- 
tors refused  these  demands,  maintaining  that 
the  profits  of  the  business  do  not  justify  the 
increase  in  expenditure.  Foreseeing  the  ter- 
rible consequences  of  the  impending  strike, 
the  British  premier  invited  the  re]-)resenta- 
tives  of  the  mine  owners  and  the  mine  work- 
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riioiugrapli  by  I'.ml  Thompson,  New  Vurk 

THESE    WERE   THE   FIRST    OF    THE    BRITISH    COAL    MINERS   TO    LAY    DOWN    THEIR    TOOLS 

(Men  of  the  Alfreton.  Derbysh  re.  Colliery  just  emerging  from  a  pit  in  response  to  the  strike  order) 


ers  to  meet  him  and  the  cabinet  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  about  a  settlement  of  the 
dispute.  This  intervention  of  the  govern- 
ment was  taken  to  avert  what  Mr.  Asquith 
referred  to  as  a  national  disaster. 


The 
Qouernment 
Intervenes 


Several  conferences  between  the 
operators,  the  men,  and  members 
of  the  ministry  failed  to  bring 
about  an  agreement,  and  at  midnight  on 
February  29  the  million  mine  workers  of 
Great  Britain  laid  down  their  tools.  Within 
a  week,  three  or  four  times  that  number  of 
men,  women,  and  children  had  been  thrown 
out  of  work  by  the  closing  down  of  mills  and 
factories  and  the  stopping  of  railroad  and 
steamboat  traffic  for  want  of  fuel.  In  some 
cases  entire  industries  shut  down,  all  the  sys- 
tems of  transportation  greatly  curtailed  their 
services,  the  price  of  food  and  clothing 
jumped  to  unheard-of  figures,  and  the  poor 
began  to  feel  the  pinch  of  hunger,  while  the 
statesmen  directing  the  foreign  policies  of  the 
empire  began  to  discern  in  the  fast-emptying 
bunkers  of  her  warships  a  dire  peril  to  the 
nation's  political  survival. 


.  „.  .         In  announcing  its  failure  to  secure 

A  Minimum  " 

Wage  a  settlement,  the  government 
Needed  jsgued  a  frank  statement  to  the 
industry  involved  and  .  to  the  country  at 
large,  setting  forth  fully  the  proposals  sub- 
mitted to  the  operators  and  the  workers. 
After  "the  most  careful  consideration," 
said  the  statement,  the  government  is 
"satisfied  that  there  are  cases  in  which  under- 
ground miners  cannot  earn  a  reasonable  living 
wage  from  causes  over  which  they  have  no 
control."  The  power  to  secure  such  a  wage, 
further,  "should  be  secured  by  arrangements 
suitable  to  the  special  circumstances  of  each 
district,  adequate  safeguards  to  be  provided 
to  protect  employers  against  abuse." 


By  Ldw 

if 

Necessary 


The  government  was  prepared  to 
confer  with  the  parties  concerned 
as  to  the  best  methods  of  realizing 
these  desired  results,  and,  in  case  of  disagree- 
ment, to  appoint  representatives  to  "decide 
jointly  any  outstanding  point  with  a  view  to 
giving  effect  to  the  agreed  principle."  The 
government,  Mr.  Asquith  stated,  having  rec- 
ognized the  principle  of  a  minimum  wage,  had 
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determined  that,  if  this  provision  were  not 
secured  by  agreement,  it  would  be  put  into 
effect,  "by  whatever  appropriate  means  the 
government  can  command."  Later  this  was 
explained  to  mean  that  the  premier  would 
introduce  into  the  House  of  Commons  a  bill 
providing  for  a  minimum  wage  law  through- 
out the  country.  It  was  openly  stated  by  the 
press  which  supports  the  ministry  that,  "if 
necessity  should  arise,  the  mines  and  perhaps 
the  railroads,  would  be  seized  by  the  govern- 
ment and  operated  in  order  to  prevent  the 
stoppage  of  all  industries  and  the  ultimate 
starvation  of  the  people." 

^,    .  Most  of  the  English  mine  owners 

1/16    n6SD0nS6 

Not        and  those  of  North  Wales  (about 
Unanimous    ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^j  ^^^  ^^^^j  number  in 

Great  Britain)  agreed  to  accept  the  minimum 
wage  in  principle.  The  operators  of  South 
Wales,  however,  and  those  of  Scotland  de- 
clined the  government  proposals.  The  Na- 
tional Miners'  Federation  unanimously  re- 
solved that 

There  can  be  no  settlement  of  the  present  dis- 
pute unless  the  principle  of  an  individual  minimum 
wage  for  all  underground  workers  is  agreed  to  by 
the  coal  owners. 

This  organization,  further,  refused  to  confer 
unless  the  mine  owners  agreed  in  advance  to 
minimum  rates  already  laid  down  by  it,  which 
vary  from  an  average  of  $1.40  to  $1.80  a  day, 
with  a  minimum  "shift"  rate  for  all  under- 
ground workers  of  $1.25.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Asquith  told  both  operators  and  men,  the 
authorities  had  all  their  military  resources 
well  in  hand  and  would  be  prepared  to  send 
troops  at  short  notice  to  any  disturbed  dis- 
trict. There  was,  however,  little  or  no  dis- 
order. The  non-union  miners  generally  went 
out  with  the  union  men  and  insisted  upon  the 
same  terms.  To  complete  the  paralysis  of 
trade  dependent  upon  machinery,  the  dockers 
of  practically  all  the  English,  Scotch  and 
Welsh  ports  refused  to  handle  any  imported 
coal,  and  therefore  little  could  be  expected 
from  foreign  sources.  Meanwhile  the  Ad- 
miralty, fearing  a  shortage  of  coal  for  the 
navy,  had  dispatched  several  swift  transport 
vessels  to  this  country  to  purchase  American 
coal,  which  they  could  secure  only  at  greatly 
advanced  prices. 


The  Big 


Coal  mining  is  in  itself  one  of  the 
Business  chief  industries  of  Great  Britain, 
"^  ""'  to  say  nothing  of  its  paramount 
importance  to  the  railroads  and  manufac- 
turers.  Close  to  a  million  and  a  quarter  per- 


sons are  engaged  in  coal  mining  in  the  British 
Isles,  of  whom  more  than  800,000  work  under- 
ground. The  output  of  British  coal  mines  for 
the  year  1910  was  approximately  300,000,000 
short  tons,  about  three-fifths  of  the  American 
production,  valued  at  nearly  $600,000,000  at 
the  mines.  In  her  shipping  and  manufactur- 
ing interests,  her  railroads  and  her  homes, 
Britain  herself  consumes  the  greater  part  of 
this.  But  she  exports  a  vast  amount  to  sev- 
eral of  the  continental  European  countries, 
and  sends  some  of  her  special  sorts  even  to  the 
United  States.  France,  Germany,  Italy  and 
Sweden  are  large  consumers  of  British  coal. 
The  mines  of  England  are  very  old,  among 
the  oldest  in  Europe. 

Condition  Until  quite  recently,  when  the 
of  the  government  began  to  inspect  the 
"""'^  mines,  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ers was  \-ery  bad.  Now  things  are  better. 
But  life  is  still  hard,  unnecessarily  hard  for 
the  miners.  They  are  paid  by  the  job,  that 
is  by  piecework,  not  according  to  time  spent. 
This,  they  claim,  is  a  very  uncertain  way  of 
getting  pay.  Unusual  rock  formations  often 
make  their  work  profitless  for  days  at  a  tin  e. 
The  men  complain  that  the  companies  should 
bear  the  burden  of  these  natural  conditions 
and  that  the  workers  should  be  paid  for  work 
and  time,  not  product.  The  owners  contend 
that  the  men  as  well  as  they  should  be  willing 
to  gamble  on  the  seams,  the  veins,  and  the 
sterile  rock.  If  a  minimum  wage  is  enforced, 
they  say,  how  are  they  to  be  guaranteed 
against  fraud  and  laziness.  They  admit  that 
the  condition  of  the  men  is  hard, but  insist  that 
if  the  demands  of  the  workers  are  conceded 
most  of  the  mines  will  have  to  shut  down  for 
lack  of  j)rofit. 

Effect       Within  a  few  hours  of  the  begin- 
oftiie       ning  of  the  strike  by  the  British 

strike  Abroad        •  .v  i     ir  •ii* 

miners,  more  than  half  a  million 
German  coal  workers  also  stopped  work,  a 
quarter  of  a  million  French  miners  laid  down 
their  tools — for  a  twenty-four-hour  "demon- 
stration of  their  power,"  and  large  numbers  of 
Belgian,  Dutch,  Italian,  and  Spanish  colliers 
struck,  to  show  their  "sympathy"  for  their 
English  brethren.  It  seems  certain  that  if 
the  British  strike  should  be  in  the  main  suc- 
cessful, it  will  be  imitated  in  other  European 
countries.  Indeed,  last  month  it  was  widely 
feared  that  the  vigor  with  which  the  British 
miners  were  pressing  their  demands,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  their  success  in  forcing  the 
government  to  interv'cne  in  their  behalf  with 
a  law  providing  for  a  minimum  wage,  would 
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encourage  the  American  coal-mine  .workers 
to  begin  the  strike  long  predicted  on  this  side 
of  the  water.  The  coal  trade  journals  of  this 
country  have  been  pointing  out  to  the  Ameri- 
can miners  that  when  England  retires  from 
the  market,  somebody  must  supply  the  de- 
mand. To  make  up  the  deficiency,  there  is 
only  Germany, which  charges  high  prices,  and 
the  United  States,  which  can  name  a  ])rice 
that  will  meet  almost  any  competition.  This 
means,  says  the  Black  Diamond,  one  of  the 
best  known  of  the  coal  journals,  that  the 
United  States  would,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, get  the  business.  "This  means  that 
the  United  Mine  Workers,  if  they  are  not  on  a 
strike,  will  get  the  work,  which  means  the 
money  that  is  paid  for  the  work."  The  Lon- 
don Times  -is  already  referring  to  the  perma- 
nent loss — to  America — of  a  large  share  of 
Britain's  foreign  business  in  coal,  a  loss  due 
to  the  present  strike. 

The  i)resent  strike  of  the  British 

Meaning  i      . 

of  the  coal  mmers  is  much  more  than 
*'^'''*  a  demand  for  higher  wages  and 
shorter  hours.  It  is  a  protest  against  all 
those  conditions,  social  and  economic,  that 
are  making  it  increasingly  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible for  them  to  command  a  wage  that 
shall  insure  them  a  "decent  living"  in  face  of 
the  ever-mounting  cost  of  existence.  These 
conditions  ha\-e  been  slowly  ripening  for  more 
than  two  generations  in  England,  and  the 
coal  strike  is  only  one  of  the  symptoms.  A 
brief  survey  of  British  domestic  politics  for  a 
Cjuarter  of  a  century  will  make  this  clear.  It 
will  show,  further,  that  the  present  crisis,  by 
thrusting  the  economic  question  into  the  very 
heart  of  politics  in  Britain,  with  a  dramatic 
impressiveness  that  has  startled  the  entire 
world,  has  demonstrated  beyond  possibility 
of  misunderstanding  the  pregnant  fact  that 
any  big  business  which  emjiloys  hundreds  of 
thousand  of  workers  and  is  engaged  in  an 
occui)ation  that  vitally  concerns  the  life  of  an 
entire  nation,  cannot  possibly  be  a  jiurcly 
private  affair.  This  is  the  lesson  the  British 
coal  strike  has  for  the  world. 

Genesis  of  the  England  w^as  the  original  home  of 
British  the  labor  union.  Half  a  century 
'"-  y  ^gQ  ^j^g  trade  unions  of  Great 
Britain  were  models  for  the  world.  They 
were  financially  and  numerically  solid,  united 
in  action,  and  devoted  to  gaining  economic 
reforms  for  their  members.  Politics  they  let 
alone.  England's  trade  position  was  then 
supreme  and  labor  was  abundant.  The  em- 
ployer and  his  workman  were  prosperous  and 


contented.  Then  world  conditions  began  to 
change.  Germany  and  the  United  States 
began  to  challenge  British  commercial  and 
industrial  supremacy.  The  relations  be- 
tw^een  capital  and  labor  changed  radically. 
Socialism  became  a  force  in  European  politics. 
The  industrial  world  grew  restless.  The 
laboring  classes  began  to  elect  representa- 
tives to  Parliament,  not  primarily  for  politi- 
cal reasons,  but  to  secure  control  of  the 
machinery  of  government  in  order  that  by 
law  they  might  the  better  improve  their 
economic  condition.  Soon  the  Labor  Party 
was  born.  This  now  includes  a  combination 
of  labor  unions  and  all  the  various  socialistic 
bodies  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Fabians, 
the  Independent  Labor  party,  the  Social 
Democratic  party,  and  several  small  liberal 
socialist  groups. 

_    .        At  the  moment  when  this  com- 

Tniae  ...  .  ,      . 

and  bmation  came  mto  bemg,  Eng- 
° '  "'*'  land  was  beginning  to  feel  herself 
crowded  in  the  race  for  markets,  in  which  she 
had  hitherto  ruled  supreme.  In  the  competi- 
tion with  Germany,  France,  the  United  States 
and  even  her  own  colonies,  wages  had  to  suf- 
fer. And  at  almost  the  same  moment  came  a 
sudden  and  rapid  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
all  along  the  line.  All  these  things  tended  to 
intensify  the  labor  class  consciousness  and 
contributed  to  its  political  solidarity.  The 
old  British  Conservative  j^arty  was  thrown 
out  of  ofifice  by  the  election  at  the  close  of  the 
Boer  War.  The  Liberals  won  and  at  once 
became  the  party  of  radicalism.  Nominally, 
it  is  the  Liberal  party  that  is  in  power.  But 
it  is  kept  in  power  by  the  forty  votes  of 
the  Labor  party  and  the  84  of  the  Irish 
party,  both  of  these  wings  being  radical. 
To  carry  out  its  program  the  government 
must  at  all  times  recognize  the  programs  of 
the  Irish  and  the  Laborites.  Without  in  the 
least  denying  to  Mr.  Asquith  and  Chancellor 
Lloyd-George  the  progressive  liberal— e\en 
radical — ideas  which  they  undoubtedly  ])0s- 
sess  and  are  earnestly  and  conscientiously 
advocating,  it  is  no  e.xaggeration  to  say  that 
by  far  the  most  important  and  progressive 
legislation  which  has  been  enacted  by  the 
present  Liberal  government,  as  well  as  that 
which  is  now  on  its  program,  has  been  almost 
literally  forced  upon  it  by  the  necessity  to 
retain  the  parliamentary  support  of  the  radi- 
cal Labor  and  Irish  members.  But  this  was 
not  going  fast  enough  for  such  radical  labor 
leaders  outside  of  Parliament  as  Ben  Tillett 
and  Tom  Mann,  who  aim  to  unite  all  British 
labor  in  a  war  against  capital. 
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SIR  GEORGE  ASKWITH,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE    INDISTRIAI. 

COUNCIL  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  AND    THE  "  GREATEST 

TRADE    CONCILIATOR    OF    HISTORY" 

^^    ^  .,        Party  government  in  Great  Brit- 

The  Fdiiure         .        -^      .  ,  ... 

of  Party      ain,  as  in  other  countries  where  it 
aouernn,ent   j^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  Seemed,  of  reccnt 

years,  to  be  undergoing  degenerative  changes. 
It  no  longer,  as  the  French  say,  functions 
properly  or  effectively.  In  our  Leading  Arti- 
cles department  this  month  we  quote  some  of 
the  keen,  even  bitter  denunciation  of  party 
government  in  Great  Britain  for  its  failure  to 
thus  function  that  is  appearing  in  the 
English  reviews.  The  Labor  members  of 
Parliament  soon  realized  that  parliamentary 
methods,  as  practiced  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, were  of  little  avail,  and  that  they  must 
back  up  their  party  tactics  with  strikes  and 
other  popular  expressions  of  discontent  on  a 
large  scale.  Last  year  there  were  669  trades 
unions  in  Great  Britain  with  a  membership  of 
slightly  over  2,000,000.  Moving  together, 
this  army  of  workers  is  all  but  irresistible. 


The 
"Labor 
War' 


Last  summer  the  great  dock 
strike  occurred.  Vast  quantities 
of  food  could  not  be  handled,  and 
prices  went  up  with  a  bound.  A  real  famine 
was  threatened.  Then  the  government  took 
hold  of  the  situation.  When  persuasion 
failed  and  riots  occurred  the  Home  Secretary 
called  out  the  troops.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  introduced  in  the  Commons  a  bill 


creating  an  Industrial  Council  with  power  to 
hear  testimony  and  to  effect  reconciliation  if 
possible.  Both  sides  agreed  to  submit  to  the 
decisions  of  the  council  and  the  men  went 
back  to  work.  Sir  George  Askwith,  president 
of  this  council,  is  an  expert  in  labor  disputes, 
and  is  known  as  the  "greatest  trade  concili- 
ator of  history."  If  the  Asquith  govern- 
ment is  able  to  enact  and  enforce  a  minimum 
wage  law  for  all  Great  Britain,  its  success  will 
mark  an  historic  point  in  the  development  of 
the  world's  industrialism.  However  the  is- 
sue of  the  present  strike  may  be  finally  set- 
tled, the  solution  will  come  as  a  result  of  the 
realization  by  the  British  Government  that 
any  big  business  like  the  coal  industry  is  a 
public  business,  in  which  the  i)ublic  have  a 
vital  concern,  and  that  any  disputes  about  it 
should  be  settled  on  the  basis  of  public 
business. 


"  Votes 
for 

Women " 


The  British  Labor  party,  almost 
to  a  unit,  is  in  favor  of  "votes  for 
women."  A  great  suffrage  dem- 
onstration in  Albert  Hall,  London,  was  ar- 
ranged late  in  February  by  the  Labor  party, 
and  one  of  its  most  trusted  leaders,  ]\lr.  J. 
Ramsay  Macdonald,  M.P.,  publicly  asserted 
that  the  organization,  in  Parliament  and  out, 
would  "use  every  particle  of  influence  it  pos- 
sesses to  see  that  the  Bill  [the  go^■ernment 
franchise  reform  measure]  which  is  to  be  in- 
troduced soon  shall  leave  the  House  of  Com- 
mons an  unqualified  Adult  Suft'rage  Bill." 
Woman  suffrage  is  undoubtedly  bound  to 
win  in  England  in  the  near  future.  The  rest 
of  the  world,  however,  finds  it  somewhat  dif- 
ficult to  understand  how  the  violent  tactics  of 


BETWEEN  THE  COAL  STRIKE  AND   THE  SUFFRAGETTES, 

IT  IS  "merrie  England"  indeed 
From  the  Ledger  (Philadelphia) 
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the  militant  suffragettes  can  further  their 
"cause."  The  defenders  of  "miUtancy" — 
which  last  month  counted  among  its  achieve- 
ments numberless  broken  windows,  ^\ith 
several  street  riots  and  six  months'  prison  sen- 
tences at  hard  labor,  for  ten  of  the  demonstra- 
tors— claim  that  no  British  Government  ever 
yielded  anything  except  to  force.  One  of  the 
suffragette  orators,  explaining  the  situation  to 
a  New  York  audience  some  weeks  ago,  com- 
pared the  London  "window-smashing  bee"  to 
our  Boston  Tea  Party,  as  an  expression  of  right- 
eous wrath  against  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation. Chancellor  Lloyd-George  promises 
full  adult  suffrage  before  the  end  of  next  year. 
He  informs  us  that  two-thirds  of  the  cabinet 
and  three-fourths  of  the  Liberal  party's  vote 
in  Parliament  are  in  favor  of  it.  With  the 
aid  of  the  Laborites  the  thing  will  be  done. 


/taly 


The   Turco-Italian   war  has   en- 


Extending  tered  upon  a  new  phase.  Its  im- 
the  War  mediate  effects  are  being  seen  in 
countries  outside  of  Tripoli — in  Syria,  Arabia, 
Elgypt,  and  Tunis.  On  February  24,  Italian 
warships  bombarded  Beirut,  on  the  MediterT 
ranean,  the  principal  port  of  Syria.  Two 
Turkish  vessels  in  the  harbor  were  sunk,  the 
Customs  House  and  other  buildings  near  the 
sea  were  damaged,  and  sixty  persons,  it  is 
reported,  were  killed.  The  Italian  com- 
mander asserts  that  his  gunners  were  ordered 
to  aim  only  at  the  Turkish  warships,  and  that 
the  injury  to  the  city  was  done  by  stray  shots. 
The  government  at  Rx)me,  in  reply  to  criti- 
cism for  this  bombardment,  has  claimed  that 
"  when  two  nations  are  at  war  with  each  other 
they  are  at  war  all  over,"  and  that  Beirut 
being  a  fortified  and  garrisoned  place,  the 
Italian  navy  had  a  right  to  attack  it,  with  the 
object  of  forcing  upon  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment the  realization  that  its  refusal  to  accept 
the  Italian  occupation  of  Tripoli  exposed  it  to 
attacks  upon  parts  of  continental  Turkey. 
Italian  warships  also  have  been  active  in  the 
Red  Sea,  occupying  the  port  of  Hodeida  and 
some  islands  off  the  coast  at  Mecca.  Some 
weeks  ago  General  Caneva,  commander  in 
Tripoli,  was  recalled  to  Rome  and  frankly 
asked  whether,  with  the  means  at  his  dis- 
posal, or  such  as  he  might  receive  from  home, 
he  was  in  the  position  to  "provide  that  un- 
equivocal and  decisive  victory  of  which 
Italy  is  in  need  if  it  were  to  impose  an  uncon- 
ditional peace  upon  Turkey."  General  Ca- 
neva is  reported  to  have  replied  with  a  prompt 
and  emphatic  negative.  He  could  vouch,  he 
said,  for  a  "slow  and  gradual  conquest  of  the 
whole  territory  of  Tripoli,"  but  for  a  "  brilliant 


success  you  must  seek  elsewhere  than  in 
Lybia."  The  naval  operations  in  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  and  Red  seas  are  believed  to 
be  evidences  of  Italy's  determination  to  act 
upon  General  Caneva's  advice. 

r.  There  are  perils  to  such  an  exten- 

Trying  to  sion  01  tile  camoaign.  Protests 
Mahe  Peace  ^^^  certain  to  comc,  if  they  have 
not  already  come,  from  Austria,  France,  and 
Russia.  The  great  powers  of  Europe  are 
becoming  uneasy  at  the  prolongation  of  the 
war  and  its  possible  consequences.  Dr.  E.  J. 
Dillon,  writing  in  the  Contemporary  Review, 
from  "inside  information"  maintains  that 
Russia  has  already  made  two  attempts  to  stop 
the  war.  The  Czar's  Foreign  Minister,  Dr. 
Sassonov,  first  addressed  the  governments  of 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Hungary  without  suc- 
cess. On  February  i  a  Russian  note  was  sent 
to  all  the  European  governments  urging  them 
to  force  an  end  to  the  war  on  the  basis  of 
"Tripoli  for  Italy  and  an  indemnity  for 
Turkey."  The  Italian  people  themselves  are 
apparently  more  determined  than  ever  to 
prosecute  the  war  to  the  end.  This  deter- 
mination is  evident  in  the  popular  enthusiasm 
over  the  passage  (on  February  24)  by  the 
Parliament,  of  the  bill  providing  for  the  an- 
nexation of  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica.  The 
attempted  assassination,  on  March  14,  of 
King  Victor  Emmanuel,  by  an  anarchist 
named  Dalba,  who,  it  was  later  reported  from 
Vienna,  had  been  "inspired  if  not  hired  by. 
the  Turks  or  their  sympathizers,"  brought 
out  many  evidences  of  popular  loyalty  and 
affection,  and  has  apparently  stiffened  the 
attitude  of  the  Italian  Government  against 
any  attempt  at  mediation. 

President  ^'^  ^^^  curtain  is  rung  down  on 
Yuan        the  Manchu  dynasty,  Yuan  Shih- 

shih-i<ai  j^^^j  stands  dominant,  vested  by 
the  decree  of  abdication  with  full  power  to  or- 
ganize a  republican  form  of  government  for 
China.  Thus  the  Peking  Government  be- 
comes the  inheritor  of  the  de  jure  authority  of 
the  Manchu  throne.  On  February  15  the 
Nanking  Assembly,  in  accordance  with  an 
earlier  understanding,  proceeded  to  elect 
Yuan  to  the  Provisional  Presidency  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  having  on  the  same  day 
accepted  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat-Sen 
and  his  cabinet.  In  spite  of  the  poorly  dis- 
guised feeling  of  disappointment  on  the  part 
of  the  ultra-radical  members  of  the  assembly 
because  Dr.  Sun  found  no  support  even  for 
the  vice-presidency,  which  was  given  to  Li 
Yuen  Hung,  this  action  was  most  creditable  to 
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the  patriotic  Sun  and  the  other  southern  lead- 
ers as  showing  their  readiness,  in  deference  to 
public  sentiment,  to  sink  their  personal  dif- 
ferences and  give  their  support  to  the  man 
whose  course  throughout  the  entire  upheaval 
has  undoubtedly  been  sustained  by  an  over- 
whelming volume  of  sober  opinion,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Later,  the  provinces  in 
the  north  and  the  dependencies  of  Manchuria, 
Mongolia  and  Turkestan,  all  under  Yuan's 
control,  as  a  matter  of  course,  voted  to  Yuan 
the  presidency.  This  election  is  not  only  a 
recognition  of  the  herculean  task  he  has  per- 
formed in  bringing  about  the  peaceful  with- 
drawal of  the  Manchus  and  in  swinging  the 
northern  provinces  into  line  to  accept  the 
republic,  it  is  also  a  tribute  to  his  com- 
manding personality  and  administrative 
genius.  With  his  election,  the  tension  of  the 
situation  relaxed  at  the  prospect  of  an  early 
resumption  of  normal  conditions. 


North 
Versus 
South 


The  radical  members  of  the  Nan- 
king assembly,  seeing  in  Yuan's 
election  a  prospective  loss  of  their 
authority,  persisted  in  demanding  that  Yuan 
should  come  down  to  Nanking  for  his  in- 
auguration, in  order  that, — so  they  asserted, 
— the  governmental  machinery  of  the  south- 
ern provinces  might  be  formally  turned  over 
to  him.  In  reality,  probably,  they  saw  in 
this  step  a  chance  to  preserve  whatever  pres- 
tige they  had  gained,  for  Yuan's  coming 
would  be  construed  as  an  open  recognition  on 
his  part  of  their  ascendency.  For  a  time,  how- 
ever. Yuan  appeared  to  be  equally  insistent 
that  the  governmental  power  he  then  exer- 
cised was  vested  in  him  by  the  decree  of 
abdication.  The  legality  of  his  authority  to 
organize  the  republic  could  no  more  be  ques- 
tioned than  that  of  the  abdication  itself. 
Moreover,  the  provisional  presidency  to 
which  he  has  been  elected  derived  its  author- 
ity, not  from  the  vote  of  the  Nanking  assem- 
bly alone,  but  also  from  the  indorsement  of 
the  republican  sentiment  of  the  North.  This 
undercurrent  of  mutual  distrust  threatened 
at  one  time  seriously  to  retard  all  steps  to 
bring  about  closer  relations  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  country.  But  Yuan,  foreseeing 
the  danger  of  an  open  breach,  receded  from 
his  position  and,  to  conciliate  the  ultra- 
radicals, announced  his  intention  to  go  to 
Nanking  for  his  inauguration. 

„.  .        This  announcement,  under  exist- 
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Disorder  and  ing  circumstanccs,  was  probably 
tissacre     jnjudicious,  bccause  its  real  pur- 
pose was  liable  to  be  misunderstood  in  the 


North,  where  Yuan's  presence  was  indis- 
pensable for  the  preservation  of  order.  No 
sooner,  therefore,  had  the  rumor  become  cur- 
rent that  the  main  purpose  of  the  coming  of 
the  notification  committee  from  Nanking  was 
to  urge  Yuan  to  go  south  than  the  fear  of  the 
efifect  of  such  announcement  was  realized. 
Two  battalions  of  Chinese  troops,  stationed 
at  Peking,  mutinied,  causing  serious  disorders. 
This  mutinous  spirit  was  quickly  communi- 
cated to  other  garrisons  in  the  vicinity,  and, 
as  a  result,  several  important  towns,  among 
them  Tientsin,  Pao-ting-fu,  and  Fengtai, 
were  reported  to  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
these  mutinous  soldiers,  who,  joined  by  bands 
of  desperadoes  and  bandits,  gave  themselves 
up  to  unchecked  plunder  and  incendiarism. 
One  band,  an  army  in  size,  under  General 
Sheng-Yuan,  former  governor  of  the  province 
of  Shensi,  a  Mongol,  and  the  "  best  hater  of 
republicanism"  in  China,  devastated  wide 
sections  of  country  and  boasted  they  would 
restore  the  Manchus. 

•  , .        In  the  meantime,  most  disquiet- 

N an  king         .  '.  ^ 

Goes  to  ing  reports  continued  to  come 
^^'""''  from  the  Yangtse  districts.  Re- 
publican soldiers  at  Wuhu,  Wuchang  and 
Kiukiang  threatened  to  mutiny  because  they 
had  not  been  paid.  Serious  unrest  pervaded 
most  of  the  southern  provinces,  particularly 
in  the  interior  of  Kwangtung  and  Kwangsi, 
where,  because  there  was  no  longer  any  prop- 
erly constituted  authority,  a  reign  of  lawless- 
ness and  brigandage  prevailed.  Little  promi- 
nence has  been  given  to  these  details  in  the 
press  despatches,  solely  because  the  foreign 
interests  involved  in  these  parts  are  compara- 
tively small.  News  from  private  sources, 
however,  is  full  of  sinister  significance  as  to 
the  state  of  things  in  the  interior.  Political 
leaders,  recognizing  in  the  situation  pregnant 
possibilities,  agreed  that  some  prompt  and 
effective  measures  were  necessary.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Nanking  Government  was  prevailed 
upon  to  go  up  to  Peking.  This  step  is  ex- 
pected to  have  the  eflfect  of  solidifying  Yuan's 
position.  The  moderate  radicals,  represent- 
ing the  more  influential  wing  of  the  repub- 
lican party,  will  no  doubt  line  up  on  Yuan's 
side.  Thus,  backed  up,  and  with,  in  addi- 
tion, the  moral  and  financial  support  of  the 
powers,  he  will  be  enabled  to  form  an  effective 
coalition  cabinet.  The  new  government  has 
decided  that  the  country  shall  hereafter  be 
officially  styled  the  Great  Republic  of  China, 
the  word  "great"  being  intended  to  include 
the  dependencies  of  Tibet,  Turkestan,  Mon- 
golia, and  Manchuria. 
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Amundsen 

(It  the 
South  Pole 


April  6,  1909  and 

December  14, 

191 1    will    ever 
hereafter  be  dates  of  prime 
importance    in    the    writing 
and  teaching  of  human  his- 
tory.  On  the  first  the  Ameri- 
can,   Peary,    unfurled     the 
Stars  and  Stripes  on  a  field  of 
ice  in  the  polar  ocean  at  the 
mathematical  point  which  his 
instruments  told  him  was  the 
long-sought  North  Pole.    On 
t  h  e     mid-December     day 
nearly  three  years  later,  the 
Norwegian  viking,  Amund- 
sen, firmly  planted  the  colors 
of  his  country  on  the  lofty 
plateau  of  land  that  crowns 
the  center  of  the  Antarctic 
continent  at  the  southern- 
most point  of  our  globe.     In  simple,  direct 
narrative — less  rhetorical  than  the   phrase- 
ology in  which    we    have    just    referred   to 
his  achievement — he  communicated  to  King 
Haakon    at    Christiania    the    results  of   his 
expedition.    He  spoke  respectfully  and  appre- 
ciatively of  the  work  of  the  other  explorers 
who  had  been  in  the  "race"  for  the  Pole 

with   him,    and   was   enthusiastic   over   the    number  of  American  men  and  women,  not 
sturdy  qualities  of  his  men  and  even  his  dogs,    only  helping  to  shape  the  ideas  of  those  who 
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HOWELLS    AT    SE\E\TY-FI\E 


career.     As  the  first  to  navigate  the  North- 
west passage  he  has  also  an  .A.rctic  record. 


Mr.  Howells 

at 
Seventy-Five 


As  novelist,  poet,  critic,  essayist 
and  editor,  William  Dean  Howells 
has  always  rccei\ed  a  large  share 
of   the   attention   of  his   countrymen.     His 
work  in  all  these  fields  has  influenced  a  great 


Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  summarize  the 
results  of  South  Polar  exploration  up  to  the 
present  and  give  the  main  facts  of  Amundsen's 
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write  but  guiding  the  tastes  of  those  who 
read.  If  he  has  not  always  aroused  the  en- 
thusiasm of  his  readers  he  has  kept  their 
api^roval  and  respect.  He  has  always  up- 
held the  traditions  of  the  New  England  school. 
Like  so  many  of  his  illustrious  predecessors, 
he  has  served  as  editor  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  and  conducted  that  delightful,  amia- 
bly philosophical  "critical  bureau,"  the 
"Editor's  Easy  Chair"  in  Harper  s.  On  the 
first  day  of  last  month,  Mr.  Howells  cele- 
brated his  75th  birthday,  and  the  world  of 
American  letters  celebrated  with  him.  At  a 
dinner  given  in  his  honor  on  this  occasion  in 
New  York,  President  Taft  was  present,  and 
he  gave  felicitous  utterance  to  the  opinions 
of  Mr.  Howells'  countrymen  in  these  words: 

Neither  the  rhythm,  nor  the  emphasis,  nor  the 
shading  of  his  meaning  has  robbed  his  stjle  of  the 
lucidity  and  clearness  that  delight  a  common  mind 
like  mine,  and  his  delightful  and  kindly  humor 
that  leaves  a  flower  in  one's  memory  has  created  a 
feeling  of  affection  for  the  author  that  prompts  an 
expression  like  this.  Easily  at  the  head  of  the  liv- 
ing literary  men  of  the  nation,  Mr.  Howells  is  en- 
titled, on  the  celebration  of  his  se\Tnty-fifth  birth- 
day, to  this  tribute  of  respect. 
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{From  February  25  to  March  75,  191 2) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

February  15. — The  Senate  eonfirnis  the  iinmina- 
tion  of  Myron  T.  Herrick  as  Aniluissatlor  to  France. 

February  16. — The  House  passes  the  Army  a[)- 
propriation  bill,  abolishing  five  regiments  of 
cavalry  and  increasing  the  term  of  enlistment  to 
fiw  years. 

February  19. — In  the  House,  the  bill  revising  the 
chemical  schedule  of  the  tariff  is  discussed. 

February  20. — The  President  transmits  to  both 
Houses  the  report  of  the  Employers'  Liability 
Commission,  together  with  a  bill  to  carry  its  recom- 
mendations into  effect. 

February  21. — The  House  passes  the  bill  re- 
vising the  chemical  schedule  of  the  tariff,  only  two 
Republicans  voting  for  the  measure. 

February  26. — ^In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Cummins 
(Rep.,  la.)  introduces  a  measure  designed  to 
strengthen  the  Government's  anti-trust  powers; 
Mr.  Reed  (Dem.,  Mo.)  urges  an  investigation  of 
the  election  of  Mr.  Du  Pont  (Rep.,  Del.). 

February  27.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Rayner 
(Dem.,  Md.)  denounces  the  principle  of  the  "re- 
call" of  judicial  decisions. 

February  28. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Lodge  (Rep., 
Mass.)  speaks  at  length  on  the  arbitration  treaties 
with  Gr.eat  Britain  and  France. 

March  1-2. ^In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Bristow  (Rep., 
Kan.)  urges  the  rejection  of  the  majority  report  of 
the  special  committee  exonerating  Mr.  Stephenson 
(Rep.,  Wis.)  of  the  charge  of  corruption  in  connec- 
tion with  his  election. 

March  4. — The  House  passes  a  bill  declaring  all 
citizens  of  Porto  Rico  to  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  the  Post-OfHce  appropriation  bill  is  re- 
ported, carrying  $260,000,000  and  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  an  experimental  parcel  post. 

March  7. — The  Senate  ratifies  the  treaties  of 
arbitration  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  with 
certain  amendments. 

March  12. — The  House  passes  the  Agricultural 
appropriation  bill. 

March  13. — The  Senate  authorizes  the  President 
to  prohibit  shipments  of  war  materials  into  Mexico; 
the  nomination  of  Mahlon  Pitney  to  be  Associate 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  is 
confirmed. 

March  15. — The  House,  by  vote  of  198  to  103, 
passes  a  bill  placing  sugar  on  the  free  list. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN 

February  15. — Adjutant-General  Ainsworth  is 
removed  from  office  by  order  of  the  President, 
pending  trial  on  charges  of  insubordination. 

February  16. — Major-General  Ainsworth,  upon 
his  own  application,  is  placed  upon  the  retired  list, 
thereby  avoiding  trial  for  insubordination. 

February  19. — Mahlon  Pitney,  Chancellor  of 
New  Jersey,  is  nominated  by  the  President  to  be 
Associate  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  to  succeed  the  late  John  M.  Harlan.  .  .  .  The 
Supreme  Court  decides  that  the  constitutionality 
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of  the  initiative  and  referendum  is  a  political 
question  for  Congress  to  decide,  and  not  a  judicial 
one  for  the  courts. 

Fei)ruar3-  21. — Ex-President  Roosevelt,  address- 
ing the  Ohio  Constitutional  C(mvcntion,  advo- 
cates a  number  of  progressive  ])olicies  in  national 
and  State  government.  .  .  .  Edward  (i.  Riggs  and 
Herbert  P.  Bissell  are  nominated  by  Governor  Dix 
as  Public  Service  Commissioners  in  New  York 
State. 

February  22. — The  report  of  the  special  commis- 
sion which  investigated  second-class  mail  rates  is 
transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  President;  an  in- 
crease from  I  to  2  cents  per  pound  is  recommended. 
.  .  .  Indictments  are  returned  by  the  federal  grand 
jury  at  Cincinnati  against  officials  of  the  National 
Cash  Register  Company  and  the  Adams  Express 
Company. 

February  25. — Ex-President  Roosevelt,  reph'ing 
to  a  request  signed  by  eight  Republican  governors, 
states  that  he  will  accept  the  nomination  for  the 
Presidency  if  it  is  offered  to  him  by  the  national 
convention. 

February  26. — Colonel  Roosevelt,  addressing 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  amplifies  his  views 
on  the  recall  of  judicial  decisions.  .  .  .  The  Su- 
preme Court  decides  in  favor  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  in  a  case  involving  claim  to  Cali- 
fornia land  valued  at  more  than  $1,000,000. 

February  27. — The  governors  of  nine  States 
unite  in  pledging  support  to  President  Taft  in  se- 
curing his  renomination.  .  .  .  Attorney-General 
Wickersham  orders  an  inquiry  into  the  action  of  the 
municipal  authorities  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  in  pre- 
venting the  sending  of  strikers'  children  to  outside 
cities  for  temporary  support.  .  .  .  The  New  York 
Senate  rejects  the  nomination  of  Edward  G.  Riggs 
as  Public  Service  Commissioner,  the  entire  Tam- 
many delegation  aligning  itself  against  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

February  28. — The  federal  Bureau  of  Labor  de- 
cides to  investigate  wage-  and  working-conditions 
among  the  mill-workers  at  Lawrence,  Mass. 

February  29. — Senator  Joseph  M.  Dixon,  of 
Montana,  is  chosen  to  manage  Colonel  Roosevelt's 
campaign    for    the    Presidential    nomination. 

March  l. — -A  caucus  of  Democratic  members  of 
the  House  api)roves  a  plan  to  admit  sugar  free  of 
duty,  and,  to  make  up  for  revenue  thereby  lost,  to 
levy  a  I  per  cent,  tax  on  incomes  in  excess  of  $5000. 

March  5. — Senator  Dixon  challenges  the  man- 
ager of  Mr.  Taft's  campaign  to  arrange  a  nation- 
wide primary  to  show  the  Republican  party's  pref- 
erence for  Presidential  nominee.  .  .  .  The  Louisiana 
Legislature  demands  the  resignation  of  United 
States  Senator  Leroy  Percy,  who  was  defeated  in  a 
recent  primary  contest. 

March  6. — George  F.  Cotterill  (Dem.)  Is  elected 
mayor  of  Seattle.  .  .  .  The  Government  concludes 
the  presentation  of  evidence  in  the  trial  of  the  beef- 
packers  at  Chicago. 

March  7. — The  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives votes  to  retain  the  death  penalty.  .  .  . 
The  Ohio   Constitutional   Convention   decides  to 
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submit  to  the  voters  the  question  of  woman  suf- 
frage. .  .  .  The  Michigan  House  passes  a  Presi- 
dential primary  bill. 

March  8. — President  Taft,  speaking  at  Toledo, 
opposes  the  principle  of  the  recall  of  judicial  de- 
cisions. .  .  .  The  Michigan  Senate  passes  the  Presi- 
dential primary  bill.  ...  A  bill  is  introduced  in  the 
New  York  Assembly  providing  a  space  on  the  pri- 
mary ballot  for  expression  of  a  choice  for  the 
Presidential  nomination. 

?»'Iar'-h  ID. — Colonel  Roosevelt,  in  a  letter  to 
Senator  Dixon,  outlines  his  views  on  Presidential 
primaries. 

March  ii. — The  I'nitcd  States  Supreme  Court 
holds  that  the  patent  laws  apply  to  selfing  con- 
tracts; Chief  Justice  White,  in  a  dissenting  opinion, 
severely  criticizes  the  decision. 

March  12. — The  Government's  suit  against  the 
Sugar  Trust  is  begun  at  New  York.  .  .  .  Attorney- 
Ceneral  Wickersham  asks  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  to  dissolve  the  merger  of  the  Union 
Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  systems.  .  .  .  Forty- 
six  of  the  indicted  labor-union  officials  at  Indiana- 
polis plead  "not  guilt>-"  in  the  dynamite  con- 
spiracy. 

March  13. — The  New  York  Senate  rejects  the 
nomination  of  Herbert  P.  Bissell  as  Public  Service 
Commissioner. 

March  15. — The  Massachusetts  Senate  passes 
the  preferential  primary  bill,  and  the  measure  is 
signed  by  (io\ern()r  Foss.  .  .  .  Dr.  Har\ey  W. 
Wiley,  Chief  Chemist  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, resigns. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN 

February  16. — The  Norwegian  cabinet  resigns. 
.  .  .  The  French  naval  estimates  ($28(),o()0,()Oo), 
already  passed  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  are 
j)assed  by  the  Senate. 

February  17. — A  demonstration  in  favor  of  Irish 
Home  Rule  is  participated  in  by  15,000  people  in 
Trafalgar  Square,  London. 

February  19. — Gen.  J.  K.  M.  Bratlie  forms  a 
ministry  in  Norwa\-. 

February  22. — The  reopening  of  the  Italian  Par- 
liament is  marked  by  the  presentation  of  the  royal 
decree  proclaiming  the  annexation  of  Tripoli  and 
Cyrenaica. 

February  23. — The  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies 
passes  the  l)ill  annexing  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica.  .  .  . 
General  Orozco,  military  governor  of  Chihuahua, 
Mexico,  turns  against  the  Aladero  government  and 
seizes  the  state  for  the  revolutionists.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Lloyd-George,' Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  states 
that  two-thirds  of  the  British  cabinet  are  in  faA'or 
of  woman  suffrage. 

February  24. — The  Italian  Senate  ratifies  the 
decree  annexing  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica. 

February  25. — The  consular  service  of  Panama  is 
materially  reduced. 

February  27. — Dr.  Karl  Steiniger  is  elected  first 
mayor  of  Greater  Berlin.  .  .  .  The  British  army 
estimates  ($139,300,000)  show  a  slight  increase 
o\er  the  preceding  year.  .  .  .  The  city  of  Juarez, 
Mexico,  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  revolutionists. 
.  .  .  Conferences  are  held  by  Premier  Asquith  with 
the  British  coal  operators  and  with  the  miners. 

February  28. — Eladio  Victoria  is  inaugurated 
president    of    Santo    Domingo. 


March  i. — The  Honduran  rebel  leader  Villa- 
dares  invades  his  country  from  San  Salvador  and 
captures  the  t(iwn  of  Araniecina.  .  .  .  Pedro  Pena  is 
appointed  provisional  president  of  Paraguay,  suc- 
ceeding President  Rojas,  captured  by  the  revolu- 
tionists. 

March  2. — Objection  to  methods  used  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament  leads  to  wild 
disorder  in  the  chamber. 

March  3. — General  Orozco  and  his  men  arc 
driven  out  of  Chihuahua  by  government  troops. 

March  5. — At  a  by-election  in  South  Man- 
chester the  Liberal  candidate,  returned  last  \ear 
unopposed,  is  rejected  by  a  majority  of  579. 

March  6. — Gen.  Julio  Andrade,  the  chief  figure 
in  the  suppression  of  the  recent  revolution  in  Ecua- 
dor, is  assassinated  by  his  troops. 

March  7. — The  Hungarian  cabinet,  under  Count 
Khuen-Hedervary,  resigns. 

March  8 — The  Cuban  House  of  Representatives 
refuses  to  recognize  the  President's  decree  adjourn- 
ing Congress.  .  .  .  Johannes  Kampf  (Radical)  is 
elected  Speaker  of  the  German  Reichstag.  .  .  .  The 
new  German  naval  bill  pro\ides  for  sixty  large 
ships  and  fort}'  cruisers. 

March  9. — The  vaults  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Mexico,  at  Juarez,  are  dynamited  by  the  revolu- 
tionists. 

March  10. — A  monster  demonstration  in  favor 
of  peace  and  the  government  is  held  in  Mexico 
City. 

March  11. — The  British  miners'  federation  ac- 
cepts Premier  Asquith's  invitaticjn  for  a  "round 
table"  conference  with  the  mine  owners.  .  .  .The 
Spanish  cabinet  is  reorganized. 

March  12. -r— The  British  naval  estimates  show 
a  decrease  of  $1,500,000. 

March  14. — A  youthful,  anarchist  fires  three 
shots,  without  effect,  at  King  Victor  Emmanuel 
while  riding  through  the  streets  of  Rome. 

March  15. — Premier  Asquith  admits  that  at- 
tempts to  arbitrate  the  British  coal  strike  ha\e 
failed,  and  intimates  that  special  legislation  may 
be  enacted. 

INTERNATIONAL   RELATIONS 

February  18. — The  Colombian  minister  to  the 
United  States,  Sefior  Ospina,  ad\ises  the  State  De- 
partment that  Secretary  Kno.x's  proposed  visit  to 
Colombia  would  not  be  opportune,  in  his  opinion. 
.  .  .  The  Argentine  Government  obtains  satisfac- 
tion from  Paraguay  for  attacks  on  shipping,  and 
diplomatic  relations  will  be  resumed. 

February  22. — It  is  announced  at  Bogota  that 
Sefior  Ospina,  Colombian  minister  to  the  L'nited 
States,  has  been  recalled. 

Februan,"  23. — Philander  C.  Knox,  American 
Secretar>'  of  State,  leaves  Key  West  for  a  \isit  to 
the  Latin  American  republics  bordering  on  the 
Caribbean.  .  .  .  \'iscount  S.  Chinda,  the  new  Jap- 
anese ambassador,  arrives  in  Washington.  .  .  . 
Persia  accepts  an  offer  of  a  $1 ,000,000  loan,  at  7  per 
cent.,  from  England  and  Russia.  ...  It  is  reported 
that  Spain,  negotiating  with  France  o\er  Morocco, 
refuses  to  make  certain  territorial  compensations. 

Februan,'  24. — A  regiment  of  I'nited  States  in- 
fantry and  two  batteries  of  artiller\'  are  sent  to 
El  Paso,  Texas,  to  protect  American  interests  near 
the  border. 
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February  28. — Secretary  Knox  and  his  party  arc 
warmly  welcomed  at  Panama.  .  .  .  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  Russia  decide  to  send  warships  to 
Crete,  where  religious  disorders  are  reported. 

February  29. — The  American  State  Department 
informs  President  Madero  that  the  exportation  of 
military  supplies  to  the  Mexican  insurgents  cannot 
be  prohibited. 

March  2. — President  Taft  warns  Americans  in 
Mexico  to  abide  by  the  neutrality  laws;  the  Amer- 
ican ambassador  at  Mexico  City  urges  Americans 
to  leave  the  danger  zones. 

March  3. — The  Costa  Rican  Government  cor- 
dially entertains  Secretary  Knox  at  San  Jose. 

March  5. — Secretary  Knox  and  his  party  arrive 
at  Corinto,  Nicaragua. 

March  7. — The  I'nited  States  Senate  ratifies  the 
general  treaties  of  arbitration  with  Cireat  Britain 
and  France,  with  important  amendments.  .  .  . 
Two  additional  regiments  of  United  States  troops 
are  sent  to  the  Mexican  border. 

March  8. — Secretary,-  Knox  is  entertained  at 
Amapala  by  members  ot  the  Honduran  cabinet. 

March  11. — Secretary  Knox  is  welcomed  at  San 
Sahador  by  the  President. 

March  14. — President  Taft,  under  authority 
especially  conferred  b\-  Congress,  forbids  the  ship- 
ment of  arms  into  Mexico. 

March  15. — Secretary  Knox  is  cordially  wel- 
comed at  Guatemala  City. 

WAR  BETWEEN  ITALY  AND  TURKEY 

February  22. — An  Italian  force,  attempting  to 
occupy-  the  oasis  of  Zanzur,  near  the  town  of 
Tripoli,  is  defeated. 

February  23-24. — The  Italian  Parliament  passes 
the  measure  annexing  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica. 

February  24. — .\v\  Italian  fleet  attacks  and  sinks 
several  Turkish  war  vessels  at  Beirut,  Syria,  and 
causes  considerable  damage  to  life  and  property  in 
the  city. 

February  25. — Martial  law  is  proclaimed  at 
Beirut;  the  Italian  Government  denies  that  the 
city  was  bombarded. 

February  27. — A  semi-official  note,  made  public 
at  Paris,  confirms  reports  that  mediation  by  the 
powers  is  contemplated. 

February  28. — -The  Italian  troops  report  the 
utter  defeat  of  a  Turkish  force  near  the  coast  town 
of  Homs. 

March  2. — It  is  officially  stated  at  Rome  that 
the  Italian  losses  in  the  war  to  date  are  536  killed 
and  324  missing. 

March  4. — ^An  Italian  cruiser  bombards  the 
town  of  Dubab,  Arabia. 

March  6. — The  Italian  army  uses  dirigible  bal- 
loons for  the  first  time  in  actual  war;  two  airships 
drop  bombs  in  the  Turkish  camp  at  Zanzur. 

March  12. — During  an  assault  by  Turks  and 
Arabs  upon  Tobruk,  thirteen  Italians  are  killed 
and  seventy-three  injured. 

THE  REVOLUTION  IN  CHINA 

February-  15. — Yuan  Shih-kai  is  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  republic  by  the  National  Assembly. 

February  20. — The  National  Assembly  elects 
Gen.  Li  Yuen  Hung,  commander  of  the  revolu- 
tionary army,  as  vice-president. 


February  27. — Yuan  Shih-kai  accepts  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  republic. 

February  29. — Two  thousand  revolutionary 
troops  mutiny  at  Peking,  breaking  into  shops  and 
setting  fire  to  the  northern  section  of  the  city. 

March  2. — The  outbreak  among  the  revolu- 
tionary- troops  spreads  to  Tien-tsin,  with  much 
pillaging  and  burning. 

March  4. — The  arrival  of  foreign  troops  in  Pe- 
king, including  200  American  soldiers,  brings  about 
a  state  of  complete  quiet;  it  is  estimated  that 
5000  persons  were  killed  during  the  outbreak. 

March  6. — A  further  call  for  troops  by  the  Amer- 
ican minister  brings  the  number  of  troops  on  China 
service  up  to  1200. 

March  7. — A  banking  syndicate — representing 
the  I'nited  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 
France — advances  $700,000  to  the  provisional 
goxernment;  further  loans  are  being  arranged.  .  .  . 
The  National  Assembly  at  Nanking  agrees  to  the 
inauguration  of  President  Yuan  Shih-kai  at  Peking. 

March  8. — The  cabinet  decides  to  meet  at 
Nanking  despite  the  fact  that  President-elect  Yuan 
refuses  to  go  there. 

March  10. — Yuan  Shih-kai  is  inaugurated  Presi- 
dent at  Peking. 

March  11. — President  Yuan  proclaims  a  general 
amnesty. 

March  12. — Russia  announces  her  willingness  to 
accept  a  one-sixth  share  of  the  Chinese  loan. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

February  15. — Two  bank  messengers  are  held 
up  in  a  taxicab  at  noon  in  the  financial  distiict  of 
New  York  City,  and  robbed  of  Si2,ooo.  .  .  .  Rail- 
road officials  and  steel-rail  manufacturers  confer  at 
New  York  Cit\-  in  an  eft'ort  to  obtain  safer  rails. 
.  .  .  The  cornerstone  of  the  National  Maine  Monu- 
ment, in  New  York  City,  is  laid. 

February  19. — Conferences  are  held  at  London 
between  representatives  of  British  coal  operators 
and  miners. 

February  21. — Fire  causes  damage  to  the  extent 
of  se\eral  million  dollars  at  Houston,  Texas. 

February  22. — A  severe  wind  storm  paralyzes 
traffic  throughout  large  sections  of  New  York 
State.  ...  A  hundred  miners  are  entombed  by  a 
fire  in  a  coal  mine  at  Lehigh,  Oklahoma. 

February  23. — The  German  Patent  Office  de- 
clares in\alid  the  Wright  brothers'  aeroplane 
patents. 

February  27. — At  the  first  of  a  series  of  confer- 
ences between  anthracite  mine-workers  and  oper- 
ators, in  New  York,  the  miners'  demands  are 
formally  presented,  involving  a  20  per  cent,  in- 
crease in  wages  and  an  eight-hour  day.  .  .  .  Two 
men  are  killed  during  car  riots  in  Kingston,  Ja- 
maica. 

February  29. — Thirty-six  persons  are  killed 
during  a  revolt  in  the  Monterey  (Mexico)  peni- 
tentiary. .  .  .  The  /.  E.  Trtideau,  the  largest  Mis- 
sissippi River  packet  steamer,  is  destroyed  by  fire 
at  New  Orleans. 

March  i. — Coal  miners  estimated  to  number  a 
million  men  go  on  strike  in  Great  Britain.  .  .  .  The 
mill-owners  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  with  but  two  ex- 
ceptions, concede  wage  increases  to  the  strikers. 
.  .  .  SufiFragettes  smash  hundreds  of  windows  in 
London;  one  hundred  and  fifty  women  are  arrested. 
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.  .  .  Jules  Vedrines  flies  in  a  monoplane  at   Pan, 
France,  loi  2-t,  miles  in  an  hour. 

March  2. — President  Taft  speaks  at  a  dinner  in 
New  York  given  to  William  Dean  Howells  in  honor 
of  his  seventy-fifth  birthday.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Emmeline 
Pankhurst  and  many  other  suffragettes  are  sen- 
tenced in  London  to  imprisonment  at  hard  labor. 

March  3. — Bristol  dock  workers  refuse  to  handle 
foreign  coal  while  the  British  strike  continues. 

March  4-5. — ^More  than  three  hundred  trains 
are  withdrawn  in  Great  Britain  as  a  result  of  the 
coal  strike;  the  sailings  of  many  steamships  are 
also  cancelled. 

March  5. — The  anthracite  coal  operators,  meet- 
ing at  New  York  Cit>',  reject  the  demands  of  the 
miners. 

March  7. — Captain  Roald  Amundsen  arrives  at 
Hobart,  Tasmania,  and  announces  that  his  expe- 
dition reached  the  South  Pole  on  December  14, 
191 1.  .  .  .  The  directors  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  Indiana  vote  to  increase  its  capital  stock 
from  $1,000,000  to  $30,000,000;  Standard  Oil  stock 
reached  890,  its  highest  point,  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange. 

March  9. — A  general  advance  in  the  wages  of 
textile  workers  in  Northern  New  England  is  an- 
nounced, affecting  more  than  125,000  persons.  .  .  . 
Owing  to  the  British  strike,  coal  from  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  is  received  at  Suez.  .  .  .  King  George 
lays  the  foundation  stone  for  the  new  $10,000,000 
building  of  the  London  County  Council. 

March  10. — Dr.  Talcott  Williams,  associate 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Press,  is  chosen  director 
of  the  Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism,  at  Columbia 
University.  .  .  .  Coal  miners  in  the  Ruhr  district 
of  Rhenish  Prussia  vote  to  strike.  .  .  .  The  New 
York  State  Superintendent  of  Banking  reports  that 
savings-bank  deposits  increased  $52,000,000  in  the 
last  year. 

March  11. — Nearly  175,000  coal  miners  quit 
work  in  Germany. 

March  12. — The  first  direct  conference  between 
British  coal  operators  and  miners  is  held  in  Lon- 
don. .  .  .  The  Douglas  Mawson  Antarctic  expe- 
dition returns  to  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

March  13. — The  anthracite  operators,  at  New 
York,  refuse  the  demands  of  the  miners. 

March  14. — A  band  of  Virginia  mountaineers, 
in  an  attempt  to  rescue  a  prisoner  in  the  Hillsville 
Courthouse,  shoot  and  kill  the  judge,  the  prose- 
cutor, and  the  sheriff.  .  .  .  The  Lawrence  strikers 
accept  the  concessions  offered  by  the  mill  owners 
and  return  to  work.  .  .  .  The  Belgian  coal  strike  is 
averted;  the  number  on  strike  in  Germany  grows 
to  300,000. 

OBITUARY 

February  15. — Sara  Agnes  Rice  Pryor  (Mrs. 
Roger  A.  Pryor),  well  known  as  an  historical  writer, 
82.  .  .  .  Dr.  Henry  K.  Whitford,  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  National  Eclectic  Society,  83. 

February  16. — Brig. -Gen.  Clinton  B.  Sears,  U.  S. 
A.,  retired,  67.  .  .  .  Hope  W.  Hogg,  professor  of 
Semitic  language  and  literature  at  the  Univcrsitv 
of  Manchester,  49.  .  .  .  Prof.  Henry  Williamson 
Haynes,  a  widely  known  archanjlogist,  80. 

February  17. — .Aloys  L.  Count  Lexa  von  Aehren- 
thal,  premier  of  Austria-Hungary,  57. 

February  18. — Rev.  Dr.  J.  Lewis  Parks,  a  noted 
Protestant  Epi-scopal  minister  of  New  York,  63. 

February  19.— Mrs.  Lucy  .\ldrich  Osband,  a 
noted  botanist  and  educator  of  Michigan,  76. 


February  20. — William  Penn  Nixon,  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  78.  .  .  .  Albert  Hertel,  the 
noted  German  landscape  artist,  68.  .  .  .  George 
Coulon,  vice-president  of  the  French  Council  of 
State,  74. 

February  21. — Viscount  Ouro  Preto,  the  emi- 
nent Brazilian  statesman.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Margaret 
Byers,  LL.D.,  founder  and  principal  of  Victoria 
College  (Belfast). 

February  22. — Capt.  Theodore  F.  Townsend,  a 
noted  weather  forecaster,  74. 

February  23. — Capt.  Philip  R.  Alger,  professor 
of  mathematics  at  the  Naval  Academy,  53.  .  .  . 
Col.  L.  D.  Burch,  a  well-known  agricultural  editor, 
81. 

February  24. — -Isaac  N.  Perry,  a  prominent 
Chicago  banker,  65.  .  .  .  Jules  Joseph  Lefebvre, 
the  French  painter,  78. 

February  25. — William  Alexander,  Grand  Duke 
of  Luxemburg,  60.  .  .  .  Charles  R.  Sanger,  professor 
of  chemistry  at  Harvard  LIniversity,  56.  .  .  .  Miss 
Grace  Anna  Lewis,  formerly  a  noted  naturalist,  90. 

February  26. — Ernst  Thalmann,  the  New  York 
banker,  61.  .  .  .  Frank  Stuart  Bond,  formerly 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Rail- 
road, 82.  .  .  .  Isaac  P.  Baldwin,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  under  President  Polk,  92. 

February  27. — Rev.  Charles  Lewis  Loos,  for 
many  years  president  of  Transylvania  University 
(Kentucky),  89. 

February  28. — Archbishop  Stoner,  canon  of  St. 
John  Lateran,  81.  .  .  .  Re^•.  Brother  Justin  (Ste- 
phen McAlahon)  former  president  of  the  Christian 
Brothers'  College  at  St.  Lf)uis,  78.  .  .  .  Dr.  Arthur 
Kendrick  MacDonald,  a  well-known  New  Jersey 
physician,  60. 

February  29. — George  Grossmith,  the  noted 
English  actor,  64.  .  .  .  Donald  Mackay,  a  promi- 
nent New  York  banker. 

March  i. — Edward  Blake,  formerly  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Canada,  79.  .  .  . 
Count  Holstein-Ledreborg,  a  former  prime  minis- 
ter of  Denmark,  75.  .  .  .  William  Bayard  Cutting, 
a  well-known  New  York  lawyer,  62.  .  .  .Dr.  Leon- 
ard Webber,  a  noted  New  York  physician,  74. 

March  3. — Mrs.  Annie  Yeamans,  the  actress,  76. 

March  4. — John  Taggart  Blodgett,  associate 
justice  of  the  Rhode  Island  Supreme  Court,  53. 
.  .  .  Rear-Adm.  Aubrey,  commander  of  the  Italian 
fleet  in  the  war  with  Tripoli,  63. 

March  6. — Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  Frederick  Walter 
Kitchener,  Governor  of  Bermuda,  54. 

March  10. — E.  Spencer  Blackliurn,  a  former 
Congressman  from  North  Carolina,  43. 

March  11. — James  L.  Price,  associate  justice  of 
the  Ohio  Supreme  Court,  72.  .  .  .  John  C.  Riley, 
formerly  postmaster  at  Cincinnati,  71.  .  .  .  Samuel 
M.  Bixby,  the  manufacturer  of  shoe  polishes,  78. 
.  .  .  Charles  Thompson  Harvey,  of  New  York,  an 
authority  on  elevated  railroads,  83. 

March  12. — Dr.  John  Bernhardt  Smith,  State 
entomologist  of  New  Jersey  and  professor  of  en- 
tomology at  Rutgers  College,  53. 

March  13. — Dr.  William  Sprenger,  of  New 
Haven,  a  noted  X-ra\'  expert,  64. 

March  14. — \'ice- Admiral  Jules  Marie  de  Ca- 
velier  de  Cuvervillc.  of  the  French  na\\",  78.  .  .  . 
Walter  L.  Dean,  the  marine  artist,  58. 

March  15. — Rear-Adm.  John  M.  Bowyer,  U.  S. 
N.,  retired,  recently  superintendent  of  the  Naval 
Academy,  58. 
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NO   ANSWER 

(■Senator  Dixon,  who  is  directing  the  work  at  the  Roosevelt 
headquarters,  has  repeatedly   challenged   Congressman   Mc- 


FEW  political  reforms 
have  spread  so  rapidly 
as  the  moN'ement  for  Presi- 
dential ])reference  prima- 
ries. Adopted  by  the 
voters  of  Oregon  in  the  fall 
of  1 910,  New  Jersey,  Wis- 
consin, Nebraska,  and 
North  Dakota  followed  in 
iQii,  and  California  and 
Massachuestts  in  191 2. 
Other  State  legislatures 
\vd\e  also  been  considering 
the  subject.  In  some 
Slates  the  political  party 
committees  have  volun- 
tarily jirovided  for  the  ex- 
])ression  of  the  choice  of 
the  voters  for  Presidential 
candidates.  In  one  form 
or  another,  as  many  as 
fifteen  States  ha\"e  given 
the  voters  an  opportu- 
their  choice  for  Presidential 
s  year.  Before  the  election  of 
more  States  will  doubtless  ha^•e 
ine,  or  a  national  law  will  have 
The    people    are    becoming 


fallen  into 

been    enacted 

more  and  more  interested  in  the  idea  of  being 


Kinley,  manager  of  the  Tatt  campaign  for  renomination.  to  able  tO  Say  who  shall  be  the  Candidates  ot  their 

support  the  movement  for  Presidential  Preference  primaries,  ^.        ,-        t,        ■  i        ,      •       .         i      r  i 

in  order  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Republican  party  may  parties  tor  President,  lllStead  Ot   having  SOlllC 

have  an  opportunity  to  express  their  choice  for  Presidential  onA  aIcp  tvioL-a  thf^  cf»  prtinnc  fnr   tViArn 

candidate.     The  challenge  has  not,    however,  met  with    the  "''*^  *^'^^  make  llie  SeieCUOns  lOr   inein. 

desired  response)  

From  the  Xorlh  Ameritan  (Philadelphia) 


PRIM.4RY    D.W  ,  ELFXTIOX    D.\Y 

(If  Mr.  Voter  cannot  have  something  to  say  as  to  who  his 
candidate  for  President  should  be,  perhaps  he  will  not  care 
to  vote  on  election  day) 

From  the  Tribune  (Chicago) 


"T.M    .VFRAID    TO    TRUST    MYSELF    TO    IT" 
From  the  Su>i  (Baltimorcl 
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THE   DOC   KNOWS   WHERE   THE   BAD   SPOTS   ARE! 

From  the  Journal  (Detroit) 


Again  the  world  has  been  thrilled  by  a 
polar  feat.  The  South  Pole,  left  in  lonesome 
undiscoveredness  by  the  capitulation  of  his 
Arctic  brother  to  Peary,  in  1909,  surrendered 
to  the  Norwegian  Amundsen  last  December. 
When   Scott,   the   English   explorer,   returns 


from  his  expedition,  we  may  learn  that  he 
also  reached  the  Pole,  either  before  or  after 
Amundsen;  in  fact,  the  Norwegian  declared 
this  to  be  quite  possible;  but  it  is  not  ex- 
pected that  there  will  be  any  controversy  on 
the  subject  of  priority  of  discovery. 


NOT    WHAT    HE    ORDERED.       TAKE    IT    AWAY 


THERE  S    A    REASON 

"I  fear  the  investigation  will  be  a  farce.  " — Bryan  (The  Arbitration  treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  as 

(Referring  to  the  proposed  Congressional   investigation  of  amended  by  the  Senate  last  month,  are  not  satisfactory  to 

the  "  Money  Trust ")  President  Taft) 

Frorc  the  Clobe-Democral  (St.  Louis)  From  the  Press  (New  York) 
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'CIT    OUT    DE    WAY    AN     LET    SOMEBODY    IU"X 

WHAT  CAN  run!" 

From  the  Posl-Dispalch  (St.  Louis) 


\1Y    HAT    IS    IX    THE    RING 


And  Colonel  Roosevelt  follows  it   with  his  faithful   canine, 
"  My  Policies."  for  a  fight  to  the  finish 

From  the  Saturday  Olobe  (Utica) 

Any  ordinary  ])()lilical  cum]:)aign  is  a  busy 
time  for  the  cartoonists,  but  let  Colonel 
Roosevelt  announce  that  his  "hat  is  in  the 
ring"  and  the  fight  becomes  vastly  more 
l)icturesque  and  interesting.  Each  day  con- 
tributes something  new  to  the  situation.  The 
"Knights  of  the  Pencil"  are  alert  to  catch 
every  phase  of  the  contest,  tossing  off  sheaves 
of  clever  drawings  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
])ublic.  People  may  differ  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  Colonel's  participation  in  this  year's  cam- 
l)aign,  but  it  has  made  the  cartoonists  ha])py. 


-  —  "**^_.-  *<\ 


f^/'^ 


Copyright  l)y  ll.irperiV  Brothers 


FLOOR-MANAGER  TAFT:    "HOLD  ON.  COLONEL,   YOU   CANT  DO  THE     GRIZZLY   BEAR"   WITH 

THAT  DEAR   OLD  LADY!"  From  Harper's  Weekly  (Xcw  York) 
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m:Xs^:.^:<^^g^ 


THKY   GOTTA   QUIT    KICKING      THE    COMMON    PKOPLK's 

DOG,  "popular  government "  aroun' 
From  the  North  American  (Philadelphia) 

The  Missouri  dog  song  has  rapidly  spread 
beyond  the  borders  of  its  native  State.  Its 
quaint  Unas  seem  to  have  struck  a  res})onsive 
note  in  the  popular  heart.  The  first  and 
best-known  verse  is  as  follows: 

"Every  time  I  come  to  town, 
The  boys  all  kick  m}'  dog  aroun'; 
Makes  no  difference  if  he  is  a  houn', 
They  gotta  quit  kicking  my  dog  aroun'." 

The  Democratic  State  convention  of  Mis- 
souri sang  the  song  -with  great  enthusiasm  as 
an  accompaniment  to  the  indorsement  of 
Speaker  Clark  for  President,  and  it  has  since 


W^"" 


(I'll) 


..ii'lHitil 


ANOTHER    POOR    CUR    BEING    ABUSED 
From  the  Eagle  (Brooklyn,  X.  Y.) 

become  attached  to  the  Speaker's  boom. 
Cartoonists  have  promptly  annexed  the 
"houn"'  for  their  purposes,  and  everybody's 
mongrel  is  in  turn  shown  as  being  kicked 
around.  No  doubt  this  Missouri  "dawg 
ditty"  will  become  very  popular  during  the 
Presidential  campaign,  and  doubtless,  also,  a 
number  of  people's  canines  will  get  consider- 
able abuse  before  the  campaign  is  over. 


THEY   GrOTTA    STOP 


p3B^,«4-'?=i  t<'<^*<>'^   MY  DAwcr 


SOME    STRENUOUS    KICKS    FROM    T.    R. 
From  the  Traveler  (Boston) 


OFFERING    INDIGNITY    TO    PRESIDENT    TAFT  S   XOMI- 
XATION   PF.T 

From  the  CHobe  and  Commercial  .XJrcrliser  (N'ew  York) 
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•THE  SPIRIT  OF   1912  ■ 

From  The  Flniii  Dealer  (Cleveland)] 


CHINA  "QUIEIING  DOWN" 

Tub  Empkroks  Grandmotmkr:     "Come,  child,  we  must  go  into  exile.'' 

The  Emperor:     "Please  wait  a  bit;  I  just  want  to  see  how  Sun  Yat-sen  and  Yuan  Shih-kai  arc  gomg  to- agree. 

From  Ilk  (Berlin) 


CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH 
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DON  QUIXOTE  FROM  YANKEELAND 

(A  Central  American  view  of  Secretary   Knox's  visit  to  the  Southern  republics) 
From  El  Cometa  (San  Jos6,  Costa  Rica) 

Some  of  our  Southern  neighbors  do  not 
seemoverenthusiastic  about  Secretary  Knox's 
visit.  His  diplomacy,  in  their  opinion, 
vill  avail  little  against  the  prejudice  toward 
Uncle  Sam  existing  in  certain  Latin- American 
countries,  notably  Colombia,  where  the 
Panama  revolution  still  rankles. 


WnX    UNCI.E    SAM    IXTER\ENE? 
From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis) 


INOPPORTUNE    TIME    TO    C.\LL 

(Mr.  Knox  would  better  stay  iway) 
From  the  I'osl-PispaUh  (St.  Louis) 


DR.  TALCOTT   WILLIAMS,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  PULITZER  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 


THE  FIRST  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  PUL- 
ITZER SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 


THE  trustees  of  Columbia  University, 
with  the  api)roval  of  the  Advisory 
Board  of  the  Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism, 
have  chosen  Dr.  Talcott  Williams,  of  the 
Philadelphia  Press,  to  be  the  first  director 
of  the  school.  This  appointment  has  been 
highly  commended  by  the  newspapers  of 
the  country.  Not  only  is  Dr.  Williams  a 
trained  newspaper  worker  of  long  and  varied 
experience,  but  his  eminence  as  a  scholar 
and  writer  of  versatility,  as  an  inspiring  and 
instructive  speaker,  and  as  a  citizen  deeply 
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concerned  with  the  i)roblems  of  American 
education,  makes  his  selection  as  head  of  the 
new  School  of  Journalism  most  appro])riate. 
Dr.  Williams  is  the  son  *of  missionar>' 
jwrents;  he  was  born  in  Turkey,  on  July 
20,  1849.  He  was  educated  partly  abroad 
and  partly  in  this  country,  and  was  graduated 
from  Amherst  College  in  1S73.  During  his 
college  days  he  had  been  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Amherst  Student,  and  immediately 
after  graduation  he  began  work  on  the  New 
York  World  as  "space"  reporter.     He  soon 
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obtained  a  place  on  the  city  staff  and  within 
a  few  years  became  the  Albany  correspondent 
of  the  World,  then  night  editor,  and  later 
Washington  correspondent.  He  also  served 
for  a  time  in  the  Washington  bureau  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  and  in  1879  becam.e  editorial 
writer  on  the  Springfield  Republican.  From 
1 88 1  to  the  present  time  he  has  been  associate 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Press. 

Dr.  Williams  has  found  time  to  do  much 
writing  in  the  held  of  art  and  dramatic 
criticism  and  book  reviewing.  His  contri- 
butions to  the  magazines  have  been  numerous 
and  important.  Some  of  the  articles  that 
he  has  written  for  the  Rex'iew  of  Re\'iews, 
notably  those  on  Turkey  and  the  Eastern 
Question,  are  encyclopaedic  in  the  range  and 
accuracy  of  their  information,  and  far  more 
than  encyclopcedic  in  vigor  of  expression. 

The  extent  and  minuteness  of  Dr.  Williams' 
knowledge  on  archaeological  and  Oriental  top- 
ics is  a  constant  marvel  to  his  friends.  He 
has  twice  collected  anthropological  material 


in  Morocco  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
and  has  published  a  number  of  papers  on 
Morocco  and  the  Arabic  language. 

Dr.  Williarns'  scholarship  has  not  made 
him  in  any  sense  a  recluse;  for  he  is  acti\eh^ 
interested  in  many  forms  of  practical  phi- 
lanthropy in  the  city  of  Philadelphia;  is  a 
trustee  of  Amherst  College;  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation;  an  officer  of  the.  Armstrong 
Association,  and  a  member  of  numerous 
clubs  and  societies  interested  in  political 
and  social  reform.  He  is  widely  known  as  a 
public  speaker,  having  given  many  public 
addresses  which  have  displayed  imagination 
and  originality,  as  well  as  the  remarkable 
erudition  for  which  he  is  famous.  In  con- 
nection with  his  duties  as  director  of  the 
Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism  Dr.  Williams 
will  personally  supervise  the  instruction 
given  in  the  history  and  ethics  of  journalism. 
He  will  begin  his  acti\'e  duties  at  the  school 
in  September  next. 


A    BUSINESS   MAN'S   VIEW   OF  THE 
PROGRESSIVE   MOVEMENT 


THE  great  question  before  the  people  of  and  progressive  opinions  upon  subjects  that 
the  United  States  is  the  government's  he  has  studied  for  many  years  from  the  practi- 
relation  to  business.  The  tariff  is  one  phase  cal  standpoint.' 
of  this  question,  the  control  of  trusts  is  an- 
other, and  the  reform  of  our  currency  and 
banking  system  is  still  another.  Mr.  George 
W.  Perkins,  who  ten  years  ago  was  the  fore- 
most advocate  among  business  men  in  this 
country  of  corporation  publicity,  and  who 
did  more  than  any  man  outside  of  official  life 
to  bring  about  the  creation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  with  its 
Bureau  of  Corporations,  has  also  for  years 
earnestly  advocated  a  scheme  of  federal 
license  and  control  for  great  corporations, 
with  an  industrial  commission  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  with  federal  charters  for  large 
business  enterprises,  as  a  probable  later  step. 
Mr.  Perkins'  position  has  deserved  the  sup- 
port and  respect  of  business  men  great  and 
small  throughout  the  land.  For  a  number  of 
weeks  past  he  has  been  one  of  the  most  active 
and  conspicuous  leaders  in  the  mox-ement  to 
secure  the  Republican  nomination  for  Colonel 
Roosevelt.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Perkins  is  a 
director  in  more  than  one  large  corporation 
does  not  disqualify  him  from  having  sound 
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Mr.  Perkins  has  only  recently  returned 
from  a  transcontinental  trip  made  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  public  sentiment 
in  the  Western  States  on  political  and  eco- 
nomic questions.  In  the  course  of  this  jour- 
ney Mr.  Perkins  met  men  of  almost  every 
calling  and  station  in  life,  and  conversed  with 
several  thousands  of  them  on  trains,  at  rail- 
road stations  and  hotels,  and  wherever  op- 
poftuhity  might  offer,  in  order  to  get  repre- 
sentative expressions  of  opinion  wherever 
possible. 

In  an  interview  granted  to  the  New  York 
Times,  in  which  he  summed  up  his  observa- 
tions on  this  journey,  Mr.  Perkins  expressed 
his  conviction  that  in  the  approaching  Presi- 
dential campaign  the  West  is  very  slightly 
concerned  with  party  issues  and  distinctions 
as  such,  but  fully  determined  that  the  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency  must  be  "progres- 
sive." So  far  as  the  Republican  party  is  con- 
cerned, the  West  feels  that  its  confidence  has 
been  violated  by  the  failure  of  the  party  to 
live  up  to  its  pledges  made  four  years  ago  in 
the  Chicago  platform,  especially  as  regards 
the  tariff  and  the  trusts.  The  Republican 
party  expressed  itself  as  in  favor  of  amending 
the  Sherman  law,  and  indicated  that  com- 
panies having  the  power  and  influence  to 
affect  monopolies  should  be  supervised  and 
controlled  by  the  federal  government.  "The 
Democrats  at  that  time,"  continued  Mr.  Per- 
kins, "had  a  plank  in  their  platform  which 
was  intended  to  prevent  any  company  from 
getting  control  of  more  than  50  per  cent,  of 
the  total  amount  of  any  product,  and  now  we 
are  seeing  the  Republican  party,  which  won 
at  the  polls,  not  only  forsaking  its  own  plat- 
form, but  actually  picking  up  the  Demo- 
cratic plank.  The  Standard  Oil  and  Ameri- 
can Tobacco  dissolution  fiascos  are  the  result. 
All  through  the  Western  country  the  people 
are  absolutely  out  ot  patience  with  the  disso- 
lution of  corporations,  and  they  think  that  the 
present  method  is  no  solution  of  the  trust 
problem  at  all." 

Mr.  Perkins  declared  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  federal  regulation  of  trusts  would  again  be 
an  issue  in  the  campaign,  in  spite  of  the  recent 
interpretation  of  the  Sherman  law  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  "The  country',"  he  says, 
"will  line  up  for  federal  regulation  of  the 
trusts,  and  what  is  more,  will  put  it  through, 
I  think,  under  a  progressive  leader.  The 
Supreme  Court  decision  will  have  to  make 
way  for  constructive  legislation." 

In  a  full  statement  of  Mr.  Perkins'  pro- 
posed business  remedies,   which  appears  in 


the  Saturday  Evenin}^  Post  for  March  16, 
he  says: 

What  the  present  situation  needs  is  immediate 
constructive  legislation;  and  such  a  program 
does  not  present  insurmountable  difiiculties.  Its 
solution  would  be  comparatively  easy  and  prompt 
if  we  could  have  a  little  more  patriotism  and  a 
little  less  politics.  If  our  legislative  friends  really 
want  to  stop  playing  politics  for  personal  or  part\' 
gain  and  do  something  of  a  constructi\'e  nature  for 
the  country,  they  need  but  to  follow  precedents 
that  are  already  established,  and  that  are  well 
understood  and  approved  by  the  people.  No  ex- 
Ijeriments  on  a  large  and  doubtful  scale  are  neces- 
.sary.  Congress  in  a  very  short  time  could  adopt 
a  policy  that  would  give  both  immediate  and  pros- 
pcctixe  relief;  and  this  could  be  done  by  working 
somewiiat  along  the  following  lines: 

First — Create  at  once,  in  or  out  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  a  business  court 
or  controlling  commission  composed  largely  of 
exjK-rienced  business  men. 

Second — (jive  this  body  power  to  license  corpo- 
rations doing  an  interstate  or  international  busi- 
ness. 

Third — Make  such  license  depend  on  the  ability 
of  a  corporation  to  comply  with  conditions  laid 
down  by  Congress  when  creating  such  commission 
and  with  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  commission  itself. 

Fourth — Make  publicity,  both  licfore  and  after 
the  license  is  issued,  the  essential  feature  of  these 
rules  and  regukitions.  Require  each  comj^any  to 
secure  the  ap])r<)\'al  of  said  commission  of  all  its 
affairs,  from  its  capitalization  to  its  business  yiTuc- 
tices.  In  the  beginning,  lay  down  only  broad 
principles,  with  a  view  to  elaborating  and  perfect- 
ing them  as  conditions  recjuire. 

Fifth — Make  the  violation  of  such  rules  and 
regulations  punishable  by  the  imprisonment  ot 
individuals  rather  than  by  the  revocation  of  the 
license  of  the  company,  ado])ting  in  this  respect 
the  method  of  procedure  against  national  banks 
in  case  of  wrongdoing. 

Mr.  Perkins  further  proposes  that  the  House 
and  Senate  join  at  once  in  appointing  a  com- 
mission to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  Sher- 
man law  and  the  various  suggestions  that 
have  been  made  regarding  its  repeal,  amend- 
ment, and  amplification.  The  same  commis- 
sion should  also  study  and  report  on  the  wis- 
dom and  practicability  of  a  national  incor- 
])oration  act. 

As  a  result  of  these  relief  measures  we 
should  have,  in  place  of  a  series  of  long-drawn- 
out  lawsuits,  an  effective  board  of  control 
with  power  to  license  such  companies  as  were 
clearly  working  for  and  not  against  public 
interest.  Such  business  concerns  as  could 
not,  or  did  not  wish  to  meet  this  test,  would 
then  have  no  right  to  complain  if  proceedings 
were  instituted  against  them  under  the  Sher- 
man law.  As  Mr.  Perkins  puts  it:  "The  wreck- 
ing crew  has  been  working  overtime;  is  it  not 
time  to  put  a  construction  gang  on  the  job?  " 


CAMPAIGNING   FOR  THE   NOMI- 
NATION 

BY  ARTHUR   WALLACE   DUNN 


OXP^  of  the  mo>t  interestino;  features  of  the 
preliminary  Presidential  campaign  is  the 
establishment  of  headquarters  in  charge  of  a 
campaign  manager  for  each  of  the  men  in  the 
field  for  the  nomination  in  both  political  par- 
ties. All  the  men  who  are  either  active  or 
receptive  candidates  have  organizations  with 
ofificers  and  assistants  very  much  like  those  of 
a  national  committee  after  the  nomination 
has  been  made.  E^'ery  man  who  seeks  the 
nomination  for  President  or  is  i)ut  forward 
by  his  friends  has  a  "headquarters,"  a  "cam- 
paign manager,"  with  assistants,  secretaries, 
clerks,  stenographers,  telephones,  and  most 
important  of  all,  a  jiublicity  bureau  with 
press  agents. 

ACTIVITY    CKNTERS    AT    WASHINGTON 

As  Washington  is  just  now  the  center  of 
political  interest  it  is  natural  that  the  head- 
quarters of  Presidential  aspirants  should  be 
established  in  the  naticmal  capital,  and  every 
man  who  is  seriously  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  nomination  by  either  political 
party  has  a  headquarters  in  Washington 
equipped  with  all  the  accessories  of  a  na- 
tional committee  after  a  Presidential  cam- 
paign is  in  full  blast.  Some  are  more  elabo- 
rate than  others.  Several  are  conducted  on 
a  small  scale,  but  in  all  essentials  the  canvass 
for  delegates  to  the  two  national  con\'entions 
is  conducted  in  much  the  same  manner  as  is 
the  canvass  by  the  two  leading  parties  after 
the  actual  election  campaign  has  opened. 

Washington  is  practically  ignored  politic- 
ally after  the  conventions,  but  during  the  pre- 
liminaries the  seat  of  government  is  the  scene 
of  great  acti\'ity  on  the  part  of  the  friends 
of  the  different  candidates  for  the  nomi- 
nations. This  year  the  activity  has  been 
increased  by  reason  of  opening  headquarters 
for  every  man  who  is  a  conspicuous  i)ossi- 
bility.  Suites  of  rooms  in  business  blocks 
or  hotels  haA'e  been  engaged  and  occupied; 
banners  ha\'e  been  flung  to  the  breeze; 
literary  bureaus  organized,  and  all  the  ma- 
chinery of  a  political  canvass  provided  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  before  the  people  the 
advantage  of  each  candidate. 
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A  CHAMP  ci.ark;  banner  across  a  washixctux 

STREET 

What  has  been  done  in  Washington  on  a 
comparatively  large  scale  has  been  dupli- 
cated in  a  smaller  way  in  several  other  large 
cities.  In  regard  to  at  least  two  candidates 
the  principal  headquarters  have  been  estab- 
lished in  cities  other  than  the  national  capi- 
tal, although  the  most  effective  campaigning 
is  performed  in  Washington.  ^Nlore  espe- 
cially is  this  true  in  regard  to  the  publicity 
department.  As  all  the  large  dail}-  papers  in 
the  country  are  represented  by  correspond- 
ents stationed  in  Washington  there  is  a  better 
opportunity  to  di.stribute  campi\ign  literature 
which  is  prepared  daily  and  given  out  for 
publication  from  the  different  bureaus. 

THE    manager's    DIFFICULT    TASK 

The  principal  duty  of  the  campaign  man- 
ager is  to  see  the  important  men  of  his  party 
and  secure  their  support  for  his  candidate; 
to  set  in  motion  the  machinerv  which  will 
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secure  delegates;  to  checkmate  the  other 
campaign  managers;  to  recei\-e  reports;  give 
directions;  consult  with  his  candidate  and 
communicate  the  candidate's  wishes  to  his 
supporters;  and  generally  to  be  ready  at  all 
times  to  reinforce  wavering  lines  and  send 
out  lieutenants  to  direct  held  operations.  It 
is  no  easy  task  and  oftentimes  the  campaign 
manager  is  blamed  for  lack  of  success.  In 
these  days  it  is  impossible  to  accomplish 
very  much  by  distributing  large  amounts  of 
money, — that  is,  compared  to  what  was  done 
in  the  former  campaigns  where  State  and  dis- 
trict delegates  were  procured  by  lavish  ex- 
penditure. But  sinews  of  war  are  necessary. 
Headquarters  cannot  be  maintained,  pub- 
licity bureaus  equipped,  and  scouts  sent  to 
different  sections  of  the  country  without  a 
reasonable  outlay.  The  campaign  headquar- 
ters cannot  be  conducted  without  the  aid  of 
friends  of  the  candidates  who  are  willing  to 
contribute  more  or  less  liberally.  But  the  re- 
strictions upon  e.xpenditures  for  political  pur- 
poses as  well  as  the  more  modern  methods  em- 
ployed make  it  impossible  to  use  large  amounts 
of  money  corruptly, — a  practice  that  formerly 
disgraced  several  national  conventions. 

"publicity"  work 

Political  headquarters  now  mean  "cam- 
paigns of  education '"  more  than  anything  else. 
For  that  reason  the  publicity  bureaus  become 
the  most  important  part  of  their  organization. 
Such  is  particularly  the  case  this  year.  Pri- 
marily the  press  agent  seeks  the  exploitation 
of  his  candidate  through  the  daily  papers  and 
the  papers  are  furnished  Avith  e\-erything 
that  may  be  considered,  or  mistaken  for, 
"live"  news.  Attention  is  given  also  to  the 
papers  using  "plates'"  and  "ready  prints." 
By  this  method  the  smaller  dailies  and  coun- 
try weeklies  are  reached.  Papers  willing  to 
publish  articles  in  favor  of  a  particular  candi- 
date are  furnished  reading  matter  in  "plates " 
which  saves  them  the  cost  of  composition. 
In  this  way  the  paper  is  relieved  from  ex- 
pense and  the  press  agent  secures  the  very 
best  kind  of  publicity,  for  the  smaller  dailies 
and  weeklies  reach  just  the  kind  of  people 
the  campaign  managers  desire  to  influence. 

From  the  publicity  bureau  of  the  different 
campaign  headquarters  there  is  a  constant 
stream  of  typewritten  sheets  setting  forth 
the  advantages  of  the  particular  candidate 
who  is  being  served ;  showing  how  he  is  gain- 
ing strength  daily;  giving  copies  of  telegrams 
from  States,  districts,  and  counties  where 
preferences  have  been  declared;,  statements 


of  different  managers  refuting  pre\'ious  state- 
ments of  other  managers;  challenges  and 
counter  challenges;  interviews  with  promi- 
nent men  who  tell  how  the  candidate  is 
sweeping  this  or  that  section  of  the  country; 
and  in  fact  CA-erything  that  can  by  any  possi- 
bility aid  a  candidate  is  put  forth  from  his 
headquarters.  Not  the  smallest  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  publicity  bureau  is  to  keep  track 
of  the  preliminary  polls,  the  straw  votes,  and 
such  other  indications  as  may  show  the  state 
of  the  public  pulse  and  prove  the  growing 
strength  of  the  candidate.  In  fact  it  would 
appear  to  be  the  most  important  function 
of  a  campaign  manager  and  his  loyal  press 
bureau  to  make  claims  and  exhibit  confidence 
that  cannot  be  shaken  by  any  consideration. 
In  this  respect  the  political  headquarters  in 
the  contest  for  the  nominations  do  not  differ 
from  the  national  committee  headquarters 
in  the  midst  of  the  campaign  for  election. 

THE    REPUBLICAN    QU.\RTETTE 

In  the  Republican  party  there  are  four  men 
who  have  political  headquarters, — President 
Taft,  former  President  Roosevelt,  Senator 
La  FoUette  and  Senator  Cummins.  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  that  one  could  scarcely 
say  that  Senator  Cummins  has  a  political 
headquarters,  unless  that  which  is  maintained 
in  Des  IMoines,  taking  care  of  the  Senator's 
interests  in  Iowa,  could  be  so  designated.  In 
Washington  the  rooms  occupied  by  Senator 
Cummins  in  the  Senate  office  building  are  the 
only  semblance  of  headquarters  in  the  East 
and  the  office  force  consists  of  those  regularly 
employed  in  taking  care  of  his  official  affairs. 

Friends  of  Robert  M.  La  Follette  were 
first  to  establish  headquarters  for  the  cam- 
paign of  191 2.  For  several  months  a  large 
force  has  been  at  work  in  an  office  building 
in  Washington  while  the  publicity  bureau 
was  very  active.  The  La  Follette  headquar- 
ters has  been  in  charge  of  Walter  L.  Houser 
with  Len  F.  Haines  as  the  press  agent.  This 
bureau  was  generally  supported  by  many 
men  who  turned  to  Roosevelt  as  soon  as  it 
was  known  that  former  President  Roosevelt 
would  accept  a  nomination.  In  a  number  of 
Western  cities  there  are  local  organizations 
which  might  be  called  branches  of  the  main 
La  Follette  headquarters  in  Washington. 

It  was  only  after  the  information  was  defi- 
nite that  Colonel  Roose\-elt  would  accept  the 
nomination  that  headquarters  were  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  securing  delegates  to 
renominate  William  H.  Taft.  Hon.  William 
B.  McKinley,  a  member  of  Congress  from 
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Illinois,  and  who  was  chairman  of  the  Re- 
])ublican  Congressional  Campaign  Commit- 
tee in  1908  and  iQio,  was  selected  by  Presi- 
dent Taft  to  take  charge  of  his  campaign  for 
renomination.  A  large  number  of  rooms  at 
one  of  the  leading  hotels  in  Washington  was 
selected  for  headf|uarters  and  the  usual  polit- 
ical force  engaged.  LeRoy  T.  Vernon  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  publicity  bureau,  and 
from  the  beginning  typewriters  have  thun- 
dered against  Roose\elt  and  his  supporters. 
There  is  also  a  Taft  bureau  in  Chicago,  but 
the  real  Taft  campaign  is  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  McKinley  in  Washington. 

In  a  Washington  office  building  about  two 
blocks  from  the  Taft  headquarters  is  the 
"Roosevelt  National  Committee,"  with  Sen- 
ator Joseph  M.  Dixon  of  Montana  in  charge 
as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 
The  Washington  bureau,  while  most  impor- 
tant, is  a  branch,  as  the  chairman  of  the  main 
Roosevelt  committee,  Alexander  H.  Re\ell, 
has  a  headquarters  in  Chicago.  There  is  also 
a  branch  in  New  York.  Oscar  King  Davis  is 
in  charge  of  the  publicity  work  at  the  Roose- 
velt Washington  headquarters,  though  Sena- 
tor Dixon,  being  also  owner  of  a  news]^ai)er, 
does  a  large  amount   of  the  publicity  work 


Pliolograpll  by  tlic  Aiiient.m  Press  Asscci.ition,  N't-vv  York 
LEROY    T.    VERNON 
(Head  of  the  Taft  ■'  puhlicity  bureau  "  at  Washington) 


I  upyriglit  hy  Il,uris\-  l>\ini;.   W  ,isiiiiii;Mtn 

HON.    WII.I.IAM    B.    \rcKINLKV    OF    U.UNOIS 
I  In  charge  <if  President  Taffs  campaign  for  renomination) 

himseli.  It  may  be  remarked  in  i)assing  that 
a  good  supi)ly  of  Roosevelt  political  news 
will  emanate  from  the  Outlook  office  and 
Oyster  Bay. 

lOlR    DEMOCR.\TS    ALSO    IN    TIIK    FIELD 

Only  four  as]>irants  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  have  established  headquarters 
as  this  is  written.  They  are  Governor  Har- 
mon, Governor  Wilson,  Speaker  Clark,  and 
Chairman  Underwood.  While  it  is  almost 
certain  that  four  other  men  will  be  at  least 
"favorite  son"  candidates  in  the  Baltimore 
Cv)nvention,  only  these  four  are  now  consid- 
ered serious  possibilities. 

Governor  Judson  Harmon  was  one  of  the 
first  Democrats  to  be  brought  forward  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination, 
and  months  before  other  men  were  active  a 
press  bureau  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  sending 
forth  a  large  amount  of  literature  which  was 
intended  to  keep  the  people  informed  that 
the  Ohio  governor  was  in  the  field.  The  ac- 
tive Ohio  manager  for  Go\ernor  Harmon  is 
Hugh  L.  Nichols.  Later  there  was  a  con- 
gressional organization  with  Senator  Pome- 
rene  in  charge,  and  then  came  the  inevitable 
headquarters  in  Washington  with  former  Con- 
gressman Robert  P.  Gordon  as  manager  and 
Charles   A.    Cottrell   as   press   agent.      The 
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Photograph  by  H.irris  &  Iiwing,  Washington 

SENATOR   JOSEPH  M.   DIXON  OF  MONTANA 

(Chairman  of  the  Roosevelt  National  Committee) 


Harmon  headquarters  is  rather  modest,  oc- 
cupying a  few  rooms  at  a  hotel  with  only  a 
few  of  the  usual  cam])aip;n  accessories. 

The  principal  headquarters  of  Governor 
Woodrow  Wilson  was  established  in  one  of 
the  big  office  buildings  on  lower  Broadway  in 
New  York  early  in  the  canvass, 
that  Wm.  F.  AlcCombs  began 
which  extended  all  over  the  country.  When 
it  became  api)arent  that  any  candidate  with 
any  pretensions  to  success  must  ha\'e  head- 
quarters in  Washington  the  Wilson  manager 
established  a  branch  in  the  capital,  with 
Thomas  J.  Pence  in  charge,  who  also  became 
the  publicity  agent. 

Probably  the  most  unpretentious  cam- 
paign headquarters  in  Washington  is  that 
conducted  in  the  interest  of  Speaker  Cham]) 
Clark.  In  a  few  rooms  at  a  modest  hotel  the 
friends  of  the  Speaker  work  for  his  nomina- 
tion for  President.  Former  Senator  Fred  T. 
Dubois  is  the  manager  and  H.  N.  Price  the 
publicity  agent.  At  St.  Louis  there  is  another 
Clark  headquarters,  which  is  designed  to 
reach  the  voters  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

A  large  suite  of  rooms  in  a  Washington 
office  building  houses  the  headquarters  of 
Oscar  W.  Underwood,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  Senator  John 
H.  Bankhead,  of  Alabama,  is  the  campaign 


manager,  and  the  publicity 
bureau  is  in  charge  of 
Thomas  M.  Owen.  There 
is  an  Underwood  head- 
quarters in  New  York  and 
branch  organizationsin 
nearly  every  Southern  State. 

REAPPEARANCE    OF   THE 
HANGER-ON 

A  few  weeks  prior  to  the 
national  conventions  the 
se\eral  headquarters  will 
pick  up  bag  arid  baggage  and 
move  to  the  convention 
cities.  The  different  organ- 
izations behind  Taft,  Roose- 
velt.  La  Follette,  and 
Cummins,  with  managers 
and  press  bureaus,  will  move 
to  Chicago.  The  managers 
and  publicity  agents  of  Har- 
mon, Wilson,  Clark,  and 
Underwood  will  move  to 
Baltimore.  From  each 
headquarters  in  those  cities 
will  iDe  issued  the  same 
claims,  the  same  sort  of 
asseverations  and  denials, 
and,  in  fact,  the  activities  that  have  been 
going  on  for  months,  principally  in  Wash- 
ington, will  be  transferred  to  the  cities 
where  the  nominations  are  to  be  made. 

An  interesting  feature  about  these  different 

headquarters  is  the  quadrennial  appearance  of 

It  was  there   the  political  hangers-on  who  come  to  the  sur- 

a   cam])aign    face  regularly  with  every  Presidential   cam- 


PhotOKrapli  In-  Harris  .S;  liwiutr.  «  avliinirton 

MR.    MEDILL   McCORMICK    OF   CHICAGO 
(Active  in  Roosevelt  "  publicity"  work) 
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Pli-ju)grapl\  uy  H.irria  &  liwiii^,  ^\■aslunglon 

HON.    ROBERT    P.    GORDON 
(Governor  Harmon's  manager) 


paign.  Their  faces  are  familiar,  although 
their  names  may  be  unknown  to  most  of  those 
who  see  them.  They  scent  a  political  cam- 
paign from  afar  and  take  their  places  in  the   keepers,  guards,  messengers,  chair-warmers 


rliLttograi>ti  bi  Harris^  liuiiiii,  Wasliiii^ilnn 

SENATOR   JOHN    H.    B.\NKHE.AO 
(Chairman  Underwood's  manager) 

outer  rooms,  in  the  lobbies,  and  act  as  door- 
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EX-SENATOR  FRED.  T.  DUBOIS 
(Speaker  Champ  Clark's  manager) 
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TOTHE  EDITOR:-  Th«  following  matter  is  sent  you  f)-om  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Headquartsrs,    No.  42  Broadway,   N«w  York  Olty.     Ws  wouW 
appreclato  a  copy  of  your  paper  oontalnins  any  reference  to  Oovernor  Woodrow  Wilson. 


Gov.  Wilson's  Strength  these  editors 
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The  Real  Significance  ot 
the  Oldahoma  Victory 
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SbouM  Be  Nomlnalrd.  ot  lite  (ovenwr 


A  SELECTION  OF  WILSON   "LITERATURE" 

(Thousands  of  these  documents  are  distributed  daily  throughout  the  country) 


or  in  some  capacity  which  attaches  them  to   doing  the  work.     A   Presidential   campaign 

the    pay-roll.       When    the    candidates    are  would  be  incomplete  without  them. 

named  they  will  swarm  about  the  national 

committee    rooms,    still    seeking   connection   the  people  will  have  something  to  say 

with  the  pay-roll  and  endeavoring   to  shine 

in  the  light  of  the  big  politicians  who  are       The  activity  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
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pushing  the  claims  of  different  candidates  for 
President,  the  estabhshment  of  the  several 
political  headquarters,  with  publicity  bureaus- 
and  other  means  of  reaching  the  people,  has 
one  particularly  interesting  phase.  Although 
only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the 
States  have  presidential  preference  primaries, 
these  activities  indicate  that  after  all  the 
people  will  have  a  great  deal  to  say  in  the  se- 
lection of  delegates.  It  means  that  the  cam- 
paign managers  desire  to  get  information  to 
the  people  and  influence  them  by  presenting 
the  good  qualities  their  favorites  possess, 
and,  also,  which  is  a  part  of  the  game,  to 
show  the  disadvantages  of  their  rivals.  It 
means  that  to  a  great  extent  the  old  "gum- 
shoe" methods  do  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  an  intelligent  electorate.  No  longer  can 
agents  be  sent  quietly  about  different  States 
setting    up    the   pins   and    laying   the  wires 


I'holojirapli  by  the  Aiiiericau  Pre^s  Association.  New  York 
MR.    CHARLES    A.    COTTRELL 
(Harmon  press  agent  at  the  Washington  headquarters) 

years  that  method  has  prevailed  and  even 
this  year  it  has  worked  successfully  in  one 
party  in  many  of  the  Southern  States  where 
the  selection  of  delegates  is  in  the  control  of 
a  handful  of  men,  generally  federal  ofifice- 
holders.  But  for  the  remainder  of  the  coun- 
try the  whole  tendency  has  been  to  go  direct 
to  the  people,  and  even  where  there  are  no' 
preference  primaries  the  campaign  manager 
of  a  Presidential  aspirant,  has  found  it  desir- 
able to  go  before  the  people  in  the  public  press 
and  pamphlets  and  convince  them  that  the 
candidate  he  is  supporting  merits  their  suf- 
frage. Although  there  is  yet  quite  a  distance 
to  nation-wide  Presidential  preference  pri- 
maries, the  latest  campaign  methods  em- 
ployed show  the  tendency  of  the  times.  In 
the  future,  especially  when  the  people  will 
e.xpress  their  preference  for  Presidential  can- 
didates in  primaries  in  all  the  States,  what 
seems  an  unusual  condition  at  present,  the 
numerous  headquarters  for  candidates  will 
probably  be  extended  and  established  in  all 
States  during  the  preliminaries  of  a  Presiden- 
through  the  agency  of  the  State  and  local   tial  campaign  when  delegates  are  chosen  t- 


MR.    WILLIAM   F.   McCOMBS 

(Who  began  to  campaign  for  Governor  Wilson  last  August) 
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bosses   for  the   election   of 


delegates. 


For   represent  the  people  at  national  conventions. 


CAPTAIN  AMUNDSEN  AND  THE  CREW  OF  THE    'FRAIVI' 

AMUNDSEN'S  CONQUEST  OF  THE 

SOUTH   POLE 


THE  entire  world  was  electrified  by  the 
cablegram  from  Hol>art,  Tasmania,  on 
the  morning  of  March  S,  announcing  the  fact 
that,  some  time  between  December  14  and  17, 
Captain  Roald  Amundsen  had  attained  the 
South  Pole.  With  four  men  and  eighteen  dogs, 
from  his  ship,  the  Fram,  Captain  Amundsen 
crossed  the  great  Ice  Barrier  and  reached 
the  southernmost  ])()int  of  this  planet  in  tifty- 
five  days.  According  to  the  most  accurate 
indication  of  his  instruments  he  was  at  the 
South  Pole  at  three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon 
of  December  14.  On  the  \ast  plateau,  10,500 
feet  above  sea  level,  which  the  explorer 
named  King  Haakon  Land,  Amundsen  un- 
furled the  Norwegian  flag.  There  was  a  light 
breeze  blowing  at  that  time,  he  tells  us,  and 
the  temj^erature  was  only  g.4  degrees  below 
zero  (Fahrenheit),  although  he  reports  that 
previously  the  thermometer  had  drop])ed 
to  76  degrees  below.  Li  simjile,  direct,  elo- 
quent language,  without  superfluous  words, 
given  in  detail  to  the  London  Daily  Chronicle 
and  the  New  York  Times,  which  purchased 
the  exclusive  rights  of  Captain  Amundsen's 
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story  for  F.ngland  and  the  United  States  re- 
spectively, the  descendant  of  the  Vikings  tells 
of  the  triumph  of  his  ambition.  For  three 
days  almo.st  every  hour  they  took  observa- 
tions to  verify  their  position.  This-  much  is 
certain,  says  Amundsen,  "we  obser\ed  the 
pole  as  close  as  it  is  in  human  power  to  do  it 
with  the  instruments  we  had."  He  reports 
"astonishing  meteorological  observations," 
which  will  be  "a  matter  of  a  professional 
l^rivate  report." 

Until  Cai)tain  Amundsen's  full  report  is 
made  ]:)ublic,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  estimate 
the  exact  scientific  \alue  of  his  achievement. 
Locating  the  world's  southernmost  point  is 
in  itself,  of  course,  a  sj^lendid  feat.  But  in 
addition  much  new  light  will  be  thrown  upon 
geological  and  meteorological  questions  by 
the  observations  Amundsen  made.  Weather 
e\])erts  agree  that  the  Antarctic  continent  is 
a  region  "full  of  possible  causation  in  many 
fields  of  scientific  i)henomena."  They  pre- 
dict that  a  more  definite  knowledge  of  the 
wind  currents  of  the  south  polar  region  will 
be  of  immense  value  in  tracing  the  origin 
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and  behavior  of  storms  all  over  the  world. 
Amundsen  established  the  fact  that  it  is  prob- 
ably always  calm  at  the  South  Pole.  The 
terrible  blizzards  experienced  by  Shackleton 
and  other  Antarctic  explorers,  he  asserts,  are 
not  prevalent  in  the  immediate  region  of  the 
pole  itself.  He  discovered  new  mountains 
and  established  the  connection  between 
chains  already  known  to  exist.  He  learned 
a  great  deal  about  the  glaciers  and  observed 
enough  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  celebrated 
Ross  Ice  Barrier,  which  is  now  known  to  be 
more  than  800  feet  thick  and  to  cover  an  area 
larger  than  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire  combined. 

Even  when  the  full  results  of  the  expedi- 
tions of  Amundsen  and  Scott  are  made  pub- 
lic, however,  there  will  still  remain  the  fact 
that  the  interior  behind  the  8000  miles  of 
Antarctic  coast  line,  with  an  area  twice  as 
large  as  that  of  Europe,  is  a  practically  un- 
known land.  Even  its  general  structure  is 
still  largely  a  matter  of  speculation. 

Captain  Amundsen  left  Buenos  Aires  on 
his  present  trip  late  in  1910,  with  a  small 
party  of  Norwegians,  all  experienced  in  Arctic 
work,  and  particularly  proficient  with  skiis, 
which  were  thought  to  be  of  great  advantage 
in  traversing  the  glaciers.  He  also  took  with 
him  more  than  100  dogs.  On  February  10, 
191 1,  he  tells  us  in  his  narrative,  they  left 
their  winter  cjuarters,  having  landed  from 
the  Fram  some  weeks  before,  and  proceeded 
southward.  Their  winter  camp  was  well  pro- 
visioned, sanitary,  and  well  lighted  and 
heated.  Amundsen  made  use  of  many  mod- 
ern scientific  appliances  never  employed  be- 
fore in  the  polar  regions.  He  found  particu- 
larly satisfactory  a  new  electric  lamp  which, 
he  reports,  not  only  supplied  him  during  the 
long  winter  night  with  light  equal  to  200  can- 
dle power,  but  kept  the  temperature  of  the 
huts  uniform  at  68  degrees  Fahrenheit,  while 
outside  the  thermometer  was  indulging  in 
subzero  flights  of  76  degrees.  "Alcohol  of 
every  kind  was  absolutely  barred  on  the 
journey."  From  mid-February  to  mid-April 
the  route  as  far  south  as  the  80th  parallel  was 
marked  with  flags  indicating  caches  of  food. 
The  men  spent  the  southern  winter  on  the 
Ice  Barrier.  The  long  night,  four  months  of 
darkness  from  April  22  to  August  24,  was  de- 
voted to  overhauling  the  outfit  and  in  scien- 
tific work. 

In  mid-October,  with  four  associates  and 
eighteen  dogs,  Amundsen  started  southward. 
He  passed  Shackleton's  "farthest  south," 
III  statute  units  from  the  pole,  on  December 
8,  six  days  before  he  reached  the  goal.    Com- 


CAPT.AIN    RO.^LD    AMUXDSEX 
(Discoverer  of  the  Northwest  Passage  and  of  the  South  Pole) 

pared  with  the  experiences  of  other  polar  ex- 
plorers, Amundsen  and  his  party  had  a  com- 
paratively easy  time  on  their  trip,  and  when 
the  party  reached  Hobart  on  the  return  jour- 
ney, they  were  found  to  be  in  excellent  phys- 
ical condition  and  good  spirits. 

The  attainment  of  the  northernmost  point 
of  our  planet  by  Peary,  on  April  6,  igoq,  left 
the  South  Pole  the  supreme  goal  of  adventur- 
ous humanity.  The  North  Pole,  Peary  dem- 
onstrated, is  in  the  midst  of  a  hollow  which 
holds  the  polar  sea,  and  there  is  no  land  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Polp  itself.  The 
South  Pole,  on  the  contrary,  is  situated  on  a 
substantially  founded  continent  which  rises 
in  the  center  of  a  vast  plateau  10,000  feet  or 
more  above  sea  level.  Shackleton  proved 
this  in  igog.  This  continent,  surrounded  by 
what  is  known  as  the  Ross  Ice  Barrier,  lies, 
apparently,  at  equal  distance  from  the  ex- 
tremities of  Africa,  Australia,  and  South 
America.  It  is  nearest  to  the  last-named  con- 
tinent. Cape  Horn  being  only  about  600  miles 
away. 

The  Antarctic  continent  has  been  estimated 
to  be  at  least  twice  as  large  as  Europe.  The 
evidence  of  paleontology  is  to  the  effect  that 
Antarctica  was  once  connected  with  the  more 
northern  lands,  at  least  with  South  America; 
and  that  in  prehistoric  ages  some  tremendous 
convulsion  of  the  earth's  crust  resulted  in  the 
sinking  of  the  "submarine  "floor,  until  in  some 
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j)laces  it  is  now  4000  fathoms,  or  more  than 
four  miles  below  the  surface.  All  around  the 
great  land  mass  of  this  continent  there  is  a 
deep  ocean  bed  cutting  it  ofif  from  every  other 
land  of  the  earth,  and  setting  it  apart  as  a 
region  more  unlike  the  rest  of  the  globe  than 
any  other  continent  or  island.  Explorations 
have  proven  that  in  times  before  the  advent 
of  man  upon  the  earth,  this  most  southern 
land  had  a  temperate,  or  even  a  warmer  cli- 
mate. There  are  fossils,  both  animal  and 
vegetable,  which  indicate  this.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  rocks  in  Antarctica  also  is  of  vol- 
canic origin  and  volcanic  activity,  notably  in 
the  case  of  Mt.  Erebus,  which  is  not  yet  ex- 
tinct. A  vast  mountain  range,  perhaps  at 
one  time  a  continuation  of  the  Andes,  exists 
in  Antarctica. 

Twenty  years  ago  a  regular  crusade  began 
in  England  and  Germany  for  the  renewal  of 


Antarctic  exploration.  It  is  true  that  the 
Antarctic  region  was  not  reached  by  the  first 
explorer  until  the  Arctic  region  had  been  the 
explorer's  goal  for  centuries,  but  the  explora- 
tion of  the  Antarctic  has  been  more  deliberate 
and  scientific  in  character.  The  ancients  sus- 
pected the  existence  of  land  around  the  South 
Pole,  and  more  than  one  old-time  voyager 
round  the  Horn,  meeting  with  contrary  winds, 
was  dri\en  far  southward  into  ice-bound 
regions.  It  was  not  until  the  last  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  however,  that  any 
of  these  reached  the  Antarctic  circle,  or  knew 
it  if  he  did.  In  1771  Yves  Kerguelen  set  out 
from  France  to  search  for  "a  very  large  conti- 
nent." He  actually  discovered  the  land  now 
known  by  his  name.  The  next  name  con- 
nected with  Antarctic  exploration  is  that  of 
Captain  James  Cook,  who,  in  1773,  crossed 
the   Antarctic    circle   for    the    first    time   in 
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recorded  history,  and  explored  a  vast  region 
south  of  it.  Other  honored  names  in  connec- 
tion with  Antarctic  exploration,  which  have 
immortalized  their  bearers,  are  Bellingshausen 
(1819),  Weddell  (1823),  Biscoe  (1831),  Bal- 
leny  (1833),  Dumont  D'Urville  (1835), 
Wilkes  (1836),  Ross  (1839),  The  Challenger 
(1850),  and  Larsen  (1893-94).  With  the  ex- 
pedition of  Carstens  Borchgrevink,  in  1S94,  a 
systematic  effort  began  to  explore  the  entire 
Antarctic  region.  This  Norwegian  and  his 
party  were  the  first  white  men  to  set  foot  on 
the  Antarctic  continent.  The  expedition  of 
the  Belgica,  in  1895,  made  important  dis- 
coveries. In  1898  the  Valdivia,  sent  out  by 
the  German  Government,  made  geological 
investigations.  During  the  same  year  Borch- 
grevink led  another  fruitful  expedition 
which  had  been  equipped  by  English  scien- 
tists. In  1 901  Captain  Robert  Scott,  sup- 
ported by  the  British  Go\-ernment,  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Royal  Geograph- 
ical Society,  made  an  important  expedition. 
At  the  same  time,  Professor  Erich  Drygalski, 
backed  by  the  German  Government,  headed 
an  expedition  in  the  ship  Gattss,  and  made 
scientific  observations  and  collections  of  ex- 
tensive   value.      Two    private    expeditions 


started  at  the  same  time,  under  Dr.  Otto 
Nordenskjold  and  Dr.  W.  S.  Bruce.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1904,  and  in  1908,  Dr.  Jean  R.Charcot, 
a  French  scientist,  led  expeditions,  and  in  Jan- 
uary of  1908  Lieutenant  Shackleton,  who  had 
been  with  Captain  Scott  on  his  expedition  in 
1 901,  himself  led  a  voyage  of  discovery,  equip- 
ped at  his  own  expense  and  aided  by  per- 
sonal friends,  into  the  far  Antarctic  regions.. 

Finally,  in  December,  1907,  Dr.  Douglas 
Mawson,  who  had  been  a  geologist  with 
Shackleton,  left  England  for  an  extended 
stay  in  the  Antarctic  regions.  All  of  these 
exjieditions  discovered  new  land.  On  Jan- 
uary 9,  1909,  Shackleton  reached  the  latitude 
of  88  degrees  23  minutes  South,  and  was 
forced  to  return  when  within  iii  statute 
miles  of  the  South  Pole. 

In  1910  no  less  than  five  expeditions  were 
sent  to  the  Antarctic  for  the  purpose  of  reach- 
ing the  Pole,  or  exploring  the  continent,  or 
both.  Captain  Scott  left  New  Zealand  on  his 
ship,  the  Terra  Xova,  on  November  15,  1910. 
A  German  expedition,  under  Lieutenant 
Fildiner,  left  early  in  the  year  to  explore  the 
other  side  of  the  continent.  A  Japanese 
expedition  started  for  King  Edward  VII. 
land  early  in  the  year,  and  in  June,  Captain 
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Roald  Amundsen  left  Norway,  in  his  ship  the 
Pram,  equipped  and  provisioned  for  se\en 
years,  Avith  the  object  of  exploring  the  whole 
of  the  Antarctic  region,  and  making  a  dash 
for  the  Pole. 

Roald  Amundsen  is  a  typical  Viking,  in 
spirit  if  not  in  physical  appearance.  His 
whole  career  has  been  characterized  by  that 
indomitable  courage,  perseverance,  and  pa- 
tience that  is  typical  of  the  tierce  sea  rovers 
of  old.  It  may  be  said  that  while,  to  a  certain 
extent,  good  luck  attended  his  expedition,  as 
good  luck  attended  that  of  Peary,  in  both 
cases  it  was  the  good  fortune  that  always 
accompanies  the  strong  and  the  brave.  Both 
Peary  and  Amundsen  did  more  than  discover 
the  poles.  They  besieged  them,  and  the  mys- 
teries at  last  were  unveiled  to  those  who  had 
the  will  and  patience,  the  skill  and  the  per- 
severance to  dominate  the  situation. 

For  many  \ears  Captain  Amundsen  has 
been  considered  one  of  the  most  daring  and 
skillful  of  Polar  explorers.  He  has  been  a 
sailor  from  his  ytjuth.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  he  sailed  with  the  Belgica  expedition  to 
the  Antarctic.  On  his  return  he  decided  to 
devote  the  rest  of  his  life,  if  need  be,  to  the 
endeavor  to  discover  the  famous  Northwest 
passage  which  had  been  sought  for  more 
than  three  centuries  by  such  daring  sea  si)irits 
as  Frobisher,  Cabot,  and  Franklin.  For  two 
years  Amundsen  studied  magnetism  and 
meteorology.  Then  in  June,  1903,  in  the 
Gjoa,  he  set  sail  from  Christiania.  After 
three  years  wanderings  through  the  ice,  rocks 
and  unknown  lands  of  the  Northwest,  he 
eventually  brought  his  little  vessel  through 
Bering    Strait,  anfi  thus    for  the  first   time 


na\igated  the  Northwest  passage.  During 
this  voyage  he  determined  exactly  the  posi- 
tion of  the  magnetic  pole. 

Amundsen  is  forty  years  old,  a  strong- 
willed  character  of  scientific  equipment  and 
modest  as  to  his  own  achievements.  He 
speaks  highly  of  the  work  of  the  Japanese 
expedition,  with  which  he  came  into  contact 
on  the  trip,  and  refers  respectfully  and  sym- 
pathetically to  the  expedition  of  Captain 
Robert  Scott,  the  English  explorer  who  left 
New  Zealand  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe 
from  Captain  Amundsen  at  about  the  same 
time.  The  equipment  of  Captain  Scott's 
party  and  his  own  qualifications,  aided  as 
they  ha\e  been  by  the  ad\'ice  and  experience 
of  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton,  were  believed  to 
have  given  him  even  a  better  start  in  the 
search  for  the  Pole  than  his  Norwegian  rival. 
Very  soon  after  the  start  of  these  two  men, 
the  world  began  to  refer  to  their  efforts  as  a 
race.  Scott's  i)arty  intended  to  be  more 
deliberate  in  its  work,  making  scientific  in- 
vestigations and  exjjlorations  of  a  more  ex- 
tended sort  than  Amundsen  had  set  himself 
to  do.  It  was  expected  that  Scott  would  at- 
tain the  Pole  at  about  the  time  Amundsen 
actually  reached  it.  The  Norwegian,  how- 
ever, saw  nothing  of  his  English  rival,  and 
the  latter  had  not  been  heard  from  up  to  the 
middle  of  last  month.  Amundsen  admitted 
that  Scott  might  have  been  at  the  Pole  before 
his  own  party,  and  might  have  left  a  me- 
morial that  had  possibly  been  swept  awa}'  by 
storms.  His  own  base,  he  said,  was  500  miles 
from  that  of  the  British  party.  "I  sincerely 
hope,"  he  told  the  newspaper  reporters, 
''that  Scott's  expedition  was  successful." 


CROSSING   A  BRIDGE  OF  ANTARCTIC  !CE 

(From  a  photograph  taken  on  the  second  French  expedition,  1908-1910) 


WOMAN   AND   THE  WAGE 

QUESTION 

BY   JEANNE   ROBERT 


THEY  sang  as  they  came  down  the  stairs, 
winding  in  a  narrow  procession  through 
the  doorway  into  the  street;  they  sang 
snatches  of  "Silver  Threads  Among  the 
Gold,"  the  song  the  barrel-organ  was  grinding 
out  around  the  corner.  They  were  young  and 
flushed  and  eager,  these  factory  girls  who 
came  from  the  great  loft  of  the  sky-scraper 
at  lunch  hour.  Little  wisps  of  lint  clung  to 
their  coats  and  dark  skirts;  their  hair  was 
blowing  about  their  faces.  They  attracted 
me  and  I  stepped  near  them  to  listen  to 
their  voices.  They  were  debating  whether 
it  was  wiser  to  buy  a  five-cent  lunch  at  a 
near-by  restaurant,  or  to  economize  and  save 
three  cents  by  lunching  on  a  roll  and  a  dough- 
nut purchased  at  a  bakery.  I  had  just  paid 
sixty  cents  for  my  own  lunch  and  had  not 
thought  it  an  extravagant  outlay.  Here 
were  perhaps  twenty  girls  hesitating  over 
the  e.xpenditure  of  live  cents  for  necessary 
nourishment.  How  much  wage  did  these 
girls  receive;  how  did  they  manage  to  make 
ends  meet? 

With  these  questions  in  mind,  I  walked 
up  the  three  flights  of  stairs  to  the  loft  where 
the  girls  worked.  It  was  spacious  and  well 
lighted,  but  the  atmosphere  was  stuffy  and 
devitalized.  Long  tables  were  set  with  sew- 
ing machines  and  piled  high  with  shirtwaists 
in  the  process  of  making ;  the  floor  was  littered 
with  an  untidy  mess  of  scraps  and  ravelings. 
The  majority  of  the  workers  had  not  gone 
out  for  their  lunch;  they  were  sitting  in 
groups  here  and  there  talking  listlessly  and 
eating  their  noonday  meal  from  lunch  baskets 
or  brown  paper  parcels.  They  were  not  as 
young  as  the  girls  I  had  seen  coming  down 
the  stairs.  Many  looked  old  and  weazened 
and  all  had  the  curious  expression  of  in- 
difference that  the  monotony  of  factory  labor 
imprints  upon  the  faces  of  women.  Already 
the  life  in  the  factory  had  told  on  them;  the 
grind  had  produced  a  weariness  that  was  not 
merely  fatigue,  but  a  kind  of  malady.  It  had 
robbed  them  of  their  freshness;  their  eyes 
were  dull,  their  skins  pallid  and  anemic. 

Had  the  work  done  this,  or  did  the  trouble 
lie  in  a  lack  of  wholesome  food  and  the  simple 
comforts  necessary   to   the  maintenance  of 


good  health?  Would  these  factory  girls  be- 
come in  the  end  the  miserable  old  women  of 
the  great  cities,  the  stoop-shouldered,  knotty- 
handed  old  women,  who  struggle  along  the 
streets  in  rags  with  bundles  of  sweat-shop 
work  in  their  arms?  Is  it  work  that  robs  the 
woman  in  the  factory  of  her  womanliness  and 
health?  No,  for  work  is  not  the  spoiler  of 
womanhood  if  pursued  under  healthful  condi- 
tions. Is  it  vice?  Again,  no,  for  the  factory 
girl  is  as  a  rule  right-minded  and  \irtuous. 
What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  the  rapid  deteri- 
oration of  the  women  in  industry? 

WHAT    IS    A    "living    WAGE"? 

Those  who  have  investigated  the  conditions 
surrounding  workingwomen  in  various  indus- 
tries and  who  have  also  done  much  to  alleviate 
misery  arising  from  intolerable  conditions 
think  that  the  answer  to  this  question  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  need  of  work  has  been 
so  great  and  women  in  industry  so  numerous 
that  the  employers  ha\'e  dictated  their  own 
terms  to  the  workers  without  regard  as  to 
whether  the  wage  offered  was  a  living  wage. 

In  the  State  of  Kentucky  there  are  47,000 
workingwomen  who  earn  only  $5.50  a  week 
and  there  are  3000  women  in  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry who  earn  only  S4.50  a  week.  Investi- 
gations show  that  $6.50  is  the  least  that  a 
woman  can  live  decently  on.  Mrs.  Glen- 
dower  Evans,  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Com- 
mission appointed  last  year  in  Massachu- 
setts, sets  forth  facts  taken  from  the  Federal 
Labor  Rejiort  which  illumine  this  topic. 

THE    MASSACHUSETTS    INVESTIGATION 

Of  the  store  women  investigated,  4.8  per 
cent,  had  insufficient  food  or  housing,  or 
both.  These  women  were  earning  on  an  aver- 
age a  weekly  wage  of  S5.3i,and  the  average 
cost  of  necessities,  such  as  rent,  food,  light, 
heat,  and  laundry,  was  $4.35,  leaving  less 
than  Si  to  cover  other  necessities.  Of  a 
group  of  1568  women  workers  in  Boston, 
62  per  cent,  had  no  margin  whatever  to  spend 
on  amusement.  Every  penny  went  to — ■ 
"just  live."     In  that  city  half  the  women 
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adrift,  a  mailer  of  20,000  or  more,  were  living 
in  lodgings  or  boarding  houses  and  two- 
thirds  of  these — that  is,  between  13,000  and 
14,000  girls  or  women,  had  to  entertain  their 
friends,  men  as  well  as  women,  in  their  bed- 
rooms. This  fact  reveals  how  exposed  yoimg 
and  friendless  workingwomen  are  to  circum- 
stances of  life  that  are  not  conduci\-e  to  the 
best  and  highest  ideals  of  conduct.  The 
report  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on 
]Minimum  Wage  Boards  presented  the  analy- 
sis' and  the  facts  concerning  the  wages  of 
15,807  women  engaged  in  four  of  the  leading 
industries  in  Massachusetts.  Some  of  these 
women  were  earning  less  than  S4  a  week, 
many  less  than  S5,  and  most  of  them  between 
$5  and  $6  a  week.  In  regard  to  the  candy 
industry  in  Massachusetts,  the  report  of  the 
commission  says: 

The  lowest  range  of  wages  is  less  iinifoniil\  dis- 
tributed within  an  industry  than  the  statement 
of  an  a\'erage  would  suggest.  For  instance,  in  the 
cand\'  industr\'  with  its  41  per  cent,  of  adult  women 
receiving  less  than  $5  a  week,  a  comparison  of 
wage  rates  in  eleven  dilterent  establishments  shows 
that  the  lowest  wages  are  confined  to  four  fac- 
tories, in  one  of  which,  indeed,  53.3  per  cent,  of  the 
•employees  received  less  than  $5,  while  the  other 
seven  factories  paid  not  one  single  employee  of 
eighteen  or  over  so  low  a  wage.  The  difference  of 
these  factories  in  the  kind  and  grade  of  their 
product  cannot  account  for  the  differences  in  the 
wage  scale,  as  i>oth  the  lower  and  the  higher  wage 
scale  prexailed  in  the  factories  manufacturing  the 
cheaper  line  ot  confectionery. 

Similar  differences  between  different  establish- 
ments were  found  in  the  stores  and  the  laundries. 
In  the  stores,  the  large  and  presumably  prosperous 
establishments  of  Boston  in  many  cases  paid  a 
lower  wage  than  was  ]5aid  in  some  t)f  the  small 
suburban  establishments,  and  lower  wages  than  in 
Brockton  and  in  Springfield.  Doubtless  similar 
inequalities  between  different  establishments  would 
be  found  to  prevail  in  other  industries.  In  so  far 
as  this  is  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  industrj-  must 
bear  a  higher  rate  of  compensation  than  some  em- 
ployers pay.  These  latter,  because  of  inefficient 
management  or  because  the\-  are  making  unusual 
profits,  are  doing  business  at  the  cn'ixmisc  of  lluir 
employees. 

These  inequalities  of  wages-in  the  same  industr\ 
are  e\"idence  of  the  fact  to  which  some  of  the  more 
thoughtful  employers  testified — that  the  rate  of 
\\ages  (ie|)ends  in  a  large  degree  upon  the  personal 
ecjuation  of  tlie  employers  and  upon  the  helpless- 
ness of  the  cm])loyed,  and  to  a  \er\-  inexact  degree 
upon  the  cost  of  labor  in  relation  to  the  cost  of 
production. 

I.MPORTAXCE     OF     S.\FEGU.ARDIXG     WOMEN     IN 
INDUSTRY 

If  it  is  right  that  we  should  regulate  child 
labor,  it  is  right  that  we  should  regulate  the 
conditions  surrounding  women  in  industry. 
If  government  orders  that  we  safeguard  the 
child    in    indu.strial    conditions,    it    has    not 


grasped  its  responsibility  in  its  entirety  un- 
less it  also  orders  that  we  safeguard  women  in 
industrial  conditions.  If  we  desire  to  have 
the  children  of  the  coming  generation  strong 
and  well-born,  we  must  give  the  \»-orking- 
women  healthful  conditions  surrounding  their 
labor  and  ]">ay  them  a  ]i\ing  wage:  for  in  the 
mothers  as  well  as  in  ihe  children  rests  the 
hope  of  the  state. 

THE    LAW    J'ROPOSE.D    IN    M.\SS ACIIUSETTS 

In  iQii  a  commission  was  appointed  by 
the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  to  study  the 
matter  of  the  wages  of  women  and  minors. 
The  members  appointed  were  President 
Henry  Lefe\re,  of  Simmons  College,  Boston ; 
George  W.  Anderson,  who  has  taken  an  active 
hand  in  the  cm])loyers'  liability  legislation 
recently  secured  in  Massachusetts;  Richard 
Olney,  a  \\-ool  merchant  who  in  his  }'ounger 
days  worked  as  a  hand  in  a  woolen  mill;  John 
Golden,  president  of  the  United  Textile 
Workers  of  .Vmerica,  a  labor  leader  of  good 
judgment,  and  Mrs.  Glendower  Evans,  who 
for  twenly-five  years  had  been  trustee  of  the 
Lyman  and  St;ite  industrial  schools,  institu- 
tions for  the  care  of  wayward  boys  and  girls. 

This  commission  j)resented  its  report  to  the 
legislature  in  January  last,  together  with  a 
bill  in  which  was  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Minimum  Wage  Board.  This  bill 
provides  that  there  be  established  a  Minimum 
Wage  Commission  to  consist  of  three  ])er- 
sons,  one  of  whom  may  be  a  woman,  to  be 
a])pointed  l)y  the  Governor,  the  duty  of  these 
commissioners  being  to  inquire  into  the  facts 
api)ertaining  to  wages  j)aid  female  employees 
in  the  Commonwealth  and  to  establish  wage 
boards  of  not  less  than  six  representatives  of 
the  employers  in  gi\en  trades  and  not  less 
than  six  of  the  female  emi)loyees  in  the  said 
trade,  and  also  one  or  more  disinterested  per- 
sons to  represent  the  public.  When  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  a  wage  board  shall 
report  to  the  Minimum  Wage  Commission 
the  wage  upon  which  they  are  agreed  as 
proper  compensation  for  labor  at  a  given 
trade,  the  commission  shall  review  the  same 
and  may  decide  fa\-oral)ly  or  may  disappro\'e 
or  may  recommit  the  matter  to  the  same  or 
a  new  wage  board.  When  the  commission 
approves  of  the  findings  of  a  wage  board,  it 
shall  issue  an  order  declaring  such  determina- 
tions to  be  the  legal  minimum  wage  for 
women  and  minors  in  the  said  occui)ation 
and  may  issue  an  order  to  employers  to 
become  effective  sixty  days  after  date.  After 
the  lapse  of  sixty  days  it  shall  become  unlaw- 
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ful  for  an  employer  to  offer  less  than  the  rate 
of  wage  prescribed  by  the  commission. 

THE  ARGUMENTS  FOR   "WAGE   HOARDS" 

It  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  this  i)ro- 
l)osed  law  that  to  be  generally  effective  it 
must  become  in  the  end  a  matter  of  national 
legislation.  If  this  were  not  so,  a  State  ha\- 
ing  no  minimum  wage  law  could,  by  under- 
bidding, easily  destroy  the  industries  of  an- 
other State  whose  industries  were  controlled 
by  a  minimum  wage  law.  This  seems  to  be 
the  only  sound  argument  against  the  pro- 
posed establishing  of  minimum  wage  boards 
in  single  States. 

The  arguments  in  faxor  of  wage  boards  are 
in  the  main  as  follows: 

(i)  That  even  a  small  rise  in  wages  is  a 
great  gain  to  the  worker. 

(2)  That,  even  if  imperfectly  enforced, 
they  are  certain  to  bring  publicity  that  will 
be  of  value  in  the  final  adjustment  of  the 
(|uestion. 

(3)  That  they  will  use  labor  organizations 
for  the  furthering  of  industrial  ])eace. 

(4)  That  they  will  protect  the  better  class  of 
employers  from  the  undercutting  and  the  un- 
derbidding of  their  unscrupulous  competitors. 

(5)  That  they  will  tend  to  make  the  em- 
l)loyer  dcA-elop  the  capacity  of  his  employees, 
also  to  make  the  work  as  little  seasonal  as 
possible  in  order  to  hold  his  trained  em- 
ployees. 

(6)  That  they  will  educate  employers  as 
to  the  ethics  of  the  pay  roll. 

(7)  That  they  will  turn  the  searchlight  of 
public  conscience  on  the  devious  byways  of 
private  interests;  for  without  being  e.xactly 
aware  of  it,  the  public  is  the  real  sweater  of 
the  poor,  owing  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  and 
the  shirking  of  responsibility  for  the  existing 
economic  conditions. 

HOW  THE  PUBLIC  IS  CONCERNED 

The  wage-reform  movement  has  been  op- 
posed from  all  quarters — by  the  parents  and 
families  of  the  working-girls  who  have  homes, 
because  of  the  threatened  reduction  in  the 
family  income;  by  the  girls  themselves,  be- 
cause there  were  always  so  many  waiting  to 
take  their  places;  by  the  manufacturers,  be- 
cause of  the  profit  that  comes  to  them  from 
cheap  labor;  by  the  legislators,  because  they 
as  a  body  are  suspicious  of  anything  that 
looks  like  reform;  and,  last,  by  the  general 
public  through  its  indifference  to  the  ques- 
tions involved. 


Now  the  public  really  makes  up  a  large 
part  of  the  wage  deficit  with  its  various  chari- 
ties. Fifty-two  i)er  cent,  of  the  charitable 
cases  recently  investigated  were  caused  by 
destitution  directly  or  indirectly  traceable  U) 
misfortune  and  calamities  which  were  the 
result  of  underpaying  and  the  resultant  un- 
derfeeding and  unhealthful  li\ing.  As  we 
ha\e  nothing  as  yet  that  is  comparable  to 
the  German  sy.stem  of  old-age  insurance, 
nor  similar  to  the  Lloyd-George  Insurance 
bill,  which  recently  became  effecti\e  in  Kng- 
land,  there  is  no  ])rovision  other  than  charit\' 
for  the  old  age  of  the  underpaid  woman 
worker.  Xo  matter  how  faithfully  she  may 
toil  during  the  years  she  is  at  lull  earning 
power,  a  matter  of  twenty  years  at  the  maxi- 
mum (for  the  earning  power  of  women  de- 
clines rapidly  after  twenty  years),  there  is  no 
ha\-en  for  her  old  age.  She  goes  on  working 
in  the  factories,  as  Charles  Edward  Russell 
says,  "for  $5  a  week  and  the  privilege  of  being 
burned  to  death,"  and  when  health  and 
strength  fail,  there  waits  for  her  the  alms- 
house or  the  precarious  existence  of  the  old 
woman  who  does  odd  jobs  until  hunger  and 
privation  finish  their  work. 

THE    VITAL    QUESTION    OF    HEALTH 

Health  is  a  social  question  and  must  be 
dealt  with  by  government.  The  regulation 
of  the  scale  of  wages  of  women  by  the  state 
is  a  step  toward  the  preservation  of  the 
health  of  the  worker.  Those  who  insist  on 
trying  to  bolster  uj)  the  morals  of  the  vast 
army  of  workingwomen,  must  first  turn  their 
attention  to  the  physical  welfare  of  these 
women.  Alary  Ann  must  have  before  her 
the  ideal  of  pure  womanhood,  but  Mary  Ann 
must  eat  and  be  warm  and  have  a  roof  o\er 
her  head  in  order  to  protect  that  womanhood. 
Nor  must  she  become  a  mother  who  is  a 
beast  of  burden,  a  weary,  bedraggled  serA-ant 
of  a  parasitic  trade.  Two  children  out  of 
every  four  or  five  die  before  the  age  of  five 
years.  If  the  mothers  can  be  given  a  little 
more  comfort  and  a  very  little  more  leisure, 
we  shall  not  find  it  necessary  to  raise  the  cry 
of  race  suicide  in  the  streets. 

THE   MINI.Mtm    WAGE    I\    AUSTRALIA 

The  state  of  \'icioria,  Australia,  was  the 
pioneer  in  the  matter  of  fixing  a  legal  mini- 
mum wage.  The  law  was  enacted  in  iSq6  tn 
prevent  sweating  and  undercutting.  The 
result  was  not  injurious  to  the  trades  regu- 
lated.    The   wages  of  the  employees   were 
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raised  on  an  average  $1.14  a  week,  sweating 
was  abolished,  and,  as  there  has  since  that 
time  been  no  depression  in  trade  in  Victoria, 
the  employers  as  a  rule  uphold  the  wage 
boards.  The  promotion  of  industrial  peace 
and  the  entire  absence  of  strikes  are  the  most 
prominent  features  of  their  adoption  in  \'ic- 
toria,  there  having  been  only  one  strike  of 
any  seriousness  in  an  industry  under  a  "Spe- 
cial Board,"  since  the  enactment  of  the  law. 
A  similar  wage  law  in  England  has  thus  far 
been  kpplied  to  only  four  trades. 

The  ever-increasing  immigration  to  America 
renders  our  wage  situation  much  more  difh- 
cult  to  regulate.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that   the  difficulties  arising  from   the  great 


influx  of  foreign  labor  could  be  solved  by 
maintaining  a  certain  standard  of  efficiency 
in  the  ranks  of  the  employed,  and  thus  immi- 
gration need  not  stand  as  a  permanent  hin- 
drance to  the  enforcement  of  wage  laws. 
Special  licenses  under  board  regulation  could 
be  issued  to  workers  physically  defecti\e  and 
also  to  minors,  which  would  permit  the  pay- 
ment of  a  lower  rate  of  wage  than  the  mini- 
mum fi.xed  by  the  board. 

The  projjosed  legislation  in  the  matter  of 
wage  scales  is  based  on  the  simple  economic 
l)roposition  that  "the  least  wage  consistent 
with  sound  theories  of  social  and  economic 
progress  is  the  necessary  cost  of  the  worker's 
living  and  keeping  in  health." 


A  LEADER  IN  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE 

MOVEMENT 


SINCE  she  was  chosen  by 
Governor  Foss  as  the 
woman  representative  on  the 
Massachusetts  Wage  Com- 
mission last  July,  Mrs.  Glen- 
dower  Evans  has  worked  with 
unremitting  zeal  personally 
investigating  the  industrial 
conditions  of  certain  trades 
and  employing  experts  to 
probe  into  matters  beyond  her 
actual  personal  reach. 

Mrs.  Evans  is  a  talented 
Boston  woman,  a  descendant 
of  Puritan  stock.  In  1882  she 
married  Glendower  Evans,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  together 
they  planned  a  life  to  be  devo- 
ted to  the  ideals  of  public  ser- 
vice. Soon  after  his  untimely 
death  in  1886  Mrs.  Evans, 
undaunted  by  her  loneliness 
and  sorrow,  went  on  with  their 
jointly  planned  work  and  was 
made  a  trustee  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Reform  Schools 
and  has  served  there  contin- 
uously ever  since.  The  Mas- 
sachusetts Woman's  Trade 
Union  League  has  known  her 
helpfulness  and  her  sympathy 
with  working  people  aroused 
her  to  action  which  led  to  the 
settlement  of  the  Roxbury 
carpet-workers' strike  of  191 1. 


MRS.  GLENDOWI'.K    E\.VNS    OF    BOSTON 


Photographs  by  Anschutz,  Keokuk 

PUSHING  THE  GREAT  DAM  ACROSS  THE  MISSISSIPPI  FROM   THE  ILLINOIS  SHORE  TO  KEOKUK 

ON  THE  IOWA  SHORE 

(The  monolithic  dam  being  cast  of  concrete  in  steel  t'orrts  with  cantilever  traveler  crane  served  by  a  three-track  railroa'J 

on  the  top  of  the  structure,  all  the  machinery  moving  out  as  the  dam  progresses  across  the  Mississippi. 

This  is  a  view  of  the  down-stream  face  of  the  dam,  looking  toward  Illinois) 


HARNESSING  THE   MISSISSIPPI 
ELECTRIC   GENERATORS 

The  Power  Achievement  of  the  Century 
BY   G.  WALTER   BARR 


TO 


CO  quietly  that  even  the  newspapers  hardly 
^  know  about  it,  even  after  it  is  half  fin- 
ished, there  is  being  built  in  the  Mississippi, 
in  the  most  violent  stretch  of  the  great  river, 
at  the  foot  of  its  impassable  rapids,  the 
greatest  power  dam  in  the  world,  creating 
the  largest  water-power  plant  in  the  world, 
to  energize  the  largest  single  electrical  instal- 
lation in  the  world;  and  this  is  being  done  in 
the  very  center  of  the  agricultural  area  of  the 
United  States  to  change  with  one  move  on 
the  economic  chessboard  the  dominant  pro- 
duction of  the  first  farming  States  in  the 
Union  from  corn  and  chickens  to  manufac- 
tured products. 

So  large  is  this  water-power  development 
that  when  it  is  completed,  early  in  1913,  it 
will  shift  the  manufacturing  center  of  the 
United  States  and  greatly  change  the  map  of 
industrialism  in  this  country. 

It  is  a  long  step  forward  in  the  evolution  of 


power  for  manufacturing  in  America.  This 
evolution  has  been  somewhat  of  a  return  to 
the  type  in  this  nation  of  great  natural  re- 
sources: First,  there  were  water  wheels  in 
New  England  and  other  streams  with  mills  on 
the  banks;  then  came  the  era  of  coal,  which 
built  up  Pennsylvania;  now  the  mo\ement  is 
toward  turbine  water  wheels  turning  dyna- 
mos which  make  power  in  a  form  that  may  be 
transmitted  easily  to  machines  hundreds  of 
miles  away  from  the  river.  A  similar  change 
has  occurred  industrially:  In  the  first  era, 
the  raw  materials  were  taken  to  the  power, 
because  the  power  could  not  be  moved  from 
the  overshot  wheels;  in  the  era  of  coal,  there 
came  a  time  when  the  transportation  of  the 
fuel  was  cheaper  than  the  carriage  of  the  raw 
materials,  and  some  industries  moved  to  the 
source  of  supply  of  the  latter;  now,  power 
makes  such  a  large  part  of  factory  cost  that 
the  movement  is  of  factories  to  the  power,  as 
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in  the  beginnings  of   manufacturing  in  this 
country. 

These  economic  principles  have  much  to  do 
with  the  evolution  of  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  which  have  water  power  capable  of 
being  changed  into  electric  power,  Avhich  is 
also  the  cheapest  power  the  world  has  e^•er 
known,  due  partly  to  the  economy  practica- 
ble in  its  use  at  the  machines. 

VULC.\N  IN  THE  GARDEN  OF  CERES 

The  new  water  power  being  de^-eloped  in 
the  JMississip])!  River  is  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  a 
city  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  wavy  line 
bisecting  the  map  of  tiie  United  States  which 
represents  the  greatest  river  in  North  Amer- 
ica. Keokuk's  city  limits  touch  the  States 
of  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Missouri.  By  the 
census  of  1890,  the  center  of  corn  production 
was  within  eight  miles  of  Keokuk,  and  the 
center  of  pork  production  was  within  six 
miles  of  its  post  office.  Iowa  raises  more 
chickens  than  any  other  State.  Keokuk 
to-day  is  in  the  central  part  of  the  great 
agricultural  area  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  in  this  environment  that  there  is  being 
developed  225,000  kilowatts  of  power,  the 
equivalent  of  over  300,000  mechanical  horse 
power.  At  the  same  time,  without  a  cent  of 
cost  to  the  public,  there  is  insured  deep-water 
navigation  for  sixty-five  miles  of  the  river, 
where  the  Mississippi  is  in  its  maddest  mood, 
and  the  Des  Moines  rapids  stretch  for  a  dozen 


miles  an  impassable  barrier  which  is  flanked 
by  a  government  canal  costing  S8,ooo,ooo 
and  now  nearly  worn  out  in  service.  These 
things  are  done  with  a  dam  which,  with  its 
appurtenances,  is  the  longest  monolith  in  the 
world,  with  its  length  over  all  of  qoQ6  feet. 
The  power  house  is  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
long,  and  will  contain  the  largest  installation 
of  turbines  and  electric  generators  ever  built, 
thirty  duplex  units  of  7500  kilowatts  each. 
The  lock  provided  for  steamboats  to  pass  the 
dam  is  greater  than  any  one  lock  in  the 
Panama  Canal,  having  the  same  width  and  a 
lift  of  forty  feet,  compared  with  a  maximum 
lift  of  only  thirty-two  feet  on  the  Isthmus; 
the  Keokuk  lock  is  400  feet  long,  and  there 
is  also  a  large  drydock  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States  Government.  All  these  struc- 
tures are  of  monolithic  concrete,  and  they 
involve  several  unparalleled  engineering 
features. 

L.A.RGEST    POWER    PL.A.NT    IN    THE    WORLD 

This  one  power  house  has  an  output  of 
electric  power  slightly  over  half  that  gene- 
rated by  all  the  companies,  on  both  sides  the 
international  boundary,  at  Niagara  Falls. 
It  will  be  used  within  a  zone  of  150  miles 
radius  from  Keokuk,  and  chiefly  along  the 
Mississippi  River,  if  present  plans  do  not 
miscarry;  it  is  desirable  to  use  the  power  near 
the  site  of  the  dam  and  power  house — not  on 
account  of  loss  in  transmission  in  these  later 


EXCAVATING  THE  LIMESTONE  BED  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI   FOR  THE  SUBSTRUCTURE  OF  THE  LARGEST 

POWER  HOUSE  IN  THE  WORLD.  1730  FEET  LONG 
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BEGINNING  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  ONE  WALL  OF  THE  LOCK 
WITH  GATES  LARGER  THAN  ANY  AT  PANAMA 


days  so  much  as  on  account 
of  the  cost  of  maintaining 
transmission  lines  and  the 
necessity  of  buying  right  of 
way  for  these  h'nes  as  wide 
as  a  railroad  recjuires.  St. 
Louis,  135  miles  distant  by 
air  line,  has  contracted  for 
60,000  horse  i:)ower  for 
ninety-nine  years.  The  cur- 
rent will  be  taken  there  b_\- 
a  transmission  line  now 
building  which  will  carr\- 
T  10,000  \oUs,  the  highest 
electric  pressure  ever  used  to 
transmit  power.  A  better 
comprehension  can  be  gained 
of  the  magnitude  of  this  new 
hydro-electric  development 
in  the  agricultural  center  of 
this  country  by  some  com- 
parisons. The  power  .de- 
veloped at  Keokuk  is  about 

three  times  that  now  used  in  nianutuctur-  and  Missouri,  at  the  junction  of  which  is 
ing  in  the  State  of  Iowa;  more  than  is  located  this  Keokuk  installation,  used  in 
now  used  in  the  State  of  Missouri;  and  manufacturing  only  983,211  horse  power  in 
one-third  that  now  used  in  the  State  of  Illi-  1905,  the  date  of  the  latest  census  data  on 
nois,  including  Chicago  and  its  environs.  It  this  subject,  and  this  is  only  a  little  over  three 
is  one-tifth  of  all  the  water  power  now  har-  times  the  output  of  the  electric  generators 
nessed  in  the  entire  United  States,  which  was  going  in  where  these  three  States  meet  in  the 
1,647,909  horse  power  by  the  last  census  middle  of  the  Mississippi.  Figures  for  iqii, 
figures.     The  three  States  of  Iowa,  Illinois,    made  by  careful  factoring  of  percentages  of 

gain  before  and  after  IQ05. 
show  a  large  increase  in  Illi- 
nois to  about  1,150,000  horse 
power  now  used  for  manu- 
facturing in  that  State,  as 
against  651,578  horse  power 
in  use  in  1905,  when  that 
census  was  taken. 

As  regards  the  more  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  this  new 
and  great  power  develop- 
ment, statistics  of  the  zone 
with  150-mile  radius  are  as 
follows:  Within  this  zone  is 
a  population  (1910)  of  4,- 
205,919;  factories  in  thirty 
cities  to  the  numl)er  of  11.- 
()94,  capitalized  at  8590,085,- 
000,  and  turning  out  annu- 
ally products  worth  at  the 
factory  8712,437,000;  the 
population  within  the  zone 
includes  from  45  to  47  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of 
the  States  segmented,  ex- 
cluding Chicago,  and  in- 
cludes nearlv  half  the  coun- 


TUBES  TO   CARRY  THE  WATER  FROM  THE  TURBINES  TO  THE 

TAIL  RACE  BELOW  EACH  OF  THE  THIRTY  POWER 

UNITS  OF  7.500  KILOWATTS  CAPACITY 

(Draft  tubes  at  top  are  circles  i8  feet  in  diameter;  at  bottom  arc  40  feet  2  inches  in 

horizontal  diameter,  and  22  feet  8  inches  in  vertical  diameter.     Outlets 

are  not  ellipses,  but  two  semicircles  joined  by  straight  lines) 
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gation  for  sixty-five  miles 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
that,  too,  exactly  where  the 
attainment  of  deep  water 
seemed  impossible.  The  Des 
Moines  Rapids  have  never 
been  navigable  except  in 
flood  stages  of  the  river;  and 
this  dam  will  drown  them 
with  over  thirty  feet  of  water 
at  Keokuk,  over  twenty  feet 
for  many  miles,  and  over 
seven  feet  in  the  channel 
sixty-five  miles  above  its 
site.  The  federal  government 
has  spent  many  millions  of 
dollars  making  a  channel  of 
less  depth  in  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi; the  project  for  deep 
water  from  the  Lakes  to 
the  Gulf,  from'  Chicago 
through  the  Illinois  and  Mis- 
ties  in  each  State,  with  an  average  of  57  i)er  sissippi  Rivers,  has  many  advocates  and  is 
cent,  of  the  most  densely  po])ulated  counties  almost  convulsing  Illinois;  and  in  the  worst 
of  the  three  States.     And  in  the  center  of   stretch  of   the  whole   Mississippi  sixty-five 


THE  TURBINES  WILL   FILL   THE  TUBES   REPRESENTED    BY  THE 
CIRCLE  IN  WHICH  STAND  THE  MAN  AND  THE    IN- 
STRUMENT, ABOUT  ON  HIS  LEVEL 


this  zone  is  being  created  a  combination  of 
dam,  turbines,  and  generators  which  will 
nearly  cjuintuple  the  amount  of  manufacturing 
done  within  the  1 50-mile  radius  from  the  plant. 

SOME    ECONOMIC   CONSIDERATIONS 

In  the  opinion  of  many  economists  and 
statesmen,    especially    those   cx)mp()sing   the 
"waterways"  cult,  all  that  is  merely  inci- 
dental to  a  still  greater  benefit  from  the  Keo-   ing  over  the  line  from  the  past  and  present 
kuk  dam.     It  will  provide  deep-water  na^'i-   into    the    future    to    look    at    this    greatest 


miles  of  deep  water  navigation  is  being  pro- 
vided, almost  before  anybody  knows  about 
it,  and  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Mississippi  River  Power  Com- 
pany, who  are  largely  liritish  and  Boston 
citizens. 

However  interesting  it  may  be,  reasoning 
by  analogy  is  accurate  only  when  it  collects 
enough  special  data  to  make  a  generaliza- 
tion.    This  must  be  remembered  when  pass- 


STARTING  THE   LOCK  WALLS  TO  SUPPORT  THE  GREAT  GATES.  WITH  STEEL  LINING  OF  LOCK- 
FILLING  SYSTEM  LYING  IN  THE  RIGHT  HAND  OF  THE  PICTURE 
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-water-power  installation  from  another  angle 
of  view. 

Analysis  of  several  hundred .  water-power 
developments  all  over  the  world  shows  that  in 
every  case  the  population  within  the  zone  of 
use  of  the  power  rises  to  five  times  the  horse 
power  developed — the  variation  is  a  small 
decimal.  Applying  that  factor  to  the  Keo- 
kuk development,  and  remembering  that  it  is 
hojied  to  sell  that  power  to  factories  to  move 
near  the  power,  and  subtracting  the  power 
sold  to  St.  Louis,  gives  1,200,000  as  the  pop- 
ulation to  be  added  to  the  vicinity  of  the  big 
dam — say  within  lifly  miles. 

This,  however,  is  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  population  of  that  great  area  of  consump- 
tion, the  INIississippi  valley,  in  the  center  of 
which  this  water  power  is  being  developed, 
and  in  which  is  almost  exactly  half  the  popu- 
lation of  the  continental  United  States.  Lo- 
cating this  great  producing  force  in  the  center 
of  consumption  meets  with  the  ap])rol)ation 
of  economists,  albeit  the  location  was  by 
compulsion  of  natural  conditions.  The  co- 
ordination of  the  location  with  raw  materials 
is  also  excellent,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  glance 
at  the  map  with  some  knowledge  of  the 
places  where  cotton  and  wool,  leather,  iron 
and  what-not  are  indigenous. 

And  yet,  transportation's  the  thing  that 
shapes  all  commercial  ends.  The  Mississippi 
River  is  considered  by  some  \'ery  good  ])eople 
to  be  even  a  better  regulator  of  freight  rates 
than  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Major  C.  McD.  Townsend,  United  States 
Army,  Corps  of  Engineers,  formerlj-  in  charge 
of  the  War  Department  work  on  the  upper 
Mississippi,  has  written  a  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject which  graphically  shows  the  efTect  of  the 
river  on  railroad  rates.  One  typical  instance 
is  that  a  given  bit  of  freight  is  carried  by  rail 
from  St.  Louis  to  Burlington,  Iowa,  222 
miles,  for  the  same  charge  that  is  exacted 
for  carrying  the  same  box  sixty-one  miles 
westward  from  the  same  St.  Louis  freight 
house.  Burlington  is  on  the  Mississippi 
above  Keokuk.  This  new  water-i)ower  de- 
velopment works  will  utilize  at  least  four 
great  railroad  systems,  all  dominated,  as  to 
rates,  by  the  Mississippi  River. 

RELATIONS    TO    THE    PANAMA    CANAL 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  people  along  the 
Mississippi  expect  large  benehts  from  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  result- 
ing short-line,  all-water  route  from  St.  Paul 
and  the  intermediate  landings  to  the  Orient. 
Dr.  David  Kinley,  director  of  the  courses  in 
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business  administration  in  the  Universit}'  of 
Illinois,  made  one  of  the  principal  addresses 
at  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  held 
in  Washington  last  December,  which  was 
widely  quoted  l)y  the  newspapers,  in  which  he 
argued  that  the  States  along  the  Mississippi 
River  must  make  strenuous  efforts  and  adoj^t 
all  proper  measures  to  increase  their  manu- 
factures; and  that  "this  necessity  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  imperative  as  the  time  ap- 
proaches for  the  oi)ening  of  the  new  trade 
route  between  our  country  and  the  west 
coast  of  South  America  and  the  Orient."  He 
opined  that  when  the  Panama  Canal  is  com- 
pleted, and  deep  water,  like  that  being  pro- 
vided above  Keokuk,  is  maintained  in  the 
Mississipi)i,  "we  cannot  even  guess  at  the 
impetus  that  would  be  given  to  the  dc\elop- 
ment  of  the  heart  of  our  country." 

Aside  from  the  Isthmian  Canal  itself,  a 
large  part  of  this  impetus  is  being  given  by 
the  water-power  development  at  Keokuk, 
where  three  great  States  meet,  where,  Pan- 
ama aside,  the  greatest  engineering  work  of 
the  century  is  rapidly  approaching  comple- 
tion by  the  largest  construction  works  in  the 
world  to-day.  It  will  be  linished  shortl\-  be- 
fore the  Panama  Canal.  The  power  will  be 
sold  at  a  lower  price  than  that  no\\  paid  for 
the  power  dexeloped  at  Niagara. 
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THE  USUFRUCT  OF  THE  PUBLIC 

This  water-power  development,  viewed 
from  the  political  angle,  is  very  simple  to 
describe.  The  dam  is  in  the  States  of  Iowa 
and  Illinois.  These  States,  by  joint  resolu- 
tions of  their  legislatures,  and  joined  by 
neighboring  Missouri,  asked  Congress  to 
grant  the  power  company  the  rights  the  lat- 
ter needed;  the  motive  was  increased  indus- 
trial develo[)ment  for  the  States.  The 
United  States,  by  an  act  signed  by  President 
Roosevelt,  made  the  grant,  but  under  certain 
conditions.  By  these  conditions  precedent, 
the  power  company  is  building  the  lock  and  a 
dry-dock  larger  than  any  other  in  fresh  water, 
with  power  for  their  perpetual  operation,  and 
deeds  it  all  to  the  United  States  on  comple- 
tion; also,  it  is  relieving  the  War  Department 
of  the  herculean  task  of  providing  a  perma- 
nent channel  for  sixty-five  miles  of  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  whole  Mississippi  River; 
and  incidentally,  the  present  canal  with 
its  three  locks,  which  costs  the  government 
$40,000  a  year  to  operate,  and  would  have  to 
be  repaired  soon  to  the  point  of  rebuilding,  is 
rendered  unnecessary  and  will  be  abandoned 
and  drowned  thirty  feet  deep.     Claims  are 


made  that  the  United  States  gains  $15,000,- 
000  by  the  development  of  the  Keokuk 
water  power;  but  a  more  conservative  esti- 
mate, probably  well  within  the  truth,  is  that 
the  usufruct  of  the  United  States  has  an 
actual  value  of  $5,000,000. 

There  was  no  grabbing  of  this  greatest 
water  power  within  the  United  States.  Its 
development  is  the  result  of  more  than  a  dec- 
ade of  preliminary  work  followed  by  nearly 
five  years  of  such  nerve-racking  search  for 
capital  as  achievement  has  seldom  suffered. 
The  preliminary  promotion  was  done  by  some 
of  the  strongest  men  of  Iowa  and  Illinois, 
notably  Judge  William  Logan,  of  Keokuk, 
and  the  money  therefor  came  chiefly  from 
appropriations  by  the  city  councils  of  Keo- 
kuk, Iowa,  and  Hamilton,  Illinois,  at  oppo- 
site ends  of  the  dam.  The  capturing  of  the 
capital  of  about  $27,000,000  and  the  building 
of  the  dam  are  the  achievements  of  Hugh  L. 
Cooper,  who,  while  his  age  is  still  in  the 
forties,  crowns  a  notable  career  as  an  hy- 
draulic engineer  with  this  greatest  engi- 
neering feat  ever  done  on  the  mighty  river 
hitherto  associated  with  the  name  of  Eads, 
the  builder  of  great  bridges  and  inventor 
of  jetties. 
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(The  power  dam  is  below — to  the  right  of — the  stretch  of  water  shown  in  this  picture.    The  canal,  which  cost  the  government 
J8, 000, 000  and  will  be  rendered  obsolete  by  the  new  dam,  is  shown  in  the  foreground) 
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VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  IN  OUR 
PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 

BY  MARY  JOSEPHINE   MAYER 


'"TpHE  end  of  education,"  some  one  has 
said/'is  to  secure  the  power  of  adjust- 
ment to  the  social  environment,  in  order  to 
control  it  or  to  make  use  of  it." 

This  definition  may  seem  partial  and 
utilitarian — doubtless  it  is,  if  applied  to  the 
vast  field  covered  by  the  word  education. 
But  if  we  limit  the  field  to  that  small  portion 
covered  by  our  public  schools  the  definition 
is  fairly  adequate.  Our  public  schools 
should  send  out  their  pupils  with  a  measure 
of  power,  be  it  ever  so  small,  to  adjust  them- 
selves to,  and  make  use  of,  their  social  cn- 
viron^ient,-- -in  other  words,  the  schools 
should  give  some  sort  of  preparation  for 
making  a  living.  They  should  not  throw 
upon  the  community  an  army  of  children 
with  about  as  much  knowledge  of  economic 
and  industrial  conditions  as  a  litter  of  blind 
kittens. 

Yet  this  is  precisely  what  our  much- 
vaunted    public    school    system    has    been 


doing.  In  the  ])ast  fifty  years  the  world  has 
been  made  over,  but  the  schools,  until  very 
recently,  have  shown  little  recognition  of 
the  fact.  Formerly,  they  did  their  required 
work  in  giving  the  needed  academic  training 
to  boys  and  girls  who,  as  helpers  in  the 
house  or  on  the  farm,  were  in  daily  contact 
with  industrial  processes;  the  schools  supple- 
mented the  i)ractical  training  of  the  home. 
But  when,  one  by  one,  home  industries  were 
relegated  to  factories,  the  schools  proceeded 
in  an  academic  training  that  had  no  bearing 
whatever  on  the  industrial  occupations  of 
the  community.  Consequently,  our  boys 
ami  girls  have  been  turned  out  into  life  with 
a  minimum  of  preparation  for  anj-  of  its 
practical  activities.  And  let  it  be  borne  in 
mind  that  80  jier  cent,  of  the  American 
people  earn  their  li^•ing  by  some  form  of 
hand  work. 

The  misfortune  was  not  so  great  when  the 
apprenticeshi])  system  flourished.     But  the 
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minute  subdivision  of  manufacturing  proc- 
esses has  made  adequate  industrial  training 
by  means  of  apprenticeship  a  thing  of  the 
past.  With  the  failure,  then,  of  the  home 
and  the  shoj)  to  fit  our  boys  and  girls  for  a 
vocation,  the  burden  falls  heavily  upon 
the  school. 

Now,  in  so  far  as  the  elementary  school 
has  only  ];re])ared  for  the  high  school,  and 
this  in  turn  for  the  college,  our  schools  have 
shirked  their  burden.  They  should  be  for 
the  masses — and  statisticians  tell  us  that  but 
one  out  of  eight  of  our  school  children  com- 
plete the  high-school  course.  This  one-eighth 
alone  gets  the  full  value  of  the  school  system. 
For  the  needs  of  the  other  seven-eighths, 
who  leave  the  elementary  school  to  become 
wage-earners,  ahnost  no  provision  is  made. 

THE    LOSS    OF    t;OOn    JIIMAX    .MATKKTAT. 

That  so  many  of  our  children  leave  school 
as  soon  as  the  age  limit  of  com])ulsory  educa- 
tion is  reached  is,  of  course,  largely  a  matter 
of  economic  pressure;  their  wages  are  needed 
by  their  families.  But  that  a  large  number  of 
those  who  drop  out  early  could  remain  longer 
is  beyond  dispute.  The  fact  is,  that  these 
children  and  their  jiarents  feel  that  the  school 
does  not  give  the  needed  training  for  life. 
Most  growing,  vigorous  boys  and  girls  re- 
quire   something    more    than    an    academic 


course  to  hold  their  interest.  They  begin  to 
feel  the  many-sided  appeal  of  life,  and  they 
are  eager  to  leave  school,  which  does  not  in- 
terest them,  and  go  out  into  the  world. 
Once  out  of  school,  the  temptation  to  earn 
money  without  delay  is  too  strong  to  be  re- 
sisted, and  there  is  always  a  demand  for 
errand  and  messenger  boys,  cash  girls,  and 
unskilled  factory  workers.  '  So  these  children 
of  fourteen  drift  into  occupations  of  no  edu- 
cational value,  without  possibility  of  advance- 
ment. Those  performing  routine  work  in 
factories  become  either  listless  and  stupid,  or 
dissatisfied,  in  which  case  they  go  from  place 
to  place  in  search  of  more  interesting  work. 
Errand  boys,  cash  girls,  and  the  like  are 
pushed  out  of  their  places  by  the  constantly 
renewed  supply  of  younger  children.  So 
these  unskilled  workers  drift  into  the  ranks  of 
occasional  labor,  or  join  the  army  of  the  un- 
employed. 

With  a  change  in  our  school  curriculum 
much  of  this  waste  of  good  material  might  be 
avoided;  and  until  the  course  of  study  is 
made  to  bear  more  directly  upon  the  voca- 
tions our  schools  must  expect  to  lose  their 
pupils  early.  But,  above  all,  the  course  of 
study  must  be  made  to  fit  the  individual  chUd, 
who  has  too  long  been  stretched  on  the  Pro- 
crustean bed  of  a  school  system.  We  have 
arranged  courses  of  study  to  meet  the  needs 
of  that  mythical  being,  the  average  child,  and 
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have  signally  failed  to  provide  for  the  varying 
aptitudes  of  the  individual.  Until  each 
child's  peculiar  gift  is  discovered  and  trained, 
our  public  school  system  has  failed  to  prepare 
him  adequately  for  life. 

THE    DEMAND    FOR    INDUSTRIAL    TRAINING 

Dissatisfaction  with  existing  conditions  has 
led  to  a  widesjircad  demand  for  x'ocational 
training  in  our  public  schools.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  attitude  of  the  trade  unions  is 
significant;  they  are  beginning  to  understand 
that  an  increase  in  skill  and  in  the  number  of 
skilled  workmen  is  conducive  to  stability  of 
wages  and  to  the  general  good  of  the  v.age- 
earner.  At  its  twenty-ninth  annual  conven- 
tion, in  1908,  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  appointed  a  special  committee  to  inves- 
tigate methods  of  industrial  education  in  this 
country  and  abroad;  among  the  conclusions 
reached  are  the  following: 

It  is  believed  that  the  future  welfare  of  America 
largely  depends  on  the  industrial  training  of  our 
workers.  The  hoys  and  girls  of  the  country  must 
have  an  opportunity  to  acquire  educated  hands  and 
brains,  such  as  mav  ona1)Ie  them  to  earn  a  livinii  in 


a  self-elected  vocation,  and  a<(iuire  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  duties  of  gtwjd  citizenship. 
Such  an  opportunity  is  not  now  within  reach  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  children  of  the  wage  workers. 
The  present  system  is  inadequate  and  unsatis- 
factory. 

Owing  to  past  methods  and  false  views,  an  ab- 
surd notion  possesses  the  minds  of  too  many  of  our 
youths  which  causes  them  to  shun  work  at  the 
trades  and  to  seek  the  office  or  store  as  much  more 
genteel  and  fitting.  This  silly  notion  has  been 
shaken  by  the  healthy  influence  of  unions  and  will 
be  entirely  eradicated  if  industrial  training  becomes 
a  part  of  our  school  system;  and  in  consequence  of 
this  system  of  training  the  youth  will  advance 
greatK'  in  general  intelligence,  as  well  as  in  techni- 
cal skill,  and  in  mental  and  moral  worth;  he  will  be 
a  better  citizen  and  a  better  man. 

In  response  to  the  new  demand  our  schools 
have  entered  a  transition  stage — in  other 
words,  they  show  that  they  are  alive.  For  a 
school  system  can  no  more  stand  still  than 
can  a  human  being;  it  must  either  advance 
to  meet  new  conditions,  or  decline.  A  dis- 
tinct advance  has  been  made  along  several 
lines, — in  the  establishment  of  technical, 
mechanic  arts,  and  manuiil-training  high 
schools;  and  in  the  effort  to  introduce  indus- 
trial subjects  into  the  elementary  schools. 
Manual  training,  which  was  first  taken  up  by 
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the  high  schools,  soon  pushed  its  way  down 
into  the  elementary  schools.  In  1909  more 
than  one-half  of  the  cities  of  the  United 
States  of  4000  in  population  and  over  re- 
ported manual  training  in  their  schools. 

TRAINING    FOR    LIFE-WORK 

A  high-school  education  need  no  longer  be 
a  preparation  for  college.  It  may  bear  more 
directly  on  the  vocations.  Side  by  side  with 
academic  courses,  our  boys  and  girls  may 
take  typewriting  and  stenography,  book- 
keeping, dress-making,  millinery,  applied  arts, 
and  so  on.  And  since  home-making  is  the 
vocation  of  the  greater  number  of  girls,  the 
courses  in  domestic  science  may  also  be  re- 
garded as  vocational. 

In  addition  to  the  introduction  of  these 
courses  into  existing  schools,  the  last  few- 
years  have  seen  the  creation  all  over  the 
country  of  a  large  number  of  high  schools 
exclusively  vocational  in  their  aims — a  few 
examples  of  which  are,  the  Polytechnic  High 
School,  San  Francisco;  the  two  Technical 
High  Schools  of  Chicago;  the  High  School  of 
Practical  Arts  of  Boston;  and  in  New  York 
City  the  Stuyvesant  High  School  and  the 
High  School  of  Commerce.  New  York  has 
recently  established  a  vocational  school  for 
boys  of  fourteen  and  o^•er,  that  is  attracting 


widespread  attention.  Some  of  the  subjects 
offered  are  carpentry,  cabinet-making,  wood- 
turning,  forging,  plumbing,  electric  wiring, 
printing,  bookbinding,  mechanical  drawing, 
and  industrial  design.  Those  boys  who  ha\e 
decided  upon  their  trade  are  permitted  to 
begin  the  study  of  it  on  entering;  those  who 
are  undecided  are  required  to  take  several 
lines  of  trade  work;  the  instructors  can  then 
guide  the  boys  to  a  wise  choice.  The  length 
of  the  course  is  elastic,  depending  upon  the 
indi\-idual  progress  made.  This  school  has 
its  complement  in  the  Manhattan  Trade 
School  for  Girls,  founded  by  private  enter- 
prise and  recently  taken  o^•er  by  the  city. 
The  new  and  highly  successful  \-ocational 
school  in  Albany  trains  both  boys  and  girls. 

CONTINU.ATION    SCHOOLS 

That  this  mo\ement  toward  the  practical 
in  our  day  schools  is  bound  to  keep  more 
children  in  them  longer  than  would  otherwise 
be  the  case,  can  hardly  be  denied.  But  it  is 
equally  true  that,  under  present  economic 
conditions,  a  large  number  will  still  be 
driven  out  into  the  world  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen. It  is  these  children  in  the  critical 
period,  from  fourteen  to  sixteen — before 
they  can  be  reckoned  upon  as  industrial 
factors — whose  education  must  be  continued. 
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The  present  existing  means  to  this  end  is 
the  continuation  school — by  which  is  meant 
any  type  of  school  that  offers  to  wage-earners 
opportunity  for  further  education  and  train- 
ing. And  it  is  precisely  at  this  ]X)int  that  we 
lag  so  far  behind  the  countries  of  Continental 
Europe,  France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland 
have  made  tremendous  in\'estments  in  indus- 
trial training,  but  in  this  movement  Germany 
leads  the  world.  Her  present  prosperity  and 
supremacy  in  the  world  markets  are  a  result  of 
a  conscious  determination  to  make  educated 
brains  take  the  place  of  poor  natural  resources. 
"The  schoolmaster,"  it  has  been  said,  "is  the 
cornerstone  of  Germany's  great  commercial 
and  industrial  progress." 

GERMANY    POINTS    THE    WAY 

Instead  of  establishing  a  few  expensive 
trade  and  technical  schools,  as  we  have  done 
in  America,  Germany  has  endeavored  to 
create  a  widespread  industrial  education  that 
shall  reach  the  entire  working  class.  Far- 
sighted  German  statesmen  and  economists 
have  realized  the  fact  that  a  state  is  bound  to 
decline  if  it  educates  only  the  men  at  the  top 
and  neglects  the  masses.  Germany  spends 
as  much,  if  not  more,  than  we  do  on  higher 
education;  but  it  lays  an  equal  stress  upon 
the  scientific  training  of  the  average  man — 
the  working  man.     In  Germanv  \-ocational 


training  is  compulsory;  for,  although  the  boy 
may  leave  the  regular  school  at  fourteen,  he  is 
compelled,  in  most  of  the  German  states,  to 
go  to  a  continuation  school  for  from  two  to 
four  years  longer.  The  hours  for  this  supple- 
mentary schooling  vary  in  different  localities 
— from  four  to  six  in  the  afternoon,  or  two 
mornings  a  week,  or  one  day  a  week,  as  the 
case  may  be;  but  the  boy  must  go  to  school, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  his  employer  to  see  that 
he  does  so.  If  he  attends  an  evening  school, 
the  employer  is  compelled  to  allow  him  a  cer- 
tain number  of  hours  each  day  away  from  his 
work.  These  continuation  schools,  although 
the  most  important  factor  in  the  training  not 
only  of  boys,  but  of  men  and  women,  for  their 
vocations,  are  only  one  ramification  of  an  un- 
paralleled system  of  industrial  education. 
Here  in  America  we  have  directed  our 
efforts  toward  the  ]3erfecting  of  machinery, 
leaving  the  human  being,  the  most  important 
and  costly  factor  in  production,  to  pick  uj)  his 
training  as  best  he  might.  Our  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning  and  our  admirable  schools 
of  technology  turn  out  trained  and  efficient 
organizers  of  labor;  but  these  generals  have 
to  deal  with  a  raw  and  undisciplined  army. 
Meanwhile,  from  all  parts  of  our  country 
comes  a  demand  for  skilled  labor  that  is  not 
met  by  the  supply;  and  we  import  European 
workmen  trained  to  a  higher  standard  of  skill 
than  our  own.     One  of  our  great   national 
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failures  is  a  lack  of  thoroughness — and  the 
time  is  fast  coming  when,  if  we  mean  to  hold 
our  own,  we  can  no  longer  be  slijoshod.  \\'e, 
too,  must  educate  our  workers. 

COMPULSORY    ATTENDANCE 

As  we  have  seen,  such  further  education  is 
compulsory  in  Germany;  the  Scotch  law 
compels  the  attendance  of  boys  and  girls  to 
sixteen  years  of  age  at  some  continuation 
school ;  and  the  recent  Wisconsin  Commission 
for  the  Extension  of  Industrial  and  Agricul- 
tural Training  urges  the  adoption  in  Wiscon- 
sin of  the  Scotch  law.  Here,  as  a  rule,  there 
is  no  compulsion  in  the  matter.  Now  the 
average  boy  or  girl  does  not  attend  school 
without  compulsion,  nor  does  the  average 
employer  interest  himself  in  such  attendance 
unless  compelled  to  do  so  by  law.  The  fact 
that  large  numbers  of  our  working  folk,  of  all 
ages  from  fourteen  to  sixty,  do  attend  the 
continuation  schools  i;)oints  to  the  future  that 
awaits  the  further  development  of  these 
institutions 

I'UJJLIC    E\ENI\G    SCHOOLS 

With  us,  as  in  England,  the  state-controlled 
continuation  school  resolves  itself  practically 
into  the  public  evening  school.  It  is  to-day, 
and  seems  destined  to  remain  for  a  long  time 


NEW  YORK  TRADE-SCHOOL  PUPILS  FRAMING  A  HOUSE 


to  come,  the  chief  means  of  education  for  the 
working  people.  Public  evening  schools, 
originally  founded  to  give  instruction  in  the 
"three  R's"  to  those  who  had  missed  the 
opportunities  of  the  day  schools,  have, 
through  a  rapid  development  in  the  past 
Iwenty-hve  years,  come  to  occupy  a  distinct 
place  in  the  educational  system.  The  most 
significant  phase  of  their  development  has 
been  the  increasing  effort  to  minister  more 
directly  to  the  needs  of  the  people  by  the  in- 
troduction of  trade  and  technical  instruction. 
But,  although  the  evening  schools  are  doing 
an  increasingly  important  work,  in  reality 
they  reach  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  illiter- 
ate, and  of  the  great  army  of  wage-earners  in 
need  of  further  training.  Beside  the  contiftu- 
tion  schools  of  Germany,  and  even  of  Eng- 
land, they  make  a  ])oor  showing.  But  even 
when  pushed  to  its  highest  point  of  efficiency, 
any  system  of  evening  instruction  will  always 
have  inherent  difficulties  to  contend  with. 
One  of  these  is  lack  of  regular  attendance. 
Only  the  more  ambitious  and  determined  will, 
after  working  all  day,  resist  the  natural  desire 
for  diversion,  to  devote  night  after  night  to 
further  study.  Then  a  large  number  of 
pupils  come  to  their  evening  work  tired,  and 
are,  consequently,  listless  and  apathetic. 
Under  such  conditions  only  the  best  of  teach- 
ers can  make  work  interesting — and  such 
teachers  are  rare  in  our  evening  schools.  The 
majority  teach  during  the 
day,  and  the  methods  of  the 
day  school  will  not  aj^ply  to 
the  evening  school.  It  is  now 
recognized  that  for  this 
specialized  work  there  must 
be  specially  trained  teachers. 
Another  drawback  is  short- 
ness of  time;  in  most  of  the 
schools  the  hours  are  two  an 
e\ening  for  four  evenings  a 
week,  and  twenty  weeks  a 
year,  making  a  total  of  but 
1 60  hours  all  together;  and 
the  average  pujnl  has  no 
time  to  study  out  of  school 
hours.  It  will  thus  readily 
be  seen  that  educational  oj)- 
portunities  for  our  young 
l)eo])le  who  are  at  work  are 
as  yet  but  meager. 

REQUIRED   CORRELATION 

It  is  true  that  many  such 
opportunities  exist  outside 
our    public-school     system. 


VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  IN  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
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ELECTRICAL  WIRING  AND  INSTALLATION   AS  PRACTISED  BY   TRADE-SCHOOL  PUPILS 


The  numerous  trade  and  industrial  schools, 
the  classes  of  the  Young  Men's  and  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations,  Cooper 
Union,  the  Pratt  Institute,  the  Mechanics' 
Institute  of  New  York,  the  Drexel  Institute 
of  Philadelphia,  the  Armour  Institute  of 
Technology  of  Chicago,  to  mention  only  a 
few  out  of  many,  are  all  offering  training  to 
working  people.  And  a  number  of  our  rail- 
roads and  manufacturing  concerns  are  carr)--- 
ing  on  excellent  schools  for  apprentices.  But 
such  schools  and  classes,  however  good,  are 
sporadic,  and  do  not  reach  the  masses. 

To  systematize  in  some  way  the  present 
scattered  opportunities;  tp  adapt  them  more 
closely  to  the  needs  of  the  people;  to  regulate 
industrial  conditions  so  that  his  daily  toil 
shall  leave  the  worker  some  remnant  of  men- 
tal and  physical  vigor  to  bring  to  his  further 
training — this  must  be  the  work  of  the  imme- 
diate future. 

But  industrial  training  must  go  hand  in 
hand  with  all  that  makes  for  citizenshij) — 
\yith  training  in  civics,  in  hygiene  and  sanita- 
tion, and  in  morals.  That  education  which 
turns  out  only  efficient  industrial  units  is  a 


failure— we  cannot  build  up  the  prosperity  of 
the  nation  without  building  up  the  health  of 
the  average  man  and  woman,  and  training 
them  in  the  principles  of  good  citizenship;. 
Such  education  is  seldom  omitted  in  the  best 
continuation  schools  abroad;  and  in  Munich, 
famous  for  its  schools  of  this  kind,  a  boy  has 
to  take  one  hour  a  week  for  four  years  in 
the  subjects  of  citizenship,  hygiene,  deport- 
ment, and  social  legislation. 

VOCATIONAL  TR.VINING  NOT  OPPOSED  TO 
CULTURE 

It  seems  evident,  then,  that  we  must  infuse 
into  our  system  of  public  education  a  voca- 
tional training  that,  by  correlation  with  other 
studies,  shall  the  better  fulfill  its  function. 
The  old  idea  that  vocational  education  is 
somehow  opposed  to  culture  should  be  done 
away  with.  The  so-called  cultural  studies, 
frequently  forced  upon  the  uninterested 
pupil,  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  his 
mental  growth.  But  a  group  of  studies  re- 
lated to  and  grouped  around  a  central  voca- 
tional aim  may,  by  fully  arousing  the  inter- 
est, lead  to  the  pursuit  of  a  wider  knowledge. 
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But,  even  if  this  were  not  so,  the  first  aim  of 
our  schools  should  be  to  lit  our  boys  and  girls 
for  life — in  other  words,  to  give  them  some 
special  knowledge  by  which  they  can  make 
a  living. 

But  following  this  first  and  indispensable 
step  must  come  the  opportunity  for  further 
education  for  our  workers,  both  young  and 
old.  Pul)lic  continuation  schools,  free  lec- 
tures, social  centers — all  must  give  to  the 
individual  the  special  training  he  requires, 
either  along  vocational  or  purely  cultural 
lines.  And  the  better  the  workman,  the 
more  likely  is  he  to  broaden  his  horizon. 
"What  is  the  most  pressing  need  in  legisla- 


tion?" says  Canon  Barnett,  the  founder  ot 
Toynbee  Hall.  "It  is  that  a  way  may  be 
opened  for  an  alliance  between  knowledge 
and  industry,  between  the  universities  and 
the  Labor  party.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  times 
that  the  trade  unions  send  relays  of  men  to 
study  at  Ruskin  College  in  Oxford,  and  that 
an  association  of  trade  unionists  and  coopera- 
tt)rs  has  been  formed  for  the  higher  education 
of  working  men."  It  is  cjuite  as  important 
for  America  as  for  England  to  build  upon  the 
vocations  this  broader  outlook  for  the  wage- 
earner;  for  not  until  public  education  meets 
the  widest  needs  of  all  the  people  can  it  be 
said  to  be  truly  democratic. 


now   BOYS  LEARN   PATTERN-MAKING  IN  ONE  O!    THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN  INSTRUCTS  THESE  BOYS  IN  THE  FACTORY  WHERE  THEY  WORk 

(The  factory  management  has  improvised  this  class-room  and  is  giving  the  time  of  the  artisan  students  for  c!a^>  wirk 
supplementing  correspondence  study,  the  university  supplying  an  instructor) 


A  UNIVERSITY  THAT  GOES  TO  THE 

PEOPLE 

BY  MARY  BURCHARD  ORVIS 


^^ISCONSIN'S  University  Extension  Di- 
vision has  two  fundamental  aims, — to 
create  in  all  the  people  a  realization  of  their 
educational  need  and  to  satisfy  that  need. 
Education  by  "extension"  does  not  mean 
that  the  laboring;  man  is  taught  Greek  and 
Chaucer,  regardless  of  his  individual  want. 
It  does  not  mean  that  knowledge  is  ground 
out  to  him  by  a  soulless  machine,  but  that 
he  is  stimulated  to  live,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word.  Whether  the  means  of  that  stim- 
ulation be  vocational  or  cultural  education, 
the  end  sought  is  the  same.  President  Van 
Hise  defines  it  as  finding  a  "way  for  every 
man  and  woman  in  the  State,  who  otherwise 
would  not  ha\'e  an  opportunity,  to  gain  an 
education." 

The  Extension  Division  was  created  with 
the  express  idea  of  extending  to  the  people 
not  only  the  resources  of  the  university,  but 
of  the  several  libraries  grouped  at  the' State 


capital;  of  taking  to  their  doors  the  advice 
of  the  various  State  bureaus  of  labor,  con- 
servation, and  forestry;  of  making  available 
the  knowledge  of  the  public-ser\ice  and  tax 
commissions.  '     ■■ 

The  United  States  is  noted  for  its  public 
schools,  and  it  is  generally  su]iposed  that  by 
means  of  them  a  good  education  is  ojoen  to 
all.  Yet  this  is  to  a  large  extent  a  delusion. 
Statistics  show  that,  while  the  country  offers 
to  all  the  same  opportunities  for  an  educa- 
tion, less  than  i  per  cent,  of  the  school  enroll- 
ment ever  finish  a  college  course,  less  than 
4  per  cent,  graduate  from  high  school,  and 
less  than  ig  per  cent,  complete  the  elemen- 
tary course  up  through  eighth  grade.  The 
same  schools  are  o])en  to  all.  yet  8i  ])er  cent, 
are  without  a  full  elementary  education! 

The  relation  of  these  figures  to  university 
extension  is  obvious — the  8i  per  cent,  of 
uneducated    youth    constitute    its    field    of 
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special  endeavor,  but  not  its  whole  field. 
"One  is  never  too  old  to  learn"  is  an. adage 
of  great  truth,  and  the  college  graduate  who 
is  far  from  his  alma  mater  can  still  make  use 
of  her  many  facilities  by  means  of  the  varied 
activities  of  extension. 

In  Wisconsin,  the  seemingly  impossible 
task  of  making  the  Universit}'  a  personal 
friend  of  every  one  in  the  State  is  attem])ted 
by  means  of  a  well-developed  organization, 
headed  by  Dr.  Louis  E.  Reber,  who  has  been 
dean  of  the  Extension  Di\ision  since  Novem- 
ber, 1907,  and  has  demonstrated  over  and 
o\-er  again  his  rare 
executive  ability,  as 
well  as  his  broad 
human  sympathy. 

The  correspondence 
department  is  the  only 
one  that  deals  prim- 
arily with  individ- 
uals. Therefore  it, 
more  than  any  other, 
affords  concrete  ex- 
amples of  the  way  in 
which  people  are  being 
helped  to  make  the 
best  of  their  abilities. 
Contrary  to  popular 
opinion,  this  work  is, 
above  all  else,  per- 
sonal. Prof.  William 
H.  Lighty.  who  is  in 
charge  of  it,  has  had 
years  of  "settlement" 
experience  that  is  in- 
valuable to  one  deal- 
ing constantly  with  all 
classes  and  all  na- 
tionalities of  people.  A 
meter  inspector  writes 
of ' '  the  world  of  good 
he  has  obtained  from  a 
course  which  taught  him  the  action  of  an  elec- 
tric current  on  the  meter.  An  apprenticed  phar- 
macist tells  how  much  more  benefit  he  has  re- 
ceived from  an  extension  course  than  from  one 
in  a  private  technical  school.  An  apprentice 
wTites  from  the  shop  that  he  can  now  figure  out 
for  himself  things  about  his  machine  which 
prexiously  made  the  assistance  of  the  foreman 
necessar>'.   So  it  goes,  in  all  walks  of  life,  from 


PRKSIUEXT    CHARLES    R.  V .KTH    HISE    OF    THE 

UNI\"ERSITY    OF    WISCONSIN 
(A  vigorous  exponent  of  democracy  in  education) 


business  problems  it  gave  him  "has  already 
been  converted  into  dollars,"  and  adds  that 
he  expects  to  double  his  income  within  a 
short  time.  , 

The  grow  th  of  the  correspondence  work  is 
shown  in  the  statistics  as  of  January  i,  1912: 
Total  number  of  registrations,  7988;  total 
number  of  students  (some  register  for  several 
courses),  6451;  active  students  (some  have 
graduated),  4209.  There  were  over  300  new- 
students  added  in  the  month  of  October,  1911 .. 
A  conser\  ative  estimate  of  200  a  month  to  the 
end  of  the  university  year  in  June  will  make 

the  total  of  active 
students  in  the  corre- 
spondence department 
5500.  These  totals  are 
made  up  of  all  kinds  of 
people,  ha\'ing  various 
degrees  of  knowledge. 
They  include  non-resi- 
dents working  for 
unixersity  degrees, 
graduates  who  want 
higher  degrees,  and 
shop  men  and  boys 
fitting  themseh'es  for 
more  efficient  daily 
work.  Courses  are  so 
graded  as  to  be  of 
value  both  to  the  day 
laborer  and  to  the 
advanced  graduate 
student,  and  the  list 
of  studies  includes 
the  whole  gamut  of 
university  courses 
from  the  ancient 
languages  to  bacter- 
iology, and  business 
administration. 

The  work  among 
shop  men  is  especially 
\aluable;  at  least  it  affords  the  best  oppor- 
tunity for  direct  practical  results.  Moreover, 
the  greatest  number  of  enrollments  is 
among  men  and  boys  who  take  up  extension 
courses  primarily  in  order  to  improve  them- 
selves in  their  especial  line  of  work.  The 
State  and  the  employer  cooperate  in  the 
following  manner  to  make  that  improvement 
possible:    The  employer  allows  time  for  in- 


the  clerk  to  the  general  manager  of  a  depart-   struction  in  the  shop  during  working  hours, 

ment  store,  who  credits  correspondence  work   thuis  furnishing  an  opportunity  to  the  uni- 

with  his  promotion  to  a  $3000  position.     An 

emergency  came;  he  was  able  to  step  in  and 

"make  good,"  for  he  had  been  taking  one  of 

the  extension  courses  in  business  management. 

He  declares  that  the  practical  knowledge  of 


versify  teacher  to  demonstrate  his  theme  in 
a  practical  laboratory.  The  time  allowed 
^•aries  from  one  hour  in  two  weeks  to  half 
a  (lay  each  week,  and  is  accom]-)anied  by  no 
loss   in   wages.     This   feature,   which   is  at 
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least  unusual,  has  been  most  successful  from 
all  points  of  view,  even  from  that  of  the  em- 
ployer. After  three  years'  trial  the  various 
employers  have  come  to  realize  that  it  pays 
in  increased  efficiency.  Proof  of  this  state- 
ment lies  in  the  fact  that  none  has  abandoned 
it  while  the  majority  have  increased  the 
number  of  hours  allowed  for  instruction. 
Nearly  all  who  have  tried  the  plan  seem  to 
feel  that  it  increases  the  interest  of  the  em- 
})loyee  in  his  work.  He  learns  how  and  why, 
and  thus  becomes  an  intelligent  being,  rather 
than  a  human  machine  with  the  one  thought 
of  putting  in  time  and  drawing  pay. 

RESULTS    OF    CORRESPONDENCE    WORK 

The  gain  to  the  employee  is  self-evident. 
Yet  no  one  can  realize,  unless  he  has  had  the 
experience  himself,  just  what  this  opportunity 
means  to  the  ignorant  yet  ambitious  work- 
man. Possibly  the  reason  the  Extension 
Division  has  succeeded  so  well  in  reaching 
those  who  most  need  it,  is  that  the  teachers 
themselves  have  all  served  time  in  the  dif- 
ferent vocations  which  they  teach.  Mr. 
Xorris,  for  instance,  who  has  charge  of  texts 
used  in  shop  courses,  has  "gone  through  the 
mill"  and  appreciates  the  difficulties  that  be- 
set the  path  of  the  correspondence  student. 
Yet  those  difficulties  are  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum by  the  system  which  employs  men  to 
give  personal  instruction  in  shop  classes  and 
supplements  that  instruction  by  correspond- 
ence work  from  the  university  proper. 
The  average   apprenticeship   is   four   years, 


A    SUdl'    (LASS 
(These  factory  lads  have  left  their  places  of  work.on  the  arri 
instructor,  for  an  hour  on  "company  time,"  to  receive 
tbcir  correspondence-study  work  in  a  corner  of  the 


DEAN    LOUIS    E.  REBKR 

(.^n  engineer  by  profession,  who  is  making  a  striking  success 

of  the  Wisconsin  system  of  university  extension) 

but  that  time  is  shortened  to  two,  general!}-, 

when   the  student  takes  advantage  of  the 

university  courses. 

The  time  required  for  completion  of  a 
gi\en  course  is  determined 
mainly  by  the  individual,  his 
ability,  his  previous  training, 
and  his  ambition.  Some 
students  finish  in  four  months 
work  for  which  others  re- 
quire two  years.  Needless 
to  say,  success  here  depends, 
after  all,  upon  the  individual 
— just  as  it  does  in  all  walks 
of  life.  And  the  individual 
is  treated  as  such;  he  is 
looked  upon  as  a  possibility. 
While  no  entrance  examina- 
tions are  held,  the  abilities 
and  limitations  of  the  newly- 
registered  student  are  care- 
fully considered,  so  that  he 
may  be  .>^et  in  the  right  path. 
.\11  possible  encouragement 
is  given  him  to  broaden  out 

vai  of  the  traveling    .,,^fj  ^j^  the  work  for  which 

instruction  m  i        •     i  ,-  i      i  i 

factory)  he  IS  bcst  fitted,  though  very 
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few  change  their  entire  line  of  work.  The  pri- 
mary aim  is  not  to  make  the  workman  dissatis- 
lied  with  his  present  occupation,  but  to  make 
him  realize  its  possibih  ties,  to  show  him  how  he 
can  become  more  efficient  in  developing  it. 
Numerous  letters  of  a  personal  nature  pass 
between  the  student  and  the  j)rofessor  "on 
the  hill,"  and  the  general  opinion  of  univer- 
sity men  seems  to  be  that  they  become  better 
acquainted  with  these  distant  students  than 
with  those  in  resident  classes.  The  reason  is 
obvious:  the  correspondence  student  works 
because  he  feels  the  imperative  need  of 
education  and  appreciates  his  opportunity; 
this  is  not  always  true  of  the  average  resident 
student. 

The  following  table,  made  up  of  cases 
taken  at  random,  shows  clearly  what  ex- 
tension study  means  to  the  men  of  \arious 
age  and  trades  who  take  it  u[): 


he  was  soon  setting  it  and  eight  others.  He 
became  foreman  and  finally  entered  an  auto- 
mobile factory  at  $135  a  month.  Soon 
after  he  had  learned  to  set  machines,  he 
wrote  his  teacher  at  the  university  most 
glowingly  of  his  new  achievement  and  the 
help  received  from  extension  work.  The 
professor  (being  a  modest  man)  in  turn  wrote 
the  employer  for  his  opinion  of  the  benefit 
received  by  his  employee.  The  reply  was 
most  gratifying,  stating  that  great  improve- 
ment had  been  shown  in  his  shop  work,  and 
added,  "We  believe  the  advantages  received 
during  this  engineering  course  have  increased 
and  renewed  his  interest  in  his  work."  That 
seems  to  be  the  general  attitude  of  employers 
— that  the  greatest  benefit  comes  from  the 
broader  outlook  and  greater  interest  gained. 
Number  iq,  a  farmer  lad,  took  a  course 
of  twenty  lectures,  and  after  six  weeks  at  the 


EXAMPLES   OF    PROMOTIONS   OF   STUDENTS   .'\FTER   PURSUING    VOCATIONAL 
STUDIES   WITH   THE    EXTENSION    DIVISION 


Case  Former  Occupation 


I 

2 

3 
4 

5 

6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
1 1 
12 

13 

14 


Machinist 
.*\pprentice 

I  ( 

Clerk 

Office  Boy 

Blueprint  Boy 

Tracer 

Machinist 

Detail  Draftsman 

Stationary  Engineer 
Machinist  $2.00  per  day 


CouRSEst  Studied 
Shop  Mathematics 


aiul  Drawing 


"    Heat 

"   Strength  of 

Materials  and  Cas  Engines 
Power  Plant  Mathematics,  Heat, 

Fuels,  Electricity  &  Magnetism 

Shop  Mathematics 


15        Engineer 


16 
17 


Stock  Clerk 
Bench  Hand 


18        Machinist 


19  Farm  Hand 

20  Draftsman 

21  Foreman 

*  Left  original  employer. 


Power  Plant  Mathematics 
Drawing  and  Mechanics 

Shop  Mathematics 
"  "  Drawing, 

Strength  of  Materials 

Shop  Mathematics,  Heat,  ( >a^ 
Engines  and  Boilers 

Engine  Running 
Gas  Engines 
Shop  Mathematics 

t  Returned  to  first  employer. 


Advanced  to 
Mech.  engr.  for  gas  co. 
Foreman  machinist 


Foreman    immediately   at    end    of 

apprcnticoshi]) 
Foreman    immediately   at   end    of 

apprenticeship 
Appraiser  for  audit  co. 
Draftsman 


Gas  engine  designer 

*Passed  examination  for  first-class 
engineer's  license  and  became 
chief  engineer  of   a  large  plant 

Foreman  of  gear  cutting  depart- 
ment of  automobile  co.  at  $135 
p)er  month 

Engineer  at  double  former  .salary 

Traveling  machinery  salesman 
Erecting  engineer 

( ias  engine  tester,  *engineer  of  gas 
power  plant,  fin  charge  of  testing 
floor  for  gas  engine  mfr. 

Traction  engineer 

Part  owner  of  gas  engine  factory 

Superintendent 


Number  14  has  an  interesting  history. 
He  formerly  worked  on  a  machine  whose  con- 
struction was  so  complex  that  only  the  fore- 
man could  set  it  for  the  different  kinds  of 
work.  The  operator  merely  fed  in  and  took 
out  material.  After  four  lessons  in  shoj) 
mathematics,  this  same  man  was  encouraged 
to  study  his  machine,  with  the  result  that 


Engineering  Summer  School  secured  a  posi- 
tion as  traction  engineer.  Numbers  5  and  6, 
apprenticed  for  four  years,  became  shop 
foremen  after  two  years  of  study.  One  man 
writes  as  follows:  "I  want  to  tell  you  I've 
been  promoted  from  foreman  to  shop 
superintendent.  We  are  working 
four  men." 


eighty- 
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A  HALF-DAY  APPRENTICE  CLASS 

(A  factory  class-room  presided  over  by  a  traveling  university  instructor) 


While  nearly  all  these  students  start  with 
shop  mathematics,  56  per  cent,  of  them  ask 
for  further  material.  Needless  to  say,  such 
requests  are  readily  granted.  The  enthusiasm 
and  gratitude  of  these  ambitious  men,  some 
of  them  fifty  years  old,  make  one  think 
guiltily  of  neglected  opportunities  of  college 
days.  Given  a  glimpse  of  fields  of  learning 
beyond,  the  extension  student  is  almost 
certain  to  ask  for  "more." 

THE  "P.ACKAGE  LIBRARY" 

.\nother  fascinating  side  of  extension  work 
is  that  which  is  directly  concerned  with  the 
education  of  the  public  mind.  Debating 
and  public  discussion  are  activities  that 
influence  the  voter  vitally;  therefore  the 
work  which  presents  for  that  discussion  the 
best  material  to  be  found  on  both  sides  is  a 
direct  step  toward  the  establishment  of  an 
enlightened  public  opinion.  The  means 
adopted  for  this  end  are  the  humble  little 
"package  library"  and  the  university  bulle- 
tin, which  make  clear  to  the  lay  mind  the 
mysteries  of  scientific  research.  :\Ir.  Frank 
Hutchins,  head  of  this  department,  realized, 
long  before  there  was  any  Extension  Di\i- 


sion,  the  need  that  existed  for  some  means  of 
getting  to  the  people  proper  material  for 
public  discussion  of  important  problems. 
Therefore  he  is  rightly  called  "the  father  of 
Wisconsin's  traveling  libraries."  As  Presi- 
dent Van  Hise  says,  "The  American  youth 
e\'erywhere  wishes  to  debate,"  and  it  is  far 
better  to  gi\'e  him  a  fair  presentation  of 
both  sides  of  controverted  questions  than  to 
let  him  come  to  a  conclusion  that  is  founded 
on  fallacy. 

These  little  libraries  of  the  Extension  Di- 
vision are  made  up  of  four  kinds  of  material — 
newspaper  clipjMngs,  pamjihlets,  typewritten 
articles,  and  magazine  articles;  and  are  sent 
in  response  to  any  call,  with  the  only  condi- 
tions that  the  recipient  \)SLy  return  postage 
and  that  a  time  limit  of  three  weeks  be  ob- 
served. There  are  absolutely  no  charges 
to  citizens  of  the  State  and  no  requests  are 
refused.  If  a  library  has  not  been  prepared 
on  the  subject  called  for,  Qne  is  at  once  made 
up  to  fill  the  new  need.  Just  now  calls  arc 
coming  in  for  material  on  the  Chine>e  u])- 
rising.  The  Department  of  Debating  and 
Public  Discussion  is  not  allowed  to  become 
mossy;  it  must  keep  up  with  the  times, 
though  its  onlv  source  of.  information  be  the 
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daily  newspaper.   The  following  figures  (igio- 
ii)  speak  eloquently  of  the  scope  of  this  work: 


mbi 

er  of  bulletins  distributed    .    .    . 

I2  7QO 

a 

"     package  libraries  lent 

1025 

a 

"     articles  lent 

77000 

a 

''     localities  assisted  by  pack- 

age libraries 

-'50 

(I 

.  ''     subjects,  assistance  gi\'en. 

.      548 

Considering  that  the  average  "librar\  " 
contains  forty  articles  and  reaches  not  an 
individual,  but  a  group,  these  figures  are 
prophetic  of  an  enlightened  i)ublic  opinion 
in  Wisconsin.  The  subjects  upon  which 
enlightenment  is  sought  are  also  significant, 
especially  for  the  sociologist.  The  })()pu- 
larity  of  the  ten  leading  subjects  in  kjoq- 
1910  is  shown  by  the  following  figuTes: 

No. 
Subject  libraries 

.-'.  .  '"^nt 

Commission  Government       .....  ro2 

Woman's  Suffrage •".  84 

Income  Ta.x 57 

Election  of  Senators ,•    •  53 

Immigration        52 

Parcels  Post         51 

Conservation       47 

Postal  Savings  Banks 44 

Bank  Guaranty       41 

Tariff  3,^ 

Requests  come  from  women's  clubs  and 
from  civic  clubs;  from  principals  of  schools 
and  sewing  societies.  One  letter,  typical 
of  the  sort  coming  from  school  teachers, 
asked  for  material  to  be  used  in  ojiening 
exercises  on  the  following  subjects:  "The 
House  Fly,"  "Tuberculosis,"  "Reciprocity 
with  Canada,"  and  "Jane  Addams,"  adding 
"also  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  what 
it  is  trying  to  do!"  Variety  is  truly  the  spice 
of  life.  One  man  wrote  that  his  wife,  as 
president  of  the  woman's  club,  had  aroused 
his  interest  in  things  educational.  "What 
can  I  take  up  to  help  me  along  in  my  business 
and  give  me  a  little  better  education?  I 
am  forty-five  years  old." 

INSTRUCTION    BY    LECTURES 

The  department  of  instruction  by  lectures, 
like  that  of  jiublic  discu.ssion,  deals  mainly 
with  groups.  It  seeks  to  keep  in  touch  with 
organizations  that  are  or  may  be  interested 
in  lecture  courses  and  to  fill  in  the  best  and 
most  economical  way  their  needs.  Its  field 
is  that  of  the   lyceum   bureau,   though   its 


motives  are  not  financial  but  educational. 
.  The  bureau  run  privately  on  a  money  basis 
seeks  to  give  the  people  what  they  will  pay 
the  most  for;  the  one  run  by  the  State  Uni- 
\ersity  seeks  to  give  them  what  they  need 
for  their  best  development.  The  one  caters 
to  popular  taste,  the  other  educates  it. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Pettijohn  is  secretary  of  this 
department  and  works  from  a  knowledge 
based  on  a  thorough  in\-estigation  of  the  needs 
of  the  people  in  the  way  of  lectures  and  enter- 
tainments. He  has  \dsited  nearly  all  the 
districts  which  he  supplies,  and  is  able  to 
carry  on  his  work  with  rare  insight  into  local 
conditions.  The  virgin  hamlet  of  one  hun- 
dred souls  is  not  going  to  appreciate  as 
its  first  lecturer  the  professor  of  esthetics! 
"The  House  Fly  as  a  Carrier  of  Disease" 
will  proxe  far  more  attractive  and  useful 
to  the  a\"erage  rural  audience. 

By  undertaking  the  work  of  impresario,  the 
uni\ersity  saves  thousands  of  dollars  both 
for  consumers  and  producers  of  lecture  ma- 
terial, "Professionals"  can  be  secured  at 
half  their  customary  price,  with  financial 
gain  to  themselves,  by  this  system,  which 
dispenses  with  the  middleman.  Unixersity 
professors  also  can  be  made  doubly  useful 
as  field  lecturers,  guided  by  the  department 
whose  duty  it  is  to  get  the  right  man  for  a 
gix-en  club,  society,  or  board  in  any  locality 
from  the  largest  city  to  the  country  district. 
This  work  is  a  logical  function  of  the  uni- 
\ersity  in  that  it  is  a  means  of  getting  the 
best  educational  attractions  to  the  people. 
Its  staff  of  organizers  and  field  workers  meets 
individuals  and  clubs  interested  and  acts 
as  a  means  of  stimulating  them  to  further 
effort.  It  prevents  old  clubs  dying  a  natural 
death  from  stagnation.  It  encourages  the 
formation  of  new  organizations  of  all  sorts. 
To  quote  Mr.  Pettijohn,  "These  lecture 
courses,  given  as  they  are,  by  members  of 
the  faculty  and  by  professional  talent,  ap- 
pealing as  they  do  to  all  classes  of  people, 
people  of  all  ages  and  of  all  grades  of  educa- 
tion, become  a  great  avenue  through  which 
j)opular  education  and  social  progress  are 
l>romoted.'' 

Attendance  of  lectures  averages  150,  and 
the  department  estimates  that  it  reached  in 
its  public  lectures  last  year  over  100,000 
per.sons,  besides  those  attending  connnence- 
ment  exercises,  in  which  the  attendance 
averages  from  400  to  1000.  What  an  oppor- 
tunity for  influencing  popular  taste!  What 
a  chance  to  counteract  the  debasing  influence 
of  the  average  cheap  theater  (to  say  nothing 
of  the  higher-priced  comic  opera).    The  field 
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AN   HOUR  OUT  OF   FACTORY  TIME,  FOR   INSTRUCTION 

(These  shop  students  have  come  directly  from  their  work  to  meet  the  traveliu);  instructor  for  help  in  diflficulties  or  guidance 

in  advance  work) 


of  this  department  is,  like  that  of  the  moving-   into  bureaus:  Municipal  Reference  and  Ci\'ic 
picture  show,  unlimited.  and  Social  Center  Development. 


DEPARTMENT   OF   GENER.'^L  INFORMATION   AND 
WELF.VRE 

The  Department  of  General  Information 
and  Welfare,  as  its  name  signifies,  likewise 
has  a  practically  unlimited  field.  Among  its 
well-developed  activities  are  municij)al  ref- 
erence work,  social  and  civic-center  promo- 
tion, institute  and  demonstration  manage- 
ment, vocational  guidance,  and  the  editing 
and  distribution  of  reports  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  research.  Its  scope  extends  through 
the  whole  field  of  betterment,  including 
charities  and  correction,  tuberculosis  exhibits, 
sanitation,  economics,  conservation,  and  tech- 
nical questions  of  all  descriptions.  In  the 
achievement  of  its  ends,  exhibits,  institutes, 
lectures,  correspondence  courses,  and  the 
answering  of  all  reasonable  (|uestions  are  uti- 
lized. The  institutions \ary  in  duration  from 
the  Baker's  Institute  of  three  days  to  the 
Milwaukee  Institute  of  Municipal  and  Social 
Service,  which  lasted  si.x  months.  These  last 
activities  were  jxirtly  self-supporting,  but  the 
great  majority  of  its  undertakings  are  carried 
on  at  the  expense  of  the  Extension  Division 
and  are  without  fees 

Two  branches  of  this  work  are  organized 


MUNICIPAL      REFERENCE      BURKAU 

This  bureau  ser\'es  as  a  clearing-house  for 
information  on  municipal  subjects,  with  the 
two  functions  of  meeting  inquiries  and  car- 
rying on  expert  investigations.  It  makes  use 
of  the  resources  of  the  State  and  nation  in 
serving  cities.  It  is  to  the  municipality 
what  the  Legislative  Reference  Library  is  to 
the  legislature;  it  means  cities  that  are  better 
and  more  economically  run.  Very  few  cities 
can  afford  municipal  reference  bureaus; 
moreover,  the  State  is  best  fitted  to  carry  on 
the  work  which  is  so  \itally  important. 

Ford  H.  MacGregor,  in  charge,  comi)iles 
information  and  prepares  bulletins  on  subjects 
of  civic  importance.  In  addition,  when 
questions  come  in  on  subjects  requiring  tech- 
nical information  along  .scientific  subjects, 
he  puts  in  touch  with  each  other  the  ])eople 
who  ha\e  that  knowledge  and  the  cities 
needing  it.  He  is  able  to  save  municipalities 
thousands  of  dollars,  l)y  bringing  together  the 
university  expert  on  sewage  and  the  city 
engineer  who  needs  his  advice.  He  has  ])re- 
jiared  bulletins  on  the  following  subjects: 
"Commission      Government,"      ''Oiling     of 
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Streets,"  "Municipal  Garbage  Collection," 
and  "Home  Rule."  He  has  under  way  bulle- 
tins on  "City  Planning,""  "Municipal  Fire 
Insurance,"  "Municipal  Legislation  Affecting 
Tuberculosis,"  "Paving,"  "Wheel  Tax  Or- 
dinances," and  "Municipal  Cost  Accounting." 
This  is  pioneer  work,  which  is  rapidly  being 
copied  by  other  States.  Cities  all  over  the  land 
write  for  information  and  recei\-e  it.  In  return 
the  bureau  gains  their  cooperation  in  compil- 
ing its  reports  and  bulletins.  Like  nearly  all 
the'  other  departments  of  the  Extension  Di\^is- 
ion,  the  Municipal  Bureau  deals  with  groups 
— the  largest  group  of  all,  the  city.  The  extent 
of  its  influence  within  and  without  the  State 
is,  therefore,  enormous. 

CIVIC  AND  SOCIAL  CENTER  DEVELOPMENT 

So  much  has  been  said  and  done  all  over  the 
country  in  the  way  of  social  and  civic  center 
agitation  that  any  explanation  of  this  work  is 
unnecessary.  Its  recent  incorj^oration  as  a 
department  of  the  Extension  Division,  with 
Mr.  E.  J.  Ward  as  adviser,  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  could  ])erform  a  definite  task  for  the 
university.  That  task  is  the  organization 
of  centers  in  every  district,  city  and  rural, 
which  can  be  used  for  extension  purposes. 
It  gets  people  together,  through  the  "com- 
mon ground,"  the  school  house.     With  the 


people  thus  organized,  the  work  of  university 
extension  proper  is  greatly  facilitated. 

Mr.  Ward  compares  his  work  with  that  of 
the  other  departments  by  saying  that  the 
correspondence  department  deals  with  indi- 
viduals, the  debating  and  lecture  depart- 
ments with  already  organized  groups  of  a 
more  or  less  "high-brow"  character;  but 
his  work  deals  with  communities  as  a  whole, 
and  ev'erybody  "who  is  alive"  belongs.  It 
takes  the  organized  and  the  unorganized 
and  makes  them  into  one  great  group. 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  activities 
of  university  extension  in  Wisconsin  merely 
illustrates.  To  form  any  real  idea  of  its  scope 
and  its  methods,  one  must  see  it.  Yet  to  see 
it  would  be  to  visit  every  village  and  city 
in  the  State,  for  its  students  are  the  people 
of  Wisconsin.  Probably  it  owes  its  success 
in  reaching  them  to  its  field  work.  Extension 
work  has  been  advocated  and  carried  on  for 
decades,  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  but 
W^isconsin  alone  found  an  adequate  means 
for  carrying  out  its  ideals,  for  making  the 
work  personal.  That  means  its  organiza- 
tion into  districts,  each  branch  office  having 
its  superintendent,  organizers,  and  teachers, 
its  class  rooms  and  library  facilities.  Thus 
direct  inspiration  is  furnished  citizens  liv- 
ing hundreds  of  miles  from  the  university 
proper.     This  plan  is  best  shown  by  a  map 


AN  EVENING  DRAWING  CLASS  AT  A  DISTRICT  EXTENSION  HEADQUARTERS 
(Giving  a  suitable  environment  for  doing  the  correspondence  work  and  affording  teachers'  assistance  close  at  hand) 
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THE  STATE  OF  WISCONSIN,  SHOWING  THE  DISTRICTS  AND  CENTERS 
IN  TOUCH  WITH  THE  UNIVERSITY  AT  MADISON 


of  the  State,  indicating  the  cen- 
ters of  university  influence  with 
their  surrounding  districts.  Think 
what  this  means  to  the  farmer's 
family,  or  to  the  residents  of  Green- 
ville! A  miniature  university 
exists,  near  enough  to  be  available 
to  all  who  care  to  use  their  oppor- 
tunities; a  university  willing  to 
go  more  than  half-way. 

Wisconsin's  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Department  is  too  large  a 
subject  to  be  properly  discussed  in 
this  article.  Moreover,  it  has  had 
an  entirely  different  development 
from  the  work  of  the  Extension 
Division  proper  and  is  carried  on 
separately,  with  its  own  special 
appropriation.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  however,  that  in  1910-11, 
its  136  farmers'  institutes  and  41 
cooking  schools  were  attended  by 
about  118,000  farmers  and  their 
wives;  that  in  the  same  year  1900 
farmers  attended  the  ten  days' 
farmers'  course  at  the  university, 
and  8500  the  courses  given  in  dif- 
ferent   places    about    the  State. 

Thus  the  university  reaches  its  extramural  appropriation  was  $20,000.  In  that  year  it 
students,  nearly  6500  in  number,  who,  with  became  $40,000,  and  has  increased  steadily 
those  in  attendance  at  Madison,  make  the  until  in  191 1  it  is  $100,000,  besides  $50,000 
total  about  12,000.  Add  to  these  12,000  for  an  Extension  Building!  For  1912  it  is 
registered  individuals  the  members  of  groups  $125,000,  making  the  total  appropriation  for 
benefited  by  the  work  of  the  departments  of  two  years  $275,000,  exclusive  of  agricultural 
Lecture  Instruction,  Debating,  and  General  extension,  which  has  a .  separate  .appropria- 
Information,  and  you  get  some  conception  of  tion.  When  you  compare  this  with  the  largest 
the  number  of  people  enjoying  the  privileges  sum  granted  for  similar  work  the  current 
of  the  State  University.  year  in  any  other  State,  $40,000  (Ohio),  this 

becomes  phenomenal. 
EXPENSE  AND  APPROPRIATION  Evidently  the  people  of  the  State  appre- 

ciate the  work  of  the  Extension  Di\'ision,  for 

A  fee  of  fifty  cents  is  charged  for  each  they  are  going  deep  down  into  their  pockets 
assignment,  or  lesson,  including  the  correc-  to  support  it.  The  farmer  who  has  learned 
tion  of  papers  and  lectures  by  the  field  in-  scientific  farming,  his  wife  who  belongs  to  the 
structor,  if  there  be  one.  Since  it  takes  the  District  Woman's  Club,  and  his  son  who  de- 
average  shop  hand  two  years  to  complete  a  bates  in  the  village  school,  constitute  a  united 
course  of  forty  assignments,  it  can  readily  be  family  when  the  work  of  the  university  is 
seen  that  the  total  cost  to  the  student  is  very  under  discussion.  The  man  in  the  shop  and 
small — $20  for  instruction  that  enables  him,  his  daughter  who  "clerks"  have  a  common 
in  many  cases,  to  double  his  wages.  In-  bond  with  the  General  Superintendent  and 
come  from  fees,  however,  amounts  to  only  his  daughter  who  heads  the  EqJal  Suffrage 
one-fourth  the  actual  cost  of  such  instruction  League. 

to  the  university.  The  question  arises,  Do  University  extension  means  increased  ef- 
results  justify  the  enormous  outlay  on  the  ficiency  and  earning  power;  it  makes  the 
part  of  the  State?  The  steady  increase  in  individual  a  more  social  being  and  lowers  class 
appropriations  speaks  in  no  uncertain  tones  of  barriers.  There  is  a  distinct  benefit  to  the 
the  commonwealth's  approval  of  the  neces-  State  and  nation  in  the  enlightened  public 
sary  expenditure.    Prior  to  1908  the  annual   opinion  which  it  creates.    It  is  democracy. 


CAUSES   OF  WASTE  AND   INEFFI- 
.     CIENCY  IN    NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT 

BY  FREDERICK  A.  CLEVELAND 

(Chairman  of  the  President's  Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency) 


MANY  playgoers  have  been  amused  at  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Brewster.to  win  an  inheri- 
tance— the  condition  being  that  he  must  first 
demonstrate  his  abihty  to  spend  a  milUon 
dollars  within  a  few  months  without  being 
charged  with  extravagance.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  has  Mr.  Brewster's  task 
many  times  multiplied.  When  he  takes  the 
oath  of  office  the  possibility  of  an  inheritance 
looms  large  before  him.  He  would  win  repu- 
tation as  an  executive  and  the  approval  of 
his  countrymen.  But  he  is  reminded  that 
such  a  reward  is  contingent  on  ability  to 
direct  an  expenditure  of  one  thousand  million 
dollars  each  year,  for  four  years,  without  being 
charged  with  being  wasteful,  or,  what  is  quite 
as  vital,  with  indifference  to  duty  as  trustee. 
Fortunate  it  may  seem  that  the  President 
does  not  come  single-handed  to  his  task. 
Long  before  inauguration  day  he  is  made 
aware  that  there  are  many  who  are  willing 
to  help  him.  When  he  is  inducted  into  office 
he  finds  an  organization  of  nearly  four  hun- 
dred thousand  employees — each  hungry  for 
funds;  each  looking  for  oi)portunity  to  demon- 
strate what  he  can  do  to  justify  his  position 
or  employment.  The  chief  executive  of  the 
nation  also  finds  willing  hands  in  the  horde 
of  irresponsible  persons  who  claim  attention 
on  grounds  of  partisan  affiliations.  Further- 
more, around  his  trusted  advisers  and  ad- 
ministrative heads  collects  an  army  of  agents 
of  private  concerns  hungry  for  government 
contracts,  each  looking  for  opportunity  to 
exchange  his  wares  for  moneys  which  ha\-e 
been  provided  to  officers  for  the  promotion  of 
the  country's  welfare. 

THE  CONDI'^ONS  SURROUNDING  THE  NATION'S 
EXECUTIVE 

From  the  start  the  outlook  for  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  one  which  may  be  considered 
favorable  to  the  achievement  of  reputation 
as  an  executive.  His  responsibility  is  for  the 
administration  of  the  greatest  trust  that  the 
human  mind  has  ever  conceived.    The  bene- 
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ficiaries  of  this  trust,  the  American  people, 
are  increasingly  exacting  in  their  demands; 
they  are  not  only  demanding  fidelity,  but 
efficiency  and  economy, — efficiency  premised 
on  exact  information  as  to  what  is  going  on; 
economy  in  the  expenditure  of  funds  provided 
for  welfare  purposes. 

President  Cleveland  was  particularly  force- 
ful in  his  description  of  the  trust  character  of 
his  ofiice.  President  Roosevelt  brought  new 
vigor  to  public  service  in  his  insistence  on 
efficiency  as  a  qualification  for  government 
employment.  In  his  recent  message,  Presi- 
dent Taft  has  pictured  his  responsibility  as 
that  of  chief  executive  of  a  "corporation 
whose  functions  are  almost  as  varied  as  those 
of  the  entire  business  world — whose  organiza- 
tion and  undertakings  are  continental  in 
scope,  and  whose  activities  touch  the  inter- 
ests of  everj'  person  living  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States."  But  the  handi- 
cap under  which  a  conscientious  executive 
labors  has  never  been  adequately  described. 

L.ACK   OF   INFORMATION 

In  a  special  message  to  Congress  (sub- 
mitted on  March  3,  191 1)  President  Taft 
pointed  to  some  of  the  difliculties  under  which 
the  nation's  executive  is  required  to  labor. 
Notwithstanding  these  varied  responsibilities 
he  said: 

There  have  been  no  adequate  means  provided 
whereb}'  either  the  President  or  his  advisers  may 
act  with  inteUigence  on  current  business  before 
them;  there  has  been  no  means  for  getting  prompt, 
accurate  and  correct  information  as  to  results 
obtained;  estimates  of  departmental  needs  have 
not  been  the  subject  of  thorough  analysis  and 
review  before  submissions;  budgets  of  receipts  and 
disbursements  have  been  prepared  and  presented 
for  the  consideration  of  Congress  in  an  unscientific 
and  unsystematic  manner;  appropriation  bills  have 
been  without  uniformity  or  common  principle 
governing  them;  there  have  been  practically  no 
accounts  showing  what  the  government  owns  and 
only  a  partial  representation  of  what  it  owes; 
appropriations  have  been  overencumbered  without 
the   facts   being   known;     officers  of  government 
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have  had  no  regular  or  systematic  method  of  hav- 
ing brought  to  their  attention  the  costs  of  govern- 
mental administration,  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, and  therefore  could  not  judge  as  to  the 
economy  or  waste;  there  has  been  inadequate 
means  whereby  those  who  served  with  fidelity  and 
efficiency  might  make  a  record  of  accomplishment 
and  be  distinguished  from  those  who  were  in- 
efficient and  wasteful;  functions  and  establish- 
ments have  been  duplicated,  even  multiplied, 
causing  conflict  and  unnecessary  expense;  lack  of 
full  information  has  made  intelligent  direction 
impossible  and  cooperation  between  different 
branches  of  the  service  difficult. 


REQUEST  FOR  FUNDS  FOR  EXECUTIVE  INQUIRY 

This  statement  was  made  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  to  the  attention  of  Congress  the 
conditions  with  which  each  administration  is 
confronted.  The  message  carried  with  it  a  re- 
quest that  an  appropriation  be  made  to  enable 
the  President  to  inquire  more  effectively  into 
the  methods  of  transacting  the  public  business 
of  the  government  with  a  view  to  inaugurat- 
ing new  and  changing  old  methods  so  as  to 
attain  greater  economy  and  efficiency. 

The  request  for  funds  with  which  to  make 
such  an  inquiry  was  urged  with  more  than 
usual  understanding  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
executive  task,  the  vastness  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  the  complexity  of  the  activities  to 
which  ofificial  responsibility  is  attached;  it 
was  made  with  full  knowledge  that  one  execu- 
tive after  another  had  been  required  to  go 
blindly  to  his  work.  Whatever  might  be  the 
President's  concept  of  opportunity  before 
inauguration  he  has  soon  been  made  to  realize 
that  not  a  living  man  knew,  or  had  the  means 
of  readily  ascertaining,  what  the  government 
of  the  United  States  is,  how  it  is  organized, 
what  it  is  doing,  what  methods  are  employed, 
what  results  are  being  obtained. 

Power  the  President  has  in  full  measure; 
heads  of  departments  he  may  appoint  and 
remove  at  pleasure;  by  authority  of  law  each 
officer  may  be  held  to  strict  account;  each 
employee  may  be  disciplined  and  removed  for 
inefficiency;  each  process  may  be  molded  to 
better  adapt  it  to  the  business  in  hand.  But 
to  exercise  these  powers,  to  become  effective 
with  respect  to  any  branch  of  the  business, 
the  executive  must  have  prompt,  exact,  and 
complete  information.  This  is  lacking.  The 
chief  executive  finds  himself  without  the 
means  of  obtaining  information  which  is 
needed  as  a  basis  for  judgment  and  for  the 
exercise  of  central  direction  and  control. 

In  response  to  request  Congress  provided 
funds  for  an  executive  inquiry, — the  first  fund 
of  the  kind  which  has  ever  been  requested. 
President  Roosevelt  had   attempted   to   do 


something  of  the  kind  in  organizing  the  Keep 
Commission  without  special  funds,  but  he 
had  been  promptly  stopped  by  legislation. 
This  grant  added  nothing  to  the  legal  powers 
of  the  President.  It  did  provide  oppor- 
tunity,— the  opportunity  which  had  been 
effectively  taken  away.  It  provided  the 
funds  for  obtaining  information  as  a  basis 
for  the  exercise  of  executive  powers.  The 
purpose  of  the  appropriation  was  to  enable  the 
President  to  organize  an  expert  staff;  to  enable 
him  to  become  efficient  in  the  exercise  of  his 
constitutional  functions  through  knowledge  of 
facts  before  executive  orders  were  issued  or 
legislation  recommended.  This  was  the  alter- 
native to  a  " cheese-paring"  policy;  to  the  un- 
intelligent use  of  the  surgeon's  knife ;  to  the  cut- 
ting of  "red  tape"  without  regard  for  results; 
to  the  amputation  without  diagnosis  of  what 
at  first  sight  might  seem  to  be  excrescences. 

NEED   FOR   CAUTION 

In  a  measure,  "a  cheese-paring  policy"  was 
demanded.  In  1909,  Mr.  Tawney  as  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriation  Committee  of  the 
House  startled  the  nation  by  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  public  expenditures  were 
increasing  at  a  rate  unparalleled  "except  in 
time  of  war."  Following  this  Mr.  Henry 
Jones  Ford  in  his  "  Cost  of  Our  National  Gov- 
ernment" called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
appropriations  as  finally  enacted  were  $50,- 
000,000  above  the  amount  reported  from  the 
House.  In  1910,  Mr.  Aldrich  made  a  state- 
ment which  was  taken  more  seriously  than 
any  which  had  ever  before  escaped  his  lips, — 
one  which  was  tantamount  to  charging  the 
federal  government  with  wasting  enough  each 
year  to  meet  the  expenses  of  every  State  west 
of  the  Mississippi. 

As  a  result  of  these  and  other  dramatic 
recitals  it  was  commonly  assumed  that  no 
mistake  could  be  made  if  only  expenditures 
were  reduced.  Nor  were  the  dangers  to  the 
service  and  the  difficulties  incident  to  making 
changes  realized.  By  many  it  was  assumed 
that  the  go\'ernment  could  be  completely  re- 
formed within  a  few  months.  This  was  not 
the  view  of  those  who  were  asked  to  initiate 
the  inquiry.  Notwithstanding  the  urgent 
need  for  making  changes  in  organization, 
method,  and  procedure,  the  character  of  the 
undertaking  was  accepted  as  one  which  re- 
quired careful  planning.     • 

The  theory  carried  by  the  act  of  appropria- 
tion was  that  the  President  would  either  issue 
specific  orders  himself  or  would  make  specific 
recommendations  to  Congress  with  respect 
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to  the  many  technical  details  of  the  business 
of  the  government.  Size  alone  suggested  the 
need  for  more  than  ordinary  care.  But  fur- 
ther than  this,  with  each  order  issued  and 
each  recommendation,  the  President  must 
assume  responsibility  for  changing  technical 
processes  and  working  relations  which,  though 
necessarily  complicated  and  expensive,  were 
nevertheless  essential  to  public  service,  until 
some  better  methods  had  been  devised  and 
installed  to  take  their  place. 

From  the  simple  plan  which  had  been  estab- 
lished by  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  business 
of  the  government  had  grown;  the  service 
had  become  more  and  more  complex.  Each 
year  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in 
making  changes  had  increased.  Not  only 
had  custom  become  a  formidable  factor,  one 
to  be  considered  in  attempting  to  make 
changes  in  method  and  procedure,  but  as  one 
department,  bureau,  subdivision,  after  an- 
other had  been  added  the  head  of  each  ad- 
ministrative unit  had  come  to  exercise  a 
-^monopoly  over  data  pertaining  to  details  and 
technique.  Any  action  taken  by  the  execu- 
tive or  by  Congress,  therefore,  which  was  not 
based  on  a  full  understanding  of  the  subject 
in  hand,  might  result  disastrously.  Ill- 
considered  action  might  reduce  cost  at  one 
point,  but  it  might  more  than  correspond- 
ingl)-  increase  cost  at  another.  To  give  order? 
or  to  recommend  laws  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  change  the  manner  of  doing  busi- 
ness or  disturb  the  customary  working  rela- 
tions of  branches  technical  in  character  would 
result  in  permanent  loss  of  the  efficiency  and 
economy  with  which  work  is  to  be  done. 

A   PRELIMINARY   INQUIRY   BEGUN 

From  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
(July  I,  19 lo)  until  September  consideration 
was  given  to  the  question:  "How  shall  I 
begin?"  It  was  then  decided  that  a  prelimi- 
nary investigation  should  be  made  before  the 
inquiry  should  be  definitely  organized.  This 
preliminary  investigation  was  placed  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Charles  D.  Norton,  Secre- 
tary to  the  President.  On  September  27,  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  cabinet  after  the 
summer  vacation,  the  policy  of  the  President 
was  announced  and  each  head  of  department 
was  asked  to  appoint  a  committee  of  depart- 
ment experts  to  cooperate. 

Describing  the  general  plan  and  purpose  of 
the  inquiry,  an  interim  report  was  submitted 
by  Secretary  Norton  as  of  December  31,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  "it  was  assumed  as 
a  working  j^rinciple  that  any  constructive 


proposals  or  changes  of  method  to  be  recom- 
mended should  be  founded  on  full  knowledge 
of  the  following  facts:  (i)  The  administra- 
tive problem  (work)  before  each  department, 
bureau  or  division  head;  (2)  the  organization 
or  equipment  provided  for  dealing  with  the 
problem;  (3)  the  methods  and  procedure  em- 
ployed by  those  in  charge  of  the  work;  (4) 
results  obtained;  (5)  expert  opinion  as  to 
what  is  the  matter  with  the  present  organi- 
zation, equipment,  methods  and  results." 

Having  in  mind  obtaining  these  data  at 
the  least  possible  cost  to  the  government  and 
also  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  highest 
success  of  the  whole  inquiry,  it  was  thought 
that  the  department  committees  or  tech- 
nical men  of  the  service  should  be  enlisted. 
A  series  of  reports  was  therefore  outlined  with 
definite  instructions.  These  were  sent  out 
"by  order  of  the  President."  Through  these 
reports  much  valuable  information  was  ob- 
tained. They  served  the  purpose  both  of  a 
preliminary  survey  of  the  field  and  to  indi- 
cate very  concretely  what  supplementary 
facts  were  necessary  to  a  complete  study. 

CONCLUSIONS  REACHED  AS  A  RESULT  OF  A 
PRELIMINARY  INQUIRY 

In  many  respects  the  data  submitted  were 
necessarily  incomplete  and  the  results  un- 
satisfactory. Nevertheless  they  served  either 
to  confirm  or  to  controvert  the  views  enter- 
tained at  the  time  this  inquiry  was  inaugu- 
rated. They  also  gave  to  those  in  charge  of 
the  preliminary  investigation  a  basis  in  fact 
and  in  opinion  for  recommendations  looking 
toward  the  more  effective  organization  of  the 
work.  From  the  data  thus  submitted  and 
the  opinions  expressed  in  conference,  con- 
clusion was  reached  that  the  investigation 
should  proceed  along  the  lines  of  the  chief 
causes  of  waste,  and  that  for  this  purpose  the 
following  might  be  accepted  as  a  basis  for  the 
more  intensive  study: 

WASTE  DUE  TO  LACK  OF  A  DEFINITE  PROGRAM 
OF   PUBLIC  BUSINESS 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  causes  of 
waste  is  inadequate  provision  for  getting  be- 
fore Congress  a  definite  budget.  That  is  to 
say:  the  government  of  the  United  States  is 
without  a  plan;  it  is  financed  each  year  with- 
out a  definite  scheme  of  work  to  be  carried 
on;  there  is  no  means  employed  for  giving 
consistency  to  action  and  for  enabling  the 
Congress  each  year  to  act  intelligently  about 
questions  of  general  policy.  Although  to 
Congress  is  given  the  power  to  determine 
what  work  is  to  be  done,  what  organization 
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and  equipment  shall  be  provided,  and  what 
funds  shall  be  granted,  the  law  governing  ap- 
propriations and  estimates  does  not  provide 
for  the  submission  of  such  information  as  will 
enable  Congress  or  any  member  thereof  to 
consider  administrative  proposals  in  terms  of 
general  welfare. 

Many  appropriations  are  made  annually 
for  no  better  reason  than  that  similar  appro- 
priations were  made  the  year  before;  funds 
are  provided  in  response  to  local  demands  and 
as  a  result  of  representations  made  by  persons 
who  are  interested  in  special  undertakings; 
large  expenditures  are  authorized  for  new 
projects,  appropriations  are  continued  with 
little  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 
While  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount 
of  money  which  had  been  wasted  in  the  past 
on  account  of  action  taken  in  response  to 
local  and  special  demands  under  this  method 
of  appropriation,  the  conclusion  is  weW  sup- 
ported that  waste  must  continue  so  long  as  a 
system  prevails  which  does  not  get  before  Con- 
gress, the  executive,  and  the  people  what  the 
government  is  doing,  and  what  it  proposes  to  do 
— which  does  not  make  possible  the  considera- 
tion of  proposals  in  terms  of  public  policy. 

LOSS   DUE   TO   BAD   ORGANIZATION 

A  second  conspicuous  cause  of  waste  and 
ineflficiency  is  lack  of  adaptation  of  organiza- 
tion to  the  work  which  is  to  be  done.  From 
lack  of  means  for  considering,  in  perspective, 
work  done  and  work  to  be  done  and  from 
lack  of  information  with  respect  to  the 
organization  which  is  best  fitted  to  carry  on 
each  activity,  in  many  cases  work  is  assigned 
to  departments  which  is  diverse  in  character 
and  conflicting  in  interest.  The  Wiley  con- 
troversy may  be  cited  as  one  of  the  results 
of  inconsiderate  assignment  of  conflicting 
duties.  As  well  place  both  the  regulation  and 
promotion  of  racing  under  a  chief  of  police 
as  to  seek  to  enforce  the  pure-food  law  under 
a  department  whose  primary  purpose  is  to 
promote  the  very  industries  thus  placed  under 
restraint.  There  are  many  instances  similar 
in  kind.  Inevitably  such  lack  of  considera- 
tion of  adaptation  of  organization  to  work  is 
lack  of  cooperation,  lack  of  discipline,  dupli- 
cation and  irresponsibility. 

LOSS   DUE   TO  INEFFICIENT  PERSONNEL 

A  third  conspicuous  cause  of  waste  and 
inefficiency  is  failure  to  provide  adequately 
for  an  efficient  personnel.  It  is  an  accepted 
fact  that  the  local  offices  of  the  government 


are  largely  controlled  for  political  patron- 
age. This  unnecessarily  costs  the  govern- 
ment many  millions  of  dollars.  In  the  Pos- 
tal Service,  the  Customs  Service,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  the  Land  Offices,  and  other 
field  services  of  the  government  there  is  not 
only  dui)lication  and  waste  but  useless  ex- 
penditure due  to  the  pressure  which  is  brought 
on  Congress  and  on  the  executive  for  "place- 
men"; wherever  the  spoils  system  is  still  in 
effect  inefficiency  must  continue.  The  mo- 
tive of  a  man  must  necessarily  be  "pull" 
rather  than  "push."  His  tenure  and  his 
opportunity  depends  not  on  a  "record  of  ac- 
complishment" but  on  his  standing  at  polit- 
ical headquarters.  Both  laws  and  executive 
orders  governing  the  selection  of  government 
employees  are  defective  in  many  respects. 

Another  element  of  loss  which  private 
establishments  have  come  to  recognize  as 
highly  important  is  found  in  the  government 
— namely,  inadequate  provision  for  consider- 
ing adaptability  and  fitness  of  persons  apply- 
ing for  appointment.  In  Civil  Service  regu- 
lations the  question  of  fitness  of  particular 
persons  for  special  work  to  be  done  is  in  a 
measure  ignored;  inadequate  consideration  is 
given  to  inducements  offered  to  employees  to 
make  a  record  for  themselves  in  the  service; 
there  is  practically  no  system  of  salaries  and 
grades  in  the  classified  or  the  unclassified 
service.  While  no  question  is  raised  with 
respect  to  the  zeal  of  the  men  who  are  striving 
to  render  efficient  service  (in  point  of  fact 
many  persons  are  performing  public  service 
with  splendid  results  at  a  salary  far  below 
what  they  could  command  in  private  em- 
ployment), until  a  definite  basis  for  the  con- 
sideration of  adaptability,  of  efficiency,  of 
personnel,  is  established,  the  percentage  of 
waste  to  the  government  for  the  service  as 
a  whole  must  continue  to  be  quite  as  large 
as  it  would  be  under  similar  conditions  in 
private  employment. 

FAILURE   TO   PROVIDE   FOR   ADEQUATE   EQUIP- 
MENT 

A  fourth  conspicuous  cause  of  waste  and 
inefficiency  in  the  government  service  is 
found  in  failure  to  provide  adequate  equip- 
ment. In  many  instances  it  is  found  that 
government  employees  are  required  to  work 
with  equipment  which  makes  impossible  a 
high  efficiency.  This  is  so  important  a  factor 
that  in  private  businesses  where  competition 
is  sharp  it  is  often  found  to  be  advantageous 
to  em]")loy  experts  who  will  be  continuously 
on  the  watch  for  new  devices  by  means  of 
which    labor    and    material    may    be    more 
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effectively  utilized  and  the  cost  of  production  could  not  have  the  united  support  of  both  the 
correspondingly  reduced.  In  government  President  and  Congress  was  doomed  to  fail- 
service  competition  has  been  lacking, — the  ure;  its  proponent  was  not  only  doomed  to 
motive  to  improve  has  been  almost  entirely  disappointment,  but  placed  himself  in  per- 
absent.  In  fact,  in  certain  branches,  efforts  sonal  jeopardy  which  too  often  has  proved 
to  install  up-to-date  equipment  have  been  fatal.  It  has  long  been  a  conclusion  generally 
openly  resisted  on  the  theory  that  if  utilized  accepted  that  all  individual  efforts  to  improve 
the  better  device  would  decrease  the  number  of  methods  are  worse  than  wasted.  It  is  quite 
places  to  which  appointments  might  be  made,  as  generally  accepted  that  present  methods 

are  wasteful;  that  the  government  is  many 

WASTE  DUE  TO  INEFFECTIVE  USE  MADE  OF  ^^j^-^^j      j^^^^^  establishments  in  the 

EQUIPMENT  PROVIDED                ^  ^^^j.^^  ^f  adaptations  of  methods  to  work. 

A  fifth  conspicuous  cause  of  waste  and  in- 
efficiency is  found  in  failure  to  provide  for  losses   in   contracting   and   purchasing 
adequate  consideration  of  the  use  made  of 

properties  and  equipment.  By  reason  of  the  A  seventh  conspicuous  cause  of  waste  and 
character  of  information  submitted  with  inefficiency  is  to  be  found  in  contracting  and 
estimates,  no  intelligent  conclusion  can  be  purchasing.  Although  a  central  contracting 
reached  by  Congress  with  respect  to  proi)er-  agency  has  been  established  which  has  been 
ties  and  equipment  needed;  practically  no  doing  excellent  work  considering  its  oppor- 
information  is  available  indicating  economy  tunities,  it  has  not  been  effectively  organized 
or  waste  in  use;  no  standards  are  established  or  adequately  supported.  Before  this  in- 
as  a  basis  for  considering  efficiency  of  man-  quiry  was  begun  there  had  been  no  classifica- 
agement  in  the  use  of  properties  and  equip-  tion  of  materials,  supplies,  and  equipment 
ment.  In  one  office,  space  may  be  used  to  attempted  as  a  basis  for  considering  questions 
only  50  per  cent,  of  its  effecti\'e  working  of  standardization  of  articles  to  be  purchased 
capacity.  In  another  office  files  and 'archives  and  for  the  recording  of  purchasing  results 
may  occupy  valuable  space.  Expensive  in  such  a  manner  that  they  might  be  con- 
mechanical  equipment  may  be  used  only  a  sidered  for  the  ser^•ice  as  a  whole.  Practi- 
small  percentage  of  the  possible  effective  time,  cally  no  provision  was  made  for  reporting  on 
While  this  character  of  expenditure  repre-  prices  as  a  means  of  executive  and  legislative 
sents  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  the  review  and  no  common  standard  was  avail- 
total  annual  cost  to  the  government,  yet  in  able  for  use  as  a  basis  for  judgment  with 
the  aggregate  it  means  much.  respect  to  efficiency  of  management  for  mak- 
ing purchases.  Under  similar  conditions 
waste  due  to  bad  methods  large  private  corporations  have  found  that 

they  can  save  from  10  to  30  per  cent,  on  the 

A  sixth  conspicuous  cause  of  waste  and  in-  cost  of  things  bought,  and  there  seems  to  be 

efficiency  is  lack  of  consideration  given  to  no  reason  to  conclude  that  methods  which 

methods  employed  for  doing  work.     As  the  have  proved  successful  with  private  concerns 

business  of  the  government  has  expanded,  cannot  be  applied  with  as  good  results  to  the 

as  its  methods  have  become  more  complex,  government, 
as  the  organization  has  grown,  one  process 

after   another  has  been   added   with   little  ^^o^^  ^^e  to  lack  of  central  direction 

regard  to  adaptation.    The  institution  being  ^^°  control 

without  a  continuing  administrative  head,  its  Another  conspicuous  cause  of  waste  and 

organization    has    become    highly    bureau-  inefficiency  is  found  in  lack  of  provision  for 

cratic;  thousands  of  local  jurisdictions  have  administrative  planning  and  supervision  of 

been  established,  each  of  which  has  become  a  the  details  of  work.    The  two  main  principles 

center  within  itself.     Each  custom  has  not  in  the  creed  of  the  "Scientific  Management" 

only  the  force  of  a  fast-increasing  institutional  school  of  engineers  are:  planning  and  obtain- 

momentum,  but  private  business,  personal  ing  exact  information  as  a  basis  for  planning. 

and  partisan  interests,  have  so  far  adjusted  In  government  work  both  of  these  elements 

themselves   to   the  present  order   that   the  are  sadly  lacking.     Even  in  a  well  systema- 

government  is  fastened  to  all  of  the  anchorage  tized  business  it  has  been  found  that  by  the 

of  its  accustomed  environment.  introduction  of   a  system  of   central  office 

Under  such  circumstances  any  effort  to  "planning"   which   is   based  on   "scientific 

make  a  change,  whatever  the  economy  and  data "  the  efficiency  of  the  personnel  has  been 

increase  in  efficiency  which  might  result,  that  increased  from  50  to  100  per  cent     For  those 
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who  assume  responsibility  for  changes  in 
government  methods  here  is  a  virgin  field, — 
one  that  has  scarcely  been  touched.  The 
public  demands  that  the  government  shall 
insist  on  the  economic  management  of  trans- 
portation and  other  public-service  corpora- 
tions as  a  necessary  element  of  rate  regula- 
tion. This  same  demand  must  ultimately 
extend  to  the  service  rendered  by  the  govern- 
ment, which  the  pubUc  pays  for  direct. 
Until  this  is  done  those  who  are  charged  with 
responsibility  for  the  management  of  the 
trust  estate  which  is  placed  in  their  care  and 
keeping, — the  federal  officers, — cannot  hope 
to  escape  impeachment  for  gross  incom- 
petence or  breach  of  trust. 

THE   DEPENDENT   SEQUENCE 

When  considering  the  opportunities  for 
saving  in  the  management  of  public  affairs 
this  further  fact  is  to  be  noted,  namely,  that 
the  foregoing  causes  of  waste  and  inefficiency 
are  not  alternatives  but  are  cumulative.  Not 
each  but  all  of  these  causes  are  operative  on 
each  of  the  undertakings  of  the  government ; 
neither  the  present  waste  nor  the  possible 
economy  which  may  accrue  through  a  more 
intelligent  handling  of  the  business  of  the 
government  can  be  determined  except  that 
all  of  these  causes  are  considered.  In  other 
words,  the  economy  work,  whether  con- 
ducted by  the  President  or  ^  by  Congress, 
must  necessarily  proceed  along  lines  which 
take  cognizance  of  what  the  efficiency  engi- 
neer calls  the '"dependent  sequence."  To 
illustrate,  let  us  assume  that  lo  per  cent,  is 
wasted  on  account  of  each  of  the  causes  above 
enumerated.  The  result  would  not  be  go 
per  cent.,  but  about  50  per  cent,  of  efficiency. 
If  there  is  10  per  cent,  of  loss  due  to  lack 
of  planning,  10  per  cent,  of  loss  due  to  bad 
organization,  10  per  cent,  of  loss  due  to  the 
element  of  political  patronage  and  inefficiency 
in  personnel,  10  per  cent,  of  loss  due  to  failure 
to  provide  adequate  equipment,  10  per  cent, 
loss  due  to  failure  to  use  properties  and  equip- 
ment with  greatest  efficiency,  10  per  cent, 
loss  due  to  inefficiency  of  management  of 
purchases  and  contracts,  the  total  efficiency 
in  a  dependent  sequence  having  seven  factors 
would  be  only  about  47.8  per  cent.  With 
eight  factors  the  percentage  of  efficiency 
would  be  reduced  to  43  per  cent.  This  further 
may  be  said, — that  in  every  subject  into 
which  detailed  inquiry  has  been  made  waste 
has  been  found  and  in  some  the  waste  due 


to  process  or  technique  alone  runs  as  high  as 
75  per  cent. 

From  this  the' conclusion  is  not  to  be  drawn 
that  the  commission  can  out-Aldrich  Aldrich, 
but  that  there  is  large  opportunity  for  obtain- 
ing better  service  and  at  a  lower  cost.  The 
readjustment  of  organization  to  work,  the 
introduction  of  new  methods  in  an  institution 
such  as  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
in  such  manner  as  not  to  disturb  or  impair  its 
present  working  efficiency,  however,  must 
necessarily  be  the  work  of  years.  In  fact,  it 
is  a  work  that  should  be  carried  on  continu- 
ously, for  all  time,  by  some  agency  which  is 
properly  adapted  to  doing  such  work.  What 
ten  years  of  continuous  elTort  on  the  part  of 
an  executive  who  is  properly  equipped  for 
doing  such  work  may  bring  forth  cannot  be 
estimated.  This  further  fact  must  be  held 
in  mind:  That  such  an  effort,  to  be  successful 
must  have  back  of  it  an  intelligent  press  and 
an  intelligent  public.  Unless  both  Congress 
and  the  President  have  behind  them  those 
in  whose  service  the  government  is  employed, 
no  greater  consistency  can  be  given  to  the 
work  of  reorganization  and  reform  of  methods 
than  has  in  the  past  been  given  to  government 
business.  Unless  public  opinion  is  organized, 
efforts  toward  greater  efficiency  must  be  spas- 
modic and  interrupted,  and  efforts  to  improve 
must  be  a  continuing  cause  of  annoyance, — a 
serious  disturbance  rather  than  a  help  to 
those  who  are  striving  to  give  the  public  the 
best  that  there  is  in  them. 

WHAT  ECONOMY  MEANS  TO  THE  PEOPLE 

Above  all  there  must  be  an  appreciation  of 
what  economy  means  to  the  people.  As  was 
stated  by  the  President  in  his  recent  message, 
"A  reduction  in  the  total  of  the  annual  ap- 
propriations is  not  in  itself  a  proof  of  econ- 
omy, since  it  is  often  accompanied  by  a  de- 
crease in  efficiency.  .  .  .  The  popular  de- 
mand for  economy  has  been  to  obtain  the  best 
service — the  largest  possible  results  for  a 
given  cost.  We  want  economy  and  efficiency ; 
we  want  saving,  and  saving  for  a  purpose. 
We  want  to  save  money  to  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  go  into  some  of  the  beneficial  projects 
which  we  are  debarred  from  taking  up  now 
because  we  cannot  increase  our  expenditures. 
Projects  affecting  the  public  health,  new  pub- 
lic works,  and  other  beneficial  activities  of  the 
Government  can  be  furthered  if  we  are  able  to 
get  a  dollar  of  value  for  every  dollar  of  the 
Government's  money  which  we  expend." 


THE  ORGANIZATION   OF  THE 

ELECTORATE 

BY  WILLIAM   WATTS   FOLWELL 

(Professor  emeritus,  University  of  Minnesota) 


TT  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
some  large  proportion  of  American  voters 
are  indifferent  to  public  affairs,  and  are  con- 
tent to  regard  the  suffrage  as  a  negligible 
privilege,  rather  than  as  a  duty. 

How  to  make  the  elector  more  conscious 
of  his  public  representati^•e  character,  how 
to  inspire  him  to  do  his  part  in  municipal, 
State,,  and  national  affairs,  is  a  problem 
of  the  first  importance.  The  slow  operation 
of  general  and  civic  education,  the  increase 
of  social  consciousness,  the  better  apprecia- 
tion of  what  government  can  do  for  the 
general  good,  and  the  development  of  ra- 
tional patriotism — all  these  will  contribute  to 
inspire  and  dignify  the  electorate.  But  these 
are  not  enough,  and  their  operation  is  remote 
and  casual.  Something  more  specific  and 
immediately  effective  is  needed:  and  that 
something,  it  is  submitted,  is  the  constitu- 
tional organization  of  the  electorate:  organi- 
zation for  pul)lic  deliberation,  organization 
for  initiative,  organization  for  united  action. 

Five  thousand  men  scattered  over  a  field 
do  not  form  a  brigade.  Till  some  kind  of 
grouping  and  coordination  are  established 
they  are  a  mere  neutral  mass  of  human  be- 
ings, inert  and  helpless.  It  can  act  only  in 
one  way;  a  shouted  catchword  and  a  frenzied 
leader  may  convert  that  mass  into  a  howling, 
desperate  rabble  bent  on  rapine  or  murder. 
Without  organization  you  have  no  action  or 
mob  action.  Take  those  5000  men;  enroll 
them  in  companies,  group  those  into  regi- 
ments, and  array  the  regiments  together  and 
you  have  a  brigade  capable  of  orderly  and 
regulated  action.  Perhaps  a  better  example 
of  the  effect  of  organization  may  be  drawn 
from  the  Catholic  Church,  which  enrolls  and 
coorders  its  millions  of  individual  souls 
throughout  the  world  into  a  system  of  ascend- 
ing jurisdictions.  How  trifling  would  their 
influence  be  but  for  organization! 

WHAT  THE  DIRECT  PRIMARY  FAILS  TO  DO 

Now,  our  American  electors  have  no  legiti- 
mate organization;  form  no  society;  have  no 
stated  times  and  places  of  assemblage  for  con- 
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sultation  or  united  action.  The  State  having 
neglected  to  organize  the  electorate  constitu- 
tionally, that  elementary  requisite  of  govern- 
ment has  been  left  to  private  interests;  and 
those  interests  have  given  us  the  machine. 
It  was  the  machine  or  literal  anarchy.  Dis- 
gusted with  the  machine  in  its  monopoly  of 
initiative  in  government,  some  of  our  States 
are  experimenting  with  primary  elections. 
But  the  primary  election  finds  the  electors  the 
same  isolated,  sporadic  political  unit-cells 
they  were  before.  It  has  put  the  machine 
out  of  business,  but  it  has  not  organized  the 
electorate,  and  it  has  taken  from  them  such 
opportunity  for  deliberation  as  the  caucus 
and  convention  afforded.  It  has  relegated 
initiative  to  individual  electors. 

A  conspicuous  result  is  the  spectacle  of  am- 
bitious, not  to  say  presumptuous  young  men 
parading  themselves  as  aspirants  for  office. 
And  a  sorry  spectacle  it  is  to  see  fledgling 
lawyers  patrolling  the  streets  of  cities,  hand- 
ing out  cards  and  photographs,  and  person- 
ally begging  electors  to  support  them  for 
judgeships,  memberships  of  State  and  national 
legislatures,  mayoralties  and  other  positions. 
The  most  undesirable  candidate  named  by  a 
political  convention  had  a  certain  prestige 
and  dignity  because  ostensibly  proposed  by 
an  assemblage  of  electors.  Under  the  pri- 
mary system  the  aspirant  is  forced  to  parade 
himself  as  an  "office-seeker."  Many  of  the 
best  citizens  will  not  do  this,  and  they  have 
their  oi)inion  of  the  less  scrupulous  spirits  who 
will.  The  primary  election,  therefore,  oper- 
ates to  discourage  men  of  merit  and  ability, 
who  possess  the  modesty  which  accompanies 
those  qualities,  from  aspiring  to  office  and 
exercising  the  franchise. 

HOW  SHALL  THE  ELECTORS  BE  ORGANIZED? 

The  burden  of  this  article  is,  that  if  de- 
mocracy is  to  survive  and  provide  good 
government  it  must  become  organic,  consti- 
tutionally organic.  Electors  must  be  visibly 
and  physically  associated,  and  possess  an 
apparatus  by  means  of  which  they  can  co- 
operate effectively.     Without  descending  to 
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details,  which  had  belter  be  worked  out  as 
circumstances  suggest,  it  will  be  in  order  here 
to  propose  a  few  leading  postulates  of  elec- 
toral organization. 

In  the  first  place,  there  must  be  a  carefully 
studied  subdivision  of  territory  into  precincts, 
each  containing,  say,  300  voters,  with  pro- 
vision for  repartition  as  required. 

In  the  next  place,  there  will  be  a  permanent 
enrollment  of  electors,  and  not  merely  a 
particular  registration  on  the  eve  of  an  elec- 
tion. No  person  should  be  permitted  to  vote 
unless  he  has  been  enrolled  at  least  ninety 
days  before  election,  and  is  known  to  be  a 
bona-fide  resident  of  his  precinct.  There 
should  be  stated  times  for  the  enrollment  of 
new  electors,  whether  of  residents  reaching 
majority,  or  of  persons  moving  into  precincts, 
bringing  proper  transfer  certificates. 

A  decent  ceremony  should  attend  the  ad- 
mission of  young  men  to  active  citizenship, 
and  a  commission  might  be  delivered  to  each, 
investing  him  with  the  electoral  franchise. 

The  electors  of  each  precinct  would  form  a 
body  corporate,  clothed  with  all  powers 
necessary  to  electoral  functions. 

In  each  precinct  should  be  provided  a  suit- 
able place  of  assemblage,  and  in  that  place 
should  be  transacted  all  electoral  business  in 
public.  Of  course,  all  voting  will  take  place 
in  the  precinct  house  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  assembled  electors. 

All  nominations  for  local  offices  and  dele- 
gates should  be  made  in  open  meeting  of 
electors  duly  called,  and  it  should  be  a  punish- 
able offense  to  introduce  any  sort  of  written 
or  printed  ballot,  previously  prepared. 

The  primary  effect  of  such  a  constitutional 
organization  of  electors  should  be  to  make 
the  elector  conscious  of  his  political  character, 
to  impart  dignity  to  the  franchise,  and 
awaken  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  its  exer- 
cise. The  voter  would  have  a  forum  for  the 
discharge  of  his  high  duty,  and  for  consulta- 
tion with  fellow  electors  on  an  equal  footing. 

The  point  of  vantage  in  all  government 
is  the  initiative.  The  Greeks  had  the  same 
word  for  the  two.  Whatever  individual,  or 
group  has  the  right,  power,  or  privilege  to 
organize  the  caucus,  convention,  or  legislature 
has  the  better  of  all  others  who  attend  with- 
out a  formulated  scheme,  and  a  spokesman. 
The  man  who  calls  to  order  gains  a  point  for 
himself  or  group.  The  possession  of  the 
initiative  gives  monarchy  its  capital  advan- 
tage. So  long  as  a  political  machine  has  the 
privilege  of  organizing  any  meeting  of  elec- 
tors, the  ordinary  plain  citizen  has  little  in- 
ducement to   at  Lend. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  ASSEMBLAGE 

The  constitutional  association  of  electors 
ought  to  operate  toward  the  self  and  social 
education  of  electors  in  public  affairs.  The 
mere  opportunity  of  orderly  assemblage  in  a 
place  set  apart  for  the  transaction  of  public 
business  would  naturally  give  importance  and 
solemnity  to  such  business;  very  much  as 
church-going  gives  dignity  to  religion.  Fre- 
quent, stated  and  solemn  assemblage  is  in- 
sisted on  by  every  teacher  of  every  religion. 
Why  should  not  patriotism  have  its  congre- 
gations of  guardians  of  the  public  welfare? 

Assemblage  for  consultation  and  coopera- 
tive action  will  naturally  impress  electors  with 
their  representative  capacity.  Government 
by  the  people  must  be  representative.  If 
the  precinct  is  to  be  governed  by  constitu- 
tional representatives,  much  more  must  all 
larger  and  higher  jurisdictions  be  controlled 
through  representation.  Precincts  will  be 
federated  into  ward  or  town  associations,  and 
these  into  city,  county  and  State  delegacies. 

THE  voter's  increasing  RESPONSIBILITIES 

The  organization  of  the  electorate  assumes 
a  new  and  greater  importance  in  view  of  the 
recent  increasing  demands  made  upon  oui 
democracy.  Jane  Addams  has  put  it  that  the 
cure  for  the  evils  of  democracy  is  "more 
democracy,"  and  toward  that  position  we 
seem  to  be  rapidly  drifting.  The  referendum, 
long  applied  to  the  ratification  of  constitu- 
tions and  constitutional  amendments,  is 
being  extended  to  a  variety  of  mere  legislative 
matters.  Electors  are  asked  to  act  directly 
on  measures  which  we  used  to  think  could 
only  be  handled  by  statesmen.  The  initiative 
in  legislation  and  the  recall  of  elected  officials 
are  under  trial  in  many  States  and  cities,  and 
the  fashion  will  probably  spread.  Might  we 
not  expect  that  in  the  congregations  of  the 
organized  electors,  under  circumstances  fav- 
orable to  deliberation,  the  democracy  would 
act  both  the  more  intelligently  and  conserva- 
tively, and  employ  these  institutions  to  the 
good  of  the  state? 

Present  indications  point  to  the  extension 
of  the  elective  franchise  to  women  throughout 
the  Union.  It  may  be  suggested  that  the 
stated,  solemn  convocations  of  the  electors 
would  furnish  an  appropriate  forum  for  the 
exercise  of  their  influence  in  public  affairs, 
and  assist  in  their  poUtical  enlightenment.  It 
is  time  for  the  communal  element  in  politics, 
heretofore  almost  wholly  suppressed,  to  be 
given  the  larger  scope  it  deserves. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH 


POLITICS  AND  ECONOMICS  IN  THE  BRITISH 

MAGAZINES 


THE  larger  issues  of  imperial  and  domestic 
politics  are  a  favorite  theme  of  discus- 
sion in  the  reviews  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
dependencies.  The  problems  of  empire  and 
the  thorny  questions  that  press  for  settlement 
in  the  United  Kingdom  itself  may  always  be 
expected  to  furnish  the  topics  for  more  than 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  articles  in  the  serious 
reviews.  Besides  those  phases  of  general 
political  alignment  and  the  wide  subject  of 
party  government  itself,  the  British  govern- 
ing class  has  to  consider  peculiar  situations 
arising  from  the  empire's  relations  to  its 
world-wide  governmental  structure  and  the 
heterogeneous  character  of  the  populations 
that  owe  allegiance  to  the  Union  Jack. 

There  is  not  wanting  in  the  current  British 
magazines  evidence  that  Britons  are  beginning 
to  have  grave  doubts  not  only  of  the  efficacy 
of  their  political  methods,  but  of  the  sound- 
ness of  the  very  principles  upon  which  they 
are  based. 

The  unrest  that  characterizes  the  present- 
day  Britain  is  simply  a  phase  of  modern  life 
all  over  the  world, — for  unrest  is  "the  watch- 
word of  the  twentieth  century."  Mr.  Fred- 
eric Harrison,  now  in  his  eightieth  year,  shows 
extraordinary  vitality  in  an  article  on  this 
phase  of  modern  life  which  appears  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  and  After.     He  says: 

Journalism,  Politics,  Literature,  and  Art  ring 
with  one  cry — "All  change  here!"  Not  that  it  is 
often  change  for  any  definite  gain.  It  is  "change 
for  the  sake  of  change,"  the  thirst  to  get  out  of  our 
old  life,  habits,  thoughts,  and  pleasures,  to  get  into 
new  lives,  new  selves.  It  runs  round  England, 
Europe,  America,  Asia,  and  the  world,  like  the 
dancing  mania  in  the  Middle  Ages.  We  are  all 
whirled  along,  thrust  onward  by  the  vast  restless 
crowd,  ever  calling  out  for  "something  fresh" — 
"something  up-to-date" — for  the  "last  thing  out!" 
Poetry,  Romance,  Drama,  Painting,  Sculpture, 
Music,  Manners,  even  Dress,  are  now  recast  to  suit 
iwpular  taste. 

The  "Failure"   of  Party  Government  in 
England 

Most  of  the  thirteen  serious  and  closely 
woven  articles  in  the  Quarterly  Review  deal 
with  pressing  subjects  of  imperial  British 
politics.  Dr.  Theodore  Baty  recites  "The 
History  of  Majority  Rule."    This  writer  be- 
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lieves  that  the  notion  that  the  "mere  ma- 
jority should  control  a  considerable  minority  " 
is  of  comparatively  recent  growth. 

Except  within  narrow  limits,  it  corresponds  with 
nothing  in  nature.  Nature — physical  nature — 
gives  to  opposing  forces  the  accurate  effect  of  their 
resultant.  It  is  the  depth  of  political  imbecility 
to  ascribe  an  omnipotence  to  the  odd  man  which 
docs  not  belong  to  the  odd  ounce.  Yet  the  maxim 
of  deferring  to  majorities,  true  and  useful  within 
narrow  limits,  is  carelessly  accepted  as  the  last 
word  of  obvious  political  wisdom. 

Dr.  Baty  refers  respectfully  to  the  theories 
of  the  American  statesman,  John  C.  Calhoun, 
regarding  "the  superiority  of  common  con- 
sent to  the  will  of  the  majority."  He  then 
traces  the  idea  of  the  majority  rule  in  Eng- 
land, and  ascribes  its  triumphs  largely  to 
what  he  calls  the  exigencies  of  party  practice. 
He  believes  that  nothing  will  save  Great 
Britain  from  the  "tyranny  of  the  majority" 
except  the  "impartiality  of  the  Crown." 
"The  justice  of  the  King  is  the  sole  safeguard 
of  the  minority  in  the  coming  days  when  a 
permanent  majority  of  strikers  seems  a  prob- 
able feature  of  British  politics." 

"The  House  of  Commons  is  a  perfect 
farce."  "  There  is  wholesale  bribery  by  those 
in  power."  "Log  rolling  in  England  is  a 
political  science."  "Party  strife  in  Britain 
is  sterile  and  blighting."  These  are  a  few  of 
the  characterizations  which  abound  in  an 
article  on  party  government  in  Great  Britain 
contributed  to  the  Westminster  Review  by 
Dudley  S.  A.  Cosby.  This  writer  admits  that 
"  Britain  has  done  her  best  in  the  past  under 
the  party  system — which  gave  both  sides  an 
alternate  inning,  but  its  usefulness  is  no 
longer  apparent  when  it  is  seen  to  have  de- 
veloped into  a  system  of  wholesale  bribery  by 
those  in  power  in  order  to  retain  that  power 
for  an  indefinite  period."  BUnd  allegiance  to 
party  has  "dragged  the  business  of  the  House 
of  Commons  into  a  hopeless  state  of  impasse 
and  confusion";  and  so  rigid  and  unscrupu- 
lous is  party  discipline,  that  "even  questions 
upon  which  both  sides  are  agreed  cannot  be 
permitted  to  pass  without  an  attempt  being 
made  by  the  opposite  party  to  damage  the 
reputation  of  its  opponent.     Organized  ob- 
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struction  is  in  full  swing;  and  bills  have  to  be 
forced  through  the  House  without  proper 
amendment  and  consideration." 

The  House  of  Commons,  continues  this 
writer,  no  longer  represents  the  electorate, 
nor  is  it  in  a  position  to  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  that  electorate,  for 

over  all  its  work  there  floats  the  blighting  influ- 
ences of  a  sterile  party  strife — which  relegate  the 
business  of  the  country  to  a  quite  secondary  ];)lace. 
This  ancient  House  can  now  only  be  said  to  reflect 
the  will  of  a  caiiinet  clique;  private  members  being 
no  longer  free  agents,  while  their  duty  is  merely 
to  march  mechanically  and  as  expeditiously  as 
possible  through  the  division  lobbies  to  record 
the  will  of  the  cabinet. 

The  immediate  result  of  party  worship  in 
Britain  is  "unbridled  and  unblushing  bribery, 
and  class  legislation,  in  which  one  class  is 
robbed  and  taxed  in  the  interests  of  another 
class,  who  happen  to  have  the  vote,  and  could 
use  it  against  the  party  if  they  chose.  Why 
statesmen  like  John  Bright,  Palmerston, 
Gladstone,  Chamberlain,  Lord  Morley,  the 
late  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Rosebery, 
Arthur  Balfour,  and  Lord  Lansdowne  seem 
to  stand  shoulders  high  above  hundreds  of 
other  equally  able  statesmen,  is  because 
they  are,  though  in  a  sense  all  party  men,  of 
varying  opinions,  statesmen  first,  and  party 
men  afterward." 

The  line  taken  by  the  government  is 
"always  that  which  is  believed  by  the  wire- 
pullers to  be  best  calculated  to  gain,  or  at 
least  not  to  lose,  the  party  votes  at  the  next 
election.  Numbers  of  bills  are  sacrificed  at 
the  end  of  the  session  because  party  govern- 
ment is  incapable  of  even  considering  them." 
This  is  how  party  government  is  carried  on 
to-day,  "while  a  helpless  country  looks  on 
in  disgust."  The  remedy  is,  "to  make  the 
House  of  Commons  really  representative  of 
the  whole  country;  and  this  can  only  be  done 
through  a  redistribution  and  proportional 
representation  bill . "  Party  government  "has 
had  its  day,"  the  country  is  sick  of  it,  and 
would  gladly  welcome  a  government  that 
would  tackle  the  great  questions  of  the  day 
in  a  spirit  of  fair  play  to  all  classes  alike. 

For  many  years,  says  Lord  Willoughby  de 
Broke,  "both  parties  in  Great  Britain  have 
owed  their  victories  in  general  elections  not 
to  their  own  excellencies,  but  to  the  unpopu- 
larity of  their  opponents."  This  writer,  in  an 
article  in  the  National  Review,  maintains  that 
the  House  of  Commons  is  as  much  in  need  of 
reform  as  the  House  of  Lords.  What  England 
needs,  he  declares,  is  a  "restoration  of  the 
constitution." 


It  would  be  the  height  of  impertinence  to  try 
to  describe  the  British  Constitution  in  a  sentence, 
but  it  is  not  extravagant  to  say  that  the  object  of 
parliamentary  government,  as  we  have  understood 
it  since  the  party  system  received  definite  shape, 
is  that  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
the  time  being  should  enjoy  the  legislative  power 
and  control  the  executive.  The  rights  of  the  minor- 
ity should  be  preserved  by  all  legislation  running 
the  gantlet  of  free  debate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  of  safe  passage  through  the  House  of 
Lords  before  receiving  the  royal  assent.  This  is 
the  means  by  which  Draconianism,  so  distasteful 
to  Britishers,  has  in  the  main  been  avoided.  In 
the  absence  of  any  guaranty  that  power  shall 
always  reside  in  the  hands  of  the  wise,  the  just, 
and  the  benevolent,  most  thinking  people  con- 
sciously desire,  and  most  unthinking  people  sula- 
consciously  desire,  both  these  safeguards.  The 
radical  cabinet  has  destroyed  them  both. 

War  and  the  World's  Community  of 
Interests 

Lord  Haldane's  statement,  made  in  the 
course  of  the  announcement  of  his  purpose  in 
visiting  Berlin,  that  we  must  always  regard 
international  affairs  "from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  world  at  large,  from  the  standpoint  of 
humanity,"  forms  the  text  of  an  article  in  the 
International  Journal  of  Ethics  by  Mr.  R.  M. 
Maclver,  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Aberdeen.  The  progress  of  the  world,  says 
this  writer,  has  brought  on  an  age  in  which  war 
is  "strictly  and  simply  without  meaning." 

The  social  conditions  out  of  which  war  arose 
have  been  transformed  ifito  social  conditions  which 
leave  no  place  for  war.  .  .  .  "War,"  say  the  pub- 
licists, "is  a  relation  between  state  and  state." 
True,  and  there  was  a  time  when  war  had  a  very 
clear  meaning  as  the  hostile  relation  of  states. 
At  that  time  states  were  not  only  independent  but 
separate,  and  separation  makes  hostility  possible. 
At  that  time  it  was  not  merely  states  but  commu- 
nities that  were  separate  and  independent;  and 
state  and  community  were  one.  The  state  was  the 
community.  When  the  state  went  to  war  the  com- 
munity went  to  war.  It  was  the  people,  the 
tribe,  the  city,  the  nation,  and  not  merely  the 
state  that  entered  into  war.  But  can  we  say 
to-day  that  the  state  is  the  people  or  the  nation? 
Are  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  and 
the  rest,  states  and  nothing  more?  We  speak  as 
if  they  were  and  thereby  show  our  blindness  to 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  far-reaching  move- 
ments-of  modern  civilization.  Let  us  remember 
that  war  is  the  breaking  down  of  all  communit}-, 
and  ask  what  right  the  state  has  to  carry  on  war- 
fare, when,  as  is  now  the  case,  the  state  is  not  co- 
extensive with  society.  Men  are  beginning  to  see 
that  there  is  something  more  ultimate  e\'en  thaii 
the  state,  that  the  state  is  not  the  whole  expression, 
or  the  widest  exprossioii  of  the  common  will  of 
man,  that  it  is  one  fundamental  institution  created 
by  society — in  a  word,  that  society  is  greater  than 
the  state. 

An  exceedingly  luminous  article  appears 
anonymously  iit  the  Round  Table  on  the 
credit  system  of  the  world,  and  how  it  would 
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be  affected  by  war.  The  article  is  entitled 
"Lombard  Street  and  War."  The  writer, 
who  displays  an  unusual  knowledge  of  the 
workings  of  the  money  market  and  the  forces 
that  govern  it,  after  referring  to  the  "infinite 
number  of  strands  which  bind  all  the  great 
nations  to  one  another  ...  all  radiating 
from  the  great  nerve  centers  of  credit,"  says: 

Gold  must  be  always  available  somewhere.  And 
it  is  always  available,  but  only  from  one  place  in 
the  world.  London,  alone  among  the  great  finan- 
cial centers,  has  undertaken  the  task  of  meeting 
every  legitimate  demand  in  gold  at  all  times  and 
to  any  amount.  No  other  banking  nation  has 
ventured  to  face  the  risk  of  meeting  not  only  the 
demands  of  its  own  depositors,  but  of  the  world 
itself.  If  Germany  has  to  pay  gold  to  Turkey 
for  a  loan  newly  granted,  she  gets  it  from  London; 
if  New  York  wants  gold,  she  gets  it  from  London; 
if  the  Argentine  or  Egypt  or  India  have  had  good 
harvests  and  want  gold,  they  get  it  from  London. 
.  .  .  What,  then,  is  likely  to  happen  on  the  out- 
break of  a  war?  Suppose,  for  instance,  Germany 
declared  war  against  us.  A  crisis  in  the  money 
market  would  be  at  once  precipitated.  Everybody 
would  be  seeking  to  place  themselves  in  a  position 
to  meet  their  engagements.  Money  would  dry  up, 
and  the  bank  rate  would  be  forced  to  a  high  figure. 
At  the  same  time  there  would  be  a  tremendous  fall 
in  value  of  all  securities  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  so 
great  a  fall  that  the  Stock  Exchange  might  even 
have  to  be  closed.  Banks  would  have  to  "carry" 
their  customers  who  had  borrowed  against  securi- 
ties, and  would  find  a  large  part  of  their  assets 
unrealizable.  The  discount  market — /.  e.,  the  bill 
market — would  be  no  better  off. 

London  finances  Germany  by  means  of  accept- 
ances to  the  extent  probably  of  about  £70,000,- 
000  sterling  at  any  one  time.  This  means  that 
accepting  houses  in  London  will  have  made  them- 
selves responsible  during  the  two  or  three  months 
after  the  outbreak  of  war  for  the  payment,  mainly 
to  the  Joint  Stock  Banks,  of  £70,000,000,  against 
bills  drawn  on  German  account,  which  these  banks 
and  others  will  have  bought  in  the  discount  mar- 
ket. But  the  accepting  houses  would  only  be  in 
a  position  to  pay  the  whole  of  this  large  sum  if 
they  receive,  as  they  would  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  affairs,  the  same  amount  from  their  German 
clients,  to  finance  whose  business  the  bills  were 
drawn.  It  is  quite  probable  that  these  clients 
would  not  or  could  not  pay.  Everything  would 
depend  on  the  action  of  our  foreign  clients  as  a 
whole.  If  they  took  fright  and  demanded  imme- 
diate payment  in  gold,  London  might  have  to  put 
up  her  shutters  as  a  free  gold  market,  simply 
through  lack  of  time  to  save  herself  by  the  realiza- 
tion of  some  of  her  immense  assets  abroad.  Lon- 
don might  never  regain  her  place. 

The  moral  of  this  is,  according  to  the  writer, 
that  "the  British  fleet  is  the  best  protector 
of  London's  gold  reserve."  To  vary  the 
phrase,  "Lombard  Street  floats  in  the  British 
Na\^,  and  the  nerve  center  of  the  world 
depends  for  its  safety  upon  the  maintenance 
of  the  standard  of  two  keels  to  one."  In 
other  words,  Lombard  Street  cannot  permit 
a  reduction  of  armament. 


Discussion  of  the  Liberal  Policies 

The  exposition  and  defense  of  the  social 
policy  of  the  present  Liberal  government, 
being  the  substance  of  a  paper  read  before 
the  Institute  of  Sociology  at  Brussels  in 
February  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Gardiner,  appears 
in  the  Contemporary  for  March.  The  specific 
social  legislation  for  the  past  si.x  years,  says 
this  writer,  as  successfully  carried  out  by  the 
Liberal  government,  may  be  classified  under 
six  heads  as  follows:  (i)  The  treatment  of 
the  aged  poor;  (2)  protective  measures  for 
the  working  population;  (3)  the  treatment 
of  the  child;  (4)  public  health;  (5)  social  bet- 
terment and  the  administration  of  justice; 
(6)  finance.  Much  yet  remains  to  be  done, 
he  admits,  but: 

In  spite  of  the  large  increase  in  the  national 
expenditure,  the  poor  and  the  middle  classes  are 
paying  less  relatively  than  they  did  six  years  ago. 
The  ta.xation  on  food  which  presses  so  heavily  on 
the  poorest  has  been  lightened,  and  the  differ- 
entiation between  the  tax  on  earned  and  unearned 
incomes  has  brought  relief  to  the  middle  classes. 
Practically  the  whole  of  the  charge  for  the  social 
policy  of  the  government  is  borne  by  the  monop- 
olies and  the  very  rich.  In  six  years  a  new  foun- 
dation has  been  laid  to  society.  The  morass  of 
poverty  has  been  drained.  The  area  of  pauperism 
has  shrunk.  The  state  has  entered  definitely  upon 
the  task  of  caring  for  the  child,  safeguarding  the 
interests  of  the  worker,  and  preserving  the  liberty 
and  independence  of  the  aged  poor.  The  cumu- 
lative effect  of  these  changes  cannot  yet  be  esti- 
mated; but  that  it  will  be  profound  and  beneficent 
can  hardly  be  doubted.  IVIuch  yet  remains  to  be 
done.  The  housing  problem  needs  drastic  handling, 
the  Poor  Law  must  be  dealt  with,  and  the  pressure 
of  the  rating  system  calls  for  serious  readjustment, 
and  for  the  transfer  of  the  burden  from  industry 
to  land  values.  When  these  things  are  attended 
to,  we  shall  have  a  social  system  which  will  chal- 
lenge comparison  with  anything  in  history — a  sys- 
tem which  will  give  opportunity  and  a  fair  start 
to  the  child,  security  and  a  reasonable  reward  to 
the  worker,  independence  to  the  aged,  decent 
homes  to  the  poor,  access  to  the  land  to  the  laborer ,- 
and  relief  to  the  struggling  middle  class  from  the 
crushing  burden  of  the  rates.  These  beneficial 
consequences  will  react  upon  the  state,  for  in  im- 
proving the  lot  of  the  parts  we  shall  improve  the 
condition  of  the  whole  commonwealth. 

Sandwiched  in  among  its  more  or  less 
special  articles  on  subjects  dealing  with  the 
military  and  naval  professions,  the  United 
Service  Magazine,  edited  in  London  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Alsager  Pollock,  a  well- 
known  writer  on  British  military  subjects, 
publishes  a  brief  analysis  of  the  National 
Insurance  bill  recently  engineered  through 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Chancellor  Lloyd- 
George.  The  writer  criticizes  the  bill  for  mak- 
ing any  reference  whatever  to  soldiers.     The 
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military  man,  says  the  writer,  stands  in  no 
need  of  insurance  against  employment  while 
in  the  army.  What  he  does  need  is  insur- 
ance against  unemployment  after  service. 

The  conspicuous  fault  of  the  bill,  so  far  as  the 
army's  interests  are  concerned,  lies  in  its  failure  to 
ameliorate  the  acute  problem  of  the  unemployment 
of  soldiers  (for  at  least  some  months  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases),  immediately  following  their  dis- 
charge; in  this  important  respect  the  old  Deferred 
Pay  scheme  was  immeasurably  superior;  and,  in 
view  of  recent  investigations  proving  that  some 
70  per  cent,  of  our  recruits  are  "out-of-works," 
some  serious  damage  to  recruiting  in  the  future  is 
to  be  anticipated  from  a  scheme  that  promises  the 
worker  a  bigger  weekly  payment  when  unemployed 
than  the  infantry  soldier  receives  for  his  exacting 
toil  during  the  first  two  years  of  his  service — and 
simultaneously  with  a  distinct  diminution  in  the 
latter's  financial  position! 

The  trend  of  articles  in  the  Westminster 
Review  is  always  strongly  sociological.  This 
magazine  has  been  devoting  a  good  deal  of 
attention,  during  recent  months,  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  reform  of  legal  procedure  in 
England  and  the  "demolition"  of  British 
officialdom.  "Modern  political  progress  is 
attuned  to  the  key  of  social  reform."  This  is 
the  opening  sentence  of  the  first  article  in  the 
cuq-ent  issue,  by  H.  J.  Darnton-Fraser.  The 
rise  of  the  radical  movement  in  England  is 
attributed  by  Ronald  C.  Davison  to  the  so- 
called  revolt  against  officialdom.  There  is  an 
article  on  Henry  George's  teaching,  which 
Alexander  Mackendrick  commends  to  the 
thoughtful  attention  of  all  Britons.  "Igno- 
tus,"  who  wields  one  of  the  most  trenchant 
pens  in  British  review  writing  to-day,  insists 
that  the  British  people  must  free  themselves 
from  what  he  calls  legalism — the  "Brahminic 
caste  of  the  lawyer."  "Ignotus"  denounces 
the  technical  formalism  which  characterizes 
legal  procedure  in  the  United  States,  and 
commends  Mr.  Roosevelt's  attitude  on  the 
subject  of  "recalling"  court  decisions. 

Mr.  A.  Bonar  Law,  who  has,  apparently, 
been  finding  it  very  difficult  to  fill  Mr.  Bal- 
four's shoes  as  leader  of  the  opposition  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  an  unsi)aring  attack 
upon  the  government,  late  in  February  called 
especial  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  gov- 
ernment had  not  kept  its  promise  to  the 
country  in  bringing  forward  a  comprehensive 
reform  measure  for  the  House  of  Lords,  hav- 
ing apparently  satisfied  itself  with  taking 
away  from  that  body  the  power  of  veto. 
Commenting  on  this  speech,  the  London 
Spectator,  one  of  the  most  influential  of  the 
Conservative  weeklies,  says: 

We  believe  that  the  people  of  Britain  are  very 
rapidly  realizing  what  the  uncontrolled  power  of 


the  House  of  Commons  means.  The  Insurance 
act  has  opened  many  eyes.  Here  was  a  measure, 
never  mentioned  at  the  last  election,  vitally  affect- 
ing every  worker  in  the  country,  carried  hurriedly 
and  confusedly  behind  the  people's  backs.  No 
doubt  the  House  of  Lords  in  passing  it  put  them- 
selves in  an  illogical  position,  but  the  ordinary  man 
is  less  concerned  at  their  passing  it  than  at  the 
fact  that  under  the  Parliament  act  the  govern- 
ment had  the  power  of  forcing  it  through.  He  is 
beginning  to  wonder  how  this  state  of  affairs  is  to 
be  reconciled  with  any  kind  of  popular  govern- 
ment. He  looks  to  the  Unionist  party,  not  so 
much  to  change  the  composition  of  the  second 
chamber  as  to  give  it  the  power  of  referring  a 
measure  back  to  him.  Sir  John  Simon  declares 
confidently  that  the  right  of  unlimited  veto  will 
never  be  restored — but  it  depends  on  what  is 
meant  by  the  unlimited  veto.  The  pre-Parliament 
act  status  will  not  be  restored;  that  is  certain. 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  spoke  for  every  member  of  the 
party  when  he  said  that  he  would  not  repeal  the 
Parliament  act  without  undertaking  at  the  same 
time  the  reform  of  the  second  chamber. 

The  Home  Rule  Problem 

A  long  and  exhaustive  analysis  of  Home 
Rule  finance  appears  without  signature  in 
the  Quarterly  Review.  The  entire  constitu- 
tional fiscal  relation  of  the  three  sections  of 
the  United  Kingdom  is  considered  by  the 
writer  of  this  article,  from  the  time  of  the 
Act  of  Union  in  18 16,  soon  after  which  came 
the  "Amalgamation  of  the  Exchequers,"  until 
the  present  day.  By  long  process  of  close 
reasoning  and  apparently  authoritative  sta- 
tistics the  article  arrives  at  this  conclusion: 

The  credit  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  has 
been  hitherto  interdependent.  They  have  had  a 
common  purse  since  the  union,  and  more  than  a 
century  of  mutual  commitments.  No  colony  and 
no  dependency  ever  stood  in  such  a  relation  to  the 
United  Kingdom  as  that  in  which  each  member  of 
the  United  Kingdom  stands  to  the  other.  The  fail- 
ure of  Ireland  to  meet  her  obligations  voluntarily 
or  involuntarily  will  involve  loss  to  every  individual 
Englishman  or  Scotsman  who  holds  an  investment 
In  any  of  the  three  kingdoms.  If  England  goes  to 
war  when  Ireland  has  Home  Rule,  the  Irish  execu- 
tive may,  without  arming  a  man,  bring  England 
to  humiliation  by  stopping  the  payment  of  the 
land  annuities,  and  shaking  down  the  credit  of 
Guaranteed  Land  Stock,  and  with  It  that  of  all 
other  government  securities.  War  is  carried  on 
by  credit.  Home  Rule  Ireland  has  only  to  threat- 
en to  stop  payment,  and  British  credit  falls  and  a 
blow  is  dealt  vaster  In  its  effects  than  a  great  dis- 
aster on  the  field  of  battle.  Once  the  imperial 
Parliament  gives  up  the  executive  control  of  Ire- 
land and  of  Irish  finance,  it  betrays  not  only  Irish 
Unionists  but  the  whole  people  of  Great  Britain. 

It  has  long  been  believed  by  British  states- 
men that  the  only  way  to  permanently  settle 
the  Irish  government  question  is  to  adopt  the 
so-called  principle  of  "devolution,"  that  is, 
lo  grant  autonomy  to  each  of  the  diA'isions 
of  the  United  Kingdom.    On  this  point  Mr. 
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Asquith,  in  a  noteworthy  article  in  Nash's 
Magazine,  says:    , 

The  constitutional  problem — the  greatest  of  all 
the  constitutional  problems  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture— is  to  set  free  the  imperial  Parliament  for 
imperial  affairs,  and  in  matters  which  are  purely 
local  to  rely  more  and  more  upon  local  opinion  and 
knowledge.  Ireland  is  by  far  the  most  urgent  case. 
The  goal  is  inevitable.  Are  we  to  go  on,  genera- 
tion after  generation,  treading  with  blind  steps  the 
same  old,  well-worn,  hopeless  track  which  zigzags 
between  coercion  and  conciliation,  but  always 
returning  to  the  point  at  which  we  started?  Or 
— and  this  is  the  only  alternative — shall  the  British 
people  be  brought  to  a  higher  and  wider  point  of 
view,  and  recognize  that  in  Ireland,  as  elsewhere, 
it  is  in  the  union  of  imperial  supremacy'  with  local 
autonomy  that  the  secret  and  the  safeguard  of  our 
empire  are  to  be  found? 

Disestablishing  the  Welsh  Church 

The  announcement  by  the  Liberal  govern- 
ment of  its  intention  to  force  through  the 
House  of  Commons  this  year  a  bill  dis- 
establishing the  Church  of  Wales  has  given 
rise  to  some  vigorous  comment  in  the  Con- 
temporary Review.  The  Bishop  of  St.  David's 
reproaches  the  government  for  minimizing 
the  importance  of  the  issue  in  their  election 
addresses  and  announcements.  The  bishop 
contends  that  "the  Welsh  Disestablishment 
bill,  being  a  far-reaching  and  irrevocable 
measure  of  great  gravity,  ought  to  be  referred 
to  the  poll  of  the  people  of  England  and 
Wales."  The  disestablishment  of  the  Church 
in  Wales,  he  asserts,  must  carry  with  it  the 
whole  question  of  the  existence  of  a  national 
church.  It  will  have  a  baneful  effect  on 
secular  education  in  England,  the  bishop 
believes,  upon  philanthropy  and  charity,  as 
well  as  upon  foreign  missions. 

The  cultured,  thoughtful  peoples  of  India, 
China,  and  Japan  have  hitherto  looked  upon  Eng- 
land as  a  great  Christian  state.  They  do  not 
understand  our  "unhappy  religious  divisions." 
...  It  cannot  but  be  a  question  of  the  greatest 
gravity  to  all  Christian  believers  whether  the 
nations  of  the  Far  East  would  not  regard  Chris- 
tianity as  unnecessary  for  the  highest  civilization 
if  England  should  appear  to  them,  through  dis- 
establishment, to  repudiate  the  national  profession 
of  Christianity  as  the  historic  foundation  of  its 
national  strength. 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  Contemporary,  Mr. 
Llewelyn  Williams  has  a  strong  article  in  favor 
of  disestablishment.  The  Church  in  Wales, 
he  insists,  is  an  "alien"  church,  and  "Wales 
is  the  only  country  in  Christendom  which 
still  has  an  alien  church  established  by  law." 

The  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  whatever 
be  its  faults  and  defects,  is  Scotch  in  origin,  in 


tradition,  in  character,  and  in  sympathy;  it  is  in 
no  sense  an  "alien"  church.  Ireland,  as  every  one 
now  concedes,  had  an  alien  form  of  religion  estab- 
lished by  law  until  the  year  1869.  The  disestab- 
lishment of  the  Church  in  Ireland  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  a  great  act  of  justice  and  conciliation. 
Irish  Episcopalians  to-day  acknowledge  that,  by 
reconciling  the  Church  to  the  nation,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone proved  a  benefactor  to  the  Church.  .  .  .  The 
Church  of  Ireland  is  sounder,  purer,  and  stronger 
to-day  than  ever  it  was  before.  In  England  the 
Established  Church  is  an  accurate  reflection  of  the 
English  genius.  .  .  .  The  Anglican  establishment, 
with  all  its  defects,  is  racy  of  the  soil,  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  it  represents  the  nation  in  its 
religious  aspect.  That  cannot  be  said  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  Wales.  .  .  .  The  English 
Church  is  an  exotic,  an  alien  growth,  in  Welsh  soil. 

He  concluded  by  insisting  that  it  is  non- 
conformity, not  the  Church,  that  has  built 
up  the  nation. 

Wales  owes  her  all  to  dissent — the  preservation 
of  her  language,  the  revival  of  her  literature,  the 
awakening  of  her  spirituality,  the  development  of 
her  education.  .  .  .  Nonconformity  found  Wales 
derelict;  it  has  reared  up  a  new  nation.  It  found 
Wales  pagan;  it  has  made  it  one  of  the  most  reli- 
gious countries  in  the  world.  It  found  Wales 
ignorant;  it  has  so  stimulated  its  energies  that  to- 
day Welshmen,  largely  by  their  own  self-sacrifice, 
have  provided  for  themselves  the  most  complete 
educational  system  of  Europe.  .  .  .  One  of  ^her 
sons — a  characteristic  product  of  Welsh  non- 
conformity, unaided  by  the  culture  of  the  schools 
— is  the  second  man  in  the  government  of  the 
empire. 

"Votes  for  Women" 

British  comment  on  the  latest  outbreak  of 
the  militant  suffragettes  in  London  ranges 
from  the  bitter  denunciation  of  the  daily  press 
echoed  in  such  reactionary  reviews  as  the 
National,  and  weeklies  such  as  the  Spectator, 
to  the  exultant  satisfaction  of  the  women's 
journals  and  labor  press,  which  say  in  sub- 
stance: "Now  John  Bull  will  sit  up  and  take 
notice.  Force  has  been  used."  More  re- 
strained and  probably,  therefore,  more  repre- 
sentative of  the  opinion  of  the  great  mass  of 
British  women  is  the  editorial  opinion  ex- 
pressed in  The  Englishwoman,  the  object  of 
which  is  "  to  reach  the  cultured  British  public 
and  bring  before  it,  in  convincing  and  modern 
form,  the  case  for  the  enfranchisement  of 
women."  In  the  March  number  of  this 
monthly  Mrs.  Millicent  G.  Fawcett,  one  of 
the  best-known  leaders  of  the  movement  in 
England  for  woman  suffrage,  states  editorially 
that  Premier  Asquith  is  responsible  for  the 
unsatisfactory  attitude  of  the  cabinet  on  the 
question  that  interests  the  women  of  Great 
Britain.  Mrs.  Fawcett  regards  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  Lord  Haldane  and  Chancellor  Lloyd- 
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George  as  the  women's  friend  in  the  cabinet. 
She  also  compHments  the  British  Labor  party, 
which  she  says  is  "fully  prepared  to  make  a 
real  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  justice  to  women." 
An  anonymous  correspondent,  in  the  same 
issue  of  the  magazine,  argues  that  giving  the 
vote  to  women  would  not  disturb  the  balance 
of  parties  in  England.  In  the  first  place,  he 
says,  the  average  woman  voter  will  have  no 
more  influence  than  the  average  man  voter 
at  the  present  time;  in  the  second  place,  she 
will  form  her  political  views  on  the  same 
ground  as  men  form  theirs;  and  finally,  even 
though  women  may  come  to  look  at  things  in 
a  different  way  from  men,  they  will  not  act 
differently. 

They  often  arrive  at  their  conclusions  with  per- 
plexing rapidity;  men  see  more  difficulties  and  get 
there  more  slowly.  But  when  a  woman  goes  into 
business,  she  acts  as  men  act.  If  she  succeeds,  she 
succeeds  in  the  same  way  as  a  man  succeeds.  If 
she  fails,  she  fails  from  the  same  causes  that  make 
men  fail.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  grant  of  the 
franchise  to  women  will  make  no  appreciable  differ- 
ence to  our  political  system  or  methods  of  govern- 
ment. Nor  will  it  be  of  much  benefit  to  women  as 
women  until  they  learn  to  combine.  How  hard 
it  is  to  make  women  combine  is  well  known  to 
those  who  have  tried  to  organize  female  labor. 

Import  of  the  Coal  Strike 

The  numbers  of  most  of  the  British  month- 
lies and  weeklies  available  at  the  time  this 
"round  up"  was  prepared  were  issued  before 
the  beginning  of  the  great  coal  strike,  which, 
last  month,  had  brought  to  a  state  of  virtual 
paralysis  all  the  industrial  life  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. A  sentence  in  the  current  Fortnightly 
Review,  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Cecil  Battine, 
seems  almost  prophetic  in  this  connection. 

It  seems  not  altogether  unlikely  that  the  severest 
strife  which  our  people  will  be  absorbed  in  in  the 
near  future  may  be  the  internecine  struggle  of  in- 
dustrial quarrels,  brought  about  in  a  large  degree 
by  the  hard  fate  of  the  least  successful  in  the  piti- 
less economic  struggle  of  daily  life  in  the  peaceful 
shires  of  England  and  Wales. 

The  New  Age,  a  monthly  of  sociaUstic 
tendencies,  had  published,  at  about  the  time 
the  strike  was  declared,  as  an  editorial,  an 
article  in  defense  of  the  minimum  wage 
principle.  The  writer  points  out  that  if  the 
minds  and  wills  of  the  workers  of  the  world 
were  released  from  their  burdens  by  such  a 
wage,  their  power  of  work  would  be  greatly 
increased.     He  says  on  this  point: 

Our  argument  for  the  present  occasion  does  not 
depend  upon  the  probability  of  increased  produc- 
tion.   The  case  for  a  minimum  wage  in  the  coal- 


fields is  able  to  stand  uyion  its  own  legs.  Profits  in 
this  mdustry  are  enormous  from  the  royalty  owner, 
through  the  colliery  companies  and  the  railways, 
to  the  coal  merchants  who  bring  it  to  our  doors. 
At  its  present  yield  the  coal  industry,  if  its  pro- 
ceeds were  equitably  divided.  Would  be  able  to 
pay  a  high  minimum  wage  to  the  miners  as  well 
as  sufficiently  thumping  profits  to  the  owners  and 
carriers  and  vendors.  There  is  not  the  least  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  made  to  do  so;  and  if  we  were 
a  million  miners  having  a  million  wives  and  two 
million  children  dependent  upon  us,  our  battle 
cry  would  be  a  minimum  wage  for  the  lot  of  us, 
or  perish ! 

The  National  Review  sees  in  the  strike  im- 
pending, as  this  issue  went  to  press,  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  a  change  from  free  trade 
to  protection.  Why,  he  asks  editorially,  is 
Great  Britain  above  all  other  nations  "af- 
flicted by  this  continuous  epidemic  of  unpar- 
alleled strikes"? 

Are  these  among  the  blessed  fruits  of  Free 
Trade,  which  used  to  be  represented  as  a  bulwark 
against  Socialism  and  industrial  anarchy,  and  yet 
nowadays  we  never  seem  to  be  out  of  the  wood. 
The  railway  strike  was  largely  a  protest  against 
low  wages,  but  the  miners  have  had  an  uncom- 
monly prosperous  time,  and  many  of  them,  if  not 
a  majority  of  them,  receive  substantially  more 
than  any  suggested  minimum  wage.  The  em- 
ployers, we  understand,  are  prepared  to  pay  a  fair 
wage  for  a  fair  day's  work.  Many  collieries  can- 
not afford  to  pay  a  minimum  wage  unless  guar- 
anteed a  minimum  of  work,  and  herein  lies  the  crux 
of  the  controversy. 

The  Problems  of  India 

The  Indian  reviews  consider  the  topics  of 
particular  interest  to  their  own  race  and  land, 
in  temperate,  liberal  fashion.  They  also  print 
many  articles  on  subjects  of  imperial  and 
world  concern.  The  January  and  February 
numbers  of  the  Hindustan  Review,  published 
in  Allahabad,  contain  articles  by  native  and 
Occidental  writers.  Mr.  E.  B.  Havell,  in  a 
long  article  on  "Indian  Builders  and  Public 
Works,"  reproaches  his  country  for  letting  so 
many  of  its  public  works  buildings  be  con- 
structed by  European  architects,  and  calls 
upon  the  "Indian  master  builder"  to  re- 
assert his  "artistic  preeminence."  Mr.  S.  M. 
Rauf  Lai,  a  barrister  of  Calcutta,  sets  forth 
the  scheme  for  the  proposed  Moslem  Uni- 
versity. Mr.  J.  L.  Chatterji  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  what  shall  be  done  with  the  depressed 
classes  of  India.  He  believes  that  the  reform 
of  the  caste  system  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Brahmins  themseh'es.  Professor  Samaddar 
sets  forth  data  which  show  that  "the  edu- 
cated classes  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  India  have  come  to  all  strongly 
condemn   drinking."     Dr.    K.    M.    Munshi 
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finds  that  there  is  a  noticeable  growth  ofcthe 
democratic  spirit  in  India.  This  has  been 
fostered  by  education  and  foreign  travel, 
which  are  beginning  successfully  to  combat 
"the  principal  Hindu  vice,  a  strange  sort  of 
apathy  for  public  affairs." 

In  the  Modern  Review  (London)  Bhai  Par- 
manand  points  out  the  extent  and  significance 
of  immigration  from  India  to  different  parts 
of  the  world;  to  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  South 
America  and  Canada.  A  universal  Hindu 
consciousness  has  come  about,  says  this  writer. 

Greater  India  has  arisen  without  noise  of  drum 
or  trumpet,  under  the  pahn  trees  of  tropical  Amer- 
ica and  on  the  snow-girt  plains  of  Canada.  It  is 
time  to  take  stock  of  our  position  and  think  in 
terms  of  a  universal  Hindu  consciousness.  The 
children  of  these  colonists  should  be  educated  along 
national  lines. 

The  Indian  Review  and  East  and  West  have 
special  Durbar  numbers.  The  success  of  the 
coronation  in  India,  says  Mr.  H.  P.  Mody  in 
the  latter  magazine,  is  largely  due  to  the  per- 
sonality of  the  King-Emperor. 

King  George  may  not  yet  enjoy  that  general 
personal  popularity  which  his  late  father  com- 
manded in  such  a  large  measure.  There  is  a  wide 
difference  in  their  habits  and  temperament.  But 
King  George  has  shown,  during  the  brief  period 
which  has  elapsed  since  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
that  he  possesses  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  pur- 
pose and  capacity  that  make  a  ruler  of  men. 

Sir  William  Wedderburn,  in  a  long  article 
in  the  Contemporary  Review,  traces  the  de- 
velopment of  what  he  calls  the  two  most  im- 
portant political  factors  in  India,  the  people 
and  the  Anglo-Indian  bureaucracy.  "These 
two  great  powers  are  at  grips,  and  they  both 
make  appeal  to  the  British  people."  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  says  Sir  William,  that  the 
British  King  and  the  British  people  will,  in 
the  end,  decide  against  the  bureaucracy. 

Prohibition  in  New  Zealand 

Problems  connected  with  railway  construc- 
tion, with  labor  legislation  and  banking 
expansion,  are  those  that  chiefly  concern  the 
parties  and  voters  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Australia.  The  Labor  party  has  been  vic- 
torious for  many  years  in  the  commonwealth. 
The  trend  in  New  Zealand,  the  neighboring 
British  dominion  in  the  South  Seas,  is  di- 
rectly opposite.  The  Conservative  forces 
have  generally  come  to  the  fore  in  New  Zea- 
land. Perhaps  the  most  significant  issue 
fought  out  at  the  last  election  campaign  in 
New  Zealand  in  December  was  the  question 


of  how  to  deal  with  the  Hquor  trade.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Judkins,  editor  of  the  Review  of  Re- 
views for  Australasia  (Melbourne),  thus  de- 
scribes the  gains  made  by  prohibition  senti- 
ment in  New  Zealand: 

New  Zealand  has  done  magnificently  in  her  recent 
contest  with  the  liquor  trade.  At  the  poll  the  Pro- 
hibition party  polled  55.93  per  cent.-,  while  all  of  the 
twelve  No-license  districts  maintained  their  posi- 
tion. The  result  must  surely  make  the  trade  gasp. 
Only  the  barest  fraction  over  4  per  cent,  was  neces- 
sary to  wipe  the  trade  out  of  the  dominion,  and 
the  Temperance  party  may  look  forward  with  the 
greatest  confidence  to  winning  at  the  next  poll 
three  years  hence.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  issued  throughout  all  its 
churches  a  direction  to  its  people  to  vote  against 
prohibition.  Had  that  not  been  done,  it  is  certain 
that  the  issue  would  have  been  carried.  The  result 
more  than  ever  proves  that  the  people  of  the  do- 
minion have  been  unfairly  handicapped  by  the 
imposition  of  the  60  per  cent,  majority  necessary 
to  carry  the  issue.  Here  is  a  result  which  would 
be  counted  a  fine  victory  in  any  political  conflict, 
but  in  this  fight  the  losers  win,  although  in  num- 
bers they  are  far  behind.  It  is  certain  that  the 
party  will  do  its  utmost  to  secure  an  amendment  of 
the  law  in  the  direction  of  getting  the  handicap 
removed. 

Britain  in  Persia  and  Egypt 

Two  opposing  views  of  Britain's  much  dis- 
cussed policy  in  Persia  are  presented  in  the 
Fortnightly.  Mr.  Sidney  Lowe,  addressing 
"the  most  Christian  powers,"  takes  a  very 
gloomy  view  of  British  and  Russian  policy  in 
Persia.     He  says,  in  conclusion: 

Is  the  existing  Persian  nation,  which  through  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  twenty-five  centuries  of  history, 
and  under  all  its  conquests,  has  contrived  to  main- 
tain its  unity  and  its  identity,  to  be  finally  sacri- 
ficed to  the  indolence  of  Britain  and  the  acquisi- 
tiveness of  Russia?  Is  another  crime  as  bad  as 
the  partition  of  Poland  to  be  consummated  in  this 
year  of  arbitration,  treaties,  and  pacificist  speeches? 
One  hopes  not,  but  it  seems  very  likely  to  occur. 

Captain  Battine,  in  the  same  issue  of  this 
review,  presents  the  other  side  of  the  shield. 
He  points  out  how  impossible  it  would  be  for 
England  to  maintain  a  policy  of  antagonism 
to  both  Germany  and  Russia  at  the  same 
time,  and  says: 

Great  as  the  temptation  may  be  in  England  to 
regard  Russian  ambitions  with  jealousy  and  dis- 
trust, the  fact  remains  that  we  must  come  to  a 
decision  as  to  what  powers  we  can  regard  as 
friendly,  and  so  shape  our  policy  toward  them  as 
to  eliminate  friction  and  suspicion.  If  Russia  is 
to  be  an  ally  in  Europe,  she  may  reasonably  insist 
that  British  policy  shall  not  injure  Russian  inter- 
ests in  Asia  unless  undoubted  British  rights  are 
involved.  It  is  not  for  us  to  play  the  part  of  knight 
errant,  nor  arc  our  resources  equal  to  the  role. 
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HAVE   WE   A   REAL  ARMY? 


I.\  the  form  of  an  inter\-iew  given  to  George 
Kibbe  Turner,  of  McCliires  Magazine, 
General  Leonard  Wood,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
United  States  Army,  makes  a  striking  and 
significant  statement  regarding  the  unsatis- 
factory condition  of  our  present  military 
establishment,  and  shows  how  i)lans  already 
perfected,  if  favorably  acted  upon  by  Con- 
gress, will  result  in  the  complete  reorganiza- 
tion of  our  military  forces,  substituting  effi- 
ciency for  inefificiency  and  waste  without  ma- 
terially increasing  present  expenditures. 

Although  the  United  States  spends  over 
$100,000,000  a  year  on  the  army,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  organization  is  as  strong  to-da\' 
as  it  was  years  ago,  when  much  less  was  a])- 
propriated  for  it.  So  much  of  the  army  as  is 
not  required  for  service  in  the  Philippines  and 
in  other  distant  })ossessions  is  split  up  into 
detachments  averaging  600  men,  which  oc- 
cupy the  fifty  military  posts  constructed  at 
great  expense  in  Western  reservations.  The 
care  of  the  \illages  and  parks  into  wliich  the 
military  posts  have  largely  been  transformed  ' 
absorbs  the  energies  of  the  troops  to  a  great 
extent,  and  the  army  has  really  been,  as 
General  Wood  puts  it,  "si)lit  up  into  com- 
panies of  walk-cleaners,  battalions  of  lawn- 
mowers,  and  regiments  of  patrolmen."  "From 
the  commander  of  a  post  to  the  last  common 
soldier  the  thousand  petty  details  of  house- 
keeping and  landscape  gardening  crowded 
out, and  still  crowds  out,  the  work  of  training 
for  war." 

General  Wood  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  peace  strength  of  one  of  our  com- 
panies is  only  sixty-five  men,  and  out  of 
these,  very  frequently,  only  twenty-five  or 
thirty  men  are  available  for  instruction. 
Under  such  conditions  effectixe  instruction  is 
very  difficult. 

General  Wood  concludes,  therefore,  that 
our  army  is  not  organized  as  an  army,  and 
under  the  present  scattered  location  of  posts, 
there  is  no  way  to  organize  it.  "Indi\-idually 
we  have,  perhaps,  the  best  officers  and  en- 
listed men  in  the  world — a  fine  body  of  men 
largely  diverted  from  their  ordinary  military 
training  by  their  duties  as  landscape  garden- 
ers and  caretakers  of  so-called  military  i)osts, 
which  we  maintain  not  because  of  military 
efficiency,  but  as  the  inheritance  of  a  vicious 
system.  In  the  larger  movements  of  an 
army  they  are,  from  the  standpoint  of  actual 
e.xperience,  entirely  untrained." 

General  Wood  maintains  that  our  present 
system  of  enlisting  men  for  three-year  peri- 
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ods,  and  offering  inducement  for  reenlistment 
so  as  to  keep  a  man  continuously  in  the  army, 
is  a  most  wasteful  system.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, the  full  term  of  thirty  years'  service 
is  rounded  out.  At  that  time  you  would  have, 
according  to  the  existing  cost  figures,  over 
$30,000  invested  in  a  man  who  is  too  old  for 
war.  The  European  method,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  to  train  as  many  members  of  the 
population  as  possil)le  to  the  use  of  arms  just 
as  they  are  entering  manhood,  at  the  age 
when  the  training  will  create  the  least  possi- 
ble interference  with  their  economic  career. 
P>om  the  regular  service  the  soldiers  pass  into 
a  reserve  of  trained  men  subject  to  a  recall  in. 
case  of  war.  It  has  been  computed  that  by 
the  adojition  of  such  a  jiolicy  and  the  emi-)loy- 
ment  of  the  militia,  this  country  could  be 
provided  with  a  possible  army  of  460,000 
men,  and  that  the  cost  of  this  army  could  be 
ke])t  down  so  that  the  total  expentlitures  for 
our  military  establishment  need  not  exceed 
what   they  have  been  during  recent   years. 
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WHAT  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT  DID  FOR 

''ALL  GERMANY" 

foundry  and  mining  industries  were  destined 
to  development  beyond  even  his  conception. 
The  regulation  of  the  iron  trade  and  the  free 
trade  stipulation  in  1779  for  Silesian  iron,  the 
incorporation  of  the  mining  and  foundry  de- 
partment in  the  government  and  the  Silesian 
mining  law  have  all  contributed  to  this  great 
development.  But  as  with  Colbert,  Fred- 
erick's economic  labors  extended  to  agricul- 
ture as  well  as  to  commerce.  He  accom- 
plished marvels  in  turning  barren  stretches 
into  fertile  fields  in  Lithuania,  and  in  Prussia, 
in  the  Kurmark  and  in  Oderbruch.  And 
though  he  cared  for  the  preservation  of  the 
great  estates  of  the  landed  nobility  by  the 
creation  of  credit  institutes  and  government 
mortgage  bureaus  to  guard  against  usur}-, 
such  as  the  Berlin  Loan  and  Exchange  Bank, 
founded  in  1765,  still  he  was  interested  in  the 
great  social  question  of  that  day — the  peasant 
caste.  The  hereditary  allegiance  to  their 
()\-erlords  he  abolished  in  East  Prussia, 
Lithuania,  and  West  Prussia.  The  most  com- 
l)lete  cxj)osition  of  Frederick's  policy  is  his 
Prussian  Law  book  that  ai)pcared  after  his 
death,  in  a  genuine  mercantile  spirit  these 
laws  favored  the  increase  of  population  in  an 
under-populated  country,  divorce  was  made 
more  easy,  feudal  serfdom  abolished,  and  pri- 
vate pro])erty  considerably  limited  in  the  pub- 
lic interest.  And  in  the  second  part  he  rose  to 
the  height  of  declaring  it  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  care  for  the  citizens  who  were  unable  to 
care  for  themselves  and. to  supply  work  to  all 
those  who  lacked  opportunity  proportional  to 
their  strength  and  talents.  A  hundred  years 
later  Bismarck  added  to  this  article  the  great 
Ci\il  Law  of  the  new  German  Empire. 

Frederick -as  Historian 

There  are  many  heavier  articles  on  Fred- 
erick in  the  German  reviews.  His  claims  to 
be  known  as  a  historian  are  considered  by 
Elizabeth  von  Moellen,  in  an  article  in  the 
Deutsche  Rundschau. 

The  works  of  Frederick  the  Great  are  said 
to  be  twice  as  voluminous  as  those  of  Goethe, 
and  they  were  all  written  in  French,  for  the 
King,  with  his  contempt  for  German,  could 
hardly  speak,  and  certainly  could  not  write, 
his  own  language.  In  Preuss's  edition,  pub- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  the  Berlin  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  1846-7,  the  King's  writings 
run  to  thirty  volumes.     These  include  his 


FREDERICK    THE    GREAT    OF    PRUSSIA 

ON  January  24  Germany  celebrated  the 
two  hundredth  anniversary  of  Frederick 
II's  birth.  Through  him  she  recalls  that 
Prussia's  fame  belongs  to  German  annals, 
Bavaria's  very  existence  was  assured  and  the 
first  seed  sown  for  the  Empire  of  to-da}'  by 
Frederick's  introduction  of  the  duty  principle 
into  the  hereditary  prince  caste.  In  the 
Illustrirtc  Zeitiiiif!,  (Leipsic)  Professor  Theo 
Sommerlad,  of  Halle  Uni^■ersity,  reviews 
Frederick's  work  as  political  economist. 

Like  Bismarck  in  the  political  sphere,  in 
the  economic  Frederick  accomplished  a  task 
of  com])leting  and  perfecting  rather  than  of 
creating  and  establishing.  He  believed  with 
the  English  theorists  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury that  national  prosperity  would  be  on  a 
high  level  as  soon  as  a  country's  export  balance 
outvalued  the  import.  From  this  standpoint 
the  founding  of  factories  and  encouragement 
through  rewards,  money  advances  and  loans 
was  advisable.  All  of  the  iron,  steel,  pa])er, 
velvet,  wool  and  cotton  manufactories  as  well 
as  the  sugar  refineries  and  the  Berlin  Porce- 
lain Works. have  shown  that  they  were  in  no 
way  dependent  on  stimulus  from  the  State. 

Frederick's  endeavors  to  introduce  silk 
factories  were  doomed  to  failure.     But  the 
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famous  history  of  the  three  Silesian  Wars,  the 
third  war  being  now  better  known  as  the 
Seven  Years'  War  (i  756-1 763).  It  may  here 
be  remarked  that  Frederick  did  not  use  the 
designation  "Seven  Years'  War";  that  title 
was  invented  twenty  years  after  the  war  by 
G.  F.  von  Tempelhoff,  in  his  history,  made 
popular  by  Archenholtz,  another  historian. 

Frederick's  history  of  the  Seven  Years'  War 
was  never  subjected  to  revision,  like  the  pre- 
vious histories,  and  many  errors,  rather  tri- 
fling it  may  be  admitted,  have  crept  in. 

Various  causes  are  given  for  tlie  inaccuracies. 
The  King  complained  of  his  bad  memory,  but  more 
probably  the  chief  causes  were  the  haste  in  which 
the  history  was  written  and  his  "sovereign  care- 
lessness." The  work  was  taken  up  as  a  kind  of  rec- 
reation after  the  day's  work.  He  did  not  approve 
of  that  painful  accuracy  which  seeks  to  avoid  a  mis- 
take even  in  the  smallest  detail;  it  seemed  to  him 
pedantic  and  lacking  in  intelligence.  ''Our  his- 
torians," he  thought,  "have  always  made  the  mis- 
take of  not  distinguishing  between  chief  and  sec- 
ondary things."  He  despised  details  which  di- 
verted attention  from  the  main  point.  According 
to  one  critic,  never  did  a  King  speak  so  impartially 
about  his  own  deeds,  or,  as  a  statesman  or  general, 
so  frankly  about  his  motives  or  his  mistakes. 
Frederick  never  emphasizes  his  own  great  deeds;  he 
merely  states  facts.  He  apologizes  for  his  use  of 
the  French  language.  He  had  considered  the  diffi- 
culties for  a  German,  but,  on  the  whole,  he  thought 
French  the  most  precise,  as  it  was  al.so  the  language 


most  in  use  in  Europe  at  the  time.  Like  Ciesar,  he 
writes  in  the  third  person,  and  refers  to  himself  as 
"the  King." 

It  is  not  possible  to  say  how  much  time  he 
spent  on  the  history,  but  the  bulk  of  it  was  proba- 
bly written  in  the  last  seven  or  eight  months  of 
1763.  ThcHigh  said  to  have  been  finished  in  De- 
cember of  that  year,  the  preface  is  signed  March 
3rd,  1764.  On  February  16  he  wrote  to  Marechal 
d'Ecosse — "I  am  at  wcjrk  writing  down  my  po- 
litical and  military  follies";  and  on  April  7  he 
wrote: — "The  memoirs  just  cf)mpleted  convince 
me  more  than  ever  that  the  writing  of  history  is 
making  a  collection  of  human  follies  and  chance 
experiences." 

The  two  chief  objects  he  had  in  view  in 
writing  his  own  account  of  the  war  were,  he 
said,  first,  to  prove  to  posterity  that  it  was 
not  possible  for  him  to  avoid  the  war,  and 
that  the  honor  and  welfare  of  the  State  pre- 
vented him  from  making  any  other  terms 
than  those  agreed  upon;  and,  secondly,  to 
explain  his  military  operations.  The  history 
was  thus  a  "justification,"  mihtary  and  politi- 
cal. At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  as  we  know, 
he  took  the  aggressive,  but  he  explains: — 
"The  real  aggressor  is  undoubtedly  he  who 
compels  another  to  arm  and  undertake  a  less 
serious  war  to  avoid  a  more  dangerous  one. 
One  must  always  choose  the  lesser  of  two 
evils." 


''CONSERVATION"  IN  THE  GERMAN  COLONIES 


ALL  the  world  knows  how  our  conserva- 
tionists hold  Germany  up  to  us  as  a 
model  for  the  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources, but  it  will  be  news  to  most  of  us  that 
the  Germans  are  returning  the  compliment, 
by  holding  us  up  as  a  model  for  themselves. 
Such,  however,  is  the  fact,  to  judge  by  a 
series  of  articles  recently  appearing  in  the 
Naturwissenschaflliche  Wochenschrijt.  To  be 
sure,  their  case  is  somewhat  different  from 
ours,  as  it  relates  to  wild  game,  instead  of  to 
water-powers  and  forests,  and  to  the  colonies 
instead  of  to  the  home-country. 

Singularly  enough,  while  our  colonies  have 
been  adinirably  administered  in  this  respect, 
in  contrast  to  regulations  at  home,  with  the 
Germans  the  reverse  is  the  case.  It  seems 
that,  to  judge  by  the  statements  of  the  writers, 
among  whom  is  Prof.  C.  G.  Schillings,  one  of 
the  leading  German  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  game-laws  in  the  German  African 
colonies  are  practically  non-existent,  or  that 
such  as  exist  are  disregarded,  and  that  the 
slaughter  of  large  game  has  been  going  on 
there  at  a  frightful  rate. 


This  is  particularly  the  case  with  German 
East  Africa,  not  many  years  ago  one  of  the 
richest  spots  in  large  game  to  be  found  in  the 
entire  world,  possessing,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Schillings,  the  astonishing  number  of 
160  species,  of  which  twenty-four  were 
prominent  members  of  the  fauna.  Within 
recent  years  this  wealth  of  wild  animals  has 
been  shot  off  and  otherwise  destroyed  at  a 
rate  that  threatens  its  early  annihilation,  if 
immediate  steps  are  not  taken  looking  to  its 
preservation. 

The  responsibility  for  this  state  of  affairs 
is  laid  at  the  doors  of  the  Colonial  Office,  and 
particularly  at  that  of  the  colonial  governors, 
of  whom  the  present  Governor  Baron  von 
Rechenberg  is  named  as  the  chief  offender. 
Not  content  with  ])ermitting  the  slaughter 
of  game  and  exploitation  of  spoils  by  all  comers 
ad  libitum,  this  official  is  accused  of  having 
himself  heli>ed  on  the  slaughter  by  decreeing 
the  utter  annihilation  of  all  large  game  over 
a  strip  fifty  kilometers  wide  and  400  long 
(about  7700  square  miles),  with  the  alleged 
object   of   preventing    the    rinderpest    from 
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spreading  from  the  adjoining  British  colony. 
This  exploit  was  undertaken  with  three  com- 
panies of  troops,  and  helped  on  by  native 
negroes,  and  600,000  cartridges  were  shot 
off.  Reports  tell  of  the  slaughter  of  30,000 
head  of  game,  and  16,000  skulls  are  said 
to  have  been  j)iled  up  in  the  single  station 
of  Moschi. 

"What  a  demoralizing  effect,"  remarks  one 
of  the  writers,  "such  a  procedure  must  have 
had  on  the  natives  and  black  soldiers,  to 
whom  game  shooting  is  strictly  forbidden, 
anyone  who  knows  the  nature  of  the  negro 
may  easily  conceive."  The  remedy,  needless 
to  say,  was  far  worse  than  the  disease,  but 
after  it  was  all  over,  the  official  discovery  was 
made  that  no  rinderpest  existed  in  the 
English  district! 

Tourist-hunters  from  other  countries  are 
not  responsible  for  any  serious  injury  to  the 
fauna;  it  is  the  Boers  imported  from  South 
Africa,  who  are  now  rej^eating  in  the  new 
land  the  devastation  which  they  long  since 
brought  about  at  the  Cape.  These  Boers 
are  immigrants  of  the  least  desirable 
kind.  They  are  ignorant,  unprogressive, 
know  nothing  and  care  nothing  about 
game-preservation,  and  live  like  negroes  in 
the  bush,  on  practically  nothing,  moving 
from  one  place  to  another,  and  slaughter- 
ing all  the  game  they  can  hnd  for  such  spoils 
as  they  find  it  worth  while  to  carry  away  to 
the  nearest  port.  "As pioneers  of  civiliza- 
tion," remarks  one  writer,  "they  are  an 
irony."  The  Boer  cultivates  nothing  but  a 
little  field,  two  months  in  the  year,  just 
sufficient  to  permit  him  to  pass  as  a  settler, 
while  the  rest  of  the  time  he  is  pursuing  his 
work  of  devastation,  far  from  the  haunts  of 
Europeans,  and  hidden  from  official  eyes. 
It  is  the  Boers  who  have  made  game  so 
scarce  on  the  African  steppes  that  it  now 
cannot  be  found  by  visiting  hunters  except 
after  long  marches. 

The  writers  complain  that  while  the  Col- 
onial Ofhce  might  remedy  this  state  of 
affairs,  it  pays  no  attention  to  repre- 
sentations and  will  do  nothing.  By  wa)' 
of  contrast,  the  excellent  game-protection 
laws  and  their  rigid  enforcement  in  the 
adjoining  British  colony  are  referred  to, 
as  are  also  our  game-protection  laws  in 
the  West  and  in  Alaska.  Professor  Schill- 
ings cites  the  authority  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt among  others,  and  quotes  Carl  Hagen- 
beck  as  saying  to  him,  "Do  what  you 
can,  and  do  it  quickly,  for  if  this  goes  on 
there  will  be  nothing  left;  I  will  stand 
behind    you    with   all    my   knowledge   and 


experience."  The  present  official  indiffer- 
ence. Professor  Schillings  terms  a  relic  of 
barbarism. 

It  is  not  proposed  by  the  writers  to  pre- 
vent all  kinds  of  hunting  of  wild  game,  but 
to  institute  and  rigidly  enforce  such  a  license 
system  as  now  exists  in  British  East  Africa, 
which  without  in  any  wise  endangering  the 
game,  is  a  source  of  great  profit  to  the  colony, 
whereas  under  the  present  lack  of  system 
there  is  not  only  little  profit,  but  there  soon 
will  be  none  at  all.  It  is  shown  that  of  a 
hundred  million  hectares  only  one  million  is 
in  cultivation,  and  that  at  least  one  or  several 
million   might   without   any  disturbance   to 


CARL    HAGENBECK    THE   "ANIMAL    TRAINER 

(Who  demands  protection  for  African  game) 

immigration  be  set  apart  for  a  game-park, 
instead  of,  as  Governor  von  Rechenberg  is 
said  to  have  done,  removing  the  restrictions 
from  a  small  game  reser\'e  that  had  already 
been  established. 
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DENMARK'S    LIFE    PROBLEM 


DURING  the  negotiations  between  P>ance 
and  Germanyover  Morocco,  it  was  by  no 
mere  accident  that  the  Politikoi  and  other 
leading  Danish  papers  frankly  discussed  Den- 
mark's feeling  toward  "Germanism,"  and 
assumed  either  an  enthusiastic  tone  or,  at 
least,  a  mild  and  friendly  one.  That  i)ortion 
of  the  Danish  nation  that  controls  its  foreign 
policies  was  intensely  interested  in  the  Ger- 
man negotiations,  not  as  to  the  guaranties,  or 
as  to  the  amount  of  "compensation,"  but  as 
to  the  general  question  of  war  and  peace. 
For,  confessed  or  not,  the  Danes  know  that 
their  existence  as  a  people  may  be  involved 
in  the  foreign  ]X)licies  of  Germany.  While 
popular  sentiment  was,  undoubtedly,  at  heart 
pro-French,  there  was  also  a  strong  feeling 
in  favor  of  Germany.  This  apparent  con- 
tradiction, as  well  as  a  full  discussion  of  other 
serious  problems  that  confront  Denmark,  is 
treated — from  the  German  viewpoint — in  the 
Gegenwart  (Berlin). 

Two  great  problems  enter  into  Denmark's  for- 
eign policy:  the  North-Schleswig  question  and  the 
land  defense  of  Copenhagen;  ministry  upon  min- 
istry has  fallen  on  account  of  the  latter.  The 
point  is:  Shall  Copenhagen,  the  head  and  front  of 
the  little  realm,  he  pn;tccted  against  maritime  at- 
tack by  batteries,  mines,  etc.,  only  toward  the 
Baltic,  or  shall  it  entrench  itself,  on  modern  lines, 
landward  as  well?  The  old  land  fortifications  are 
al)soluteIy  inadecjuate.  E\x'n  the  radicals  admit 
this,  but  they  claim  that  an  armed  defense  of  the 
capital  would  mean  a  positive  danger — and  they 
are  right.  For  a  neutral  state  is  spared.  A  coun- 
try that  arms  in  defense  exjieriences,  in  case  of 
defeat,  the  fate  of  a  foe.  This  might  be  said  about 
the   coast    fortifications   likewise,    Init    these    ha\'e 


their  significance  as  protection  against  Norvsay, 
Sweden,  and  all  sorts  of  contingencies. 

Shall  Copenhagen  be  a  fortified  town?  Nobody 
doubts  that  such  dcfen.se  would  mean  protection 
against  (icrmany  alone.  If  the  English  were  to 
land  at  Esbjerg,  in  order  to  invade  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  e\ery  Panish  nationalist  would  rejoice 
and  the  government,  entertaining  pretty  much  the 
same  sentiments,  would,  at  the  utmost  "protest," 
as  a  matter  of  form.  The  Danes  are  ardent 
friends  of  England,  and  apprehend^  no  danger  from 
that  fjuarter.  B\-  far  the  greatest  part  of  Danish 
imi)ortsand  exports  are  interchanged  with  England. 
On  the  other  hand,  the(iermans  are  their  heredi- 
tary, warmly  hated  enemies,  whose  discomfiture 
would  please  them  greatly.  But  suppose  if  the 
Germans  were  to  divine  this,  and,  forestalling  the 
English,  woukl  occupy  Jutland,  prevent  the  en- 
trance oi  the  English  fleet,  and  force  the  Danes 
to  unequivocal  action?  In  1870-71  the  Danish 
troops  were  in  marching  order,  ready  to  regain 
"South  Jutland"  in  case  of  (jcrman  defeat — which 
was  fully  expected.  But  at  the  news  of  the  (icr- 
man  victories  they  silently  retreated  to  their 
homes.  Doubtful  neighbors  these,  the  Germans 
feel,  for  such  things  cling  to  the  memory,  flow, 
then,  does  the  case  stand:    strict  neutralit\-  or  not? 

That  is  the  fateful  ciuestion  that  has  again  con- 
fronted Denmark  with  the  Morocco  affair  mak- 
ing war  seem  a  likely  contingency.  In  North- 
Schlcswig  reunion  with  the  "Kingdom"  is  more  or 
less  openly  agitated.  In  Cojx'nhagen  the  people 
disclaim  any  knowledge  about  it.  "We  do  not  think 
of  such  a  thing,"  has  been  the  emphatic  assurance 
the  last  weeks.  But  who  has  (luestioned  them? 
This  seemingly  moti\'eless  excuse  and  assurance 
looks  suspicious.  Officially,  of  course,  they  wish  to 
ignore  it — otherwise  there  would  be  a  direct  clash. 
But  if,  for  example,  (Germany  were  to  be  defeated  in 
a  war  with  France  and  England,  and  Schleswig  were 
oftereel  to  the  Danes,  would  they  reject  it?  If  they 
were  wise — yes.  But  as  far  as  we  know  them,  they 
do  not  seem  wise  enough  for  that.  Even  sht)ulii 
the    go\'ernment    hesitate,    the    peojilc   with    their 
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fanatical,  passionate  temperament  would  force  it  to 
accept  the  tempting  offer,  and  it  would  be  Den- 
mark's death-warrant.  For  a  nation  like  the  Cier- 
man  would  not  brook  such  a  defeat,  would,  per- 
force, retaliate  before  very  long  and,  in  the  interests 
of  its  future,  regain  the  forfeited  territory.  For 
the  rest,  the  Danes  have  probably  lost  both  the 
taste  and  the  power  of  playing  an  ambiguous  role  a 
second  time.  Some  of  the  sober-minded  among 
them,  well  aware  of  this,  warn  their  compatriots 
against  the  intoxication  of  cherishing  secret  hopes 
of  a  Utopian  future.  Denmark's  role  as  a  "great 
power"  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  E\en  a  moderate 
sen^e  of  self-preservation  must  show  her  that  she 
must  restrict  herself  to  her  present  status,  and  seek 
satisfaction  in  herself,  her  culture,  and  spiritual 
activity. 

Thus  the  problems  of  defense  and  of  North- 
Schleswig  are  most  intimately  allied.  And  hence 
it  is  that  German\-  must,  ujjon  precautionary 
grounds,  regard  any  attempts  at  fortifying  Copen- 


hagen as  a  questionable  factor  from  which  she  may 
reap  evil  results.  If  she  is  to  lend  credence  to  the 
loyal  and  zealous  assurances  that  the  question  of 
regaining  North-Schleswig  is  closed  for  all  time, 
they  must  be  complemented  by  a  declaration, 
backed  by  facts,  of  absolute  neutrality.  In  that 
case  it  were  superfluous  to  fortify  Copenhagen. 
For  it  never  enters  any  one's  mind  in  Germany  to 
inflict  the  slightest  injury  upon  neutral  Denmark. 
Should  the  Danes  be  unable  to  prevent  a  landing  of 
English  troops  by  diplomatic  means,  they  should 
"  protest "  as  much  against  their  invasion  as  against 
the  Germans'  repelling  them  from  Danish  soil  or 
anticipating  their  landing.  The  Germans  would 
then  bear  the  Danes  no  ill  will.  On  the  contrary, 
a  loyal  attitude  on  the  part  of  Denmark  at  a  single 
critical  juncture  would  at  one  blow  remove  all  su.s- 
picions  from  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  and 
open  up  possibilities  of  future  benefit  to  Deninark. 
-An  equivocal  line  of  action,  on  the  other  hand,  as  in 
1870-71,  may  seal  the  country's  doom. 


A    PHILOSOPHICAL,    RELIGIOUS    REVIEW 

THAT    PAYS 


THE  most  notable  achievement  in  the 
domain  of  serious  periodical  literature 
that  has  occurred  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
says  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  writing  in  his  English 
Review  of  Reviews,  has  been  the  creation  of 
the  Hibbert  Journal,  the  English  quarterly 
review  of  religious,  ethical,  philosophical  and 
metaphysical  topics. 

In  its  way,  he  continues,  it  is  one  of  the 
landmarks  of  literary  history. 

It  ranks  with  the  creation  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  and  the  founding  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes.  If  any  one  had  asked  me  or  any  other 
editor  of  periodical  literature  in  the  year  1899 
whether  it  was  possible  to  secure  a  pa^'ing  circula- 
tion for  a  half-crown  quarterly  devoted  to  religion, 
theology,  and  philosophy,  the  answer  would  have 
been  emphatically  in  the  negative.  At  that  time 
the  public  seemed  to  ha\'e  lost  its  aj^petite  for 
serious  reading.  High  thinking  had  gone  out  of 
fashion  in  the  days  immediately  preceding  the 
Boer  War.  The  public  mind  which  was  not  ab- 
.sorbed  in  the  acquisition  of  territory  and  the  ex- 
ploiting of  gold  mines  was  intent  u|)on  the  reform 
of  the  material  conditions  of  the  life  of  the  poor. 
It  was  a  materialistic  age,  which  abhorred  meta- 
physics, and  regarded  theological  speculation  with 
the  same  pitying  contempt  that  we  look  upon  the 
ingenious  calculations  of  medieval  schoolmen  as 
to  how  many  angels  could  stand  on  the  point  of 
a  needle. 

It  was  at  this  time,  neveftheless,  that  cer- 
tain men,  of  whom  L.  P.  Jacks  was  one,  arose 
and  conceived  the  daring  idea  that  there 
might  be  a  remnant  of  thinkers  who  would, 
if  tHe  opportunity  were  offered,  support  a 
journal  exclusively  devoted  to  the  high  mat- 
ters of  the  mind. 


rhis  daring  optimist  li\'es  in  Oxford  of  all  places 
in  the  world.  His  name,  even  to  this  day,  is 
hardly  known  to  the  multitude,  although  he  has 
successfully  accomplished  one  of  the  miracles  of 
the  time.  This  man,  then  only  forty  years  of  age, 
is  a  professor  in  Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  Wlicn 
full  of  his  great  idea  he  went  to  the  Hibbert 
trustees  and  asked  for  their  support  in  his  no\ol 
venture.  The  trustees  listened  to  him  with  sym- 
pathy for  his  ideal,  but  with  a  not  unnatural  doulit 
born  of  their  mature  experience.  After  he  had 
finished  setting  forth  his  conception  of  what  a 
Hibbert  Journal  ought  to  be  and  what  a  Hibbert 
Journal  might  accomplish,  a  trustee  asked  him 
how  many  copies  of  such  a  high-class,  religious, 
metaphysical,  philosophical  journal,  published  at 
half  a  crown  a  quarter,  did  he  think  he  would  be 
able  to  sell?  The  promoter  of  the  scheme,  taking 
his  courage  in  both  hands,  boldly  replied  that  if 
he  were  fortunate  he  expected  he  would  have  a 
sale  of  seven  hundred  copies  per  quarter!  "Seven 
hundred!"  exclaimed  the  Man  of  Exi>erlenced 
Wisdom.  "Seven  hundred!  You  will  be  luck\', 
indeed,  if  you  can  sell  three  hundred."  Never- 
theless the  trustees  showed  their  courage  and 
foresight  by  generously  backing  up  the  enterprise. 

Under  these  discouraging  circumstances, 
the  Hibbert  Journal  was  born. 

To  the  amazement  of  e\-ery^one  it  was  disco\'ered 
that,  to  use  the  cant  phrase,  it  filled  a  long-felt 
want.  There  was  a  public  for  a  meta[)h\sical, 
philosophical,  religious  review  that  was  counted 
not  by  hundreds  but  by  thousands.  It  was  a 
success,  and  a  paying  success,  from  the  first.  When 
at  the  close  of  last  year  the  decennial  number  was 
issued  it  had  secured  a  circulation  of  about  10,000 
copies.  The  decennial  number  went  up  to  12,000 
and  the  Hibbert  Journal  is  still  going  strong. 

So  phenomenal  a  success  is  due,  Mr.  Stead 
maintains,  to  the  editor  who  first  of  all 
divined  the  fact  that  even  in  the  midst  of  this 
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materialistic  generation  there  was  "a  faith- 
ful remnant  which  had  not  bowed  the  knee 
to  Baal,  and  who  had  the  courage,  the  per- 
sistence, and  the  skill  to  carry  out  without 
ilinching  his  own  conception  of  what  the 
Hibbert  Journal  ought  to  be." 

In  his  hiinds  Lhc  Hibbert  Journal  became  the 
arena  in  which  all  the  doughty  gladiators  of  mod- 
ern thought  were  free  to  do  battle  in  their  own  way 
for  their  own  ideas.  There  was  nothing  topical 
about  the  Hibbert  Journal.  Anything  less  "palpi- 
tating with  actuality"  could  hardly  be  conceived. 
It  was  to  the  bookstall  purchaser  simply  "too  dr\- 
for  anything,  heavy,  unreadable,  an  altogether 
impossible  publication."  Yet  the  editor  has  found 
his  public,  and  the  Hibbert  Journal  circulates 
10,000  copies. 

How  can  the  success  be  explained?  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  due,  as  is  the  success  of  some 
magazines,  to  the  all-pervading  personality 
of  the  editor. 

Never  was  there  a  more  Impersonal  editor.     So 
far  as  the  reader  is  concerned,  the  identity  of  the 
editor  is  hidden  behind  an  impenetrable  shroud  of 
thick  darkness.     His  name  does  not  appear  on  the 
title-page,   and   his  occasional  contributions   rank 
simply  side  by  side  with  those  of  other  contribu- 
tors.    Yet  his  brain  has  created  the  journal.     His  editor  jacks  of  the  "  hiubekt  julk.nal 
power  of  selection,  perhaps  still  more  his  instinct- 
ive genius  for  rejection,   is   perceptible   in  every    side  the  editor  ranges  himself.     He  is  concerned 
number.     He  is  an  ideal  keeper  of  the  ring.     No    solely  about  two  things:  Has  the  man  a  thought, 
one  can  tell  from  the  choice  of  essayist  on  whose    and  can  he  express  it? 


THE   LATEST   FRENCH   IMMORTAL:    HENRI 

DE    REGNIER 


ON  the  1 8th  of  January  the  poet  Henri  de 
Regnier  was  received  by  M.  C.  Comte 
de  Mun  into  the  Academic  Fran^aise.  M. 
Andre  Chaumeil  in  the  Revue  Hebdomadaire 
(Paris)  reviews  the  achievements  of  M.  de 
Regnier,  if  one  can  use  such  a  positive  term 
for  the  elusive,  graceful  tales  that  are  his 
most  valuable  contribution  to  French  letters. 
Henri  de  Regnier  has  the  passion  for  old 
provincial  gardens,  blossoming  apple  or- 
chards not  far  from  a  chateau,  charming  as  in 
a  Watteau  background.  His  secret  bent  is 
not  the  mountain  or  the  deserted  somber 
heath,  but  for  groves,  avenues  with  the  per- 
spective of  a  fa^-ade  richly  ornamented  with 
the  nymphs  of  Diana  de  Poitiers.  And 
everywhere,  side  by  side  with  the  smiling 
Nature  of  parks  and  orchards,  he  has  sung 
precious  stuffs,  ivories,  and  bronzes — a  world 
of  dazzling  form  and  color — that  has  become 
by  work  of  painter,  sculptor,  or  craftsman 
a  sacred  deposit  for  a  fleeting  image  of  beauty. 
Ii^  this  world  there  occur  sumptuous  and  \\o- 


lent  deeds,  sometimes  quaint  and  singular 
and  often  laughable.  There  are  dryads  and 
naiads,  centaurs,  noble  Venetians,  comedians, 
lovers,  soldiers  and  merry  women,  and  the 
shadow  of  the  Roi  Soleil.  But  the  past 
breathes  from  all  these  tales  wath  an  airy  mys- 
tery and  poetic  charm.  Pleasure,  laughter, 
and  tragedy  have  the  softened  tones  of  old 
engravings  and  take  on  the  seeming  serenity 
of  things  that  are  laid  aside  in  an  old  cabinet. 
Through  this  aspect  of  his  art,  a  mellow 
dignity  is  lent  to  the  indulgent  melancholy 
that  may  be  regarded  as  M.  de  Regnier's  sali- 
ent note.  At  a  time  when  his  countr}'men  were 
singularly  lacking  in  idealism,  grace,  and  faith, 
he  has  not  undertaken  to  preach  to  them,  but 
in  spite  of  innovations  and  the  fashion  of  the 
hour,  he  has  told  the  glory  of  \'ersailles  and 
the  Grand  Monarque,  the  calm  of  the  cloister 
and  the  splendor  of  the  gods  of  the  Renais- 
sance. In  "  Couleur  de  Temps,"  which  was  of 
the  blue  of  Maeterlinck's  imagery,  the  atmos- 
phere is  of  a  fresh  and  dewy  iSIay  morning 
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suddenly  darkened  by  ominous  clouds.  In 
the  "Trefle  Blanc,"  the  poet  has  mirrored  the 
silent  dreamy  provincial  town  with  herb- 
grown  pavements  and  gardens  with  fruit- 
laden  boughs,  fragrant  with  pinks  and  box 
hedge.  Another  day  M.  de  Regnier  meets  on 
his  promenade  those  individualists  that  the 
eighteenth  century  called  libertines.  There  is 
no  book  which  has  so  astonishingly  rendered 
the  age  full  of  stately  reverences  and  rich  bro- 
cade as  "La  Double  Maitresse."  We  do  not 
see  an  arbitrary  arrangement  serving  to  evoke 
an  epoch,  but  that  epoch  itself,  colored,  de- 
tailed, life-sized.  "I  have  only  sought  to 
slide  several  shadows  a  la  francaise  through 


my  magic  lantern  show,"  said  M.  de  Regnier 
in  the  preface,  and  because  these  silhouettes 
bear  themselves  with  such  robust  gallantry 
and  a  moral  insouciance  as  gracious  as  in  a 
pagan  pastoral,  this  past  which  seemed  so 
inert  and  moss-grown  is  quick  in  our  own 
veins,  our  tastes,  our  desires.  With  M. 
Chaumeil  we  could  believe  that  all  the  fairies 
of  old  France — elf  of  grove  and  fountain, 
dame-fairy  of  palaces  and  noble  speech, 
sparkling  cobweb  of  rapier  and  seductive 
Vi\aen  of  line  adventure— have  flitted  by  the 
poet  and  entreated  him  to  guard  intact  the 
memory  of  their  grace  and  splendor  for  those 
who  still  may  have  fancy's  eye  to  see. 


THE   DECADENCE   OF   PROTESTANTISM    LN 

FRANCE 


PROTESTANTISM  occupies  an  anoma- 
lous position  in  France.  The  jiroportion 
of  Protestants  to  the  total  number  of  in- 
habitants is  as  i:6o;  and  yet  one  often  hears 
it  said  that  a  town  is  three-fourths,  four-fifths, 
or  nine-tenths  Catholic  where  the  Protestant 
population  is  negligible.  Or  a  town  is  stated 
to  be  Protestant  which  is  Protestant  in  repu- 
tation only.  The  deputy,  a  native,  is  a 
Protestant;  the  mayor  and  his  assistant  are 
Protestant;  likewise  the  greater  number  of 
the  municipal  councilors;  the  physician,  the 
notary,  the  justice  of  the  peace,  the  tax- 
gatherer,  the  principal  grocer,  the  leading 
merchant — all  the  public  men  and  the  richest 
men  in  the  town  are  Protestant.  "But," 
writes  M.  Onesime  Reclus  in  La  Revue 
(Paris),  "all  that  glitters  is  not  gold:  when 
the  evening  sun  strikes  the  glass  of  a  castle 
one  at  a  distance  may  see  the  windows  more 
easily  than  the  dungeon."  He  recalls  one 
such  town,  famous  twenty  leagues  around  for 
its  good  society,  its  wealth,  and  which  was 
known  as  Protestant  "from  the  justice  of  the 
peace  to  the  man  who  with  beat  of  drum 
proclaimed  the  price  of  bread,"  whereas  the 
people  were  Catholic  by  20  to  i.  Tirses  ha\e 
changed. 

The  aristocracy,  or,  to  be  exact,  the  Calvinist 
citizens,  have  disappeared.  One  sees  only  some 
old  men  and  women  at  the  Sunday  morning  ser- 
vices; twelve,  fifteen,  eighteen  persons  assist  at  the 
prayers;  on  the  fete-days  perhaps  there  arc  eight  or 
ten  more.  Half  of  the  faithful  sleep  in  their  pews 
l)cf(3rc  sleeping  in  the  cemetery;  and  so  much  has 
the  faith  decayed  that  it  is  not  certain  that  they 
believe  in  their  resurrection  from  the  dead  as  did 
their  fathers  before  them. 

This  is  no  exceptional  case:  in  many  an- 
other town  has  Protestantism  decreased  little 


by  little.  And  yet  in  many  places  where 
according  to  their  numbers,  the  Protestants 
should  have  an  infinitesimal  place  in  the 
machinery  of  the  state  they  are  almost  the 
chief  factor.  Formerly  there  was  reason  for 
the  superiority  of  the  Protestants  over  the 
Catholics.  Fifty  to  sixty-five  years  ago  the 
former  were  really  the  elite  of  the  nation, 
because  they  were  better  educated  and  more 
noble-minded  than  their  Catholic  com- 
patriots. 

From  the  first,  the  C/ospcl  was  read  to  them  in 
the  vulgar  tongue;  the  i'salms  were  chanted  in 
French  instead  of  in  the  J^atin  of  the  plain  song. 
.  .  .  The  paternal  or  maternal  home  scA'ed  to 
insi)ire  serious  thoughts.  The  occupants  of  such 
homes  were  brought  to  believe  in  the  seriousness  of 
life,  that  probity  was  better  than  deceit,  even  from 
a  business  point  of  view. 

As  illustrating  the  reputation  for  honesty 

attained  by  Protestants,  M.  Reclus  relates 

the  following  anecdote: 

One  day  five  or  six  young  men,  poor  Huguenots 
of  the  Southwest,  presented  themselves  at  i\  jiension 
where  the  living  was  good  but  dear.  They  were 
not  prepossessing  in  appearance;  but  when  th<> 
landlady  learned  that  they  were  Cahinists,  she 
welcomed  them  with  the  following:  "(k^ntlemen, 
I  will  receive  you  without  hesitation,  ^'ou  may 
pa\-  me  when  you  please;  in  twent\'  >-ears  if  >ou 
like.     No  Protestant  has  ever  robbed  me  of  a  sou." 

This  was  but  one  example  in  a  thousand. 

One  chief  reason  for  the  decline  of  Protes- 
tantism is  held,  by  the  writer  in  La  Revue,  to 
be  the  very  large  number  of  sects  into  which 
it  is  split  up;  and  in  this  connection  he  cites 
the  case  of  Canada  whose  last  census  gave 
more  than  sixty  different  denominations  or 
bodies,  ranging  from  "The  Church  of  the 
World    to    Come"   to    "Reincarnationists." 
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111  France  itself  the  divisions  of  the  Protes- 
tants number  a  dozen  or  so,  from  the  Salva- 
tion Army  to  Darbyists.  And  these  sects, 
at  least  some  of  them,  are  irreconcilable  in 
regard  to  doctrine.  The  orthodox  believe  the 
common  formula,  that  "Christ  is  God  crucified 
for  our  sins  and  resurrected  for  our  justifica- 
tion." The  Liberals  "regard  the  so-called 
Son  of  God  as  an  ordinary  man,  but  excep- 
tionally good,  'popular,'  and  fraternal." 

Before  the  Franco-Prussian  War  there  were 
in  France  about  800,000  Protestants;  in  1903, 
650,000.  The  Lutherans  had  decreased  from 
281,000  to  80,000.  This  is  explained  by  the 
loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  Li  Paris  the  propor- 
tion of  Protestants  to  the  total  inhabitants  is 
1:54;  in  the  whole  country,  as  stated  above, 
it  is  1:60.  They  have  thus  become  but  a 
mere  leaven.  But  "where  the  dough  does 
not  rise,  the  leaven  dries  up."  The  Protes- 
tants, says  M.  Reclus,  "will  continue  si- 
lently and  by  degrees  to  disappear."  In  one 
parish  known  to  him,  in  which  in  1820  the 
Protestants  numbered  1820,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  not  600  were  to  be 
found.  The  decrease  was  due  "to  mixed 
marriages,  religious  nonchalance,  increasing 
indifference  to  religion,  and,  above  all,  to 
voluntary  sterility."  The  Calvinists  in  par- 
ticular are  brought  under  the  last-mentioned 
charge.  "They  are  too  rich."  The  Protes- 
tants of  France  are  "not  to  be  commiserated 
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with;  for  they  have  been  the  instruments  of 
their  own  decay.  Their  own  Book  says  'One 
cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon':  they  ha\"e 
chosen  Mammon." 


BEDOUINS    OF  THE   AMERICAN    DESERT 


THE  general  impression  being  that  the 
American  Indian  is  rapidly  dying  out,  it 
will  doubtless  surprise  many  persons  to 
learn  that  there  is  at  least  one  tribe  which, 
se  far  from  being  in  a  moribund  condition, 
is  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers  and  grow- 
ing in  wealth  and  prosperity.  The  tribe  in 
question  is  that  of  the  Navajos  (pronounced 
"Nav'ahos,"  and  consequently  often  spelled 
that  way),  in  warfare  with  whom  it  is  said 
that  for  eighteen  years  (1849-1867)  the 
United  States  expended  more  than  $3,000,000 
annually.  For  a  hundred  years,  from  about 
1750,  the  Navajos  had  been  on  the  war-path; 
in  1 82 1  their  country  passed  under  the  newly 
established  Mexican  republic;  and  in  1846 
it  became  by  the  fortunes  of  war  a  possession 
of  the  United  States.  But  none  of  these 
changes  troubled  the  members  of  the  tribe, 
who  with  perfect  impartiality  pillaged  Mex- 
icans, American  settlers,  and  Pueblo  Indians, 
"removing"  their  horses,  goats,  or  sheep,  and 
appropriating  anything  and  everything  else 


for  which  they  had  any  use.  In  1863,  an 
expedition  organized  under  Col.  Kit  Carson 
at  last  conquered  the  tribesmen,  8000  of 
whom  were  sent  to  Fort  Sumner,  New  ^Mexico, 
and  held  there  till  1867.  In  the  latter  year 
they  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  old 
home  where  their  reservation  was  estal)lished : 
and  there  they  have  ever  since  remained. 
On  their  return  to  their  reser\ation  the 
government  distributed  rations  for  four 
years,  and  gave  to  them  a  number  of  goats, 
sheep,  and  horses;  and  for  fort}-  years  the 
Navajos  have  been  self-supporting.  To-day 
they  are  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 
There  is  a  reason  for  this  prosperity.  What 
this  reason  is,  is  interestingly  explained  by 
Mr.  John  L.  Cowan  in  Out  West  (Los  Angeles  1. 
He  writes: 

Of  all  products  of  aboriginal  art  and  industry, 
the  only  one  that  has  won  for  itself  an  enduring 
place  in  modern  ci\ilized  life  is  the  Xavajo  blanket. 
.  .  .  Exact  statistics  of  the  number  ant!  value  of 
the  blankets  woven  by  the  Na\'ajos  are  unobtain- 
able.    The  leading  trader  on  the  reservation  has 
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bought  from  the  triI)csi3eopIc  l)laiiki'ls  to  the 
value  of  $50,000  in  a  single  >x-ar.  The  estimate 
has  been  made  that  the  total  value  of  blankets 
woven  and  sold  by  the  members  of  this  triiie  each 
year  ai)proximates  half  a  million  dollars.  This 
is  really  an  astonishing  showing,  in  an  industry 
representing  the  manual  lal)or  of  the  squaws  of 
a  single  aboriginal  tribe. 

The  Navajos  have  no  permanent  habita- 
tions; nor,  on  the  other  hand,  are  they  true 
nomads.  Mr.  Cowan  terms  them  "the  Bed- 
ouins of  the  American  desert,"  moving  when 
necessary  to  obtain  better  ])asturage  or  a 
more  abundant  water  supply.  The  flocks 
and  the  families  are  always  on  the  move; 
and  in  all  the  family's  wanderings  the  loom 
and  the  distaff  are  carried  along.  The  loom 
is  such  a  primitive  affair  that  "no  one  but  a 
barbarian  would  attempt  its  manipulation." 

It  consists  essentialK"  of  two  frames,  the  warp 
frame  and  the  main  frame.  The  warp  frame  is 
made  of  four  sticks  lashed  together  so  as  to  form 
an  oblong.  The  warp  is  wound  upon  it  from  top 
to  bottom,  the  threads  crossing  in  the  center. 
The  main  frame  is  made  by  planting  t\vo  posts 
upright  in  the  ground.  In  lieu  of  posts,  two  desert 
cedars,  growing  conveniently  close  together,  are 
often  einployed.  Two  cross  beams  are  lashed  to 
these  uprights,  one  forming  the  top  and  the  other 
the  bottom  of  the  main  frame.  The  XaN'ajos  have 
no  spinning  wheel,  but  use  instead  a  crude  distaff, 
in  the  use  of  which  the  scjuaws  become  rcmarkabK- 
dexterous,  spinning  threads  ^)f  surprising  uniform- 
ity. Every  thread  in  a  Xavajo  blanket  is  spun 
at  least  twice,  and  tho.se  used  for  the  warp  are 
spun  three  or  four  times.     No  shuttle  is  employed 


b\-  the  .\a\aio  wea\ers.  Their  yarns  are  woiuid 
in  lialls,  which  are  worked  back  and  forth  between 
the  warp  threads  by  hand.  This  is  inexpressibh- 
slow  and  tedious,  but  in  it  lies  the  advantage  of 
the  aboriginal  worker,  making  imitation  of  the 
]iroduct  by  the  looms  of  the  white  man  an  impos- 
>il)ilit\-.  .  .  .  Therefore  there  are  no  imitations  on 
the  market. 

The  patterns  are  generally  geometric  de- 
signs, and  the  colors  most  in  favor  are  black 
blue,  red,  and  yellow.  The  average  weight 
of  a  Navajo  blanket  is  twenty  pounds,  and 
the  value  about  Si  to  S2  per  pound.  For- 
merly, blankets  were  made  from  yarn  raveled 
from  bayeta  cloth;  but  none  of  these  has 
been  produced  for  many  years.  They  are 
\alued  at  S200  to  $1000  each,  and  most  of 
them  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  collectors. 

In  addition  to  their  aboriginal  industry, 
the  Navajos  acquired  from  the  Spaniards 
the  silversmith's  art.  With  very  crude  and 
inadequate  tools  they  fashion  buckles,  brace- 
lets, saddle  and  bridle  ornaments,  spoons, 
and  many  other  articles. 

The  Navajos  are  fortunate 

in  haxing  a  congenial  occuiiation  that  places  the 
necessities  of  life  easily  within  their  reach.  They 
have  been  still  more  fortunate  in  that  the\-  iia\e, so 
far,  been  permitted  to  remain  Indians.  .  .  .  Many 
years  ago,  two  children  of  Mauelito  (the  greatest 
of  all  Navajo  war  chiefs)  died  in  a  government 
school  in  the  Hast.  Ever  since  then  the  Navajos 
have  stubbornly  refused  to  permit  their  children 
to  be  taken  to  distant  schools  to  be  educated.  T<> 
tliat,  in  great  measure.  ma\-  be  attributed  the 
immunity  of  the  tril)esi)eoi)le  from  consumption. 

The  Navajo  lilanket  having  created  its 
own  field  which  cannot  be  filled  by  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  ]K)wer  loom,  the  government  is 
desirous  of  aiding  the  tribespeople  as  much 
as  possible,  in  the  introduction  of  improved 
l)reeds  of  sheep,  dyes  of  better  quality,  etc.; 
and  if  the  braves  can  be  induced  to  see  that, 
their  trade  of  warrior  ha\ing  disappeared, 
there  is  nothing  derogatory  in  their  helping 
their  scjuaws  at  the  loom,  there  is  great 
promise  in  the  future  for  the  Navajos. 

Apparently  the  only  cloud  on  the  Navajo 
horizon  at  the  present  time  is  the  prospect 
that  a  large  pro])ortion  of  the  fertile  lands 
that  they  have  been  so  long  permitted  to 
enjoy  undisturbed  because  no  one  else  wanted 
them,  will  finally  be  lost  forever  to  members 
of  the  tribe.  Several  of  the  valleys  on  the 
reservation  have  an  abundant  water  supply 
a\aitable  for  irrigation,  and  it  is  comnionh- 
belicxed  that  other  parts  of  the  Navajo  lands 
are  adai)ted  to  "dry  farming."  There  are 
also  valuable  pine  forests  on  the  reservation, 
and  much  of  it  is  underlaid  by  coal  deposits, 
while  petroleum  has  recently  been  discovered 
not  far  from  Gallup. 
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HINDU   THEOSOPHY  AND   WHAT   IT   MEANS 


LANDING  with  an  apt  quotation  from  the 
^-^  French  of  Renan,  "It  is,  in  a  sense,  very 
important  to  know  what  other  humans  are 
thinking  upon  a  problem — for,  even  if  to  us  a 
question  is  insoluble,  it  is  interesting  to  follow 
various  human  efforts  at  solution,"  G.  Eus- 
ken  Huet  contributes  a  most  interesting 
article  upon  Hindu  Theosophy  to  the  Gids, 
the  Dutch  review. 

He  first  of  all  takes  to  task  the  average 
|)rofessor  of  esoteric  subjects,  for  writing  up 
their  conclusions  and  the  results  of  their 
labors  in  too  abstruse  a  fashion,  thereby  mak- 
ing the  same  unintelligible  to  the  average 
reader.  The  writer  then  passes  in  review  the 
earlier  Indian  systems  immediately  preced- 
ing Buddhism,  chronologically,  and  points  out 
that  their  outstanding  feature,  without  ex- 
ception, M'as  an  unqualified  pessimism,  and 
he  proceeds: 

The  primary  concept  of  all  these  systems  is  a 
pessimism,  that  is  most  clearly  discernijjie  in 
Buddhism.  Only  through  contemplation,  coupled 
with  asceticism,  can  one  find  a  better  way  to  free 
a  man  from  everlasting  perdition.  This  pessimism 
is  in  mariced  contrast  to  the  earlier  primitive  re- 
ligions, which  asked  everything  from  their  gods, 
from  wisdom  to  riches.  Out  of  this  pronounced 
pessimism  of  Buddhist  teachings  the  writer  traces 
the  modern  cult  known  as  Theosophy.  Further  in 
the  practice  of  theosophy  it  is  clear  that  there  is 
much  that  is  merely  an  outcome  of  primitive  re- 
ligious conceptions.  The  technical  term  for  the 
main  idea  of  the  practice  is  "tapas."  By  tapas  is 
meant  self-inflicted  punishments,  and  constant  self- 
abnegation,  and  a  species  of  persistent  asceticism. 

The  writer  then  goes  on  to  examine  the 
essentials  of  Sankhya,  the  philosophy  of 
Vedanta,  and  Buddhism.*  From  this  exami- 
nation he  is  led  to  say  that  the  Indian  phi- 
losophy of  to-day  is  the  outconie  of  the  influ- 
ence, on  the  one  hand,  of  the  most  primitive 
religious  practice,  with  the  highest  possible 
form  of  devotion  to  God,  and  the  God  idea, 
on  the  other.  For  a  Western  man  the  system 
is  still  very  quaint,  but  it  has  been  imported 
both  to  England  and  America  b)-  devotees 
of  "Theosophy"  who  have  undoubtedly  de- 
rived their  inspiration  from  this  Indian 
system. 

Proceeding  Mr.  Huet  examines  the  effect 
of  European  thought  upon  Indian,  and  of 
Indian  thought  upon  Western,  as  a  result  of 
higher  education  on  the  one  side,  and  an 
acquired  interest  on  the  other.  The  effect  of 
modern  thought  upon  India  has  been  felt 
most  since  it  has  been  under  British  influence, 
and  the  tendency  has  been  to  evolve  a  sort  of 
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nationalized  Christianity,  based  upon  the 
essentials  of  the  Christ  ideal,  and  the  survi\  - 
ing  thought  of  the  other  systems.  What  the 
influx  of  Indian  thought  is  doing  in  Europe 
and  America  is  another  matter.  The  writer 
holds  that  no  doubt  the  pantheism  of  Spinoza 
existed  outside  that  conception  in  Indian 
thought,  and  he  does  not  assume  Spinoza 
knew  of  it  even,  but  he  is  not  so  sure  that  it 
has  not  had  tremendous  effect  upon  the 
modern  thinkers,  who  favor  a  [)antheistic 
cum  materialistic  system  of  philosophy. 
Calderon's  idea  that  "Life  is  a  dream"  must 
be  ver}'  sensibly  near  to  the  Indian  philoso- 
pher, and  therein  it  is  not  dissimilar  to  the 
materialistic  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer. 
Thus  does  the  writer  clearly  show  his  main 
thesis,  that  Indian  "Theosophy"  is  not  with- 
out its  significance  in  encouraging  the  prevail- 
ing materialistic  tendency  of  the  times.  He 
makes  this  more  clear  by  asserting  that 
Eduard  von  Hartmann,  whom  he  calls 
Schopenhauer's  disciple,  and  who  is  of  course 
the  \Try  high  priest  of  the  materialistic  cult, 
is  undoubtedly  obsessed  by  the  fascinating 
cult  of  the  Indian. 

Praising   Buddhism    for    much    that    wa^ 
good  in  the  past,  he  scathingly  attacks  the 
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more    recent   disciples    of    Theosophy,    and 
says  he: 

The  theosophy  of  wily  Madame  Blavatsky  is  a 
mere  aping  of  Buddhist  mannerisms,  with  material- 
istic doctrines,  and  even  worse  practice.  There 
are  in  England  and  America  certain  various  ex- 
ponents of  Indian  "Theosophy"  who  give  a  fair 
and  genuine  representation  of  the  same,  whatever 
their  beliefs;  but  a  strong  protest  must  be  made 
against  the  horde  of  theorists,  who  commit  the 
most  unspeakable  atrocities,  under  the  guise  of 
religion,  and  with  the  claim  that  they  are  following 
the  practices  demanded  by  their  theosoi:)hical  sys- 
tem. Still  the  success  in  so  many  lands  of  the 
Theosophical  societies,  presents  a  strange  phenom- 
enon, and  is  not  to  be  ignored.  To  many  who 
have  become  its  adherents  it  no  doubt  presents 
something  newer  than  the  old-fashioned  ideas  of 
their  native  churches,  that  and  nothing  more.  But 
it  must  also  inevitably  be  that  there  are  those 
within  the  fold  who  are  there  because  they  are 
anxious  to  think  out  for  themselves  a  religious 
solution,  and  have  thought  deeply  upon  the  prob- 
lem which  it  devolves  every  intelligent  human  to 
think  upon. 


One  of  the  attractions  of  this  teaching  un- 
doubtedly is,  says  the  writer,  the  doctrine  of 
reincarnation.  This  doctrine  is  far  more  wide- 
spread than  one  usually  thinks,  and  Indian 
theosophy  is  by  no  means  without  its  signifi- 
cance upon  this  aspect  of  religious  specula- 
tion, apart  from  its  bearing  upon  other  mat- 
ters. In  France  alone — which  normally  is  a 
country  which  has  the  reputation  that  it  is 
not  interested  in  this  kind  of  subject — there 
are  five  writers  who  have  devoted  themselves 
to  a  consideration  of  this  topic,  Enfantin, 
Leroux,  Jean  Reynaud,  Flammarion,  and 
Figuer,  and  there  are  possibly  others.  The 
writer  concludes  by  expressing  his  belief  that 
the  interest  of  the  subject  will  induce  con- 
siderable further  investigation  of  the  system, 
and  therein,  because  of  its  indorsement  of 
prevailing  materialistic  tendencies,  lies  its 
primary  significance  for  professors  of  other 
religions. 


THE   OVER-SEA   RAILWAY  TO    KEY  WEST 


JANUARY  2  2,  191 2,  witnessed  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  life-dream  of  an  American 
citizen  and  the  opening  to  traffic  of  what  is 
probably  the  most  remarkable  railway  in  the 
Western  hemisphere.  An  all-rail  route  to 
Key  West ! — the  thing  seems  impossible.  Yet 
the  apparently  impossible  has  been  achieved; 
and  an  over-ocean  iron  road,  which  twenty- 
five  years  ago  would  have  been  regarded  as 
the  vision  of  a  dreamer,  has  been  brought 
into  operation  and  come  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  commoni)lace  factor  in  everyday  life. 

The  oflEicial  title  of  this  unique  piece  of 
railroad  engineering  is  the  "Key  West  Exten- 
sion" of  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway; 
and  this  represents  a  line  156  miles  in  length, 
from  Homestead,  just  south  of  Miami,  to 
Key  West,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  State. 
The  February  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  gives  some  details  of  the  work,  from 
which  we  learn  that  "all  construction  work 
of  the  ordinary  railroad  kind  had  to  be  aban- 
doned, new  methods  and  new  principles  had 
to  be  introduced,  and  a  unique  system  had 
to  be  devised  before  accomplishment  was 
assured."  This  new  system  consisted  in 
"the  erection  of  the  track  on  stone  arches 
whose  foundations  were  the  bed  of  the  sea, 
and  the  continuance  of  that  substantial 
trestlework  into  the  open  ocean,  at  one  place 
even  out  of  sight  of  land." 

This  series  of  viaducts  connects  the  small 
islands   of   the  coast,   with  drawbridges   at 


intervals,  so  that  the  navigation  of  the  fish- 
ing fleets  and  small  steamers  is  not  interfered 
with.  Concerning  these  viaducts  the  Bul- 
letin says: 

Southwest  of  Long  Key,  ninety-two  miles  from 
Miami,  the  first  of  the  wonderful  viaduct  work 
begins.  .  .  .  The  first  viaduct  is  over  two  miles 
long,  the  track  being  thirt)-one  feet  above  mean 
low  water.  It  has  a  series  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  arches  of  rcenforccd  concrete,  built  to  with- 
stand wave  action  as  well  as  to  bear  trains,  and  is 
a  substantial  structure.  It  has  the  aspect  of  a 
Roman  aqueduct.  The  spans  are  almost  all  of 
fifty  feet,  although  some  are  sixty  feet,  spread, 
resting  on  piers  set  into  solid  rock  and  strengthened 
by  piles.  The  base  of  the  pier  at  rock  surface  is 
twenty-eight  feet,  and  at  the  springing  line  of  arch 
twenty  feet  seven  inches.  From  the  water  to  the 
crown  of  the  arch  is  twenty-five  feet.  .  .  .  From 
Knights  Key  to  Big  Pine  Key,  about  thirteen 
miles  .  .  .  there  are  three  \iaducts,  a  four-mile 
stretch  in  all,  crossing  water  thirty  feet  deep. 

While  allowing  all  due  credit  to  the  engi- 
neers and  others  who  assisted  in  the  mental 
and  physical  tasks  involved,  every  one,  says 
the  Bulletin,  acknowledges  "that  the  genius 
in  whose  mind  the  scheme  was  e\-oh-ed  is 
Henry  M.  Flagler."  In  carrying  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  this  remarkable  over-sea 
railroad,  he  "renewed  his  youth,  while  giving 
to  the  world  one  of  its  greatest  factors  in 
civilization." 

Mr.  Flagler  was  born  in  1830;  in  his  business 
life   he   has   lived    in    Michigan,    Ohio,   and    New 
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York,  but  did  not  become  interested  in  Florida 
until  his  maturer  years,  when  he  had  planned  a 
virtual  retirement  and  sought  a  winter  home 
there.  Then  he  saw,  better  than  any  other,  the 
possibilities  of  growth  in  that  peninsula.  His  large 
fortune,  accumulated  during  his  activities  with 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  gave  him  the  power  to 
do,  and  with  that  he  developed  the  city  of  St. 
Augustine,  the  upper  portion  of  the  Florida  East 
Coast  Railway,  and  the  chain  of  hotels  stretching 
along  the  coast  as  far  south  as  Palm  Beach  and 
Miami.  But  his  strength  of  character,  together 
with  his  trained  imagination,  led  him  at  once  to 
the  perception  of  the  essential  value  of  the  rail- 
way, if  extended  in  this  unique  manner  along  the 
keys  to  the  tip  of  the  State.  With  the  inspiration 
of  this  idea  he  began  what  may  be  called  a  new- 
career,  and  for  twenty-five  years  he  has  worked 
toward  this  single  end — the  completion  of  the 
railway. 

For  some  years  a  line  had  been  in  operation 
from  Jacksonville  to  St.  Augustine,  a  distance 
of  thirty-seven  miles.  As  southward  travel 
increased,  this  line  was  continued  to  Palm 
Beach,  a  stretch  of  263  miles.  Further  aug- 
mentation of  travel  and  agricultural  develop- 
ment resulted  in  the  extension  of  the  road  to 
Miami,  sixty-six  miles  farther;  and,  finally, 
it  was  decided  to  carry  the  line  to  Key  West, 
156  miles  away  to  the  south. 

The  schedule  time  for  the.  journey  from 
Washington,  D.  C,  to  Havana,  as  now  ad- 
vertised, is  forty-six  hours;  but  it  is  proposed 
to  transfer  the  trains  bodily  to  large  steamers 
of  high  speed,  and  thus  to  convey  both 
passengers  and  freight  through  to  Cuba  with- 
out any  change  between  New  York  and 
Havana.  Perishable  fruit  from  Cuba  will 
now  be  at  Boston,  New  York,  or  Washing- 
ton hours,  and  perhaps  days,  ahead  of  the 
present  ocean  transport  system.     Moreover, 


^nS'^     "Havana  matanzas  C/«roen. 
CUBA 


THE    FLORIDA   EAST   COAST   RAILWAY.    WHICH    JOINS 
KEY    WEST    TO    THE    MAINLAND 

Key  West  being  the  nearest  port  in  the 
United  States  to  Panama,  with  the  opening 
of  the  Canal  a  vast  amount  of  traidtic  will  be 
drawn  toward  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railwav. 


EGYPT,    TURKEY,   AND    ENGLAND    IN   THE 

TRIPOLITAN    WAR 


CINCE  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Egyp- 
^  tians  have  done  their  utmost  to  help, 
morally,  industrially  and  in  every  other 
possible  way,  the  lighting  Moslems  in  Tripoli. 
Committees  have  been  organized  to  raise 
funds  for  the  Ottoman  navy,  for  the  "Red 
Crescent,"  and  for  defraying  the  general  war 
expenses.  Volunteers  by  the  thousands  have 
crossed  the  closely  guarded  frontier  into 
Cyrenaica,  with  arms,  munitions,  camels  and 
horses.  In  short,  Egypt  has,  in  the  words  of 
many  Turkish  journals,  done  more  to  help 
the  war  than  has  Turkey  herself.  At  the 
head  of  these  various  committees  are  promi- 
nent Egyjjtian  jiashas,  princes,  and  among 


the  contributors  to  the  funds  are  the  Khe- 
dive, the  princes,  the  ladies  of  the  court,  and 
the  rich  Egyptian  landowners  as  well  as  the 
poorest  inhabitants.  Bedouins  or  Fellaheen. 
More  than  £1,000,000  have  been  subscribed, 
and  })riceless  stores  of  pro\-isions  and  war 
ammunitions  have  been  sent  over. 

But  much  more  important  are  the  four 
or  five  ''Red  Crescent"  missions  sent  by  the 
central  organization  in  Cairo  to  help  the 
wounded.  These  expeditions  are  perfectly 
organized  and  complete  according  to  the 
latest  scientific  discoveries.  A  full  contin- 
gent of  volunteers,  doctors,  a{>othecaries, 
nurses,   etc.,   accompanies    each    expedition. 
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and  thus  a  great  lack  of  the  service  is  filled   peaceful,  some  of  these  parades  finished  by 
by  the  generosity  of  the  Egv^ptians.  riots  and  fights,  which  the  Egj-ptian  press 

It  was  feared  at  the  beginning  of  hostilities  accuses  the  Italian  inhabitants  of  having 
that  the  entire  "Egyptian  question  "would  be-  caused,  as  was  the  case  in  Alexandria.  The 
come  one  of  actuality,  as  the  Sultan,  according  general  boycott  against  Italy,  Italian  manu- 
to  firmans  (Imperial  edicts)  and  treaties,  factures,  and  Italians  has  found  in  Egypt 
could  call  upon  the  "Imperial  Egyptian  quite  a  large  field,  so  much  so  that  the  Italian 
army"  to  protect  the  border  provinces  of  diplomatic  rejjresentative  has  repeatedly 
Cyrenaica  or  Tripoli,  or  possibly  request  the  protested  against  it. 

permission  of  the   Egyptian  Government—       The  greatest  demonstration  of  all  was  the 

recent    visit    to   Egypt    of    Ziaeddin 
Effendi,  the  eldest  son  of  the  present 
Sultan   of  Turkey,   Mehmed  V.,    to 
greet,  in  the  name  of  his  father  and 
the  suzerain  of  Egyi)t,  King  George 
of  England,  on  his  way  to  India,  to 
be  crowned  there  as  Emperor.     The 
importance  of  this  visit  at  the  time 
was  great.    It  was  a  good  diplomatic 
stroke  of  old   Said  Pasha,  as  it  was 
calculated  to  greet  a  friendly  sover- 
eign passing  through  Ottoman  "  terri- 
^^W    tory"  and  water,  to  thank  the  Egy])- 
■'~^'     tians  for  their  j^atriotism  and  fidelity 
to   the   Sultan    and    Caliph    and    to 
stimulate  them  more,  to  show  to  Eng- 
land   and    the   rest    of    the    world — 
es]iecially  the    ^Moslem    powers — the 
influence  of  the  Sultan  over  the  300,- 
000,000  Moslems  of  the  world,  and 
how  easy  it  was  for  Turkey  to  influ- 
ence the  behavior  of  Egyptians,  and 
possibly  also  the  fidelity  of  the  Mos- 
lems in  India  to  their  new  Emperor. 
J'he  Egy]:)tian  press  attached  great  import- 
ance to  these  two  visits,  and  as  these  journals 
are  amongthebestknowninthe  entire  Moslem 
world,  their  opinions  are  respected.  Some  of  the 
Turkish  journals  had  their  special  correspond- 
ents there  for  the  occasion.    This  is  what  the 


\    SUGGESTIO.V    OF    FALSEHOOD 
(England  annexing  Egypt  whilst  Turkey  is  otherwise  engaged) 


his  ^•assal — to  allow  the  free  passage  of  Otto- 
man troops  through  the  Canal  and  over 
Egypt  to  Tripoli.  Fortunately  these  ques- 
tions were  not  raised. 

The  powerful  nationalist  movement  in 
Egypt  is  using  the  present  events  to  invite 
the  population  to  insist  on  the  right  of  help- 
ing the  suzerain  state  in  Tripoli.     Egjpt, 


correspondent  of  the  Jeime-Turc  had  to  say: 
The  visit  was  a  masterpiece  of  diplomacy  of  the 


howe\-er,  has  declared  her  neutrality,  and  the  (^rand  X'izicr,  because  from  the  Ottoman  and  inter- 
British  tro()])S  are  trying  to  observe  it,  except  national  point  of  view  it  will  have  a  considerable 

that  the  aforesaid  smuggling  of  war  material,  ^'^^'-'^v,-  'r-  '*  1'  """  ^'^^"'('''''^  *-'\^''?t  °l  ^l^^  °''^*^''; 
r      J          ,               .           .  ""      "     r                        ....    I  he  h-eyptian  press  has  acclaimed  the  arrival 

food  and  men    is   gomg  on,  of  course  under  ^f  ^he  prince  and  has  discussed  his  interview  with 

some  difficulties.      Recently  the  orders  were  the  King  at  Port  Said  in  such  a  manner  that  one 

more  severe,  and  these  have  excited  the  native  is  astonished  to  find  this  press  so  well  aware  of  the 

Egyptian  press  to  a  high  degree.     They  de-  "^tcrests  of  the  country  and  the  Ottoman  Empire. 


clare  that  while  the  government  is  trying  to 
be  neutral  regarding  Turkey,  it  is  helping 
Italy  by  allowing  various  fishing  and  other 
crafts  to  leave  Alexandria  and  other  ])orts 
daily  with  food  for  the  Italian  fleet.  There 
have   been   various   public   demonstrations, 


The  receptions  to  the  prince  and  his  suite  of 
great  advisers  to  his  father  by  the  people,  the 
King,  the  Khedive  and  Lord  Kitchener  were  great 
and  the  patriotism  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Egyp- 
tians were  worthy  of  their  renown.  .  .  .  The  senti- 
ments of  loyalty  and  attachment  shown  by  the 
Egyptians  to  the  son  of  the  Caliph  and  Sultan,  not- 
withstanding thirty  years  of   British  occupation. 


when  the  populace  have  demonstrated  their  were  a  revelation  for  many.  .  .  .  All  Egypt  was 

allegiance    to    their    Sultan    and    Caliph    by  Joyful  and  the  valley  of  the  Nile  felt  the  patriotic 

■       ri  ■         •      •  1  1  1  sentiments  of  Ottomanism,  so  much  that  if  ever 

carrymg  flags,  mscriptions,  and  speeches,  and  Turkey  should  abandon   Egvpt,   the   latter  will 

while  most  of  these  have  been  orderly  and  never  abandon  Turkey. 


A 
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MOROCCO  AND   THE    AWAKENING    OF 
NATIONALISM    IN    SPAIN 


niSHOP  CREIGHTOX  once  wrote  to 
*^  Gladstone  advising  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  works  which  should  give  a  resume 
of  the  political  history  and  the  constitution 
of  the  principal  European  states,  it  being, 
in  his  judgment,  "highly  important  that 
public  men  should  know  what  they  were 
talking  about  when  speaking  of  France  or 
of  Russia."  "My  observations  convince 
me,"  he  added,  "that  our  ignorance  of  the 
events  of  the  past  sixty  years  is  simply 
colossal." 

An  anonymous  writer  in  the  Correspondanl 
(Paris),  who  cites  the  foregoing  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  article  on  "France,  Spain, 
and  England  in  Morocco,"  facetiously  ob- 
serves that  England  is  not  the  only  country 
in  which  such  a  series  is  indispensaljle.  He 
begins  by  reminding  his  readers  that  England, 
after  having  held  Tangier  from  1661  to  1684, 
evacuated  it  in  the  latter  year,  "and  since 
then  has  ne\-er  ceased  to  regret  ha\ing  done 
so."  In  1859,  a  few  days  before  war  was 
declared  between  Spain  and  Morocco,  Lord 
Palmerston  wrote  to  Lord  John  Russell: 
"It  is  evident  that  France  aims,  by  means 
of  Spain,  to  obtain  on  either  side  of  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  fortified  points  which, 
in  case  of  a  war  between  Spain  and  France 
on  one  side  and  England  on  the  other,  would 
by  cross-fires  render  the  passage  of  the  Straits 
\-ery  difficult  and  very  dangerous,  and  would 
virtually  close  the  Mediterranean  to  us." 
He  advised  that  the  Emperor  of  Morocco 
should  be  requested  to  ask  England  to  occupy 
Tangier  in  his  name  during  hostilities.  By 
the  peace  of  Tetuan  certain  portions  of  Moor- 
ish territory  were  ceded  to  Spain. 

Rivalry  between  France  and  Great  Britain 
continued  till  1904,  in  which  year  an  agree- 
ment w^as  entered  into  whereby  England, 
in  exchange  for  the  recognition  of  the  status 
quo  in  Egypt  and  various  other  concessions, 
assented  to  France's  proposal  that  she  should 
establish  order  in  Morocco  and  introduce 
certain  military,  financial,  and  administra- 
tive reforms.  Early  in  1905  France  sent  a 
mission  to  Morocco  seeking  to  extend  French 
influence  in  that  country,  but  Germany, 
which  had  not  been  consulted  in  the  matter, 
suddenly  took  a  hand  in  affairs;  the  German 
Emperor  \isited  Tangier  and  announced  his 
determination  to  allow  no  power  to  receive 
preference  at  the  hands  of  Morocco  to  the 
detriment  of  German  interests.  The  Con- 
ference at  Algeciras  followed,  the  net  results 


being  that  while  French  aspirations  receixed 
a  setback,  the  entente  between  France  and 
Great  Britain  was  strengthened. 

The  Correspondant   writer   deems  it   x\ise 
to  remind  his  readers  of  these  events,  the 


SPAIN  COMING  OUT  OF  THE  MOROCCAN  TROUBLE 
IN  THE  USUAL  WAY 

better  to  delineate  the  course  of  conduct 
pursued  by  Spain  the  while.  It  has  been 
charged  by  certain  malcontents  that  Spain 
was  willing,  owing  to  her  losses  in  the  Antilles 
and  the  Philippines,  and  troubled  as  she  was 
by  internal  discords,  to  submit  to  "the  yoke 
of  France,"  and  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  that  country  with  regard  to  Moroccan 
affairs.  But,  as  Senor  Maura  stated  in 
August,  1907, 

Spain  will  not  take  the  offensiw  in  Morocci-, 
unless  the  aggression  of  the  latter  shall  he  of  such 
a  nature  that  to  ignore  it  would  entail  great  shame. 
.  .  .  We  shall  remain  simi^le  spectators  of  the 
internal  struggles  which  will  distract  Morocco  and 
France  should  the  troops  of  the  latter  country 
penetrate  the  interior  of  Moorish  territory'.  In 
that  case  we,  for  the  defense  of  our  national  ideals, 
should  spare  no  efforts,  nor  should  wc  shirk  any 
sacrifice. 

The  noteworthy  feature  in  this  connection 
is  the  manifestation  of  a  resurrection  of 
nationalism  throughout  Spain.  A  writer 
in,  the  Nucstro  Tiempo  of  September,  1911, 

says : 

The  elements  of  Spanish  national  life  in  all  their 
purity,  found  in  the  army  and  in  the  clerg}-,  faith- 
ful to  their  historic  traditions,  are  found  also  in 
the  people,   who  by  instinct  are  conser\"ati\e   in 
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their  hatred  of  France.  At  the  side  of  the  people, 
the  clergy,  the  army,  are  also  the  men  who  rep- 
resent most  truly  contemporary  Spanish  men- 
tality. .  .  .  Young  Spain  is  at  this  moment 
solemnly  resolved.  ...  In  all  that  concerns  the 
Moroccan  policy,  the  conjunction  of  Spanish 
mentality,  the  people,  the  army,  will  so  cooperate 
as  to  gain  the  victory.  The  clergy  will  wash  their 
hands,  so  to  speak,  in  order  to  hold  the  sword. 
This  by  no  means  excludes  the  Liberals,  who, 
while  they  are  Liberals,  arc  also  Spaniards,  and 
who  will  renounce  the  ideas  of  radicalism  im- 
ported from  France  for  the  ideals  of  our  people 
and  ()ur  nation. 


The  Correspondant  writer  warns  Frenchmen 
that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  assume  that  Spain 
is  "dominated  by  France,"  and  to  ignore  the 
grand  movement  toward  nationalism  which 
to-day  animates  all  classes  of  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple. He  quotes  M.  Thiers,  who,  remarking  that 
he  considered  that  the  war  with  Spain  was  the 
cause  of  the  downfall  of  the  great  Emperor, 
added:  "The  chief  interest  of  France  is  to  be 
on  such  terms  with  Spain  that  she  shall  be  cer- 
tain never  to  find  in  the  latter  an  enemy." 


WHY  AMERICAN  MUSIC  STUDENTS  SHOULD 

STUDY  IN  AMERICA 


THE  Shakespearian  dictum,  "Home-keep- 
ing youth  have  ever  homely  wits,"  does 
not,  in  the  opinion  of  Miss  Louise  Llewellyn, 
apply  to  young  American  students  of  music. 
Writing  in  Musical  America,  that  lady  con- 
cedes the  adxantages  to  be  derived  from 
foreign  travel  by  American  artists.  But,  if 
the  artist  is  in  search  of  "atmosphere,"  he 
need  not  go  abroad  for  it. 

Every  country  has  its  own  peculiar  atmosphere. 
America  is  no  exception.  The  atmosphere  of 
America  is  not  the  same  in  kind,  of  course,  as  that 
of  the  Latin  countries,  for  instance,  liut  it  is  one, 
nevertheless,  of  infinite  \alue  to  the  de\"elopment 
of  an  artist  and  of  a  man.  .\n  atmosphere  of 
youth,  vigor,  enthusiasm,  hojie,  is  one  that  should 
produce  profound  and  enduring  qualities  in  art 
and  in  character;  for  all  great  art  is  analogous  to 
life  itself.  They  are  almost  interchangeable  terms. 
True  art  helps  one  to  li\'e.  True  li\ing  helps  one 
to  art. 

If  the  young  student  has  only  a  limited 
time  for  study,  and  is  obliged  to  choose  be- 
tween Europe  and  his  native  land  for  his 
work,  Miss  Llewellyn  advises  him  (in  ninet}'- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred)  to  stay  at  home, 
for  "if  he  be  serious,  he  will  find  his  opj)or- 
tunities  and  make  his  atmosphere."  She  ad- 
vances seven  reasons  for  giving  this  advice: 

Li  the  first  place,  there  are  just  as  good  teachers 
in  America  as  there  are  in  Europe,  and  no  doubt 
more  of  them. 

Second,  this  coimtry  is  mentalh'  healthier  for 
young  people,  just  as  surely  as  a  bright  sunn\- 
garden  is  a  better  playground  for  a  child  than  a 
conservatory  filled  with  the  rarest  flowers. 

Third,  transplanting  is  always  an  experiment. 
Any  sensitive  organism  when  he  loses  contact  with 
old  associations  ma\-  lose  also  his  alertness  of 
judgment,  his  normal  sense  of  values.  ...  I  have 
known  a  number  of  sane,  well-educated  young 
Americans  of  good  families  who  have  gone  to 
Paris,  settled  down  in  the  "(juarter"  and  ended  by 
exchanging  entirely  their  own  code  of  manners, 


morals  and  hal)its  of  thought  for  what  they  thought 
was  the  "French  point  of  \iew."  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  point  of  \iew  with  which  they  come  into 
contact  there  among  the  minor  poets  and  salon 
painters  and  sidewalk  diners  is  not  the  "French 
point  of  \iew"  any  more  than  that  of  Broadway, 
the  Casino,  the  Herald  Square  and  the  Bijou 
Theater  is  the  American  point  of  view. 

Fourth,  mental  influences  aside,  complete  physi- 
cal acclimation  rarely  takes  place  in  less  than  a 
year  of  time. 

Fifth,  studious  concentration  must  be  interrupt- 
eil  by  the  attention  required  by  the  difference  in 
material  conditions  and  foreign  customs  of  various 
sorts. 

Sixth,  by  lack  of  familiarity  with  these  condi- 
tions, students  are  sometimes  led  into  errors  during 
their  first  \ear  of  study  abroad,  the  results  of 
which  affect  their  entire  careers. 

Seventh,  the  difference  in  the  attitude  toward  life 
of  the  foreign  teacher  and  his  American  pupil. 
The  heritage  and  training  of  the  Continental  are  so 
essentially-  different  from  that  of  the  American  that 
there  cannot  exist  between  them  the  tempera- 
mental understanding  that  exists  between  people 
of  the  .same  race. 

Turning  from  negati\e  to  positive  reasons, 
there  are  many  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
an  American  music  student  from  studying  in 
an  institution  at  home. 

The  institutions  of  Europe,  being  essentially  for 
native  talent,  for  the  most  part  subsidized  by  the 
go\ernment,  are  able  to  admit  only  a  ver\-  limited 
number  of  Americans,  whose  chances  for  advance- 
ment, e\en  then,  are  not  likeh-  to  equal  those  of 
their  comrades.  Consider,  then,  some  of  the  oppor- 
tunities, little  enough  appreciated  by  the  people 
who  cry  down  America  from  the  art  standpoint, 
of  a  student  in  an  American  institution.  His 
course  is  extremely  broad,  if  he  be  regularly  enrolled, 
including  numerous  subjects,  both  theoretical  and 
applied,  so  that,  if  he  be  talented  and  industrious, 
he  has  the  chance  of  winning  the  respect  and  per- 
sonal interest  not  only  of  one,  but  of  all  of  his 
professors,  each  of  whom  has  his  own  personal 
relations  which  aid  him  in  the  ad\-antageous  plac- 
ing of  his  pupils.  Then  there  arc  the  immense 
benefits  of  the  ensemble  music. 
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AUGUST  STRINDBERG,  THE    MAN 


THE  greatest  living  writer  in  the  Scandi- 
navian North  and  one  of  the  greatest 
in  'the  whole  world,  is  the  way  Edwin  Bjork- 
man  characterizes  August  Strindberg. 

Writing  in  the  Forum  of  Strindberg  and 
the  main  facts  of  his  life,  Mr.  Bjorkman 
tells  us  that  "no  artist  was  ever  more  per- 
sonal in  his  choice  of  material,  and  none  more 
impersonal  in  his  treatment  of  that  material. 
Thus  his  life  and  his  art  are,  to  an  exceptional 
degree,  rendered  inseparable."  Strindberg 
had  a  very  unhappy  childhood. 

The  leitmotif  of  his  childhood  was  built  of  two 
jarring  notes:  misunderstanding  and  isolation. 
He  was  an  unwelcome  child.  Throughout  life  he 
has  remained  unwelcome,  misunderstood  and  iso- 
lated. And  if  at  times  we  find  in  his  work  a  note 
of  bitterness  bordering  on  hatred,  we  must  recall 
not  only  the  sad  beginnings,  but  also  the  subse- 
quent stress  and  struggle  through  which  he  has  had 
to  force  his  way  to  the  point  where  he  stands  to-day. 

Coming  up  through  grinding  poverty  and 
the  most  antipathetic  surroundings,  "young 
Strindberg's  story  is  the  same  one  told  by 
one  man  of  genius  after  another." 

They  are  all  fitted  for  some  particular  task — 
and  until  they  find  that  task  they  are  helpless. 
Rousseau,  Balzac,  Wagner,  Ibsen,  Shaw,  are  among 
those  that  may  be  mentioned  in  illustration.  And 
it  is  to  be  well  noted  that  during  the  period  in 
question  Strindberg  was  firmly  convinced  of  his 
own  inability  to  write.  He  had  tried,  and — "noth- 
ing would  come."  His  family  regarded  him  as  a 
good-for-nothing.  And  he  himself  was,  on  the 
whole,  fearful  that  their  judgment  might  prove 
correct. 

Then,  suddenly,  he  discovered  that  he  had 
in  him  the  fine  gift  of  poetical  creation. 

It  was  as  if  some  frozen  fountain  had  thawed  out 
and  sent  a  flood  of  inspiration  through  his  whole 
being.  In  a  couple  of  months  he  produced  several 
comedies  and  a  five-act  tragedy  in  verse  on  a 
classical  theme.  This  he  named  "Hcrmione,"  and 
to  this  day  it  remains  distinctly  readable.  A  one- 
act  verse  play  was  accepted  and  played  at  the 
Royal  Theater.  Strindberg  was  then  twenty. 
A  little  later  another  small  play,  "The  Outcast"— 
an  historical  prose  study  undoubtedly  suggested 
by  Bjornson's  "Between  the  Battles" — won  him 
the  attention  of  King  Charles  XV  and  a  stipend 
from  the  monarch's  private  purse. 

His  first  masterpiece,  "Master  Olaf,"  an 
historical  prose  drama  grouped  around  the 
Luther  of  the  Swedish  Reformation,  was 
completed  in  1872 

Forty  years  of  shifting  literary  fashions  have 
failed  to  sap  its  strength  or  dim  its  charm.  But 
while  it  still  seems  great  to-day,  even  when  com- 


pared with  the  epoch-making  works  of  universal 
literature,  it  stood  unique  in  Swedish  literature 
at  the  time  of  its  comj^letion — a  landmark  pro- 
claiming the  inception  of  a  new  era.  That  play 
was  rejected — scornfully  and  sneeringly  rejected 
—by  the  literary  arbiters  of  the  Royal  Theater, 
then  the  only  stage  available  for  the  production 
of  such  a  work.  No  publisher  could  be  found  for  it. 
Nor  until  five  years  later  was  it  placed  before  the 
public  in  book  form,  and  then  in  altered  shape, 
after  its  author  had  rewritten  it  five  times  in  com- 
pliance with  the  edict  of  the  critics  that  verse  alone 
was  suitable  to  the  historical  drama. 


Strindberg  was  most  unfortunate  and 
unhappy  in  his  matrimonial  experiences. 
He  was  married  three  times,  always  seeking 
and  never  finding  peace  and  happiness  in 
the  marital  relation.  His  second  master- 
piece, a  novel  entitled  "The  Red  Room," 
established  his  reputation  as  a  writer.  It 
was  written  under  the  stimulus  of  the  hap- 
piness that  came  with  his  first  marriage.  In 
a  work  subsequently  published,  in  18S4, 
entitled  "Marriage,"  he  endeavored  to  pre- 
sent modern  marriage  as  he  saw  it — "based 
not  on  ideal  claims,  but  on  economic  con- 
ditions." It  aroused  the  opposition  of  the 
government,  and  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Queen  he  was  "criminally  prosecuted,"  not 
for  "immorality"  but  for  "sacrilegious 
treatment  of  the  established  religion." 

The  whole  country'  was  literally  split  in  twain 
over  the  issues  involved.  It  was  the  old  and  the 
new  fighting  for  supremacy.  The  jury  at  last 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  "not  guilty,"  and  the 
author  was  acclaimed  with  a  fervor  rarely  if  ever 
displayed  toward  a  literary  man  in  Sweden.  He 
was  thereafter  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
band  of  radical  poets  and  artists  who  called  them- 
selves "Young  Sweden." 

As  the  years  passed,  "the  relationship 
between  him  and  his  wife  grew  more  pain- 
ful." The  tortures  he  endured  as  this  grew 
worse  have  been  pictured  by  Strindberg  in 
his  autobiographical  novel,  "A  Fool's  Con- 
fession," with  a  minute  exactness  and  a  psy- 
chological penetration  that  have  probably 
never  been  'surpassed. 

At  all  times,  from  his  earliest  youth  to 
the  present  day,  says  Mr.  Bjorkman,  Strind- 
berg has  been  keenly  interested  in  every 
aspect  of  life  not  only  as  an  artist  but  as  a 
thinker  also. 

Strindberg's  hold  upon  his  own  people 
and  his  claims  to  be  a  world  figure  were  at- 
tested last  January  in  the  celebration  of  his 
sixty-third  birthday,  which  was  recorded  in 
these  pages  at  the  time. 
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THE   GIGANTIC    HAIL   PROBLEM 


npWO  articles  on  the  hail  problem  have 
■*■  recently  appeared  in  the  Country  Gentle- 
man— viz.,  "Fighting  the  Hailstorm,"  and 
"Hailstorm  Insurance" — their  raison  d'etre 
being  asserted  by  the  author  of  both  in  the 
following  words:  "The  total  damage  done  to 
rural  industries  the  world  over  by  hailstorms 
averages  not  less  than  two  hundred  million 
dollars  a  ycar^  About  the  same  time  several 
French  journals, — notably  La  Nature  of  Jan- 
uary 6,  and  Cosmos  of  December  23, — pre- 
sented descriptions  of  the  latest  of  the  devices 
for  hail  protection,  now  being  tested  on  a 
large  scale  by  the  Government  of  France. 
These  publications  enable  us  to  summarize 
a  question  of  vital  concern  to  agriculture 
throughout  the  world. 

Mankind  has  attempted  to  solve  the  hail 
problem  in  two  ways:  first,  by  devising  some 
process  capable  of  preventing  the  fall  of  hail- 
stones; second,  by  insuring  the  crops.  At 
the  present  time  the  consensus  of  scientific 
opinion  countenances  only  the  latter  of  these 
two  methods,  though  a  few  French  savants — 
notably  IM.  Violle,  of  the  Institute — believe 
that  the  attempts  at  actual  prevention  should 
not  be  discouraged.  These  have  varied  from 
age  to  age.  In  antiquity  it  was  the  custom 
to  shoot  arrows  or  hurl  javelins  toward  the 
gathering  clouds,  in  the  hope  of  frightening 
them  away.  In  the  middle  ages  ecclesiasti- 
cal or  occult  agencies  were  invoked:  "hail 
crosses"  were  erected  (some  of  them  are  still 
relied  upon  in  the  Tyrol);  the  ringing  of 
church  bells  was  considered  efficacious  against 
both  hail  and  lightning;  special  prayers  to 
the  same  end  vied  in  popularity  with  the 
incantations  of  the  professional  "tempes- 
tarii,"  or  weather  wizards. 

The  custom  of  firing  cannon  at  the  clouds 
to  avert  hail  began  centuries  ago  in  Styria 
and  northern  Italy,  and  it  was  well  estab- 
lished in  France  before  the  Revolution. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
however,  another  method  of  hail  protection 
was  introduced  in  France,  whence  it  spread 
over  the  rest  of  Europe.  This  consisted  in 
setting  up  tall  metal-tipped  poles,  imitated 
from  lightning  rods,  but  constructed  with 
little  regard  to  the  scientific  principles  of  the 
latter.  It  was  supposed  that  these  poles, 
which  were  known  as  paragreles,  would  draw 
the  electric  charge  from  the  clouds  and 
thereby  (though  no  one  could  say  why) 
])revent  the  formation  of  hailstones.  By  the 
year  1827  upward  of  a  million  paragreles  had 
been  installed  in  half  a  dozen  countries  of 


Europe;   but   shortly  after  that  date   their 
vogue  rapidly  declined. 

History  has  recently  repeated  itself.  A 
revival  of  "hail-shooting"  began  in  the  vine- 
growing  district  of  Windisch-F^eistritz,  Styria, 
in  1896;  spread  with  amazing  rapidity  over 
Southern  and  Central  Europe;  and  is  only 
now  on  the  wane;  while  a  modified  form  of  the 
paragrele,  introduced  in  France  a  few  years 
ago,  is  now  attracting  wide  attention  in  that 
country.  The  new  methods  of  bombarding 
the  clouds  include  the  use  of  a  special  variety 
of  cannon,  the  muzzle  of  which  is  provided 
with  a  sheet-iron  funnel.  The  effect  of  this 
attachment  is  to  send  a  whirling,  hissing  ring 
of  smoke  aloft,  which  widens  as  it  ascends. 
Although  there  is  no  projectile,  the  action  of 
the  discharge  is  violent  enough  to  splinter 
sticks  and  kill  small  birds  several  hundred 
feet  away.  Other  devices  are  the  hail  rocket 
and  the  hail  bomb;  both  designed  to  burst 
within  the  clouds,  and  thus  exercise  a  maxi- 
mum effect  where  it  is  supposed  to  do  the 
most  good.  The  process  is  wholly  empirical ; 
no  one  has  even  attempted  to  explain  why  an 
explosion  of  this  kind  should  have  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  immensely  powerful  mechan- 
ism of  a  thunderstorm.  Moreover,  all  meth- 
ods of  hail  shooting  received  a  severe  setback 
a  few  years  ago,  when  they  were  officially 
investigated  by  scientific  commissions  in 
Austria  and  Italy,  and  pronounced  absolutely 
worthless.  Lastly,  the  fact  has  recently  been 
established  in  Germany  that  even  if  these 
processes  were  efficacious  they  would  entail 
more  expense  upon  the  rural  community  than 
universal  hailstorm  insurance! 

The  form  of  paragrele  now  in  favor  in 
France  is  essentially  a  very  large  lightning 
rod  of  pure  copper,  grounded  by  means  of  a 
broad  copper  conductor.  Such  rods  have 
been  installed  on  lofty  church  steeples  and 
other  edifices,  including  the  Eiffel  Tower. 
The  French  Government  has  been  induced  to 
appoint  a  "Comite  de  Defense  contre  la 
Grele,"  which  is  planning  to  install  thesd. 
devices  all  over  France,  Algeria,  and  Tunis; 
while  the  municipal  authorities  in  Paris  are 
promoting  a  similar  undertaking  locally.  The 
rods  have  been  christened  "electric  Niag- 
aras," because  of  the  belief  that  they  draw 
down  veritable  torrents  of  electricity  from 
the  clouds.  Erected  at  intervals  of  about 
six  miles  along  a  line  transverse  to  the  usual 
path  of  hailstorm  they  are  said  to  act  as  a 
dam  or  barrier,  in  passing  over  which  the 
storm  clouds  become  innocuous  as  to  both 
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hail  and  lightning.  So  far  as  hail  is  con- 
cerned, this  project  rests  on  no  scientific 
basis,  and  in  practice  it  has  conspicuously 
failed  in  several  cases;  but  the  enthusiasm  of 
its  advocates  does  not  appear  to  be  dampened. 
Hailstorm  insurance  is,  at  present,  the  only 
solution  of  the  hail  problem  regarding  the 
utility  of  which  there  can  be  no  dispute. 
This  institution  has  existed  in  Europe  since 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  is  now  repre- 
sented by  scores  of  companies.  In  some 
countries  the  companies  enjoy  government 


subsidies;  while  in  one  (Bavaria)  the  state 
itself  insures  the  agriculturist.  An  elaborate 
technique  has  been  developed,  and  there  is 
an  extensive  literature  on  the  subject,  mainly 
in  German.  The  institution  suffers,  however, 
from  the  lack  of  an  adequate  statistical 
basis.  Accordingly  the  International  Insti- 
tute of  Agriculture  is  now  urging  the  various 
governments  to  collect  more  complete  infor- 
mation regarding  the  frequency,  intensity, 
and  distribution  of  hailstorms  and  their 
effects  on  different  kinds  of  crops. 


AN  EASTERN  VIEW  OF  THE  WESTERN  WOMAN 


THE  modern  feminist  could  scarcely  wish 
for  a  more  caustic,  vigorous  arraignment 
of  man  in  his  relation  to  woman  than  that 
given  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Modern  Review 
by  a  Hindu  writer,  Har  Dayal.  There  is  not 
much  for  women  to  choose,  this  writer  main- 
tains, between  East  and  West. 

The  fine  talk  of  Europeans  and  Americans 
about  the  superior  position  of  women  in  the 
West  is,  he  says,  simple  falsehood.  "As 
regards  woman,  man  is  the  same  gross,  brutal 
egoist  everywhere."  Beneath"  all  disguises 
peers  forth  "the  same  old  figure  of  the  un- 
chivalrous,  disdainful,  indifferent  man-brute 
and  the  stunted,  weak,  timid,  dependent  and 
ignorant  slave,  woman."  The  boasted  higher 
position  of  woman  in  the  West  is  a  myth. 

In  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  says  the 
writer,  the  life  of  a  woman  between  the  age 
of  fifteen  and  her  death  is  one  continual  cruci- 
fixion. With  the  all-important  question  of 
marriage,  the  tragedy  of  woman's  life  begins. 
It  is  a  sadder  tragedy  in  the  West  than  in 
the  East,  for  in  the  East  the  duty  of  finding 
a  breadwinner  falls  on  the  girl's  parents. 
Education,  accomplishments,  deportment,  are 
all  intended  to  fit  the  woman  for  the  marriage 
market. 

Marriage  is  secured  by  a  woman  in  Europe 
by  a  hunt  or  by  purchase: 

No  pen  can  describe  the  anguish  of  those  women 
who  cannot  find  purchasers  in  the  market  or  who 
fail  to  bag  some  game  in  this  hunt.  They  are 
stranded,  and  no  one  pities  them.  Their  lot  is  one 
of  terrible  hardship  in  these  upper  classes.  They 
become  mere  human  wrecks,  the  refuse  of  the 
market,  which  the  managers  throw  into  the 
garbage  box. 


Is  not  the  condition  of  the  Oriental  woman,  who 
finds  a  husband,  a  home,  and  assured  maintenance 
provided  for  her  as  soon  as  she  reaches  maturity, 
a  hundred  times  better  than  that  of  these  pitiable 
scramblers  in  the  matrimonial  market,  where,  to 
add  to  their  troubles,  the  supply  far  exceeds  the 
demand? 

M.  Letourneau  pronounces  true  marriage 
by  purchase  to  be  more  common  in  France 
than  elsewhere.  The  economic  emancipation 
of  woman  appears  to  the  writer  a  confes- 
sion of  failure: 

This  advancing  civilization  must  drag  her  in 
the  mire  of  modern  commercialism;  she  must  also 
learn  to  lie  and  cheat,  to  haggle  and  calculate,  to 
buy  in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the  dearest  market. 
This  is  what  this  boasted  emancipation  of  woman 
in  the  professions  really  means.  But  there  are  no 
traces  of  the  immense  superiority  over  the  Turkish 
women  that  some  people  ascribe  to  the  educated 
ladies  of  the  West.  They  are  all  alike  as  yet.  They 
all  chatter  trifles.  They  are  all  credulous  and 
shallow-brained.  There  is  no  great  difference 
lietween  the  East  and  the  West,  or  even  between 
Africa  and  Europe  in  this  respect. 

Working  women  suft'er  still  more,  con- 
cludes the  Hindu  writer: 

The  life  of  the  women  of  the  working-classes  is 
worse  than  that  of  helots.  Girls  of  tender  age  are 
overworked  in  factories  like  beasts  of  burden. 
.  .  .  No  Turkish  woman  or  Soudanese  slave  leads 
such  a  life  of  unremitting  toil  and  brutish  squalor. 
This  is  almost  the  nadir  of  human  degradation,  and 
it  is  found  in  the  West,  which  is  said  to  honor 
woman. 

Perhai>s,  however,  comments  Mr.  Dayal, 
it  is  another  case  of  the  darkest  hour  being 
before  the  dawn. 
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SOME   SIGNS   OF   PROSPERITY 

WITH    OTHER    NEWS  OF   BUSINESS   AND    INVESTMENT 


The  Only  Nation  With  a 
Trade   Credit 

SECRETARY  OF  STATE  KNOX  sent  a 
message  to  American  business  men,  just 
])rior  to  departure  for  his  "swing  around  the 
circle"  of  Central  arid  South  American  coun- 
tries last  month: 

If  our  production  is  to  continue  at  its  present 
rate,  if  capital  is  to  continue  to  seek  investment  in 
industrial  enterprises,  if  factories  are  to  be  kept  in 
operation,  and  adequate  employment  at  good  wages 
is  to  be  provided  for  American  labor,  it  seems  to  me 
it  is  vitally  necessary  that  the  most  energetic  meas- 
ures be  taken  to  secure  a  firmer  hold  upon  foreign 
markets  than  we  now  possess. 

This  was  followed  by  a  call  of  President 
Taft  for  a  meeting  of  business  men  at  Wash- 
ington on  April  15,  to  discuss  plans  for  a  na- 
tional association  to  advise  with  the  govern- 
ment on  measures  looking  to  the  expansion 
of  our  foreign  trade  in  general. 

The  proposal  has  been  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived. It  is  especially  interesting  to  stud}' 
in  the  light  of  recently  published  comparisons 
between  this  country's  trade  last  year  and 
that  of  other  nations.  The  United  States  ap- 
pears to  ha\e  been  the  only  nation  in  the 
world  that  had  a  "balance"  to  its  credit —  an 
excess  of  exports  over  imports. 

There  is  additional  encouragement  in  the 
showing  made  thus  far  this  year.  January 
exports  of  $202,586,074  were  the  largest  in 
our  history  for  any  corresponding  month, 
save  January,  1908.  Notwithstanding  a  new 
high  record  of  imports  for  that  month — 
$143,557,222 — the  nation's  "foreign  balance" 
was  more  than  $59,000,000.  This  has  been 
exceeded  in  but  four  Januaries  during  the 
last  ten  years. 

It  is  significant  that  this  result  was  accom- 
plished in  spite  of  a  double  handicap — the 
necessity  of  "buying  high"  most  goods 
bought  in  foreign  markets,  and  of  "selling 
low"  the  chief  commodities  of  export — cot- 
ton and  steel. 

Take  the  se\en  months'  period  ended 
January  31  ;  the  showing  is  still  more 
encouraging. 

The  twelve-year  table  below  contrasts  cur- 
rent returns  with  those  of  the  same  periods  in 
previous  years.    It  shows  the  totals,  both  of 
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exports  and  imports  this  year  to  be  the  high- 
est on  record.  The  balance  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  was  surpassed  only  in  the  years 
1901  and  1908. 


1912 
1911 
1910 
1909 
1908 
1907 
1906 

1905 
1904 
1903 
1902 
1901 


Si, 307 
1,258 
1,084, 
1,031, 
1,189, 
1,129 
1,056, 
901, 

929, 

856, 

872 

902, 


ports 

292,380 

583,050 

686,910 

750.776 

090.551 
697,650 
624,825 
190,026 

146,344 
482,039 
668,418 
237,970 


Imports 
$912,878,929 
894,041,387 
891,193,710 
697,499,433 
756,888,151 
809,729,176 
695.724,641 
625,914,513 
565,339,684 
598,149,514 
526,116,998 
459,038,141 


Excess  Exp. 

$394,413,451 
364,541,663 
193,493-200 
334,251,343 
432,202,400 
319,968,474 
360,900,184 

275,275,513 
363,806,660 

258,332,525 
346,551,420 
443,199,829 


Connect  the  low  export  excess  of  1910  with 
the  business  reaction  of  that  year,  or  the  high 
excess  of  1908  with  that  year's  remarkable 
recovery  from  the  panic.  It  is  clear  that  the 
"international  balance  sheet"  may  be  of  no 
little  importance  as  a  factor  in  the  nation's 
prosperity.  It  will,  at  least,  bear  watching 
while  so  many  causes  of  complaint  are  found 
in  the  quietness  of  domestic  trade. 

A  Silver  Lining  of  Savings 

THERE  is  a  silver  lining  to  the  cloud  of 
"swelling  expenses"  and  extravagance 
in  living,  noted  in  this  department  last  month 
as  neither  an  urban  nor  a  sectional  condition. 
The  bright  streak  is  partially  revealed  in  the 
returns  at  hand  from  savings  banks  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

On  March  11,  a  report  submitted  to  the 
legislature  showed  that  New  York  State 
is  the  center  of  such  institutions.  On  Jan- 
uary I  last,  its  savings  banks  held  deposits  of 
$1,619,115,648.  This  is  approximately  one- 
third  of  such  deposits  for  all  America.  Where- 
fore, the  figures  from  the  Empire  State  are  of 
prime  importance  as  an  indication  of  the 
thrift  of  wage-earners  at  large,  upon  which 
the  nation's  progress  depends  to  so  great  an 
extent. 

The  point  to  these  returns  is  their  j^roof 
that  during  last  year  the  amount  of  savings 
deposited  exceeded  withdrawals  by  $19,626,- 
210.  Compared  with  the  excess  in  1910,  this 
is  an  increase  of  300  per  cent.  The  rising  cost 
of  the  necessities  of  life  obviously  did  not 
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HOW  LAST  YEAR'S  TRADE  CREDIT  WAS  EARNED— NEW  YORK  HARBOR 

(Through  the  two  ports  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans  passed  most  of  the  steel  and  cotton,  respectively,  that  made  up  the 
largest  part  of  the  American  trade  credit  in  191 1 — the  only  one  earned  by  any  nation.  Other  countries  could  balance  inter- 
national books  only  by  their  "invisible"  securities — loaning  money,  supplying  insurance,  entertaining  tourists,  carrying  ocean 
freight  and  so  on) 


cause  folks  to  fall  back  upon  the  last  re-  York  State  is  $542  against  $530  a  year  ago 
sort— the  savings  bank  —  so  generally  as  and  $523  in  1910. 
might  have  been  expected. 
It  is  important,  also,  to 
note  from  the  table  below 
how  the  net  result  of  the 
flow  of  money  in  and  out 
of  the  New  York  banks  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years 
compares  with  the  flow  dur- 
ing the  years  1907  and 
1 908,  which  included  a  period 
of  great  financial  stress 
throughout  the  entire 
country. 

Balance 
191 1  +$19,626,210 

1910  +      6,208,354 

1909  +    33,921,584 

1908  -    42,542,417 

1907  -    31.608,852 

The  average  amount  credi- 
ted to  each  of  the  3,000,000 
savings  depositors  in   New 
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From  other  localities  comes  the  same  cheer- 
ful news.  Twenty  savings  banks  in  Boston 
report  that  during  three  months  ended  Feb- 
ruary I,  their  combined  deposits  increased 
$2,590,000.  Grand  total,  $252,815,000,  a 
new  high  record.  This  increase  is  at  the  rate 
of  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  better  than  the 
average  rate  for  several  years. 

In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  gain  in  savings  de- 
posits since  December  5,  1911,  has  been 
nearly  $5,000,000 — the' greatest  in  the  city's 
history  for  a  similar  period  of  time. 

On  the  first  of  last  month  fifty-five  State 
banks  in  Chicago  reported  deposits  in  their 
savings  departments  of  $209,654,925 — a  gain 
of  over  $4,000,000  since  December  6,  and  of 
nearly  $21,000,000  since  March  a  year  ago. 

These  are  ever  welcome  signs  to  business 
enterprise.  For,  after  all,  it  is  upon  the  aver- 
age citizen's  ability  to  save  more  than  he 
spends  that  enterprise  must  count  for  the 
"new  capital  "it  requires  from  year  to  year. 

One  Hundred  Millions  in 
Two  Weeks 

BIG  businesses  borrowed  nearly  $100,000,- 
000  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  last 
month. 

It  may  have  been  something  more  than  a 
mere  coincidence.  But  it  was  while  the  reas- 
suring savings  bank  returns  were  coming  to 
hand,  with  other  fresh  evidences  of  the  na- 
tion's latent  investment  resources,  that  bank- 
ers were  found  willing  to  take  over  this  mass 
of  new  securities  from  important  railroad, 
industrial  and  public  service  corporations. 

The  amount  of  "  new  capital "  placed  in  the 
treasuries  of  the  corporations  since  the  first 
of  the  year  was  thus  brought  up  to  $700,000,- 
000 — about  $150,000,000  more  than  during 
the  same  ten  weeks  of  191 1. 

The  industrials  alone  this  year  have  been 
accommodated  with  two  new  dollars,  for  ex- 
pansion and  development,  for  every  one  last 
year.  This  spells  more  business  confidence. 
Then,  the  full  tide  of  the  spending  of  the 
money  has  not  yet  been  reached;  most  finan- 
cial students  believe  it  will  not  be  until  poli- 
tics is  out  of  the  way. 

The  lournal  of  Commerce  figures  add  up  as 
follows : 

Bonds,  stocks  and  notes  sold  by  in- 
dustrial and  miscellaneous  corpo- 
rations (not  including  railroads), 
January  i  to  March  i,  1912 $269,150,899 

Ditto,  191 1 139,164,050 

Some  representative  industrial  concerns 
that  obtained  the  new  money: 


International  Harvester, 
Case  Threshing  Machine, 
Pennsylvania  Steel, 
Pennsylvania  Textile, 
Sherwin-Williams, 
Sealshipt  Oyster  System, 
Porto- Rican-American  To- 
bacco, 


F.  W.  Woolworth  Co. 
Studebaker  Company. 
Sulzberger  Sons 
Briar  Hill  Steel. 
American  Felt. 
Lowell  Machine. 
Solvay  Process. 
United  Cigar  Mfg. 


Up  to  March  i ,  the  railroads  had  received 
$311,427,197  against  $301,954,000  during  the 
same  period  last  year.  Like  the  industrials, 
they  sold  less  bonds,  more  stock  and  short 
term  notes.  The  recent  demand  has  been 
largely  for  securities  adapted  to  the  invest- 
ment of  money  unemployed  in  the  channels  of 
trade  temporarily. 

Profit-Sharing  and  "Small  Business" 

LAST  month  Alexander  Smith  &  Sons,  a 
carpet  company  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y. — one 
of  those  quiet  concerns  that  rarely  furnish 
material  for  the  chronicler  of  financial  nev.s — 
sent  checks  for  $65,000  to  employees. 

The  treasurer  announced  the  event  as  the 
company's  second  semiannual  distribution 
of  profits.  He  explained  that  workers  of  ten 
years'  standing  were  receiving  amounts  equal 
to  ten  per  cent,  of  their  earnings  for  the  six 
months  ended  December  31,  last;  and  that 
those  of  more  than  five  years'  standing  but 
less  than  ten  were  receiving  amounts  equal  to 
five  per  cent,  of  their  earnings.  In  all,  2500 
persons  participated. 

Profit-sharing  has  generally  been  looked 
upon  as  something  to  which  a  corporation's 
"bigness"  was  a  condition  precedent — some- 
thing which  might  be  practiced  only  by  con- 
cerns equal  in  stature  to  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  the  International  Harves- 
ter Company,  or  to  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany. The  last  named  figured  conspicuously 
in  last  month's  news,  through  its  announce- 
ment of  a  plan  to  divide  among  its  employees, 
all  over  the  world,  surplus  earnings  amount- 
ing to  a  half  million  dollars. 

On  March  12  the  great  Prudential  Life 
Insurance  Company  gave  out  the  news  that 
it  had  inaugurated  a  pension  system  for  its 
5000  employees.  Retiring,  a  man  or  woman 
gets  one  per  cent,  of  the  average  annual  earn- 
ings over  ten  years,  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  years  of  service. 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  such  splendid 
acts  of  justice  cannot  be  performed  by  smaller 
concerns.  Various  captains  of  industry,  in 
testifying  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce,  have  suggested  that 
such  systems  were  possible  only  for  the  great 
widely  owned  "trusts." 
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In  opposition,  Louis  D.  Brandeis  declared 
before  the  same  body : 

"Wise  business  men  are  seeing  that,  if  they 
want  to  get  the  best  they  can  out  of  the  men, 
the  men  must  work  for  themselves.  It  must 
be  their  business,  and  they  must  get  all  the 
fruit  of  what  is  earned  over  a  fair  return  on 
capital.  Instead  of  profit-sharing  being  possi- 
ble only  for  capitalistic  institutions,  we  (in 
Massachusetts)  have  found  by  far  the  finest 
and  best  fruits  of  the  system  in  small  con- 
cerns; some  of  them  family  concerns,  or  con- 
cerns with  a  small  number  of  partners,  or 
stockholders,  who  were  expanding  and  de- 
veloping their  business." 

Mr.  Brandeis  instanced  one  compar9,tively 
small  manufacturing  concern  in  New  Eng- 
land— the  Dennison  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany,— which,  after  paying  a  liberal  return 
on  its  capital,  distributes  each  year  to  its  em- 
ployees, in  proportion  to  their  salaries,  every 
cent  of  the  remaining  surplus.  Another  ex- 
ample was  a  grocery  concern  which  pays 
6  per  cent,  on  its  capital.  It  gives  the  remain- 
ing profits,  one  half  to  its  executive  officers, 
and  one.  half  to  its  working  force,  in  addition 
to  their  salaries  and  wages. 

In  England,  profit-sharing  has  long  been 
successfully  practiced  in  many  of  the  staple 
trades,  as  "a  substitute  for  the  old  personal 
bond  between  employer  and  employed." 
Over  there  they  look  upon  the  system  as  one 
practical  means  by  which  the  small  manufac- 
turer and  the  small  shopkeeper  can  perpetu- 
ate their  business  and  compete  on  equal 
ground  with  their  bigger  brothers. 

Insurgent  Investors 

"TNSURGENCY,"  obser\-es  the  Wall  Street 
A  Journal,  "seems  to  communicate  itself 
easily  from  politics  to  finance.  There  never 
was  such  a  time  for  minority  stockholders  to 
come  into  their  own  as  at  present." 

Some  recent  events  have  strikingly  illus- 
trated the  point  of  this  observation.  One  was 
the  exciting  meeting  held  by  stockholders  of 
the  Central  Leather  Company  on  February 
27,  at  which  the  directors  were  called  angrily  to 
account  for  their  persistent  refusal  to  furnish 
information  about  the  corporation's  affairs. 

Resolution  after  resolution  was  oft'ered  by 
the  "insurgent  minority."  They  wanted  to 
know  why,  with  a  management  of  seven  di- 
rectors, each  of  whom  last  year  held  his  ser- 
vices at  $30,000,  satisfactory  profits  could 
not  be  shown.     They  had  been  completely 


surprised,  down  to  the  most  skeptical,  by  a 
deficit  of  more  than  $2,000,000  just  reported 
as  the  result  of  last  year's  operations. 

Resolution  after  resolution  was  promptly 
"  tabled  "  by  the  overwhelming  "  proxy  "  vote, 
of  those  in  control.  But  many  of  the  insur- 
gents declared  the  fight  only  begun.  They 
acknowledged  the  experience  of  the  manage- 
ment, but  pointed  to  the  old  saying  that  "the 
dwarf  on  the  giant's  shoulders  sees  the  farther 
of  the  two." 

A  good  start  would  be  to  reform  the  income 
account.  This  has  always  followed  a  method 
which  is  conventional  among  industrial  com- 
panies. As  described  by  one  financial  critic, 
it  "begins  with  net  earnings,  or  profits,  omit- 
ting gross  earnings,  operating  expenses,  de- 
preciation and  everything  before  profit;  it  is 
a  conclusion  without  the  argument." 

Such  "arguments"  are  becoming  of  wider 
value  every  year.  With  the  spread  of  plain 
financial  facts,  more  and  more  investors  are 
learning  to  read,  instead  of  merely  filing,  such 
reports.  And  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
guiding  genius  of  the  investment  world — the 
careful,  conscientious  banker — is  demanding 
from  all  great  corporations  "more  accounts 
and  more  accountability." 

One  such  banker  declared  to  inquiries  about 
the  stocks  of  an  important  corporation :  ' '  We 
have  felt  that  we  could  not  recommend  them 
because  of  the  meager  information  given  by 
the  company  about  its  affairs.  The  only 
statements  of  a  financial  nature  made  by  the 
company  are  its  annual  reports — and  these 
consist  merely  of  a  few  pages  of  remarks  by 
the  president,  a  three-line  balance  sheet  and 
an  equally  abbreviated  profit  and  loss  ac- 
count. The  company  is  making  a  bid  for 
popularity  by  setting  forth  what  it  has  done 
in  the  developing  of  its  business,  and  it  seems 
strange  that  a  similar  policy  is  not  pursued 
toward  the  stockholders,  from  whom  essen- 
tial information  regarding  their  own  affairs  is 
constantly  withheld." 

On  the  day  following  the  tumultuous  Cen- 
tral Leather  meeting,  this  news  item  ap- 
peared: "Justice  Kellogg  in  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Gloversville,  New  York,  on  Febru- 
ary 28,  in  the  suit  brought  in  1Q07,  by  a  com- 
mittee of  minority  shareholders  of  the  United 
States  Express  Company,  handed  down  a  de- 
cision compelling  the  directors  to  call  a  meet- 
ing of  shareholders  to  elect  a  board  of  direc- 
tors. The  committee  has  been  dissatisfied 
with  the  management,  and  with  the  failure 
to  hold  a  shareholders'  meeting  since  1862." 


ECONOMICS   FOR  THE   LAYMAN 


THE  fact  that  Professor  Taussig,  of  Harv'ard 
University,  has  elucidated  "Principles  of 
Economics  "^  in  i  loo  printed  pages  may  or  may  not 
be  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  representative  "man 
in  the  street."  Few  "practical"  men  read  books, 
we  arc  told,  and  of  that  small  number  only  a  beg- 
garly minority  is  likely  to  be  impressed  by  a  new 
treatise  in  the  dismal  science.  Yet  this  saving 
remnant  will  find  in  Professor  Taussig's  two- 
volume  work  a  most  readable  and  essentially  no\el 
presentation,  not  of  theories  merely,  but  of  im- 
portant facts  of  human  experience. 

PRIV.^TE    PROPERTY 

To  begin  with  one  of  the  fundamentals,  Professor 
Taussig  recognizes  the  changing  attitude  of  society 
toward  the  institution  of  pri\ate  property.  In 
his  discussion  of  single  tax  on  land  values,  he  says: 
"The  dogma  of  an  unrestricted  right  of  property 
and  the  belief  in  the  expediency  of  the  exercise  of 
that  right,  without  a  jot  or  a  tittle  of  abatement, 
have  been  shaken  beyond  repair.  The  rights  of 
property  must  approve  themselves  on  examination 
in  each  particular  case,  and  must  submit  to  modi- 
fication where  a  balance  of  gain  for  the  public  can 
reasonably  be  expected."  Yet  he  realizes  that  the 
movement  for  taxing  the  unearned  increment  on 
land  must  be  a  gradual  one,  and  that  many  difti- 
culties  and  complications  in  the  actual  method  to 
be  pursued  are  still  to  be  solved.  So  with  property 
in  general.  The  essentials  of  private  property  will 
certainly  remain  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  with 
them  there  will  continue  to  be  inequaHty.  But 
various  methods  of  limiting  and  regulating  the 
institution  of  private  property  will  gradually  be 
developed,  and  it  is  to  these  modifications  of  the 
practical  workings  of  the  capitalistic  system  that 
Professor  Taussig  devotes  the  greater  part  of  his 
second  volume. 

THE   CLOSED    SHOP 

Business  men  will  be  interested  in  the  econo- 
mist's conclusions  regarding  the  closed  shop.  These 
are,  briefly,  that  with  the  present  temper  and  in- 
telligence of  the  workingmcn  it  is  undesirable  that 
they  should  ha\'e  that  degree  of  control  which  the 
universal  closed  shop  would  give.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  no  less  undesirable  that  the  employers 
should  have  that  degree  of  control  which  the 
universal  open  shop  would  give.  In  many  Amer- 
ican industries  we  now  have  partly  open  shojis, 
partly  closed  shops,  and  this  situation  Professor 
Taussig  regards  as  fairly  satisfactory.  "The  ex- 
istence of  the  open  shop  prevents  the  unions  from 
carrying  their  policies  to  the  point  of  harmful  re- 
striction; they  must  face  the  competition  of  the 
unfettered  establishments.  The  existence  of  the 
closed  shop  prevents  the  employers  from  abusing 
the  advantage  which  they  have  in  dealing  with 
unorganized  workmen;  they  must  face  the  problem 
of  unionization."  Professor  Taussig  finds  serious 
difficulties,   however,   in   the  plan  of   keeping  an 

'  Principles  of  Economics.  By  F.  W.  Taussig.  Macmillan. 
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individual  shop  half  open  and  half  closed, — em- 
ploying half  union  men  and  half  non-union.  He 
thinks  every  shop  should  be  either  one  thing  or 
the  other. 

CONTROL    OF    CORPORATIONS 

In  his  study  of  railroad  problems  Professor 
Taussig  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  "public 
control  of  rates  is  indispensable  under  any  circum- 
stances, whether  the  monopoly  power  of  a  railway 
be  qualified  or  absolute."  He  points  out  the  in- 
consistency of  those  well-meaning  conservatives 
who  admit  that  railway  rates  should  be  "reason- 
able" and  that  "unreasonable"  rates  should  be 
prohibited,  and  \et  oppose  the  granting  to  any 
public  body  of  authority  to  "fix"  rates.  In  his 
view  the  difference  is  only  one  of  words,  at  most 
one  of  method.  To  prohibit  an  unreasonable  rate 
is  the  same  thing  as  to  fix  a  reasonable  rate.  For 
better  or  worse,  he  .says,  competition  has  ceased  in 
great  branches  of  industry.  So  far  as  it  has  ceased, 
public  control  of  prices,  by  direct  or  indirect 
methods,  is  inevitable.  He  admits  that  the  prob- 
lem is  a  peculiarly  complex  one  as  to  railroads,  and 
that  it  should  be  taken  in  hand  with  great  circum- 
spection; but  it  must  be  taken  in  hand. 

As  to  public  ownership  and  public  control  of 
public  utilities  we  still  have  much  to  learn.  Pro- 
fessor Taussig  will  go  no  farther  than  to  say  that 
the  ideal  solution  is  that  the  great  monopoly  in- 
dustries should  be  under  efficient  and  progressive 
public  management,  but  he  does  not  believe  that 
this  ideal  will  be  attained  easily  or  quickly.  He 
thinks  that  the  experiment  of  public  ownership  and 
operation  should  be  tried  in  some  municipality  of 
moderate  size. 

SOCIALISM 

Professor  Taussig  welcomes  the  discussion  of 
socialism  because  it  centers  attention  "on  the 
fundamental  problems  of  society,  on  the  basis  of 
e.xisting  institutions,  on  the  sources  from  which 
coming  growths  must  proceed.  It  points  to  a  goal 
that  has  had  charm  for  some  of  the  noblest  of  men. 
It  deserves  the  respect  of  those  to  whom  the  goal 
is  not  attractive,  or  to  whom  it  seems  quite  unat- 
tainable. But  it  affects  in  no  serious  degree  pres- 
ent endeavors  and  a.spirations.  As  to  these  there 
is  a  noteworthy  accord  of  opinion.  The  course 
which  society  should  take  for  the  next  generation 
or  two  is  not  obscure,  and  all  men,  socialists  as 
well  as  social  agnostics,  can  join  in  the  effort  to 
turn  it  in  the  direction  admitted  by  almost  all  to 
be  that  of  progress."  A  socialism  might  be  built 
up,  it  is  true,  which  would  crush  individuality. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  might  be  developed  a 
regulated  and  refined  s\stem  of  private  property 
which  would  give  individual  liberty  hardly  at- 
tainable in  any  socialistic  •  state.  Professor 
Taussig  him.self  is  apparently  in  doubt  as  to 
which  sort  of  social  organization  gives  promise 
of  the  fullest  development  of  personality.  In  the 
socialist  state  there  would  still  be  restrictions  on 
individual  freedom,  as  now. 


THE   NEW   BOOKS 


BIOGRAPHY  AND  REMINISCENCE 

npHEREhas  been  no  lack  of  biographies  of  Cardi- 

-*■    nal  Newman.    The  literature  of  comment  upon 

his  life  and  work  has  also  been  ex- 

Sf^i^^i       tensive.     Until  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward's 

Newman  m  -r    <t  11 

new  Lite  appeared,  however, 
there  was  nothing  comprehensive  and  adequate 
based  on  the  private  journals  and  correspondence 
of  the  churchman  himself.  The  two-volume  work 
is  entitled  "The  Life  of  John  Henry  Cardinal 
Newman,"^  and  there  are  a  number  of  photo- 
graphs. Mr.  Ward's  services  to  education  and 
ecclesiastical  polity  in  England,  as  well  as  his  ex- 
perience as  editor  of  the  Dublin  Review,  have  been 
varied  and  extensive,  and  have  given  him  a  pecu- 
liarly useful  equipment  for  handling  a  work  of  this 
sort.  His  other  works  on  the  Oxford  Movement 
and  the  Catholic  revival  in  England,  as  well  as  his 
"Life  and  Times  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,"  are 
already  known  to  American  readers.  The  life  of 
Cardinal  Newman,  based  on  his  correspondence, 
shows  that  whatever  may  be  the  agreement  as  to 
Mr.  Ward's  serv'ices  to  the  Church  or  to  religious 
development  in  England  in  his  day  and  generation, 
history  will  remember  him  very  largely,  not  as  a 
theologian  or  a  religious  philosopher,  but  as  a  strong 
master  of  English  prose  whose  writings  belong  (to 
use  Dean  Stanley's  phrase),  "not  to  provincial 
dogma,  but  to  the  literature  of  ali  time."  After 
Newman's  brilliant  apprenticeship  at  Oxford,  says 
the  present  biographer,  "we  see  him  from  1828 
onwards  undergoing  a  profound  religious  reaction 
which  grew  into  a  conviction  that  he  had  a  definite 
mission  in  life."  This  was  one  of  "relentless  war 
against  a  liberalism  in  thought  that  was  breaking 
up  ancient  institutions  in  Church  and  State,  and 
would  not  cease  from  its  work  until  it  had  destroyed 
religion."  This  work  was  to  be  done,  "not  by 
talking  of  unl)elief  before  the  world  at  large  saw  it 
coming,  not  by  alarming  the  simple  souls  who  were 
to  be  the  soldiers  of  the  truth;  but  by  strengthen- 
ing the  English  Church  as  the  home  of  dogmatic 
religion;  by  imparting  intellectual  depth  to  its 
traditional  theology  and  spiritual  life  to  its  institu- 
tions; by  strengthening  and  renewing  the  almost 
broken  links  which  bound  the  Church  of  England 
to  the  Church  Catholic  of  the  great  ages — the 
Church  of  Augustine  and  Athanasius.  And  this 
was  the  object  of  the  Oxford  Movement  of  1833." 
About  fifteen  years  ago  the  American  public  be- 
yond the  confines  of  Wall  Street  began  to  "take 
notice"  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan. 
/a\,%''L;Vl^t°or;  There  was  just  enough  mystery 
about  his  personality  to  make  the 
quest  for  the  facts  of  his  career  fascinating  and 
absorbing,  but  when  the  facts  were  not  forthcoming 
the  newspaper  romancers  resorted  to  fiction.  So  it 
came  about  that  the  accepted  portrait  of  Mr.  Mor- 
gan is  a  strange  blending  of  stern  reality  and  vain 
imaginings.  The  years  ha\'e  only  added  to  the 
impressivcness  of  Mr.  Morgan's  stature  in  the 
world  of  finance.  The  formation  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  in  1901  and  the  important 
part  played  by  Mr.  Morgan  in  averting  disaster 
during  the  panic  of  1907  made  him  a  national  figure. 
He  had  been  fifty  years  in  "getting  to  the  top "  and 

'  The  Life  of  John  Henry  Cardinal  Newman.   2  vols.   By. 
Wilfrid  Ward     Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    1281  pp.,  pors.  $9. 


CARDINAL    NEWMAN    IN    18S4 
(From  a  crayon  drawing  by  Emmeline  Deanc) 

at  the  time  of  life  when  many  men  are  retiring  from 
business  he  had  hardly  reached  the  fullness  of  his 
powers.  Not  more  than  fifty  men  in  the  financial 
district  of  New  York  can  to-day  claim  personal 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Morgan,  it  is  said.  Yet  the 
things  that  he  has  accomplished  are  of  record  and 
they  are  of  surpassing  interest.  In  "The  Life 
Story  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan, "^  Mr.  Carl  Hovey 
goes  back  to  Mr.  ^[organ's  early  life  and  business 
beginnings  and  shows  that  while  family  inlluence 
was  important  in  giving  him  his  start  the  man  him- 
self was  solely  responsible  for  the  use  that  he  made 
of  opportunities  in  a  career  that  has  resulted  in 
something  more  than  indi\idual  profit  or  ad\an- 
tage.  Mr.  Morgan  is  respected  by  some  and 
feared  by  others,  not  because  of  his  pensonal  mil- 
lions, but  because  of  the  control  that  he  exercises 
over  countless  other  millions.  Mr.  Hovey's  book 
goes  far  toward  revealing  the  secret  of  this  extraor- 
dinary power. 

It  is  a  rare  tribute  to  a  living  American  states- 
man to  have  his  life  written  by  an  eminent  German 
Roosevelt  as    scholar,  and  it  may  be  said,  with  no 
Seen  from      fear  of  exaggeration,  that  there  is 
Germany       only  one  .\nierican  of  his  time  whose 
personality  would   be  chosen  for  such  an  honor. 
Dr.    Max    Kullnick's    entertaining    biography    of 
ex-President    Roosevelt,    entitled    "From    Rough 
Rider  to  President,"'  is  an  exceptional  book  in  more 
ways  than  one.     As  a  German,  Dr.  Kullnick  has 
recognized  in  Colonel  Roosevelt  qualities  that,  in 

=  The  Life  Story  of  J.  PierpontMorsan.    By  Carl  Hovey. 
Sturgis  &  Walton  Co.    3r>2  pp.,  por.    $2.o0. 

»  From  Rough  Rider  to  President.     By  Dr.  Max  Kull- 
nick.   A.  O.  McClurg  &  Co.    289  pp.,  por.    $1.30. 
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his  opinion,  make  his  career  extremely  vaUiable  to 
Germans  as  well  as  to  Americans.  With  a  view  to 
placing  Colonel  Roosevelt  as  a  model  before  the 
youth  of  Germany,  Dr.  Kullnick  presents  many 
details  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's  boyhood  life  and  of 
the  earlier  part  of  his  public  career,  and  in  this  par- 
ticular the  book  is  more  complete  than  most  of  the 
])ublished  Roosevelt  biographies. 

"Kansas  in  the  Sixties  "^  is  the  title  of  a  volume  of 
memoirs  by  the  surviving  war  Governor  of  that 
A  ■War        State,  the  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Crawford. 
Governor's     As  an  ofificer  in  the  Federal  Army 
Memories      during    the    Civil    War,    Governor 
Crawford  participated  in  the  operations  west    of 
the  Mississippi,  and,  as  Governor,  he  had  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  Indian  wars  of  the  border. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  sojourn  in  California 

in  the  years  of   1879  and   1880  is  described  in  a 

bright  little  sketch  by  Katherine  D. 

Stevenson  in    Osbourne.2     The  book  contains  in- 

Caliiornia  .  •  c  c^ 

terestmg  quotations  Irom  Steven- 
son's letters  and  other  writings,  and  is  beautifully 
illustrated  with  photographs  of  California  scenes 
with  which  Stev^enson  was  especially  familiar. 

The  letters  of  Charles  Dickens,  written  by  him  to 
William  Henry  Wills,  his  sub-editor  on  the  publica- 
tions, Household  Words  and  All  The 

^"^Editor**'^  ^''^''  ^^^^^(^'  have  been  collected 
and  edited  by  R.  C.  Lehman,  the 
grand-nephew  of  Mr.  Wills.*  We  have  learned  a 
great  deal  about  Dickens,  the  novelist,  this  cente- 
nary year;  these  letters  reveal  Dickens  as  the  reso- 
lute and  indefatigable  editor.  We  are  apt  to  lose 
the  practical  aspects  of  men  of  letters  in  our  con- 
templation of  their  peculiar  genius.  In  these  let- 
ters to  his  sub-editor  the  great  novelist  poured  out 
all  manner  of  practical  and  necessary  detail  regard- 
ing the  management  and  editing  of  his  publica- 
tions. He  criticized  his  own  books  and  the  books  of 
others;  he  reviewed  articles,  speeches,  even  the 
reports  of  his  own  public  readings.  He  was  uncer- 
tain about  many  things,  but  he  was  cocksure  about 
the  business  of  editing.  The  letters  move  along 
with  a  quickness  of  style  and  crisp,  idiomatic  ex- 
pression that  render  them  distinctly  fascinating. 
His  method  of  criticizing  the  work  of  others  may  be 
judged  from  some  of  his  letters.  "  My  dear  Wills," 
writes  Dickens  from  Broadstairs,  Kent,  apropos  of 
an  accepted  manuscript:  "The  enclosed  will  do. 
I  have  written  to  the  author  accepting  it.  It  wants 
new  paragraphs  and  the  omission  of  a  slang  phrase 
here  and  there,"  etc.;  and  again  he  writes  from 
Broadstairs  some  weeks  later,  in  October,  1831, 
concerning  a  number  of  his  magazine:  "My  dear 
Wills,  I  have  gone  carefully  through  the  number — 
an  awful  one  for  the  amount  of  correction  required 
— and  have  made  everything  right.  If  my  mind 
could  have  been  materialized  and  drawn  along 
on  the  tops  of  all  the  spikes  outside  the  Queen's 
Bench    Prison,    it    could    not    have    been    more 

agonized    than  by ;    which   for  imbecility, 

carelessness,  slovenly  composition,  relatives  with- 
out antecedents,  universal  chaos,  and  one  ab- 
sorbing whirlpool  of  joltcrheadness,  beats  anything 
in  print  and  paper  I  have  ever  gone  at  in  my 
life."  The  volume  is  illustrated  with  four  portraits 
in  sepia  of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Wilkie  Collins 
and  Mr.  Wills. 

•  Kansas  in  the  Sixties.    By  Samuel  J.  Cravrford.    A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.     441  pp.,  ill.    $2. 

'  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  in  California.     By  Katherine 
D.  Osbourne.     A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.     113  pp.,  ill.    $2. 

'  Charles  Dickens  as  an  Editor.     'Edited  by  R.  O.  Leh- 
man.    Sturptis  &  Walton  Co.    404  pp.     $3.25. 


"The  House  of  Harper,"*  the  history  of  a  century 
of  publishing  in  Franklin  Square,  is  offered  in  mem- 
ory of  the  four  Harper  Brothers,  the 
^  °ng''H^use^''"g''^^t  publishing  house  they  founded, 
and  the  authors  and  contributors 
their  various  enterprises  drew  together.  The  book 
carries  us  back  to  that  early  period  of  New  York 
when  gardens  were  not  unknown  in  old  Greenwich 
village  and  when  there  were  still  natural  beauty  and 
charm  upon  the  island  of  Manhattan.  To  this  old 
New  York,  came  James  Harper  in  December,  18 10, 
and  soon  thereafter  another  brother,  John  Harper. 
John  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer,  and  he  it  was 
who  conceived  the  project  of  starting  a  printing 
office,  which  by  their  combined  thrift  and  industry- 
the  brothers  did  shortly,  under  the  name  of  J.  &  J. 
Harper,  in  a  little  building  long  since  vanished  in 
Dover  Street.  From  this  humble  beginning  rose 
the  House  of  Harper,  which  published  the  writings 
of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Trollope,  Wilkie  Collins, 
and  Macaulay.  Harper's  Magazine,  which  was 
started  in  1850,  has  always  been  known  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  literature.  The  publication  of 
Harper's  Weekly  followed  on  January  3,  1857; 
Harper's  Bazaar  ten  years  afterward,  in  November, 
1867.  A  number  of  hitherto  unpublished  letters 
from  greater  and  lesser  literary  persons  are  in- 
cluded in  this  volume.  They  throw  many  interest- 
ing sidelights  on  the  relation  of  publisher  and 
author  and  give  considerable  detail  about  many  of 
Harpers'  finest  publications.  The  material  is 
arranged  with  taste  and  the  text  has  been  written 
by  Mr.  J.  Henry  Harper,  with  a  restraint  that 
gives  a  serious  historical  value  to  the  work.  It  is 
illustrated  with  reproductions  from  old  photo- 
graphs. 

An   unusually  entertaining  volume  of  reminis- 
cences is  Mr.  \\'illiam  H.  Rideing's  "  Many  Celebri- 
ties and  a  Few  Others."^    Because  of 
Re^olfect'ions    '^'^  occupation  as  an  editor  and  lit- 
erary ambassador,  Mr.  Rideing  has 
all  his  life  been  brought  into  contact  with  eminent 
writers,   both   in  America  and   in  England.     The 
charm  of  his  memoirs,  however,  depends  not  en- 
tirely on  the  eminence  of  the  authors  who  figure  in 
the  book.      Some  of  the  most  interesting  of   Mr. 
Rideing's    chapters   are    those    that    describe    the 
semi-Bohemian  literary  and  journalistic  life  of  New 
York  in  the  early  seventies. 

HISTORICAL  WORKS 

Some  of  us  may  have  overlooked  the  fact  that 
Charles   Francis   Adams,    of    Massachusetts,    was 

brevetted  Brigadier-General  of  Vol- 
Histor^n'      unteers,  near  the  close  of  the  Civil 

War,  for  gallant  and  meritorious 
services,  but  no  one,  after  reading  his  "Studies, 
Military  and  Diplomatic,""  and  particularly  the 
military  papers, — "The  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill," 
"Battle  of  Long  Island,"  "Washington  and  Caval- 
ry," "The  Revolutionary  Campaign  of  1777,"  and 
"The  Battle  of  New  Orleans," — can  doubt  that 
quite  apart  from  his  own  experience  of  the  soldier's 
life  this  descendant  of  Presidents  has  studied  the 
science  of  war  to  some  purpose.  As  a  writer. 
General  Adams  is  never  dull  and  never  restrained 
by  any  fear  of  consequences  from  opposing  the 
conventional    and    prevailing   views   of    historical 

*  The  House  of  Harper.     By  J.  Henry  Harper.      Harper 
&  Bros.     090  pp.     $3. 

'  Many  Celebrities  and  a  Few  Others.      By  William  H. 
Rideing.     Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.    335  pp..  ill.    $2..''>0. 

6  Studies,  Military  and  Diplomatic.     By  Charles  Francis 
Adams.    Macmillan.    424  pp.    $2.50. 
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events  or  personages.  When  collision  with  these 
conventional  ideas  and  preconceptions  is  threat- 
ened, it  is  not  the  General's  habit  to  dodge.  In 
his  attempt  to  appraise  the  military  abilities  of 
Washington,  General  Adams  has  run  counter  to  a 
host  of  long-accepted  and  hitherto  undisputed 
notions  of  Washington's  generalship  that  have  come 
down  to  us  as  inheritance,  along  with  the  many 
shiploads  of  furniture  that  was  said, — and  be- 
lieved,—to  have  come  over  in  the  Mayflower.  The 
figure  that  General  Adams  presents  to  us  as  that  of 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  of  the  Revolu- 
tion is  not  a  complete  picture,  but  in  so  far  as  it 
ascribes  human  limitations  and  weaknesses  to 
Washington  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  are  of 
the  sort  that  might  not  unnaturally  be  looked  for  in 
a  personality  of  Washington's  period  and  environ- 
ment. In  his  essays  on  "  The  Ethics  of  Secession," 
"Some  Phases  of  the  Civil  War,"  and  "Lee's  Cen- 
tennial," (ieneral  Adams  is  on  surer  ground  be- 
cause he  is  writing  of  matters  that  had  come,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  within  the  range  of  his  per- 
sonal knowledge,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
two  diplomatic  studies, — "An  Historical  Resid- 
uum" and  "Queen  Victoria  and  the  Civil  War," 
in  both  of  which  the  writer  draws  upon  the  papers 
of  his  father,  the  American  Minister  to  England. 

One  of  the  strongest  believers  among  English- 
men in  the  qualities  and  great  future  of  the  Rus- 
sian people  is  the  Hon.  Maurice 
View  or'nirs^a  Bering,  for  many  years  a  member 
ot  the  British  diplomatic  service, 
and  correspondent  in  Manchuria  of  the  London 
Morning  Post  during  the  Russo-Japanese  war. 
Mr.  Baring  has  written  a  book  on  "The  Russian 
People. "1  The  growth  of  the  Russians  toward  real 
nationhood,  he  says,  "reads  like  a  fairy  tale  and 
contains  the  whole  morality  of  fairy  land,  namely, 
that  the  weak  gets  the  better  of  the  strong."  The 
undercurrents  of  Russian  national  life  antl  the 
influence  of  physical  and  geographical  conditions 
on  Russian  history  are  very  well  known  to  Mr. 
Baring,  and  these  factors  in  Russia's  progress  he 
sets  forth  convincingly  and  comprehensively.  The 
Russian  revolution,  not  yet  completed,  he  calls  "a 
great  exaggerated  melodrama."  The  whys,  hows, 
whats,  and  wherefores  of  this  melodrama,  as  well  as 
the  scenes  and  actors,  become  vivid  to  the  reader's 
view.     Four  maps  accompany  the  text. 

Dr.  Donald  Macmillan  has  endeavored  to  do  for 

Scottish  history  what  the  late  J.  R.  Green  did  for 

English — ^to  portray  in  graphic  and 

History        entertaining  narrative  the  evolution 

of  a  nation.     His  book,   "A  Short 

History  of  the  Scottish  People,"^  deals  largely  with 

men,  with    strife   among   the    great  personalities, 

rather  than  with  economic  or  political  forces,  the 

author  holding  that  human  leaders  of  movements 

embody  in  themselves  the  character  and  scope  of 

such  movements. 

SOCIOLOGY  AND    ECONOMICS 

Writing   of   the  un))opularity  among  American 
lawyers  and  judges,  of  such  proposals  as  the  in- 
come tax  one  of  the  best  known  of  our 
Democracy     economists  has   recently  remarked: 
"These  [the  lawyers  and  judges]  are 
recruited  from  the  well-to-do  class,  have  its  preju- 
dices, and  do  not  often  rise  above  its  ignorance  of 
economic  principles  and  experience."     If  this  be 

>  The  Russian  People.  By  Maurice  Baring.  George  H. 
Doran  Co.     3G6  pp.     $.3.50. 

»  A  Short  History  of  the  Scottish  People.  Bv  Donald 
Macmillan.    ^ieorge  H.  Doran  Co.    484  pp.    $3. 


true,  a  careful  reading  of  Dr.  Walter  E.  Weyl's  new 
book  on  "The  New  Democracy  "*  may  be  unhesi- 
tatingly recommended  to  our  lawyers  and  judges. 
In  this  volume  Dr.  Wejl  describes,  illustrates,  and 
analyzes  certain  political  and  economic  tendencies 
in  the  United  States.  He  shows  how  the  evolution 
of  an  American  plutocracy  has  been  related  to  our 
national  growth  from  the  beginning.  In  the  sec- 
ond portion  of  |iis  work  he  defines  the  new  social 
spirit  abroad  in  America,  and  shows  how  the  devel- 
opment of  classes  among  us  acts  and  reacts  upon 
American  democracy.  .\ny  representati\'e  of  the 
old  American  conservatism,  who  has  been  horrified 
by  the  nation-wide  movement  for  the  initiative, 
referendum,  and  recall  in  our  political  machinery, 
would  do  well  to  read  Dr.  Weyl's  essay  with  much 
care.  He  will  find  in  it  a  very  sane  and  clear  ex- 
position of  the  underlying  tendencies  in  our  econ- 
omic life,  of  which  these  political  movements  are 
the  outward  expression. 

Meanwhile,  the  American  who  regards  the  social 
reforms  now  advocated  in  this  country  as  in  any 
degree    radical    would    do    well    to 

Awakening 


England's      g^^-jy  jyi^   p^^^y  Alden's  account  of 
"Democratic  England."*     Mr.  .\ld- 


en's  experience  as  a  settlement  worker  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  British  House  of  Commons  entitles  him  to 
speak  with  authority  concerning  the  social  and 
economic  problems  of  his  country.  Many  of  these 
problems,  moreover,  are,  or  soon  will  be,  pressing 
for  a  solution  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  England. 
Mr.  Alden's  chapters  on  "The  Child  and  the 
State,"  "The  Problem  of  the  Unemployed," 
"The  Problem  of  Old  Age,"  "The  Problem  of 
Housing  the  Poor,"  and  "Municipal  Ownership" 
are  full  of  suggestions  to  the  American  reformer. 
His  study  of  the  Lloyd-George  insurance  scheme 
shows  what  a  tremendous  advance  has  been  made 
by  the  British  Government  in  the  direction  of 
social  reform  within  the  past  few  yea?s. 

A  treatise  on  "The  National  Land  System,  1785- 

1820,"*  by  Dr.  Payson  Jackson  Treat,  of  Stanford 

University,  shows  how  the  national 

^^Land^'"^  public  lands  passed  into  private 
ownership  during  the  first  great 
period  of  our  land  system.  This  was  the  era  of  the 
credit  system,  the  operation  of  which  is  [ully 
described  by  Dr.  Treat.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
01  the  present  interest  in  this  subject,  it  is,  as  Dr. 
Treat  points  out,  closely  related  to  some  of  the 
most  interesting  pha.ses  of  our  national  history. 
"Without  some  knowledge  of  the  land  system, 
a  study  of  the  Westward  movement  would  be  only 
superficial,  and  a  large  part  of  the  history  of  the 
West  must  be  written  in  terms  of  the  land." 

Until  recently  it  would  never  ha\e  occurred  to  an 

American  economist  to  develop  a  system  of  rural 

economics,  just  as  the  existence  of 

Economics  on  anything  like  a  rural  problem  in  this 

the  r  arm  .1         1  i-  1    •.. 

country  has  been  discovered,  it  may 

almost  be  said,  within  the  past  decade.  The 
.\merican  people  has  been  too  busy  fostering  the 
growth  of  manufactures  and  the  building  up  of  big 
cities  to  direct  its  energies  toward  the  solution  of 
problems  affecting  what  has  always  been  acknowl- 
edged to  be  its  greatest  industry,  viz.,  agriculture. 
Within  the  past  few  years,  howe^-er,  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  have  begun  offering  courses  on  rural 
economics,  and  the  latest  evidence  of  the  wide- 
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spread  interest  in  this  subject  is  the  publication  of 
a  compact  manual  by  Prof.  Thomas  N.  Carver,  of 
Harvard.  In  this  work^  after  giving  an  historical 
sketch  of  modern  agriculture,  Professor  Carver  pro- 
ceeds to  discuss  factors  of  agricultural  production, 
the  distribution  of  the  agricultural  income,  and  the 
various  problems  of  rural  social  life.  He  has  pur- 
posely emphasized  the  public  and  social  aspects  of 
the  subject  rather  than  the  purely  business  aspects. 
Professor  F.  H.  King,  who  died  at  Madison, 
Wis.,  in  August  last,  had  held  the  Chair  of  Agricul- 
tural Physics  in  the  University  of 
^^pTr^lLst^^  Wisconsin,  and  had  also  been  Chief 
of  Division  of  Soil  Management  in 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  As 
the  author  of  "The  Soil,"  "Irrigation  and  Drain- 
age," and  other  works  of  great  practical  benefit  to 
the  American  farmer,  Professor  King  had  won  for 
himself  a  place  that  will  not  easily  be  filled.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  had  just  made  ready  for 
the  press  an  account  of  his  observations  in  China, 
Korea,  and  Japan,  entitled  "  Farmers  of  Forty  Cen- 
turies."^ This  work  has  now  been  published  by 
Professor  King's  widow.  The  lessons  that  may  l)e 
learned  by  the  Western  farmer  from  the  agricul- 
tural experience  of  the  Far  East  relate  chiefly  to  the 
various  forms  of  intensive  farming  which  have  made 
possible  the  maintenance,  in  the  Orient,  of  vast 
populations,  and  which  display,  in  most  respects, 
an  efficiency  that  has  never  been  attained  by 
farmers  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Because 
our  soil  is  fertile  and  comparatively  new,  while  our 
l)opulation  per  acre  is  still  relatively  small,  we  are 
wont  to  boast  unduly  of  the  success  of  American 
agriculture.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  when 
it  comes  to  the  question  of  maintaining  the  fertility' 
of  the  land  we  still  have  much  to  learn.  While  wc 
are  only  beginning  to  study  the  conservation  of 
natural  resources,  the  dense  populations  of  the  Far 
East  have  had  this  problem  before  them  for  cen- 
turies. Whether  or  not  we  adopt  their  precise 
methods,  we  should  at  least  be  able  to  learn  some- 
thing from  their  experience.  Professor  King  ob- 
served carefully  and  profitably  because  he  went  to 
the  Orient  with  certain  definite  things  in  mind,  and 
with  questions  already  formulated.  What  he 
learned  there  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  use- 
fulness to  the  American  farmer. 

Professor  Walter  Dill  Scott,  who  has  made  im- 
portant contributions  to  the  psychology  of  adver- 
tising, has  turned  his  attention  to 

Business       ^j^g   subject   of   business   efficiency, 
Krnciency  ,     ,      ■"  ,     .  .  .  -'. ' 

and  the  result  is  an  mtcrestmg  vol- 
ume entitled  "Increasing  Human  Efficiency  in 
Business."'  As  the  various  instrumentalities  for 
increasing  human  efficiency.  Professor  Scott  con- 
siders in  successive  chapters  imitation,  competition, 
loyalty,  concentration,  wages  and  pleasure. 

Mr.  Charles  Edward  Russell  has  written  a  de- 
fense of  business,  both  big  and  little,  particularly 
from    a    Socialist    point    of    view. 
Defended       ^^^-    Russell's   chief   efTort    in    this 
volume*  is  to  show  that  under  Social- 
ism all  business  would  have  freedom  to  develop  for 
the  common  good,  and  that  all  motives  for  dishon- 
esty in  business  would  be  eliminated.     The  facts 
in  our  recent  history  that  are  freciuently  cited  to 
show  the  necessity  of  regulation  and  restriction 

>  Principlesof  Rural  Economics.,  By  Thomas  N.  Carver. 
Ginn  &  Co.     386  pp.      $1.30. 

«  Farmers  of  Forty  Centuries.  By  F.  H.  King.  Madi- 
son. Wisconsin:   Mrs.  P.  H.  King.     441  pp.,  ill.     $2.50. 

'  Increasing  Human  Efficiency  in  Business.  By  Walter 
Dill  Scott.     Macmillan.     339  pp.     $1.2.5. 

•  Business  the  Heart  of  the  Nation.  By  Charles  Edward 
Bussell.     John  Lane  Co.    291pp.    $1.50. 


become,  under  Mr.  Russell's  hands,  so  many  argu- 
ments for  the  socialistic  state.  In  short,  as  Mr. 
Russell  puts  it,  we  are  continually  condemning 
business  for  doing  the  ver>-  things  that  are  neces- 
sary to  society. 

Dr.  Scott  Nearing's  study  of  federal  wage  statis- 
tics^ goes  to  show  that  many  American  workingmen 
are  now  unable  to  maintain  an  effi- 
UvTng"       cient   standard  of   living.      Figures 
seem  to  show  that  three-fourths  of 
the  adult  males   and   nineteen-twentieths   of  the 
adult  females  employed  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  are 
actually  earning  less  than  six  hundred  dollars  a 
year. 

"The  Modern  Railroad, "•'  by  Edward  Hunger- 
ford,  is  an  intensely  realistic  and  almost  dramatic 
portrayal  of  the  many  intricate  proc- 
'^ -'^"f^'"^  e§scs  and  details  that  are  summed 
up  m  the  term  railroad  operation. 
This  writer  is  very  slightly  concerned  with  the  the- 
ories of  railroading,  or  of  railroad  management,  and 
(|uestions  of  railroad  finance  and  government  con- 
trol he  leaves  to  other  authorities.  But  his  book 
is  an  excellent  popular  compendium  of  the  ap- 
proved railroad  practice  of  to-da>',  including  the 
l)uilding  of  tracks  and  bridges,  the  development  of 
terminals,  the  handling  of  traffic,  and,  in  general,  a 
thousand  and  one  matters  that  are  continually 
passing  under  the  eye  of  railroad  officials,  high  and 
low,  but  only  a  portion  of  which  come  within  the 
ken  of  the  traveling  public.  The  railroad  man  will 
find  the  book  interesting,  not  merely  for  what  it 
tells  about  his  o'wn  special  duties,  but  still  more  be- 
cause of  the  information  that  it  gives  about  other 
fields  of  railroad  operation,  with  which  he  has  a 
less  familiar  acquaintance. 

A  calm   discussion   of  the   constitutionality   of 
some   of  the  social   reform   measures   now   advo- 
cated in  this  and  other  countries  is 

'^andp"rogres's°"r>^''*'^"'^'''y  helpful  at  this  time. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
desirability  or  expediency  of  these  measures,  it  is 
most  important  that  we  should  know  definitely 
whether  or  not  the  Constitution  as  it  stands  is  an 
obstacle  to  their  adoption.  Professor  Frank  J. 
Goodnow,  in  "Social  Reform  and  the  Constitu- 
tion,"' examines  those  American  court  decisions 
which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  political  and 
.social  reforms  that  are  now  prominently  before  the 
country.  He  concludes  that  the  recall,  and  prob- 
ably the  initiative  and  referendum  as  well,  are  con- 
stitutional from  the  point  of  view  of  the  federal 
Constitution.  Again,  he  finds  in  the  Constitution 
no  obstacle  to  a  policy  of  government  ownership  on 
the  part  of  cither  a  State  or  the  I'nited  States  Gov- 
ernment. So  also  regarding  anti-trust  legislation 
so-called.  On  the  whole,  one  would  infer  from 
Professor  Goodnow's  analysis  that  the  more  impor- 
tant reforms  now  under  discussion  might  be  en- 
acted into  law  without  doing  violence  to  the  Con- 
stitution. He  carefully  refrains  from  passing  judg- 
ment on  the  merits  of  these  several  propositions. 
A  final  chapter  is  devoted  to  "The  Attitude  of  the 
Courts  towards  Measures  of  Social  Reform."  In 
this  the  author  pleads  for  a  persistent  criticism  of 
those  decisions  which  "evince  a  tendency  to  regard 
the  Constitution  as  a  document  to  be  given  the 
same  meaning  at  all  times  and  under  all  conditions, 

'  Wages   in   the   United   States,    1908-1910.      By   Scott 
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and  which  fail  to  appreciate  that  the  courts  in  our 
system  of  government  have  been  accorded  a  really 
political  function,  and  that,  with  our  Constitution 
in  the  position  in  which  it  actually  is,  courts  should 
not  absolutely  block  change  although  they  may 
quite  properly  limit  the  rate  at  which  it  may  pro- 
ceed." 

With  considerable  breadth  of  historical  perspec- 
tive, Vida  Dutton  Scudder,  professor  at  Wellesley 
College,  offers  a  book  to  show  the 
Socialism  and  probable  effect  of  Socialism  on  indi- 
the  Individual    ^ ■  ,       ,     ,  ,       i      c-i  •  .1 

vidual  character/     She  reviews  the 

whole  social  problem  in  this  country  with  masterly 
scholarship  and  brilliant  execution;  the  book  is  not 
solely  for  the  Socialistic  theorist,  but  for  all  who 
desire  to  study  citizenship.  Miss  Scudder,  believ- 
ing that  "charity  begins  at  home,"  brings  Socialistic 
doctrines  to  a  close  application  to  personal  charac- 
ter in  its  relation  to  the  arraignment  of  industrial 
conditions  by  Socialism.  The  book  is  written  with 
great  fluency  and  vigor,  and  if  the  social  millennium, 
as  outlined  by  the  author,  does  not  appear,  it  will 
only  be  that  the  end  of  Socialistic  doctrine  is  to 
obviate  the  necessity  for  Socialism.  The  teachings 
of  this  book  are  not  dangerous  nor  unpleasantly 
militant.  The  author's  Socialism,  sifted  to  the  bot- 
tom, is  merely  the  positive  concern  for  public 
welfare  possessed  alike  by  Socialist  and  non-Social- 
ist, granted  a  fair  quality  of  mind  and  reason- 
able instincts.  Among  the  subjects  considered 
are  "Economic  Determinism,"  "Class-Conscious- 
ness," "The  Ethics  of  Inequality,"  "Socialism  and 
Theism,"  "The  Kingdom  of  God,"  and  "The 
Socialist  State."  The  political  economist  will  find 
obtruding  from  the  lines  of  this-  book  the  per- 
haps unconscious  belief  that  an  individualism 
under  certain  restraint,  and  not  Socialism  as  we 
now  comprehend  it,  will  finally  redeem  society. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION 

Nietzsche,  who  has  been  aptly  called  the  chief 
pessimistic  philosopher  produced  by  the  impact  of 
modern  science,  has  been  for  almost 
a  generation  now  a  name  to  conjure 
with.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however, 
that  most  of  those  who  have  denounced  or  exalted 
him  have  not  understood  him.  Alany  books  have 
been  written  under  the  inspiration  of  Nietzschism, 
and  to  exploit  his  ideas.  Now  we  have  Mr.  Paul 
Elmer  More,  editor  of  the  Nation,  and  author  of 
the  Shelburne  Essays,  bringing  out  a  clear  and 
vigorous  criticism  of  the  German  philosopher^. 
Mr.  More's  style  is  admirable  in  its  clarity  and 
balance.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  adds  much  to 
our  knowledge  of  Nietzsche.  His  analysis,  how- 
ever, serves  to  put  the  philosopher  more  clearly  in 
his  relation  to  modern  life. 

The  essays  of  "Ahad  Ha-'Am,"^  translated  from 

the  Hebrew  by  Leon  Simon,  deal  with  a  variety  of 

subjects   concerned    with   the   faith 

D^^Ki^o       and    the    theoretical    and    practical 
froDlems  ,  ,  ,.       ,  t       .  t  1 

problems    01     the    Jewish     people. 

"Ahad  Ha-'Am"  is  pseudonym  of  Asher  Ginzberg 

and    translated    means — "one    of    the    people." 

Mr.  Ginzberg's  collected  essays  appeared  in  1894, 

published  in  three  volumes  under  the  title  of  "Al 

Parahat  Derahim."     The  essays  included  in  this 

volume  endeavor  to  interpret  the  Hebrew  spirit  of 

'  Socialism  and  Character.  By  Vida  Dutton  Scudder. 
HouKhton  Mifflin.     431  pp.     $1.50. 
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Co.     87  pp.     $1.  , 
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Nietzsche 
Analyzed 


to-day  as  it  exists  and  is  manifested  among  the 
wandering  Jewish  peoples  scattered  far  and  wide 
over  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  author  is  hopeful 
for  the  final  unification  of  the  Hebrew  race  by  a 
return  to  the  ancient  ideals  and  by  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  ancient  literature.  What  the  Jew  is 
morally  and  socially;  what  his  life  in  the  Ghetto, 
plus  the  freedom  of  the  Western  world  and  the 
emancipation  of  modern  life,  has  made  him,  is 
clearly  .stated.  The  essay  entitled  "The  Trans- 
Valuation  of  Values"  explains  the  attempt  that 
has  been  made  by  certain  Jewish  progressives  to 
trans- valuate  the  moral  values  of  their  religion  and 
overthrow  the  entire  historic  system  in  order  to  live 
comfortably  and  profitably  among  the  nations  and 
look  forward  to  a  national  re-birth.  "Ahad  Ha-' 
'Am  "  considers  this  doctrine  dangerous,  and  funda- 
mentally but  a  reiteration  of  Nietzsche's  philos- 
ophy of  the  Super-man,  the  "fair  beast,"  which 
exalts  physical  force  over  and  against  moral 
power.  These  essays  can  be  commended  to  those 
who  desire  to  have  a  clear  comprehension  of  the 
movement  of  Zionism. 

A  brief,  clear  and  cogent   presentation  of  the 
ideals  and  achievements  of  Judaism  has  been  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Abram  S.  Isaacs,  profes- 
The  Meaning  j  Semitics  at  the   New  York 

01  Judaism       it    .  .       ,      r\       ^ 

L  niversity.*     Dr.  Isaacs   goes  over 

much  the  same  ground,  of  course,  as  all  other 
champions  of  his  race  have  done.  He  has  a  direct 
and  non-contentious  way  of  putting  things,  how- 
ever, which  makes  his  little  volume  seem  unusuallj- 
fair  and  useful. 

M.  Paul  Sabatier  is  one  of  the  ripest  and  keenest 
of  French  writers  on  religious  and  philosophical 
subjects.  He  is  also  possessed  of  a 
Mo^d'irn°Frlnce  f  X'^  which  is  nourishing  and  stimu- 
lating. In  his  recent  work,  L  Orien- 
tation Religieuse  de  la  France  Actuelle,^  he  considers 
the  religious  attitude  of  present-day  France. 
Calmly  and  with  impressive  scholarship,  M.  Saba- 
tier cites  the  facts  and  forces  that  are  to-day  deter- 
mining what  religious  point  of  view  the  young 
France  of  our  day  is  to  assume.  He  believes  that 
the  religious  spirit  is  not  dead  in  France,  and  that 
it  is  feeling  its  way  toward  nobler  and  more  definite 
forms. 

Have  the  churches  placed  too  much  stress  on  the 
traditional  aspect  of  Jesus  as  the  "Man  of  Sor- 
rows"?    Mr.    Elmer   W.    Serl    pre- 
A  Joyous       sents  a  new  analysis  of  the  character 

Christianity         ^      ,        ^^    ,.,  •       l  •        ^     j         htu 

of  the  Galilean  in  his  study,  1  he 
Laughter  of  Jesus. "^  He  has  not  been  governed  by 
preconceptions  nor  influenced  by  theology-  in  his 
portrayal  of  Jesus  as  a  man  joyous  among  men. 
Even  as  the  Brahmic  god,  Krishna,  came  dancing 
to  the  sound  of  lutes,  so  Jesus  came  with  mirth,  the 
"central  pensonage  in  the  joy  of  the  world."  It  is 
true  that  we  manufacture  with  mortal  chemistry' 
most  of  our  worries  and  miseries.  Our  lives  need 
the  fine  tempering  of  the  "poise  ofgayety."  God 
is  near  to  us  when  we  are  sorrowful,  but  perhaps  if 
we  rightly  understand  Him,  He  is  even  nearer  to  us 
in  our  purest  happiness  and  in  our  laughter.  His 
merriment  at  Cana  was  as  god-like  as  His  agony 
upon  the  Cross.  Mr.  Serl  thinks  that  a  complete 
understanding  of  Jesus  as  a  man-divine,  our  Elder 
Brother,  will  make  an  end  to  all  vicarious  life  by 
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making  every  man  his  own  vicar.  The  chapters 
entitled  "A  Spiritual  Rustic"  and  "The  Vanishing 
Point  of  a  Vicarious  Life"  are  filled  with  the  dy- 
namics of  practical  Christianity. 

Books  on  religious  topics  and  phases  of  religious 

life  and  thought  that  are  likely  to  have  a  popular 

appeal    are    not    coming    from    the 

Aspects^f  press  in  large  numbers.  Once  in  a 
while,  however,  there  appears  a 
work  on  the  actual  experiences  of  human  souls  in 
their  wrestle  with  the  problem  of  sin  and  redemp- 
tion. We  noticed  in  these  pages,  some  months 
ago,  Mr.  Harold  Begbie's  "Twice  Born  Men," 
which  was  a  vivid,  stirring  recital  of  actual  "con- 
versions." Mr.  Begbie's  book  "Souls  in  Action," 
recently  published,  covered  much  the  same  ground, 
and  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.  He  now 
gives  us  "Other  Sheep,"  which  he  subtitles  "A 
Missionary  Companion  to  'Twice  Born  Men.'" 
No  one,  the  author  says,  who  has  discussed  religion 
with  the  peoples  of  India  "can  hesitate  a  single 
moment  to  believe  that  Christ  is  as  able  to  call  the 
East  as  He  is  able  to  save  and  maintain  the  West." 
The  religion  is  not  only  "suitable"  to  India,  but 
the  Hindus  are  ready  for  it.  "Other  sheep  I  have 
which  are  not  of  this  fold" — in  these  words,  ad- 
dressed to  St.  John,  he  finds  the  title  of  his  book, 
which  is  a  very  graphic,  stimulating  accourit  of 
missionary  effort  in  the  Far  East,  particularly  in 
India.  Another  volume  of  the  same  general  con- 
tent, although  addressed  to  the  "heathen"  at 
home,  is  Mr.  Charles  A.  Starr's  "The  Underworld 
and  the  Upper."  The  characters,  chiefly  in  the 
lower  social  strata  of  New  York,  were  known  per- 
sonally to  the  author.  There  is  an  introduction  by 
William  Jennings  Bryan.  Among  the  other  \ol- 
umes  on  subjects  of  a  religious  or  ethical  character 
which  are  worth  noting  are:  the  fourth  volume, 
considering  subjects  through  the  letter  D,  of  the 
"  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics,"  edited  by 
James  Hastings,  and  published  by  Clark  of  Edin- 
burgh (imported  by  Scribncrs);  "Dynamic  Chris- 
tianity" (Eaton  &  Mains),  by  Levi  Gilbert,  which 
emphasizes  the  mystical  element  in  Christianity; 
"Free  Will  and  Human  Responsibility"  (Macmil- 
lan),  a  philosophical  argument  by  Dr.  Herman  H. 
Home;  "The  Theology  of  a  Preacher"  (Eaton  & 
Mains),  by  Lynn  Harold  Hough,  in  which  the 
author  announces  that  he  will  not  apologize  for  the 
unusual  fact  of  having  considered  theology  in  a 
devotional  mood;  "Astrology  and  Religion  Among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans"  (Putnams),  by  Dr. 
Franz  Cumont,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Belgium; 
"Israel's  Prophets"  (Ncale),  by  Dr.  George  L. 
Petrie,  in  which  the  author  has  attempted  to 
"shatter  the  steel  engraving  portraits  that  have  so 
long  misrepresented  the  great  personalities  of  the 
Old  Testament";  "  Business  and  Kingdom  Come" 
(Forbes),  by  Frank  Crane — "a  statement  of  the 
human  side  of  a  big  business  concern";  and  a  third 
edition  of  George  Lansing  Raymond's  "Modern 
Fishers  of  Men"  (Putnams)  "the  various  sets, 
sects,  and  sexes  of  Chart\'ille  Community," 
originally  published  in  1879. 

AMONG   THE   ESSAYISTS 

Was  Puritanism  right  or  wrong  in  its  definition 

of  morals?     Mr.  Clarence   Meily's  essay  on  Puri- 

tanism^  is  dedicated  to  "that  sorely 

^""moIIi^  ^""^  betrayed  and  somewhat  bedraggled 

goddess   Liberty,"   with  whom  the 

author  confesses  he  has  but  scant  acquaintance. 


Classical 
Topics 


'  Puritanism.    By  Clarence  Meily. 
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It  is  not  so  much  a  book  for  the  hide-bound  Puritan, 
securely  entrenched  in  his  wholesome  righteous- 
ness, as  it  is  a  book  for  the  non-Puritan  who  needs 
ballast  against  the  winds  of  his  variable  inclina- 
tions. We  are  still  persuaded  that  if  a  choice  must 
come  between  Puritanism  and  that  which  is  op- 
posed to  Puritanism,  we  must  abide  by  the  severer 
standards  that  give  quality  to  our  characters.  To 
the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  to-day,  even  the  sense  of 
beaut)'  is  still  inwrought  with  the  sanctity  of  spirit 
that  has  from  the  beginning  been  the  triumphant 
force  of  Puritanism.  Mr.  Meily  conceives  our 
morality  in  a  pragmatic  spirit,  as  proceeding  in  an 
orderly  and  systematic  evolution  toward  a  just  and 
perfect  social  order.  Puritanism  in  its  sense  of 
moral  restriction  must  be  discarded  by  the  human 
understanding.  It  has  served  its  purpose  as  a  great 
revolutionary  impulse  that  renewed  the  spirit  of 
man,  but  it  cannot  be  consistently  retained  to  test 
the  validity  of  our  morals  for  all  time.  The  asceti- 
cism of  Puritanism  resembles  that  terrible  beetle 
which,  foiled  of  its  pre)',  turns  and  devours  itself. 
Asceticism  never  saved  anyone  from  "the  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devil."  On  the  contrary,  it  bound  the 
soul  completely  to  the  constant  realization  of  the 
bondage  of  the  flesh.  The  gist  of  the  discussion  is 
"that  so  far  as  specific  moral  precept  is  concerned, 
finality  will  ever  remain  unattainable;  shifting 
human  relations  will  ever  require  new  statements." 
Mr.  Meily  has  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  mod- 
ern German  doctrine  of  Monism. 

A  book  that  richly  rewards  the  reader  is  a  ^•olume 
of  "  Harvard  Essays  "^  containing  a  cluster  of  eight 
monographs  upon  classical  subjects, 
written  by  the  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  Department  of  Classics 
at  Harvard  University.  Mr.  George  Chase,  the 
gifted  Assistant  Professor  of  Archaeology,  dis- 
cusses the  "New  Criticism  of  Roman  Art,"  tracing 
the  separate  features  of  Roman  Art  to  their  Greek 
prototypes,  bringing  to  notice  the  work  that  may 
be  directly  traced  to  strictly  Roman  feeling  and 
Roman  conceptions.  "Ovid  and  the  Spirit  of 
Metamorphosis,"  by  Charles  Edward  Rand,  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  at  Harvard,  is  an  appreciation  of  the 
neglected  Roman  poet,  Ovid,  with  an  analysis  of 
the  strong  influence  this  poet  exerted  upon  Chaucer 
and  Shakespeare.  "Plato  and  Pragmatism,"  by 
Charles  D.  Parker,  will  interest  those  who  are  read- 
ers of  Plato  and  William  James.  Dr.  Moore's 
"Greek  and  Latin  Ascetic  Tendencies"  is  of  un- 
usual erudition,  and  Professor  Smyth's  essay,"  Con- 
ceptions of  Greek  Immortality,"  is  a  most  brilliant 
contribution  to  philosophical  literature.  The 
Hellene's  answer  to  the  obstinate  question:  "  Cease 
they  to  love  and  move  and  breathe  and  speak  who 
die?"  is  set  fortli  in  the  various  forms  it  issued  from 
the  Hellenic  mind.  The  answer  of  the  Greeks  to 
this  question  is  still  the  dependence  of  the  western 
world,  namely,  that  quickened  by  some  diviner 
knowledge  than  we  may  attain  in  our  mortal  life, 
we  pass  through  the  gates  of  death  to  attain  to  the 
Supreme  Good. 

"Death"'  is  the  subject  of -the  latest  essay  by 

Maurice  Maeterlinck:  What  is  it;  into  what  realm 

of  conscious  or  unconscious  life  shall 

Maeterlinck's         1^    hurled  b^•it,and  what  are  the 

Views  01  Death  ,,.,..  ,-       ',  r     1 

probabilities  that  the  ego  can  find 

nucleus  after  nucleus  and  develop  itself  throughout 
eternity?     By  a  certain  refraction  of  identity  and  a 

2  Harvard  Essays.  Edited  by  Herbert  Weir  Smyth. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    2.34  pp.    $2.2.'>. 

s  Death.  By  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  Dodd,  Mead  Co. 
IOC  pp.     $1. 
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consideration  of  that  which  we  do  know  concerning 
death,  Maeterlinck  turns  our  very  doubts  and  mis- 
givings into  comforters.  ' '  Since  we  have  been  able 
to  acquire  our  present  consciousness,  why  should  it 
be  impossible  for  us  to  acquire  another?  It  is  pos- 
sible that  our  loftiest  wishes  of  to-day  will  become 
the  law  of  our  future  development."  Death,  the 
thought  of  death,  envelops  us  in  terror  because  it 
brings  to  us  the  one  sorrow  of  the  mind-powerless- 
ness,  and  all  our  acquired  knowledge  has  but 
helped  us  to  die  in  greater  pain  than  the  animals. 
The  author  does  not  attempt  to  solve  the  mystery 
of  death  in  this  essay;  he  offers  a  series  of  limpid, 
crystalline  suggestions  that  soothe  and  allay  the 
distress  that  is  caused  by  the  contemplation  of 
physical  dissolution.  He  would  consider  death  as 
the  open  sea,  the  "Glorious  Adventure,"  a  form  of 
life  we  do  not  yet  understand.  A  photogravure  of 
a  portrait  of  Maeterlinck  is  used  as  a  frontispiece. 
If  you  read  Haeckcl  you  will  find  much  food 
in  Mr.  William  A.  Cheney's  book,  "Can  We  Be 

Sure  of  Mortality?"^  If  you  do  not 
^"^MortaUt"^?  "'^ ^*^^*^   Haeckel,   you   will  enjoy  this 

book  and  incidentally  learn  much  of 
the  Haeckelian  theories  by  reading  it.  The  author 
is  an  ex-judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  California, 
and  the  volume  carries  the  sub-title  of  "A  Lawyer's 
Brief."  It  states  with  convincing  argument  the 
case  for  the  defendant  against  the  theory  of 
Haeckel's  Monistic  philosophy,  that  the  "soul  of 
man  is  the  collective  title  for  the  sum  total  of  the 
activities  of  his  cerebral  cells. "  The  very  gracioiis- 
ness  of  life  urges  Mr.  Cheney  to  present  that  which 
he  considers  to  be  proof  of  its  continuity  in  individ- 
ualized expression.  The  strange,  reverberating 
chamber  of  the  human  mind  cannot  be  merely  the 
infinitesimal  point  of  condensation  from  the  ether 
possessed  of  the  "inherent,  primitive  properties  of 
substance."  He  turns  the  question  of  immortality 
squarely  around  and  considers  life  from  the  opposite 
point  of  view,  asking  Haeckel  (whom  he  frankly 
dubs  an  "atheist"),  if  he  does,  even  by  his  ponder- 
ous and  complex  Monistic  System,  prove  that  we 
can  be  sure  of  the  material  world  as  such.  Mr. 
Cheney  has  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  theories 
of  William  James  as  presented  in  "The  Pluralistic 
Universe,"  and  back  of  James  he  has  drawn  argu- 
ment from  the  profound  propositions  of  Spinoza 
regarding  individuality.  This  book  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  thoughtful  person  who  finds  leisure 
to  consider  the  wonders  of  the  spiritual  force  of 
the  universe  functioning  in  man.  The  basis  is  of 
course  the  belief  that  "the  individual  life  survives 
the  wreck  of  the  physical  body." 

VOLUMES   OF  VERSE 

If  you  can  transport  yourself  out  of  a  world  of 
health  and  activity  to  the  four  gray  walls  of  a  room 
in  a  Franciscan  hospital,  you  will 
find  the  .setting  for  Grace  Fallow 
Norton's  volume  of  poems — "Little 
Grey  Songs  from  St.  Joseph's. "*  They  are  reminis- 
cent of  the  author's  painful  hospital  experience  and 
are  filled  with  intimate  sympathy  for  the  social 
problems  of  working  girls.  As  poesy,  they  are 
simple,  beautiful,  and  reverent  of  spirit,  little  sing- 
ing companions  to  all  who  can  in  their  hearts  feel 
another's  need.  The  poem  "The  Burden  of  Love 
Ungiven''  is  fit  to  rank  with  Jean  Ingelow's  "Song 
of  Seven"  in  its  poetical  merit.     Every  line  of  the 

»  Can  We  Be  Sure  of  Mortality?  By  AVilliam  A;  Cheney. 
Roger  Bros.    204  pp.     81. 

«  Little  Grey  Songs  from  St.  Joseph's.  By  Grace  Fallow 
Norton.    Hotighton  Mifflin  Co.    78  pp.    $l. 
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book  is  filled  with  intuitive,  poetic  insight  that 
renders  the  reading  of  the  poems  a  rare  pleasure. 

Walt  Whitman  often  quoted  the  following  say- 
ing: "Virtue,"  said  Marcus  Aurelius,  "what  is  it 
— only  the  living   and   enthusiastic 

byWhUmaT  Sympathy  with  Nature?"     In  "The 

Dy  wmtman  ^^^^^^^  p:arth,"»  Mr.  Waldo  Browne 
has  selected  out-of-door  scenes  and  thoughts  from 
the  writings  of  the  "Good  Gray  Poet."  The  old 
conception  of  Whitman,  the  pagan,  died  a  natural 
death  years  ago;  we  arc  no  longer  so  provincial  as 
to  be  misled  by  his  curious  modes  of  expression. 
Now  we  perceive  the  man  of  simplicity  and  recti- 
tude, the  poet-soul  "tenoned  and  mortised  in 
granite."  Once  Whitman  planned  a  great  Nature 
poem,  but  his  thoughts  spun  on  in  short  verses  and 
mere  jottings,  and  the  poem  was  never  given  to  the 
world  with  any  coherence  of  form.  This  Nature 
poem  Mr.  Browne  has  sifted  from  the  works  of  the 
poet,  from  his  meditations  on  earth  and  air  and  sea 
and  sky,  with  the  endless  pageant  of  mortal  men 
flowing  past  him  into  the  future.  The  very  flux 
of  life  now  so  evident  in  the  western  world  was  con- 
ceived by  Whitman  before  it  had  scarcely  begun. 
John  Burroughs  has  written  the  introduction  for 
this  volume  in  a  spirit  of  love  and  appreciation. 
The  prose  is  taken  from  "Specimen  Days"  and  the 
verse  mostly  from  "Leaves  of  Grass."  A  rare  and 
beautiful  portrait  of  the  poet  in  sepia  is  given  as  a 
frontispiece.  It  is  published  in  convenient  form,  a 
jjocket-book  for  the  "jug  of  wine  and  wilderness" 
days. 

"From  the  Four  Winds''^  is  the  appropriate  title 

given   by  John   Phillips  Mcakin  to  a  volume  of 

"quaint  and   helpful   poems"  with 

Newspaper     ^1,;^^    he   as   a   public   reader   had 

Foetry  ,  ,        i    ,-    ,         it  i 

moved  and  delighted  thou.sands. 
Some  standard  favorites  are  reprinted;  but  the 
greater  number  of  the  poems  are  of  that  class  of 
fugitive  bits  of  humor,  and  hope,  and  cheer  that 
make  up  the  poetical  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the 
newspaper  world.  The  fraternal  message  of  human 
brotherhood — the  central  theme  also  of  Mr.  Meak- 
in's  life — breathes  through  the  whole  collection. 

BOOKS  ABOUT  BIRDS  AND  INSECTS 

A  suggestive  collection  of  studies  on  birds  for 
home  and  school,  considering  sixty  common  birds 
of  our  Northern  latitudes,  with  full- 
page  colored  illustrations,  has  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  Herman  C.  de 
Groat.^  Most  of  these  birds  may  be  seen  in  parks 
and  woods  in  our  Eastern  American  cities,  and 
children  already  know  them.  The  text  is  help- 
fully written  and  brings  out  the  relation  of  these 
birds  and  their  habits  to  agriculture. 

"The  Life  and  Love  of  the  Insect," « by  J.  H. 
Fabre,  is  a  study  of  insect  life  written  with  the  gen- 
tleness and  the  profoimd  knowledge 
A  Homer  of    ^■^^^   alone  come  to  those  who   live 
Insects  ,  t  <  ■   I 

gently    and    work    with    unceasing 

patience.     Henri  Fabre  was  born  at  Scrignan  in 

Provence  in  the  year  1823  and  he  is  still  alive  and 

at  work.     Maeterlinck,  writing  of  this  "Insect's 

Homer,"  says:  "Fame  is  often  forgetful,  negligent, 

or  behindhand  or  unjust;  and  the  crowd  is  almost 

ignorant  of  J.  H.  Fabre,  who  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 

»  The  Rolling  Earth:  Selections  from  "Whitman.  "  Com- 
piled by  Waldo  Browne.  Introduction  by  John  Burroughs. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     222  pp.     $1. 

*  Prom  the  Pour  Winds.  By  John  Phillips  Meakin. 
Wa.--liington,  D.  C:   10  Ventosa.     ISO  pp.    $1.60. 

'  Bird  Studies  for  Home  and  School.  By  Herman  C.  de 
Groat.    Buffalo:   Herman  C\  de  Groat.     140  pp..  ill.    $2. 

•  The  Life  and  Love  of  the  In.scct.  ■  By  J.  Henri  Fabre. 
Macmillan  Company.     202  pp.     $1.7.">. 
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found  and  inventive  scholars  and  also  one  of  the 
purest  writers  and,  I  was  going  to  add,  one  of  the 
finest  poets  of  the  century  that  is  just  past." 
Fabre's  "Souvenirs  Entomologiques"  form  ten 
volumes.  The  present  book  is  a  translation  of  the 
greater  part  of  a  volume  of  selected  essays.  The 
chapters  are  devoted  to  the  life  and  habits  of  the 
Sacred  Beetle,  the  Spanish  Copris,  the  Onthophagi, 
the  Dung  Beetle,  the  Weevils,  the  Halicti,  the 
Leaf-Rollers,  the  Scorpions  and  other  inhabitants 
of  the  insect  kingdom.  The  pages  are  illustrated 
with  cuts  and  reproductions  from  photographs  of 
insect  phenomena  and  activity.  The  exquisite 
quality  of  the  philosophy  that  accompanies  M. 
Fabre's  entomological  work  may  be  judged  from 
the  following  paragraph  apropos  of  the  wars  of  the 
implacable  Halicti:  "Shall  we  never  behold  the 
realization  of  that  sublime  dream  which  is  sung  on 
Sundays  in  the  smallest  village  church,  'Gloria  in 
excelsis  Deo  et  in  terra  pax  hominibtis  boncB  vo- 
luntatis'} If  war  affected  humanity  alone,  per- 
haps the  future  would  have  peace  in  store  for  us, 
seeing  that  generous  minds  are  working  for  it  with 
might  and  main;  but  the  scourge  also  rages  in  the 
brute,  which  in  its  obstinate  ^vay  will  never  listen 
to  reason.  Once  the  evil  is  laid  down  as  a  general 
condition  it  perhaps  becomes  incurable.  Life  in 
the  future,  there  is  every  cause  to  fear,  will  be  what 
it  is  to-day,  a  perpetual  massacre. " 

REFERENCE  BOOKS 

The  Volume  of  the  "American  Year  Book,"  *  cov- 
ering 191 1,  is  even  more  satisfactory  as  a  work  of 
reference  than  its  predecessor.     The 

^  ^BoolT^^'^  material  is  subdivided  into  depart- 
ments, and  the  editing  is  supervised 
by  a  board  representing  thirty-eight  learned  and 
technical  societies,  which  insures  the  selection  of 
contributors  who  are  known  by  the  national  socie- 
ties to  be  interested  in  and  able  to  treat  authorita- 
tively the  subjects  assigned  them.  The  year's  de- 
velopments in  politics,  government,  economics, 
public  works,  industries,  science  and  engineering, 
and  "the  humanities"  (religion,  art,  music,  the 
drama,  literature,  and  education)  are  summarized, 
with  a  due  sense  of  proportion  and  a  fine  regard  for 
the  needs  of  the  literary  worker.  As  managing 
editor  of  the  "Year  Book,"  Mr.  Francis  G.  Wick- 
ware  succeeds  Mr.  S.  N.  D.  North,  who  has  been 
called  into  a  different  field  of  activity. 

"Who's  Who," — may   his  tribe   increase! — has 
invaded  the  field  of  science.     It  is  probably  a  fact 

Who's  Who  that  neither  the  original  English 
Among  "Who's  Who"  nor  its  American 
Scientists  namesake,  with  the  best  of  inten- 
tions, has  been  able  to  include  in  its  hospitable 
pages  all  the  men  of  science  who  deserved  a  place 
there.  Hereafter  we  shall  be  able  to  refer  to  an  in- 
ternational publication,—"  Who's  Who  in  Science,"^ 
• — which  will  do  for  the  scientific  specialists  (of 
Great  Britain  and  America  especially)  what  the 
older  handbooks  do  for  men  of  all  professions  and 
occupations.  The  issue  for  1912  contains  a  list  of 
the  world's  leading  universities  and  colleges,  with 
the  names  of  the  men  occupying  the  scientific 
chairs  in  each.  This  is  a  valuable  feature  and  will 
be  appreciated,  we  doubt  not,  by  all  who  have  oc- 
casion to  correspond  with  scientific  men  or  to 
"locate"  them  for  any  purpose. 

1  The  American  Year  Book.    Edited  bv  Francis  G.  Wick- 
ware.    Appleton  &  Companv.    861  pp.    $.3.50. 

2  Who'.s  Who  in  Science.  1912.    Edited  by  H.  H.  Stephen- 
son.   Macmillan  Company.    323  pp.    $2. 


With  the  development  of  the  relations  between 
the  Japanese  people  and  the  rest  of  the  world  there 
has  been  felt  an  increasing  need  for 
Who's^vvho  ^^me.  authoritative  and  comprehen- 
sive work  for  supplying  data  on  Jap- 
anese personalities.  The  final  appearance  of  a 
Japanese"Who's Who, "therefore,  has  long beenseen 
to  be  inevitable.  It  has  now  appeared  under  the 
title,  "Who's  Who  in  Japan,"'  edited  by  Shunjiro 
Kurita.  The  plan  is  the  same  as  that  followed  with 
reference  books  in  other  countries.  The  work  is 
published  in  English,  in  Tokyo,  with  the  agency  in 
London.  Interesting  and  useful  information  about 
the  reigning  sovereign  and  family  appears  in  the 
introduction.  The  book  contains  1230  pages, 
which  are  plentifully  besprinkled  with  portraits  of 
the  better  known  personalities  in  politics,  commerce, 
and  the  army  and  navy. 

THE  STAGE 

Ben  Greet 's  advice  on  the  rules  and  customs  of 
acting  might  be  posted  profitably  in  every  theater 
in  the  land,  so  concise,  practical,  and 


Ben  Greet  to 
Young  Players 


instructive  are  his  suggestions. 
Two  volumes  of  the  "  Ben  Greet 
Shakespeare  for  Young  Readers  and  Amateur 
Players"*  have  been  issued:  "The  Tempest"  and 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  The  instructions 
for  staging  these  plays  make  their  production  easy 
for  young  players.  On  the  right-hand  pages  there 
runs  a  continuous  reading  text;  on  the  left-hand 
ones  Mr.  Greet  has  given  the  knowledge  of  how  to 
stage  the  plays,  the  business,  action,  and  his  con- 
ception of  the  various  characters.  His  advice  to 
players  regarding  the  study  of  the  Bible  and 
Shakespeare  is  worth  quoting:  "Study  the  human- 
ity, the  heart,  the  English  of  Shakespeare,  as  of  the 
Bible — those  two  wonderful  books  of  the  same  gen- 
eration— the  one  splendidly  revised  and  perfected 
by  many  scholars,  the  other  produced  in  a  state  of 
nature  and  yet  almost  perfect — study  them,  my 
j-oung  friends,  inwardly  digest  your  Bible,  and  out- 
wardly demonstrate  your  Shakespeare:  you  will 
then  start  in  life  pretty  well  equipped." 

Although  on  the  continent  of  Europe  his  name  is 
constantly  mentioned  with  Ibsen  and  Bjornson,  in 
English-speaking  countries  August 
^pia"ywri'Jht^  Strindberg  is  comparatively  un- 
known. Yet  Strindberg  stands  for 
almost  all  that  is  characteristic  of  modern  Scandi- 
navian thought.  It  is  also  to  him  that  Swedish 
literature  owes  most  of  its  power  and  beauty  of  dic- 
tion. Strindberg  has  modernized  the  literary  lan- 
guage of  his  country.  In  the  introduction  to  his 
translation  of  the  collection  of  Strindberg's  plays,^ 
Mr.  Edwin  Bjorkman  says:  "Never  was  man  more 
keen  on  catching  the  life  breath  of  his  own  time, 
and  never  was  a  man  more  scornful  of  mere  fads 
and  fashions."  In  this  collection  Mr.  Bjorkman 
has  included:  "The  Dream  Play,"  "The  Link," 
and  "The  Dance  of  Death."  In  one  of  our 
"Leading  Articles"  this  month,  we  quote  from  a 
paper  on  Strindberg's  sphere  of  influence,  which  Mr. 
Bjorkman  has  contributed  to  one  of  the  current 
magazines.  In  these  pages,  in  February,  we  re- 
ferred to  the  celebration  of  Strindberg's  sixty-third 
birthday,  which  was  observed  all  over  the  world. 

s  Who's  AVho  in  Japan.  Edited  by  Shimjiro  Kurita. 
Who's  Who  in  Japan  Publishing  Office,  Tokyo.  1230  pp.. 
pors.    $3. 

*  Ben  Greet' s  Shakespeare.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
143  pp.     GO  cents. 

'  Plays  by  August  Strindberg.  Translated  by  Edwin 
Bjorkman.     Scribners.    2G8  pp.,  por.    $1.50. 
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' .  People 

versus 

Politicians 


We  are  publishing  in  this  number 
excellent  article  on  national 


an 


conventions  and  Presidential 
primaries,  written  by  Dr.  Potts  of  the  school 
of  government  in  the  University  of  Texas. 
Its  historical  information  gives  it  importance 
us  a  permanent  contribution  to  the  subject. 
It  also  has  especial  timeliness,  because  of  its 
frank  presentation  of  the  condition  now  con- 
fronting the  two  great  parties  and  the  whole 
American  public.  Professor  Potts  recognizes 
the  fact  that  party  methods  constitute  a  large 
and  essential  factor  in  our  real  government. 
If  the  parties  are  so  managed  by  cliques  and 
groups  that  the  wall  of  the  people  is  disre- 
garded or  frustrated,  we  are  facing  an  e\dl 
that  must  be  overcome  if  our  institutions  are 
really  to  w^ork  as  their  founders  intended.  In 
this  article  there  is  quoted  at  length  a  remark- 
able passage  from  a  circular  issued  by  John 
C.  Calhoun  in  1844.  That  great  Democratic 
statesman  refused  to  let  liis  name  go  before 
the  Baltimore  convention,  in  that  year,  be- 
cause, as  he  declared: 

Instead,   then,   of  being  directly,  or 
Calhoun  on    fresh  from  the  people,  the  delegates  to 
Conventions    ^^^  Baltimore  convention  will  be  dele- 
gates   of    delegates;    and    of    course 
removed,  in  all  cases,  at  least  three,  if  not  four 
degrees  from  the  people.     At  each  successive  re- 
move, the  voice  of  the  people  will  become  less  full 
and  distinct,  until,  at  last,  it  will  be  so  faint  and 
imperfect  as  not  to  be  audible.   .   .   . 

The  further  the  convention  is  removed  from  the 
people,  the  more  certainly  the  control  over  it  will 
lie  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  interested  few,  and 
when  removed  three  or  four  degrees,  as  has  been 
shown,  it  will  be  where  the  appointment  is  by  State 
conventions,  the  power  of  the  people  will  cease,  and 
the  seekers  of  executive  favor  will  become  supreme. 
At  that  stage,  an  active,  trained  and  combined 
corps  will  be  formed  in  the  party,  whose  whole 
time  and  attention  will  be  directed  to  politics. 
Into  their  hands  the  appointment  of  delegates  in 
all  the  stages  will  fall,  and  they  will  take  special 
care  that  none  but  themselves  or  their  humble  and 
obedient    dependents    shall    be    appointed.      The 


central  and  State  conventions  will  be  filled  by 
the  most  experienced  and  cunning,  and,  after 
nominating  the  President,  they  will  take  good  care 
to  divide  the  patronage  and  ofifices,  both  of  the 
general  and  State  governments,  among  themselves 
and  their  dependents.  But  why  say  will?  Is  it  not 
already  the  case?  Have  there  not  been  many  in- 
stances of  State  conventions  being  filled  b\-  office- 
holders and  office-seekers,  who,  after  making  the 
nomination,  have  divided  the  offices  in  the  State 
among  themselves  and  their  partisans,  and  joined 
in  reconjinending  to  the  candidate  whom  they  have 
.  just  nominated  to  appoint  them  to  the  offices  to 
which  they  have  been  respectively  allotted?  If 
such  be  the  case  in  the  infancy  of  the  system, 
it  must  end,  if  such  conventions  become  the 
established  usage,  in  the  President  nominating  his 
successor. 


After 

Seventy 

Years 


If  John  C.  Calhoun  were  alive 
to-day,  and  were  characterizing 
the  Republican  and  Democratic 
State  conventions  held  last  month  in  New 
York,  in  what  respect  would  he  have  changed 
his  language?  Dr.  Potts  tells  us  the  history 
and  character  of  this  method  of  choosing 
delegates  to  conventions.  He  also  shows  how 
it  has  reached  its  grand  climax  in  the  attempt 
of  the  President,  in  alliance  with  professional 
bosses  and  political  leaders,  to  secure  his  own 
renomination  in  apparent  defiance  of  the 
obvious  will  of  the  masses  of  people  constitu- 
ting the  membership  of  the  party.  The 
direct  Presidential  primary  is  simply  a  means 
by  which  the  people  may  express  themselves 
upon  the  one  thing  that  they  care  most  about 
in  our  political  life, — namely,  the  choice  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 


Whuthe 

Masses 

Should  Care 


And  the  people  are  quite  right  in 
caring  most  about  this  one  thing; 
for  the  power  of  the  President  is 
vast  and  far-reaching  beyond  that  of  any 
other  man  wielding  authority  in  any  civilized 
country.  Since  one  man  must  rule,  the 
nation  wishes  to  select  that  man.  Further- 
more, the  power  of  the  President  is  greater 
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now  than  ever  before.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Cabinet  is  no  legal  part  of  our 
constitutional  machinery,  and  that  all  the 
vast  and  varied  responsibilities  of  the  entire 
executive  system  of  the  United  States  rest 
upon  the  President  personally.  He  appoints 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  civil  officers, 
either  directly  or  through  his  subordinates. 
He  is  commander  of  the  armies  and  navies. 
He  can  do  a  vast  deal  of  playing  fast  and 
loose  with  the  personnel  and  material  of  those 
establishments  if  he  lacks  firmness,  fairness, 
or  good  judgment.  He  carries  on  the  busi- 
ness of  our  country  with  foreign  nations,  and 
can  get  us  into  serious  trouble  if  he  has  not 
wisdom  enough   to   avoid   strife.     His  veto 


power  over  the  laws  passed  by  Congress  may 
be  exercised  in  such  a  way  as  to  thwart  the 
will  of  the  people  as  unmistakably  expressed. 

,   ,   ,        ,  For    example,    the    Republicans 

An  Instance  of  .        ,     .'       '         _     ,  '      .  ,, 

one-Mun  promised  in  1908  to  revise  the 
"""  tariff  if  Taft  was  elected  Presi- 
dent. They  failed  absolutely  to  keep  their 
promise, — although  the  so-called  "progress- 
ive" Republicans  were  loyal  to  the  party's 
pledge  and  carried  the  torch  of  true  Repub- 
licanism. President  Taft  identified  himself 
with  the  failure  to  revise  the  tariff;  and, — not 
content  with  that  position, — went  so  far  as 
to  try  by  all  sorts  of  means  to  drive  out  of 
the  party  the  very  men  who  were  the  party's 
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saving  salt.  This  was  iii  1909  and  1910.  The 
country  expressed  its  condemnation  in  the 
overwhehnlng  defeat  of  the  Republican  party 
at  the  polls  in  the  Congressional  elections  of 
November,  19 10.  The  Democrats  came  into 
control  of  the  House  with  a  clear  mandate  to 
pass  bills  reducing  tariff  rates.  They  passed 
several  bills  of  this  character  through  the 
House,  with  votes  averaging  200  for  and  100 
against.  These  bills  were  also  passed  through 
the  Senate  by  substantial  majorities.  They 
represented  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of 
the  whole  country,  regardless  of  party.  Yet 
Mr.  Taft,  as  President,  vetoed  the  bills  for 
reasons  which  had  not  weighed  with  Congress, 
and  which  did  not  weigh  with  the  public. 


Power 

versus 

Discretion 


This,  then,  is  a  concrete  illus- 
tration of  the  power  of  one  man 
in  our  national  affairs.  The  two 
branches  of  the  law-making  body  had  made 
substantial  and  valuable  revisions  of  im- 
portant parts  of  the  tariff  in  a  series  of  bills. 
It  had  not  been  supposed  by  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  that  in  matters  of  this  kind 
a  President  would  take  it  upon  himself  to  use 
the  veto  power.  Mr.  Taft's  argument  was 
that  several  men  had  been  designated  by  him 
to  look  up  tariff  facts,  and  that  he  preferred 
to  wait  for  their  conclusions.  But  these 
officials  had  not  been  authorized  by  law  to 
make  such  in\'estigations.  Furthermore,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  results  of  their  inquiries,  if 
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valuable,  would  in  any  case  have  to  be  used 
by  Congress  and  not  by  the  President.  Is  it 
strange, — in  view  of  matters  of  such  far- 
reaching  importance  as  this, — that  the  whole 
people  of  the  country  wish  to  select  the  man 
who,  when  once  chosen  President,  may  decide 
that  he  will  act  as  their  arbitrary  ruler  rather 
than  as  their  servant?  It  was,  indeed,  within 
Mr.  Taft's  constitutional  power  to  veto  the 
tariff  bills.  But  it  takes  a  very  wise  man  to 
know  how  to  use  such  a  discretion. 

The  Man  Who  Under  the  methods  provided  for 

Makes  and       ,       ,.  .   ,  11  i         n-        1 

Unmakes  dealing  With  alleged  offenders 
or  unes  ^^g^iYist  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
law,  suits  must  be  brought,  not  by  people 
having  grievances,  but  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  itself.  The  Department  of  Justice 
has  no  initiative  except  as  personally  di- 
rected by  the  President.     There  are  few,  if 


any,  large  business  undertakings  that  may 
not,  on  one  ground  or  another,  be  accused 
of  violating  the  Sherman  Act.  There  are 
thousands  even  of  very  small  associations 
and  groups  engaged  in  business  that  may 
also,  on  one  pretext  or  another,  be  made 
the  victims  of  a  suit  brought  in  the  fed- 
eral courts  for  "restraint  of  trade."  It  lies 
within  the  power  of  a  President,  impelled 
by  political  or  personal  motives,  to  bring 
annoying  suits  against  some  businesses,  while 
postponing  indefinitely  such  action  against 
those  that  are  close  to  him  in  politics  or 
otherwise.  Wrong  and  injustice  lurk  in  the 
possible  abuse  of  this  terrible  power.  No  such 
power  exists  in  the  hands  of  an  executive 
officer  in  any  other  country  except  ours.  It 
takes  the  highest  kind  of  moral  character,  and 
the  sternest  devotion  to  duty,  to  exercise  such 
powers  in  a  spirit  of  impartial  justice.  How 
can  an  administration  that  is  desperately 
stri\ing  to  retain  such  colossal  power  for 
another  term  be  in  the  right  temper  to  exer- 
cise delicate  discretions  of  this  kind?  How 
can  the  public  confidence  be  retained,  if  an 
administration  is  straining  every  nerve,  and 
using  every  resource  at  its  command,  to  con- 
trol the  party  machinery  and  gain  mastery 
over  the  Presidential  convention?  This  para- 
graph is  not  written  to  make  accusation,  but 
to  show  how  necessary  it  is  that  the  people 
should  put  a  man  of  their  own  choosing  in  a 
place  that  can  so  easily  be  changed  by  its 
incumljent  from  a  place  of  public  service  to  a 
place  of  over-weening  arrogance  and  vin- 
dictive mastery  over  men's  private  affairs. 

.   ,   ,         ,In  a  great  speech  in  the  Senate 

An  Instance  of  ^      iCn       r^ 

Presidential  last  month,  Mr.  Cummins  argued 
Poiuer  -j^  favor  of  his  bill  permitting  the 
independent  tobacco  companies  to  carry  into 
the  Supreme  Court  their  objections  to  the 
reorganization  of  the  Tobacco  Trust.  Mr. 
Cummins  showed  that,  for  a  period  of  some 
weeks,  there  were  conferences  of  a  confiden- 
tial nature  participated  in  by  several  United 
States  circuit  judges,  the  lawyers  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  the  lawyers  of  the 
Tobacco  Trust.  These  conferences  resulted 
in  a  reorganization  of  the  trust  as  a  sequel  to 
the  victory  gained  in  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  great  suit  which  had  been  instituted 
under  Mr.  Roosevelt's  administration,  and 
which  had  been  carried  through  by  the  bril- 
liant work  of  an  able  lawyer,  Mr.  McReynolds. 
The  suit  had  been  brought  at  the  demand  of 
the  independent  tobacco  companies,  the 
small  dealers,  and  the  agricultural  interests 
engaged  in  tobacco  growing.    The  reorganiza- 
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tion  worked  out  by  the  Tobacco  Trust,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Taft  administration,  has 
been  profitable  and  highly  satisfactory  to  the 
trust  itself.  It  has  been  profoundly  dis- 
appointing to  those  for  whose  benefit  the 
original  suit  had  been  brought. 


A  lleiu  and 

Daiujerous 

Power 

tween  the 
l)articular 


Senator  Cummins,  himself  a  dis- 
tinguished lawyer,  holds  that 
these  private  negotiations,  be- 
Department  of  Justice  and  the 
trusts  or  corporations  that  are 
involved  in  prosecution  or  investigation,  are 
a  wholly  new  thing  and  a  very  objectionable 
and  dangerous  one.  At  least  no  one  can  deny 
that  it  illustrates  the  stupendous  growth  of 
power  and  discretion  in  the  hands  of  one  man. 
For  it  is  even  charged  that  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
as  President,  sanctioned  the  purchase  by  the 
Steel  Trust  of  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron 
Company,  while  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
both  he  and  President  Taft  have  been  con- 
stantly approached,  directly  or  indirectly, 
l}y  the  heads  of  great  corporations  seeking 
to  have  suits  withheld,  withdrawn,  or  post- 
poned. Is  this  said  by  way  of  criticism  upon 
either  Mr.  Roosevelt  or  Mr.  Taft?  Assuredly 
not.  It  is  said  to  illustrate  the  power  over 
business  affairs  that  has  come  to  be  exercised 
by  the  President,  whosoever  he  may  be. 
And  this  furnishes  a  reason  why  the  people 
are  demanding,  not  merely  that  they  may 
choose  between  candidates  in  November, 
but  that  they  may  help  to  select  the  candi- 
dates in  June.  For  they  wish  to  choose  their 
own  ruler;  and  this  country  is  now  ruled  by 
its  President. 

The  "progressive  movement" 
This  Year's    nicans  a  great  many  other  things, 

but  most  of  all  this  year  it  means 
that  the  people  are  determined  to  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  the  selection  of  their 
President.  If  they  are  gagged  and  misrep- 
resented in  the  two  great  national  conven- 
tions, they  will  not  wait  four  years,  but  will 
in  this  very  year  191 2  find  a  way  to  put  pop- 
ular candidates  into  the  field  and  to  vote  for 
them  next  November.  Nor  will  the  people 
be  misled  by  the  newspapers  that  try  to  make 
them  afraid  of  their  own  shadows.  Because 
the  people  believe  in  a  particular  man,  it 
does  not  follow  that  he  is  a  "demagogue." 
Because  he  wishes  democratic  institutions 
to  be  really  democratic,  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  is  proclaiming  "socialism."  There 
is  no  progressive, — neither  Roosevelt  nor 
any  other, — who  has  made  any  attack  what- 
soever upon  judges  or  the  judiciary.     It  is 
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because  the  progressives  so  fully  understand 
the  need  of  judges  and  courts  that  they  wish 
not  only  to  preserve  the  judiciary,  but  to 
make  it  better  serve  the  ends  of  justice.  But 
what  the  people  most  want  to  do  this  year 
is  to  get  at  the  party  organizations,  and  make 
them  serve  public  opinion. 

,„.    .       The  great  lessons  of  the  Illinois 

Illinois  ^ 

and        and  Pennsylvania  primaries  swept 

Pennsylvania    ^^^^^^    ^^^    country  with     an    im- 

pressiveness  that  was  solemn  and  magnif- 
icent. It  is  possible  to  interpret  what 
happened  without  reference  to  mere  indi- 
viduals. It  all  meant  that  this  country  has 
witnessed  for  the  last  time  the  deliberate 
attempt  of  a  President  of  the  United  States 
to  renominate  himself  by  the  use  of  patronage 
and  power  in  the  Southern  States,  and  by 
bargains  and  alliances  with  bosses  and  ma- 
chines in  the  Northern  States.  Hereafter, 
a  President  who  wishes  a  second  term  wall 
have  to  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 
He  will  have  to  announce,  in  his  first  term, 
that  he  wall  accept  another  term  only  as  the 
people  choose  to  confer  it  upon  him.  He  will 
forbid  any  man  to  say  to  him  anything  about 
"delegates"  or  "conventions."  He  ^^•ill  do 
his  duty  as  President,  and  accept  the  conse- 
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as  Senator  they  can  say  so  in  their  primary 
election.  But  if  it  is  fitting  for  a  United 
States  Senator  to  take  this  course,  it  is 
vastly  more  incumbent  upon  a  President  to 
keep  hands  off.  And  this  is  for  a  very  obvious 
reason.  The  Senator  has  no  executive  power, 
and  he  is  far  away  from  his  State,  where  his 
enemies  might  conspire  against  him.  But 
a  President  has  colossal  executive  power;  and 
if  he  uses  it  at  all  to  reelect  himself  he  becomes 
reckless  in  his  quest,  and  before  he  knows  it 
his  methods  become  indefensible.  The  coun- 
try owes  it  to  the  man  it  places  in  the  White 
House  that  he  should  be  relieved  of  tempta- 
tion. The  Presidential  primary  will  afford 
this  relief.  If  Senator  Cummins'  bill  should 
be  passed,  we  would  at  once  have  a  fair  and 


COXICRXOR    DEXEEN    OF    II.I.IXOIS 
(Endorsed  for  another  term  at  the  Republican  primaries) 

quences.  The  party  bosses  will  not  be  able 
to  conspire  against  him,  because  the  people 
in  their  Presidential  primaries  will  support 
him  if  they  want  him.  He  will  cease  to  rest 
upon  the  preposterous  assumption  that  be- 
cause he  has  been  given  one  term  he  is  there- 
fore "entitled"  to  another. 

,  „.  .        Some  of   the   most   conspicuous 

A  vision 

of  the  public  men  who  for  reasons  of 
Near  Future  p^iiti^s  are  among  the  Taft 
leaders  at  Washington  have  repeatedly  said 
in  private  that  within  a  very  few  years  not 
only  would  the  attempt  of  a  President  to 
renominate  himself  by  the  use  of  power  be 
regarded  as  unfitting,  but  would  lead  inevit- 
ably to  impeachment  proceedings.  Here- 
after, if  a  President  is  to  have  a  renomination 
he  will  have  to  get  it  as  the  Honorable  Jona- 
than Bourne  is  dealing  with  his  Oregon 
constituents.  Mr.  Bourne  is  working  with 
diligence  and  industry  at  his  job  as  a  United 
States  Senator.  He  has  informed  the  people 
of  Oregon  that  they  ought  to  know  their  own 
minds,  and  that  if  they  wish  to  continue  him 


HON.    WILLIAM   FLINN 

(Pittsburgh  Republican  leader,  whose  support  of  Roosevelt 

will  probaiily  make  him  national  committeeman 

in  place  of  Senator  Penrose) 

just  Presidential  i)rimary  for  the  whole 
country.  This  would  remove  from  the  Presi- 
dent the  inducement  to  use  patronage  im- 
properly, or  to  make  bargains  with  bosses. 
It  would  enable  him  to  devote  his  time  and 
talent  to  the  work  of  his  office,  instead  of 
giving  a  great  part  of  it  to  politics. 
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Coiivriijlit  hv  I'lidcrwouil  1!^-  UiuleruoocI,  New  York 

CHAIRMAN  BARNES.  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  REPUBLICAN  COMMITTEE,  AND  CHAIRMAN 
SAM  KOENIG,  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  COUNTY  COMMITTEE.  AT  THE  STATE  CONVENTION 

(Mr.  Koenig  received  telephonic  congratulations  from  President  Taft  over  the  results  of  the  primaries  in 
New  York  City,  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  truly  characterized  as  a  "criminal  farce") 


High 
Principles 
lit  Stake 


The  principles  involved  are  of 
much  more  importance  than 
any  individuals.  If  the  Republi- 
can voters  wish  to  renominate  Mr.  Taft, 
they  ought  to  have  a  chance  to  express  their 
will.  If  they  do  not  wish  to  renominate  him, 
their  will  ought  not  to  be  obstructed.  Up 
to  the  last  moment,  the  Pennsylvania  organ- 
ization controlled  by  Senator  Penrose  had 
declared  that  Mr.  Taft  would  be  endorsed 
by  the  Republican  voters  of  Pennsylvania. 
Similar  claims  had  been  issued  from  the 
White  House  and  from  the  Taft  headquarters 
in  Washington.  Mr.  Taft  had  gone  before 
the  primaries  for  their  verdict,  ancl  his  organ- 
ization had  worked  strenuously  throughout 
the  State.  Pennsylvania  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly against  Mr.  Taft  and  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  The  prevailing  Republican  senti- 
ment was  more  than  2  to  i  against  Taft.  This 
verdict  had  followed  the  great  anti-Taft 
sweep  in  Illinois.  In  that  State  the  anti-Taft 
vote  was  nearly  2^/2  to  i.  No  intelligent  and 
candid  public  man  could  doubt  that  Pennsyl- 
vania was  representative  of  Eastern  senti- 
ment, and  that  Illinois  was  representative  of 


Middle-Western  sentiment.  Wisconsin,  a 
little  earlier,  had  gone  anti-Taft,  in  fair 
primaries  by  about  3  to  i.  North  Dakota 
Republicans  had  given  Taft  only  about  3 
per  cent.,  or  i  vote  in  31. 

On  the  day  of  the  Illinois  pri- 
"^ Contrast"  ^arics,  the  New  York  Republican 
convention  was  sitting  at  Ro- 
chester. This  convention's  organization  and 
plans  had  been  made  a  good  many  weeks 
before  the  delegates  themselves  were  chosen. 
The  convention  was  wholly  dominated  by 
the  State  organization,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Mr.  William  Barnes,  Jr.,  of  Albany. 
The  State  had  held  primaries  under  an  absurd 
and  farcical  law  which  left  the  situation  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Republican  machine. 
Preliminary  tests  of  Republican  sentiment, 
all  the  way  from  New  York  City  to  Buffalo, 
made  during  the  previous  six  months,  had 
shown  a  clear  anti-Taft  majority.  The 
machine,  at  an  earHer  stage,  had  made  over- 
tures and  negotiations  with  the  idea  that  it 
might  support  Roosevelt.  Later  on  it  made 
an  alliance  with  the  Taft  people.     In  New 
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Roosevelt  in  our  district,  his  delegates  would  have 
been  chosen  to  go  to  Chicago.  An  analysis  of  the 
vote  cast  would  show  this  to  be  true. 

I  am  sure,  also,  that  we  could  ha\e  carried  these 
])rimaries  for  Hughes  if  we  had  desired  to. 

The  significance  of  it  all  is  that  in  many  cases  it 
is  not  the  voice  of  the  people  that  decides  in  bal- 
lot box  contests,  but  frequently  the  voice  of  the 
political  organization.  For  instance,  when  I  was 
a  canditlate  for  State  Legislature,  the  last  time  I 
ran  I  carried  my  election  district  by  over  200 
majority.  J\Iy  successor,  representing  the  same 
party,  a  year  later  carried  it  by  a  majority  of  only 
16.  I  carried  the  entire  Assembly  district  in  the 
>ear  in  question  by  over  3000  majorit\-,  while  the 
next  year  my  successor  had  less  than  250  niajorit\'. 
The  tlifTerence,  largely,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
organization  worked  harder  for  me  than  it  did  for 
my  successor.  It  is  almost  a  political  axiom  that 
only  a  landslide  (like  that  which  overcame  the 
Republicans  two  years  ago)  can  defeat  a  well- 
built  political  organization;  and  our  political 
organization  this  year,  for  several  reasons,  is  work- 
ing for  Taft's  renommation,  although  we  have  per- 
sonally little  if  any  use  for  the  man. 


riiotograph  by  Untlerwood  t\;  Underwooti    New  York 

CHAUNCEY    M.    DEPEW    AND    JOB    HEDGES    AT    THE 
ROCHESTER    CONVENTION 

(It  was  Mr.  Depew  who  suggested  the  famous  compromise 
resolution.  Taft  had  sent  letters  and  messages  begging  in- 
structed delegates.  Barnes  was  refusing  to  grant  the  request 
Depew  suggested  the  idea  of  "urging"  the  delegates.  This 
saved  the  face  of  the  Taft  men  while  leaving  the  delegates 
wholly  free  to  use  their  own  judgment) 

York,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  there  is  ample 
reason  to  believe  that  the  alliance  was  eagerly 
solicited  from  Washington.  Both  parties 
in  the  State  of  New  York  have  for  a  long 
time  been  organized  upon  a  quasi-military 
plan.  This  is  particularly  true  in  New  York 
City.  The  decisions  made  by  the  heads  of 
the  machines  can  be  carried  out  because  there 
are  many  thousands  of  organization  men, 
under  their  district  and  precinct  leaders, 
who  follow  instructions. 

Readers  of  this  magazine  through- 
"  '^ETXZtion^  out  the  country  will  be  interested 

in  the  following  confidential  state- 
ment from  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Republican  organization,  which  shows  clearly 
how  New  York  was  carried  for  Taft: 

The  primaries  at  which  the  delegates  to  the 
presidential  convention  were  elected  were  carried 
for  Taft  in  my  Assembly  District.  Our  organiza- 
tion, however,  could  have  carried  those  primaries 
for  Roosevelt,  because  we  have  a  strong,  trained, 
intelligent,  industrious  body  of  workers.  If  the 
money  we  spent,  the  time  devoted,  the  literature 
used  and  the  taxicabs  and  workers  employed  on 
primary  day  had  been  devoted  to  the  support  of 


■ru    u    ^     It  is  true  that  the  State  conven- 

The  Hand-         .  .  .  ,,. 

writing  on    tiou  coutamed  many  intelligent 

the  Wall  1  •  .  J     ?!,    t 

and  prominent  men,  and  that 
these  men,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  favored 
Taft.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the  large  group 
of  able  gentlemen  who  will  go  to  the  Chicago 
convention  from  New  York  were,  almost  to 
a  man,  personally  selected,  long  in  advance 
of  the  primaries,  by  the  State  Central  Com- 
mittee. They  go  to  Chicago  because  they 
were  appointed  by  the  machine,  and  not 
because  they  were  elected  by  the  party  voters 
as  their  representatives.  These  distinguished 
men  seemed  to  be  perfectly  contented  with 
the  existing  system.  They  sneered  at  the 
progressive  movement,  and  were  at  pains 
to  inform  the  reporters  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
had  so  "petered  out"  as  a  candidate  that  he 
was  wholly  forgotten  and  that  nobody  had 
heard  his  name  mentioned,  even  in  casual 
conversation,  where  delegates  were  grouped 
in  the  Rochester  hotel  lobbies.  Yet  at  that 
very  moment  the  Republican  voters  of  Illinois, 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  were  marking 
their  primary  ballots  for  Colonel  Roosevelt. 
Rochester  represented  "  Belshazzar's  feast," 
and  Illinois  represented  "the  handwriting 
on  the  wall."  At  Rochester  they  "praised 
the  gods  of  gold  and  of  silver,  of  brass,  of  iron, 
of  wood,  and  of  stojie." 

In  the  same  hour  came  forth  fingers  of  a  man's 
hand  and  wrote  over  against  the  candlestick  upon 
the  plaster  of  the  wall  .  .  . 

Then  the  King's  countenance  was  changed,  and 
his  thoughts  troubled  him  so  that  the  joints  of  his 
loins  were  loosed  and  his  knees  smote  one  against 
another. 

The  King  cried  aloud  to  bring  in  the  astrologers, 
the  Chaldeans,  and  the  soothsayers.   .   .   . 
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Then  came  in  all  the  King's  wise  men,  but  they 
could  not  read  the  writing  nor  make  known  to  the 
King  the  interpretation  thereof.   .   .   . 

Then  Daniel  answered  and  said  before  the  King: 
Let  thy  gifts  be  to  thyself,  and  gi\e  thy  rewards  to 
another;  yet  I  will  read  the  writing  unto  the  King 
and  make  known  to  him  the  interpretation.   .  .   . 

This  is  the  interpretation  of  the  thing: 

God  hath  numbered  thy  kingdom  and  finished  it. 

Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances  and  art  found 
wanting.  .  .  . 

g^^^  The  thing  that  happened  in 
Neighbors  of  lUinois  is  Undeniably  what  would 
"°'^  have  happened  in  Indiana,  Mich- 
igan, and  Kentucky  if  there  had  been  Presi- 
dential primaries  held  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  the  Republican  party  a  f;iir  chance. 
The  Michigan  Legislature  had  adopted  a 
good  primary  law,  but  the  T:ift  men,  by  a 
characteristic  effort,  kept  it  from  going  into 
effect  in  time  for  use  this  year.  Two-thirds 
majorities  were  needed  for  that  purpose. 
The  lower  House  gave  the  needed  ratio,  while 
the  State  Senate,  which  gave  a  large  majority, 
lacked  three  votes  of  the  two-thirds.  A 
single  word  from  Mr.  Taft  would  have  per- 
mitted the  Michigan  voters  to  express  their 
will.  The  use  of  the  old  system  resulted  in  a 
shameful  disregard  of  fair  play.  The  Roose- 
velt contestants  in  the  State  convention 
were  thrown  out  by  the  machine  without 
even  a  chance  to  present  their  case.  The 
methods  used  in  Kentucky  were  even  more 
high-handed;  and  Indiana  was  the  scene  of 
manipulation  and  fraud. 

worhing  Thcrc  is  au  astonishing  lack  of 
on  a  vision,  this  year,  on  the  part  of 
eory  j-,-(j^(.j^jj-(g  politicians  in  the  Repub- 
lican party.  The  leaders  of  the  Taft  move- 
ment have  blinded  themselves  into  supposing 
that  the  Republican  voters  would  accept 
and  ratify  the  work  of  a  majority  in  the 
national  convention,  no  matter  by  what 
means  that  majority  might  be  secured.  This, 
however,  is  sheer  fatuity.  The  Rei)ublican 
convention  is  going  to  be  controlled  by  the 


HOW    ABOUT    IT,    MR.    PRESIDENT  ? 
From  the  Leader  (Cleveland) 


HON.    TRUMAN    H.    NEWBERRY,    OF    MICHIGAN, 
FORMERLY    .SECRETARY    OF    THE    NAVY 

(Who  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Roosevelt  movement  and 

one  of  the  witnesses  of  high-handed  methods  in 

the  Michigan  State  Convention) 

real  Republican  voters.  The  Southern  dele- 
gations, obtained  by  federal  coercion  and 
improper  methods,  with  no  Republican  voters 
behind  them,  will  not  be  allowed  to  dictate 
to  the  Republican  party.  No  result  depend- 
ent upon  the  use  of  these  manij)ulated  dele- 
gations will  be  accepted  for  a  moment.  The 
National  Committee  will  not  dare  either  to 
condone  fraud  or  to  thwart  the  plain  will  of 
the  party.  The  present  acting  chairman  of 
the  National  Republican  Committee  is  Mr. 
Victor  Rosewater,  of  Nebraska,  who  has  at 
different  times  been  a  valued  contributor  to 
this  magazine.  Four  years  ago  IVIr.  Rose- 
water  (see  Review  of  Ri:vii;ws  for  March, 
IQ08)  wrote  an  instructive  article  entitled 
''Nominating  a  President." 

What       This  is  what,  among  other  things, 
Rosewater    jyij-   Roscwater  Said  at  that  time: 

Knows 

In  almost  all  the  States  known  as  the  "Solid 
South,"  the  Republican  organization  is  chiefly 
a  pajier  organization,  maintained  by  federal  office- 
holders and  those  who  aspire  to  federal  office, 
together  with  a  few  negro  Republicans  who  are 
not  permitted  to  cast  a  ballot  in  the  election.  It 
has  been  mathematically  computed  that  the  vote 
of  a  Republican  in  certain  Sotithern  districts,  in 
its  proportionate  influence  upon  the  party  nomi- 
nations, is  equal  to  from  10  to  50  Republican 
votes  in  the  Northern  States. 
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Mr.  Rosewater"s  own  State  of  Nebraska 
has  an  honest  primary  for  choosing  delegates. 
It  has  sixteen  members  in  the  national 
convention,  and  it  cast  127,000  Republican 
votes  in  November,  1908.  But  the  State  of 
Mississippi  cast  only  4360  votes  for  Taft  in 
iqo8,  and  it  has  20  delegates  in  the  national 
Republican  convention.  These  twenty  ha\-e 
been  duly  captured  and  are  proudly  and  osten- 
tatiously claimed  for  Mr.  Taft.  They  repre- 
sent nothing  except  a  bunch  of  officeholders 
coerced  from  Washington.  Certainly  IMr. 
Rosewater  has  enough  regard  for  his  long- 
established  convictions,  his  high  reputation, 
and  his  responsibilities  as  national  committee- 
man for  Nebraska,  to  protect  the  real  dele- 
gates of  the  real  party  from  the  mercenary 
squads  that  represent  nothing  but  manipula- 
tion by  command  from  Washington.  The 
Nebraska  j^rimaries  of  last  month  were 
mandatory  in  their  verdicts. 

Untainted     ^nless     the     Republican     party 
Credentials    wishes  to  Commit  suicide  at  once. 

Must  Control    j^^    ^j^^j^^.    ,^^^j^,j.^    ^^.jjj   ^jj^^^.   ^^^ 

con\"ention  to  be  organized  only  by  men  who 
have  untainted  credentials.  The  slightest 
attempt  to  nominate  a  candidate  with  the 
help  of  the  Southern  delegations  who  could 
not  be  nominated  by  virtue  of  votes  from  the 
Republican  States,  would  mean  inevitable 
defeat  at  the  polls  in  November.  A  Republi- 
can ticket  nominated  under  those  circum- 
stances would  not  only  lose  the  country  as  a 
whole,  but  it  would  lose  every  single  State 
in  the  Union.  A  close  study  of  the  tables 
given  in  Professor  Potts'  article  (on  page  562 
of  this  number)  will  make  this  point  clear. 
Either  Illinois  or  Pennsylvania  alone  has  more 
than  three  times  as  large  a  Republican  vote 
as  all  the  nine  "solid"  Southern  States  put 
together.  These  Southern  States  have  more 
than  two  hundred  votes  in  the  Republican  con- 
vention. Mr.  Taft's  instructed  delegates,  of 
which  there  was  so  much  boasting  last  month, 
were  almost  entirely  from  these  Southern 
States,  not  one  of  which  will  cast  a  single 
Republican  vote  in  the  electoral  college. 

„     ^    -       Massachusetts     alone     casts  as 

Senator  Crane  -r,  i  i-  i 

and  his  large  a  Republican  vote  as  those 
Delegation  ^^^^  Southcm  States  put  together. 
Senator  Crane  is,  indeed,  a  very  active  sup- 
porter of  the  Taft  candidacy.  But  as  national 
committeeman  for  Massachusetts  Mr.  Crane 
would  not  permit  the  thirty-six  delegates 
honestly  chosen  in  his  State  under  fair 
primary  laws  to  be  outweighed  by  the  thirty- 
eight   manipulated   delegates   from   Georgia 


and  Florida.  Nobody  in  the  progressive 
camp  desires  to  get  control  of  the  Republican 
party  against  the  party's  mature  will.  But 
since  the  party  seems  to  be  overwhelmingly 
progressive  in  its  sentiments,  there  is  no 
possible  chance  to  secure  acquiescence  in  a 
manipulated  national  convention.  The  leaders 
in  the  end  will  not  disregard  public  opinion. 

Democrats    Although  our  political  comment 
at  this  month  seems  to  be  monopo- 

as  ington  jj^ed  by  the  Republican  situation, 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  Democrats  are  not 
to  come  in  for  their  full  share  of  notice  before 
November  polling  begins.  Since  our  notes 
of  last  month,  the  Democrats  in  the  House 
ha\e  passed  their  wool-revision  bill.  It  was 
decided  not  to  pass  a  cotton  bill  unless  the 
Senate  should  act  definitely  upon  the  several 
tariff  bills  that  have  already  been  sent  to  it. 
The  Democrats  had  also  decided  not  to  ap- 
propriate money  for  the  further  continuance 
of  the  work  of  the  so-called  Tariff  Board. 
This  decision  would  seem  fulh-  justified  under 
the  circumstances.  A  tariff"  commission, 
duly  constituted  by  law,  with  authority  to 
study  the  tariff  from  the  standpoint  of  rev- 
enue and  fiscal  policy,  might  at  some  future 
time  render  ^•ery  valuable  service.  But  it  is 
hard  to  see  in  the  work  of  the  present  group 
of  gentlemen  who  have  been  making  inquiries 
into  the  cost  of  production,  any  results  that 
justify  the  great  sums  of  money  e.\i)ended. 


SCHEDITLE    K    (wOOL)    AKD    THE    COTTON    SCHEDULE 

KNOCKING    AT    THE   DOORS    OF    CONGRESS 

From  the  World  (New  York) 
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These  gentlemen  have  probably  at  least  con- 
vinced themselves  that  the  notion  of  adjust- 
ing the  American  tariff  on  the  basis  of  rela- 
tive cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad  is 
highly  fallacious.  The  Democrats  at  Wash- 
ington are  working  together  well,  and  are 
giving  a  very  good  account  of  themselves. 


Their 
Candidates 


There  is  no  indication  as  yet  who 
will  be  nominated  for  President 
by  the  Baltimore  convention. 
The  excessive  Republican  activity  was  due  to 
the  attempt  at  capturing  delegates  for  Taft, 
long  in  advance,  by  the  holding  of  mid-winter 
conventions  in  the  South.  Democratic  ef- 
forts have  been  proceeding  more  calmly.  In 
the  great  Illinois  primary  Champ  Clark  car- 
ried the  day  by  a  large  majority  against  Gov- 
ernor Wilson,  while  in  the  Pennsylvania 
primary  Wilson  was  completely  successful. 
Speaker  Clark's  success  in  Illinois  was  attrib- 
uted in  part  to  the  support  of  the  Hearst 
newspapers  in  Chicago.  The  New  York 
Democratic  convention  was  dominated  by  the 
Tammany  organization,  with  Charles  ,  F. 
Murphy  in  unquestioned  control.  This 
great  New  York  delegation,  with  its  ninety 
delegates,  will  act  solidly  at  Baltimore  under 
the  unit  rule;  but  it  does  not  as  yet  disclose 
preference  for  any  candidate.  Since  the  hold- 
ing of  that  convention  there  has  been  fresh 
talk  of  Mayor  William  J.  Gaynor  of  New  York 
City  as  a  possible  Democratic  "dark  horse." 
It  is  quite  certain  that  the  Democrats  will 


w        -^    «-^fc- 


WHO    WILL    GET    THE    BOUQUET    OF    NEW    YORK 
DEMOCRATIC    DELEGATES  ? 
From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis) 


REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT     BARNES  AND  MURPHY 
From  the  World  (New  York) 

soon  begin  very  seriously  to  consider  the  rea- 
sons for  abandoning  the  outworn  unit  rule  and 
two-thirds  rule,  that  are  fitly  characterized  by 
Mr.  Potts,  in  the  article  to  which  we  have 
already  referred  as  appearing  in  this  number 
of  the  Review.  Governor  Wilson,  Governor 
Harmon,  and  Speaker  Clark  remain  the  lead- 
ing Democratic  candidates,  while  there  is  an 
unmistakable  popular  demand  in  some  quar- 
ters for  Mr.  Bryan,  and  much  evidence  of  the 
popularity  and  strength  of  Mr.  Underwood. 
It  continues  to  be  said  that  the  Democratic 
convention  will  be  influenced  in  its  choice  at 
Baltimore  by  the  action  of  the  Republicans, 
a  week  earlier,  at  Chicago. 

The  eyes  of  the  country  have  been 
^%rsonnei^  much  directed,  for  several  years 
past,  toward  the  United  States 
Senate.  Its  personnel  has  changed  greatly. 
It  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  body  of  able  and  ear- 
nest men,  and  much  better  representative  of 
the  nation's  intellect  and  ideals  than  it  was  a 
dozen  years  ago.  The  oldest  surviving  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  is  Mr.  CuUom  of  Illinois. 
He  was  hea\'ily  defeated  at  the  recent  State 
primary,  and  his  successor  will  be  Lawrence 
Y.  Sherman,  a  Springfield  lawyer,  unless  the 
Republicans  lose  the  legislature.  The  ele- 
ments that  carried  the  State  for  Colonel 
Roosevelt  also  supported  Sherman,  and  they 
indorsed  Deneen  for  another  term  as  go\-- 
ernor.  If  the  Democrats  should  control  the 
Illinois  legislature,  the  Hon.  J.  Hamilton 
Lewis  would  go  to  the  Senate  by  virtue 
of  success  in  the  Democratic  primaries. 
The  new  Senators  from  New  Mexico  are 
Albert  B.  Fall  and  Thomas  B.  Catron,  both 
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Albert  B.  Fall  Thomas  B.  Catron 

NEW  Mexico's  first  cxited  states  senators 

Republicans.  We  have  pre\dously  men- 
tioned the  new  Arizona  Senators,  Henry  F. 
Ashurst  and  Marcus  A.  Smith.  The  legisla- 
ture of  Maine  has  approved  Governor 
Plaisted's  appointment  of  Obadiah  Gardner 
to  serve  out  the  term  of  the  late  Senator 
Frye.  The  Republican  governor  of  Ten- 
nessee has  appointed  a  well-known  manu- 
facturer of  Chattanooga,  the  Hon.  Newell 
Sanders,  to  succeed  the  late  Senator  Robert 
L.  Taylor.  The  Senate  now  has  a  member- 
ship of  ninety-six,  with  one  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  Senator  Hughes  of  Colorado. 

While  statesmen  like  Senator 
ReguTatfon    Cummins    are    working   steadily 

toward  a  real  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  regulating  industrial  trusts  and  corpo- 
rations, there  are  still  some  vital  questions 
undecided  regarding  the  control  of  railroad 
systems  as  common  carriers.  Last  month 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  by  a 
majority  of  one,  rendered  an  important  de- 
cision in  a  case  immediately  affecting  Texas 
and  Louisiana.  Texas  state  laws  require 
railroad  rates  within  the  State  which  put  at  a 
disadvantage  the  shippers  from  points  out- 
side, because  of  the  higher  interstate  rates. 
Commissioner  Lane,  supported  by  a  majority 
of  his  colleagues,  rendered  a  decision  under 
which  the  interstate  shipper  must  be  relieved 
by  the  railroad  from  all  disadvantage.  This 
seems  to  be  an  assertion  of  the  fact  that  com- 


merce is  national  rather  than  local.  Alean- 
while,  however,  arguments  on  April  i  were 
made  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
in  assertion  of  the  opposite  principle.  The 
State  of  Minnesota  has  a  law  fixing  passenger 
rates  at  two  cents  a  mile.  Judge  Sanborn,  of 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  granted  an 
injunction  against  this  local  rate,  on  the 
ground  that  it  discriminated  against  the  in- 
terstate patron  of  railroads,  who  had  to  pay 
higher  passenger  and  freight  rates.  The 
Governors'  Conference  last  year  had  decided 
to  file  a  brief  against  Judge  Sanborn's  de- 
cision, and  a  committee  of  three, — consist- 
ing of  Governor  Harmon  of  Ohio,  Governor 
Hadley  of  Missouri,  and  Go\-ernor  Aldrich  of 
Nebraska, — --was  appointed  to  prepare  the 
brief  and  make  the  arguments.  Governor 
Harmon's  appearance  before  the  court  at 
Washington,  on  April  i,  attracted  much  at- 
tention. A  brief  was  also  filed  on  behalf  of 
the  railway  commissions  of  eight  States,  com- 
prising Nebraska,  Iowa,  Kansas,  North  and 
South  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Missouri,  and 
Texas.  It  will  require  careful  thought  and 
study  to  work  out  the  true  solution  of  this 
conflict  between  State  and  national  principles. 
Railroad  valuation  and  control  of  express  com- 
panies are  among  the  new  tasks  entrusted 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 


I 


HON.    XEWELI.    SANDERS 
(United  States  Senator  from  Tennessee) 
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DR.    GERHARD    H.    BADING 

(Mayor-elect  of  Milwaukee  to  succeed  the  Socialist 
mayor,  Mr.  Emil  Seidel) 


A  National 

Children's 

Bureau 


The  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
what  will  be  known  as  the  Federal 
Children's  Bureau,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  has  at  last 
passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  received 
the  signature  of  President  Taft.  It  will  be 
the  business  of  this  bureau  to  "investigate 
and  report  upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
welfare  of  children  and  child  life."  More 
specifically,  it  is  provided  that  the  bureau 
shall  investigate  the  questions  of  infant  mor- 
tality, the  birth  rate,  physical  degeneration, 
orphanage,  juvenile  courts,  desertion,  dan- 
gerous occupations,  accidents  and  diseases  of 
children,  employment,  and  legislation  affect- 
ing children  in  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
tories. Heretofore  there  has  been  no  govern- 
ment agency  in  the  United  States  equipped  to 
collect  and  disseminate  information  of  this 
kind.  The  census  office  has  enough  to  do  in 
.  its  regular  statistical  work  without  diverting 
its  energies  to  the  subjects  enumerated  above. 
Important  facts  disclosed  by  the  census,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  unusual  mortality  of 
children  in  certain  factory  towns,  can  now 
be  investigated  scientifically  and  the  causes 
of    such    abnormal    conditions    ascertained. 


MR.    HENRY    L.    JOST 

(Mayor-elect  of  Kansas  City;  this  being  a  Democratic 

victory  in  a  Presidential  year) 

Work  of  this  kind  in  the  nation  at  large  has 
been  performed,  up  to  this  time,  by  organiza- 
tions privately  endowed,  such  as  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee,  which  has  been 
active  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  new  law. 
No  single  State  has  the  power  to  conduct  an 
inquiry  on  a  national  scale.  All  this  much- 
needed  work  will  now  be  performed  by  a 
national  bureau,  much  as  similar  bureaus 
already  long  established  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment conduct  inquiries  regarding  various 
forms  of  our  material  wealth.  The  President 
has  named  Miss  Julia  Lathrop,  of  Chicago, 
an  associate  of  Miss  Addams,  of  Hull  House, 
as  the  first  chief  of  the  new  bureau. 

,    ,    Of  the  municipal  elections  held 

Milwaukee's    ,  ,        ,  ^  r    tvi-i  i 

Citu  last  month,  those  of  Milwaukee 
Election  ^^^  Kansas  City  were  among  the 
most  significant.  In  Milwaukee,  the  So- 
cialist administration  that  has  been  in  power 
for  the  past  two  years  was  swept  from  ol^ce 
by  a  non-partisan  coalition  of  voters  which 
installed  a  Republican  mayor,  Dr.  Gerhard 
Bading,  and  an  anti-Socialist  Board  of  .A.lder- 
men  and  County  Board  of  Super\-isors.  The 
Socialists  were  charged  with  extravagance, 
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high  taxes,  and  violation  of  the  civil-service 
laws.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to 
infer  that  the  Socialist  party  in  Milwaukee 
has  been  overwhelmed  or  ehminated,  for 
Mayor  Seidel  actually  received  a  vote  thirty 
per  cent,  greater  than  that  which  placed  him 
in  ofhce  two  years  ago.  The  Voters'  League, 
which  brought  about  the  combination  that 
defeated  the  Seidel  administration,  admitted 
that  the  Socialists  had  introduced  a  few  use- 
ful reforms  in  the  city  government,  and  it  is 
probable  that  some  of  these  will  be  continued 
by  the  new  administration.  One  of  these 
innovations  was  the  establishment  of  a  Bu- 
reau of  Economy  and  Efficiency,  In  Kansas 
City,  the  Democrats  were  completely  vic- 
torious  electing  Henry  L.  Jost  mayor. 

The  Great     ^"^  ^^^  latter  part  of  March  and 

Mississippi    the  first  weeks  of  April  occurred 

Floods       Qj^g  q£  ^j^g  most  disastrous  floods 

that  ever  devastated  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
Fed  by  hard,  incessant  rains  and  melting 
snow  and  ice,  the  various  tributaries  of  the 
Mississippi  River — the  Missouri,  the  Platte, 
the  Ohio,  the  Illinois,  the  Wabash,  and  a 
myriad  of  smaller  streams — poured  their 
swollen  torrents  into  the  great  river.  The 
Mississii)pi  rose  steadily  at  an  alarming  rate 
day  by  day,  breaking  levees  and  embankments 
all  along-its  course.  From  Illinois  to  Louisi- 
ana, a  distance  of  over  six  hundred  miles, 
the  territory  adjacent  to  the  ri\'er  was  af- 
fected, more  than  two  thousand  square  miles 
of  land  being  inundated.  Farms  and  towns 
were  flooded,  houses  and  factories  and  cattle 
swept  away,  property  of  all  kinds  destroyed, 
and  train  scr\-ice  crijij^led.  Almost  two  score 
of  lives  were  lost,  and  as  many  as  thirty 
thousand  were  made  homeless  and  suffered 
iiitense  hardship.  The  financial  loss  was 
estimated  at  considerably  in  excess  of  ten 
millions  of  dollars.  The  federal  government 
and  the  National  Red  Cross  Society  promptly 
undertook  relief  measures,  Congress  cooper- 
ating with  an  appropriation  of  money,  and 
the  War  Department  sending  tents  for  the 
houseless.  While  a  flood  of  this  tremendous 
severity  does  not  occur  very  often,  it  is  not  at 
all  certain  that  it  may  not  be  repeated  the 
very  next  spring,  with  similarly  disastrous 
results  unless  protective  measures  are  im- 
mediately taken.  For  this  purpose,  Mr.  B.  F. 
Yoakum,  the  well-known  railroad  man,  sug- 
gests that  the  Government  use  the  great 
dredges  which  are  now  becoming  idle  by 
reason  of  the  approaching  completion  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  As  Mr.  Yoakum's  railroad 
traverses  territory  affected  by  these  Missis- 


sippi floods,  he  has  given  a  good  deal  of  study 
to  the  subject  of  remedial  measures.  The 
article  along  this  line  which  he  contributes  to 
this  issue  of  the  Review  is,  therefore,  worthy 
of  the  highest  consideration. 


Labor 


Fortunately  for  the  parties  di- 
Probiems     ^cctly    Concerned, — the    miners, 

the  operators,  and  last,  but  cer- 
tainly not  least,  the  American  public, — the 
gloomy  anticipations  that  were  prevalent 
some  weeks  ago  regarding  the  general  strike 
in  the  anthracite  coal  regions  were  not  ful- 
filled last  month.  Work  was  suspended,  it 
is  true,  pending  an  agreement  for  another 
three-years'  period  between  the  operators  and 
the  men,  but  the  conferences  that  took  place 
between  representatives  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  and  the  heads  of  the  coal  corpora- 
tions were  distinctly  amicable  and  the  details 
of  the  settlement  were  left  to  a  sub-committee 
in  which  both  sides  were  adequately  repre- 
sented. There  was  e^'ery  reason  to  beUcAe, 
late  last  month,  that  a  working  agreement 
would  be  reached.  The  bituminous  oper- 
ators granted  a  5  per  cent,  advance  in  wages, 
which  was  accepted  as  satisfactory  by  the 
mine  workers  for  the  coming  two  years. 
Meanwhile,  the  locomotive  engineers  of  fifty 
Eastern  railroads,  under  the  leadership  of 
Grand  Chief  W^arren  S.  Stone,  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers,  voted  last 
month  in  favor  of  a  strike  for  increased  wages. 
In  the  textile  industry  the  New  England 
mills  have  steadily  continued  to  grant  wage 
advances  affecting  many  thousands  of  oper- 
atives. In  the  worsted  mills  of  Passaic,  N.  J., 
there  was  an  unsuccessful  strike  for  higher 
wages  and  recognition  of  the  union. 

^  ^        Last  month  an  important  con- 
and        ference  was  held  in  New  York 

Religion        ^^^^    ^^^^^    ^^^    aUSplccS    of    thc 

Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement.  The 
objects  of  this  new  tvpe  of  evangelism  have 
already  been  outlined  in  these  pages.  In 
general,  the  aim  is  to  restore  the  masculine 
element  to  the  churches  throughout  the 
country  and  by  a  combined  effort  to  bring 
men  and  boys  into  church  organizations  in 
increasing  numbers.  This  propaganda  aj)- 
pealed  with  peculiar  force  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead, 
who  was  particularly  interested  in  the  depart- 
ment for  social  ser^•ice  organized  by  thc 
leaders  of  the  movement.  Mr.  Stead  had 
been  asked  to  address  meetings  held  under 
the  auspices  of  this  organization,  and  had 
sailed  on  the  Titanic  with  the  purpose  of 
keeping  these  appointments. 
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.,    ,  When  about  a  year  ago  the  news- 

No   u(lDttfi€SB 

"Plot;  in  jnipers  permitted  themselves  to 
Mexico  become  very  much  worked  up 
over  the  alleged  attempt  of  the  Japan- 
ese government  to  obtain  a  concession  of 
land  from  the  Mexican  government  for  a 
coaling-station  on  Magdalena  Bay  this  mag- 
azine took  occasion  to  remark  that  the  so- 
called  concession  was  in  all  probability  an 
unimportant  one  to  some  small  commercial 
interest,  and  that,  if  the  incident  should  ever 
call  for  attention  by  our  government.  Con- 
gress and  the  President  would  take  immediate 
and  proper  action.  This  is  exactly  what  has 
happened.  On  April  2  the  Senate  took  oflfi- 
cial  cognizance  of  the  rumors  of  Japan's 
intended  action.  Senator  Lodge  introduced 
a  resolution — which  was  passed  immediately 
and  without  discussion — calling  upon  the 
President  to  furnish  the  Senate  with  all  the 
data  in  the  possession  of  the  government  rela- 
tive to  this  reported  acquisition  from  Mexico 
by  Japanese  interests  of  a  strip  of  land  on 
Magdalena  Bay. 


Premier 

Saionji 

Explains 


In  reply  to  a  cablegram  from  the 
New  York  Times  Marquis  Sai- 
onji, Prime  Minister  .of  Japan, 
declared  that,  on  October  17,  191 1,  the  Ori- 
ental Whaling  Company  of  Japan  concluded 
with  the  Mexican  government  a  contract'  by 
the  terms  of  which  the  company  sent  to 
Mexico 

one  of  its  directors  with  fishing  experts  and  fisher- 
men, numbering  about  ten,  who  are  now  engaged 
in  the  investigation  of  the  fishing  district.  This 
fishing  district  extends  from  the  territory  of  Tepic 
to  the  State  of  Oaxaca,  which  has  geographically 
no  connection  with  Magdalena  Bay.  The  term 
of  the  fishing  right  is  for  ten  years,  and  has  no 
political  significance  whatever,  it  being  purely  an 
individual  industrial  enterprise,  on  the  part  of  a 
Japanese  private  concern.  Nor  is  it  a  privilege 
exceptionally  granted  to  Japanese  subjects,  the 
similar  fishing  rights  having  heretofore  been  granted 
to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  others  countries. 

From  unoflficial  sources  in  Mexico  it  was 
learned  that  negotiations  for  turning  over  the 
concession  to  the  Japanese  interests  aforesaid 
were  actually  under  way  when  the  Lodge  reso- 
lution was  passed  by  the  Senate.  Now,  it  is 
learned  from  the  same  sources  the  negotia- 
tions have  been  dropped,  and  it  may  be  safely 
assumed  that  they  will  not  be  taken  up  again. 
With  the  formal  official  d£nial  by  President 
Madero  that  Mexico  is  arranging  or  ever  will 
arrange  for  any  cession  to  Japan  of  land  on 
Magdalena  Bay  for  a  coaling  station  the  at- 
mosphere may  be  said  to  have  cleared. 


Secretary  Knox,  returning  from 

Secretary  -^  '  r    r-      ■^  ^ 

Knox  his  extended  tour  01  Caribbean 
Returns  America,  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready spoken  more  at  length  in  these  pages, 
made  a  six  days'  stay  in  Cuba  last  month. 
He  arrived  in  Santiago  on  April  5,  visited  the 
battlefields  of  the  Spanish-American  war 
and  was  officially  received  at  Havana.  His 
welcome  was  polite  and  appropriate,  if  not 
noticeably  enthusiastic.  For  the  absence  of 
"pretentious  fulsomeness"  Mr.  Knox  ex- 
pressed himself  grateful.  His  address  at  the 
dinner  given  in  his  honor  by  President  Gomez 
on  April  11  was  mainly  a  reassurance  to  the 
Cuban  people  in  the  matter  of  the  friendly 
attitude  of  the  United  States.  He  warned 
the  Cubans  against  "those  self-seekers  who 
make  a  business  of  the  politics  of  their  coun- 
try." In  the  days  of  its  infancy  the  Cuban 
republic  has  had  too  many  politicians.  This 
fact,  says  the  Havana  Post,  is  "perfectly  well 
known  to  the  Cubans  themselves."  Mr. 
Knox's  speech  means  "nothing  more  than 
that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  American  govern- 
ment and  people  that,  if  Cuba  is  to  prosper, 
its  people  and  not  its  politicians  must  rule." 

„  ,.^.    .   „  .   The    Cuban    presidential    cam- 

Politics  in  Cuba        .  i  i        u  t-u 

and  paign  has  already  begun,  fhe 
Porto  Rico  j^g^j-JQj^^^j  couvcntiou  of  the  Con- 
servative party  was  held  on  April  7.  The 
delegates  unanimously  and  enthusiastically 
nominated  for  the  presidency  General  Juan 
Mario  Menocal,  at  present  Secretary  of  Jus- 
tice and  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
respected  sugar  plantation  owners  of  the 
island.  The  Liberal  convention  met  on 
April  15  and  picked  out,  with  unanimity  and 
ecjual  enthusiasm,  Dr.  Alfredo  Zayas,  for 
president.  Dr.  Zayas  is  now  vice-president 
of  the  republic  and  one  of  the  best  known  of 
the  Liberal  leaders.  Our  own  island  of 
Porto  Rico  has  been  prospering  greatly  of 
late.  According  to  Foster  F.  Brown,  who 
last  month  resigned  as  Attorney-General  of 
the  island,  Porto  Ricans  are  "taking  with 
ever-increasing  zeal  to  American  institutions 
and  customs  and  are  yearning  for  nothing  so 
much  as  for  American  citizenship."  A  few 
days  before  Mr.  Brown  reached  Washington 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  the  bill 
of  Congressman  Jones,  of  Virginia,  already 
favorably  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Insular  Affairs,  declaring  that  "all  citizens  of 
Porto  Rico  are  citizens  of  the  United  States." 
On  another  page  this  month  we  present  a  sum- 
mary by  a  competent  eye-witness  of  what 
the  American  regime  has  done  in  Porto 
Rico  since  we  acquired  the  island. 
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T    ,    ,„.       Well-informed   observers   of   the 

Triple  Alliance        ,.    .       ,  .    , 

us.         political,    social    and    economic 

Triple  Entente  ^^^^^^    that     COUnt     most     in     the 

progress  of  current  European  history  are 
noting  certain  signs  of  uneasiness  and  insta- 
bility in  the  relations  between  the  great  mili- 
tary and  naval  powers  which,  to  their  trained 
sense,  portend  a  coming  storm.  The  Turco- 
Italian  war  has  disturbed  the  delicate  balance 
of  European  politics  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  the  man  in  the  street  realizes.  Ever 
*  since  "Bismarck's  masterpiece,"  the  Triple 
Alliance,  of  Germany,  Austria  and  Italy,  was 
achieved,  in  1883,  Europe  has  been  fairly 
well  divided  into  two  armed  camps.  The 
Triple  Alliance  and  the  Triple  Entente,  the 
latter  consisting  of  Great  Britain,  Russia  and 
France,  are  almost  equal  in  strength,  and  this 
approximate  equality  has  come  to  be  a  guar- 
antee of  peace,  since  it  renders  very  doubtful 
the  outcome  of  a  war.  As  we  pointed  out  in 
these  pages  in  March,  the  chief  danger  point 
in  the  political  relations  of  the  world  powers 
at  present  is  the  rivalry  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Germany. 

j.^^  The  main  object  of  this  rivalry,  as 
Gome  of  the  great  game  of  international 
Alliances     pQiijj(;j^  jc;  being  played  in  every 

corner  of  the  globe,  is  for  one  of  these  great 
rivals  to  weaken  or  detach  one  of  the  allies  of 
the  other,  or  to  add  a  new  national  unit  to  its 
own  strength.  The  complexity  of  this  shift 
and  play  is  further  increased  by  the  rivalries 
and  jealousies  between  members  of  the  same 
group  of  great  powers  and  the  various 
"understandings"  and  "agreements"  for 
specific  purposes  that  cut  across  the  larger 
lines  of  alliance.  Turkey,  for  example,  is 
always  counted  by  the  political  experts  as 
being  on  the  side  of  the  Dreibund,  and  as 
Russia's  inveterate  enemy.  Yet  the  Porte 
now  has  an  understanding  with  the  St. 
Petersburg  government,  chiefly  regarding  the 
status  of  the  Balkans  and  Persia.  The  con- 
clusion of  this  agreement  was  announced  last 
month.  For  several  years,  ever  since  Czar 
Nicholas  visited  King  Victor  Emmanuel  in 
Italy,  the  governments  of  Rome  and  St. 
Petersburg  have  been  in  agreement  over  cer- 
tain questions  of  general  European  policy. 
Similarly,  Germany  and  Austria  have  special 
understandings  with  Russia.  Only  last 
month  we  heard  that  Russia  and  Italy  had 
agreed  as  to  the  question  of  opening  the 
Dardanelles,  while  the  formation  of  a  new 
dreibund,  to  include  Russia,  Italy  and  Aus- 
tria, was  being  whispered  about  in  the  press 
of  the  continent. 


n^jy       The  most  significant  fact  of  the 
and  the      past  year,  however,  in  this  ever- 

Dreibund  i  •  l         r        n-  i 

changing  web  of  alliances  and 
cross  alliances  has  been  the  fear  that,  as  a 
consequence  of  her  war  against  Turkey,  Italy 
would  detach  herself  from  the  Triple  Alliance 
and  thus,  by  shifting  sides,  at  once  completely 
destroy  the  balance.  For  a  decade  or  more 
Italy  has  been  drawing  nearer  to  France,  her 
sister  Latin  nation,  with  whom  she  has  much 
more  in  common  than  with  her  Teutonic 
neighbors.  Then  there  is  the  traditional 
Italian  friendship  for  France's  British  ally. 
Despite  Italian  resentment  at  British  criti- 
cism of  her  war  with  Turkey,  and  her  recent 
little  difference  of  opinion  with  France  over 
contraband,  there  have  been  indications  that 
Italy  was  veering  in  the  direction  of  her 
western  neighbors.  The  German  Kaiser 
then  set  himself  to  work.  First  he  sent  his 
suave,  forceful  foreign  minister,  Baron  von 
Kiderlen-Wachter,  to  confer  with  Baron 
Tittoni,  the  Italian  foreign  minister. 

o  While  as  yet  the  world  knows  noth- 

Heneu/mg       ,  r     i         i 

the  ing  of  the  details  of  the  meeting 
between  these  two  statesmen,  it 
is  to  be  assumed  that  the  German  convinced 
the  Italian  that  the  open  hostility  of  Austria 
and  German  and  Austrian  support  for  Tur- 
key, which  would  surely  follow  if  Italy  for- 
sook her  Teutonic  friends,  would  be  too  high 
a  ])rice  to  pay  for  an  entrance  into  the  Triple 
Entente.  Moreover,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  Italy  now  has  a  Mediterranean 
agreement  with  France,  a  Balkan  under- 
standing with  Russia  and  an  ancient  unim- 
paired friendship  with  Great  Britain.  There- 
fore, when,  late  in  March,  the  Kaiser  himself 
made  his  formal  visit  to  King  Victor  Em- 
manuel at  Venice,  after  his  usual  cordial 
meeting  with  Emperor  Franz  Josef  at 
Vienna,  he  found  the  matter  virtually  set- 
tled. In  the  language  of  statecraft,  "it  may 
be  stated  on  high  official  authority  that  an 
understanding  in  principle"  has  been  ar- 
rived at  which  will  insure  the  prolongation  of 
the  Triple  Alliance  for  another  period,  of  just 
how  long  it  is  not  stated.  That  the  terms  of 
the  renewal  are  radically  different  from  the 
original  agreement,  however,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  bitter  attacks  that  are  going 
on  in  the  German  semi-official  i)ress  against 
Italy  and  her  course  in  the  present  war.  One 
of  the  most  serious  of  the  German  reviews, 
the  Suddeutsche  Monatshcftc,  calls  the  re- 
newal of  the  alliance  a  crime,  and  makes  a 
savage  attack  on  the  value  of  the  Italian 
partnership. 
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The 

War  in 
Tripoli 


The  war  in  Trip- 
oli still  drags  on. 
We  have  alter- 
nate    reports    of    Italian 

attacks    on    Turkish    ports 

and  of  Arab  victories  on  the 

Tripolitan  desert.      The 

Italians    are    finding     their 

task  a  tremendous  one.     It 

would  seem  as  though  they 

could  neither   advance   nor 

retreat.     Within   the  range 

of  their   great   naval  guns 

they  are  triumphant.     The 

extent    of    territory     they 

actually    hold,   however,   is 

not  much  greater   than   it 

was  a  month  after  the  in- 
vasion began.     The  attacks 

by    the    fanatically    brave 

Arabs  appear  to  be  increas- 
ing in  number  and  violence. 

The  war,  it  is  admitted,  is 

costing  something  like  half 

a    million    dollars    a   day. 

As    for     the    Turks,   their 

position  is  plain  and  simple. 

A  member  of  the  Ottoman 

parHamentrecentlyelectedis  quoted  as  saying  in  the  territory  which  they  have  made  their 


Photograph  by  Underw  oolI  &  Uiideruood,  New  V'ork 

GUGLIELMO    MARCONI  AND  THE    BARON    BERNARDO  QUARANTA 

Dl  SAN  SEVERINO.    TWO  EMINENT  ITALIAN  PATRIOTS 

(From  a  photograph  taken  in  New  York  last  month) 


last  month: 

We  cannot  make  peace  with  Italy  for  two  very 
good  reasons.  If  we  made  peace,  signing  away 
Tripoli,  we  should  immediately  be  confronted  with 
a  far  more  serious  war,  a  war  of  the  Arabs  against 
the  power  which  had  betrayed  them  to  their  foes. 
The  other  reason  why  we  cannot  make  peace  is 


own.  The  Baron  di  San  Severino,  a  patri- 
otic Italian  now  lecturing  in  this  country,  to 
whose  efforts  in  behalf  of  his  fatherland's 
reputation  and  interests  we  have  already 
alluded  in  these  pages,  recently  gave  the 
following  summary  of  the  ci^■ilizing  work  of 

because  it  costs  us  less  to  make  war  than  it  did  to   the  Italians  already  achieved  in  Tripolitania: 
govern  Tripoli  in  time  of  peace.    The  war  at  pres- 


ent costs  us  nothing.  Tripoli  in  time  of  peace  was 
a  burden  upon  our  finances.  Tripoli  carries  on  the 
war  without  asking  from  us  one  piastre.  But  an 
Arab  war  would  cost  us  much.  To  ask  us  to  make 
peace,  therefore,  is  to  ask  us  to  exchange  a  war 
with  Italy,  which  costs  us  nothing  and  cannot 
possibly  do  us  any  serious  harm,  for  a  war  with  the 
Arabs  which  will  cost  millions  and  might  entail  the 
loss  of  the  whole  of  Arabia  and  Mesopotamia.  So 
far  as  we  are  concerned  there  will  be  no  peace  until 
the  summer  comes,  when  the  cholera  and  perhaps 
the  Senussi  may  clear  the  invaders  out  of  Tripoli. 


There  are  the  organization  of  the  wireless  tele- 
graph system,  recently  supervised  by  its  in\'entor, 
Ciuglielmo  Marconi,  who  has  added  important  in- 
novations to  it,  and  the  new  Tripoli-Syracuse  and 
Benghazi-Syracuse  cables,  which  will  be  shortly 
inaugurated.  Then  there  are  the  aerojDlane  and 
dirigibles  that  Italy  is  proud  of  being  the  first 
nation  to  use  in  warfare  and  about  which  all  the  mili- 
tary critics,  among  whom  the  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times  and  Captain  Chambers,  of  the 
Aviation  Corps  attached  to  the  United  States 
Navy,  are  enthusiastic,  on  account  of  their  useful- 


ness and  success  in  war.     The  organization  of  our 
Assim  Bey,  the  Turkish  Minister  of  For-    native  colonial  battalions  of  Zapties  and  Ascaris 


eign  Affairs,  is  quoted  as  saying  officially  last 
month  that  there  can  be  no  discussion  of 
peace  until  Italy  "tears  up  her  decree  of 
annexation"  of  Tripoli. 


from  our  colony  of  Erithrea  and  the  two  hundred 
war  dogs  which  have  rendered  great  scouting  ser- 
vice are  especially  noteworthy.  One  of  our  big 
victories  was  due  to  an  alarm  gi\en  us  in  time  of 
the  presence  of  the  enemy  b>-  these  faithful  and 
intelligent  animals.  The  Italian  conquest  dates 
only  from  a  very  few  months, — days,  one  might 
almost  say, — and  yet  ItaK-  has  already  opened  new 
schools  for  children  and  adults,  Arabs  and  Italians. 
Already  the  first  railway  line  from  Tripoli  to  Ain- 
Zara,  has  been  inaugurated  and  replaces  for  that 
;^^  „       i.       i-  111  •  .1    stretch  of  land  that  antiquated  and  slow  medium 

mg  constructive  work  has  been  maugurated  ^f  locomotion,  the  camel.    The  first  locomotive, 
and  IS  bemg  steadily  pushed  by  the  Italians  christened    the    "  Tripoli,"    proclaims    with    its 


But  there  is  another  side  to  the 
picture.     This  is  shown  by  the 
very    photographs    which    come 
from  the  Italian  camps.     All  sorts  of  civiliz-' 


Italy's 

Civilizing 

Work 
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whistle  the  benefits  of  civilization.  Already  Italian 
workmen  are  employed  on  the  construction  of  the 
port  of  Tripoli.  Hygienic  stations,  up-to-date 
hospitals,  laboratories  for  disinfection,  for  micro- 
scopic researches,  and  for  preparing  bacteriological 
cultures  are  in  working  order.  A  civil  and  criminal 
judiciary  system,  public  services  and  police  have 
been  established.  Numerous  societies  have  been 
formed  for  the  study  of  agriculture,  mineralogy, 
industry  and  commerce,  and  the  climatology  and 
pathology  of  Tripolitania,  which  are  only  the  van- 
guard of  our  emigration  and  of  the  investment  of 
our  capital  in  that  region.  Italy  shows  she  really 
means  to  bring  to  Tripolitania  the  benefits  of  a 
healthy,  well-directed  and  progressive  admin- 
istration. 


..^     .    „    There  have  been  frequent  rumors 

Forcing"  .  /^ 

the  that  Russia  and  Italy,  the  p>o\vers 
es  j^Qg|.  yitally  concerned,  have  pre- 
vailed upon  Turkey  to  permit  an  abrogation 
of  that  clause  of  the  treaty  of  1878  which 
closes  the  Dardanelles  to  all  ships  of  war. 
Last  month  it  was  rumored  that  Italy  was 
about  to  force  the  Dardanelles,  dirigible  air- 
ships cooperating  with  her  fleet.  So  far  as 
the  Turks  are  concerned  Italy  has  a  monopoly 
of  the  air  and  a  superiority  on  the  sea.  But 
she  is  impotent  on  land.  The  dominant  sea 
power  can  do  nothing  to  force  the  fight  to  a 
finish,  because  the  Turk  is  as  supreme  on  land 
as  Italy  is  on  the  sea.  Shefket  Pasha  would 
make  short  work  of  any  Italian  army  that 
could  be  landed  in  Europe  or  in  Asia,  and 
without  effective  military  occupation  what  is 
Italy   to   do? 


with  whose  continued  independence  of  th( 
other  powers  of  Europe  they  now  realize  tha 
their  own  is  bound  up. 

^^^  The  success  of  this  step  to  d( 
Tcharikou  away  with  all  previous  treatie 
concerning  the  straits  depende( 
on  the  cooperation  of  England  and  Italy  witl 
France.  The  republic  was  i)robably  in  sym 
pathy  with  it,  as  it  would  neutralize  th( 
increase  of  the  Austrian  navy,  which  is  a: 
unfavorably  regarded  at  Paris  as  in  London 
But  the  British  Government,  which  alway; 
looks  far  ahead  in  naval  matters,  did  not  tak< 
kindly  to  the  Tcharikov  proposition,  and  sup 
ported  the  Turks  in  opposing  it.  This  maj 
account  for  the  recent  decoration  of  Kinj 
George  V  with  the  order  of  Hanedan-i-al 
Osman  by  the  Sultan.  Austria  and  German) 
offered  no  encouragement  to  the  Russiar 
effort  to  obtain  a  free  passage  for  her  war 
ships  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Mediter 
ranean,  and  would  have  opposed  it  ener 
getically  had  it  been  pressed.  Indeed,  it  i: 
believed  that  Tcharikov's  dismissal  may  hav( 
been  at  the  open  request  of  Count  Berchhold 
the  assertive  successor  of  the  late  Couni 
Ahrenthal,  as  Austrian  Foreign  Minister 
who,  it  is  reported,  is  about  to  inaugurat< 
a  more  vigorous  foreign  policy. 


Recall 

of 

Tcharikou 


The  initiative  in  attempting  to 
reopen  this  question  was  taken  by 
Dr.  Tcharikov,  the  Russian  am- 
bassador at  Constantinople,  a  member  of  the 
first  Hague  conference  and  one  of  the  Czar's 
most  astute  diplomats.  German  and  British 
influence — oddly  at  one  in  this  matter — 
defeated  the  project.  Then,  suddenly,  Dr. 
Tcharikov  was  recalled  from  his  post,  prac- 
tically in  disgrace.  This  move  is  taken  to 
mean  the  end  of  the  Pan-Slav  influence  at 
St.  Petersburg  as  hitherto  exercised.  It  may 
be  the  prelude  to  the  removal  from  Paris  later 
on  of  M.  Isvolsky,  its  other  exponent.  It 
also  probably  means  the  weakening  of  the 
Anglo-Russian  entente  and  adds  to  the 
strength  of  the  tie  between  Germany  and 
Austria.  It  has  been  welcomed  in  Bulgaria 
and  Servia  which  were  being  continually 
troubled  by  the  interference  of  Russia,  i.  e. 
Pan-Slav  Russia,  in  their  internal  and  exter- 
nal affairs.  It  has  cooled  the  filial  relation 
of  Montenegro  to  St.  Petersburg,  and,  on  the 
whole,  has  inclined  the  three  Balkan  states  to 
adopt  a  more  friendly  attitude  toward  Turkey 


,,  ^.         Elections  held   during  the  pasi 

Elections  i       •     -r    _3  r> 

in  lew  weeks  in  1  urkey,  Greece,  anc 

Turkey  Qt^^^^q^  havc  already  had  impor 
tant  influence  on  the  attitude  of  the  Turkisl 
people  toward  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Ir 
the  general  election  in  Turkey  held  lasl 
month,  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress 
— the  Young  Turks — defeated  almost  al 
their  political  opponents.  It  is  estimatec 
that  200  of  the  267  members  of  the  ne\N 
chamber  will  be  supporters  of  the  Committee, 
The  army  shows  no  signs  of  mutiny,  and  the 
Young  Turks  have  another  chance.  Thej 
wiU  need  it.  There  are  uneasy  movements 
among  the  Malissores  and  Montenegrins,  and 
the  Bulgarian  revolutionists  are  busy.  But 
threatened  men  live  long,  and  the  Sick  MaUj 
who  is  always  on  the  point  of  death,  never  dies. 


Qreece, 

Crete  and 

EaUPt 


In  Greece  there  has  been  great 
popular  rejoicing  over  the  victory 
of  Premier  Venizelos.  Out  of  the 
181  deputies  elected  on  March  24,  147  are 
of  the  Premier's  party  and  "enthusiastically 
committed  to  his  plans  for  the  modernization 
of  the  country."  These  plans  include  finan- 
cial reorganization,  a  thorough  remodeling  of 
the  military  and  naval  establishments,  and  the 
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maintenance  of  "a  patriotic,  dignified  peace" 
with  Turkey.  Premier  Venizelos  is  himself  a 
Cretan,  a  man  of  progressive  but  moderate 
views.  The  foreign  offices  of  the  continent 
regard  his  triumph  at  the  polls  as  an  indi- 
cation that  the  troublesome  Cretan  question 
will  not  be  permitted  further  to  embroil  the 
Balkans.  Early  in  March,  the  Cretan  Revo- 
lutionary Assembly  chose  72  delegates  to 
the  Greek  Chamber  at  Athens.  Before  these 
representatives  had  left  Canea,  however,  the 
Greek  judicial  tribunal  (which,  under  the  new 
Constitution,  passes  on  the  validity  of  elec- 
tions) totally  and  finally  rejected  the  claim 
of  Crete  to  any  representation  in  the  Boule, 
the  one-chamber  parliament  of  the  Hellenes. 
Meanwhile,  the  sixteen  Greek  deputies,  who 
are  Ottoman  subjects,  that  have  been 
elected  to  the  Parliament  have  taken  their 
seats  in  Constantinople.  In  opening  the 
Egyptian  General  Assembly,  on  March  25, 
the  Khedive,  Abbas  Hilmi,  while  observing 
the  strictly  diplomatic  formalities  and  paying 
a  suave  tribute  to  the  justice  and  vigor  of 
Lord  Kitchener's  administration  on  behalf  of 
Great  Britain,  let  it  be  known,  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  the  sympathies  of 
Egypt  are  all  with  the  suzerain  power,  Turkey, 
in  the  Italian  war. 

Although    the    French    Republic 

Morocco  a       .  "  i     -     • 

French       has  uot  as  yet  come  to  a  definite. 
Protectorate   ^^^^^^^^    agreement    with    Spain 

with  regard  to  the  latter 's  rights  and  inter- 
ests in  Morocco,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
France's  troubles  in  the  matter  of  foreign 
complications  in  the  Moorish  empire  are 
practically  over.  According  to  the  treaty 
signed  by  the  Sultan,  Mulai  Hafid,  on  March 
31,  Morocco  becomes  a  French  protectorate 
on  almost  identically  the  same  terms  as  those 
under  which  Tunis  is  now  governed.  There 
is  still  a  Bey  of  Tunis,  Sidi  Mohammed  el 
Nasr.  Few  persons,  however,  even  in 
France,  ever  heard  of  him  and  his  position  is 
"purely  decorative."  Morocco  will  hence- 
forth be  governed  by  a  French  Resident 
General.  M.  Jonnart,  formerly  successful 
Governor-General  of  Algeria,  has  been 
named  for  the  post.  The  government  of  the 
new  colony — for  such  it  really  is — will  be  in 
the  hands  of  French  officials,  but  these  will 
exercise  their  authority  through  native  func- 
tionaries, who  will  be  the  only  ones  to  come 
into  contact  with  the  people.  The  total 
cost  of  the  military  operations  in  Morocco 
from  1907  to  date  was  recently  reported  in 
the  French  Parliament  to  be  just  a  little  short 
of  twenty-nine  millions  of  dollars. 


Dangers  of  ^^nhor  Thcophilc  Braga,  who 
the  Portuguese  was  president  of  the  provisional 
Repu  lie  government  of  the  Portuguese 
Republic,  wrote,  a  short  time  ago,  that  the 
proclamation  of  the  republic  in  Portugal  was 
the  most  important  event  in  contemporary 
politics.  Recent  events  and  the  result  of  the 
examination  of  documents  and  correspond- 
ence left  behind  in  the  hurried  flight  of  King 
Manuel  from  Lisbon,  eighteen  months  ago, 
some  of  which  have  recently  reached  Paris, 
appear  to  justify  Senhor  Braga's  belief.  There 
is  said  to  be  a  combination  among  certain  of 
the  European  monarchial  powers  to  bring 
about  the  destruction  of  the  republic  in 
Portugal  and  to  strip  it  of  its  colonial  pos- 
sessions. Austria,  Italy  and  Spain,  through 
their  governments,  owing  to  the  family  re- 
lationships of  the  reigning  houses  with  the 
Braganza  dynasty,  are  said  to  be  lending 
their  assistance  to  the  intrigues  for  the  sub- 
version of  the  republic,  to  which  plans,  it 
is  understood,  the  Vatican  is  not  indifferent. 
Among  the  autograph  letters  that  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  republican  government  were 
some  addressed  by  King  Alfonso  of  Spain  to 
his  Portuguese  cousin,  and  from  these  it  has 
been  learned  that,  shortly  before  the  revolu- 
tion of  1 9 10,  King  Manuel  had  asked  Spain 
and  England  to  support  his  tottering  throne. 
England  having  refused,  he  then  turned  to 
Germany,  asking,  among  other  things,  the 
hand  of  a  German  princess.  He  was  to  have 
gone  to  Berlin  in  November  of  that  year  had 
not  the  outbreak  of  the  previous  month  sent 
him  a  refugee  to  England.  In  return  for  the 
help  of  two  or  three  battleships  to  keep  him 
on  his  throne,  he  offered  to  cede  to  Germany 
the  whole  of  Angola  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa.  At  the  same  time  his  mother  asked 
of  Spain  the  assistance  of  some  Spanish  regi- 
ments. What  the  German  response  was  is 
unknown,  but  King  Alfonso  brought  all  the 
pressure  he  could  on  his  prime  minister, 
Canalejas,  to  support  King  Manuel's  request. 

j^^  At  the  Vatican,  the  act  of  the 
Plot  of  new  republican  government  which 
Europe  ^^^^  most  deeply  resented  was 
the  decree  separating  Church  and  State,  and 
its  support  was,  therefore,  given  to  the  cam- 
paign which  was  organized  in  the  monarchial 
countries  against  the  republic  with  the  ap- 
proval of  their  sovereigns.  In  this  campaign 
are  included  the  ]VIonarchists  of  Portugal, 
partisans  of  ex-King  ALinutl  and  of  the  pre- 
tender, Dom  Miguel;  the  Imperialists  and 
Royalists  in  France;  some  of  those  around  the 
Kaiser  William,  and  the  German  "  Centrum  " 
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and  Colonial  parties;  and  lastly,  King  Alfonso 
and  the  Conservative  and  Liberal  Spanish 
Monarchists.  Of  this  documentary  proof 
has  been  found.  Spain  is  expected  to  take  a 
leading  part  in  the  movement  and  to  declare 
that  the  Portuguese  Republic  has  not  ful- 
filled its  promises  in  meeting  the  situation 
and  the  country's  needs.  A  more  natural 
reason  for  Spain's  action  is  that  she  would 
receive  territorial  concessions  and  that  the 
Spanish  Republicans  would  be  discouraged  to 
see  their  fellow  politicians  overthrown  in 
Portugal.  The  German  interest  in  the  matter 
is  of  another  kind,  being  mainly  commercial. 
The  Mannesmanns,  with  their  extensive  inter- 
ests in  Africa,  and  the  Krupps  need  a  perma- 
nent supply  of  ores  for  their  metallurgical  in- 
dustries, and  these  have  been  found  in  Morocco 
and  Angola.  Hence  the  su[)])ort  gi\en  to  the 
Portuguese  Monarchists  by  the  German 
Colonial  party.  In  Paris  it  is  reported  that 
Spain  offered  to  make  large  concessions  to 
France  in  Morocco  in  return  for  a  free  hand 
in  Portugal,  but  that  the  offer  was  not  ac- 
cepted. It  would  api^ear,  therefore,  that  a 
restoration  of  monarchy  in  Portugal  has 
other  obstacles  than  the  resistance  of  the 
Portuguese  Republicans  themselves  to  over- 
come, and  that  Senhor  Braga  had  good 
grounds  for  saying  that  the  proclamation  of 
the  republic  in  his  country  was  the  most 
important  event  in  the  progress  of  contem- 
porary European  politics. 

„  .,.  ^     _,   Anglo-German  rivalry  has  been 

British  and  "  1,1 

German  acccntuatcd  by  the  declaration  of 
'*"""■"  naval  policy  which  Mr.  Churchill 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  i8. 
The  First  Lord  of  the  British  Admiralty,  in 
an  amazingly  frank  and  vigorous  attempt  to 
argue  with  Germany  as  to  the  uselessness  of 
carrying  on  naval  competition  with  England, 
stated  that,  "having  at  present  numerical 
superiority,  England  must  maintain  it.  If 
Germany  increases  her  output  of  ships,  Eng- 
land must  more  than  proportionally  increase 
her  lead."  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Germany 
does  not  increase  or  diminisheiv.her  output, 
England  will  not  increase;  that  is  to  say,  will 
more  than  proportionally  diminish  hers. 
"For  England  at  war  a  victory  at  sea  is  an 
absolute  necessity  of  her  existence,  whereas 
Germany  is  not  in  that  position." 


Rival 
Naval 


In   introducing   the    naval    esti- 
mates for  the  coniing  year,  Mr. 
Budgets      Q^^^^^-^^i^  claimed  that  England 

must   maintain   60   per   cent,    more   dread- 
naughts    than    Germany.      He    asked    for 


$220,427,000,  a  decrease  of  approximately  a 
million  and  a  half  from  the  amount  spent  last 
year.  The  speech  was  received  with  approv- 
al in  England.  Across  the  Channel,  how- 
ever, anger  and  resentment  were  unconcealed. 
A  representative  opinion  is  that  of  the  semi- 
official Kolnische  Zcitung,  which  says  sharply 
that  Germany  "cannot  dream  of  being  bluffed 
into  arresting  her  naval  program  no  matter 
how  disagreeable  or  expensive  the  game  is 
proving  for  John  Bull."  The  Imperial 
Chancellor,  Dr.  von  Bethmann-HoUweg,  laid 
his  military  and  naval  plans  before  the  Fed- 
eral Council  on  March  22.  They  provide 
for  an  increased  expenditure  of  $84,500,000 
during  the  next  three  years. 

r  J   /■  *t     On    March     20,     King     George 

End  of  the  .        ^'  >^  ,  r-     • 

British  Coal  atfixecl,  his  Signature  to  the  Mini- 
''^'  *  mum  Wage  bill  and  the  measure 
was  promulgated  as  law.  Three  days  later 
the  miners  voted  on  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  strike  should  be  continued.  Al- 
though there  was  a  majority  of  43,000  in 
445,000  votes  against  returning  to  work,  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Miners'  Federa- 
tion decided  to  call  the  strike  off.  Since  a 
two-thirds  majority  is  required  to  declare  a 
national  strike,  the  committee  reasoned  that 
a  like  majority  should  be  necessary  to  con- 
tinue one  already  in  progress.  On  the  basis 
of  the  vote  of  April  i,  therefore,  the  com- 
mittee directed  the  men  to  return  to  the  ])its 
on  April  8.  Within  a  week  almost  all  the 
men  had  returned  and  the  whole  mining  in- 
dustry was  again  in  full  operation.  The 
strike  cost  the  men  themselves  more  than 
$50,000,000.  Chancellor  Lloyd-George  an- 
nounced in  the  Commons  on  April  2  that  the 
loss  to  the  government  in  revenues  and  post- 
office  fees  was  more  than  half  a  million.  The 
loss  to  the  mine  oj^erators,  general  business, 
and  the  i)ublic  at  large  has  not  been  esti- 
mated, perhaps  never  can  be.  The  strike  was 
noteworthy  for  the  reasonable  and  orderly 
conduct  of  all  concerned.  Despite  the  suffer- 
ings entailed  and  the  bitter  feeling  engen- 
dered, there  was  scarcely  any  violence. 
Premier,  Parliament,  operators  and  men  alike 
worked  harmoniously  for  a  fair  and  practical 
settlement. 


The 
Minimum 


The  reluctance  of  the  government 
to  undertake  any  drastic  measure 
Wage  Law  ^j-  (-^^gj-cjon  was  indicated  not  only 
by  the  delay  in  bringing  in  the  law,  but  by  the 
loosely  drawn  character  of  the  measure  which 
finally  passed.  It  provides  no  penalties  for 
the  violation  of  its  provisions  and  leaves  the 
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vital  question  of  what  shall  be  considered  a   liament 
"minimum  wage"  to  rather  elastically  con- 
stituted district  boards  of  trade  and  labor. 
The  main  provisions  of  the  bill  may  be  thus 
summarized : 


The  coalfields  of  the  country  are  divided  into 
twenty-one  districts. 

In  each  district  a  minimum  wage  will  be  fixed 
for  underground  workers  by  a  board  composed  in 
equal  numbers  of  employers'  and  miners'  represen- 
tatives, with  an  independent  chairman  appointed 
by  agreement,  or,  failing  agreement,  by  the  Board 
of  Trade. 

No  mine  owner  may  pay  less  than  the  minimum, 
and  no  underground  worker  may  accept  less,  except 
in  those  cases  which  arc  covered  by  what  have  been 
called  the  "safeguards." 

The  classes  excluded  from  the  minimum  are:  the 
aged  and  infirm  and  workmen  who  do  not  comply 
with  conditions  to  be  laid  down  by  the  district 
boards  as  to  regularity  and  efficiency  of  the  work 
performed;  except  where  the  failure  is  due  to  some 
cause  over  which  they  have  no  control. 

The  decision  whether  the  minimum  is  to  apply 
to  any  particular  workman  or  not  is  to  be  gov- 
erned by  rules  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  district  boards. 

The  minimum  wage  is  to  date  back  from  the 
passing  of  the  act,  and  not  from  the  time  it  is 
drawn  up. 

Variations  in  the  rate  may  be  made  from  time 
to  time  by  the  district  boards. 

The  act  is  to  remain  in  force  for  three  years,  and 
no   longer,    unless    Parliament    otherwise   directs. 

There  is  no  provision  for  compelling  the  miners 
to  resume  work,  nor  for  compelling  owners  to  open 
their  pits;  but  if  they  do  open  them  they  must  pay 
the  minimum  wage. 

Some  ^  good  deal  of  pressure  was 
Possible  brought  to  bear  on  Parliament  to 
**"  **  include  in  the  measure  a  provision 
defining  the  mininium  wage  as  five  shillings 
a  day  for  adults  and  two  for  boys.  Almost 
all  the  Parliamentary  leaders  opposed  this, 
not  because  they  regarded  the  rate  as  exces- 
sive but  because  they  questioned  the  right  of 
the  law-making  body  to  fix  mathematically 
exact  rates.  They  feared  that  other  indus- 
tries might  also  demand  that  rates  be  laid 
down.  In  fact,  the  leaders  of  the  railway 
unions  have  already  openly  declared  their  in- 
tention of  forcing  a  universal  general  strike 
during  the  present  month,  and  of  insisting 
upon  a  minimum  rate  by  law  for  their  own 
and  related  industries.  Truly,  as  the  editor 
of  London  Public  Opinion  remarks,  "Noth- 
ing will  ever  be  the  same  again  after  this 
crisis.  The  British  nation  has  entered  upon 
a  new  path." 


Lacking  Mr.  Gladstone's  impres- 
sive voice  and  personality,  however,  the 
scene  was  not  noticeably  dramatic.  In  a 
plain,  business-like  speech,  Mr.  Asquith  laid 
before  the  House  the  })rovisions  of  the  meas- 
ure which  will  create,  after  a  fashion,  a  State 
of  Ireland.  The  substance  of  the  bill  is  in  the 
following  summary: 

There  is  to  be  an  Irish  Parliament,  consisting  of 
a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Commons,  with  power  to 
make  laws  for  peace,  order  and  good  government 
in  Ireland.  The  matters  to  be  excluded  from  the 
control  of  the  Irish  Parliament  are  the  Crown,  the 
army  and  navy,  imperial  affairs,  the  Irish  land 
purchase,  and  the  old  age  pensions  and  national 
insurance  acts,  the  Irish  constabulary,  the  post- 
office  savings  bank  and  public  loans,  in  addition 
to  those  excluded  by  the  home  rule  bill  of  1893, 
which  left  the  customs  under  the  control  of  the 
Imperial  Crovernment.  The  Irish  constabulary-  is 
to  be  automatically  transferred  to  the  Irish  (Gov- 
ernment after  six  years. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  protection  of  religious 
equality  in  Ireland,  and  the  Irish  Parliament  can- 
not make  laws,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  establish 
or  to  endow  any  religion  or  to  prohibit  the  free 
exercise  thereof,  or  to  give  a  preference  or  privilege 
to  any  religion,  or  to  make  any  religious  ceremony 
a  condition  of  validity  of  any  marriage. 
•  The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  is  to  have  the 
power  to  veto  or  suspend  any  bill  on  the  instruction 
of  the  Imperial  Executive. 

The  Irish  Senate  is  to  consist  of  forty  members, 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  164,  of 
which  I'lster  is  to  have  fifty-nine  and  the  Uni- 
versities two,  elected  by  the  existing  constituencies. 
The  Senate  is  to  be  composed  of  nominated  mem- 
bers for  a  fixed  term.     In  the  first  instance,  the 


Home  Rule 

for 

Ireland 

April -I  I. 


The  third  Irish  Home  Rule  bill 

was  introduced  in  the  House  of  the  morf.rn  ki\g  john  (bull)  sigxixg  the  new 

Commons  by  Premier  Asquith  on  magna  charta 

The   historical    significance   of    the  (The  passage  of  the  M.nimum  Wage  law  in  England  as  seen 


occasion  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  Par- 


by  an  American  socialist  journal) 
From  The  Coming  Nation  (Girard,  Kans.) 
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Imperial  Executive  is  to  control  the  nominations, 
with  a  view  to  assuring  the  representation  of  the 
minority. 

The  collection  of  all  taxes  is  to  remain  in  the 
imperial  service  and  they  will  be  paid  into  the  im- 
perial exchequer,  which  is  to  pay  over  to  the  Irish 
executive  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  expendi- 
ture on  Irish  services  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of 
the  act.  An  additional  sum  of  $2,500,000  is  to 
be  paid  to  Ireland  the  first  year,  and  this  will 
diminish  by  $250,000  yearly  until  it  is  reduced  to 
$1,000,000.  The  postal  services  are  to  be  handed 
over  to  Ireland. 

The  Irish  Parliament  is  to  have  power  to  reduce 
^or  to  discontinue  the  imperial  ta.xes,  excepting  the 
income  tax  and  the  stamp  and  estate  duties.  It 
will  also  have  power  to  alter  the  excise  duties;  but, 
except  in  the  case  of  beer  and  spirits,  it  is  debarred 
from  adding  to  the  customs  duties  anything  which 
will  give  a  greater  increase  than  i  per  cent. 

The  Irish  representation  at  Westminster  is  to 
.  be  forty-two  members,  one  for  every  100,000  of 
the  population. 

^  ^P       From  time  to  time  in  these  pages 

Ulster       we  have  recorded  the  discussion 

pposition    pj.^  ^^^  ^^^^   ^^^  ^j^jg  important 

piece  of  legislation.  In  this  Review  for  March, 
Mr.  Stead  surveyed  the  entire  field  of  Irish 
local  government  legislation  from  the  early 
Gladstone  days  to  the  present.  The  Protes- 
tant minority  in  Ulster  continues  its  opposi- 
tion. Thousands  of  Ulstermen  ha\'e  pledged 
themselves  to  fight  if  the  coming  Dublin  con- 
vention should  endorse  the  bill.  Its  passage 
by  the  Commons  over  the  veto  of  the  Lords  is 
assumed.  The  point  of  view  of  the  ministry 
^on  the  question  of  Ulster  opposition  is  shown 
by  the  closing  sentences  of  the  Premier's 
speech  introducing  the  bill.     He  said: 

There  are  between  twenty  and  thirty  self- 
governing  legislatures  under  allegiance  to  the 
Crown  which  have  solved  the  problem  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  local  autonomy.  Are  wc  going  to  break 
up  the  empire  by  atlding  one  more? 

r    ,    ^,  .,   J  In   considering   Home   Rule   the 

England  s  Need  _.,,..",  , 

of  Irish      Liberal  ministry  has  never  lost 

Horr,e  Rule      ^j^j^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  problem 

is  not  only  an  English  one,  but  of  interna- 
tional importance.  If  it  is  true  that  the 
English  rule  Ireland,  it  is  even  truer  that  the 
Irish  Nationalists  have  been  ruling  England 
and  the  whole  British  Empire  into  the  bar- 
gain. For  twenty  years  neither  of  the  great 
English  parties  has  had  a  working  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  life  of 
every  cabinet  has  depended  upon  a  coalition 
between  one  of  the  great  English  parties  and 
the  insurgents,  of  whom  the  Irish  Nationalists 
and  the  Laborites  are  the  most  numerous. 
The  deciding  vote  has  almost  invariably  been 
that  of  the  Irish,  and  that  has  been  consist- 
ently cast,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  pre- 


vent the  legislation  England  wants,  in  the 
shape  the  English  desire,  in  order  to  force 
them  to  grant  Home  Rule  to  Ireland.  The 
Irish  have  made  the  conduct  of  imperial 
affairs  as  difficult  and  precarious  as  they 
dared  without  actually  upsetting  the  coach  of 
state.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  Ireland, 
but  England,  that  needs  Home  Rule  for  Ire- 
land. The  Irish  Nationalists  are  quite  aware 
that  it  is  eminently  worth  England's  while  to 
pay  them  any  reasonable  price  to  stop  their 
obstruction  of  English  policy.  Not  only  do 
the  cabinet  and  House  of  Commons  need  to 
be  freed  from  the  dictation  of  the  Irish  mem- 
bers, but  the  English  taxpayer  needs  to  be 
exempted  from  the  ever-increasing  burdens 
which  legislation  for  Ireland  continues  to 
thrust  upon  him.  Therefore  Irish  Home 
Rule  is  granted,  not  merely  because  Ireland 
is  more  fitted  for  it  now  or  because  England  is 
any  more  willing  she  should  have  it  than  in 
1885, — although  both  these  are  facts, — but 
also  because  the  international  situation  makes 
the  autocratic  rule  of  Redmond  at  West- 
minster no  longer  tolerable. 

Yuan  "^^^  Chinese  Republican  National 
Shih-kai's  Assembly  at  Nanking,  on  March 
2g,  formally  delivered  the  presi- 
dential seal  to  Premier  Tang  Shao-yi,  as 
representative  of  President  Yuan  Shih-kai. 
In  surrendering  the  insignia  of  office.  Dr.  Sun 
Yat-sen,  urged  the  confirmation  of  the  cabi- 
net as  it  had  been  chosen  by  the  new  premier. 
He  also  issued  an  appeal  to  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple to  support  loyally  the  new  regime.  The 
new  ministry  is  as  follows:  Premier,  Tang 
Shao-yi;  Foreign  Affairs,  Lu  Cheng  Hsiang; 
Finance,  Hsiung  Hsi  Ling;  Navy,  Lin  Kwan 
Hsung;  Army,  Tuan  Chi  Jui;  Justice,  Wang 
Chun  Hui;  Communications,  Liang  Ju  Hao; 
Commerce,  Chen  Chi  Mei;  Interior,  Cheo 
Ping  Chun;  Education,  Tsai  Yuan  Pie; 
Agriculture,  Sung  Chiao  Fen.  The  prem- 
ier's is  the  only  name  familiar  to  Western 
readers.  In  Peking,  however,  as  well  as  in 
Tokyo  and  other  capitals  where  Chinese 
political  personalities  are  well  known,  the 
first  cabinet  of  the  new  Chinese  Republic  is 
regarded  as  progressive,  moderate  and  likely 
to  be  popular.  Dr.  Wu  Ting  Fang  is. to  be 
returned  as  minister  to  Washington.  An 
enormous  deficit  in  the  revenues  and  con- 
stantly increasing  destitution  in  the  famine- 
stricken  regions  of  the  interior  are  the  most 
pressing  problems  that  face  the  government 
of  Yuan  Shih-kai.  The  army  also  is  clam- 
oring for  arrears  in  pay,  and  the  western 
powers  must  be  placated. 
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^     ,  ,,         It  would  probably  be  difficult  to 

Yuan  s  Message  '  i       •  i  i 

to         express  the  revolution  that  has 

Christianity     ^.^j.^^^     ^^^^^     -^     ^j^^     ^p-j.-^.     ^^^ 

ideals  of  China  more  clearly  or  graphically 
than  was  done  by  Yuan  Shih-kai  liimself  in 
a  reply  he  made  to  the  native  pastors  of  the 
Protestant  churches  of  Peking  who,  late  in 
March,  asked  him  to  attend  a  union  thanks- 
giving service  for  the  establishment  of  the 
republic.  President  Yuan  regretted  that  he 
could  not  attend  the  service,  but  requested 
an  interview  with  them.  To  the  four  clergy- 
men, representing  the  Presbyterian,  Metho- 
dist and  Congregational  missions,  he  said  in 
part: 

Protestant  Christianity  entered  the  Orient  from 
the  Occident  over  a  century  ago.  The  progress  of 
the  churcli  has  been  slow  and  difficult,  partly  be- 
cause China  was  conservative  in  the  olden  days 
and  regarded  anything  new  with  distrust  and 
suspicion;  c^nd  partly  because  the  missionary  work- 
ers, spefiKing  a  foreign  language,  could  not  make 
their  cause  clearly  understood.  In  the  past  few 
years  therspirit  of  reform  has  prevailed  among  our 
scholars,  who  have  devoted  their  attention  to 
Western  learning,  as  well  as  to  Western  religions. 
Thus  gradually  the  objects  and  policy  of  Christians 
have  become  known. 

Moreover,  the  diifercnt  missions  have  achieved 
much  success  both  in  works  of  charity  and  in 
educational  institutions.  On  the  one  hand,  they 
have  conferred  many  favors  on  the  poor  and  the 
destitute,  and,  on  the  other,  they  have  carefully 
trained  up  many  talented  young  men.  For  doing 
both  they  have  won  golden  opinions  from  all 
classes  of  society.  The  reputation  of  Christian 
missions  is  growing  every  day,  and  the  prejudice 
and  the  misimderstanding  which  formerly  existed 
between  the  Christian  and  the  non-Christian  have 
gradually  disappeared,  which  will  surely  prove  to 
be  for  the  good  of  China. 

By  the  grace  of  Heaven,  the  Republic  of  China 
is  an  accomplished  fact,  and  the  Manchus,  Mongols 
Mohammedans,  and  Tibetans  have  been  assured 
of  their  religious  liberty — establishing  for  the 
first  time  in  Chinese  history  a  precedent  for  reli- 
gious liberty.  When  the  National  Assembly 
meets  and  the  new  constitution  is  drawn  up,  we 
can  be  assured  that  an  article  will  be  embodied  to 
include  the  other  great  religions  of  the  world. 
Thenceforth  all  obstacles  to  liberty  of  conscience 
will  have  been  removed  from  the  Republic  of 
China;  the  five  peoples  and  the  distinction  be- 
tween Christians  and  non-Christians  will  disappear 
forever.  Members  of  one  great  family  with  one 
heart  and  one  soul,  we  shall  all  exert  ourselves  to 
promote  the  strength  and  prosperity  and  the 
ha|)pincss  of  the  Republic  of  China. 

A  Quartette  of^^^  Hionth  of  March,  as  we  noted 
Young  Old  \\\  thcse  pagcs,  saw  the  attain- 
ment of  the  seventy-fifth  birth- 
day of  William  Dean  Howells.  In  April, 
three  Americans,  equally  eminent,  but  in 
radically  different  fields  of  human  endeavor, 
also  celebrated  the  completion  of  three  quar- 
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THE    SECRETARY    OF    THE    NEW    CHINESE     PRESIDENT 

FOR    "business    in    ENGLISH" 

(Mr.  V.  K.  Wellington  Koo,  Columbia  student,  progressive 

Chinese  Republican,  who  has  sailed   for  China  to  act 

as  "English-Speaking"  Secretary  to  Yuan  Shih-kai) 

ters  of  a  century  of  life.  John  Burroughs, 
naturalist,  philosopher,  poet,  and  "expert 
on  out-of-doors,"  rounded  out  seventy-five 
years  on  April  3.  General  Horace  Porter, 
soldier,  author,  diplomat,  passed  the  mark 
on  April  15.  Four  days  later,  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  captain  of  industry.  Napoleon  of 
finance,  the  "most  muckraked  man  in 
America,"  passed  his  seventy-fifth  mile  post. 
The  careers  of  General  Porter  and  Mr. 
Morgan  have  been,  perhaps,  more  character- 
istically American  than  that  of  John  Bur- 
roughs. His  countrymen,  howe\-er,  like  to 
think  that  the  gentle  old  naturalist,  who 
knows  more  about  flowers  and  mountains 
than  any  other  living  being,  is  the  type  of  an 
increasing  number  of  Americans.  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs has  had  a  genius  for  friendship,  and 
it  may  be  said,  with  a  nearer  approach  to 
literalness  than  perhai>s  can  be  said  of  any 
other  living  man  «.)f  his  temperament,  most 
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JOHN  BURROUGHS  AT  SEVENTY-FIVE,  WITH  HIS  FRIEND  JOHN  MUIR 

(Mr.  Burroughs,  who  is  at  the  right,  celt-braled  his  seventy-tifth  birthday  April  3,  and  this  [jhotograph  was  taken  on  that  day) 


of  his  countrymen  knew  him.  He  has  al- 
ways had  a  keen  relish,  he  tells  us,  "for  a 
mighty  good  trio — food,  work  and  friends." 
At  the  middle  of  his  eighth  decade  he  is  still, 
as  far  as  his  interests,  his  activities,  and  his 
temperament  are  concerned,  a  young  man. 
The  portrait  which  we  show  on  this  page  very 
appropriately  includes  that  of  old  John  Muir, 
his  close  friend  and  kindred  spirit.  Mr. 
Muir,  naturalist,  explorer,  glacier  expert,  and 
gentle  philosopher,  is  one  year  the  junior  of 
his  friend  Burroughs. 


Last  Rites 
Ouer  Two 
Soldiers 


Civil  War  memories,  which  are 
being  so  generally  revived  during 
the  present  half  century  anni- 
versary year,  were  emphasized,  last  month, 
by  the  sudden  death  of  General  Frederick  D. 
Grant  and  the  removal  of  the  remains  of 
General  Phil  Kearny  from  New  York  to  the 
Arlington  cemetery  in  Washington.  General 
Grant  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Union  armies  fifty  years  ago. 
From  his  boyhood  his  great  ambition  was  to 
be  a  soldier,  and  his  military  career  began  at 
the  early  age  of  thirteen.  He  was  at  the 
siege  of  Vicksburg  with  his  father.     In  1866 


he  entered  West  Point.  After  graduation, 
some  rough  experience  with  the  border  patrol 
on  the  Mexican  frontier  was  followed  by 
service  on  the  staff  of  General  Sheridan. 
When  Harrison  was  elected  President,  Gen- 
eral Grant  was  sent  as  Minister  to  Austria. 
In  1894  he  became  Police  Commissioner  in 
New  York  city,  holding  that  office  until,  in 
the  spring  of  i8g8,  he  was  appointed  by 
President  McKinley  to  be  a  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral of  Volunteers  in  the  war  with  Spain. 
This  title  was  confirmed  at  the  close  of  the 
war  in  the  regular  service.  For  the  last  six 
years  of  h's  life  he  was  a  ]\Iajor-General,  the 
second  highest  officer  in  active  service,  ranked 
only  by  Major-General  Wood.  General 
Grant  served  in  the  Philippines,  and  when  he 
died  was  Commander  of  the  Lakes,  stationed 
at  Chicago.  Had  he  lived,  he  would  have 
been  sixty-two  years  old  on.  the  thirtieth  of 
the  present  month.  After  his  love  for  the 
military  career,  the  one  great  passion  of 
Frederick  Dent  Grant's  life  was  the. memory 
and  reputation  of  his  great  father.  He  ren- 
dered valuable  assistance  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Union  leader,  and  was 
thoroughly  familiar  with  his  father's  military 
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ideas.  He  wrote  on  military  matters  with  an 
unusually  graphic  and  lucid  pen.  As  good  a 
specimen  of  his  work  as  a  writer  and  student 
of  the  art  of  war  as  can  be  found  is  the  intro- 
ductory chapter  of  the  third  volume  of  the 
Photographic  History  of  the  Civil  War  (pub- 
lished by  the  Review  of  Reviews  Company), 
in  which,  in  a  masterful  way,  he  sums  up  the 
conceptions  and  plans  of  his  father.  General 
U.  S.  Grant,  from  the  time  he  took  charge  of 
all  the  armies  of  the  United  States  until  the 
surrender  of  Lee  at  Appomatox.  "Fighting 
Phil  Kearny,"  the  hero  of  three  wars — the 
Mexican,  the  Italian  War  of  1859  and  the 
Civil  War — was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Chan- 
tilly,  on  September  i,  1862.  For  almost 
exactly  fifty  years  his  body  lay  in  Trinity 
churchyard,  New  York.  On  April  11,  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  full  military 
honors,  the  remains  of  this  gallant  soldier  were 
removed  to  the  National  Military  Cemetery 
at  Washington.  The  oldest  living  veteran  of 
the  Civil  War,  General  Dan  Sickles,  who  was 
present  at  the  ceremony,  requested  that  Kear- 
ny's dying  wish  might  be  fulfilled.  "  Sickles," 
he  said  "I  want  inscribed  on  my  tombstone: 
'Phil  Kearny  died  on  the  field  of  battle.'" 
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MAJOR    GENERAL    FREDERICK    D.  GRANT,  U.  S.  A. 

(Who  died  in   New  York  last  month,  in   his 
sixty-second  year) 


DR.  ISAAC  K.  FUNK.  EDITOR.    REFORMER,  AUTHOR,  PSYCHICAL  INVESTIGATOR 

(Isaac  Kaufmann  Funk,  D.D.,  LL.D..  who  died  on  April  4  in  his  seventy-third  year,  was  the  President  of  the  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company,  and  Editor-in-chief  of  the  Standard  Dictionary,  the  flomiUlical  Revinv  and  the  Literary  Dige.':t.  Dr. 
Furik  h.as  been  clergyman  and  editor  ever  since  his  graduation  from  Wittenberg  College  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  He  was  a 
rnilitant  prohiliitionist.  establishing  The  Voice  in  the  interest  of  the  Prohibition  party  in  1880.  tjnder  his  editorial  guidance 
his  firm  published,  besides  the  Standard  Dictionary,  a  number  of  encyclopedias  which  have  become  standard.  During  his 
later  years  Dr.  Funk  was  deeply  interested  in  the  investigation  of  psychic  problems.  He  was  always  the  scholar  and  the 
genial, progressive,  versatile  American) 
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RECORD   OF  CURRENT   EVENTS 


{From  March  16  to  April  16,  IQ12) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

March  16. — The  House  begins  debate  upon  the 
Democratic  excise  (or  income)  tax  bill. 

March  18. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Cummins  (Rep., 
la.)  introduces  a  measure  providing  for  a  national 
primary  for  the  selection  of  Presidential  and  Vice- 
Presidential  candidates. 

March  19. — The  House,  by  vote  of  250  to  40, 
passes  the  Excise  Tax  bill,  taxing  all  incomes  of 
firms  and  individuals  in  excess  of  $5000;  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  appropriation  bill  ($26,000,000)  is 
passed. 

March  25 — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Reed  (Dem., 
Mo.)  criticizes  the  methods  used  in  the  election  of 
Mr.  Stephenson  (Rep.,  Wis.). 

March  26. — The  House  receives  a  message  from 
the  President,  transmitting  the  report  of  the  Tariff 
Board  on  the  cotton  schedule. 

March  27. — The  Senate,  by  vote  of  40  to  34, 
exonerates  Mr.  Stephenson  (Rep.,  Wis.)  of  the 
charges  of  corruption  in  his  election. 

March  28. — The  House  passes  a  bill  placing  a 
prohibitive  tax  on  poisonous  white-phosphorus 
matches. 

March  29. — In  the  Senate,  the  Smoot  pension 
bill  is  passed  as  a  substitute  for  the  Sherwood  bill 
passed  by  the  House.  .  .  .  The  House  begins  debate 
upon  the  Democratic  wool  bill. 

April  I. — ^The  House,  by  vote  of  189  to  92,  passes 
the  Democratic  bill  revising  the  wool  schedule  of 
the  tariff. 

April  2. — In  the  Senate,  the  members  from  the 
new  States  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  are  sworn 
in.  .  .  .  In  the  House,  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  reports  a  bill  regulating 
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ox[)ress  rates;  the  bill  creating  a  Children's 
Bureau  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  is  passed. 

April  5. — In  the  Senate,  the  House  bill  revising 
the  iron  and  steel  schedule  of  the  tariff  is  adversely 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

April  8. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
(Dem.,  Ore.)  speaks  in  favor  of  the  Employers' 
Liability  measure. 

April  9. — The  Senate  passes  a  bill  revising  the 
printing  laws,  estimated  to  save  $600,000  annually. 
.  .  .  The  House  passes  the  Indian  appropriation 
bill  ($7,500,000). 

April  12. — The  Senate  passes  the  Army  and  the 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  appropriation  bills. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN 

March  17. — Governor  Brewer  of  Mississippi 
signs  the  graduated-income-tax  bill  passed  by  the 
Legislature. 

March  18. — President  Taft,  in  an  address  at 
Boston,  declares  in  favor  of  Presidential  primaries 
if  properly  safeguarded.  .  .  .  Governor  Hunt's 
message  to  the  first  Arizona  Legislature  urges  an 
amendment  to  the  State  constitution,  providing  for 
the  recall  of  judicial  ofificers. 

March  19. — In  North  Dakota,"  the  first  Presi- 
dential preference  primary  is  held;  Senator  La  Fol- 
lette  receives  28,600  votes;  Col.  Roosevelt  19,100; 
and  President  Taft  1500.  ■ 

March  21 . — The  Indiana  Democratic  Convention 
nominates  Samuel  Ralston  for  Governor,  and  in- 
structs its  delegates  to  the  Baltimore  Convention 
to  vote  for  Governor  Marshall  for  President. 

March  22. — William  J.  Bryan  issues  a  statement 
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at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  characterizing  Judson  Har- 
mon as  a  reactionary. 

March  23 — The  new  California  public-utilities 
law  goes  into  effect.  .  .  .  The  Maine  Legislature 
rejects  the  proposed  local  option  amendment  to  the 
State   constitution. 

March  24. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion establishes  the  principle  that  freight  rates  be- 
tween equidistant  points  must  be  the  same, 
regardless  of  State  lines. 

March  26. — The  President  transmits  to  the 
House  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  upon  the 
cotton  schedule.  .  .  .  The  Arizona  legislature  elects 
as  United  States  Senators  Marcus  A.  Smith  (Dem.) 
and  Henry  F.  Ashurst  (Dem.),  chosen  in  the  recent 
primary.  .  .  .  The  Michigan  Senate,  by  vote  of  23 
to  5,  passes  the  bill  providing  for  an  amendment  to 
the  State  constitution  granting  the  suffrage  to 
women.  ...  A  jury  in  the  federal  court  at  Chicago 
decides  that  the  ten  Chicago  meat-packers  are  not 
guilty  of  violating  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  act. 
.  .  .  The  Indiana  Republican  convxmtion,  by  high- 
handed methods,  is  controlled  by  the  Taft  forces; 
the  Roosevelt  men  withdraw  and  hold  a  separate 
convention. 

March  27. — The  New  Mexico  Legislature  elects 
Albert  B.  Fall  (Rep.)  and  Thomas  B.  Catron  (Rep.) 
as  the  first  United  States  Senators  from  that  State. 
.  .  .  The  Ohio  Constitutional  Convention  agrees 
upon  an  initiative  and  referendum  clause. 

March  28. — The  sub-committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  which  investigated  the  election  of 
Mr.  Lorimer  (Rep.,  111.)  declares,  by  vote  of  5  to  3, 
that  no  evidence  of  corruption  was  found.  .  .  .  The 
Michigan  House  passes  the  woman-suffrage  con- 
stitutional amendment  measure. 

March  29. — The  New  York  Senate  adopts  a 
report  of  an  investigating  committee,  recommend- 
ing the  removal  of  Mayor  McEwan  of  Albany;  the 
Legislature  adjourns. 

March  30. — Governor  Deneen  of  Illinois  signs 
the  Presidential  preference  primary  bill  passed  at 
the  special  session  of  the  Legislature. 

March  31. — The  jury  in  the  government  suit 
against  the  officials  of  the  sugar  trust,  at  New 
York,  fails  to  agree. 

April  I. — Argument  is  begun  in  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  the  matter  of  the  right  of 
the  States  to  regulate  railroad  rates. 

April  2. — In  the  Wisconsin  Presidential  primary 
Senator  La  Follette  receives  131,920  votes,  and 
President  Taft  47,630;  Governor  Wilson  of  New 
Jersey  defeats  Champ  Clark  in  the  Democratic 
contest  by  45,500  to  36,250.  .  .  .  Emil  Seidel,  the 
Socialist  Mayor  of  Milwaukee,  is  defeated  by  Dr. 
Gerhard  A.  Bading,  the  fusion  candidate.  .  .  . 
Mayor  Brown  (Rep.)  is  defeated  for  reelection  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  by  Henry  L.  Jost  (Dem.). 

April  4. — Governor  Goldsborough  signs  the  Pres- 
idential primary  bill  passed  by  the  Maryland  Leg- 
islature. .  .  .  The  Arizona  Senate  passes,  with  slight 
amendments,  the  House  bill  providing  for  the 
recall  of  judges. 

April  8. — Newell  Sanders  (Rep.)  is  appointed 
by  Governor  Hooper  to  succeed  the  late  Robert 
L.  Taylor  as  United  States  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

April  9. — The  Illinois  primaries  result  in  a  vic- 
tory for  ex-Prcsident  Roosevelt  over  President 
Taft,  by  115,000  votes,  for  the  Republican  choice 
for  the  Presidential  nomination;  Champ  Clark  de- 


feats Woodrow  Wilson  for  the  Democratic  choice 
by  125,000;  Lawrence  Y.  Sherman  defeats  Senator 
Cullom  in  the  senatorial  contest ;  Charles  S.  Deneen 
is  renominated  as  the  Republican  candidate  for 
Governor,  and  Edward  F.  Dunne  wins  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination;  the  woman  suffrage  proposition 
is  defeated. 

April  10. — The  Ohio  Constitutional  Convention 
adopts  a  proposal  for  judicial  reforms,  providing 
one  trial  before  judge  or  jury  and  one  review  by  a 
higher  court.  .  .  .  The  New  York  State  Republican 
Convention  praises  the  administration  and  "  urges" 
the  delegates-at-large  to  support  President  Taft  in 
the  national  convention.  .  .  .  The  ten  delegates  se- 
lected by  the  Maine  Republican  Convention,  to  go 
to  the  national  convention,  are  pledged  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

April  II. — The  Democratic  State  Convention, 
meeting  at  New  York  City,  is  harmoniously  con- 
trolled by  Charles  Francis  Murphy.  .  .  .  Troops 
are  needed  to  preserve  order  in  the  Republican 
State  Convention  at  Bay  City,  Mich.;  both  factions 
elect  delegates  to  the  national  convention. 

April  13. — The  Republican  Presidential  primary 
in  Pennsylvania  results  in  an  overwhelming  victory 
for  Colonel  Roosevelt  over  President  Taft;  it  is 
believed  that  67  of  the  State's  76  delegates  to 
the  national  convention  arc  pledged  to  Roosevelt. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN 

March  18.— Mr.  Asquith,  the  British  Premier, 
announces  that  a  minimum-wage  bill  will  be  im- 
mediately introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
designed  to  bring  the  coal  strike  to  an  end. 

March  19. — The  Minimum  Wage  bill  passes  its 
first  reading  in  the  British  House  of  Commons. 

March  22. — The  British  Government  refuses  to 
accede  to  the  miners'  demand  that  a  clause  specify- 
ing the  minimum  wage  should  be  inserted  in  the 
Minimum  Wagebill.  .  .  .  Thomas  MacKenzie  is 
elected  premier  of  New  Zealand,  succeeding  Sir 
Joseph  Ward.  .  .  .  Paraguayan  revolutionists  cap- 
ture i\suncion,  the  ca()ital;  President  Pena  and  his 
cabinet  take  refuge  on  foreign  warships. 

March  25. — Dr.  Emilio  Gonzalez  Navero  is  ap- 
pointed provisional  President  of  Paraguay.  .  .  . 
The  Japanese  Diet  is  dissolved,  and  elections  are 
set  for  May. 

March  26. — The  Mexican  federal  troops  begin 
an  attack  on  the  rebel  troops  holding  Jiminez. 

March  27. — -The  British  House  of  Ccjmmons 
passes  Premier  Asquith's  Minimum  Wage  bill. 

March  28. — The  Minimum  Wage  bill  is  passed 
by  the  British  House  of  Lords;  the  House  of  Com- 
mons rejects  a  measure  conferring  the  right  to  vote 
upon  women  possessing  the  household  qualification. 

March  30. — A  bill  providing  an  eight-hour  day 
for  miners  passes  the  French  Chamber. 

March  31. — Emperor  Francis  Joseph  is  reported 
to  have  threatened  to  al)dicate  as  King  of  Hun- 
gary unless  the  unfriendly  attitude  of  the  Parlia- 
ment should  be  abandoned.  .  .  .  General  Lconidas 
Plaza,  commander  of  the  government  troops  which 
opposed  the  recent  revolution,  is  elected  President 
of  Ecuador. 

April  2. — ^The  Swedish  Government,  introduces 
a  bill  in  the  Parliament  extending  to  women  the 
franchise  and  the  right  to  sit  in  Parliament,  on 
the  same  conditions  as  men.  .  .  .  The  British  bud- 
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get  shows  a  suplus  of  $32,000,000,  to  be  held  tem- 
porarily as  a  naval  reserve  fund. 

April  7. —  The  convention  of  the  Conservative 
party  in  Cuba  selects  Ceneral  Juan  Menocal  as 
its  candidate  for  President. 

April  9. — An  anti-Home  Rule  demonstration  in 
Belfast  is  participated  in  by  more  than  100,000 
persons. 

April  10. — Premier  Capp  of  Rumania  resigns. 

April  II. — Premier  Asquith  introduces  his  Irish 
Home  Rule  bill  in  Parliament. 

April  16. — The  Home  Rule  bill  passes  its  first 
reading  in  the  British  House  of  Commons. 

INTERNATIONAL   RELATIONS 

March  17. — President  Cabrera  gives  a  dinner 
at  Ciuatemala  City  in  honor  of  Secretary  Knox. 

MarcH  18. — Winston  Churchill,  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  introducing  the  naval  estimates  for 
the  coming  year  in  the  British  lower  House,  offers 
to  retard  or  temporarily  suspend  naval  construc- 
tion if  Germany  will  do  likewise. 

March  20. — United  States  officials  near  the 
Mexican  border  prohibit  the  exportation  to  Mexico 
of  food,  clothing,  or  ammunition. 

March  22. — Secretary  Knox  is  received  at 
Caracas,  Venezuela,  by  President  Gomez.  .  .  . 
W.  A.  F.  Ekengren  is  appointed  Swedish  minister 
to  the  United  States. 

March  24. — The  new  United  States  law  prohi- 
biting shipments  of  munitions  of  war  into  Mexico  is 
modified  so  as  not  to  apply  to  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment. 

March  27. — Julio  Betancourt  is  appointed  Co- 
lombian minister  to  the  United  States. 

March  29. — The  situation  of  Americans  in 
Mexico  is  such  that  the  War  Department  at  Wash- 
ington sends  looo  rifles  to  the  American  legation 
for  their  use. 

March  31. — It  is  announced  at  Paris  that  a 
treaty  has  been  signed  which  establishes  a  French 
protectorate  over  Morocco. 

April  II. — Secretary  Knox,  in  an  address  at 
Havana,  maintains  the  disinterested  attitude  of 
the  United  States  toward  Cuba. 

April  14. — The  Mexican  Government  is  warned 
that  it  will  be  held  responsible  for  acts  endangering 
Americans  or  American  interests. 

April  16. — ^The  European  ambassadors  at  Con- 
stantinople present  a  note  to  the  Turkish  Foreign 
minister,  asking  upon  what  terms  Turkey  will 
conclude  peace  with  Ital>'. 

THE  REVOLUTION  IN  CHINA 

March  17. — Two  hundred  insurgents  are  ex- 
ecuted at  Canton. 

March  20. — The  General  Assembly  grants  to 
women  the  right  to  vote  if  able  to  read  and  write 
and  if  they  hold  property. 

March  21. — The  "six-nation"  group  of  bankers 
in  Peking  call  upon  President  Yuan  Shih-kai  to 
define  the  republic's  financial  policy  before  it  will 
lend  any  more  money. 

March  22. — Russia  withdraws  from  the  "six- 
nation"  combination,  which  proposed  to  lend  the 
republic  $300,000,000. 

March  25. — The  American,  German,  French, 
and  British  ministers  at  Peking  protest  against  a 


Belgian  loan  of  several   million  dollars,  arranged 
by  the  Premier. 

March  29. — The  personnel  of  the  cabinet  is  an- 
nounced by  Premier  Tang  Shao-yi. 

April  14. — President  Yuan  Shih-kai  issues  a 
manifesto  urging  the  five  races  to  unite  through 
intermarriage;  the  Mohammedans,  it  is  believed, 
will  resist  the  republic  by  force. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

March  16. — The  hulk  of  the  battleship  Maine, 
raised  from  the  bottom  of  Havana  harbor,  is 
towed  out  into  the  open  sea  and  sunk,  with  im- 
posing ceremonies.  .  .  .  The  Peninsular  &  Orien- 
tal liner  Oceana  is  sunk  by  a  collision  with  a  (mer- 
man bark  in  the  English  Channel;  most  of  the 
passengers  are  saved. 

March  18. — General  wage  ad^'ances  are  granted 
in  the  cotton  mills  of  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts, 
and  Maine. 

March  21. — Officials  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  report  that  a  large  deposit  of  potash 
has  been  found  in  California. 

March  22. — The  Fall  River  Cotton  Manufac- 
turers' Association  grants  wage  increases  to  30,000 
workers,  averaging  10  per  cent. 

March  23. — The  remains  of  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  Maine,  which  were  recently  recovered,  are 
buried  in  the  Arlington  National  Cemetery.  .  .  . 
A  strike  of  union  seamen  on  the  Great  Lakes  is 
declared  off.  .  .  .  Swollen  by  recent  heavy  rains, 
the  Mississippi  overflows  into  the  lowlands  south 
of  Cairo,  111.  .  .  .  More  than  3000  operatives  in  the 
textile  mills  of  Passaic  go  on  strike,  demanding 
higher  wages. 

March  24. — The  coal  strikes  in  Germany  and 
France  are  called  off. 

March  25. — The  new  battleship  Florida  attains 
a  speed  of  22.54  knots,  a  new  record  for  battleships. 

March  27. — A  regiment  of  Illinois  militia  is 
ordered  out  to  quell  a  riot  at  Rock  Island.  .  .  .  The 
American  minister  to  China  reports  that  conditions 
in  the  famine  districts  are  appalling. 

March  28. — New  Bedford  cotton  manufacturers 
agree  to  a  10  per  cent,  wage  increase. 

March  29. — A  general  suspension  of  work  in  the 
anthracite  coal  fields  is  ordered  by  President  White, 
of  the  I'nited  Mine  Workers,  pending  a  settlement 
of  the  miners'  demands;  an  agreement  is  reached 
between  representatives  of  the  bituminous  miners 
and  operators. 

March  30. — Continued  rains  result  in  floods  all 
along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and 
Ohio  rivers. 

March  31. — More  than  400,000  bituminous  and 
anthracite  mine  workers  suspend  work  pending 
settlement  of  their  demands.  .  .  .  Capt.  Robert  F. 
Scott's  vessel  returns  to  New  Zealand  and  reports 
that  the  expedition  had  arrived  within  150  miles 
of  the  South  Pole  and  would  remain  in  the  Ant- 
arctic another  winter.  .  .  .  The  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany's main  storage  plant  at  Manila  is  destroyed 
by  fire. 

April  3. — The  application  of  the  New  York 
Central  system  to  acquire  the  New  York,  Ontario 
&  Western  is  rejected  by  the  New  York  Public 
Service  Commission. 

April  6. — The  Miners'  Federation  of  Great 
Britain  decides  to  order  the  striking  coal  workers 
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to  return  to  work  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  the 
government's  Minimum  Wage  bill. 

April  7. — It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  the 
floods  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  have  rendered 
30,000  persons  homeless,  covered  200  square  miles 
of  fertile  land  with  water,  and  caused  damage 
amounting  to  nearly  $10,000,000  (see  page  554). 

April  8. — The  Southern  Commercial  Congress 
begins   its   sessions   at    Nashville,   Tenn. 

April  10. — The  new  White  Star  liner  Titanic,  the 
largest  vessel  evx-r  constructed,  sails  on  her  maiden 
voyage  from  Southampton  to  New  \'ork.  ...  At 
a  conference  in  Philadelphia  of  representatives  of 
mine  workers  and  operators,  a  proposition  to 
reconvene  the  old  Anthracite  Strike  Commission, 
and  refer  the  matter  to  it,  is  rejected  by  the  miners. 
.  .  .  Dr.  Ira  Remsen  resigns  as  president  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

April  13. — Mr.  Knox,  the  American  Secretary  of 
State,  sails  from  Havana  for  Norfolk,  Va.,  con- 
cluding his  visit  among  the  Latin-American  Re- 
publics bordering  on  the    Caribbean. 

April  15. — The  steamer  Titanic,  11 50  miles  east 
of  New  York,  founders  four  hours  after  striking 
an  iceberg,  carrying  1595  persons  down  with  her; 
745  of  the  passengers  and  crew,  all  that  the  life- 
boats would  hold,  are  afterward  picked  up  by  the 
Carpathia,  which  had  been  summoned  by  wireless 
(see  page  549). 

OBITUARY 

March  15. — Capt.  Lucien  Franklin  Prud'homme, 
U.  S.  N.,  retired,  formerly  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy.  .  .  . 
Dr.  Auguste  Renouard,  of  New  York,  an  authority 
on  sanitary  embalming,  73. 

March  16. — John  Fremont  Hill,  former  Governor 
of  Vermont  and  acting  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee,  56. 

March  17. — Rear- Admiral  George  W.  Melville, 
U.  S.  N.,  retired,  the  noted  Arctic  explorer,  71. 

March  18. — Dr.  Henry  Wilson  Spangler,  head 
of  the  department  of  mechanical  engineering  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

March  19. — Thomas  Harrison  Montgomery,  Jr., 
j^rofessor  of  zoology  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 39.  .  .  .  Prof.  Max  Mandelstamm,  the 
Russian  expert  on  international  law,  73. 

Mar  h  21.— Prof.  Ralph  Stockman  Tarr,  of 
Cornell  University,  a  noted  geographer  and  au- 
thority on  glaciers  and  earthquakes,  48.  .  .  .  Rep- 
resentative David  J.  Foster,  of  Vermont,  54. 
James  Rufus  Trj-on,  formerly  medical  director  of 
the    United    States    Navy,    74. 

March  22. — Gen.  John  Willock  Noble,  secretary 
of  the  interior  in  President  Harrison's  cabinet,  81. 
.  .  .  Brig.-Gen.  Henry  Harrison  Walker,  of  the 
Confederate  army,  79. 

March  23. — Gen.  Henry  Harrison  Bingham, 
Representative  from  the  First  Pennsylvania  Dis- 
trict, known  as  "the  father  of  the  House,"  70. 

March  25. — Robert  Sampson  Lanier  (see  jiage 
552). 


March  26. — William  B.  Sorsjjy,  formerly  minis- 
ter to  Bolivia, 60.  .  .  .  Yoichi  Honda,  Bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Church  of  Japan,  63. 

March  27. — John  Arbuckle,  the  sugar  and  coffee 
merchant,  74. 

March  28. — William  Babcock  Weeden,  formerly 
a  prominent  woolen  manufacturer  of  Rhode 
Island  and  a  noted  historian,  77.  .  .  .  C.  E.  Poolcy, 
a  prominent  Canadian  statesman.  .  .  .  Lieut. -Col. 
Ferdinand  K.  De  Courcy,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  a  noted 
Indian  fighter,  75. 

March  30. — \\'illiam  Watson  Mclntirc,  a  former 
Congressman  from  Maryland.  .  .  .  Julian  Ropique, 
a  noted  French  teacher  of  singing,  87. 

March  31. — Robert  Love  Taylor,  United  States 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  61.  .  .  .  William  Albert 
Finch,  professor  of  law  at  Cornell  University,  57. 

April  I. — William  Smith  Babcock  Mathews,  the 
noted  music  critic  and  author,  74.  .  .  .  Karl  May, 
a  popular  German  writer  of  juvenile  stories,  69. 

April  2. — Edward  O'Connor  Terry,  the  English 
actor-manager,  68.  .  .  .  Gen.  Shiaroku  Ishimoto, 
Japanese  minister  of  war,  59. 

April  3. — Calbraith  P.  Rodgers,  the  first  aviator 
to  fly  across  the  United  States  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  33.  .  .  .  Dr.  John  H.  Musser,  an 
eminent  Philadelphia  physician,  55. 

.\pril  4. — Dr.  Isaac  Kaufmann  Funk,  the  noted 
editor  and  publisher,  73  (see  page  539).  .  .  .  Charles 
Brantley  Aycock,  formerly  Go\-ernor  of  >  orth 
Carolina,  53. .  .  .  I3rig.-Gen.  A.  B.  Carey,  U.  S.  A., 
retired,  77. 

April  5. — Henry  O.  Walker,  a  prominent  De- 
troit surgeon,  69. 

April  6. — Perry  L.  Hobbs,  professor  of  chemistry 
in  Western  Reserve  University,  51.  .  .  .  Brig.-Gen. 
Joseph  Pearson  Farley,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  73. 

April  7. — Prof.  Abbott  Lawrence  Rotch,  of  Har- 
vard University,  noted  for  his  investigations  of  con- 
ditions in  the  upper  air,  51. 

April  8. — Andrew  Saks,  a  prominent  New  York 
merchant,  63. 

April  II. — Major-Gen.  Frederick  Dent  Grant, 
U.  S.  A.,  eldest  son  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  61  (sec 
page  538). 

April  12. — Clara  Barton,  founder  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  Society,  90.  .  .  .  Prof.  W'alter  E. 
Howard,  dean  of  Middlebury  College,  63. 

April  13. — Robbins  Little,  for  many  years 
superintendent  of  the  Astor  Librarj-,  New  York,  80. 

April  14. — Henri  Brisson,  formerly  president  of 
the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  77.  .  .  .  Thomas 
Jefferson  Coolidge,  Jr.,  the  Boston  banker,  49. 

April  15. — William  Thomas  Stead,  the  noted 
English  journalist,  62  (see  frontispiece).  .  .  . 
Charles  Melville  Hays,  president  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  55.  .  .  .  Isidor  Straus,  the  New 
York  merchant  and  former  Member  of  Congress, 
67.  .  .  .  Francis  David  Millet,  the  noted  artist,  65. 
.  .  .  Col.  John  Jacob  Astor,  the  capitalist,  47.  .  .  . 
Jacques  Futrelle,  a  well-known  author,  37. 

-April  16. — Judge  Thomas  G.  Law.son,  a  former 
member  of  Congress  from  Gi'orgia,  76. 
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THE  GREATEST  SHOW  ON  EARTH— THE  AMERICAN  PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN 

From  the  Ledger  (Tacoma) 
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WHERE    FRIENDSHIP    CEASES — WHEX    THE    ROOSEVELT 

ARGUMENT    BEGINS 

From  the  Press  (Xew  York) 
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AN  UNPLEASANT  TALE — REPORTS    OF  RECENT    PRIMA- 
RIES   IN    VARIOUS    STATES 
From  Register  and  Leader  (Des  Moines) 
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^j-sj*: 


t  WOULBMT   SAY  ANYTHH4& 

FOR  THE.  WORLD -aor 

TH£KE    IS    SOME  BODY   IN 
THIS    ROOM  THAT   IS   e'THERl 
AH  ANARCHIST  OK.  A 

NEUROTICI 


HAD   YOU   NOTICED   HOW    "PERSONALITIES"    HAVE   BEEN    ELIMINATED 
FROM   THE   CAMPAIGN?    WHY.    IT'S   A   REGULAR   PINK  TEA 

From  the  Globe  and  Commercial  Advertiser  (New  York) 


Starting  off  in  a  perfectly  dignified  manner, 
the  campaign  for  the  Republican  Presidential 
nomination  has  become  anything  but  a  "pink 
tea"  afifair;  the  primary  fights  for  delegates 
are  so  hotly  contested, — and  the  results  so 
exasperating  to  one  candidate  or  another! 


THE   SPIRIT   OF    I912 

(Apropos  of  the  results  of  the-  primaries  in  the  State  of 
rennsyivania) 

From  %he  North  A  merican  (Philadelphia) 


T.  R.  CAPTURES   ILLINOIS 
From  the  Post-Dispatch  (St.  Louis) 
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UNCLE    TRUSTY 

"William,  this  Carnival  of  Oratory  is  going  big!  Of  course, 
your  appearance  would  be  more  impressive  if  you  didn't  have 
that  awful  black  eye.  Theodore's  impersonation  of  Lincoln 
is  very  realistic,  although  I  don't  remember  that  Lincoln  ever 
said  anything  about  slugging  people  over  the  ropes.  George's 
style  of  eloquence  is  rather  mild,  on  account  of  his  habit  of 
eating  bread  and  milk  for  luncheon,  but  he  doesn't  exijlain 
that  automobile  trip  to  Oyster  Bay.  That'll  be  about  all 
from  you,  Elihu;  go  and  lay  out  my  evening  clothes." 
From  the  Aynerican  (New  York) 


AS    TIME    WE.A.RS    ON 
Iowa  sees  signs  of  chameleon  blood  in  this  particular  horse 
From  the  Register  and  Leader  (Des  Moines) 

Mr.  Opper,  of  the  Ne-vv  York  American, 
pictures  the  trusts  as  really  managing  the 
whole  Republican  nomination  campaign  as 
a  sort  of  popular  show.  Senator  Cummins's 
boom  seems,  to  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Leader,  to  be  growing  decidedly  stronger. 
The  talk  of  Justice  Hughes  as  a  candidate  is 
also  increasing. 


COITLD  "^OtX  TELL  ME  "WHERE 
\  MICrHT  &ET  A  GOOD   SAFE 
AND  REllABLt  DRIVER,?    1     ^ 
vjouldNt  mind  much  even  If 

HE  HAS  WHISKERS. 


SO   THEY   SAY   DOWN    IN    WASHINGTON 

From  the  Globe  and  Commercial  Advertiser  (New  York) 
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AND  FURTHERMORE— 

"Would  you  treacherously  smite  the  sacred  palladium  of  our  liberties  ?  Would  you  tear  down,  the  bulwarks  erected 
against  the  gusty  passions  of  the  mob  ?  Would  you  destroy  the  system  of  checks  and  balances  ?  Would  you  lay 
profane  hands  upon  the  temple  raised  by  the  fathers  ?  Would  you  undermine  the  hallowed  protection  of  our  liberty? 
Would  you  submit  this  government  to  the  tyranny  of  a  majority  ?  Would  you  lay  the  ax  to  the  root  of  the  tree  of 
freedom?  "     A7id  so  on.  From  the  North  American  (Philadelphia) 


UNDER  THE  CONVENTION  SYSTEM 

IN   CONVENTION'    ASSEMBLED  AUCTIONING   OFF    THE    DELEGATES 

From  the  Sun  (New  York)  From  the  World  (\ew  York) 
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THE  CHOICE  OF  CAESAR 
Caesar  (The  "Interests"):  "Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  tat, 

Sleek-headed  men,  and  such  as  sleep  o'  nights. 

Yon  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look; 

He  thinks  too  much:  such  men  are  dangerous." 
(Julius  Caesar,  Act  I,  Scene  II.       From  the  Sun  (Baltimore) 


WHY.  flY DEAR  Z/f(   ' ^ 


HOW  IS  THIS  FOR  AUXT  DEMOCRACY  S  TICKET — WILSON 

AND  WILEY "PLRE  POLITICS  AND  PURE  FOOD  "  ? 

From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis) 


COMFORTING        From  the  Brooklvn  Eagle  (New  York) 
(Apropos  of  the  recent  verdict  in  the  Beef  Packers'  tnal) 


Photoffrapl;  by  the  American  Press  Associaiion.  New  York 


THE  "TITANIC"  AS  SHE  LAY  IN  BELFAST  HARBOR  AFTER  LAUNCHING. 
PHOTOGRAPH  TAKEN  OF  THE  GREAT  LINER 


THE  FIRST 


(All  recent' photographs  taken  of  the  unfortunate  Titanic  were  on  board  the  ship,  when  on  her  way  to  this  country  she 
sank.  This  largest  ship  in  the  world  was  882  feet  6  inches  long;  92  feet  6  inches  in  breadth;  and  had  four  funnels,  each  one 
81  feet  6  inches  high  above  the  boat  deck.  There  were  11  steel  decks  and  30  watertight  bulkheads.  The  re^stered  tonnage 
was  45,000,  and  the  actual  displacement  66,000.  There  were  accommodations  for  2500  passengers  and  a  crew  of  860.  The 
approximate  cost  was  $7,500,000.     The  Titanic  was  launched  at  Belfast  on  May  31  last) 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE   "TITANIC" 

AND    ITS    LESSON 


npHE  sinking  of  the  trans-Atlantic  liner 
•*■  Titanic  with  more  than  1 500  of  her  pas- 
sengers and  crew  was  one  of  the  most  appall- 
ing disasters  in  the  entire  history  of  man's 
contact  with  the  sea.  Undoubtedly,  in  the 
number  and  eminence  of  its  victims  it  was  the 
worst  calamity  that  ever  befell  sea-borne 
passenger  travel.  The  White  Star  liner, 
Titanic,  the  largest  vessel  afloat,  fitted  with 
all  the  comfort  and  luxury  that  money  and 
modern  invention  could  devise,  and  equipped 
with  devices  which  her  builders  boasted  made 
her  "absolutely  unsinkable,"  on  her  maiden 
trip  from  Liverpool,  while  about  1000  miles 
southeast  of  Halifax  and  500  miles  south  of 
Newfoundland,  on  Sunday  night,  April  14, 
collided  with  an  iceberg,  and  four  hours  later 
sank  to  the  bottom.     In  response  to  her  wire- 


less message  for  help  flashed  to  Cape  Race, 
Newfoundland,  and  from  there  sent  to  all  the 
neighboring  stations  and  vessels,  a  number 
of  steamers  at  once  rushed  to  find  her.  At 
daybreak  on  Monday,  the  Cunard  liner  Car- 
pathia  arrived  at  the  scene  of  the  disaster  and 
picked  up  twenty  boatloads  of  survivors 
numbering  about  700.  Most  of  these  sur- 
vivors were  women  and  children.  The  stern 
law  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  of  Anglo-Saxon  chiv- 
alry, demanded  that  it  be  "women  and  chil- 
dren first."  Captain  Smith,  his  chief  ofiicers, 
and  many  passengers  eminent  in  art,  letters, 
finance,  the  church,  public  life  and  society, 
perished.  When  the  other  ships  which  had 
responded  to  the  signals  for  help  arri^•ed  upon 
the  scene,  they  found,  so  they  reported, 
nothing  but  wreckage  and  ice.     These   are 
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the  bare  facts  in  this  most  appaUing 
tragedy. 

From  the  testimony  of  the  survivors  who 
reached  New  York  on  the  Carpathia  on 
April  1 8,  it  is  evident  that  the  Titanic, 
rushing  at  a  speed  of  23  knots  an  hour, 
was  "side-swiped"  by  an  immense  iceberg, 
the  edge  of  the  berg,  according  to  one  vivid 
account,  "entering  the  port  bow  of  the 
ship  and  gouging  out  her  side  hke  a  gigan- 
tic can-opener." 

The  greatest  precautions  are  taken  on  the 
modern  ocean  Uners  against  disaster  from 
collision.  There  are  safeguards  also  against 
icebergs,  the  chief  one  being  the  submarine 
thermometer  which  notes  any  sudden  change 
in  temperature.  This  instrument  will  detect 
an  iceberg  ten  miles  distant. 

This  has  been  an  abnormal  year  for  ice- 
bergs. Referring  to  the  disaster  to  the 
Titanic,  Sir  Ernest  Shackelton,  the  Antarc- 
tic explorer,  stated  that  this  has  been  particu- 
larly true  as  regards  the  downward  drift  of 
ice  from  the  North.  Sir  Ernest  explains  that 
the  great  danger  is  not  from  those  that  extend 
high  above  the  water,  but  from  the  bergs  that 
are  almost  sul)mcrged.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  a  polar  iceberg  is  seven-eighths 
below  water  to  one  eighth  above.  When  a 
high  one  topples  over  in  getting  into  a 
warmer  current,  it  is  practically  all  sub- 
merged, and  is  as  dangerous  to  a  vessel  going 
at  high  speed  as  a  submerged  rock  would  be. 
The  reports  indicate  that  the  Titanic  sank  in 
latitude  41.46  North  and  50.14  West.  This 
is  a  little  above  the  latitude  of  New  York 
(40°  45')  and,  therefore,  about  1600  miles 
almost  due  east.  Immediately  after  the  news 
of  the  disaster  had  reached  New  York  and 
London,  the  managers  of  the  great  trans- 
Atlantic  steamship  companies  announced  an 
immediate  change  in  the  eastern  course  for 
vessels  crossing  the  Atlantic. 

It  is  literally  true  that  wireless  telegraphy 
was  the  means  of  saving  the  800  of  the  pas- 
sengers who  lived  to  tell  the  tale.  The 
presumption  is  that  everybody  on  board 
would  have  been  rescued  if  any  one  of  the 
responding  vessels  had  been  \\ithin  two  hours 
steaming  distance  of  the  Titanic  when  her 
operator  sent  out  her  first  call  for  help.  The 
operator  at  Cape  Race,  Newfoundland,  at 
once  spread  the  news  to  all  the  vessels  which 
his  charts  and  records  told  him  were  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  doomed  ship. 

The  world  had  come  to  believe  that  the 
great  modern  ocean  liners,  with  their  water- 
tight compartments  and  the  rigid  discipline 
and  vigilance  of  the  officers  and  crew,  were 


practically  secure  against  complete  destruc- 
tion, even  after  the  most  violent  shock. 
Until  all  the  facts  are  known,  it  is  not  only 
fair,  but  reasonable,  to  ^\ithhold  judgment  as 
to  the  responsibility  for  this  disaster.  Cer- 
tain facts  must  be  admitted,  however,  and 
certain  inferences  are  obviously  fair.  Cap- 
tain Smith,  of  the  Titanic,  was  striving  to 
make  the  first  voyage  of  his  new  ship  note- 
worth}'  for  speed.  He  had  been  warned  by  a 
French  liner  the  day  before,  and  by  a  Ham- 
burg-American liner  less  than  two  hours  be- 
fore the  collision,  that  several  large  icebergs 
were  in  that  part  of  the  ocean  to  which  his 
ship  was  rushing  at  a  speed  of  more  than 
twenty  miles  an  hour.  The  Titanic^s  cap- 
tain, one  of  the  most  experienced  in  trans- 
Atlantic  travel,  did  not,  apparently,  even 
avoid  the  region  of  the  icebergs.  He  steered 
directly  through  it,  and  at  a  speed  of  which 
the  crushing  of  his  ship's  frame  to  the  extent 
that  sent  her  to  the  bottom  in  four  hours  is 
conclusix'c  evidence.  One  of  the  engineers 
of  the  United  States  revenue  cutter  service 
estimates  that,  at  half  speed,  the  impact  of 
the  Titanic  against  the  iceberg  must  have 
been  equal  to  a  broadside;  of  30  twelve-inch 
projectiles,  or  the  concentrated  lire  of  three 
such  dreadnaughts  as  the  Florida. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  the  blame 
for  the  terrific  speed  and  insufficiejit  atten- 
tion to  safety  devices  on  modern  steamships 
must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  traveling  pub- 
lic itself.  The  companies  comply  with  the 
law,  inadequate  as  it  is  proven  to  be.  The 
indictment  of  the  public's  part  in  the  responsi- 
bility is  well  put  in  the  words  of  Stanley 
Bowdle,  a  marine  engineer  and  member  of 
the  Ohio  Constitutional  Convention,  who 
characterizes  the  loss  of  life  on  the  Titanic 
as  "a  sacrifice  to  degenerate  luxury."  In  ad- 
vocating international  legislation  to  regulate 
the  speed  and  safety  equipment  of  ocean- 
going passenger  vessels,  Mr.  Bowdle  says: 

The  speed  of  this  vessel  on  its  first  trip,  with 
hut  partially  tried-out  machinery  was  criminal. 
Its  criminality  is  relieved  only  by  the  fact  that  llie 
passengers  using  such  degenerate  vessels  demand 
and  enjoy  such  speed.  It  is  asserted  that  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  lifeboats  to  carry  an  aAcragc 
passenger  list  is  not  necessary,  and  could  not  bo 
carried.  This  is  abvSurd,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  great  deck  room  allows  tennis  courts  and  golf 
links.  Such  steamers  arc  degenerate  in  size, 
foolish  in  enjo>nient,  and  criminal  in  speed. 

While  it  may  be  that  the  Titanic^s  equip- 
ment of  lifeboats,  life  rafts,  and  life  preservers 
was  technically  within  the  requirements  of  the 
law,  it  is  quite  evident  that  it  is  not  a  safe 
thing  for  any  vessel  to  undertake  an  ocean 
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l-'rom  the  Times  (New  York) 

THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC   OCEAN  SHOWING  THE  POINT  WHERE  THE    "  TITANIC  "    HIT   THE   ICEBERG 

AND  WHERE  SHE  SANK  ON  APRIL   15 
(The  broken  lines  indicate  how  the  other  steamers  answered  the  wireless  calls  for  help) 


voyage  with  safety  appliances  that  can,  under 
no  circumstances,  provide  for  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  number  of  human  souls  she  car- 
ries. The  survivors  are  almost  exactly  one- 
third  of  those  on  board  the  ill-fated  vessel. 
We  must  infer  that  the  remainder  went  to 
their  death  because  there  was  no  adequate 
provision  for  their  safety.  Late  last  summer 
a  heated  debate  took  place  in  the  British 
Parliament  over  a  bill  proposing  to  compel 
the  White  Star  line  to  provide  enough  life- 
boats and  rafts  on  each  of  its  ships  to  carry 
all  its  passengers  and  crew,  but,  said  the 
despatches,  "pressure  was  brought  to  bear  so 
that  the  bill  was  pigeonholed."  Experts  on 
shipbuilding  are  now  telling  us  that  an  un- 


sinkable  ship  is  an  impossibility.  There 
ought  to  be,  it  would  seem,  an  investigation 
by  the  United  States  Government,  of  this 
terrible  calamity,  which  has  brought  to  a 
watery  grave,  two  miles  below  the  surface  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  1500  human  beings  and 
$15,000,000  worth  of  property.  Resolutions 
have  been  introduced  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress  calling  for  a  rigid  investigation.  A 
demand  also  has  been  made  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  Washington  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons  at  London  for  some 
action  by  the  next  Hague  conference,  which 
shall  result  in  the  agreement  upon  a  lifeboat 
code  and  a  treaty  of  uniform  obser\ance  bind- 
ing upon  every  contracting  power. 
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ROBERT   SAMPSON   LANIER 
(Of  the  Review  of  Reviews  stafT) 

TT  is  fitting  that  the  constant  readers  of  a 
periodical  should  sometimes  be  told  some- 
thing of  the  men  who  have  given  loyal  service 
to  a  kind  of  work  that  requires  constant 
alertness,  and  some  quality  of  unselfish  devo- 
tion to  truth  and  to  the  ideals  of  an  intelligent 
democracy  governed  by  public  opinion.  This 
Review  has  been  edited  and  published  for 
twenty-one  years  with  very  few  changes  of 
personnel.  It  has  been  fortunate  enough  to 
retain,  among  its  readers,  many  who  began 
to  read  it  in  its  early  years.  These  more  per- 
manent friends  will  be  concerned  to  know 
something  of  a  member  of  our  staff  who  was 
called  away  from  us  very  suddenly  last 
month,  and  whose  untimely  death  has  caused 
us  great  sorrow.  This  was  Robert  Sampson 
Lanier,  youngest  son  of  that  great  poet  and 
gentle  scholar,  Sidney  Lanier.  He  was  born 
August  14,  1880,  just  a  year  before  the  death 
of  his  father.  He  was  therefore  in  his  thirty- 
second  year  when  he  died  on  ISIarch  25. 
Charles  Day  Lanier,  the  eldest  of  the  four 


sons  of  Sidney  Lanier,  had  graduated  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1888,  and  he 
has  been  connected  with  this  Review  from 
its  beginnings  in  1891.  Robert  spent  his  boy- 
hood in  Tryon,  Xorth  Carolina,  where  he  grew 
in  stature  and  in  wholesome  knowledge  with- 
out school  training.  When  he  was  seventeen 
he  was  brought  North  by  his  brothers  Charles 
and  Henry,  who  were  both  of  them  by  that 
time  well  established  in  the  business  of  edit- 
ing and  publishing;  and  was  placed  through 
their  influence  in  the  office  of  McChire's  Mag- 
azine, where  his  natural  talents  were  at  once 
recognized  and  guided  in  practical  ways  by 
accomplished  and  well-known  men. 

Two  years  later  he  decided  to  go  to  college; 
and  the  associations  of  his  father  and  brother 
with  the  Johns  Hopkins  at  Baltimore  natur- 
ally led  him  to  that  institution.  He  had 
never  been  to  school,  yet  he  passed  the  en- 
trance examination  successfully,  in  1899,  and 
graduated  three  years  later,  in  1903.  While 
his  course  had  been  an  all-around  one,  he  had 
somewhat  specialized  in  history  and  political 
science, — his  aptitudes  for  literature  and  art, 
as  well  as  for  the  sciences  of  nature  and  for 
out-of-door  things,  having  undergone  no  sup- 
pression. At  Baltimore  he  was  a  prominent 
and  enthusiastic  member  of  the  Alpha  Delta 
Phi  fraternity,  and  was  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  man. 
In  everything  he  had  shown  an  unquenchable 
sort  of  ardor,  and  rare  qualities  of  mind  and 
personality. 

He  returned  to  McClure^s,  but  soon  after- 
ward joined  the  older  group  of  Johns  Hopkins 
men  who  had  always  edited  and  conducted 
the  Revieav  of  Reviews.  He  became  one  of 
the  most  important  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  Country  Calendar,  a  beautiful  periodical 
devoted  to  out-of-door  pursuits  and  to  scien- 
tific progress  in  agriculture,  published  by  the 
Review  of  Reviews  Company  and  edited  in 
association  with  the  Review.  This  periodical 
was  afterward  merged  in  Country  Life  in 
America,  which  has  through  so  many  years 
been  edited  by  another  of  these  brothers, 
namely,  INIr.  Henry  Wysham  Lanier. 

Robert  Lanier  continued  to  do  interesting 
things  of  a  general  and  special  sort  in  this 
Review  and  its  connected  enterprises.  One 
of  his  chief  practical  undertakings  was  the 
development  of  the  financial  department  of 
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the  Review,  with  particular  reference  to  its 
practical  aids  to  investors.  It  is  literally  true 
that  simple  people  of  modest  means,  by  the 
hundreds  and  even  the  thousands,  came  to 
depend  upon  his  firm,  honest,  impartial  ad- 
vice in  protecting  them  from  "get-rich- 
quick"  schemes  and  swindles,  and  in  showing 
them  how  to  safeguard  their  fortunes. 

This  may  not  seem  to  some  readers  like  a 
great  or  brilliant  kind  of  work,  yet  Robert 
Lanier  threw  himself  into  the  business  of 
writing  letters  to  country  school  teachers,  or 
worried  old  ladies,  to  help  them  guard  their 
savings  and  to  avoid  alluring  speculations, — 
all  with  a  chivalry  and  enthusiasm  that  went 
far  beyond  any  requirements  of  the  work 
that  had  been  assigned  to  him. 

He  did  not  do  this  in  a  petty  way,  nor  did 
it  dwindle  down  to  a  wearisome  routine.  He 
studied  investment  problems  with  the  zeal 
and  purpose  of  a  man  who  was  determined  to 
master  them.  He  came  to  know  his  Wall 
Street  inside  out,  not  with  the  motive  of  gain 
for  himself,  but  solely  to  understand  the 
work  of  a  financial  editor  and  a  guide  to  in- 
vestors. He  grew  in  sympathy  with  all  that 
was  substantial  and  valuable  in  the  world  of 
business  and  finance,  but  never  did  he  become 
in  the  smallest  degree  tolerant  of  unsound 
projects  or  of  glittering  proposals  that  might 
bring  harm  to  innocent  but  easily  enticed  in- 
vestors. 

Out  of  his  studies  he  developed  an  immense 
knowledge  of  the  methods  of  "low  finance." 
He  prepared  a  great  deal  of  material  which 
this  Review  had  intended  sometime  to  pub- 
lish, with  a  view  to  bringing  about  a  public 
opinion  that  would  demand  better  legal  pro- 
tection against  the  swindlers  who  sell  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  each  year  of  worth- 
less stocks  to  plain  people  who  have  no  money 
that  they  can  afford  to  lose.  He  had  pre- 
pared a  bill  which  met  the  full  approval  of  his 
associates  in  this  office,  and  of  able  men  in 
the  legal  and  banking  professions,  which  was 
intended  to  exclude  fraudulent  promoters 
from  the  use  of  the  mails. 

He  had  taken  this  bill  to  high  officials  in  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  the  Department 
of  Justice,  where  it  had  met  with  commenda- 
tion, especially  from  Mr.  Wickersham.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  a  great  part  of  the 
aroused  activity  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment in  recent  years  against  concerns  doing 
a  mail-order  business  in  fraudulent  stocks  was 
inspired  by  Robert  Lanier's  zeal  and  intense 
effort,  and  by  his  remarkable  knowledge  of 
facts.  He  had  no  grudges  against  particular 
men  or  institutions  engaged  in  this  bad  busi- 


ness, but  he  had  a  passion  for  justice  and  for 
right  solutions;  and  it  had  become  his  partic- 
ular duty,  in  the  line  of  his  every-day  work, 
to  protect  the  American  investor,  particu- 
larly women  and  persons  remote  from  finan- 
cial centers,  who  are  so  readily  victimized  by 
the  kind  of  glittering  prospectus  that  the 
trained  business  man  might  throw  instantly 
into  the  wastebasket. 

In  the  editing  of  a  number  of  sets  of  books 
that  have  been  published  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Review  of  Reviews  Company,  Robert 
Lanier  showed  remarkable  skill  of  the  prac- 
tical kind,  and  a  literary  taste  and  construc- 
tive ability  that  it  is  most  unusual  to  find 
united  in  a  single  worker.  Not  to  mention 
these  in  great  detail,  it  is  important  that  his 
last,  and  most  remarkable,  undertaking 
should  be  duly  set  forth.  In  December,  1910, 
the  Review  of  Reviews  Company  came  into 
possession  of  a  large  and  very  remarkable 
collection  of  original  negatives  and  photo- 
graphs of  the  Civil  War  period,  and  deter- 
mined to  prepare  and  publish  a  monumental 
work  in  ten  volumes,  to  be  called  the  Photo- 
graphic History  of  the  Civil  War.  The  plan 
had  been  conceived  by  Mr.  Francis  Trevelyan 
Miller,  who  remained  connected  with  the 
enterprise  as  critical  editor-in-chief  and  ad- 
viser. But  Robert  Lanier  became  managing 
editor,  whose  business  it  was  to  secure  the 
writers,  organize  a  staff  of  experts,  to  round 
out  and  complete  the  scheme  of  illustration, 
and  to  put  the  ten  great  volumes  through  the 
press. 

It  was  a  momentous  unaertaking,  and  under 
Robert  Lanier's  hand  it  became  the  most  re- 
markable pictorial  account  of  any  epoch  or 
period  that  has  ever  been  published  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Not  content  with  the 
great  collection  of  Brady  photographs,  Mr. 
Lanier,  through  his  agents,  scoured  the  South 
for  forgotten  Confederate  pictures,  with  won- 
derful success,  and  found  also  throughout  the 
West  a  great  number  of  pictures  necessary  to 
round  out  his  scheme.  The  task  involved  such 
a  multitude  of  details  that  it  might  well  ha\-e 
occupied  several  years.  But  it  was  completed 
in  a  remarkably  short  time  through  Robert 
Lanier's  intense  industry  and  concentration, 
and  through  the  loyal  aid  of  the  helpers  who 
were  glad  to  be  at  work  under  his  inspiring 
direction. 

These  ten  noble  volumes  exemplify  Robert 
Lanier's  inventive  talent,  his  skill  in  the 
business  of  editing  and  publishing,  and  his 
almost  unequaled  understanding  of  the  value 
of  pictures  and  the  technical  processes  of 
photographic  illustration.     They  will  carry 
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his  name  into  many  thousands  of  households,  though  some  of  his  own  revisions  will  be 

North  and  South,  East  and  West,  and  will  missing. 

perpetuate  it  through  generations  yet  to  come.       He  had  been  married,  several  years  ago, 

Robert  Lanier's  studies  of  business  and  to  a  daughter  of  Dr.  B.  W.  Goldsborough,  of 

finance  had  led  him  to  take  a  keen  interest  Cambridge,  Maryland,  brother  of  the  present 

in  the  problems  of  modern  monopoly  and  Governor  of   that   commonwealth,  and  his 

the  regulation  of  "big  business."     At  the  wife  and  infant  son  and  daughter  survive  him. 

time  of  his  death  he  was  preparing  a  series  Such  ambition  as  he  had  was  not  so  much  a 

of  articles  for  this  magazine,  in  which  he  was  desire  to  be  famous  or  to  achieve  what  men 

proposing  to  show  the  bearing  of  the  so-called  call  "success,"  as  to  use  all  the  power  and 

"  trust  question "  upon  the  different  elements  energy  that  lay  in  him  to  give  worth  and 

of  the  economic  organism,  and  he  was  going  dignity  to  his  task,  whatever  it  might  be. 

about  this  in  a  direct  and  original  way,  pro-  So  great  was  his  loyalty,  so  original  and  ver- 

ceeding  from  a  study  of  conditions  and  from  satile  were  his  talents,  and  so  charming  and 

concrete  facts  up  to  general  conclusions.    His  gentle  was  his  spirit,  that  his  example  made 

plans  had  proceeded  far  enough  so  that  it  life  seem  a  better  and  finer  thing  for  all  his 

will  be  possible  to  carry  them  through,  al-  associates.  Albert  Shaw. 


HOW  TO    REMEDY  THE  MISSISSIPPI 

FLOODS 

BY  B.  F.  YOAKUM 

(Chairman  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railroad  Company) 

[Few  men  in  America  hav^e  shown  greater  understanding  of  the  practical  economic  problems  now 
before  the  people  of  the  United  States  than  the  accomplished  and  energetic  railroad  authority  who  is 
chairman  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Board.  Mr.  Yoakum's  very  great  interest  in  agricultural 
production,  and  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  country  penetrated  by  the  lines  of  railway  with  which  he  has 
been  connected,  is  well  known  throughout  the  country;  and  it  is  representative  of  the  spirit  that  now 
actuates  all  of  the  modern  school  of  transportation  experts.  At  the  request  of  this  mag:azine  Mr. 
Yoakum  presents  the  following  statement  of  the  best  means  to  remedy  the  flood  situation  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley. — The  Editor.] 

FOR  a  long  time  I  have  made  a  close  waters  and  those  which  they  must  take  care 
study  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  which  of  unobstructed  flow,  it  would  afford  a  greater 
is  suffering  such  great  loss  from  devastation  outlet  to  the  Gulf.  The  lack  of  proper  open- 
caused  by  recent  floods.  ing  and  drainage  of  these  rivers,  especially 

The  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries  those   west   of   the   Mississippi,   is   an   ob- 

afford  an  outlet  into  the   Gulf  of  Mexico  struction  to  the  proper  leveeing  and  reclama- 

for  nearly  all  the  rains  and  snows  that  fall  tion  of  the  lowlands. 

between  the  Rockies  and  the  Appalachians.       More  than  two  hundred   million  dollars 

The  waters  of  this  vast  region  concentrate  ($200,000,000)  has  been  spent  by  the  gov- 

before  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  ernment  upon  the  Mississippi  and  its  navi- 

The  impression  generally  prevails  that  the  gable  tributaries,  and  yet   but   little   of   a 

protection  of  the  rich  lowlands   along   the  permanent   nature   has   been   accojnplished 

banks  of  the  Mississippi  must  depend  en-  in   the    improvement    of   their   navigation, 

tirely  upon  the  construction   of   large   and  The  government  has  not  followed  the  same 

adequate  levees.     This  is  to  a  great  extent  course  as  other  countries  by  carrying  on  its 

true,  but  not  entirely  so.  drainage    and    reclamation    work    under    a 

If  the  Mississippi  and  its  large  tributaries,  comprehensive  and  systematic  plan.  It  has 
such  as  the  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Atchafalaya  wasted  money  through  unwise  expenditures 
and  others  on  the  west,  and  the  Ohio  and  at  various  locations,  in  an  unsystematic 
other  large  streams  on  the  east,  were  properly  manner.  That  the  protection  of  the  Missis- 
drained  by  straightening  and  canalizing  sippi  Valley  can  be  accomplished  economic- 
where  necessary,  in  order  to  give  their  own  ally   and  permanently  by  the   government 
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under  a  comprehensive  plan  is  shown  by 
work  which  has  been  done  in  other  countries. 

In  a  report  made  by  the  Super\'ising  Engi- 
neer of  the  United  States  Agricultural  De- 
partment in  1909,  attention  was  called  to  the 
fen  'lands  of  England  and  the  submerged 
coast  lands  of  Holland  in  the  vicinity  of 
Haarlem  Lake,  lying  opposite  each  other 
across  the  English  Channel.  In  England 
there  were  a  few  hundred  to  several  thousand 
acres  reclaimed  independently  of  each  other. 
As  the  work  progressed  the  several  projects 
came  in  conflict  more  and  more,  and  some  of 
the  earlier  work  was  made  useless  by  later 
development.  Up  to  two  or  three  years  ago 
it  was  said  that  probably  more  than  the  value 
of  the  lands  in  England  had  been  spent  in  the 
drainage  of  the  lands,  and  the  conditions 
were  still  unsatisfactory,  while  in  Holland, 
directly  opposite  this  same  land  in  England, 
there  were  more  difficult  problems  presented, 
but  a  plan  was  prepared  for  drainage  of  the 
body  of  land  as  a  whole,  and  the  land  was 
thoroughly  and  effectively  reclaimed. 

Aside  from  the  saving  of  life,  the  unusual 
importance  of  this  matter  to  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  in  fact  to  the  whole  country,  cannot 
well  be  overestimated.  There  are  millions 
of  acres  needing  proper  and  permanent  pro- 
tection in  that  valley,  which  contains  some 
of  the  richest  soil  in  the  world,  a  large  part 
of  which  will  yield  from  two  to  three  times 
as  much  per  acre  annually  as  the  average 
yield  of  the  acreage  now  under  cultivation 
*in  the  United  States. 


MR.  B.  F.  YOAKUM 


This  question  of  protection  of  life  and 
property  of  the  now  overflowed  district  has 
been  for  the  last  fifty  years  the  subject  of 
much  talk  and  no  intelligent  concrete  plan 
of  action.  To-day  the  entire  nation  is  extend- 
ing its  sympathy  to  the  sufferers  from  the 
floods  of  the  South,  which  have  caused  such 
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an  appalling  loss  of  life  and  property.  The 
thinking  people  of  the  country  go  further,  and 
add  to  their  sympathy  a  feeling  of  shame  that 
our  great  government  allows  this  dangerous 
menace  to  continue,  which  carries  such  hor- 
rifying results  in  the  loss  of  life  and  the 
sweeping  away  of  thousands  of  homes  with 
all  their  belongings.  These  calamities  come 
about  wholly  through  failure  of  the  govern- 
ment to  furnish  adequate  protection. 

The  rapid  approach  of  the  day  when  it 
will  be  announced  that  the  Panama  Canal 
has  been  completely  excavated,  suggests 
to  my  mind  the  most  suitable  and  economical 
way  to  proceed  in  dealing  by  the  government 
of  the  United  States  with  this  Mississippi 
Valley  problem.  Our  government  is  the 
owner  of  the  greatest  collection  of  powerful 
dredges  and  other  machinery  for  such  work 
to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world.  Further- 
more, under  Colonel  Goethals  and  the  United 
States  engineers  there  has  been  perfected 
at  Panama  the  best  and  most  experienced 
organization  that  could  anywhere  be  found. 
My  suggestion  is  embodied  in  the  following 
telegram,  which  I  have  sent  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Drainage  Congress,  in  session  at  New 
Orleans: 

New  York,  April  ii,  1912. 
Geo.  H.  Maxwell,  Executive  Chairman, 
National  Drain.\ge  Congress, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

A  large  part  of  the  machinery  bought  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  use  in  constructing  the  Panama  Canal 


is  now  rapidly  becoming  idle.  It  is  especially 
adapted  for  dredging  and  constructing  levees, 
which  work  the  Mississippi  Valley  badly  needs 
now,  and  which  is  so  strongly  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  the  public  through  the  great  losses  of 
life  and  property  incurred  by  recent  floods.  This 
machinery  if  sold  second-hand  would  not  bring 
more  than  junk  prices,  but  the  machinery  and 
organization  which  the  go\ernment  now  has  would 
be  of  great  benefit  to  all  if  utilized  in  protecting 
by  drainage  and  levees  the  overflowed  lands  of 
the  Mississippi  V'allcy.  Through  >our  exceptional 
knowledge  of  this  subject  you  understand  better 
than  others  that  opening  streams  and  removing 
obstructions  to  permit  free  flow  of  large  volumes 
of  water  greatly  relieve  the  levees.  With  Panama- 
machinery  and  forces  now  at  command  of  the 
government,  ample  dredging  and  adequate  levee 
work  can  be  done  cheaper  than  ever  before,  and 
now  is  the  opportune  time  to  undertake  it. 

B.  F.  Yoakum. 

Numerous  approving  telegrams  were  re- 
ceived from  the  leading  authorities  upon 
Mississippi  River  improvement,  including 
one  from  the  Hon.  Joseph  E.  Ransdell,  a 
member  of  the  RiAcr  and  Harbor  Commit- 
tee, in  which  he  said:  "I  look  with  favor 
upon  the  utilization  of  any  machinery  and 
organization  on  the  Canal  that  can  be  ad- 
vantageously employed  in  improving  public 
works  in  this  country."  The  time  has  come 
for  concerted  action,  upon  a  plan  to  be 
worked  out  at  Washington,  in  time  to  utilize 
the  engineering  talent  and  the  great  mass 
of  machinery  that  the  completion  of  the 
Panama  Canal  will  soon  render  avail- 
able for  the  government's  use. 
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JOSEPH   CONRAD,  A   MASTER  OF 
LITERARY   COLOR 

BY   EDWIN   BJORKMAN 


IF  some  one  asked  me  suddenly  to  define 
the  fundamental  nature  of  art,  I  should 
answer  unhesitatingly:  it  is  interpretative 
imitation  of  life.  This  universal  characteris- 
tic of  all  true  art  indicates  also  where  lies 
Joseph  Conrad's  claim  to  world-wide  renown. 
He  is  one  who  copies  life  in  such  manner  that 
it  becomes  more  intelligible,  and  thereby 
more   livable,   to   the 


beholder.  But  even  as 
an  artist  he  holds  a 
place  apart,  appearing 
to  us  a  sort  of  modern 
knight  of  the  Holy 
Grail,  seeking  ever  the 
wondrous  vessel  in 
which  beauty,  worth 
and  truth  are  said  to 
mingle  in  triune  ra- 
diance. 

Imitation  of  life  in 
artistic  form  demands 
above  all  else  dis- 
cipline— a  simple- 
hearted  subordination 
of  one's  own  self  to 
"  something  that  lies 
beyond  it.  And  that 
subordination  must 
neither  be  tinrid  nor 
cringing,  as  truth  can- 
not come  out  of  fear 
or  flattery.  The  form 
that  we  call  artistic 
stands  for  interpre- 
tation, whereby  the 
rhythniic  pulse  of  life 
is  rendered  sensible  to 
us.  And  for  such  interpretation  is  needed 
an  insight  almost  divine  in  its  penetration. 
Finally,  for  the  blending  of  discipline  and 
insight  into  a  single-minded  acceptance  of 
whatever  life  may  present,  without  effort  at  a 
final  judgment  that  could  be  gi\en  only  by 
omniscience,  the  artist  needs  endless  sympa- 
thy with  every  aspect  and  utterance  of  that 
vital  flow  of  which  all  visible  and  audible 
things  are  but  so  many  shadows  and  echoes. 

Discipline,  sympathy,  insight  are  the  indis- 
pensable qualities  of  an  inspired  artist.    And 


these  are  the  qualities  that  have  shaped  Con- 
rad's strange  career,  turning  an  inland  lad 
into  a  deep-sea  sailor,  and  making  a  master  of 
English  out  of  one  who  "did  not  know  six- 
words  of  the  language"  when  he  was  nine- 
teen. At  the  present  time  he  has  to  his 
credit  fifteen  volumes  of  fiction  and  reminis- 
cences, not  counting  his  one  play  and  the  two 

novels  he  has  j  )roduced 
in  collaboration  with 
anotherman.i  InigoS 
no  less  a  critic  than 
John  Galsworthy  re- 
marked of  his  first  ien 
volumes  that  they 
probably  constituted 
"the  only  writing  of 
the  last  twelve  years 
that  would  enrich  the 
English  language  to 
any  great  extent." 
And  last  year  he  had 
the  none  too  common 
honor  of  being  granted 
a  small  pension  out  of 
the  British  ci\il  list. 
Considering  the  ob- 
stacles he  has  had  to 
overcome  in  order  to 
gain  such  recognition, 
one  may  well  be 
tempted  into  describ- 
ing his  achie\Tment 
as  unique. 

He  was  born  in 
1857,  somewhere  in 
Poland.  His  full  name 
was  Joseph  Conrad 
Korzeniowski,  and  that  name  he  retained  until 
his  first  book  appeared  in  print.     His  family 

'  ■'Alniaycr's  Folly,"  1895,  Macniillan;  "An  Outcast  of  the 
Islands,"  IS9G,  Apploton:  "The  NifrKor  of  tho  Narcissus" 
(in  America:  "The  Chiltiron  of  tho  Sea"),  1897,  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.;  "Talcs  of  Unrest,"  1898,  Scribncrs:  "Lord 
.Jim,"  191)0,  Doublcday.  Page  &  Co.;  "The  Inheritors" 
(With  P.  M.  llucircr),  1901,  McClure;  "Typhoon,"  1902; 
Putnam;  "Youth,  and  Two  Other  Stories,"  190;J,  Double- 
day,  PaRO  &  (\).;  "Kalk,"  1904.  Doubledav,  Page  &  Co.; 
"Komance"  (with  F.  M.  Huoflfer),  1904,  Doubleday,  Paste 
&  Co.;  "Nostronio:  A  Tale  of  the  Seaboard,"  1904,  Har- 
per's; "One  Day  More"  (play),  190.'>  (not  published): 
"The  Mirror  of  the  Sea."  1906,  Harper's;  "The  Secret 
Asient,"  1907,  Harper's;  "A  Set  of  Six,"  1908,  Tauchnitz 
(not  pul)lished  in  America);  "The  Point  of  Honor:  A 
Military  Tale,"  1908,  Doubleday,  Pase  &  Co.:  •Untler 
Western  Kyes:  A  Noyel,"  1911,  Harper's;  "A  Personal 
Kecord,"  1912,  Harper's. 
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belonged  to  the  landed  gentry  of  Poland,  but 
as  a  mere  child,  while  sharing  the  exile  of  his 
parents,  he  had  to  learn  the  hard  lessons  of 
poverty  and  privation.  His  father  was  a 
student,  a  writer,  and  a  dreamer:  one  who 
translated  Shakespeare  and  Hugo  into  Polish 
and  tried  to  use  his  pen  for  the  preservation 
of  the  threatened  Polish  nationality.  His 
mother  risked  unflinchingly  her  own  life  in 
order  to  share  her  husband's  exile. 

The  shadow  of  Russian  despotism  fell 
blightingly  on  the  child's  most  sensitive  years. 
It  killed  his  mother  outright  by  forcing  her  to 
take  a  long  journey  when  already  seriously  ill. 
Her  death  hastened  that  of  her  husband.  In 
his  maternal  uncle's  home,  where  the  or- 
phaned boy  found  a  refuge,  there  was  hardly  a 
face  that  did  not  speak  of  sorrow  and  suffering 
earned  by  the  heroic  support  of  a  lost  cause. 
Under  the  spur  of  those  early  impressions,  the 
boy  dreamed  of  joining  the  Turks  in  their  war 
against  Russia. 

While  still  a  boy,  his  mind  was  mightily 
drawn  by  everything  connected  with  travel- 
ing and  exploration.  At  the  age  of  ten,  he 
put  his  finger  on  the  large  blank  space  which 
then  formed  the  heart  of  Africa  on  all  maps 
and  said:  "When  I  grow  up,  I  will  go  there." 
And  so  he  did  more  than  twenty  years  later. 
Among  the  belongings  he  carried  with  him 
and  nearly  lost  on  that  trip  up  the  Congo 
River  to  Stanley  Falls  was  the  manuscript  of 
the  first  few  chapters  of  "Almayer's  Folly," 
his  first  book.  And  out  of  the  same  trip  came 
by  and  by  that  marvelous  story  of  his, 
"Heart  of  Darkness,"  which,  in  its  own  way, 
is  probably  without  a  peer  in  all  literature. 

He  was  never  aware  of  learning  to  read — so 
early  in  his  life  did  that  momentous  event 
take  place.  But  at  six  he  learned  French 
from  a  governess.  There  is  a  story  to  the 
effect  that,  when  at  last  he  took  to  writing,  he 
debated  long  and  earnestly  with  himself 
which  language  to  choose  for  his  medium: 
French  or  English.  The  story  has  the  virtue 
of  not  being  inherently  impossible.  But  I 
doubt  nevertheless  its  authenticity,  for  at 
fifteen  he  had  made  up  his  mind  not  only  to 
become  a  sailor,  but  a  British  sailor;  and 
when,  at  nineteen,  in  the  harbor  of  Mar- 
seilles, he  saw  the  Red  Ensign  unfolded  for 
the  first  time,  that  event  impressed  itself  so 
strongly  on  his  mind  that,  twenty  years  later, 
he  was  moved  to  make  it  the  closing  event  of 
the  reminiscent  volume  he  has  named  "A 
Personal  Record." 

As  a  boy  of  eight  he  read  his  first  Shake- 
speare play,  "Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  in 
a  Polish  translation  made  by  his  father.     At 


ten  he  had  read  most  of  Victor  Hugo's  works. 
A  little  later  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
novels  of  Dickens,  and  devoured  them  eagerly 
— in  Polish.  To  this  day  Dickens  is  one  of 
his  firm  favorites,  another  one  being  Henry 
James.  As  a  student  at  the  university  of 
Cracow,  or  traveling  ^\-ith  a  tutor  who  him- 
self was  a  man  of  unusual  promise,  he  must 
have  gathered  up  a  store  of  conventional 
learning.  Yet  he  has  said  of  himself  that 
"the  studies  came  hard  to  him,"  and  the 
tutor  had  to  give  up  the  attempt  of  driving 
the  sea  out  of  his  mind.  When,  at  nineteen, 
he  forced  his  despairing  relatives  into  letting 
him  follow  his  natural  bent,  his  action  repre- 
sented, to  use  his  own  happy  phrase,  "a 
standing  jump  out  of  his  racial  surroundings 
and  conditions." 

THE  MAN  BEHIND  THE  WRITER 

His  first  experiences  as  a  sailor  were  ob- 
tained in  small  vessels  on  the  Mediterranean, 
and  on  a  West  Indian  trip  in  a  French  ship 
that  had  to  be  pumped  all  the  way  to  keep  it 
from  sinking.  But  very  soon  he  made  his 
way  to  England,  the  land  of  his  dreams,  find- 
ing his  first  employment  in  a  coasting  vessel. 
The  Far  East,  another  cherished  goal,  he  did 
not  reach  until  he  had  won  a  mate's  certificate. 
From  an  eastern  city,  Bangkok,  he  started  out 
wdth  his  first  command,  which  made  him 
master  of  a  500-ton  bark.  During  his  twenty 
years  at  sea,  he  tasted  all  the  hardships,  all 
the  vicissitudes,  and  all  the  adventures,  bad 
and  good,  that  used  to  form  an  inevitable 
part  of  a  sailor's  lot.  As  a  seaman,  whether 
stationed  before  the  mast  or  on  the  quarter- 
deck, he  made  good.  There,  as  later,  the  in- 
dispensable qualities  of  the  artist  told.  And 
though,  with  a  touch  of  melancholy  seldom 
found  in  him,  he  has  told  us  that  all  the  long 
and  trying  years  at  sea  had  brought  him 
nothing  but  "a  dozen  or  so  of  commendatory 
letters,"  we,  who  have  read  his  books,  know 
that  those  years  brought  him  something  more: 
a  sense  of  life's  fullness  and  seriousness  that 
has  proved  the  steadying  principle  of  his  art,  ^ 
keeping  it  for  ever  from  entering  the  shallow 
waters  where,  side  by  side,  wait  cheap  success 
and  sure  oblivion. 

What  moved  Conrad  to  try  his  hand  at 
writing  was,  according  to  himself,  "a  hidden, 
obscure  necessity,  a  completely  masked  and 
imaccountable  phenomenon,"  and  not  "the 
famous  need  of  self-expression  which  artists 
find  in  their  search  for  motives."  Previously 
he  had  written  nothing  but  letters,  and  few  of 
those.     He  had  never  "  made  a  note  of  a  fact, 
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of  an  impression  or  of  an  anecdote,"  and  "  the 
conception  of  a  planned  book  .was_  entirely 
outside  his  mental  range  when  he  sat  down 
to  write" — in  furnished  rooms  at  Pimlico 
Square,- London. 

The  truth  of  it  seems  to  be  that  the  germ  of 
a  story,  a  striking  figure  calling  for  artistic 
reembodiment,  had  chanced  across  his  path 
while  the  first  glow  of  the  East  was  still  fresh 
in  his  mind.  For  years  he  carried  it  about 
with  him  as  a  haunting  possibility.  And  at 
last  resistance  became  impossible.  Thus 
"Almayer's  Folly"  came  into  being,  but  not 
in  one  stroke.  Five  years  lay  between  the 
writing  of  the  first  and  the  last  chapters  of 
that  book,  which,  when  published  in  1895, 
brought  him  a  great  deal  of  immediate  recog- 
nition. 

During  those  five  years  Conrad  traveled 
back  and  forth  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Some  chapters  were  written  in  those  rooms  at 
Pimlico  Square;  others  in  the  equatorial 
regions  of  Africa,  on  board  a  steamer  frozen 
fast  in  the  Seine  at  Rouen,  in  a  hydropathic 
establishment  near  Geneva,  and  in  a  water- 
side warehouse  at  London.  Twice  the  manu- 
script was  nearly  lost:  once  in  the  Congo 
rapids,  and  another  time  in  a  hotel  at  War- 
saw. During  a  journey  to  Australia,  the 
author  submitted  nine  finished  chapters  to 
one  of  the  passengers,  a  Cambridge  graduate, 
with  the  question:  "Is  it  worth  finishing?" 
All  the  answer  he  got  was:   "Decidedly!" 

There  are  now,  as  I  have  already  said,  fif- 
teen volumes  to  his  credit — nine  novels  of 
varying  length,  four  collections  of  short 
stories,  a  volume  of  reminiscent  essays  dealing 
with  the  sea,  and  another  volume  of  frankly 
personal  character.  Between  them,  those 
works  cover  the  five  continents.  But  most  of 
the  stories  deal  with  life  on  the  high  seas  and 
in  the  tropics.  I  believe  that  no  other  writer 
has  surpassed  Conrad  in  the  picturing  of  those 
two  fields  of  human  endeavor — the  endlessly 
variable  sea,  and  the  tropics,  where  life  and 
death,  fierce  passion  and  dreamy  languor,  are 
always  found  close  together,  like  twin  kernels 
within  a  single  shell.  And  so  vivid  are  his 
pictures,  so  keen  is  his  analysis,  that  he 
makes  us  positively  sense  the  regions  de- 
scribed by  him. 

THE  WIZARDRY  OF  HIS  STYLE 

To  achieve  that  effect,  Conrad  has  first  of 
all  his  power  of  evoking  vivid  images,  as  when 
he  tells  us  how  "the  ship  became  a  high  and 
lonely  pyramid  gliding,  all  shining  and  white, 
through  the  sunlit  mist."     With  this  pictur- 


esqueness  in  the  best  sense  goes  an  equally 
notable  power  of  characterization,  of  making 
us  grasp  situations  or  souls  by  means  of  some 
felicitous  phrase  that  cannot  be  forgotten. 
Thus  he  says  of  Captain  Mitchell  in  "Nos- 
tromo"  that  "he  was  too  pompously  and 
innocently  aware  of  his  own  existence  to 
observe  that  of  others." 

Back  of  each  happy  expression  lies  his 
merciless  faculty  of  observation.  He  sees 
everything,  and  sees  it  right.  When  Single- 
ton, the  Nestor  in  the  forecastle  of  the  Nar- 
cissus, turned  the  pages  of  the  book  he  was 
reading,  "the  muscles  of  his  big  white  arms 
rolled  slightly  under  the  smooth  skin."  Lit- 
tle touches  of  reality,  so  subtle  that  not  one 
man  in  a  thousand  would  think  of  them,  and 
yet  so  palpably  true  that  without  them  the 
story  would  seem  incomplete,  meet  us  con- 
stantly. Here  is  an  instance.  When,  in 
"The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus,"  the  dis- 
gusted crew  inspected  the  forecastle  which 
had  been  flooded  by  the  storm,  they  found 
the  ship's  cat  miraculously  saved.  Then 
some  one  brought  a  bucket  of  fresh  water, 
and  "Tom,  lean  and  mewing,  came  up  with 
every  hair  astir  and  had  the  first  drink." 
But  Conrad's  realism  is  never  satisfied  with 
mere  surface  appearances.  The  souls  of 
things  and  of  men  shine  through  his  words 
and  carry  us  on  to  a  new  understanding. 

As  he  can  take  us  to  any  part  of  the  globe 
and  make  us  at  home  there,  so  he  knows 
every  mood  of  man  and  how  to  make  us  share 
it.  Tragedy  and  farce  find  him  equally 
ready  and  equally  impartial.  For  sheer 
pathos  some  of  his  passages  have  rarely  been 
excelled — as  the  one  that  tells  of  the  final 
revelation  of  Razumov's  guilt  to  Nathalie 
Haldin  in  "Under  Western  Eyes."  And 
when  there  is  a  laugh  to  be  had  out  of  the  life 
he  is  dealing  with,  he  can  be  gently  ironical, 
as  when  he  lets  Captain  McWhirr  in  "Ty- 
phoon" read  up  "the  chapter  on  the  winds" 
while  the  storm  is  breaking;  or  he  can  gi\'e  us 
screaming  farce  as  in  "Almayer's  Folly," 
when  Babalatchi,  "the  statesman  of  Sambir," 
has  to  spend  his  night  grinding  out  "Trova- 
tore  "  on  a  hand  organ  to  soothe  the  disturbed 
soul  of  his  master. 

Galsworthy  has  said  that  in  Conrad's 
novels  "nature  is  first,  and  man  second." 
That  is  not  true.  In  every  one  of  his  stories 
man  might  be  said  to  constitute  "the  main 
show."  Nature  is  present  in  abundance,  but 
only  as  seen  and  heard  and  felt  by  man. 
Conrad  himself  has  declared  that  "it  is  we 
alone  who,  swayed  by  the  audacity  of  our 
minds  and  the  tremors  of  our  hearts,  are  the 
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sole  artisans  of  all  the  wonder  and  romance  of 
the  world."  A  t\T^ical  instance  of  man's  cen- 
tral position  in  his  work  may  be  found  in  the 
part  played  by  the  snow-capped  dome  of 
Higuerota  in  "Nostromo":  ever-present, 
dominating  the  entire  landscape,  but  per- 
ceived by  us  only  through  the  eyes  of  old 
Viola  gazing  from  the  doorway  of  his  inn  at 
the  eternal  snows. 

But  while  the  adventures  of  men,  physical 
and  spiritual,  give  Conrad  his  themes,  and 
while  he  might  be  expected  to  remain  satisfied 
if  only  those  men  seem  sufficiently  convincing 
in  their  uncompromising  individualities,  there 
is  in  his  works  something  more,  something 
still  bigger,  something  of  which  he  may  or 
may  not  be  conscious  himself.  Through  all 
of  them  runs  a  strange  but  unmistakable 
symbolism.  Each  novel  and  story  seems  to 
stage  some  elementary  passion  in  many 
shades  and  variations. 

HUMAN   PASSIONS  HIS   REAL  HEROES 

The  storm  has  been  called  the  hero  of 
"Typhoon."  It  is  no  more  so  than  the  Chi- 
nese fighting  for  silver  dollars  in  the  'tween- 
deck.  The  storm,  the  boat,  the  crew,  the 
rest  of  the  officers,  are  little  more  than  so 
much  background  for  the  figure  of  Captain 
McWhirr.  And  while  McWhirr  is  as  real  to 
us  as  words  can  make  him,  he,  in  his  turn,  is 
but  a  symbol  for  a  human  quality — that  of 
courage.  And  what  we  learn  from  him  is 
that  courage  has  very  little  to  do  with  the 
brain,  and  very  much  with  such  simpler  func- 
tions as  circulation  and  digestion.  And  if,  in 
this  light,  we  re-examine  the  other  figures 
standing  out  in  low  relief  behind  that  of  the 
captain,  we  find  every  one  embodying  some 
different  form  of  courage,  or  lack  of  it. 

In  "The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus"  the  real 
hero  is  not  Jimmy,  the  colored  giant  who  de- 
ceives the  others  only  to  die  self-deceived,  but 
the  crew  as  a  whole.  As  a  crew  it  is  divided 
within  itself,  not  by  man  standing  against 
man,  but  by  the  conflict  of  two  antagonistic 
emotions  within  the  breast  of  every  man. 
The  emotions  in  question  are  those  of  pity  and 
cruelty — both  thriving  side  by  side  in  primitive 
man,  but  so  that  one  of  them  marks  the  past 
out  of  which  he  is  emerging,  while  the  other 
one  points  toward  the  future  that  is  his  goal. 

In    "Nostromo"    the    dominant    quality, 


recurring  in  every  character  except  that  of 
Mrs.  Gould,  is  vanity.  But  to  recognize 
this  fact  we  must  understand  that  vanity  and 
ambition,  pride  and  aspiration,  represent  dis- 
tinctions only  of  degree.  Here  as  elsewhere 
what  we  call  \'irtue  began  under  forms  that 
now  look  appallingly  vicious.  From  the 
crude,  childish  greed  for  public  acclaim  found 
in  the  glorious  capataz  de  cargadores  to  that 
"ideal  conception  of  his  disgrace"  which 
Dr.  Monygham  had  made  for  himself,  or  from 
the  intellectual  skepticism  of  a  Decoud  to  the 
mystical  materialism  of  a  Holroyd,  may  seem 
a  far  cry,  indeed — but  e\'en  such  distances  can 
be  bridged  by  evolution,  just  as  they  ha^-e 
been  bridged  by  Conrad's  inimitable  art. 

A.  man  who  has  looked  so  deeply  and  so 
shrewdly  into  the  human  heart  might  be 
expected  to  confess  some  social  puq^ose. 
This  Conrad  will  not  do.  He  is  the  artist, 
the  observer — not  the  judge  or  the  reformer. 
Saints  and  knaves  find  equal  justice  at  his 
hands,  his  one  avowed  object  to  reveal  man 
to  himself.  All  political  creeds  look  pretty 
much  alike  to  him.  Remedies  for  evil  there 
may  be — must  be — but  not  in  programs. 
Not  even  the  sacred  name  of  freedom  can 
cast  a  spell  over  him.  If  there  be  any  prin- 
ciple that  to  him  appears  hallowed,  it  is  that 
of  discipline — not  the  discipline  exerted  by 
one  man  over  another,  but  that  which  makes 
each  man  a  master  of  himself.  When  this 
kind  of  discipline  becomes  universal,  and  par- 
ticularly when  it  joins  hands  with  sympathy 
and  insight,  with  love  and  knowledge,  then 
freedom  will  result  automatically.  In  this 
faith  of  Conrad's — if  he  is  ■\\-illing  to  admit 
it  as  such — must  be  sought  the  most  plausi- 
ble reason  for  his  failure  to  grasp  and  con- 
\'incingly  present  a  single  human  tjpe: 
the  anarchistic  enthusiast  for  liberty  in  the 
abstract. 

For  religious  and  philosophical  formula- 
tions he  has  little  more  use  than  for  political 
programs.  But  his  pages  overflow  with 
true  ^\nsdom,  with  revelations  that  teach  us 
how  to  live,  not  theoretically  but  practi- 
cally— as  when  he  tells  us  that  "both  men 
and  ships  want  to  have  their  merits  imder- 
stood  rather  than  their  faults  found  out." 
Even  a  man  like  IMaeterlinck  has  little  more 
to  give  in  this  respect — and  with  the  Belgian 
dreamer's  outlook  on  life  Conrad  has  much 


m  common. 


THE  CONVENTION  SYSTEM  AND 
THE  PRESIDENTIAL  PRIMARY 

BY  PROFESSOR  C.  S.  POTTS 

(School  of  Government,  University  of  Texas) 

[Dissatisfaction  with  our  time-honored  method  of  naming  Presidential  candidates  is  widespread  and  is 
not  confined  to  the  voters  of  either  of  the  two  great  parties.  In  the  case  of  the  Republican  party,  however, 
the  basis  of  representation  in  national  conventions  is  especially  open  to  attack  because  of  the  situation 
in  the  South.  The  following  article  summarizes  some  of  the  current  criticism  of  the  convention  system 
and  shows  what  is  involved  in  the  demand  for  Presidential  preference  primaries. — The  Editor.] 


IN  view  of  the  approaching  national  con- 
ventions for  the  nomination  of  Presi- 
dential candidates  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  call 
attention  to  some  of  the  defects  and  inequal- 
ities arising  out  of  the  basis  of  representation 
in  these  conventions  and  the  rules  under 
which  the  conventions  operate.  The  im- 
portance of  a  fair  and  just  basis  of  repre- 
sentation will  readily  be  granted  by  all  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  Presidency  is  pre- 
eminently the  most  important  office  ia  the 
country  from  a  legislative  as  well  as  from  an 
executive  standpoint  and  that  nomination  by 
the  national  convention  means  election,  so 
far  as  the  party  organization  is  able  to  effect 
an  election.  The  action  of  the  two  leading 
parties  in  nominating  their  candidates  prac- 
tically limits  the  choice  of  the  voter  to  one  of 
two  men.  The  two  conventions  that  are  to 
meet  in  June  will  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
dictate  to  the  country  whom  it  shall  have  for 
its  President.  It  is  of  the  utmost  political 
importance,  therefore,  that  these  conventions 
shall  be  fairly  constituted  and  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  such  a  fashion  as  to  be  truly  repre- 
sentative of  the  wishes  of  the  party  members 
for  whom  they  assume  to  speak. 

It  is  an  astonishing  fact  that  bodies  pos- 
sessed of  such  enormous  political  powers  have 
remained  wholly  unknown  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  for 
more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century.  But 
such  is  the  case.  They  have  been  free  to 
adopt  such  principles  of  representation  as  they 
chose,  to  make  such  rules  of  procedure  as 
seemed  good  to  them  or  as  temporarily  ser\'ed 
the  purposes  of  the  political  wire-pullers  who 
chanced  to  be  in  control,  and  to  raise  enor- 
mous sums  for  campaign  purposes  by  fair 
means  or  foul  and  spend  them  as  the}'  pleased 
without  accounting  to  any  one.  State  con- 
ventions have  been  regulated  by  State  laws 
in  some  cases,  and  in  many  States  candidates 
for  office  are  selected  by  party  primary  elec- 


tions; but  these  great  national  party  con- 
ventions are  still  purely  voluntary  extra-legal 
bodies,  subject  to  all  the  abuses  of  unregu- 
lated and  almost  unrestricted  power. 

THE   BASIS    OF   REPRESENTATION 

The  first  criticism  leveled  at  the  present 
convention  system  is  based  upon  the  grossly 
unfair  method  of  representation  now  in  use 
by  all  the  political  parties.  The  States  are 
given  representation  in  the  national  conven- 
tions, not  according  to  the  party  vote  or  the 
strength  of  party  sentiment  in  the  several 
States,  but  according  to  their  vote  in  the 
Electoral  College— two  delegates  for  each 
elector.  This  basis  was  hit  upon  by  the  Anti- 
Masons  in  1 83 1  in  the  first  national  conven- 
tion ever  held,  and  it  has  not  been  changed 
from  that  day  to  this.  The  electoral  vote  is 
roughly  proportional  to  population,  but  has 
absolutely  no  relation  to  party  strength.  The 
result  is  that  a  large  State  will  have  a  large 
vote  and  a  great  deal  of  influence  in  the 
national  convention  in  selecting  the  party's 
candidate,  but  at  the  final  election  it  may  give 
him  an  insignificantly  small  popular  vote  and 
not  a  single  Presidential  elector.  Thus,  in  the 
Republican  Convention  of  1908  Texas  gave 
Taft  thirty-six  convention  votes,  while  In- 
diana gave  him  thirty.  In  the  final  election 
Texas  gave  him  only  65,000  votes  and  no 
votes  at  all  in  the  Electoral  College,  while 
Indiana  gave  him  349,000  votes  and  its  entire 
electoral  vote. 

The  inequalities  and  absurdities  resulting 
from  the  present  basis  of  representation  are 
well  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  tables 
showing  in  the  first  column  the  popular  vote 
for  Taft  and  Bryan  in  190S,  in  the  second  the 
number  of  delegates  to  which  each  State  is  en- 
titled under  the  present  plan  of  representation, 
in  the  third  the  number  of  delegates  to  which 
each  State  would  be  entitled  under  what  may 
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be  called  Senator  Bourne's  plan,i  and  in  the 
fourth  column  the  number  to  which  each 
State  would  be  entitled  if  the  delegates  were 
distributed  among  the  States  in  proportion 
to  party  strength,  as  indicated  by  the  vote 
in  igo8.2  In  column  five  is  given  the  num- 
ber of  party  voters  in  each  State  for  every 
delegate  to  the  national  convention  to  which 
that  State  is  entitled  under  the  existing 
plan  of  distribution. 


twenty  instead  of  ninety,  and  Mississippi's 
convention  strength  would  diminish  from 
twenty  stalwarts  to  but  a  single  lonesome 
delegate.  Even  by  the  compromise  plan 
Mississippi's  convention  strength  would  be 
only  one-fourth  of  what  it  is  at  the  present 
time. 

Even  more  striking  are  the  facts  when  we 
look  at  the  number  of  voters  each  delegate  in 
the  Republican  convention  stands  for.     In 


Republican  National  Convention 


Democratic  National  Convention 


Vote  for    Dels., 
Taft      Present 
1908         Plan 


Dels.,     Dels.  Ace.  Vote  per 
Bourne's    to  Party   Delegate 
Plan      Vote  1908     1908 


Votes  for     Dels., 
Bryan      Present 
1908  Plan 


Dels.,     Dels.  Ace.    Party 
Bourne's      Party     Vote  Per 
Plan      Vote  1908  Del.  1908 


Ala 26,300 

Ark 56,700 

Cal 214,400 

Colo 123,700 

Conn 112,800 

Del 25,000 

Fla 10,600 

Ga 41,700 

Idaho.  52,600 

111 629,900 

Ind .'UO.OOO 

Iowa 275,000 

Kan 197,200 

Ky 235,700 

La 9,000 

Me 67,000 

Md 116,500 

Mas,s 266.000 

Mich 333,300 

Minn..  195,800 

Miss 4,360 

Mo.  .347,200 

Mont 32,300 

Neb 127,000 

Nev 10,800 

N.  H 53,100 

N.  J 265,300 


N.  Y. . 
N.  C  .  . 
N.  Dak. 
Ohio 
Okla. 


870,100 
114.900 
57,700 
572,300 
110,600 


Ore 62,500 

Penn  ...  745,800 

R.  1 43,900 

S.  C 4,000 

S.   Dak.  .  .     67,500 

Tenn 118,300 

Tex 65,700 

Utah 61,000 

Vt 39,600 

Va .52,600 

Wash...     .   106,100 
W.  Va...      137,800 

Wis 247,700 

Wyo 20,800 


24 
18 
26 
12 
14 

6 
12 
28 

8 
58 
30 
26 
20 
26 
20 
12 
16 
36 
30 
24 
20 
36 

8 
16 

6 

8 
28 
90 
24 
10 
48 
20 
10 
76 
10 
18 
10 
24 
40 

8 

8 
24 
14 
16 
26 

6 


7 

10 

28 

18 

17 

7 

5 

9 

10 

75 

43 

.^5 

26 
31 

5 
12 
17 
34 
42 
26 

5 
43 

8 
18 

5 
10 
34 
102 
17 
11 
69 
10 
11 
88 

9 

4 
12 
17 
11 
11 

S 
10 
16 
20 
32 

6 


4 

8 

30 

17 

16 

3 

1 

6 

7 

87 

48 

37 

27 

32 

1 

9 

16 

37 

46 

21 

1 

48 

4 

17 

2 

7 

37 

120 

16 

8 

79 

15 

9 

103 

6 

1 

9 

'16 

9 

8 

5 

7 

14 

19 

34 

3 


1,100 

3,150 

8,250 

10,310 

8,060 

4,170 

890 

1,490 

6,580 

10,860 

11,630 

10,580 

9,860 

9,070 

448 

5,580 

7,280 

7,390 

11,110 

8,160 

218 

9,640 

4,420 

7,740 

1,800 

6,640 

9,480 

9,667 

4,790 

5,770 

11,920 

5,530 

6,250 

9,810 

4,390 

220 

6,750 

4,930 

1,640 

7,630 

4,950 

2,190 

7,580 

8,610 

9,530 

3.470 


Ala.  74,000 

Ark 87,000 

Cal 127,000 

Colo 127,000 

Conn 68,000 

Del 22,000 

Fla 31,000 

Ga 72,300 

Idaho.  .  36,100 

lU 451,000 

Ind 338,300 

Iowa 266,400 

Kan 161,200 

Ky 244,100 

La 63,600 

Me 35,400 

Md 115,900 

Mass 155,500 

Mich 175,800 

Minn 69,600 

Miss 60,900 

Mo 346,700 

Mont 29,400 

Neb 131,100 

Nev 11,200 

N.  H.  33,600 

N.  .1 182,500 

N.  Y.  .  667,100 

N.  C.  1,36.900 

N.  Dak.         32,900 

Ohio .-)02.700 

Okla 122,400 

Ore 38,000 

Penn 448,800 

R.  1 24,700 

S.  C 62,300 

S.   Dak.    .     40,200 
Tenn..  135,800 

Tex 216,700 

Utah 42,600 

Vt 11.500 

Va 82,900 

Wash .58,700 

W.  Va.  111,400 

Wis 166,600 

Wyo 14,900 


24 
18 
26 
12 
14 

6 
12 
28 

8 
58 
30 
26 
20 
26 
20 
12 
16 
30 
30 
24 
20 
36 

8 
16 

6 

8 
28 
90 
24 
10 
48 
20 
10 
76 
10 
18 
10 
24 
40 

8 

8 
24 
14 
16 
26 

6 


Total ...  7,677,500  1,0.50 


1,050 


1.050 


7,274  Total  ..  6,393.000   1.050 


14 
16 
21 
21 
13 

7 

8 
14 

8 
65 
50 
40 
26 
37 
13 

9 
20 
25 
28 
13 
12 
51 

8 
22 

6 

9 
28 
94 
23 

9 
71 
20 

9 
64 

8 
12 

9 
22 
33 

9 

6 
15 
12 
18 
26 

6 

1,050 


12 
14 
21 
21 
11 

4 

5 
12 

6 
74 
55 
44 
26 
40 
10 

6 
19 
26 
29 
11 
10 
57 

5 
21 

2 

5 

30 

109 

22 

5 
82 
20 

6 
74 

4 
10 

6 
22 
36 

7 

2 
13 

9 
18 
27 

2 

1,050 


3,000 
4,800 
4,900 

10.560 
4.870 
3,660 
2,580 
2,870 
4,500 
7,770 

11,280 

10,240 
8,060 
9,100 
3,130 
2,950 
7,200 
4,300 
5,850 
2,600 
3,040 
9,630 
3,675 
8,700 
1.870 
4,200 
6,520 
7,410 
5,700 
3,290 

10,470 
6,120 
3,800 
5,900 
2.470 
3,460 
4,020 
5,660 
5,420 
5,300 
1,440 
3,450 
4,200 
6.960 
6,400 
2,480 

6.088 


From  these  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  if  the 
delegates  to  the  Republican  convention  were 
based  on  party  strength,  Indiana  would  have 
forty-eight  delegates  instead  of  thirty,  and 
Texas  would  be  reduced  from  forty  to  nine. 
New   York   would   have   one   hundred   and 


'  Senator  Bourne's  plan  is  a  compromise  between  the 
present  system  of  distributing  delegates  and  a  purely 
proportional  arrangement  based  solely  on  party  strength. 
This  plan,  which  proposes  to  give  each  State  four  delegates 
at  large  and  to  distribute  the  other  delegates  among  the 
States  according  to  the  vote  for  President  at  the  last  elec- 
tion, was  defeated  in  the  Republican  Convention  in  1908 
by  the  narrow  vote  of  506  to  470.  The  Populist  Party  made 
use  of  this  plan.  In  its  convention  of  1896  each  State  was 
given  two  delegates  and  one  additional  delegate  for  every 
2000  votes  cast  in  1892.  Thus  Texas  had  103  delegates  and 
New  York  39.  Kansas  92  and  Connecticut  6.  The  same 
principle  is  applied  in  the  choice  of  delegates  in  the  State 
conventions,  each  county  being  given  representation  accord- 
ing to  party  strength  rather  than  population. 

2  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  are  not  included  in  these 
calculations  as  they  did  not  participate  in  the  election 
of  1908. 


Ohio  each  delegate  to  the  national  convention 
represents  11,900  Republican  voters,  while 
a  delegate  from  South  Carolina  represents 
220.  In  other  words,  220  Republicans  in 
South  Carolina  have  as  much  voice  in  nomi- 
nating a  candidate  for  the  high  ofl5ce  of 
President  as  nearly  12,000  Republican  voters 
in  Ohio.  Man  for  man,  the  South  Carolina 
Republican  has  fifty-four  times  as  much  in- 
fluence in  the  councils  of  his  party — and, 
through  his  party,  in  controlling  the  destinies 
of  the  nation — as  does  the  average  RepubU- 
can  in  Ohio.  Siniilarly  218  Mississippi  Re- 
publicans are  equal  to  1 1 ,000  members  of  that 
party  in  Michigan.  And  this,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  these  Southern  States  do  not 
contribute  a  single  electoral  vote  to  the  Re- 
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publican   candidate,  at  the   final  election   in  Republican  Situation  North  and  South 

November.  votes  for     Deis.,         Dels..       Dels.  Ace. Vote  per 

rr-ii           r      i     •      iL            I                   1 J .  4.„  u„  Taft       Present    Bourne's    to  Party      Del. 

These  facts  in  themselves  would  seem  to  be  i908        Plan        Plan     vote  i908    i908 

sufficiently  startling  to  bring  about  an  im-   au. 26,300       24  ^7  4  1,095 

mediate   rearrangement   of    the   convention  Fia... —    loieoo       12             .5             1            'sss 

-r>     .  ..1      .L   •  ^      11  A  U        Ga 41.700  28  9  6  1.489 

votes.     But  that  is  not  all.     Any  person  who   La s.aoo       20  5  1  448 

knows  anything  about  political  conditions,  s^'c.-      .     tmo       is             I             1             i2o 

North  and  South,  knows  that  the  average  of  ^ex. ....    65,700       4o           11             9          i.64i 

intelligence  and  moral  character  among  Re-  ^^^^        -^^^^     ^          "^          ^       ~T^ 
publican  voters  is  much  higher  in  the  North 

^,  :        ,       o       .1  T  c  ^^       c       ^\.  Colo 123,700  12  18  17  10,300 

than  m  the  South.     In  many  ot  the  Southern   in 629,900       58  75  87         lo.seo 

Ci.    i.        i.1.      r>  u^•  _i      ;      r.t.;\\   ™„J^  , Iowa 275,000  26  35  37  10,.580 

States  the  Republican  party  is  still  made  up   ind 349,000       30  43  48         ii.eso 

largely  of  negroes  and  carpet-baggers,  or  the  ^^^-        ?Ji;igg       |g           H           ^l         }};^^g 

political  offspring  of  the  carpet-baggers.  The  ,j,^^^,      2;^^^;^o     —         —          —        -^^^ 
result  is  that  the  present  plan  of  convention 

representation  is  not  only  grossly  misrepre-  borough  system  is  shown  by  the  accompany- 

sentative,  but  it  loads  the  dice  in  favor  of  the  ing  table.     The  nine  strictly  Southern  States 

ignorant  and  vicious.     One  would  think  that  here  given  have  204  convention  votes.     Ac- 

the  wise  and  virtuous  should  have  the  greater  cording   to  party   strength   they   would   be 

weight  in  the  councils  of  the  party,  but  here  entitled  only  to  38,  a  clear  gain  to  the  Presi- 

we  have  an  arrangement  by  which  fifty-fold  dent,  if  he  can  control  them,  of  166  conven- 

power  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  worst  tion  votes.     Compare  these  States  with  the 

element  of  the  party.'  six  Northern  States,  Colorado,  Illinois,  In- 

But  the  story  is  not  yet  complete.    These  diana,  Iowa,   Michigan,   and  Ohio.     Under 

ignorant  and  relatively  vicious  elements  of  the  present  plan  they  have  the  same  con\'en- 

the  party  are,  through  the  purchasing  power  tion  vote,  204,  although  they  cast  a  popular 

of  the  federal  patronage,  converted  into  pliant  Republican  vote  nearly  ten  times  as  large  as 

tools  in  the  hands  of  a  Republican  President  the  nine  Southern  States.    They  should  have 

for  securing  his  own  renomination,  or  for  no  more  convention  votes  than  they  now 

dictating  his  successor.     All  of  the  thousands  have,  or  78  more  by  the  compromise  arrange- 

of  post-offices  and  other  federal  positions  in  ment.      Thirteen    hundred    Republicans    in 

the  Southern  States  are  distributed  by  the  the  nine  Southern  States  are,  on  the  average, 

State  Republican  machine,  and  it  is  a  notori-  just  as  powerful  in  the  councils  of  their  party 

ous  fact  that  the  patronage  has  been  and  is  as  are  11,000  Republicans  in  the  six  Northern 

being  used  for  political  purposes.     For  ex-  Statesnamed— and  more  powerful,  since  they 

ample,  a  letter  to  a  postmaster  in  a  South-  vote  in  solid  blocks  ju^t  as  they  are  ordered 

western  State,   written  by   the   Republican  by  their  bosses. 

State  Chairman  of  that  State,  was  recently  Letnoonefancy  that  this  is  merely  a  matter 
given  to  the  press.  After  calling  the  post-  of  party  control  with  which  Democrats  and 
master's  attention  to  alleged  irregularities  in  others  have  no  concern.  It  is  a  matter  of 
the  conduct  of  his  office,  the  letter  concludes:  party  control,  to  be  sure,  but  every  good 
"If  you  will  bring  a  delegation  to  the  State  citizen  should  be  and  is  vitallv  concerned, 
and  district  conventions  instructed  for  Taft  The  candidate  named  by  this  pocket-borough 
and  Jim  Harris,  I  will  see  that  you  are  re-  system,  if  elected,  will  be  the  President  of  us 
appointed."  Thus  these  over-represented  all,  and  that  he  is  very  apt  to  be  elected  is 
Southern  States  constitute  a  system  of  rot-  abundantly  proven  by  the  solid  phalanx  of 
ten  or  pocket  boroughs  in  the  hands  of  a  Republican  Presidents  for  the  last  fifty-two 
Republican  President,  just  as  indefensible  and  years,  which  no  Democratic  nominee  save 
probably  just  as  harmful  as  the  rotten-  Cleveland  has  been  able  to  break, 
borough  system  swept  away  by  the  English  The  present  plan  of  representation  pro- 
Reform  Bill  of  1832.  duces  many  inequalities  in  the  Democratic 

The  immense  advantage  gained  by  a  Re-  National  Convention  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 

publican  President  as  a  result  of  this  rotten-  Republicans,  but,  as  the  Democratic  strength 

•The  character  of  the  Republican  conventions  in  some  IS  morC  widely  distributed  amoilg  the  States, 

te^s'^f^^r^^lT'^^.^'^^l^^^'  ^^ebrf°arrV4^  there  is  not  quite  such  a  large  sectional  over- 

Sm^i^-'ttrLme^^UrtirRerubiicIn^tft^  representation  in  that  party.     In  fact,  the 

yention,  which    met  hero  to-day   and   selected    delegatw?  Southern    States,    although     OVerwhellllinglv 

at   largo  to  the  National  Convention.      Negroes  composed  ta                    ^  •                                                        i  •        i       -r^ 

more  than  half  of  the  membership  of  the  convention  and  Democratic,  are  over-reprcscntcd  in  the  Dem- 

cteanT°'°  ^'*'^°'  ^  °"^™-  ^"^  '"■'''"  permanent  ^^^.^^.j^  National  Convention,  if  the  popular 
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v-ote  in  the  final  election  be  taken  as  the  crite-  Calhoun's  prophetic  words 

rion,  for  the  elections  are  so  one-sided  that  only 

a  light  Democratic  vote  is  polled.  The  actual  This  criticism  of  the  convention  system  was 
contest  in  the  "solid  South"  takes  place  in  ably  stated  by  John  C.  Calhoun,  in  1844, 
the  Democratic  primaries.  But  the  present  when  he  refused  to  let  his  name  go  before  the 
plan  results  in  the  over-representation  of  the  Baltimore  Convention  as  a  candidate  for  the 
small  States,  especially  if  they  are  over-  Presidency.  He  issued  a  circular  in  which 
whelmingly    Republican.      The    table    here  he  said: 

c.,.,,         r  c  T^  11  "  object  to  the  proposed  convention,  because  it 

Small  vs.  Large  States  in  Democratic  Party       ^ni   not  be  constituted   in  conformit;  with  the 

Votes  for    Dels.,        Dels.,         Dels.     Vote  per    fundamental  articles  of  the  Republican  creed.  The 

Bryan      Present     Bourne's      Party         Del.        delegates  to  it  will  be  annointed  from  somp  of  thp 
1908         Plan  Plan       Strength      1908       ^^•^S'^'-C!'  w  it  win  ue  appoinieu  irom  some  ox  tne 

Pla               31,000  12  8  .■>  2  580  -^t^*^^^'  "o*  ^ly  the  people  in  districts,  but,  as  has 

Ga ;    72!ooo  28  14  12  2370  been  stated,  by  State  conventions  en  masse,  com- 

MfM...:;    69,600  24  13  11  2900  Po^edof  delegates  appointed  in  all  cases,  as  far  as 

Nev...!!!    ii;200  6  6  2  lisTO  I  am  informed,  by  county  or  district  Conventions, 

^^  ^ ii'soo  ^8  6  2  I'tio  ^^^  ^^  some  cases,  if  not  misinformed,  these  again 

Wyi). .  .  14'900  6  6  2  2.480  Composed  of  delegates  appointed  by  still  smaller 
_  .  ,  ~i:i7r^:z:  TZI  ":;;r  ~:~  '  „^  divisions,  or  a  few  interested  individuals.  In- 
Total.  .  .    269,900  106  70  44  2.570  ^^^^^^  ^hen,  of  being  directly,  or  fresh  from  the 

ind 338,000        30  50  55  11,280  people,  the  delegates  to  the  Baltimore  Convention 

Ohio:...;  lo2.?So        It            7?            I2          loito  win  be  delegates  of  delegates;  and  of  course  re- 
—           —            —        moved,  in  all  cases,  at  least  three,  if  not  four  de- 
Total.  .  .1.1O6.700        104           161          181          10.600  grees  from  the  people.     At  each  successive  remove, 

.  the  voice  of  the  people  will  become  less  full  and 

presented  shows  a  group  of  eight  small  States  distinct,  until,  at  last,  it  will  be  so  faint  and  im- 

with   a   convention   vote   two   and   one-half  perfect  as  not  to  be  audible.  .  .  . 

times  as  large  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  three  ^'^.^  ^"^^^^''  ^^^  convention  is  removed  from  the 
,  „  "  ,         "   ,  '  ,  people,  the  more  certainly  the  control  over  it  will 

large  States  grossly  under-represented,  as  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  interested  few,  and 
measured  by  the  Democratic  vote  for  Bryan  when  removed  three  or  four  degrees,  as  has  been 
in  IQ08.  shown  it  will  be  where  the  appointment  is  by  State 

conventions,  the  power  of  the  people  will  cease,  and 

the  seekers  of  executive  favor  will  become  supreme. 
THK  METHOD  OF  ELECTING  THE  DELEGATES    At  that  .stage,  an  active,  trained  and  combined 

corps  will  be  formed  in  the  party,  whose  whole 
The  second  objection  to  the  present  con-    time  and  attention  will  be  directed  to  politics, 
vention  .system  is  based  on  the  method  of    Into  their  hands  the  appointment  of  delegates  in 
,     ^.        ■',       J  ,        ^  ,,  ,      .        ,       all  the  stages  will  tall,  and  they  will  take  special 

selecting  the  delegates.  Very  early  in  the  care  that  none  but  themselves  or  their  humble  and 
history  of  the  convention  system  the  practice  obedient  dependents  shall  be  appointed.  The 
of  appointing  delegates  to  the  national  con-  central  and  State  conventions  will  be  filled  by  the 
vention  through  State  or  district  conventions  """"^^  experienced  and  cunning  and  after  nomi- 
.   ^  "  —,,  ,        ,  .  nating  the  President,  they  will  take  good  care  to 

came  into  vogue.  These  local  conventions  divide  the  patronage  and  offices,  both  of  the  gen- 
soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  professional  era!  and  State  governments,  among  themselves  and 
politicians  and  office-holders,  and  the  wishes  their  dependents.  But  why  say  will?  Is  it  not 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  received  (already  the  case?  Have  there  not  been  many  in- 
,  ,,  .  ,  1  o  r  fir  stances  of  State  conventions  being  nlled  by  omce- 
scant  attention  at  their  hands.  So  fearful  of  holders  and  office-seekers,  who,  after  making  the 
official  interference  with  elections  were  the  nomination,  have  divided  the  offices  in  the  State 
makers  of  the  Constitution  that  they  provided  among  themselves  and  their  partisans,  and  joined 
that  no  federal  ofiice-holder  could  serve  as  a  in  recommending  to  the  candidate  whom  they  have 
„.,,.,„,,        ,     ^         ^      ^t  ^-         lust  nominated  to  appoint  them  to  the  offices  to 

PresidentialElector;but  under  the  convention  ^hj^h  they  have  been  respectively  allotted?  If 
system  hundreds  of  office-holders,  present  and  such  be  the  case  in  the  infancy  of  the  system,  it 
prospective,  crowd  into  the  conventions  and  must  end,  if  such  conventions  become  the  estab- 
dictate  the  party's  Presidential  candidate,—   I'^^ed   usage,    in   the  ^President    nominating   his  A 

successor  ^^ 

a   function   immeasurably   more   important 

than  that  of  the  Presidential  Electors — prob-  That  time  has  now  come — indeed,  has  long 

ably  more  important  even  than  the  function  been  here.     It  has  become  a  customary  thing 

of  the  electors  was  originally  intended  to  be.  for  a  President  to  take  a  second  nomination 

And  it  is  a  fact  known  of  all  men  that  the  for  himself,  and  then  upon  retiring  to  secure 

conventions,  packed  as  they  are  with  self-  the  nomination  for  his  protege.     Mr.  Roose- 

seekers,  do  not  choose  the  man  most  fit  to  be  velt  named  his  successor,  and  if  Mr.  Taft 

President,  but  the  man  most  apt  to  win  and  fails  to  name  his  it  will  be  the  result  of  a 

most  certain  to  be  clay  in  the  political  potters'  cataclysmic  upheaval  unparalleled  in  all  the 

hands.  history  of  the  Republican  party.    Only  such 
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an  upheaval  can  weaken  the  President's  grip 
upon  the  machinery  of  his  party.  For  already 
the  returns  are  coming  in  from  the  pocket 
boroughs.  A  great  metropolitan  daily  strong- 
ly supporting  the  claims  of  Mr.  Taft,  re- 
cently said:  "While  the  battle  of  the  claim- 
ants now  goes  on  merrily,  the  Taft  forces 
expect  to  rope  and  tie  the  delegates  from 
the  Southern  States.  ...  If  there  is  any 
ground-swell  for  Roosevelt  working  about  the 
country,  the  Taft  managers  mean  to  have 
their  Southern  delegates  fastened  before  it 
can  get  time  to  exert  its  influence."  In 
furtherance  of  this  plan  the  Southern  con- 
ventions are  being  held  early.  Georgia  spoke 
out  for  Taft  on  the  14th  of  February.  Vir- 
ginia and  Tennessee  followed  on  March  12, 
and  by  the  last  of  that  month  six  Southern 
States  had  joined  the  Taft  ranks,  giving  him 
106  delegates  out  of  his  first  138.  Thus  were 
the  delegates  being  roped  and  tied,  and  the 
prophecy  of  Calhoun  was  being  fulfilled  be- 
fore our  eyes. 

THE    PRESIDENTIAL    PREFERENCE    PRIMARY 

For  the  evils  arising  out  of  the  present  in- 
direct method  of  selecting  delegates  to  the 
national  convention  and  of  taking  the  sense 
of  the  party  voters  on  Presidential  candi- 
dates two  remedies  are  at  hand.  One  is  to 
provide  for  the  election  of  delegates  at  party 
primaries  held  in  all  the  Congressional  dis- 
tricts, with  four  delegates  elected  from  the 
State  at  large.  This  was  advocated  by  Cal- 
houn in  the  circular  already  mentioned.^  It 
has  been  established  by  law  in  Pennsylvania, 
and,  as  each  candidate  for  delegate  may 
print  on  the  ballot  opposite  his  name  the 
name  of  the  candidate  for  President  he  ex- 
pects to  support  in  the  national  convention, 
the  voters  of  the  party  have  a  chance  of 
expressing  their  preference  for  a  Presidential 
candidate.  It  may,  therefore,  be  classed  as 
one  form  of  Presidential  primary. 

The  other  remedy  is  the  direct  j^reference 
primary  by  which  the  party  voter  expresses 
directly  his  choice  of  a  Presidential  candidate 
for  his  party.  Such  a  primary  may  use  the 
Congressional  district,  or  the  State,  or  the 
United  States,  as  the  election  unit.  If  the 
district  is  taken  as  the  unit,  the  delegates 

'He  said:  "I  hold  that  the  convention  should  be  so  con- 
stituted as  to  utter  fully  and  clearly  the  voice  of  the  people, 
and  not  that  of  the  political  managers  or  ofllce  holders  and 
o  lice  seekers;  and  for  that  purpose.  I  hold  it  is  indispensa- 
nle  that  the  delegates  should  be  appointed  directly  by  the 
people  or  to  use  the  language  of  General  Jackson,  should 
PC  fresh  from  the  people.'  I  also  hold  that  the  only  possible 
niode  to  effect  this  is  for  the  people  to  choose  the  delegates 
Oy  districts,  and  that  they  should  vote  per  capita.  Kverv 
other  mode  of  appointing  would  be  controlled  bv  political 
inachinery,  and  would  place  the  appointment  in  the  hands 
or  the  tew  who  work  it." 


chosen  from  the  district  would  be  expected 
to  support  in  the  national  convention  the 
candidate  preferred  by  the  party  voters  of  the 
district  as  shown  by  the  result  of  the  primary. 
This  plan  would  result  in  dividing  the  vote  of 
many  States.  This  often  occurs  now  in  the 
Republican  convention,  for  the  delegates  are 
chosen  by  Congressional  district  conventions 
and  are  instructed  by  them  rather  than  by 
the  State  conventions. 

If  the  State  be  taken  as  the  election  unit, 
then  all  the  delegates  from  the  State  vote  for 
the  Presidential  candidate  receiving  the  high- 
est vote  in  the  State.  During  the  last  few 
months  there  has  been  a  remarkable  growth 
of  sentiment  in  favor  of  this  method  of  select- 
ing delegates.  Oregon  led  off  with  a  Presi- 
dential primary  law  in  1910.  California, 
Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  North  Dakota,  and 
Wisconsin  followed  during  1911,  and  similar 
laws  have  been  adopted  quite  recently  in 
Illinois,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts  and 
Michigan.  On  account  of  constitutional 
barriers  the  Maine  and  Michigan  laws  will 
not  go  into  effect  in  time  to  be  used  in  the 
present  campaign. 

South  Dakota  now  has  a  permissive 
primary  law  that  is  regarded  as  a  fair  sub- 
stitute for  a  compulsory  primary  law.  Vol- 
untary Presidential  primaries  are  being  held 
by  one  or  both  parties  in  several  States, 
including  Kansas,  Georgia,  Florida,  and 
Rhode  Island.  In  other  States,  there  is  a 
very  strong  popular  demand  for  voluntary 
primaries,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  friends 
of  Colonel  Roosevelt  and  Governor  Wilson. 
These  militant  forces  assert  that  the  friends 
of  the  other  candidates  oppose  preference 
primaries  because  they  dare  not  give  the 
people  a  chance  to  exress  their  choice.  The 
strength  of  the  movement  in  every  part  of 
the  country  proves  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  the  American  people  are  thor- 
oughly disgusted  with  the  convention  sys- 
tem and  the  dirty  politics  made  possible  by 
it,  and  are  ready  for  a  change. 

The  most  serious  objection  to  the  use  of 
the  State  as  the  election  unit  is  that  it  forces 
upon  the  parties  the  unit  rule,  a  scheme  de- 
vised by  the  supporters  of  William  Henry 
Harrison  to  defeat  Henry  Clay  for  the  Whig 
nomination  in  1840.  Like  the  two-thirds 
rule,  its  greatest  virtue  is  that  it  enables  the 
minority  to  rule,  or,  at  any  rate  ma\-  pre\'ent 
the  majority  from  doing  so.  These  devices, 
by  thwarting  the  will  of  the  majority,  bring 
about  deadlocks  in  the  conventions,  and  these 
furnish  the  professional  political  bargainer  the 
rarest   opportunity   for   the   display   of   his 
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faculties.     The  result  of  such  deadlocks  is  waiting  and  had  gone,  while  in  others  the 

usually  the  "dark  horse."     Whatever  may  ballots  were  not  received  until  after  the  polls 

have  been  the  excuse  for  the  use  of  these  had  closed.     Colonel  Roosevelt  asserts  that 

devices  by  the  Democratic  party  in  the  days  in  New  York  City  alone  a  hundred  election 

when  the  South  was  a  weak  minority  and  had  inspectors  who  were  favorable  to  his  candi- 

its  "peculiar  institution"   to  protect,   that  dacy  were  ruthlessly  removed  to  make  room 

excuse  has  long  since  passed  away.     At  the  for  inspectors  loyal  to  the  party  machine, 

present  time  nothing  could  be  more  contra-  "In  short,"  says  he,  "the  election  machinery 

dictory  than  for  the  party  that  calls  itself  was  used  as  unscrupulously  as  in  the  days  of 

Democratic  to  make  use  of  devices  whose  only  Tweed ! " 

result  is  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  majority.  Possibly  some  allowance  must  be  made  in 

This  objection  to  the  State  Presidential  all  this  for  partisan  bias  and  the  intemper- 
primary,  that  it  forces  the  unit  rule  on  the  ance  of  speech  which  a  heated  campaign  en- 
delegates,  would  be  entirely  eliminated  by  the  genders,  but  the  calmest  observer  must  ad- 
adoption  of  a  national  Presidential  primary,  mit  that  our  election  machinery  is  utterly 
In  such  a  primary  the  party's  candidate  chaotic.  Probably  few  other  nations  wovdd 
would  have  to  secure  a  majority,  or  at  any  quietly  accept  the  results  of  a  system  so  hope- 
rate  a  plurality,  of  all  the  votes  cast  regard-  lessly  defective.  Nor  can  one  readily  believe 
less  of  State  lines.  That  there  is  urgent  need  that  we  shall  long  submit  to  it,  especially  when 
of  such  a  law  is  readily  apparent  when  one  a  remedy  is  at  hand.  A  bill  establishing  a 
contemplates  the  chaotic  condition  of  the  national  primary  was  introduced  some  weeks 
election  machinery  in  use  at  the  present  time,  ago  by  Senator  Cummins,  and  is  now  pending 
There  are  almost  as  many  ways  of  selecting  before  Congress.  It  provides  for  a  Presiden- 
delegates  to  the  national  conventions  as  there  tial  primary  for  all  the  parties  to  be  held  in 
are  States  represented  in  those  conventions,  all  the  States  of  the  Union  on  the  second 
and  most  of  the  methods  used  are  open  to  Monday  in  July  in  191 2,  and  every  four  years 
fraud  and  all  forms  of  political  corruption,  thereafter.  National  and  State  canvassing 
President  Taft  referred  to  the  Presidential  boards  are  created  to  look  after  printing  and 
primary  election  in  North  Dakota  as  a  "  soap-  distributing  the  ballots,  canvassing  the  re- 
box  primary,"  and  Colonel  Roosevelt  char-  turns,  and  declaring  the  results.  That  the 
acterized  the  primary  in  New  York  as  a  bill  is  perfect  is  not  to  be  expected,  but  that 
"criminal  farce."  In  the  latter  election  alone  it  is  capable  of  being  made  into  a  very  useful 
there  were  sufficient  irregularities  and  frauds,  law  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt.  It  seems 
if  we  may  credit  the  newspaper  accounts,  to  probable  that  such  a  direct  national  primary 
warrant  the  establishment  of  a  national  pri-  will  have  to  be  established  before  we  can  be 
mary  system  for  choosing  national  officers,  sure  that  the  party  candidate  is  truly  repre- 

The  law  is  unduly  favorable  to  the  machine  sentative  of  the  party  sentiment, 

candidates,  and  it  is  very  difficult  and  expen-  An  interesting  indirect  result  of  such  a 

sive  for  opposition  candidates  to  get  on  the  direct  national  primary  would  probably  be 

official  ballot.    Then  the  ballots  used  in  the  the  abolition  of  the  Electoral  College.    When 

election  were  ridiculously  long  and  cumber-  the  voters  once  become  accustomed  to  voting 

some,  some  of  them  measuring  from  ten  to  directly  for  the  party  nominee  they  will  not 

fourteen  feet  in  length.    They  were  printed  long  remain  content  to  vote  indirectly  for 

so  hastily  that  in  many  cases  the  sections  had  the  President,  especially  when  that  indirect 

not  been  pasted  together  and  the  voter  had  method  not  infrequently  results  in  the  election 

to  make  out  his  ballot  on  the  installment  of  a  minority  candidate.     Like  the  appendix 

plan.    In  a  number  of  the  districts  the  ballots  in  the  human  body,  the  Electoral  College 

did  not  arrive  until  long  after  the  polls  were  performs  no  useful  function,  and  it  can  only 

opened  and  many  voters  had  grown  tired  of  endanger  the  health  of  the  body  politic. 
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MR.   ROOSEVELT'S  "RECALL  OF 
JUDICIAL    DECISIONS" 

A  Lawyer's  Comments 
BY   HAROLD    REMINGTON 

[The  author  of  the  following  article  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  bar  who  is  known  to  the  legal 
profession  as  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  bankruptcy  law  and  as  a  profound  student  of  commercial 
law  in  general,  both  State  and  federal.  Mr.  Remington  had  an  important  part  in  framing  the  amend- 
ments of  1910  to  the  federal  bankruptcy  law,  and  it  is  said  that  he  is  more  familiar  with  the  details  of 
this  legislation  than  any  one  else  outside  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  Mr.  Remington's  long  experi- 
ence as  a  practising  attorney  in  State  and  federal  courts  qualifies  him  to  speak  with  authority  con- 
cerning matters  of  judicial  interpretation  of  statutes.  In  coming  to  the  support  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's 
position  regarding  the  so-called  recall  of  judicial  decisions,  Mr.  Remington  is  only  one  of  a  group 
of  eminent  lawyers,  including  such  men  as  Dr.  William  Draper  Lewis,  Dean  of  the  Law  School 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Prof.  Alfred  Hays,  Jr.,  of  the  College  of  Law,  Cornell  Universit> , 
and  Mayor  Gaynor,  of  New  York  City,  who,  after  an  experience  of  sixteen  years  on  the  bench,  de- 
clares that  he  fully  accepts  and  endorses  the  proposition  put  forward  by  Colonel  Roosevelt.  In  this 
article  Mr.  Remington  gives  a  remarkably  lucid  exposition  of  the  matter,  and,  at  the  same  time,  offers 
a  draft  of  a  constitutional  provision  embodying  the  principles  advocated. — The  Editor.] 


ROOSEVELT'S  idea,  popularly  miscalled 
"recall  of  judicial  decisions,"  is  not 
"recall  of  judicial  decisions"  at  all,  in  the 
sense  of  a  reversal  of  a  judicial  decision  for 
erroneous  reasoning.  Much  less  is  it  revo- 
lutionary. Rightly  understood  it  is  sound  in 
legal  principle  and  essentially  right  in  politi- 
cal philosophy  and  in  economics. 

Let  us  see  if  we  can  express  it.  First  of  all, 
let  us  get  the  surroundings.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  Roosevelt  was  talking  to  a 
constitutional  convention,  which  had  been 
called  by  the  people  of  a  great  State  to  re- 
frame  its  fundamental  law.  Roosevelt 
had  before  his  mind  the  situation  in  his  own 
State  of  New  York,  where  the  highest  court 
of  appeals  had  shortly  before  held  unconsti- 
tutional a  workmen's  compensation  act 
framed  after  careful  investigation  of  similar 
legislation  in  other  States  and  in  England, 
but  which  the  court  had  held  unconstitutional 
as  taking  the  employer's  property  from  him 
without  fault  on  his  part  and  as  thus  con- 
travening the  fundamental  law  guaranteeing 
the  inviolability  of  private  property.  Final 
as  this  decision  was  and  based  as  it  was  on  a 
ground  that  would  render  all  future  work- 
men's compensation  acts  and  similar  laws 
impossible  in  the  State  of  New  York,  it  was 
to  him  shocking,  as  it  must  be  to  all  of 
us,  to  think  that  henceforth  the  great  Empire 
State,  with  its  millions  of  population,  one- 
fourth  as  great  as  England,  or  France,  or 
Spain,  (each  of  which  has  its  own  workmen's 
compensation  law)  should  be  forever  pro- 
hibited from  joining  her  sister  States  (and 


the  United  States  itself  in  Interstate  Com- 
merce cases)  in  enacting  workmen's  compen- 
sation laws  and  similar  laws  for  the  good  of 
its  people  necessitated  by  the  growing  com- 
plexity of  modern  industrial  life. 

He  appreciated,  too,  as  must  every  lawyer 
and  legislator,  that  simply  to  put  into  the 
State  constitution  a  special  amendment 
specifically  providing  that  the  Legislature 
might  pass  workmen's  compensation  acts- 
would  itself  require  a  similar  constitutional 
amendment  for  each  and  every  future  act 
of  similar  nature.  For,  according  to  the 
ordinary  canons  of  statutory  construction, 
the  courts  would  be  obliged  to  rule  that, 
since  it  required  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  validate  a  workmen's  compensation  act, 
a  constitutional  amendment  would  likewise 
be  necessary  for  future  acts  affecting  the 
relations  of  employer  and  employee,  involv- 
ing property  rights  or  individual  liberty  and 
not  simply  guarding  health  or  personal 
safety.  Thus,  this  specific  amendment 
would  make  it  quite  impossible  for  the 
courts  to  hold  future  similar  laws  constitu- 
tional, even  though,  without  the  amendment, 
they  might  have  been  inclined  to  hold  such 
laws  valid.  In  other  words,  the  special 
amendment,  whilst  good  for  the  workmen's 
compensation  act,  would  render  future  labor 
legislation  more  difficult  to  obtain. 

Roosevelt  was  sound  in  his  reasoning,  as 
every  thoughtful  lawyer  must  concede. 
What  he  said  to  those  members  of  the  con- 
stitutional convention  at  Columbus  was  in 
effect  to  urge  them  to  insert  some  general 
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clause   into    their    new    constitution    which  Ohio  constitutional  convention  to  frame  some 

would  permit  the  people  to  say  that,  not-  general    constitutional   clause   whereby   the 

withstanding  the  law  for  the  protection  of  people  could  signify  their  advance  from  their 

property   rights  may  have   stood  precisely  former  position — as  expressed  in  the  court's 

as  the  court  of  last  resort  had  held  in  ac-  ruling — such  advance  not  being  a  reflection 

cordance   with  precedents,   yet   the   people  upon  the  court's  reasoning  at  all,  for  the 

could   express   their  change  of  views  with  function  of  the  court  is  simply  to  determine 

regard  to  the  limitations  of  the  individual  what  the  law  up  to  that  time  considers  to 

rights  of  property,  by  declaring  that  now  be  the  limitations  of  the  right  of  property  as 

and  for  the  future,   at  least,   the  right  of  laid  down  by  the  precedents  and  views  of 

property,  which  is  always  held  subject  to  the  former  judicial  decisions.    Roosevelt's  idea  is 

advancing  ideas  of  mankind,  should  be  held  not  a  reflection  upon  the  courts  of  last  resort 

to  be  subjected  to  this  or  that  additional  in  any  sense.    It  would  simply  permit  future 

limitation    or   burden   necessitated   by    the  courts,  or  the  same  courts  on  rehearing,  to 

general  welfare.  say  that  the  ideas  of  the  right  limitations  of 

When  we  consider  that  almost  every  step  private  property  or  individual  liberty  had 

of  human  progress  in  industrial  laws,  such  as  changed.     Without  some  such  signifying  of 

the  factory  acts,  the  regulation  of  the  hours  the  change  of  the  common  ideas  of  the  people, 

of  labor,  etc.,  has  been  at  first  strenuously  the  courts  would  be  following  the  ideas  of 

opposed  by  the  courts,  which  are  bound  by  preceding  generations  as  to  the  bounds  of 

precedents,  precisely  on  tliis  same  ground,  private  property  and  individual  Hberty. 

as  depriving  individuals  of  property  or  of  Without  some  such  general  clause  in  the 

liberty  contrary  to  established  constitutional  constitution,  too,  every  advance  along  these 

rights,  then  we  comprehend  how  true  it  is  basic   economic   and   sociological   lines,    af- 

that  rights  of  property  and  individual  lib-  fecting  the  rights  of  property  or  individual 

erty  themselves  change  as  mankind  advances,  liberty,  could  only  be  accomplished  by  sepa- 

and  that  such  rights  are  always  to  be  held  rate   constitutional   amendments,   each  one 

subject  to  the  progressing  views  of  the  people  making  it  additionally  difTicult  for  the  courts 

as  to  the  rightful  limitations  upon  the  so-  to  adapt  themselves  to  changed  conditions, 

called  "sacredness"  of  private  property  and  without  constitutional  amendment  for  each 

individual  liberty.  act,  even  if  they  were  anxious  to  do  so. 

Indeed,  these  rights  themselves  are  limited  The  framing  of  such  a  general  clause  for  a 
by  and  dependent  on  the  ideas  of  the  whole  constitution  would  be  a  simple  matter.  It 
people  then  prevailing  and  are  not  to  be  would  not  be  a  recall  of  judicial  decisions, 
limited  to  the  ideas  of  past  generations,  nor  even  though  a  judicial  decision  (perhaps 
ought  they  to  be  limited  to  the  guesses  rightly  expressing  the  rights  of  property  or 
which  courts  might  make  as  to  the  precise  individual  liberty  of  the  preceding  genera- 
stage  now  reached  in  the  progress  of  the  tion)  might  be  the  occasion  for  the  people's 
people's  ideas  in  relation  thereto.     All  the  expression. 

time,  rights  of  private  property  and  individual  It  would  not  be  revolutionary,  either.  It 
liberty,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  to  be  pro-  would  be  decidedly  sensible.  It  is,  indeed, 
tected  by  the  constitution  as  sacred,  and  the  a  safe  prediction  that  within  a  few  years' 
constitutional  provisions  protecting  them  time  the  economists  and  jurists  of  our  country 
therefore  need  no  change  of  wording,  but  will  consider  Roosevelt's  ideas  in  this  regard 
these  rights  themselves  change,  and  there  as  fundamentally  correct, 
ought  to  be  a  way  found  to  register  the  change  What  the  public  wants  just  now  is  some- 
other  than  the  mere  guess  of  the  court  taken  thing  concretely  expressing  Roosevelt's  ideas, 
without  evidence.  Indeed,  it  is  not  for  the  to  see  how  they  look.  Accordingly,  some- 
courts  to  say  that  the  people  shall  not  place  thing  like  the  following  is  suggested  for  a 
new  conditions  and  new  limitations  upon  first  draft  of  a  constitutional  provision  such 
the  ownership  of  property,  since  all  property,  as  Roosevelt  was  proposing  to  the  Ohio 
on  ultimate  analysis,  is  held  by  the  individual  constitutional  convention  in  the  much  mis- 
subject  to  the  public  welfare.  What  is  the  understood  Columbus  speech : 
absolute  right  of  property  in  one  generation  ^fter  the  court  of  last  resort  shall  have  held  to  be 
ceases  to  be  such  in  the  next  generation,  unconstitutional  as  contravening  the  guarantees  of 
simply  because  of  the  change  in  the  ideas  of  the  inviolability  of  private  property  or  individual 
the  people  as  to  what  new  limitations  thereon  ^Jb^V.  - -•^"'.t  Se"^,;^."^  Scon'd 
are  requisite  for  general  well-being.  annual  general  election  thereafter  held,  or  at  a 

Thus    Roosevelt    was    simply    urging    the  special    election    duly    called,  by  vote  determine 
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whether  such  act  or  similar  future  legislation,  other- 
wise properly  drawn,  shall  or  shall  not  be  considered 
in  its  general  nature  contrary  to  such  guarantees. 

After  the  people  have  thus  voted  the 
court,  indeed,  might  properly  re-hear  the 
same  case  with  the  people's  latest  expression 
of  the  limitations  of  private  property  as  a 
new  and  binding  basis. 

The  recall  of  judicial  decisions,  thus 
analyzed,  is  seen  to  be  not  the  reversing  of 
any  decision  at  all,  but  simply  the  furnish- 
ing by  the  people  of  positive  evidence  as  to 
their  present  ideas  of  "due  process  of  law" 
relative  to  the  bounds  of  private  property  and 
of  individual  liberty,  which,  otherwise,  the 
courts  must  guess  at.  Courts  take  evidence 
of  customs  of  trade  and  of  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances to  learn  in  what  sense  a  word  or 


phrase  in  a  contract  or  will  was  used  when 
written;  why  should  they  not,  then,  take 
from  the  people,  whose  life,  unlike  the  ih- 
dividual's,  is  perpetual,  authoritative  evi- 
dence of  the  new  sense  of  those  fundamental 
words  "private  property"  and  "individual 
liberty,"  as  such  sense  changes  from  genera- 
tion to  generation — keeping  the  courts  abreast 
of  progress,  and  loosening  the  people  from 
the  bonds  of  the  dead  ideas  of  past  genera- 
tions regarding  private  property  and  in- 
dividual liberty? 

Perhaps,  indeed,  are  thus  to  be  solved 
many  of  those  grave  questions  looming  up  to 
menace  our  future  which  the  deplored  rigidity 
of  our  American  written  constitutions  has 
made  us  fear  we  could  not  solve  short  of 
revolution  or  of  civil  war. 


Copyrijjlu  hy  ilie  Auitiicaii  I'rt-ss  AssucMtiuii.   New  ^'oik 

EX-PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  EXPLAINING  TO  A  NEW  YORK  AUDIENCE  HIS  POSITION  ON 
THE  SUBJECT  OF  RECALL  OF  JUDICIAL  DECISIONS 

(In  his  address  at  Carnegie  Hall,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Civic  Forum,  Mr.  Roosevelt  said:  "I  am  proposing  merely  that 
in  a  certain  class  of  cases  involving  the  police  power,  when  a  State  court  has  set  aside  as  unconstitutional  a  law  passed 
by  the  Legislature  for  the  general  welfare,  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  law— which  should  depend,  as  Justice  Holmes 
so  well  phrases  it,  upon  the  prevailing  morality  or  preponderant  opinion — be  submitted  for  final  determination  to  a  vote 
of  the  people,  taken  after  due  time  for  consideration") 


NATURAL   HISTORY   IN   THE 
CHICAGO   SCHOOLS 

The  N.  W.  Harris  Foundation  to  Extend  Field  Mlseu 
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THE  Chicago  papers  of  December  30, 191 1 , 
announced  that  the  Trustees  of  Field 
Museum  of  Natural  History  had  accepted  an 
endowment  of  $250,000  from  Mr.  N.  W.  Har- 
ris, the  banker,  the  income  from  which  is  to 
be  utilized  to  maintain  a  system  of  museum 
extension  to  the  public  schools  of  Chicago. 

Field  Museum,  inaugurated  at  the  close  of 
Chicago  World's  Fair  in  1893,  supported  by 
about  $11,000,000  in  cash  donations  and  en- 


MR.  N.  \V.  HARRIS,    THE    CHICAGO    BANKER 

dowments,  has  become  one  of  the  great  edu- 
cational museums  of  the  world.  The  munifi- 
cent bequest  of  Marshall  Field  of  S8, 000. 000 
to  be  equally  divided  between  maintenance 
of  the  museum  and  the  erection  of  a  new 
building,  has  placed  this  museum  entirely 
independent  of  all  legislation  or  public  tax. 
Neither  its  collections  nor  its  lectures  have 
seemed  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  public- 
school  children  which  the  trustees  believed 
was  to  have  been  anticipated,  notwithstand- 
ing all  school  children  and  pupils  of  all  classes 
of  public  and  private  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities  have  been  admitted  free  on  all 
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days,  and  notwithstanding  that  special  appeals 
have  been  made,  particularly  to  the  public- 
schools,  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportuni- 
ties the  museum  presented.  Even  those 
scholars  who  visited  the  museum  in  classes 
did  not  apparently  come  with  a  studious  pur- 
pose, but,  in  spite  of  the  earnestness  of  the 
teachers,  were  imbued,  and  not  unnaturally, 
with  a  hohday  spirit.  ]Mr.  Harris,  who  has 
long  been  a  friend  of  Field  Museum,  becom- 
ing aware  of  the  fact  that  out  of  a  public- 
school  membership  of  approximately  280,000 
only  about  22,000  visited  the  museum  within 
a  year's  time,  offered  to  cooperate  with  the 
museum  in  extending  the  institution  into  the 
class  rooms  of  certain  grades  of  the  public 
schools  through  the  means  of  little  traveling 
museums,  or  cabinets,  placed  in  the  class 
rooms  of  certain  grades  at  certain  intervals, 
accompanied  by  brief  lectures  descriptive  of 
these  cabinets  and  elaborating  upon  the 
labels  attached  to  the  specimens.  This  con- 
sideration resulted  in  a  foundation  of  $250,- 
000,  which  Mr.  Harris  decided  upon  after  he 
had  called  to  his  advice  the  best  teachers  and 
sociologists  available. 

Mr.  Harris  has  a  deeper  purpose  even  than 
the  education  of  the  young  in  natural  science. 
He  believes  that  if  a  scheme  can  be  devised, 
and  this  is  suggested  as  one,  whereby  the 
text-books  may  be  given  life,  may  be  vital- 
ized, and  the  younger  minds  of  society  given 
attractive  fields  in  which  to  extend  their 
imaginative  and  reasoning  faculties,  better 
citizenship  will  develop  in  the  community 
and  more  stable  civic  conditions  be  promised. 
To  certain  children  study  is  drudgery  and 
school  work  toil,  and  they  grow  up  in  opposi- 
tion to  established  rules  and  a  compliance 
with  them.  This  attitude  of  habitual  dis- 
agreement takes  different  and  often  dangerous 
form  as  the  child  matures,  and  we  have  then 
an  enemy  of  society  as  an  organization.  Mr. 
Harris  believes  that  a  mind  interested  is  a 
mind  tranquil,  and  that  the  habit  of  acquir- 
ing knowledge  is  like  any  other  habit.  If 
this  habit  can  be  made  attractive  and  pleas- 
ing at  first,  it  is  more  apt  to  continue. 

The  museum  authorities  consider  the 
$250,000  given  by  Mr.  Harris  only  second  in 
importance  to  the  foundation  by  Mr.  Field. 
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A  CHARACTERISTIC  PORTO  RiCAN  LANDSCAPE— A  TOBACCO  FIELD  ON  THE  ROAD  BETWEEN 

CAYEYAND  AIBONITO 
(Field  covered  with  white  cheese-cloth) 

WHAT    HAVE  WE   DONE  IN 
PORTO    RICO? 

A  Summing-up  of  Our  Ten  Years  of  Control 
BY  FORBES  LINDSAY 

(Author  of  'America's  Insular  Possessions") 


T  TNDER  American  administration  Porto 
^  Rico  has  given  ample  evidence  of  its 
wonderful  resources  and  almost  limitless  pos- 
sibilities of  development.  Nevertheless,  our 
people  in  general  have  anything  but  an  ade- 
quate conception  of  the  value  and  attractive- 
ness of  the  island.  Its  soil  is  quite  as  fertile 
as  that  of  Cuba  or  Santo  Domingo.  It  is 
capable  of  producing  as  good  sugar-cane  and 
as  fine  fruit  as  any  region  in  the  world.  Its 
tobacco  has  found  favor  widely  among  the 
most  critical  of  all  smokers,  those  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  matters  of  scenic 
beauty  and  salubrity  of  climate  Porto  Rico 
has  no  superior,  if,  indeed,  it  has  a  peer,  in 
the  West  Indian  archipelago. 

THE    ISLAND   UNDER    SPANISH    RLTLE 

During  Spanish  dominion  Porto  Rico  was 
exploited  as  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  Crown. 
Little  was  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives. 


Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  people  suffered  from 
a  disease  that  enfeebled  them  and  diminished 
by  half  their  natural  efficiency.  As  neither 
the  character  nor  the  cause  of  the  complaint 
was  known,  nothing  was  done  to  combat  it. 
The  general  mortality  was  forty  in  the  thou- 
sand. We  have  reduced  it  to  twenty-two. 
One-third  of  the  entire  population  was  under 
ten  years  of  age,  and  only  9  per  cent,  over 
fifty.  One-fourth  of  all  children  between  ten 
and  fourteen  years  of  age  and  one-half  of  all 
those  between  fourteen  and  nineteen  were 
engaged  in  labor  for  wages.  The  educational 
facilities  were  extremely  limited  and  the 
quality  of  the  instruction  very  poor.  Not 
more  than  15  per  cent,  of  the  people  could 
read  or  write.  The  school  attendance  was 
only  18,000,  whereas  now  it  is  150,000.  There 
was  but  one  good  road  in  the  island,  that 
maintained  mainly  for  military  purposes  be- 
tween San  Juan  and  Ponce.  At  present  there 
are  looc  kilometers  of  macadamized  high- 
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way  which  will  compare  with  any  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  system  is  being  ex- 
tended as  fast  as  the  limited  funds  available 
will  permit.  There  was  no  postal  service 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  only  the  most 
restricted  electrical  communication,  whilst 
to-day  all  centers  of  population  are  connected 
by  telegraph  and  telephone. 

In  the  most  prosperous  years  of  Spanish 
rule  the  total  commerce  of  Porto  Rico  rarely 
amounted  to  $25,000,000  in  value.  It  is  now 
more  than  three  times  as  great.  There  were 
no  manufacturing  industries,  and  agriculture 
was  in  a  backward  state,  even  though  judged 
by  the  standards  of  the  neighboring  islands. 
The  natural  resources  of  the  colony  were 
generally  neglected.  Coffee  culture  alone 
was  officially  fostered.  Fruit-growing  was 
not  upon  a  commercial  basis.  The  i)roduction 
of  sugar  was  insignificant.  The  tobacco 
raised  was  worth  per  pound  less  than  half 
of  what  it  is  to-day. 

THE  DOWNFALL  OF  THE  COFFEE  INDUSTRY 

For  many  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  three-quarters  of  the 
total  value  of  exports  was  represented  by 
coffee.  It  was  the  mainstay  of  the  country, 
its  chief,  and  almost  its  sole,  source  of  pros- 
perity. The  great  cyclone  of  1899  practi- 
cally wiped  out  the  cofieefincas  and  destroyed 
much  of  the  machinery  and  buildings.  The 
crop  suddenly  fell  from  50,000,000  pounds  to 
less  than  one-tenth  of  that  quantity.  During 
the  distressful  months  that  followed  the 
visitation  thousands  worked  for  food  and 
received  their  pay  in  bananas.  Not  a  few 
died  of  starvation  and  many  were  saved 
from  that  fate  by  the  aid  extended  to  the 
stricken  people  by  the  United  States. 

RAPID  GROWTH  OF  SUGAR  AND  TOBACCO 
PRODUCTION 

Thus,  when  Porto  Rico  came  under  our 
control  it  was  in  the  depths  of  depression. 
In  July,  1901,  civil  government  was  estab- 
lished in  the  island  and  the  doors  of  the 
United  States  were  thrown  open  to  the  free 
entrance  of  its  products.  From  that  time 
dates  the  beginning  of  its  reformation. 

The  change  of  sovereignty,  which  worked 
detrimentally  to  the  coffee  industry,  by  de- 
priving it  of  accustomed  bounties  and  closing 
to  it  favorable  markets,  made  possible  a 
great  development  of  the  business  of  pro- 
ducing sugar.  During  the  Spanish  regime 
cane  was  grown  and  sugar  manufactured  by 
out-of-date  methods,  many  of  the  mills  em- 


ploying animal  power  and  the  open-kettle 
process.  The  output  was  a  mascavado  grade, 
produced  at  a  loss  of  40  per  cent,  in  extrac- 
tion. With  the  encouragement  of  free  trade 
between  Porto  Rico  and  t^e  United  States 
an  almost  instantaneous  change  took  place. 
Capital  embraced  the  obvious  opportunity 
with  alacrity.  Modern  mills,  of  the  highest 
type,  were  erected.  Extensive  areas  were 
planted  in  cane  where  previously  never  a 
stalk  had  been  seen.  The  annual  crop  ad- 
vanced in  value  from  less  than  $5,000,000  to 
$24,500,000,  and  sugar  land  that  might  have 
been  bought  ten  years  ago  for  $30  an  acre  is 
now  worth  six  or  seven  times  as  much.  Nor 
do  these  figures  indicate  an  approach  to 
Porto  Rico's  limit  of  productivity  in  this 
staple.  At  least  half  as  much  acreage  as  that 
already  occupied  by  cane  is  unused,  but 
available,  and  the  government  is  adding  to 
the  area  by  irrigation  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  island,  where  the  rainfall  is  often  in- 
suflRcient. 

Both  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of 
Porto  Rican  tobacco  have  imj)roved  immeas- 
urably in  the  last  decade,  previous  to  which 
the  product  was  a  heavy,  coarse  leaf,  devoted 
mainly  to  local  consumption.  Early  efforts  to 
introduce  the  poorly  made  Porto  Rican  cigar 
to  the  United  States  market  encountered  fail- 
ure and  discouragement.  But,  with  the  appli- 
cation, under  American  direction,  of  new 
methods,  growing  wrapper  leaf  under  cheese 
cloth,  proper  curing,  and  expert  manufacture, 
a  demand  was  created.  Now  the  product  of 
the  island  rivals  "Havana"  tobacco  in  fiavor 
and  appearance.  The  exports  of  the  former 
have  grown  from  little  more  than  $500,000 
in  1901  to  nearly  $6,000,000  in  the  past  year. 

The  revolution  in  Porto  Rican  agriculture 
is  indicated  not  only  in  a  transformation  of 
the  face  of  the  country,  but  also  in  changed 
economic  conditions.  Ten  years  ago,  cattle 
was  one  of  the  principal  items  of  export. 
Now,  steers  in  large  numbers  and  great  quan- 
tities of  meat  are  imported,  because  they  can 
be  bought  more  cheaply  than  they  can  be 
produced.  The  pastures  have  been  broken 
up  and  devoted  to  the  production  of  sugar, 
tobacco,  and  fruit.  Land  has  risen  in  value 
to  a  point  where  it  caniwt  be  economically 
used  for  grazing. 

SUCCESSFUL   FRUIT-GROWING 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  de- 
velopment is  the  birth  and  growth  of  the 
fruit  industry.  The  early  years  were  a  period 
of  experiment  and  frequent  failure.    Methods 
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that  are  successful  in  Florida  and  California 
did  not  give  similar  results  in  Porto  Rico. 
Gradually,  the  efforts  of  the  government 
experimental  station  and  the  persistence  of 
enterprising  planters  evolved  practices  suit- 
able to  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  country. 
Profitable  fruit  culture  expanded  by  leaps 
and  bounds  until  the  annual  export  has 
reached  a  value  of  $2,000,000.  So  great  and 
rapid  has  been  the  change  in  the  quality  and 
manner  of  packing  the  Porto  Rican  fruit  that, 
whilst  four  years  ago  the  shipments  from  the 
island  were  despised  and  discriminated 
against  in  New  York,  they  are  now  sought 
and  command  the  best  prices. 

Cold  calculation,  based  on  the  extraordi- 
narily favorable  conditions,  points  to  the 
speedy  expansion  of  fruit-growing  until  it 
shall  supply  a  greater  proportion  of  the  ex- 
ports than  any  other  product,  not  even  ex- 
cepting sugar.  This  is  a  consummation  very 
much  to  be  desired  in  the  interests  of  the 
Islanders.  The:  fruit^  planter  settles  in  the 
country  with  his  investment  and  spends  his 
profits  where  he  earns  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  operations  in  sugar  and  tobacco  are 
mostly  controlled  by  corporations  and  indi- 
viduals domiciled  in  the  States,  who  with- 
draw their  surplus  earnings,  so  that  the  local 
gain  from  these  sources  is  represented  almost 
entirely  by  the  money  paid  in  wages.  Fur- 
thermore, whilst  the  latter  industries  afford 
hardly  any  openings  for  the  small  farmer,  al- 
most the  poorest  may  enter  into  fruit-growing. 

MODERNIZED    FARMING    METHODS 

Rapidly  the  primitive  processes  of  agricul- 
tural production  that  prevailed  ten  years 
since  are  giving  place  to  modern  methods. 
The  steam  plow  is  fast  ousting  its  wooden 
prototype.  Each  year  sees  more  machinery 
employed  in  the  fields,  and  more  intelligence 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  cultivation  of  them. 
There  is  now  about  one-half  of  the  arable 
land  under  crops.  A  continuance  of  the 
present  movement  must  result,  at  no  distant 
date,  in  the  entire  occupation  of  the  island's 
cultivable  area,  and  its  subjection  to  intensive 
treatment. 

The  native  planter  has  displayed  a  ready 
receptivity  to  the  lessons  of  this  latter-day 
development  and  a  quick  adaptiveness  to 
the  new  order  of  things.  Markedly  increased 
efficiency  in  the  peasant,  or  jibaro,  is  not  to 
be  looked  for  until  he  shall  have  been  made 
a  sound  man  physically.  Meanwhile,  a  sys- 
tematic effort  is  being  made  to  instil  into 
the    rising   generation    some    knowledge    of 


A  CUT  THROUGH  A  WALL  OF  ROCK  ON  ONE  OF 
PORTO  Rico's  NEW  MOUNTAIN  ROADS 

agriculture  and  an  inclination  toward  the 
scientific  practice  of  it.  Practical  and  theo- 
retical instruction  is  given  to  the  children  of 
the  public  schools.  An  extended  course  in 
agriculture  and  allied  chemistry  is  offered  at 
Rio  Piedras  by  the  University  of  Porto  Rico, 
which  is  constantly  graduating  young  men 
fit  to  act  as  teachers  and  as  superintendents 
of  plantations. 


THE   PEASANT  S   HANDICAP,- 
WORM   DISEASE 


-THE   HOOK- 


The  jibaro  of  Porto  Rico  is  happily  safe 
against  the  possibility  of  being  supplanted  in 
the  fields  of  his  own  country  by  imported 
laborers,  as  the  guajiro  of  Cuba  has  been.  The 
former  is  a  vital  factor  in  the  development 
of  Porto  Rico.  Upon  him,  in  the  next  and  suc- 
ceeding generations,  must  depend  in  a  great 
degree  the  progress  and  permanence  of  the 
prosperity  upon  which  the  island  has  entered. 
Every  effort  for  his  uplift  and  betterment 
will  surely  prove  to  be  a  good  investment. 
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prevailing  anaemia  was  made 
in  1899  by  Major  B.  K.  Ash- 
ford,  M.D.,  in  charge  of  one 
of  the  camps  maintained  for 
the  rehef  of  cyclone  sufferers. 
The  public  and  the  authori- 
ties were  slow  to  appreciate 
the  vital  importance  of  the 
knowledge  thus  disclosed.  It 
was  not  until  1904  that  the 
Assembly  granted  a  small  ap- 
propriation for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  a  campaign 
against  uncinariasis,  as  the 
disease  is  technically  termed. 
The  work  has  since  been  vig- 
orously prosecuted,  though  al- 
ways with  insufficient  means. 

A   MEDICAL   AND   SANITARY 
CAMP.\IGN 

Forty-five  dispensaries  and 
field  hospitals  are  maintained 
throughout    the    island,    at 
which  50,000  patients  were 
The  jiharo  has  long  lain  under  the  stigma   treated  during  the  past  year,  with  the  result 


A  TYPE  OF  THE  NEW  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  BEING  ERECTED 
THROUGHOUT  THE  ISLAND 


of  being  a  lazy  cumberer  of  the  land.     Every 
traveler,  from  Trollope  to  the  tourist  of  yes- 


of  40  per  cent,  of  com])lete  cures  and  about 
20  per  cent,  additional  of  pronounced  im- 


terday,  has  joined  in  a  chorus  of  undeserved  provement.     Since  the  inception  of  the  un- 

condem nation.     The  fact  is  that  the  languid  dertaking,    upward   of   350,000   persons,   or 

mo\ements,  drawn  features,  and  dull  expres-  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  population  of 

sion  of  "e/  palido,''  the  pale  man  of  Porto  Porto  Rico,  have  received  treatment.     This 

Rico,  are  calculated  to  lead  the  superficial  wide   benefaction   has   been   effected   at   an 

obserxer  to  a  false  conclusion.     If  he  should  axerage  cost  of  less  than  70  cents  for  each 

follow  this  lorn-looking  laborer  into  the  field  patient.     When  we  consider  the  ascertained 

at  break  of  day  and  remain  with  him  until  fact    that   a    cure   results   in   doubling   the 

the  return  home  at  sundown  to  the  one  sub-  efficiency  as  a  laborer  of  the  former  victim, 

slantial,  but  far  from  sufficient,  meal,   the  the  economic  feature  of  the  case,  waiving 

consequence  would  be  respect  for  a  man  mak-  its  humanitarian  aspect,  would  seem  to  justify 

ing  a  l^rave  fight  under  a  terrible  handicaj:).  any  measures  to  which  the  administration 

The  jibaro  is  a  sick  man,  suffering  con-  might  resort  for  the  extension  and  expedition 

stantly    but    mechanically    performing    the  of  the  campaign. 

labors  of  the  day  with  pathetic  doggedness  The  highest  degree  of  success  has  been 

and  the  dull  patience  of  the  ox.     Those  who  attained  in  the  towns  and  barrios,  where  now 

know  him  best  wonder  at  the  amount  of  work  the   characteristically   haggard   face   of   the 

that  he  does  under  the  circumstances.     It  is  anasmic  is  rarely  seen.     It  is  believed,  how- 

the  testimony  of  physicians  attached  to  the  ever,  that  300,000  persons  needing  attention 

field  hospitals  that  he  applies  for  relief,  not  remain  in  the  remote  rural  districts  beyond 

liecause  he  is  ill, — he  has  never  known  what  the  reach  of  the  dispensaries.     As  the  task  of 

it  is  to  be  otherwise, — but  "because  he  can  eradicating  the  disease  from  the  centers  of 

no  longer  work."  population    is    nearing    -completion,    future 

The  hookworm  was  imported  to  Porto  Rico  efforts  will  be  directed  to  the  relief  of  sufferers 

with  the  first  slaves  from  Africa  in  the  six-  upon  the  plantations  throughout  the  country 

teenth  century,   and  at  the  time  that  the  districts    by    means    of    regular    visits    by 

island  came  under  our  care  the  infection  had  physicians. 

become  so  widespread  as  to  embrace  practi-  The  methods  of  prevention  and  cure  are 

cally  all  the  country  population  and  to  ac-  surprisingly     simple.     Inexpensive     medica- 

countforone-thirdof  the  total  death  rate.  The  ments  and  proper  nourishment  will  quickly 

discovery  of  the  parasite  as  the  cause  of  the  route  the  parasite  and  dispel  the  anaemia. 
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Infection  occurs  through  the  contact  of  bare 
feet  with  the  earth  and  may  be  avoided  by 
wearing  shoes. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  under  such  con- 
ditions the  task  of  sanitation  would  be  an 
easy  one.  This  is  not,  however,  the  case. 
Since  he  has  had  unquestionable  proof  of  its 
efficacy,  the  jibaro  has  become  quite  willing 
to  accept  the  aid  of  the  medical  officers,  but 
he  cannot  adopt  changes  in  his  habits  of  life 
with  equal  readiness.  The  gradual  increase 
of  the  wage  scale  from  40  cents  to  one  dollar 
a  day,  although  accompanied  by  an  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living,  enables  the  jibaro  to 
afford  shoes.  He  generally  possesses  them 
nowadays,  but  has  not  become  familiar  with 
their  use.  He  will  wear  them  during  a  visit 
to  the  town,  but  on  the  tramps  to  and  fro, 
mixed  motives  of  comfort  and  economy 
prompt  him  to  carry  them  slung  across  his 
shoulders.  The  younger  generation,  how- 
ever, are  proving  more  appreciative  of  the 
advantages  of  footgear,  and  all  school  children 
are  shod. 

Still  more  difficult  is  it  to  induce  the  jibaro 
to  change  his  diet,  which  was  that  of  his 
father  and  grandfather  before  him.  At 
dawn  he  rises  and,  with  no  more  than  a 
draught  oC'cafe  puya'^ — coffee  unadulterated 
— to  stay  him,  works  until  noon,  when  he 
gets  his  breakfast  of  codfish,  boiled  in  oil,  and 
a  banana,  or  a  name.  In  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  he  has  another  drink  of  coffee,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  day  eats  a  potpourri  of 
codfish,  rice,  and  the  common  vegetables  of 
the  island. 

This  is  very  different  from  the  regimen, 
richer  in  proteids  and  fats,  that  the  sanitary 
officials  would  like  him  to  adopt.  Formerly 
the  jibaro  could  not  afford  a  more  ample  bill 
of  fare  and,  in  case  of  the  least  reduction  of 
his  income,  was  obliged  to  omit  the  accus- 
tomed codfish  from  his  meals.  At  present, 
however,  he  should  be  able  to  spend  a  little 
more  on  food,  and  without  doubt  could  do  so 
if  he  would  entirely  eschew  the  aguadientc,  of 
which  he  is  somewhat  too  fond. 

A    GOOD   SCHOOL   SYSTEM 

During  last  year  one  in  every  nine  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Porto  Rico  attended  school, 
and  this  is  a  proportion  that  is  not  equaled 
in  any  other  Latin-American  count^3^ 

The  educational  system  is  patterned  on 
that  prevailing  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
schools  compare  favorably  with  those  of  this 
country  in  respect  to  the  courses,  equipment, 
and  the  proficiency  of  the  teachers.   The  rural 


schools  are  the  most  numerous  and  the  most 
potent  in  the  general  uplift  of  the  people.  In 
these  the  regular  course  covers  the  first  four 
grades,  corres]:)onding  to  those  of  our  public 
schools,  but,  with  the  general  advance  among 


DR.  E.  G.  DEXTER 

(Commissioner  of  Education,  and  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Porto  Rico) 

the  pupils,  there  is  a  constant  extension  of 
the  work,  in  some  cases  through  the  sixth 
grade.  About  250  traveling  libraries  are 
kept  in  circulation  among  the  rural  schools. 
All  the  teachers  in  the  rural  districts  are 
nati^'e  Porto  Ricans,  who  are  doing  excellent 
work  in  extending  elementary  education  to 
the  most  remote  corners  of  the  island. 

Graded  schools  are  maintained  in  sixty-six 
of  the  urban  centers.  In  nearly  all  of  them 
instruction  is  given  in  English,  but  Spanish 
is  one  of  the  regular  studies.  Practical  gar- 
dening, manual  training,  and  instruction  in 
cooking,  are  recently  introduced  features 
which  should  have  unusual  value  in  a  country 
of  almost  primitive  ignorance.  In  the  cities 
of  San  Juan,  Ponce,  and  ]\Iayaguez  are  con- 
ducted high  schools  from  which  the  graduates 
find  no  difficulty  in  entering  any  college  or 
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extension  of  our  commerce 
with  the  neighboring  re- 
publics. It  is  well  under- 
stood that  the  desired  results 
are  retarded  by  our  ignorance 
of  the  language,  character, 
customs,  needs,  and  methods 
of  business  of  the  peoples 
whose  trade  we  wish  to  at- 
tract. The  lack  of  a  school 
for  instruction  in  such  mat- 
ters is  widely  felt  in  this 
country. 

Here,  in  Porto  Rico,  is  an 
institution  that  offers  more 
complete  courses  in  the 
Spanish  language  and  litera- 
ture than  does  any  institution 
in  the  United  States,  and 
more  extensive  courses  in 
English  than  may  be 
secured  anywhere  in  Latin- 
America.  The  highest 
university  of  the  United  States.  For  the  results  might  be  anticipated  from  the  con- 
benefit,  mainly,  of  adults,  232  night  schools  version  of  this  local  agency  for  learning  into 
are  in  operation  with  an  enrollment  of  more  a  Pan-American  University,  directed  and  sup- 
than  10,000.  ported  by  the  United  States,  which  would  be 

the  chief  beneficiary  of  its  work.    Men  from 
A  POTENTIAL  PAN-AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY       North  and  from  South  might  here  gain  the 

knowledge  that  they  desire  without  the  dis- 
The  public-school  system  of  the  island  advantage  of  a  plunge  into  a  distinctly  foreign 
culminates  in  the  University  of  Porto  Rico,  en\-ironment.  The  effects  of  personal  inter- 
which  was  founded  less  than  ten  years  ago,  course  between  the  representatives  of  various 
but  has  already  attained  a  strong  position  nationalities  under  such  conditions  would  be 
and  demonstrated  its  cajiacity  for  local  use-  of  incalculable  value  in  promoting  social  and 
fulness.  The  sphere  of  its  influence  should,  business  relations  between  the  English-  and 
however,  extend  far  beyond  the  island.  Spanish-speaking  peoples   of  the  American 

The  United  States  is  constantly  entering  continents.  In  fact,  the  many  advantages 
into  closer  political  relations  with  the  coun-  that  might  be  expected  to  accrue  from  the 
tries  of  Latin-America,  and  a  strong  move-  maintenance  of  the  suggested  institution 
ment  has  lately  been   set   on  foot   for  the   u])on  liberal  lines  are  obvious. 


HOW  THE  WELL-TO-DO  PORTO  RICANS  LIVE.— AN  ATTRACTIVE 
BUNGALOW  IN  WELL-KEPT  GROUNDS 
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THE    TYPE    OF    SCHOOL    BUILDING    ERECTED    IX    THE 
EARLIER  YEARS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  OCCUPATION 


THE    REMODELED    SCHOOL    BUILDING    OF   THE 
PRESENT    DAY 
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THE  CEREMONY  OF  CONFERRING  THE  BEAD  HONORS  UPON  A  CAMP  FIRE  GIRL 

FOR  MERIT  ATTAINED 


THE  CAMP  FIRE  GIRLS  OF  AMERICA 

AND   THEIR   AIMS 


A  T  last  the  girls  of  America  are  to  have 
"^*-  their  own  club,  hiiman  and  feminine  in 
its  appeal,  nation-wide  in  its  scope,  and 
splendid  in  its  ambition.  Its  aim  is  to  make 
them  more  efficient,  healthful,  and  happy  as 
individuals  and  to  teach  them  the  value  and 
charm  of  organization.  Women  have  never 
had  much  experience  with  cooperation.  The 
new  movement  will  teach  them  by  instilling 
the  best  qualities  of  the  "gang"  spirit  into 
the  minds  of  the  girls  in  their  teens. 

The  movement  known  as  The  Camp  Fire 
Girls  of  America  is  a  medium  through  which 
American  girls  from  twelve  to  twenty  are  to 
be  gradually  led  to  understand  and  to  take 
pleasure  in  performing  those  particular  tasks 
and  in  fulfilling  those  distinctive  duties, 
which,  as  civilized  women,  will  soon  face 
them. 

Woman's  home  work  is  now  much  the  same 
haphazard  hodge-podge  of  all  kinds  of  trades, 
professions,  traditions  and  relationships  that 


it  was  four  thousand  years  ago,  although, 
during  that  time,  almost  all  other  human 
activities  have  become  standardized  and  are 
now  scientifically  managed. 

PUTTING   BEAUTY  AND   ROMANCE    B.\CK 
INTO    A    girl's    life 

In  these  modern  days  machinery  and  fac- 
tory work  have  taken  away  from  woman  most 
of  what  was  formerly  her  producti\-e  labor 
and  the  picturesque  part  of  her  tasks.  The 
factory  and  its  products  now  replace  the 
spinning-wheel,  the  hoe,  the  grindstone,  the 
kneading-trough,  the  butter-churn,  the  sew- 
ing-needle, and  even,  in  part,  the  cooking- 
range.  More  than  this.  The  school  has 
taken  away  from  our  mothers  the  very  foun- 
dation task  of  rearing  children,  that  of  their 
education.  In  fact,  the  joy  of  real  creative 
work  has  largely  disappeared  from  woman's 
life,  and  with  this  creative  work  has  gone 
much  of  the  discipline  that  came  with  it. 
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A  CAMP  FIRE  GIRL  TOSSING  HAY 


Even  some  of  women's  accomplishments  are 
now  regarded  as  less  essential  than  formerly. 
Mechanical  piano-players  and  phonographs 
ha\e  partly  done  away  with  the  necessity  for 
practice  on  musical  instruments.  In  short, 
to-day  there  are  not  very  many  worth-while 
things  left  for  the  girl  to  do — things  which,  if 
she  does  not  do  them,  will  not  be  better  done 
by  some  one  else.  Boys  have  many  things 
they  must  do,  but  girls  very  few,  and  those 
have  lost  the  magic  attraction  of  usefulness. 
The  organizers  of  the  Camp  Fire  Girls'  asso- 
ciation have  tabulated  a  list  of  work  being 
done  by  young  people.  It  shows  twenty 
times  as  many  opportunities  offered  to  boys 
as  to  girls.  This  seems  likely  to  be  the  real 
explanation  of  the  restlessness  and  dissatis- 
faction with  which  the  modern  girl  faces  those 
homely  tasks  which  contented  and  fully  occu- 
pied her  grandmother. 

The  Camp  Fire   Girls'   idea   proposes  to 
change  all  this  by  the  very  simple  process  of   (7)  Be  happy 


^  investing  home  duties  with  a 
new  interest  and  glamour. 

^  It  aims  to  standardize  the 
activities  of  American  girls 
by  ha\'ing  them  work  at  cer- 
tain specified  tasks  in  con- 
nection   with    manv    other 

ml 

girls,  and  receive  graded 
honors  therefor.  Thus  the 
girls  will  be  given  a  status 
in  modern  social  and  indus- 
trial life. 

The  new  organization, 
while  modest  in  its  inception, 
is  national  in  its  character 
and  mighty  in  its  ambition. 
It    developed    out    of    the 
various  camps  for  girls  which 
have    been    increasing   in 
number  very  rapidly  of  late. 
Most  of  the  few  organiza- 
tions open  to  girls  (very  few 
in    comparison    with    those 
for  boys)  are  based  on  utility. 
Mere  utility,  however,  can- 
not be  expected  to  do  much 
for   girls    to    develop    their 
character.     In    addition   to 
utility,  as  one  camp  manager 
put    it,    "we    must    supply 
poetry,  adventure,  and  em- 
ulation   as    a    stimulus    to 
achievement."     Girls  must 
ha\e  romance  and  gratifica- 
tion   of    their  love  of    the 
beautiful.    These  the  Camp 
Fire  idea  is  to  supply. 
Beauty  and  poetry,  romance  and  emula- 
tion, are  the  foundation  stones  of  the  Camp 
Fire  Girls  of  America.     It  is  expected  to  take 
the  place  among  girls  that  the  Scout  move- 
ment has  taken  among  boys.     Not  only  do- 
mestic  activities,   but   rules   of   health   are 
among  its  objects.     Girls  are  to  be  taught  the 
advantages  of  cooperation;    they  are  to  be 
inducted  into  the  mysteries  and  attractions 
of  the  gang  spirit;    they  are  to  be  made  to 
want  to  know  what  is  happening  in  the  world 
around  them;  and  to  become  resourceful  and 
efficient.     In  short,  they  are  to  be  prepared 
to  be  healthy,  alert,  useful  and  cultured  mod- 
ern women. 

The  society  is  organized  in  a  series  of  orders 
with  three  principal  ranks  and  tests  for  mem- 
bership. The  "law"  of  the  Camp  Fire  Girls 
is  given  as  (i)  Seek  beauty;  (2)  Give  service; 
(3)  Pursue  knowledge;  (4)  Be  trustworthy; 
(5)  Hold  on  to  health;    (6)   Glorify  work; 
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SHELLING  PEAS  TO  THE  ACCOMPANIMENT  OF  A  HAPPY  SONG 

The  official  statement  of  the  object  is  "to  are  three  chief  ranks,  with  certain  costumes 
add  the  power  of  organization  and  the  charm  and  order  badges  evolved  in  form  from  the 
of  romance  to  health,  work  and  play."  There   costumes  and  ceremonies  of  the  American 


A  PICNIC  DINNER  IN  THE  WOODS 
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LEARNING    TO    PADDLE    THEIR    OWN    CANOE 

Indian.  Fire  is  taken  as  emblematical  of 
service  and  romance.  From  being  a  Wood 
Gatherer,  the  girl  attains,  after  receiving  a 
certain  number  of  honors,  to  the  position  of 
Fire  Maker,  and  then  to  that  of  Torch  Bearer. 
The  outward  and  visible  sign  of  her  honors  is 
a  chain  of  beads  which  is  awarded  to  her  when 
the  band  is  gathered  around  the  ceremonial 
fire  in  ceremonial  costume.  This  camp  fire 
may  be  an  actual  fire  in  the  woods  when  the 
girls  are  camping,  or  as  simple  as  a  single 
lighted  candle  if  the  future  woman  must  work 
all  day  in  a  department  store,  and  may  meet 
with  her  associates  in  an  upper  room  only  once 
a  week.  The  society  is  evolving  a  type  of 
dress  which  shall  be  serviceable  and  attract- 
ive, which  may  be  used  upon  all  occasions, 
and  combine  the  advantages  of  a  uniform  and 
a  durable,  simple,  attractive  costume.  Fash- 
ion is  to  be  routed,  and  health  and  simplicity 
attained.  Among  the  rules  of  health  to  be 
inculcated  are  included  sleeping  with  open 
windows  in  winter;    refraining  from  candy 


and  soda  water  between  meals;  practicing 
folk-dancing  and  metal- working;  athletics, 
such  as  swimming,  sailing  and  boating,  riding 
a  horse  and  driving  an  automobile.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  utilize  all  existing  institutions  for  the 
spread  of  this  idea,  not  to  federate  them,  but 
to  provide  a  new  spirit  within  them.  The 
response  in  the  form  of  clamoring  for  member- 
ship has  already  come  in  amazing  volume 
from  boarding  schools,  playgrounds,  summer 
camps,  settlements,  Y.  W.  C.  A.'s,  and  many 
home  groups.  These,  it  is  hoped,  will  all  be 
laboratories  in  which  experiments  will  be  con- 
ducted in  the  readjustment  of  the  modern 
girl  to  her  work  and  play. 

THE   FIRE    CEREMONIALS 

The  Torch  Bearer,  the  highest  rank  among 
the  Camp  Fire  Girls,  is  a  leader  and  her 
advancement  depends  upon  the  enthusiasm 
and  success  of  the  girls  she  leads.  The  real 
test  of  the  organization  is  in  the  advancement 
from  the  first  grade,  that  of  Wood  Gatherer, 
to  that  of  Fire  Maker.  The  necessary  re- 
quirements are  so  nearly  descriptive  of  the 
scope  and  aim  of  the  society  itself  that  space 
is  given  for  them  here.  The  chief  require- 
ments, in  addition  to  service  for  three  months 
as  a  Wood  Gatherer,  are: 

(i)  To  help  prepare  and  serve,  together 
with  the  other  candidates,  at  least  two  meals 
for  meetings  of  the  Camp  Fire;  this  is  to  in- 
clude purchase  of  food,  cooking  and  serving  a 
meal,  and  care  of  fire.  All  candidates  work 
in  rotation ;  that  is,  each  does  a  different  part 
of  the  work  each  time.  Two  meals  prepared 
in  the  home  without  advice  or  help  may  be 
substituted. 

(2)  To  mend  a  pair  of  stockings,  a  knitted 
undergarment  and  hem  a  dish  towel. 

(3)  To  keep  a  written  classified  account  of 
all  money  received  and  spent  for  at  least  one 
month. 

(4)  To  tie  a  square  knot  five  times  in  suc- 
cession correctly  and  without  hesitation. 

(5)  To  sleep  with  open  windows  or  out  of 
doors  for  at  least  one  month. 

(6)  To  take  an  average  of  at  least  half  an 
hour  daily  out-door  exercise  for  not  less  than 
a  month. 

(7)  To  refrain  from  sodas  and  candy  be- 
tween meals  for  at  least  one  month. 

(8)  To  name  the  chief  causes  of  infant  mor- 
tality in  summer.  Tell  how  and  to  what 
extent  it  has  been  reduced  in  one  American 
community. 

(9)  To  know  what  to  do  in  the  following 
emergencies:  (a)  Clothing  on  fire;  (b)  Person 
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in  deep  water  who  cannot 
swim,  both  in  summer  and 
through  ice  in  winter;  (c) 
Open  cut;  (d)  Frosted  foot; 
(e)  Fainting. 

(lo)  To  know  the  prin- 
ciples of  elementary  bandag- 
ing and  how  to  use  surgeon's 
plaster. 

(ii)  To  know  what  a  girl 
of  her  age  needs  to  know 
about  herself. 

(12)  To  commit  to  mem- 
ory any  good  poem  or  song 
not  less  than  twenty-five 
lines  in  length. 

(13)  To  know  the  career 
of  some  woman  who  has 
done  much  for  the  country 
or  State. 

(14)  To  know  and  sing 
all  the  words  of  "  My 
Country,  'Tis  of  Thee." 

HOW  THE  IDEA  HAS  SPREAD 

The  idea  has  already 
reached  not  only  into  almost 
every  State,  but  into  most  of 
the  cities  in  the  country. 
A  number  of  out-door  camps 
have  been  organized,  and  in- 
numerable groups  in  cities 
and  towns  are  already  carry- 
ing out  the  work.  They  re- 
port with  enthusiasm  of  the 
results  to  the  central  or- 
ganization in  New  York. 
Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick,  au- 
thor, educator,  and  head 
of  the  Child  Study  Department  of  the  Sage  organization  is  fire.  The  watchwords  are 
Foundation,  is  chairman  of  the  Committee  Work,  Health,  and  Love.  The  first  two 
on  Organization.  He  has  associated  wdth  letters  of  each  of  these  words  are  combined 
him  some  of  the  best  known  of  those  ladies  so  as  to  create  the  special  new  word,  Wohelo, 
and  gentlemen  in  every  section  of  the  coun-  for  general  use.  There  is  a  Wohelo  cere- 
try  who  are  interested  in  progressive  socio-  mony  intended  to  show  how  a  picturesque 
logical   work.      The   symbol   of   the   entire  form  may  be  given  to  even  the  simplest  act. 


A  CAMP  FIRE  GIRL  IN  THE  REGULATION  DRESS 
(As  she  wears  it  in  the  house  and  upon  (As  she  makes  it  more  comfortable  for 

more  formal  occasions)  living  in  the  camp) 


THE  POPULAR  GAME  OF  VOLLEY  BALL,  SUITABLE  FOR  YOUNG  AND  OLD.  AND  REQUIRING 

SIMPLE  AND  INEXPENSIVE  EQUIPMENT 


NEW  GAMES   FOR  THE   PEOPLE 

BY  HENRY  S.  CURTIS 


'  I  ^HE  thinking  world  to-day  is  agreed  that 
it  is  better  to  play  yourself  than  it  is  to 
watch  other  people  play.  When  we  make  of  a 
game  a  spectacle,  it  becomes  a  kind  of  out-of- 
doors  theatrical.  It  is  amusement  for  the  spec- 
tators and  work  for  the  participants  and  is 
not  properly  play  for  either.  It  may  be  a 
very  pleasant  sort  of  w^ork,  just  as  any  dra- 
matic performance  may  be.  It  may  be  well 
worth  while  for  both  the  spectators  and  par- 
ticipants in  the  same  way.  But  play  is  an 
activity  that  is  carried  on  for  its  own  sake, 
for  the  joy  of  playing,  and  a  game  that  is 
fought  out  for  the  glory  of  the  school  or  the 
fame  or  popularity  of  the  player  is  no  less 
"professional"  because  it  is  paid  for  in  higher 
values  than  money.  It  is  all  right  to  go  to  the 
theater,  and  professional  baseball,  whether  in 
the  American  League  or  the  American  college, 
serves  a  real  purpose;  but  it  must  be  evident 
that  it  has  not  the  power  to  renew  and  re- 
create the  body,  mind,  and  emotions  that 
active  play  has.  We  as  a  people  do  not  play 
enough.  We  loaf  too  much,  and  work  too 
much,  but  of  real  play  of  the  energ}--p reduc- 
ing kind  there  is  a  dearth.  We  get  dyspeptic 
and  anemic  and  nervous  from  lack  of  exer- 
cise and  despondent  from  brooding  over 
things  that  w'e  ought  to  throw  off  in  recurring 
periods  of  joyous  play.  When  w-e  have  a 
holiday  many  of  us  find  our  way  to  the  saloon 
or  some  worse  place,  because  we  do  not  know  . 
what  to  do  with  our  leisure. 
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It  is  scarcely  possible  that  baseball  or 
football  should  satisfy  this  need.  Girls  or 
women  do  not  play  either  of  them.  Both 
are  practically  confined  to  boys  and  men 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty- 
five.  In  this  limited  period  of  thirteen  years 
not  more  than  2  or  3  per  cent,  are  playing 
football  on  regular  teams,  and  probably  not 
more  than  20  per  cent,  could  safely  play 
the  American  game.  I  doubt  if  more  than 
10  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  men  of  even 
this  favored  age  are  playing  baseball  regu- 
larly. The  lack: of  sufficiently  large  grounds, 
within  the  city,  makes  baseball  almost  im- 
possible for  the  average  city  dweller,  and  the 
lack  of  players  makes  it  almost  equally  diffi- 
cult for  the  denizen  of  the  country.  After 
one  settles  down  to  his  life  work  in  business, 
or  shop,  or  office,  or  farm,  he  does  not  get 
enough  general  exercise  as  a  rule,  and  his 
muscles  stiffen  along  the  grooves  of  his  accus- 
tomed tasks.  Baseball  is  too  violent  a  break 
with  indolent  or  specialized  habits  after 
twenty-five  or  thirty.  In  England  a  gentle- 
man plays  cricket  until  he  is  sixty,  but  cricket 
is  too  slow  for  the  American  temperament. 
It  takes  too  long  to  play  a  game. 

Some  one  may  be  inclined  to  press  the 
claims  of  tennis  or  golf.  Both  of  these  games 
are  played  by  girls  as  well  as  boys  and  also  by 
men  and  women  after  their  school  days  are 
over.  But  tennis  and  golf  are  not  games  of" 
the  masses.     They  are  essentially  aristocratic 
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games  belonging  primarily  to  the  country 
club  and  the  wealthy  city  club.  It  is  im- 
possible to  get  space  enough  for  these  games 
within  the  city,  and  the  expense  required  for 
the  equipment  and  the  privileges  involved 
and  the  time  required  for  the  play  put  them 
quite  beyond  the  means  of  the  average  man 
or  woman.  Probably  less  than  i  per  cent, 
of  our  people  are  playing  either  tennis  or  golf. 
If  we  mean  by  a  national  game  a  game 
that  a  people  plays,  the  idea  that  any  of  the 
games  mentioned  are  national  games  of  the 
United  States  is  a  delusion.  We  have  no 
national  games  in  this  sense. 

INCREASING   LEISURE 

It  will  be  far  more  important  for  the  coming 
generation  to  have  an  enthusiasm  for  some 
form  of  sport  than  it  was  for  the  past  genera- 
tion, because  leisure  is  becoming  a  larger  part 
of  life.  We  have  a  dawning  consciousness 
that  our  inspirations  and  maximal  experi- 
ences come  mostly  in  those  times  when  the 
spirit  is  free  to  follow  its  own  guidance,  that 
wisdom  or  money  cannot  compensate  a  per- 
sistence in  toil  that  gives  not  time  to  live. 
When  it  comes  to  a  twelve-hour  day  in  the 
steel  mills  or  ten  hours  of  monotonous  work 
in  a  factory,  such  a  life  is  not  worth  living. 

Every  year  sees  one  or  two  States  reduce 
the  hours  of  labor  for  men  and  restrict  and 
reduce  the  hours  of  work  for  women  and  chil- 
dren. The  number  of  new  hours  that  are 
thus  given  to  leisure  each  year  make  an  enor- 
mous total.  It  is  becoming  the  habit  of  our 
people  to  take  vacations  from  their  own  busi- 
ness or  to  demand  them  from  their  employers. 
Witness  the  tremendous  growth  of  summer 
resorts  throughout  the  country.  According 
to  Josiah  Strong  our  national  wealth  is  now 
doubling  every  fourteen  years,  and  the  rate 
is  accelerating  with  each  decade,  owing  to  the 
great  increase  in  machinery,  power,  and  labor- 
saving  devices.  That  we  have  a  new  con- 
science for  a  more  equable  distribution  of  this 
wealth  is  shown  by  a  hundred  and  one  move- 
ments having  in  view  industrial  insurance, 
safety  appliances,  the  "minimum  wage," 
"standards  of  living,"  etc.  Of  this  same 
feeling  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Socialist 
party  all  over  the  world  is  another  expression. 

Just  now  we  seem  to  be  standing  on  the 
verge  of  what  may  well  be  a  new  era  in  regard 
to  leisure.  The  efficiency  movement  is  upon 
us.  Through  the  economizing  of  motions  in 
the  things  done  and  eflacient  administration 
at  the  top,  it  promises  that  the  work  that  the 
world  has  taken  ten  hours  to  do  may  now  be 


done  in  five.  A  second  factor  no  less  im- 
portant is  the  enormous  development  of 
water  power  that  is  now  going  on  throughout 
the  country.  This  will  mean  inevitably  that 
much  that  has  previously  been  done  by  hu- 
man hands  will  now  be  done  by  machines, 
that  the  output  and  wealth  will  be  greatly 
increased,  and  that  many  new  opportunities 
for  leisure  will  result.  Ten  years  from  now 
the  work  this  country  is  now  doing  in  ten 
hours  may  well  be  done  in  four  or  five.  Lei- 
sure that  comes  upon  a  man  or  a  people  that 
are  unprepared  to  use  it  always  means  dissi- 
pation. We  must  begin  to  prepare  for  this 
coming  leisure.  We  need  games  that  the 
people  will  play. 


VOLLEY   BALL,- 


-"mADE    IN    GERMANY" 


The  games  to  which  I  have  referred  in  the 
title  of  this  article  are  volley  ball  and  indoor 
baseball.  They  are  scarcely  national  games 
at  present,  perhaps,  but  they  are  coming  in 
very  rapidly,  and  they  possess  the  character- 
istics which  such  games  require.  Volley  ball 
is  a  game  that  we  have  imported  from  Ger- 
many. It  is  played  with  a  ball  a  little  smaller 
and  about  half  as  heavy  as  a  basket  ball,  over 
a  rope  or  a  net  seven  feet  and  a  half  high. 
The  court  is  twenty-five  by  fifty  feet  in  size. 
The  server  stands  with  one  foot  on  the  back 
line  and  bats  the  ball  over  the  net  with  the 
palm  of  his  hand.  If  it  strikes  the  ground  on 
the  other  side,  it  scores  one.  If  it  is  returned 
and  strikes  the  ground  on  the  server's  side  he 
is  out.  Twenty-one  points  are  a  game.  There 
may  be  any  number  of  players  on  a  side. 

This  game  has  great  advantages  over  any 
game  that  we  have  previously  had.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  a  thoroughly  good  team  game. 
In  Washington,  where  we  introduced  basket 
ball  and  volley  ball  into  the  playgrounds  at 
the  same  time,  we  found  that  we  could  get 
four  or  five  teams  in  A'oUey  ball  as  easily  as 
we  could  get  one  team  in  basket  ball.  The 
skill  of  the  game  consists  in  passing  the  ball 
from  player  to  player  on  your  side  until  you 
can  knock  it  into  an  open  space  on  the  other 
side.  Sometimes  the  ball  will  be  passed  back 
and  forth  over  the  net  twenty  times  without 
its  ever  once  touching  the  floor  or  ground, — 
something  which  rarely  happens  in  tennis, 
which  is  a  similar  game  without  the  team 
combinations. 

The  net  is  seven  feet  and  a  half  high,  and 
the  ball  is  often  twenty  feet  in  the  air.  It 
is  the  best  corrective  we  have  for  the  round 
and  stooped  shoulders  and  the  flat  chest,  so 
often  engendered  in  the  schoolroom  and  the 
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oflftce.  One  has  to  keep  his  head  up  and 
shoulders  back  in  order  to  play  the  game. 
It  would  be  hard  to  devise  in  the  gymnasium 
any  better  series  of  movements  to  straighten 
out  the  shoulders  and  stretch  out  the  chest 
than  the  natural  movements  in  playing  the 
game.  I  believe  also  there  is  a  certain  ex- 
hilaration that  comes  from  the  mere  fact  that 
the  head  is  held  high  and  the  glance  is  di- 
rected upward. 

MAY  BE  PLAYED  INDOORS  OR  OUT   . 

Another  great  advantage  that  volley  ball 
has  is  that  it  is  equally  well  adapted  for  play 
out-of-doors  or  in  a  gymnasium.  It  is  usu- 
ally played  out-of-doors  during  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  year  and  in  the  gymnasium  in 
winter,  but  it  is  a  tyi)e  of  game  that  may  well 
be  played  out-of-doors  all  the  year  round. 

The  game  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  city 
because  it  is  more  economical  of  space  than 
any  other  team  game.  The  court  is  only 
half  the  area  of  the  basket-ball  court,  and  on 
this  space  twice  as  many  players  may  have 
a  good  game,  so  that  it  requires  only  one- 
fourth  as  much  space  for  each  player.  The 
ball  is  soft  and  light ;  it  does  not  break  win- 
dows or  hurt  passers-by.  It  can  be  played 
in  the  back  yard,  on  a  vacant  lot,  or  in 
almost  any  kind  of  a  school  yard. 

Volley  ball  is  a  very  inexpensive  game.  A 
rope  or  a  net,  a  couple  of  slender  posts,  and 
a  ball,  costing  altogether  six  or  seven  dollars, 
are  all  that  are  required.  This  is  consider- 
ably less  than  half  of  the  expense  for  basket 
ball. 

A  GOOD  GAME  FOR  YOUNG  AND  OLD  ALIKE 

Perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  of  volley 
ball  is  its  age  range.  Children  will  not  play 
basket  ball  much  before  they  are  thirteen, 
and  they  will  discontinue  the  game  in  the 
early  twenties.  On  the  other  hand,  they  will 
begin  to  play  volley  bail  at  nine  or  ten  and 
may  continue  to  play  until  they  are  seventy. 
In  the  winter  of  1910,  I  gave  a  playground 
course  in  Dr.  Sargent's  gymnasium  in  Cam- 
bridge. There  were  four  clubs  of  Harvard 
professors  who  came  over  to  the  gymnasium 
twice  a  week  to  play  a  modified  game  of 
volley  ball.  The  youngest  man  on  any  of 
the  teams  looked  to  be  fifty,  and  several  of 
the  men  must  have  been  nearly  or  quite 
seventy.  Almost  the  only  game  outside  of 
tennis  that  is  being  played  by  college  facul- 
ties is  volley  ball.  Practically  the  only  games 
that  the  business  men  are  playing  in  the 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  gymnasiums  about  the  country 
are  volley  ball  and  indoor  baseball. 

Volley  ball  can  be  graduated  to  the  strength 
by  lowering  the  net  or  putting  in  more 
players.  It  can  be  made  more  strenuous  by 
raising  the  net,  increasing  the  size  of  the 
court,  or  reducing  the  number  of  players. 
Basket  ball,  the  only  other  team  game  that 
we  have  been  playing  until  recently  that 
could  be  played  in  a  small  space,  is  a  violent 
game  having  long  periods  of  very  intense 
activity  with  practically  no  relief.  It  is  a 
greater  strain  upon  the  heart  and  lungs  than 
even  football.  There  are  many  boys  and 
girls  who  ought  not  to  play  basket  ball, 
while  volley  ball  is  safe  for  nearly  every  one. 

Basket  ball  has  an  element  of  personal 
encounter  in  it  and  fouls  are  hard  to  detect. 
Disputes  and  quarrels  grow  out  of  basket 
ball  games  very  easily.  In  volley  ball,  the 
players  stay  on  their  own  side;  there  is  no 
personal  encounter,  or  "rough  house,"  to 
guard  against. 

AS   A   RURAL-SCHOOL   GAME 

Volley  ball  is  well  adapted  to  the  country 
and  is  often  the  only  team  game  that  can  be 
played  at  the  country  school.  In  a  one- 
room  rural  school  there  will  not  often  be  ten 
girls  or  ten  boys  old  enough  to  play  basket 
ball,  and  there  almost  certainly  will  not  be 
eighteen  boys  old  enough  to  play  baseball. 
In  volley  ball  the  girls  may  play  against  or 
with  the  boys,  so  as  to  make  up  the  number, 
or  a  very  good  game  may  be  had  with  only 
two  or  three  players  on  a  side.  It  may  be 
said  that  it  is  not  best  for  the  girls  and  boys 
to  play  together.  Certainly  the  practice  in 
the  city  schools  and  in  the  public  playgrounds 
is  to  give  the  girls  a  play  space  that  is  separate 
from  that  of  the  boys.  It  is  not  a  good  thing 
for  girls  and  boys  to  loaf  about  together,  but 
there  are  no  moral  dangers  that  result  from 
\dgorous  play  together.  There  are  few 
things  that  will  do  more  to  establish  a  healthy 
relationship  between  the  sexes  than  such 
games  as  this,  in  which  they  may  be  almost 
equally  successful. 

"indoor   baseball," — A   MISNOMER 

Indoor  baseball  was  invented  on  the  Hull 
House  playground  in  1894.  Indoor  baseball 
is  a  very  bad  name,  as  the  game  is  played 
outdoors  more  than  it  is  indoors.  It  is  some- 
times called  playground  baseball,  but  this  is 
no  better  name  than  the  other.  The  game 
is  like  regular  baseball  except  that  it  is  played 
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with  a  large,  soft  ball  from  twelve  to  seven- 
teen inches  in  circumference  on  a  diamond 
thirty-five  feet  on  a  side,  instead  of  ninety 
as  in  regular  baseball.  The  ball  must  be 
pitched  "under-handed,"  and  there  is  no 
steaUng  of  bases. 

The  advantages  of  indoor  baseball  are 
similar  to  those  of  volley  ball.  The  game 
requires  \-ery  little  space.  It  can  be  played 
indoors  in  winter,  and  outdoors  the  rest  of 
the  year.  The  ball  is  soft  and  does  not  break 
windows  or  injure  passers-by.  It  can  be 
played  by  girls  as  well  as  boys,  and  they  will 
both  continue  to  play  it  long  after  it  has 
become  unpleasant  to  throw  a  ball  across  the 
large  diamond,  to  run  so  far,  or  to  catch  the 
hard  ball.  This  has  not  been  altogether 
realized  by  the  American  public  at  present, 
but  we  have  in  indoor  baseball,  in  fact,  an 
excellent  game  for  people  from  thirty  to  sixty 
years  of  age,  who  have  a  love  for  the  old 
game,  but  have  begun  to  find  it  too  stren- 
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Both  indoor  baseball  and  volley  ball  are 
peculiarly  adapted  for  school  use.  There  is 
a  great  new  interest  in  physical  training 
throughout  the  country.  Schools  of  physical 
training  are  developing  rapidly  and  every 
year  one  or  two  new  schools  are  starting  up, 
but  they  are  not  altogether  able  to  train 
workers  fast  enough  to  supply  the  demand 
that  is  coming  in  from  the  playgrounds,  the 
settlements,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  and  the  schools. 
Many  of  the  physical  trainers  go  out  to 
school  systems  where  there  are  no  gym- 
nasiums, and  the  chief  result  in  not  a  few 
places  has  been  a  few  minutes  in  the  class- 
room each  day  given  to  listless  calisthenics 
which  have  not  furnished  to  the  children 
exercise,  recreation,  or  fresh  air. 

PIL\CTICAL   PHYSICAL   TRAINING 

Volley  ball  and  indoor  baseball  show  the 
way  to  a  system  of  practical  physical  and 
health  training  in  a  system  without  gymna- 
siums or  athletic  fields.  I  suppose  that  the 
number  of  teams  in  these  games  is  doubling 
every  year;  but  educators  are  only  dimly 
beginning  to  realize  their  significance.  There 
are,  however,  many  school  systems  in  which 
they  are  being  systematically  introduced.  I 
found  there  were  from  three  to  five  teams  in 
indoor  baseball  among  the  girls  in  every  school 
in  Houston,  Texas,  and  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich- 
igan, there  are  from  five  to  eighteen  teams  in 
volley  ball  in  each  school.  I  happen  to  know 
about  these  cities,  but  there  are  others 
where  much  the  same  thing  has  been  done. 


In  Germany  three  hours  a  week  of  physical 
training  are  required  throughout  the  common 
schools,  and  a  large  part  of  the  schools  have 
two  hours  a  week  of  required  play,  and  organ- 
ized recesses  besides.  Three  hours  a  week  of 
required  exercise  is  certainly  not  too  much 
for  growing  boys  and  girls.  During  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  year,  this  exercise 
may  well  come  from  the  games  of  volley  ball 
and  indoor  baseball.  If  there  are  in  a  school 
five  classes  above  the  fourth  grade,  and  each 
class  has  three  periods  a  week,  this  would 
mean  fifteen  periods  altogether,  and  three 
game  periods  each  day.  This  could  be  easily 
managed  in  most  school  yards.  Suppose  a 
class  contains  forty  pupils  and  approximately 
half  of  them  are  girls.  The  class  is  divided 
into  four  teams,  two  teams  of  girls  and  two 
teams  of  boys;  or  the  girls  and  boys  may  play 
together  on  the  same  team,  as  is  thought  best. 
Almost  any  school  yard  will  furnish  room  for 
two  volley-ball  or  indoor  baseball  grounds. 
Of  course  the  play  will  come  out  of  the  regular 
school  time,  the  same  as  any  other  period  of 
physical  training.  If  the  children  tend  to  be 
noisy  and  disturb  the  school,  the  knowledge 
that  noisy  play  will  lose  them  the  privilege 
will  be  a  sufficient  check. 

This  would  seem  like  a  revolutionary  move 
to  many  school  authorities,  but  it  is  not  really 
so.  We  have  been  giving  two  or  three  peri- 
ods a  week  to  gymnastics  in  our  school  sys- 
tems very  generally  whenever  we  have  had 
facilities  for  gymnastics,  and  here  is  so'me- 
thing  that  at  the  same  time  is  better  exercise 
than  gymnastics,  is  good  fun,  and  is  carried 
on  in  the  open  air.  Football  and  cricket  have 
been  compulsory  in  the  English  preparatory 
and  puljlic  schools  for  a  long  time.  About 
sixty  different  games  have  been  introduced 
into  the  curriculum  of  the  German  schools. 
In  the  public  schools  of  Gary,  Ind.,  there 
is  an  hour  and  a  half  of  organized  play 
every  day  of  the  week  in  each  of  the  ele- 
mentary grades. 

On  the  one  hand,  these  games  are  offering 
to  the  schools  excellent  physical  exercise  that 
is  adapted  to  conditions  and  that  will  cost 
very  little, — almost  nothing  as  compared  with 
the  cost  of  building  gymnasiums.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  are  offering  a  preparation 
for  the  future  that  is  quite  as  real  as  that  of 
the  common-school  subjects.  Recreation  is  a 
part  of  life,  and  an  increasing  part  of  it.  It 
is  no  less  necessary  for  the  school  to  prepare 
for  the  right  use  of  leisure  than  for  the  work 
to  come.  The  school  must  see  that  increas- 
ing leisure  does  not  mean  increasing  dissi- 
pation. 


ELIMINATING  THE    MIDDLEMAN 

BY   FRANCIS  ARNOLD  COLLINS 


IN  the  search  for  some  tangible  reason  for 
the  high  cost  of  living  the  public,  or  a  vig- 
orous section  of  it,  seems  agreed  in  condemn- 
ing the  middleman.  Other  influences  are  ad- 
mitted,— waste  of  natural  resources,  the  new 
sources  of  gold  supply,  and  the  arbitrary  ac- 
tion of  trusts  or  combinations,  but  these  are 
less  easily  reached.  Throughout  the  country 
the  middleman  finds  himself  attacked  from 
both  before  and  behind,  the  producer  and  the 
ultimate  consumer  seeking  by  a  series  of  ex- 
periments to  come  closer  together. 

MAYOR    shank's    WORK   AT   INDIANAPOLIS 

The  attention  of  the  country  has  recently 
been  attracted  to  the  vigorous  experiments 
carried  out  by  Mayor  Shank  of  Indianapolis. 
That  energetic  executive  discovered  that 
potatoes,  for  which  the  farmers  received 
sixty  cents  a  bushel,  were  being  sold  for 
$i.6o  a  bushel  in  the  city  markets.  A  car- 
load of  potatoes  was  therefore  purchased  in 
Michigan,  transported  and  sold  without  loss 
at  seventy-five  cents  a  bushel, — less  than 
half  the  former  retail  price.  The  market 
prices  of  potatoes  thereupon  fluctuated 
violently  for  a  time,  finally  coming  to  rest  at 
about  ninety  cents  a  bushel. 

The  Mayor  next  turned  his  attention  to 
selling  meats,  beef,  mutton,  pork,  sausage, 
lard,  etc.,  effecting  a  substantial  reduction 
in  prices.  The  price  of  poultry  was  reduced 
about  eight  cents  a  pound.  Thereupon  the 
Mayor  gave  up  his  active  work  in  the  public 
markets,  but  as  a  result  of  the  campaign  no 
local  merchant  has  had  the  courage  to  return 
to  the  old  prices  and  the  public  continues  to 
reap  the  benefit. 

DES    MOINES'    EXPERIENCE 

The  same  principle  has  been  even  more 
vigorously  applied  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  The 
prices  of  food  products  had  reached  an 
alarming  rate,  while  the  near-by  farmer 
reaped  very  little  benefit.  An  urgent  demand 
arose  for  a  direct  market,  but  the  influence 
of  middlemen  rendered  it  impossible.  An 
ordinance  permitting  a  municipal  market  was 
finally  passed  by  the  council  and  the  Mayor, 
James  R.  Hanna,  promptly  opened  one  in 
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the  City  Hall  Park.  The  relief  was  instan- 
taneous. A  reduction  of  from  40  to  50  per 
cent,  was  effected  on  the  general  store  prices. 
In  this  market  to-day  a  special  ordinance 
forbids  all  hucksters  from  purchasing  and  re- 
selling goods.  The  fight  against  the  market 
has  been  very  bitter. 

The  cooperative  market  clubs  have  also 
brought  relief  from  high  prices  in  several 
cities.  The  general  plan  is  to  band  together 
a  number  of  housewives  and  purchase  sup- 
plies in  as  large  quantities  as  possible,  and  as 
directly  as  is  practicable  from  the  original 
producers.  There  are  several  flourishing 
organizations  of  this  kind  in  Brooklyn  and 
the  plan  has  been  widely  copied.  An  inter- 
esting development  of  this  movement  has 
been  a  vigorous  boycott  which  succeeded  in 
lowering  the  price  of  butter. 

COOPERATION   IN    THE   ARMY    AND   NAVY 

The  sanction  and  tacit  sympathy  of  the 
federal  government  has  been  obtained  for  a 
very  general  cooperative  movement  to  serve 
army  and  navy  men.  The  organization  has 
been  incorporated  as  the  "Army  and  Navy 
Cooperative  Society,"  with  a  working  capital 
of  $400,000.  The  list  of  directors  is  headed 
by  Rear  Admiral  Marix,  retired,  of  the  navy, 
followed  by  Major  General  Roe,  lately  com- 
manding the  National  Guard  of  New  York. 
Captain  Henry  Harrison  Scott,  who  was  in 
charge  of  camps  and  warehouses  during  the 
San  Francisco  earthquake,  will  leave  the  ser- 
vice to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  society. 
An  oflfice  has  already  been  established  in  New 
York,  another  will  soon  follow  in  Washington, 
and  a  long  chain  of  stores  or  depots  will  follow. 

The  society  plans  to  supply  the  army,  the 
navy  and  marine  corps,  the  revenue  cutter 
service,  and  the  militia  of  the  various  States 
and  all  national  and  State  forces.  The  post 
exchanges  and  pay  stores  on  board  vessels  of 
the  navy  are  designed  only  for  enlisted  men, 
and  it  is  this  plan  which  is  now  to  be  ex- 
tended. The  cooperative  stores  will  sell 
equipment,  food,  general  supplies,  and  ap- 
parel. The  articles  for  domestic  consump- 
tion will  be  sold  at  the  lowest  remmierative 
rates.  It  is  believed  that  prices  which  now 
obtain  in  the  post  stores  may  be  duplicated. 
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The  chain  of  stores  will  be  modeled  after 
the  Army  and  Navy  Cooperative  Society, 
Ltd.,  of  London,  England.  The  British  so- 
ciety has  made  possible  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  prices  in  widely  scattered  localities. 
A  large  illustrated  catalogue  is  issued  by  the 
society,  from  which  the  customers  may  make 
selections.  These  catalogues  reach  the  most 
remote  posts,  enabling  the  entire  army  and 
navy  to  share  the  benefits.  The  shares  of 
the  British  society,  issued  in  1871,  have  in- 
creased in  value  sixty  times,  and  in  recent 
years  have  paid  a  dividend  annually  of  300 
per  cent.  The  society  is  now  capitalized  at 
$300,000,  divided  into  1,200,000  shares.  The 
capital  of  the  American  society  will  be 
divided  into  40,000  shares  at  $10  each.  The 
possession  of  a  share  permits  the  holder  to 
buy  from  the  society  during  life.  The  sup- 
plies will  be  sold  only  for  cash, 

RAILROAD   MEN    COOPERATING 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  of  these  experi- 
ments is  announced  by  an  organization  of 
railroad  men  in  Boston.  It  is  intended  to 
rival  the  great  cooperative  organizations  of 
Great  Britain  and  continental  Europe, 
which  have  been  adopted  as  a  model.  The 
society  will  be  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  Massachusetts,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$50,000,   which   will   later   be   increased   to 


$500,000.  It  is  announced  that  100,000  men 
employed  on  the  railroads  of  New  England 
will  share  the  benefits. 

A  great  chain  of  stores  will  be  opened  to 
these  employees  where  a  variety  of  com- 
modities will  be  offered  for  sale  at  cost  or 
thereabouts.  Two  such  stores  will  first  be 
established  in  Boston,  to  be  followed  by  other 
establishments  in.  all  the  railroad  centers  be- 
tween Boston  and  New  York.  It  is  expected 
that  the  wholesale  buying  for  the  entire 
group  will  make  it  possible  to  procure  sup- 
plies at  the  lowest  possible  figure.  Since  the 
various  stores  will  be  run  at  cost,  a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  prices  is  believed  to  be  as- 
sured. As  the  enterprise  develops  it  is 
planned  even  to  enter  the  manufacturing 
field,  after  the  manner  of  the  English  and 
German  companies.  The  cooperative  so- 
ciety will  be  directed  by  men  prominent  in 
railroad  affairs  of  New  England. 

An  efficient  organization  has  been  built  up 
by  the  farmers  of  northern  New  Jersey  for 
marketing  their  produce.  The  Monmouth 
County  Farmers  Exchange,  as  it  styles  it- 
self, now  has  a  paid-in  capital  stock  of 
$75,000  and  the  stock  shares  with  a  par  value 
of  $5  have  sold  at  $6  and  are  held  at  $7. 

The  experimental  stage  has  long  been 
passed  in  this  enterprise.  During  the  past 
year  the  Exchange  did  $1,500,000  worth  of 
business,   securing  very  satisfactory  prices. 


THE    COST    OF    LIVING    IN    FRANCE 

BY  JAMES   EDMUND    DUNNING 

(American  Consul  at  Havre,  France) 


THE  cost  of  living  in  Europe  generally, 
and  in  France  in  particular,  is  as  high 
in  scale  as  it  is  in  the  United  States  under 
equal  conditions. 

The  so-called  "cheaper  living"  in  Europe 
is  effected,  when  it  is  effected,  by  social  differ- 
ences only,  i.  e.,  a  difference  in  the  mode  of 
life,  not  in  the  cost  of  sustenance. 

My  observations,  for  which  I  claim  no 
special  superiority  beyond  some  possible  ad- 
vantage of  very  extended  contact  with  the 
subject,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  wherever 
European  populations  advance  sufficiently 
toward  the  American  mode  of  life,  the  expense 
thereof  is  like  our  own.  The  cost  of  housing, 
service,  comfort,  and  subsistence  is  standard- 
ized on  world-wide  lines  by  world-wide  eco- 


nomic and  physical  conditions.  When  auto- 
mobile tires  are  in  special  demand  in  North 
America,  trade  "booms"  and  prices  rise  in 
Borneo  and  Ceylon.  The  cost  of  producing 
furniture  at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  or  of 
hauling  beef  to  New  York  Harbor,  influences 
that  of  housing  and  subsistence  in  the  British 
Isles  as  quickly  as  the  cable  can  transmit 
quotations.  The  sheep-herder  in  South 
Africa  has  heretofore  got  on  in  decency  with- 
out tiled  bathrooms  and  motor  cars;  but 
the  day  approaches  when  he  will  want  those 
luxuries,  and  regard  them  as  necessities,  and 
when  it  comes  he  will  pay  for  them  about  as 
we  do,  or  perhaps  a  little  more. 

It  is  only  a  question  of  comparison,  and 
the  growing  human  taste  for  luxury  in  living. 
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It  is  very  truly,  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
what  an  eminent  American  once  called  it: 
"The  cost  of  high  living, — not  the  high  cost 
of  living."  The  mode  of  life  has  altered 
everywhere, — more  rapidly  and  positively  in 
our  young  country  than  in  the  older  nations. 
For  what  our  grandparents  raised  up  out  of 
the  soil,  we  pay  several  prices  to  a  series  of 
middlemen,  who  bring  us  the  product,  har- 
vested, manufactured,  packed,  shipped,  la- 
beled, advertised,  vended,  and  delivered  to 
our  doors, — at  so  much  per  cent,  of  final  cost 
to  us  for  every  step. 

In  France,  in  191 1,  the  cost  of  living  fre- 
quently exceeded  that  in  the*  United  States. 
It  was  a  year  of  high  food  prices,  to  be  sure, 
but  so  it  was  with  us,  for  such  movements  are 
always  theoretically  and  in  these  swift  days 
nearly  always  practically  world-wide.  In 
Paris  the  maintenance  cost  of  the  average 
family  was  as  great  as  that  of  the  average  in 
New  York.  Moreover,  there  never  has  been 
any  actual  "cheapness"  whatever  in  Euro- 
pean life  over  the  American.  There  has  been 
a  difiference  in  the  mode  of  life, — based  simply 
and  solely  on  the  fact  that  Americans  insist 
on  luxury  in  living,  regardless  of  the  cost, 
whereas  in  Europe  (until  Americans  began 
teaching  it  our  method),  price,  and  never  com- 
fort, was  the  only  question  asked.  Europe 
was  rather  slow  to  learn.  Even  now  there 
are  but  two  or  three  steam-heated  hotels  in 
London,  for  example.  Even  now,  after  half 
a  century  of  protest,  American  travelers  find 
but  few  Italian,  Swiss,  or  German  hotels, 
apartments  or  private  houses  containing  any- 
thing like  the  luxuries  insisted  on  by  us  at 
home,  and  hence  supplied  (and  paid  for),  as 
a  necessary  part  of  every  roof-tree.  There  is 
hardly  a  first-class  hotel  in  any  city  in 
America  above  the  20,000  mark  which  does 
not  have  its  "rooms  with  baths."  In  Amer- 
ican cities,  for  many  years,  houses  minus  every 
sanitary  appliance  save  a  sink-spout  have  been 
exceptional;  nor  does  Europe  yet  know  the 
sheer  luxury  found  in  workmen's  houses  such  as 
those  in  Washington,  D.  C,  for  instance  where 
for  $100  a  year  are  given  steam  heat,  hot  water, 
a  bath,  cemented  cellar,  and  electric  light. 

Even  in  Paris  there  are  still  thousands  of 
apartments  without  any  bath  arrangements, 
or  any  of  the  things  which  we  term  "con- 
veniences" and  which  the  much  more  thrifty 
Frenchman  calls  "the  luxuries."  Yet,  in 
Passy,  which  is  the  home  of  the  American 
colony  in  Paris,  one  finds  almost  American 
conditions, — electric  lights,  steam  or  hot- 
water  heat,  water  on  all  floors,  roomy  kitch- 
ens, and  baths.     Thus,  Paris  is  the  best  possi- 


ble example  of  the  Americanization  of  the 
Continent;  because  in  the  older  portions  of 
the  city,  where  our  luxury-loving  people  do 
not  settle  down,  the  "conveniences"  are  still 
those  of  half  a  century  ago;  while  in  the  other 
sections,  Passy,  the  Champs  Elysee,  and  the 
Etoile,  very  nearly  approximate  average  con- 
ditions (of  course  not  yet  the  best  conditions) 
in  New  York. 

There  are  apartments  in  Paris  (I  mean 
"flats")  rented  for  as  much  as  $20,000  a  year, 
— which  is  close  enough  to  New  York's  pres- 
ent limit  of  $22,000.  They  are,  of  course,  in 
the  Avenue  des  Champs  Elysees,  which 
means  a  good  deal  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents.  A  lirst-rate  apartment,  in  a  good  part 
of  Paris  for  Americans,  with  all  of  the  Amer- 
ican conveniences,  can  be  had  for  from  $1000 
to  $3000  per  year.  A  fairly  good  fiat,  in  the 
same  superior  quarter,  can  be  had  for  $800, 
but  it  will  face  a  courtyard  only,  and  will  be 
small  and  dark.  These  fiats,  renting  at  from 
$1000  to  $3000  will  be  smaller  than  similar 
New  York  apartments  in  number  of  rooms. 
The  rent  will  not  include  heat,  light,  telephone, 
or  constant  elevator  service.  The  servants' 
rooms  will  be  detached  in  the  distant,  un- 
chaperoned,  and  unheated  attic.  There  will 
be  no  servants'  bath,  no  mail-chute,  no  inter- 
communicating telejjhone  and  no  adequate 
central  heat. 

The  New  Yorker  pays,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  no  more  for  his  housing  than  the 
Parisian  does,  while  he  has  many  more  con- 
veniences, and  many  more  ways  of  reaching 
the  city  by  the  numerous  transportation  lines. 
Add  to  this  the  almost  unlimited  choice  and 
range  of  prices  possible  in  New  York,  and  the 
balance  is  very  much  against  the  French.  In 
Paris  the  apartment  hunter  must  take  what 
he  can  find  or  stay  in  the  pension  with  the 
inquisitive  spinsters.  In  New  York  he  can 
[)ick  and  choose  according  to  street  and  light 
and  quarter  and  convenience, — a  dozen  dif- 
ferent landlords  competing  for  his  tenancy, 
and  all  within  whatever  limit  he  sets  upon  his 
rent  appropriation.  And  this  is  why  it  is 
easier  to  be  housed  in  New  York,  with  the 
all-round  dignity  which  has  regard  not  only 
to  oneself,  but  to  those  one  comes  in  contact 
with  in  life,  than  it  is  in  Paris,  all  other  things 
being  equal. 

HOTELS   AND  PENSIONS 

Average  American  hotel  living  is  cheaper 
than  European.  In  Paris  I  live  sometimes 
in  the  Hotel  R.  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  and  at 
other  times  in  the  Hotel  B.  in  the  Opera;  and 
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in  New  York  I  live  in  the  Hotel  C.  in  the 
Thirties,  and  between  Broadway  and  Fifth 
Avenue, — the  ideal  spot  for  the  transient 
dweller  in  the  city.  In  all  these  houses, 
whether  I  stay  one  day  or  ten,  I  pay  the  fol- 
lowing and  receive  the  following  benefits: 

Items  Paris  Paris      New  York  London 

Hotel  R.  Hotel  B.  Hotel  C.  Hotel  M. 

Room  per  day  50  100  80  100 

2  persons (85.00)  ($2.50  ($3. .50)  ($2.50) 

Bath 100  0  100  0 

Table 100  50  100  80 

Music 80  0  0  100 

Beds 100  .50  100  100 

Telephone, out- 
side   0  0  100  100 

Telephone,    in- 
side   80  0  100  100 

Elevator 50  100  100  50 

Sanitary    appli- 
ances   100  10  100  100 

Lights 80  20  100  80 

Heat 50  20  100  10 

Service 10  50  100  80 

Mail  chute ....  0  0  100  0 

Accessibility...  80  100  100  100 

Class 80  50  80  100 

Cleanliness ....  50  20  100  100 

Fire  protection .  10  10  100  10 
Courtesy  of 

staff .50  100  100  100 

Intelligence     of 

staff 10  20  100  100 

Total  points.        1080  650  1760  1410 

Comparative   Points.     Best — 100.     Good — 80.     Fair — 50. 
Poor — 20.     Very  poor — 10.     None — 0. 

The  difference  in  number  of  points  is 
striking,  and  the  basis  of  comparison  does 
not  seem  unreasonable.  There  are,  naturally, 
many  New  York  hotels  far  more  expensive 
than  these  three  of  the  average  grade  I  have 
purposely  selected, — as  there  are  likewise  in 
London  and  in  Paris.  But  the  differing  scale 
applies  to  all  alike,  and  when  the  student 
passes  above  a  certain  level  he  finds  in 
America  a  class  of  hostelry  which  Europe 
even  at  its  best  has  never  attempted.  Out- 
side the  larger  cities  the  comparisons  are  even 
more  impressive.  Italy  still  manages  to 
maintain  an  acceptable  type  of  second-class 
hotel,  in  spite  of  advancing  cost  of  operation; 
but  elsewhere  the  second-rate  accommoda- 
tions are  far  less  attractive  than  can  be  found 
in  America  anywhere  for  half  the  price  or  less. 
Compare,  for  instance,  the  innumerable 
restaurants,  even  in  New  York  or  Wash- 
ington, where  one  has  a  first-rate  abundant 
table-d'hote  meal  for  fifty  cents,  with  the  sort 
of  place  in  France  or  Italy  where  one  might 
eat  for  two-francs-fifty 

It  is,  of  course,  unfair  to  use  the  extremes 
of  comparison  involved  in  Paris,  London,  New 
York,  and  Milan.  The  proper  comparison  is 
that  offered  by  the  provincial  cities  in  each 
country,  towns  of  about  equal  effective  size. 
By  "effective  size"  I  mean  that  a  city  of 
from  6o,ooo  to  100,000  population  in  America 
lives  on  a  scale  and  demands  recognition  as  a 
municipal  individual  such  as  in  Europe  is 
attained  bj'  no  town  below  the  200,000  grade. 


America  is  full  of  cities  of  the  20,000  class 
which  are  known  all  over  the  world  in  trade 
or  literature;  whereas  the  20,000  city  on  the 
Continent  is  generally  a  mere  village  by  com- 
parison. The  difference  is  in  the  manner  of 
provincial  life,  in  separated  houses,  and  in  the 
greater  independence  of  the  individual  in 
America.  Some  comparisons  of  capital  com- 
mercial cities  in  several  countries  might  be 
made: 

Items                Paris  New  York          Milan 

Av. Victor  Hugo  72d  Street 

Points  Points               Points 

Rent $2000               50  $2000           50  $1000         100 

Baths One                  50  Two           100  One              50 

Lights Electric         100  Electric     100  Electric     100 

Heat Deficient         20  AbundantlOO  Deficient    20 

Telephone. ...  Extra               10  Included   100  Extra           .50 

Elevator Fair                  50  Excellent  100  Good           80 

Accessibility. .  Fair                  .50  Excellent  100  Excellent  100 

Convenience. .  Fair                  50  Excellent  100  Good           80 

Kitchen Very  Poor       10  Excellent  100  Good           80 

Total 390  850  660 

HOUSEHOLD   EXPENSES 

The  cost  of  the  food  supply  does  not  greatly 
differ  in  Europe  and  America.  Certain  arti- 
cles cost  more  in  the  Old  World  than  in  the 
New,  and  vice  versa,  depending  upon  circum- 
stances. In  Italy  sugar  is  higher  because 
of  the  government  tax.  In  France  butter  is 
twice  the  New  York  price  because  of  limited 
supply  and  the  fact  that  it  is  still  a  luxury. 
Meat  is  higher  in  Europe  than  with  us  be- 
cause it  is  farther  from  Chicago  and  Buenos 
Aires;  fair  wine  and  oil  are  cheaper  there  be- 
cause they  are  likewise  closer  to  the  sources 
of  supply  and  are  subject  to  no  protective 
tariff  paid  by  the  consumer. 

One  great  reason  why  food  prices  run  gen- 
erally higher  in  Europe  than  in  America  is 
because,  not  ha\nng  any  vast  farm  areas  to 
draw  upon  as  we  ourselves  have,  a  season  of 
poor  crops  puts  European  cooks  at  the  mercy 
of  imports  from  foreign  fields, — the  high  cost 
being  increased  by  the  cost  of  ocean  carriage 
and  the  import  duty  at  the  port  of  entry. 
France  ordinarily  supplies  herself  with  po- 
tatoes, for  example,  but  in  a  bad  crop  year 
she  has  to  buy  part  of  the  supply  in  the 
United  States,  paying  not  only  a  price  ad- 
vanced in  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  on 
cabled  news  of  shortened  crops  in  Normandy, 
but  rail  haul  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  ocean 
freight,  import  duty  at  Havre  and  inward 
railway  freight  to  the  Paris  or  other  market. 

This  item  of  long-haul  applies  to  many 
articles,  and  tends  to  add  an  artificial  burden 
to  the  total  of  delivered  price.  Handlers 
must  cover  themselves  liberally  against  e\er 
possible  irregularities  in  the  landing  of  cargoes 
at  the  ports,  while  in  some  commodities, 
notably  fuel,  the  retail  cost  delivered  to  the 
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actual  consumer  sometimes  represents  a  sheer  cheap  Ufe  of  Europe,  the  only  classes  which 
leap,  as  much  as  loo  per  cent.,  above  the  cost  live  cheaply  on  the  Continent  are  those  at 
of  the  product  at  the  mine  or  in  the  forest.  the  two  extremes  of  the  social  and  economic 
In  1910-11  the  following  retail  prices  were  scale,  the  comparatively  poor  and  the  corn- 
paid  by  housekeepers  in  Europe  and  the  paratively  rich — the  one  by  its  identity  with 
United  States  (New  York) :  the  market  organization,  and  the  other  by 
COMPARATIVE  SCALE  OF  RETAIL  PRICES  (OUT-  multiplying  the  effect  of  Certain  Special  difer- 
siDE  CAPITAL  CITIES)  ences  in  the  rent  of  extensive  property  and 

Month  of  November,  1911  ^k                  j:  r]p,mpctir  «;prvant>^      To  the  middle 

ABTICLE8          Prance      United         Remarks  tne  pay  oi  uomesiic  servams.     xoinemiuciie 

States  class  between,  there  is  no  escape  from  the 

Lamij;     :;::::      *^:49         *".io  toll  exacted  by  the  sundry  middlemen. 

^'^^'^'^"^ ^-^             2"     AmS'^ttS.*"  Added  to  the  cook's  commission  is  the  one 

pomoes.   ;:;;         m%         m%  month's   extra   pay   per   year   given   to   all 

Corn  meal 08            .05  Servants  in  Europe  at  the  New  Year  (though 

Sugar.".'. ; ! . . . !         .10            .07                        ^  in  Italy  it  is  divided  equally  between  New 

cqlee. ..  ■".!■■         '.57            '.Z5  Year  and  the  midsummer  holiday  on  August 

E^g^; :        :            :58            40     per  dozen  2o) ;  and  the  numerous  tips  paid  of  necessity 

l^if""                     02  ix;         :o2  to  clerks,  messengers,  delivery  drivers,  and 

Bread. .    .               .04 "         los      Per  pound  similar  people  of  all  kinds. 

Anthracite  coal         13.50               7.00  ^      ^                .                               ....            , 

Note:     In  New  York  and  other  large  American  cities,  French     COOks     in     TranCe     (like     thOSe    in 

department -stores  sell   nearly  all  the.se  articles  (and  many  Ta„i.^\    r(^re-\\rf^    iicinlKr    frnm    IKto    tr>    tro    nt-r 

others)  at  very  much  lower  prices  than  are  here  quoted.  Itaiy;    receive    USUaiiy    irom    q>12    XO    q>13    per 

month,  plus  the  extras.     Housemaids  receive 

Account  must  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  in  from  $8  to  $9.     They  are  in  no  way  so  effi- 

Europe  the  cook  does  the  buying,  and  thus  cient  as  American  servants  of  the  same  class, 

absolutely  controls  the  food  appropriation,  nor  do  the  same  servants  work  so  well  in 

She  (male  cooks  are  infinitely  more  trouble-  France  as  they  do  when  moved  to  America 

some)  keeps  an  account  with  her  mistress  and  settled  in  the  different  atmosphere.     Men 

"which  is  really  only  a  sop  to  the  latter's  dig-  servants  are  paid  from  $12  to  $20  per  month 

nity,  since  there  is  no  way  of  ascertaining  the  and  chauffeurs  from  $40  to  $60,  plus  board 

truth  of  the  prices  stated  in  it,  even  if  one  and  clothing.    The  last  is  a  large  saving  over 

goes  to  the  shops  and  personally  interviews  American  pay  for  chaufifeurs,  but  I  am  ex- 

the  cook's  friends  and  co-conspirators  on  the  pressly  writing  at  this  time  of  the  very  much 

spot.     Whether  or  not  the  prices  for  which  greater  number  of  people  everywhere  who 

reimbursement  is  demanded  by  the  cook  are  have  so  far  successfully  managed  to  achieve 

genuine,  she  is  paid  a  commission  of  one  cent  dignity  of  living  and  firmness  of  soul  unaided 

on  each  twenty  cents  disbursed  (one  sou  per  by  an  automobile. 

franc),  which  custom  is  fixed  and  has  not  been  The  average  menage  in  France,  maintained 
overset,  according  to  very  recent  reports,  by  on  a  total  income  of  not  over  $6000  or  $7000 
any  of  the  transplanted  American  house-  a  year,  is  obliged  to  employ,  in  addition  to 
keepers  who  have  proceeded  blithely  to  the  usual  two  female  ser\'ants  and  an  occa- 
France  to  revolutionize  domestic  methods,  sional  scrubber,  one  outright  additional  hand 
This  commission  is,  naturally,  charged  on  the  for  heavy  work.  That  is,  it  takes  three  in 
retail  price  of  the  food,  and  does  not  come  out  Europe  to  do  the  work  of  two  with  us.  In 
of  the  grocer's  pocket.  It  amounts  to  five  lower-grade  households,  with  one  servant,  the 
cents  on  the  dollar,  or  to  from  $75  to  $100  per  European  "general"  is  a  marvel  of  endurance 
year  in  the  average  prosperous  upper-middle  and  stupidity  at  $8  per  month  or  so, — the 
or  professional  class  household  in  Europe.  mistress  doing  her  share  of  the  finer  work. 
The  truth  is  that  in  America  the  prudent  The  "capable  girl  for  general  housework"  is 
housewife  always  knows  (and  generally  by  -now  totally  extinct  abroad, 
reference  to  her  evening  paper)  the  exact  It  all  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  class  of 
retail  cost  of  every  article  of  food  and  can  household  under  consideration,  so  that  we 
go  to  the  market  any  day  and  make  her  might  take  three  tabulated  grades  to  com- 
purchases  on  the  basis  of  fixed  and  generally  plete  our  study, — three  classes  of  households 
advertised  prices;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  not  in  capital  cities  but  in  those  of  from 
no  French  housewife  above  the  humble  class  70,000  to  250,000.  Let  us  suppose  our  house- 
could  do  so,  even  were  the  prices  available  for  holds  each  to  have  two  adults  and  three  chil- 
comparison.  As  I  have  frequently  attempted  dren,  and  one  or  more  servants  according  to 
(not  always  successfully)  to  show  to  Amer-  class.  Clothing,  as  an  ever-variable  quantity, 
icans  who  have  dreamed  of  the  legendary  has  been  omitted  altogether  from  the  tables. 
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CLASS  ONE  (1  SERVANT) 

Cost  of  Household  Per  Year 

expenditure  united      france  remarks 

States 

Rent $300  $300 

Light 35  25 

Heat  and  fuel .  .               05  75 

Food 580  5S0 

Governess .  .  .  ■  ... 

Cook 20S  120 

Commissions          ....  30 

Extra  month  ....  10       

S160 

Housemaid ....           ....  ... 

Extra  month          ...  .... 

Scrubwoman. .  .           ...  .... 

Extra  month          ....  .... 

f      Part    of    French 

T  „.,«^,^o  ^r>    I  washing  done  out. 

Laundress ^0   -|  Washing    included 

[in  America 

Butler ....  .... 

Footman ....  .... 

Chauffeur ....  .... 

Total $1188  $1190 

Well-being.        100%  70% 

CLASS    TWO   (2-3    SERVANTS,   2    ADULTS, 
3    CHILDREN) 

Expenditure         United         France  Remarks 

States 

Rent $1000  $900 

Light 50  75 

Heat  and  fuel .  .  100  200 

Food 1500  1600 

Governess ....  .... 

Cook 312          •      156 

Commissions  ....  80 

Extra  month  ...  13 

Housemaid ....  208  120 

Extra  month  ....  10 

Scrubwoman.  .  .  ....  72 

Extra  month  ....  6 


$6   a   week   in 
America 

$240 

$4  a  wlc.  in  America 


$130 


$78 


(  2  days  a 
-^  week  at  $1.50 
/  in  America 


$130 


Laundress 156               120 

Extra  mouth  ....                  10 

Butler ... 

Extra  month 

Footman .... 

Extra  month  .... 

Chauffeur .... 

Total $3326          $3362 

Well-being.  100%             80% 


CLASS  THREE  (2  ADULTS,  3  CHILDREN. 
8  SERVANTS) 


Expenditure 


United         France         Remarks 

States 


Rent $3000 

Light 200 

Heat  and  fuel .  .  200 

Food 2500 

Governess 520 

Cook 364 

Commissions  .... 

Extra  month  .... 

Housemaid ....  208 

Extra  month  .... 


Scrubmaid 208 

Extra  month  .... 

Laundress 208 

Extra  month  .... 

Butler 750 

Commissions  250 

Extra  month  .... 

Footman 500 

Extra  month  .... 

Chauffeur 1200 

Commissions  300 

Extras .... 

Total $10,408 

Comparative 

Well-bewg  100% 


$1,500 
150 
250 
2500 
180 
168 
125 
14 

120 
10 


$307 


$130 


120 

10 

120 
10 

240 

'   20 

180 

15 

600 
300 
200 


(  In  Class 
-j  Three  second 
f  maid 


$1.30 


$130 


$195 


$6,832 
100% 


$1100 


Clothing 
extra  in 
France 


To  these  three  classes,  which  illustrate  the 
grades  of  average  society  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  between  the  workers  and  the  rich, 
I  add  Class  Four  for  purpose  of  comparison, 
to  represent  the  workers.  It  is  a  very  large 
class,  more  numerous  in  France  as  to  absence 
of  children,  and  represents  the  great  mass  of 
more  or  less  inadequate  couples  who  have  so 
far  lacked  either  gumption  or  opportunity  to 
be  more  than  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
others  in  the  classes  over  them : 


CLASS  FOUR  (2  ADULTS.  NO  CHILDREN. 
NO  SERVANT) 

Cost  of  Household  Per  Year 

Expenditure                                   United  France 

States 

Rent $100  $100 

Light 25  10 

Fuel 25  25 

Heat 50  .  . 

Food 250  >       145 

Total $450  $280 

CoMPARATive  Well-being       100%  20% 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  at  both  ends  of 
our  comparison  we  have  opposite  advantages. 
In  America  our  lowest  social  scale  leads  the 
entire  world  within  its  class  for  comparati^•e 
well  being.  It  pays  much  more  for  cost  of 
living,  but,  where  the  money  diiierence  is 
about  6o  per  cent,  in  favor  of  France  and  the 
sheer  cost  of  living,  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
comforts  of  life  of  80  per  cent,  in  favor  of 
the  United  States.  That  difference,  indeed, 
is  easily  sensed  in  every  superficial  way  by  the 
most  cursory  observers  of  conditions. 

In  the  center,  however,  in  Classes  One  and 
Two,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  equality 
in  both  countries.  This  is  the  lower  middle 
class.  On  its  more  moderate  scale  (Class 
One)  the  cost  of  living  is  about  the  same,  but 
the  degree  of  comparative  well  being  is  30 
per  cent.  less.  In  Class  Two,  slightly  higher 
in  the  scale,  all  conditions,  both  in  cost  and 
comforts,  practically  balance. 

But  in  Class  Three,  the  upper  middle, 
which  tends  to  merge  into  the  rich,  France 
leads  us  heavily.  The  fact  is,  deduced  e.xactly 
from  these  tabulations  but  easily  observable 
in  its  surface  aspects  by  any  watchful  non- 
professional passer-by,  that  in  France  it  is 
cheaper  and  as  comfortable  to  live  at  about 
$10,000  a  year  or  more.  Below  that  scale  the 
cost  is  equal  and  the  comfort  less  than  in 
America. 

The  figures  that  I  have  tabulated  seem  to 
sustain  the  proposition  set  forth  in  the 
beginning  of  this  article  that  one  can  live 
more  cheaply  in  Europe  than  in  the  United 
States  only  by  adopting  a  different  mode 
of  life. 


COST  OF  TRAVEL  AT  HOME  AND 

ABROAD 

BY  CHARLES  FREDERICK  CARTER 


IT  is  frequently  asserted,  and  perhaps  as 
often  denied,  that  travel  in  Europe  is  more 
comfortable,  faster  and  cheaper  than  in  the 
United  States.  Strangely  enough,  varying  con- 
clusions on  these  points  are  expressed  even  by 
those  who  have  traveled  more  or  less  exten- 
sively on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  although 
comparative  cost  and  speed  are  matters  of  fact, 
not  of  opinion,  and  these  facts  are  of  record, 
accessible  to  all  who  choose  to  investigate. 
Rates  of  fare  are  published  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  while  the  time  cards  will  settle 
finally  in  all  cases  the  question  of  speed. 

Time  cards,  to  be  sure,  are  not  infallible 
prophecies  of  arrivals  and  departures,  either 
in  Europe  or  America.  This  recalls  the  oft- 
repeated  assertion  that  European  trains  are 
more  punctual  than  American.  Unfortu- 
nately no  authoritative  data  exists  upon 
which  comparisons  can  be  based.  The  only 
official  statistics  regarding  punctuality  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic  are  those  pub- 
lished by  the  New  York  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, which  show  that  8i  per  cent,  of 
the  734,103  trains  run  in  the  Empire  State 
in  1910  were  on  time.  The  other  19  per  cent, 
were  delayed  an  average  of  5  minutes,  36 
seconds.  For  so  large  a  number  of  trains 
in  all  the  varying  conditions  of  traffic  and 
weather  of  a  year  this  may  be  regarded  as  a 
good  showing.  European  trains  may,  or 
may  not  surpass  this  record;  but  at  least 
they  have  not  attained  perfection.  I  have 
known  a  Paris,  Lyons  &  ^lediterranean 
train  to  leave  the  Paris  terminus  iS  minutes 
late,  and  have  experienced  other  slight  de- 
lays on  European  trains. 

DISCOMFORT  OF  EUROPEAN  RAILROAD  TRAVEL 

Comfort  alone  is  a  matter  of  individual 
taste.  To  the  traveler  who  prefers  to  be 
wedged  tightly  into  a  tiny  box  with  from 
five  to  seven  other  sufferers,  with  no  place 
to  put  his  feet  except  in  the  lap  of  his  vis-d-vis, 
who  returns  the  compliment  by  breathing 
into  his  face  because  there  is  no  place  else  to 
breathe,  the  European  compartment  car 
will  continue  to  appear  better  than  the  roomy, 
well- ventilated  American  coach,  or  even  the 
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parlor  car  or  the  sleeper.  To  those  who  are 
resolved  to  exalt  the  European  "railway 
carriage"  it  matters  not  that  it  is  of  a  type 
that  has  not  been  improved  upon  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  century.  A  large  proportion 
of  European  railway  carriages  run  on  four 
or  six  wheels.  Indeed,  some  of  the  finest 
examples  of  the  continental  car  builders' 
art,  shown  at  the  Brussells  exposition  of  1910, 
were  of  this  style.  Yet  four-wheeled  and 
six-wheeled  cars  were  rejected  because  of 
their  conspicuous  unfitness  in  the  earUest 
days  of  American  railroading.  They  are  the 
most  rigid,  hardest-riding  vehicles  it  is  pos- 
sible to  design.  They  jolt,  jiggle,  and  jounce 
in  distressing  contrasts  to  the  smooth  motion 
of  a  modern  coach  at  home.  Seat  backs  in 
the  European  com])artment  car  being  in- 
\-ariably  at  right  angles  to  the  seat,  it  is  quite 
out  of  the  question  to  recline  in  an  easy  posi- 
tion, even  if  there  were  no  one  opposite,  with 
knees  almost  touching  )-our  own.  And  the 
back  being  formed  by  the  wall  of  the  com- 
partment the  passenger  cannot  sit  erect  unless 
he  takes  off  his  hat. 

Any  one  who,  after  a  fair  trial  of  such 
accommodations  can  say  that  they  are  ac- 
ceptable would,  doubtless,  j^refer  the  frowzy 
European  dining  car,  with  advertising  cards 
occupying  every  available  area,  to  the  clean, 
handsome  American  ''diner,"  with  its  glis- 
tening sih'er  and  snowy  napery;  while  the 
meager  and  insipid  table  d'hote  of  the  former 
would  seem  more  appetizing  than  the  gener- 
ous portions  prepared  to  order  by  a  competent 
cook  in  the  latter.  Since  no  tinal  decision 
can  be  expected,  the  issue  of  comfort  ma}- 
be  left  out  of  this  discussion.  But  no  matter 
what  one's  \iews  may  be  on  other  subjects, 
a  dollar  is  always  one  hundred  cents,  whether 
it  be  expended  in  Europe  or  in  America.  And 
a  dollar  will  buy  much  more  transportation 
at  home  than  it  will  abroad. 

A     COMPARISON     OF     RATES 

To  demonstrate  this  fact  the  cost  and  time 
required  for  representative  journeys  in  Eu- 
rope and  America  of  as  nearly  the  same  length 
as  practicable  are  given  here.    That  the  com- 
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parison  may  be  as  comprehensive  as  practi- 
cable within  the  Umits  of  a  brief  article,  trips 
of  various  lengths  in  various  parts  of  Europe 
and  America  are  cited,  with  the  rate  per  mile 
and  speed  per  hour  in  each  case. 

In  many  cases  the  traveler  in  Europe  can 
buy  **rundreis"  tickets  for  a  round  trip 
going  and  returning  by  different  routes  at  a 
reduction  amounting  to  from  3  per  cent,  to 
24  per  cent.  But  American  summer  tourists 
also  have  the  privilege  of  buying  round-trip 
tickets  at  greatly  reduced  rates.  For  example 
the  regular  one-way  fare  between  Chicago 
and  Denver  is  $22.60;  the  round-trip  summer 
rate  is  $30, — a  reduction  of  33  per  cent.  From 
Boston  to  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  the  one-way  rate  is 
$73.90;  round-trip  rate  $100.05, — ^  reduction 
of  32  per  cent.  From  New  York  to  Alex- 
andria Bay  in  the  Thousand  Islands,  the 
one-way  rate  is  $8.50;  round  trip,  $10.50, — 
a  reduction  of  38  per  cent.  From  New  York 
to  Pacific  Coast  common  points  the  one-way 
rate  on  the  differential  lines,  that  is,  the  roads 
between  New  York  and  Chicago  that  on  ac- 
count of  longer  distance  and  slower  time 
charge  $2  less  between  these  points  than  the 
so-called  "standard"  roads,  is  $76.75.  The 
regular  summer  season  rate  for  the  round 
trip  is  $105.80, — a  reduction  of  31  '^^q  P^r  cent, 
while  on  certain  dates  last  season  it  was  only 
$87, — a  reduction  of  43  per  cent. 

To  make  the  comparison  between  Euro- 
pean and  American  rates  perfectly  fair, 
special  limited  tickets  may  be  left  out  of 
consideration,  and  only  regular  one-way  rates 
used.  On  European  railways  there  are  first-, 
second-,  and  third-class  rates.  As  American 
roads  have  but  one  class  their  rates,  with 
Pullman  fares  added,  may  be  compared  with 
European  first-class  rates,  although  this 
seems  hardly  equitable.  The  tourist  who 
pays  first-class  fare,  nearly  a  half  more  than 
second-class,  on  a  European  train  gets  noth- 
ing whatever  for  the  e.xtra  money  but  a 
different  color  in  the  upholstery.  The  com- 
partment is  exactly  the  same  size  as  a  second- 
class  one,  and  the  seat  is  identical  in  style 
and  shape,  the  sole  difference  being  that  the 
first-class  passenger  in  some  instances  is 
entitled  to  one-third  of  a  bench  instead  of 
the  fourth  that  the  second-class  passenger 
gets.  The  parlor-car  passenger  in  America 
in  return  for  his  extra  payment  gets  a  large 
revolving  chair  in  which  he  may  recline  in 
as  many  comfortable  positions  as  his  inge- 
nuity can  suggest. 

The  average  American  finds  Pullman  ac- 
commodations none  too  good  for  him  at 
home.     He  would  be  inexpressibly  shocked 


if  he  were  caught  riding  in  a  day  coach  on 
anything  but  a  suburban  train.  But  once 
across  the  Atlantic  he  travels  third  class  in 
England  and  second  class  on  the  continent 
and  glories  in  it.  European  second-class 
rates  may,  therefore,  be  compared  with 
American  rates  minus  Pullman  fare.  Very 
rarely  -does  the  American  tourist  use  foreign 
sleeping  cars.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic sleeping-car  charges  are  so  appalling  that 
no  one  could  sleep  after  paying  them. 

FAST    TRAIN    SERVICE    IN    AMERICA    AND    IN 
ENGLAND 

The  costhest  ride  to  be  had  in  America  is 
on  one  of  the  fast  trains  between  New  York 
and  Chicago.  On  these  trains  the  fare  is 
$30, — an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  over  the 
regular  fare  on  the  standard  roads.  As  one 
is  obliged  to  pay  Pullman  fare  also  in  order 
to  ride  on  this  train  the  minimum  rate  may 
be  said  to  be  $35.  A  compartment  or  a  draw- 
ing room  would  make  it  still  more.  The  train 
covering  the  longer  route  runs  a  distance  of 
979  miles,  so  that  the  rate  figures  out  at  3.57 
cents  per  mile.  In  return  for  this  expendi- 
ture the  passenger  receives  in  addition  to  his 
berth  the  use  of  a  buffet,  library  and  smoking 
car  at  one  end  of  the  train,  a  parlor  in  the 
observation  car  at  the  other  end,  the  use  of  a 
bath,  the  services  of  a  stenographer,  a  barber, 
and  a  valet,  and  he  may  obtain  line  meals  at 
reasonable  prices  in  the  dining  car  instead 
of  buying  a  cold  lunch  in  a  pasteboard  box 
as  he  might  have  to  do  in  Europe,  for  dining 
cars  are  far  from  being  in  as  general  use  in 
Europe  as  they  are  in  America.  Also  the 
passenger  on  these  fast  trains  covers  the 
979  miles  in  17  hours  and  55  minutes, — 
which  gives  an  average  speed,  including 
stops,  of  54.41  miles  an  hour  from  start  lo 
finish.  This  is  the  fastest  train  for  the  longest 
distance  in  the  world.  The  fastest  train  for 
the  longest  distance  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  runs  from  London  to  Plymouth  on 
the  Great  Western  Railway,  225^  miles,  in 
4  hours,  7  minutes.  This  gives  an  average 
speed  of  54.8  miles  an  hour.  There  are  some 
sixteen  other  scheduled  trains  in  England 
and  France  combined  that  make  greater 
speed,  but  the  distances  are  short.  The 
fastest  scheduled  train  for  any  distance 
in  England  runs  from  Darlington  to  York, 
44  miles,  at  a  speed  of  61.7  miles  an  hour. 
The  fastest  train  in  France  runs  from  Paris 
to  St.  Quentin,  95^  miles,  at  61.8  miles  an 
hour.  The  fastest  train  in  Germany  runs 
from  Berlin  to  Halle,  loi  miles,  at  55  miles 
an  hour.     Outside  of  these  three  countries 
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no  scheduled  trains  attain  a  speed  of  as  much 
as  50  miles  an  hour. 

The  nearest  approach  to  this  distance 
covered  by  a  through  train  connecting  im- 
portant cities  in  Europe  is  the  route  of  the 
Sud  Express  from  Paris  to  Madrid,  a  distance 
of  902  miles.  Although  this  is  77  miles 
shorter  than  the  route  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Limited  the  Sud  Express  consumes 
26  hours  and  13  minutes  in  covering  it,  which 
makes  the  average  speed  34.36  miles  an  hour. 
The  first-class  fare  for  this  shorter  and  slower 
journey  is  $32.95,  while  the  sleeping-car  fare 
is  $12.06,  or  two  and  two-fifths  times  the 
Pullman  fare  for  a  longer  distance.  These 
two  items  alone  foot  up  $45.01,  or  an  average 
of  5  cents  a  mile,  or  $10  more  for  inferior 
accommodations  than  is  charged  for  the 
costliest  journey  in  America.  Second-class 
fare  from  Paris  to  Madrid  is  $23.35,  or  2.58 
cents  a  mile,  which  is  $3.35  more  than  stand- 
ard fare  between  New  York  and  Chicago. 

THE  EUROPEAN  BAGGAGE  TAX 

But  this  is  not  the  total  cost  of  the  journey. 
The  American  passenger  is  entitled  to  the 
free  transportation  of  150  pounds  of  baggage. 
In  Europe,  except  in  Great  Britain,  every 
pound  of  baggage,  except  ordinary  hand  bag- 
gage, must  be  paid  for.  No  tourist  can  cal- 
culate these  charges  in  advance,  for  the  com- 
])lexities  of  the  baggage  tariff  are  quite  beyond 
the  grasp  of  the  ordinary  mind.  The  only  thing 
that  can  be  counted  upon  with  certainty  is 
that  they  will  be  enough.  I  have  paid  as 
much  as  $2.48  on  two  trunks  weighing  168 
pounds  for  a  journey  of  121  miles.  At  this 
rate  150  pounds  of  baggage,  the  amount 
allowed  free  on  American  roads,  would  cost 
the  traveler  from  Paris  to  Madrid  $16.60. 

LONG-DISTANCE  RATES 

In  comparing  the  less  expensive  trains  in 
America  with  those  in  Europe  the  contrast 
becomes  still  more  striking.  The  distance 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  is  3254 
miles  by  the  shortest,  and  3575  miles  by 
the  longest  direct  route.  The  regular  one- 
way rate  is  $79.75  by  the  standard,  and  $76.- 
75  by  the  difTerential  roads.  Sleeping-car 
fare  would  bring  the  total  up  to  $94.75  by 
the  cheaper  route, — which  is  2.89  cents  per 
mile.  Even  on  a  slow  train  consuming  28 
hours  on  the  road  between  New  York  and 
Chicago,  and  allowing  3  hours  wait  for  a 
train  at  the  latter  place,  the  journey  from 
coast  to  coast  would  be  made  in  99  hours. 


which  gives  an  average  speed  of  33  miles  an 
hour.  Faster  trains  make  the  run  in  93  hours 
at  the  rate  of  35  miles  an  hour. 

The  longest  distance  traveled  by  a  through 
train  in  Europe  is  from  Paris  to  Constanti- 
nople, 2147  iTiiles.  The  time  required  is  70 
hours,  which  gives  an  average  speed  of  30.6 
miles  an  hour.  At  this  rate  it  would  require 
8  hours  longer  to  make  the  journey  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco  than  is  required  by  the 
slow  train  already  mentioned.  The  fare 
from  Paris  to  Constantinople  is  $60.06;  the 
sleeping-car  fare  $16.79, — making  a  total  of 
$76.85,  or  3.8  cents  a  mile.  This  rate  would 
add  $22.45  to  the  fare  between  New  York 
and  San  Francisco. 

Lest  it  be  thought  that  the  rate  between 
New  York  and  San  Francisco  does  not  give 
a  fair  idea  of  average  charges,  take  the  fare 
from  New  York  to  Santa  Fe,  which  is  not 
a  competitive  point.  The  one-way  fare  is 
$48.95,  or  $61.95  with  sleeping-car  fare  added. 
The  distance  is  2237  miles,  or  180  miles 
farther  than  from  Paris  to  Constantinople, 
while  the  fare  is  $11.90  less  and  the  time  half 
an  hour  shorter. 

The  distance  between  Chicago  and  Denver 
is  1 06 1  miles;  between  Paris  and  Naples  1063 
miles.  Yet  the  former  journey  can  be  made 
in  28  hours  at  an  average  speed  of  38  miles 
an  hour,  while  the  latter  consumes  40  hours, 
the  average  speed  being  but  26.6  miles  an 
hour.  The  difference  in  fare  is  also  startling. 
The  one-way  fare  between  Chicago  and  Den- 
ver is  $22.60;  the  sleeping-car  fare  $6,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $28.60,  or  2.7  cents  a  mile. 
From  Paris  to  Naples  the  fare  is  $32.40;  the 
sleeping-car  fare  $14.37,  or  nearly  two  and 
a  half  times  the  Pullman  rate-  for  the  same 
distance,  making  a  total  of  $46.77,  or  $18.17 
more  than  for  the  same  distance  in  America. 
The  rate  per  mile  is  4.4  cents.  Second-class 
fare  between  Paris  and  Naples  is  $21.85, 
or  2.05  cents  a  mile. 

Express  trains  make  the  run  from  Paris  to 
Lucerne,  396  miles,  in  12  hours.  The  first 
class  fare  is  $14.10;  second-class  fare  $9.60, 
while  150  pounds  of  baggage,  which  goes  free 
in  the  United  States,  would  cost  $1.80  more. 
The  distance  between  Chicago  and  Minneap- 
olis is  422  miles,  which  is  covered  in  12  hours 
and  45  minutes.  The  fare  is  $8  and  a  parlor- 
car  seat  is  $1  making  the  total  cost  $5.10  less 
than  the  first-class  fare  for  a  shorter  distance 
in  Europe.  Few  Americans  would  think  of 
making  so  long  a  journey  111  a  day  coach, 
though  it  could  be  done  far  more  comfortably 
than  in  a  second-class  compartment  in  Eu- 
rope.   By  this  method  of  traveling  the  Anier- 
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ican  journey  would  cost  $i.6o  less  than  the 
second-class  fare  for  a  shorter  ride  in  Europe. 
If  one  had  baggage  the  difference  in  favor 
of  the  American  trip  would  be  still  greater, 

Express  trains  between  London  and  Glas- 
gow make  the  run  of  401  miles  in  8  hours  and 
15  minutes,  which  gives  an  average  speed 
of  48.5  miles  an  hour.  This  is  15  miles  an 
hour  faster  than  the  Chicago-Minneapolis 
train,  but  the  fare  is  much  higher,  being 
$14.50  first-class  as  compared  with  $9,  in- 
cluding parlor-car  fare  for  a  greater  distance 
in  America.  Even  third-class  fare  between 
London  and  Glasgow  is  25  cents  more  than 
first-class  railroad  fare  between  Chicago  and 
Minneapolis.  The  Empire  State  Express 
makes  the  run  of  439  miles  between  New  York 
and  Buffalo  in  8  hours,  45  minutes, — half  an 
hour  more  than  the  time  required  by  the 
English  train  for  a  trip  38  miles  shorter. 
This  is  an  average  of  4.37  miles  an  hour  faster 
than  the  English  trains,  yet  the  fare  includ- 
ing a  parlor-car  seat  on  this  limited  train  is 
only  $11.25,  or  $3.25  less  than  first-class  fare 
on  the  English  train. 

One  may  make  the  journey  of  238  miles 
from  Frankfort  to  Leipsic  in  the  brief  space 
of  nine  hours  at  a  charge  of  $8.28  first  class, 
or  $6.16  second  class.  The  distance  of  225 
miles  between  New  York  and  Washington  is 
covered  in  5  hours  for  $5.65  railroad  fare  and 
$1.25  for  a  parlor-car  seat, — a  total  of  $6.90. 
At  the  German  rate  the  trip  would  cost  90 
cents  more. 

ITALIAN   TRAINS    AND    SERVICE 

ItaUan  passenger  trains  require  anywhere 
from  5^  to  83^^  hours  to  cover  the  162  miles 
between  Naples  and  Rome,  the  principal 
two  cities  of  the  nation,  the  average  speed 
ranging  from  19  to  29.5  miles  an  hour.  The 
fare  is  $5.73  first-class  and  $3.97  second-class. 
This  may  be  compared  with  the  run  of  143 
miles  between  New  York  and  Albany,  which 
is  covered  in  from  3  to  4  hours,  the  average 
speed  being  35^/^  to  47^  miles  an  hour  while 
the  one-way  fare  is  $3.10,  or  with  parlor-car 
fare  added  $3.85.  At  the  ItaUan  first-class 
rate  the  fare  would  be  $5.05.  By  riding  in  a 
day  coach,  not  a  difficult  feat  for  so  short  a 
time,  one  could  save  47  cents  over  the  Italian 
second-class  rate  for  the  distance.  And  only 
those  who  have  never  seen  an  Italian  second- 
class  car  could  entertain  any  doubts  about 
the  superiority  of  the  American  accommoda- 
tions. 

The  distance  from  Genoa  to  Milan  is  3 
miles  greater  than  from  New  York  to  Phila- 


delphia; but  the  fastest  Italian  trains  con- 
sume 3  hours  and  10  minutes  in  making  the 
run  as  compared  with  i  hour  and  50  minutes 
between  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  The 
first-class  fare  between  the  Italian  cities  is 
$3.42,  while  the  one-way  fare  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  with  parlor-car  fare 
added,  is  $2.75.  The  second-class  rate  be- 
tween Genoa  and  Milan  is  $2.40;  the  rail- 
road fare  alone  between  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia is  $2.25.  And  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  baggage  must  be  paid  for  in  Italy, 
as  elsewhere  in  Europe. 

AVERAGES  OF  RATES 

Specific  instances  might  be  multiplied 
indefinitely,  the  comparisons  always  being 
to  the  advantage  of  American  roads.  To 
turn  from  the  specific  to  the  general,  Euro- 
pean second-class  rates,  which  vary  with  the 
speed  of  the  train,  range  from  2.18  cents  a 
mile  to  3.5  cents  a  mile,  the  average  being 
about  2.6  cents  a  mile,  as  compared  with  an 
annual  average  rate  for  all  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States  ranging  from  1.962  cents  a 
mile  to  2.003  cents  per  mile.  From  New 
York  to  Buffalo  the  one-way  rate  by  the 
differential  lines  is  only  1.82  cents  a  mile. 

An  American  traveler  who  kept  an  account 
of  his  expenditures  on  eleven  journeys  in 
Europe  aggregating  2154  miles  found  that 
he  had  paid  out  in  fares  $76.55;  and  for 
transportation  of  his  baggage  weighing  168 
pounds  $19.42  making  the  total  $95.97,  which 
made  the  average  rate  4.46  cents  a  mile.  He 
paid  regular  one-way  fares  and  never  rode 
in  a  "train  de  luxe,"  which  is  a  European 
attempt  at  the  equipment  of  a  limited  train. 
One  train  averaged  49.69  miles  an  hour, 
but  others  only  averaged  from  20  to  37  miles 
an  hour,  so  the  average  speed  for  the  whole 
distance  was  only  30.4  miles  an  hour. 

On  returning  home  he  made  out  a  schedule 
of  eleven  journeys  in  America  of  as  nearly 
the  same  length  as  those  he  made  in  Europe  as 
was  practicable,  though  the  aggregate  was 
57  miles  more  than  the  total  distance  trav- 
eled in  Europe.  For  these  trips  the  total 
cost  at  regular  one-way  fares,  including 
parlor-car  seats,  was  $60.15.  Adding  a  pos- 
sible excess  baggage  charge  of  $2.75  brought 
the  total  up  to  $62.90, — an  average  of  2.86 
cents  a  m.ile,  or  $33.07  less  than  the  cost  of 
the  European  trips  with  which  comparison 
was  made.  Furthermore,  the  average  speed 
on  the  American  trips  was  38.6  miles  an  hour, 
or  8.2  miles  an  hour  faster  than  the  European 
average. 
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A  WORLD'S   OBJECT    LESSON    FROM 
THE  BRITISH    DEMOCRACY 


BY  W.  T.  STEAD 


[The  following  pages  contain  Mr.  Stead's  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  England's  settlement  of 
the  great  coal  strike  by  the  adoption  of  two  new  principles, — namely,  the  minimum  living  wage  as  a 
human  right,  and  the  settlement  of  industrial  deadlocks  by  government  action  when  the  whole  public 
welfare  is  involved.  The  tone  and  spirit  of  this  article  are  strikingly  characteristic  of  a  journalist  whose 
busy  pen  had  worked  ceaselessly  for  the  uplifting  of  the  masses  of  his  fellow  men  and  women  through 
more  than  forty  years.  There  is  a  prophetic  and  triumphant  note  in  this  last  article  of  his  that  must 
thrill  his  friends  and  readers  throughout  the  English-speaking  world. — The  Editor.] 


London,  April  i,  191 2. 

LAST  month  I  wrote,  and  wrote  truly,  that 
Britain  stood  on  the  brink  of  Hell.  This 
month  I  write  not  less  truly  that  Britain,  hav- 
ing escaped  Hell,  is  returning  from  the  purify- 
ing flames  of  Purgatory.  Whereat  let  us  thank 
God  and  glorify  His  Holy  Name  forever. 
March  has  been  a  dark  and  dolorous  month — 
a  month  of  grim  suspense  and  sore  affliction, 
a  trying  month,  a  testing  month,  but  never- 
theless it  is  likely  to  be  remembered  long  in 
our  annals  as  one  of  crowning  mercy.  "For 
whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  chasteneth,  and 
scourgeth  every  son  whom  He  receiveth," 
and  although  "no  chastening  for  the  present 
is  joyous,  but  grievous,  nevertheless  after- 
ward it  yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruit  of  right- 
eousness unto  them  which  are  exercised 
thereby.  Wherefore  lift  up  the  hands  which 
hang  down,  and  the  feeble  knees,  and  make 
straight  paths  for  your  feet."  How  appo- 
sitely the  familiar  verses  from  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  apply  to  the  present  situation! 
For  the  making  of  straight  paths,  lest  that 
which  is  lame  be  turned  out  of  the  way,  is  the 
task  to  which  the  nation  is  now  addressing 
itself,  and  we  shall  do  well  to  take  as  our 
order  of  the  day,  "Follow  peace  and  holiness, 
without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord." 
Which  lesson,  if  it  be  indeed  taken  seriously 
'to  heart,  will  be  well  worth  the  fifty  millions 
sterling  which  Britain  is  computed  to  have 
lost  in  the  Month  of  Trial. 

LIKE   GOLD  FROM  THE  FURNACE 

The  fining-pot  is  for  silver  and  the  furnace 
for  gold,  but  the  Lord  trieth  the  hearts.  We 
have  been  tried,  and  we  have  not  been  found 
wanting.  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
from  the  King  upon  the  throne  to  the  hum- 
blest of  his  subjects  in  the  depth  of  the  mine, 
we  have  been  subjected  to  a  stern  ordeal,  and 
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if  we  have  not  come  out  pure  gold  from  the 
refiner's  fire,  we  can  at  least  thank  God  and 
take  courage  from  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  so  little  dross  to  be  burnt  away.  The 
Prime  Minister  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  both 
referred  in  terms  of  gratitude  and  pride  to 
the  evidence  which  this  stern  crisis  has  re- 
vealed of  the  resources  of  our  national  char- 
acter. The  way  in  which  this  strike  has  been 
faced  and  settled  has  been  the  admiration  and 
the  wonder  of  the  world.  "The  British  de- 
mocracy," exclaimed  a  Norwegian  observer, 
"has  set  an  object-lesson  to  the  world." 
Even  Maximilian  Harden  has  been  con- 
strained to  pay  a  tribute  of  admiration  to  the 
self-control  and  the  dignity  with  which  this 
conflict  has  been  carried  on.  A  French  corre- 
spondent chronicled  in  amazement  the  fact 
that  at  the  fiercest  moment  of  the  social  war 
leaders  on  both  sides  met  as  friends,  and  that 
the  bitterness  of  the  industrial  strife  never 
poisoned  the  relations  of  the  men  and  the 
mine-owners.  There  were  not  wanting  evil 
ones,  emissaries  of  Satan,  who  were  prompt 
to  proffer  counsels  of  hatred  and  malignity. 
The  inciters  to  class  hatred  were  busy  on  both 
sides.  But  the  nation  heeded  them  not.  So 
it  has  come  to  pass  that  we  can  look  back 
upon  what  threatened  to  be  a  plunge  into 
Hell  with  the  devout  thankfulness  of  those 
who  have  emerged  from  the  purifying  fires 
of  Purgatory. 

"blessed  are  the  peacemakers" 

First  and  foremost,  honor  must  be  ren- 
dered where  honor  is  most  due,  to  the  King 
and  his  Prime  Minister,  for  the  patient, 
strenuous,  and  weariless  energy  with  which 
from  first  to  last  they  labored  in  the  cause  of 
peace.  I  say  the  King,  because  Mr.  Asquith 
would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  how  keen 
was  the  interest  taken  by  His  Majesty  in  the 
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efforts  made  for  the  composing  of  the  strife 
which  threatened  to  convulse  the  realm,  and 
how  ardently  and  sympathetically  His  Maj- 
esty encouraged  his  Prime  Minister  to  perse- 
vere in  the  paths  of  peace.  Of  Mr.  Asquith 
it  is  difficult  to  speak  too  highly.  From  first 
to  last  he  showed  a  statesmanlike  appre- 
ciation of  the  gravity  of  the  crisis.  He  made 
the  appeasement  of  the  strife  the  first  order  of 
the  day  and  of  every  day.  Surrounded  by 
the  chief  ministers  of  his  cabinet,  aided  and 
advised  by  the  tried  experts  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  he  toiled  day  in  and  day  out,  week- 
day and  Sunday,  at  the  thankless  task  of  re- 
moving misunderstandings,  of  clearing  away 
obstacles,  and  of  laying  the  firm  foundations 
of  a  settled  peace.  He  fought  for  peace  as 
generals  fight  for  victory  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  if  peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  re- 
nowned than  war,  Mr.  Asquith  is  indeed  en- 
titled to  the  laurel  crown  and  the  victor's 
wreath.  More  than  once  it  seemed  as  if  the 
combat  was  going  against  him.  But  he  never 
faltered  and  he  never  feared.  He  fought  the 
good  fight  from  first  to  last  with  marvelous 
temper,  with  invincible  resolve,  and  in  the 
end  he  had  the  rare  distinction  of  bringing 
the  strife  to  a  close  amid  the  plaudits  of  both 
the  combatants,  and  an  outburst  of  grateful 
appreciation  from  the  nation  at  large.  To 
him,  indeed,  may  be  said,  "Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant." 

THE   MINER 

If  the  first  place  belongs  to  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, the  second  must  be  accorded  to  the 
miners.  There  are  a  million  of  them,  plain, 
uncultured  men,  who  spend  arduous  lives  in 
the  constant  presence  of  death,  wringing  from 
the  deep  hidden  womb  of  the  earth  the  fiery 
life  that  vitalizes  the  industry  of  the  world. 
They  were  led  by  men  of  their  rank,  honest 
and  painstaking,  but  who  had  never  before 
been  thrust  into  the  limelight  to  play  a  lead- 
ing role  in  a  great  national  crisis.  They  had 
to  hold  their  own  in  argument  with  the  ablest 
brains  which  money  could  purchase  and  to 
confront  day  by  day  the  picked  intellects 
of  the  administration.  That  they  blundered 
badly  at  times,  that  they  occasionally  flinched 
where  leaders  of  more  moral  courage  or,  let 
us  say,  audacity,  might  have  greatly  dared, 
and  that  they  managed  things  so  curiously 
that  at  the  last  they  all  went  into  the  lobby 
against  the  bill  which  conceded  to  the  full  the 
individual  minimum  wage  for  which  the 
strike  was  originally  declared — all  this  may 
be  admitted.    But  over  and  above  all  these 


things  stands  the  fact  that  these  leaders,  with 
a  divided  counsel  and  an  impatient  million, 
never  lost  their  temper  or  self-control,  always 
confronted  their  antagonists  with  a  united 
front,  and  finally  succeeded  in  achieving  a 
triumph  for  labor  which  last  year  seemed  to 
be  altogether  beyond  the  sphere  of  practical 
politics.  And  when  the  end  came  they 
showed  neither  exultation  in  victory  nor  re- 
sentment against  their  adversaries,  but  ap- 
plied themselves  with  a  will  to  secure  the 
speedy  effacement  of  all  traces  of  the  war. 

THE   NATION 

The  strike  was  hailed  at  its  inception  as 
the  most  magnificent  demonstration  of  the 
solidarity  of  Labor  the  world  had  yet  seen. 
It  was  eclipsed  before  it  ended  by  a  still  more 
magnificent  demonstration  of  the  solidarity 
of  the  nation.  The  struggle  for  the  minimum 
wage  in  the  mines  incidentally  entailed  the 
total  loss  of  all  wages  by  nearly  a  million 
other  workers,  the  paralysis  of  trade,  the 
cessation  of  business.  Men,  women  and  chil- 
dren shivered  in  the  bitter  east  wind  before 
fireless  grates.  Advertisements  are  the  stim- 
ulus of  trade,  and  during  the  strike  the  adver- 
tising business  was  cut  up  by  the  roots. 
Printers^  Ink  for  April  says  a  single  advertis- 
ing agent  canceled  orders  for  £100,000  in  the 
first  three  weeks  of  the  strike.  The  railway 
companies  curtailed  their  passenger  services, 
and  counted  their  losses  by  half  a  million  a 
week.  In  the  potteries  and  elsewhere  private 
charity  fed  hundreds  of  thousands  from  day 
to  day  to  keep  them  from  dying  of  starvation. 
But  in  the  direst  hour  of  distress  and  of  sus- 
pense there  was  neither  panic  nor  passion. 
Silently  and  uncomplainingly,  rich  and  poor 
set  their  teeth  and  grimly  decided  to  see  the 
thing  through,  helping  each  other  as  best 
they  could  until  the  ordeal  was  over. 

It  was  a  sight  for  sin  and  wrong 

And  slavish  tyranny  to  see, 
A  sight  to  make  our  faith  more  fierce  and  strong 

In  high  humanity. 

THE   GOVERNMENT 

The  government,  meaning  thereby  all  men 
in  administrative  positions,  both  local  and 
national,  showed  themselves  worthy  of  their 
trust.  If  any  exception  may  be  noted — such 
as  the  prosecution  of  Tom  Mann  and  the  Syn- 
dicalist printers,  errors  of  judgment  due  to 
excess  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  local  functionaries 
— they  are  but  the  exceptions  which  prove  the 
rule.     The  local  authorities,  it  is  true,  had 
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but  little  to  do  in  the  task  of  maintaining 
order.  The  miners  themselves  maintained 
such  order  that  the  Chief  Constable  of  Wigan 
jocularly  declared  that  he  would  have  to  put 
his  policemen  on  short  time.  But  on  the  few 
occasions  on  which  order  was  imperiled  the 
authorities  acted  with  energy,  but  without 
flurry.  The  Home  Secretary  made  no  parade 
of  troops,  but  the  moment  they  were  needed 
they  were  dispatched  in  sufficient  force  to 
make  resistance  impossible.  But  the  chief 
burden  of  the  government  fell  upon  the  broad 
shoulders  of  John  Burns,  and  nobly  did  he 
respond  to  the  trust.  Mr.  Burns  has  been  of 
late  years  somewhat  too  much  absorbed  in 
the  administration  of  his  department  to 
appear  much  in  the  limelight.  This  crisis 
brought  him  his  reward.  Confronted  by  a 
widespread  distress  and  unemployment,  com- 
pared with  which  the  Lancashire  cotton 
famine  was  a  fleabite,  John  Burns  addressed 
himself  to  the  work  of  coping  with  the  emer- 
gency with  splendid  composure  and  tireless 
energy.  It  is  an  amazing  fact  that  during  all 
these  trying  weeks  not  a  complaint  and  hardly 
a  question  was  addressed  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  Firmly  putting  his  foot  down  up- 
on panicky  proposals,  some  of  which  emanated 
from  the  highest  quarters  in  Church  and  State, 
Mr.  Burns  applied  himself  diligently  to  encour- 
age, to  direct,  and  to  stimulate  the  administra- 
tion of  relief  by  local  authorities  and  voluntary 
agencies  throughout  the  country. 

PARLIAMENT 

The  House  of  Commons  showed  up  admir- 
ably in  the  late  crisis.  The  great  National 
Palaver  showed  that  it  could  on  occasion 
hold  its  tongue.  Silence  in  certain  crises  is 
golden,  while  speech  is  only  silver.  Much  im- 
patient nonsense  was  written  by  some  news- 
papers about  the  duty  of  debating  in  public 
delicate  questions  which  were  the  subject  of 
negotiations  in  private.  But  the  House  was 
unmoved  by  these  gadflies  of  the  lobby.  So 
long  as  an  amicable  arrangement  was  possible 
it  held  its  peace,  and  when  legislation  became 
necessary  it  legislated  with  a  rapidity  that 
almost  takes  away  the  breath.  The  House  of 
Lords  also  deserves  a  word  of  praise.  It 
effaced  itself.  If  only  it  would  follow  the 
same  course  in  other  crises  it  would  earn  a 
high  place  among  those  institutions  which 
have  done  their  duty.  The  debates  in  both 
houses  were  not  unworthy  of  the  occasion. 
They  were  neither  protracted  nor  irrelevant. 
The  speeches  even  of  the  most  extreme  men 
were  moderate  and  sensible  as  befitted  the 


representatives  of  a  nation  in  the  throes  of  a 
crisis.  The  speeches  of  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr. 
Lloyd-George,  Mr.  Thomas  Lough,  Mr. 
Brace,  and  Mr.  Stephen  Walsh  were  memor- 
able. Only  one  unworthy  speech  was  deliv- 
ered by  any  leading  man,  and  that  was  not 
spoken  at  Westminster. 

THE   OPPOSITION 

The  Opposition  failed  to  rise  to  the  occa- 
sion. It  was  throughout  negative,  reminding 
us  of  Disraeli's  famous  aphorism,  "Conserva- 
tism is  the  mule  of  politics  that  engenders 
nothing."  Mr.  Bonar  Law  did  well  in  depre- 
cating debate.  He  did  well  also  in  giving 
place  to  Mr.  Balfour,  whose  return  to  the 
leadership — actual  though  not  formal — was 
hailed  with  general  enthusiasm.  But,  other- 
wise, none  of  the  Unionist  leaders  distin- 
guished themselves.  They  suggested  as  pos- 
sible solutions  methods  which  were  mani- 
festly impossible,  and  they  shrank  afraid 
from  the  heroic  counsels  of  Mr.  Garvin,  who 
for  once  has  utterly  failed  to  ride  the  whirl- 
wind and  direct  the  storm.  Once  bit,  twice 
shy  is  apparently  the  motto  of  the  Unionist 
party.  The  worst  thing  about  the  Opposi- 
tion was  that  its  note  was  throughout  one  of 
bitter,  almost  rancorous,  dislike  and  distrust 
of  Labor.  It  was  said  in  the  lobby  that  the  one 
thing  the  younger  Tories  were  wishing  for  was 
such  a  prolongation  of  the  strike  as  would 
bring  the  soldiers  into  the  field;  for  a  few  dead 
colliers  would  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
assets  of  the  Tory  party.  Of  course  this  will 
be  repudiated  as  a  calumny.  I  merely  chron- 
icle it  as  a  story  current  in  the  lobby,  and 
firmly  believed  by  many  Liberals. 

THE  MINIMUM   WAGE   BILL 

Ministers  did  not  resort  to  legislation  until 
all  other  means  had  failed.  It  was  only  when 
they  found  that  all  the  miners  and  65  per 
cent,  of  the  mine-owners  were  agreed  that 
there  should  be  a  minimum  wage  that  they 
most  reluctantly  resorted  to  legislation  for 
the  purpose  of  coercing  the  recalcitrant  mi- 
nority to  stand  in  line  with  the  majority. 
The  act  is  loosely  drawn,  and  as  it  provides 
no  penalties  for  the  violation  of  its  provisions 
it  may  be  regarded  from  one  point  of  view 
as  a  mere  pious  declaration;  from  another 
point  of  view  it  is  a  revolutionary  new  de- 
parture. The  vital  clause  is  the  first,  which 
begins  thus: 

I. — (i)  It  shall  be  an  implied  term  of  every 
contract  for  the  employment  of  a  workman  under- 
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ground  in  a  coal  mine  [which  includes  ironstone 
mines]  that  the  employer  shall  pay  to  that  work- 
man wages  at  not  less  than  the  minimum  rate 
settled  under  this  Act  and  applicable  to  that 
workman. 

Then,  after  setting  forth  exceptions  and 
conditions,  Clause  2  declares: 

Minimum  rates  of  wages  and  district  rules  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be  settled  separately  for 
each  of  the  districts  named  in  the  schedule  to  this 
Act  by  a  body  of  persons  recognized  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  as  the  joint  district  board  for  that  district. 

The  Board  of  Trade  may  recognize  any 
body  of  persons  which  it  considers  fairly  and 
adequately  to  represent  both  workmen  and 
employers—^ 

the  chairman  of  which  is  an  independent  person 
appointed  by  agreement  between  the  persons 
representing  the  workmen  and  employers  respect- 
ively on  the  body,  or  in  default  of  agreement  by 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

This  chairman  will  have  a  casting  vote 
when  men  and  employers  disagree.  If,  in  a 
fortnight  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  no 
joint  district  board  has  been  formed, 

the  Board  of  Trade  may  either  forthwith,  or  after 
such  interval  as  may  seem  to  them  necessary  or 
expedient,  appoint  such  person  as  they  think  fit 
to  act  in  the  place  of  the  joint  district  board,  and, 
while  that  appointment  continues,  this  act  shall 
be  construed,  so  far  as  respects  that  district,  as  if 
the  person  so  appointed  were  substituted  for  the 
joint  district  board. 

CONDITIONS   AND   LIMITATIONS 

Workmen  who  are  aged  and  infirm,  and 
who  fail  to  comply  with  the  conditions  as  to 
regularity  and  efficiency  laid  down  by  the 
rules,  are  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  act. 
The  act  remains  in  force  for  three  years. 
Wages  fixed  by  the  district  board  shall  remain 
for  twelve  months  unaltered  except  by  mu- 
tual agreement.  At  the  end  of  twelve  months 
either  party  can  give  three  months'  notice  of 
their  desire  to  vary  the  minimum.  Existing 
special  agreements  to  pay  higher  than  the 
minimum  shall  not  be  interfered  with.  On 
the  other  hand,  district  boards  may  exempt 
mines  from  the  general  minimum  by  fixing  a 
special  minimum  for  such  mines.  The  clause 
governing  this  matter  is  of  great  importance. 
It  runs  as  follows: 

The  joint  district  board  of  any  district  shall,  if 
it  is  shown  to  them  that  any  general  district  mini- 
mum rate  or  general  district  rules  are  not  applica- 
ble in  the  case  of  any  coal  mine  within  the  district 
or  of  any  class  of  coal  mines  within  the  district,  or 
in  the  case  of  any  class  of  workmen,  owing  to  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  mine  or  class  of  mine 
or  workmen,  settle  a  special  minimum  rate  (either 
higher  or  lower  than  the  general  district  rate)  or 


special  district  rules  (either  more  or  less  stringent 
than  the  general  district  rules)  for  that  mine  or 
class  of  mines  or  class  of  workmen,  and  any  such 
special  rate  or  special  rules  shall  iw  the  rate  or 
rules  applicable  to  that  mine,  class  of  mine,  or  class 
of  workmen,  instead  of  the  general  district  mini- 
mum rate  or  general  district  rules. 

Without  this  provision  many  mines  would 
be  shut  down  altogether. 

FIVE   SHILLINGS   AND   TWO 

The  only  serious  dispute  arose  between  the 
miners  and  the  government  over  the  demand 
made  by  the  former  that  Clause  1(1),  quoted 
above,  should  define  the  minimum  wage  as 
that  of  five  shillings  per  day  for  adults  and  two 
shillings  per  day  for  boys,  for  those  engaged 
at  fixed  wages.  It  was  because  this  definition 
of  the  minimum  was  not  inserted  in  the  bill 
that  the  Labor  party  voted  against  the  third 
reading.  The  demand  was  supported  in  the 
Cabinet  by  Mr.  Lloyd-George  and  Mr.  Bux- 
ton, and  it  met  with  much  support  outside. 
Personally,  I  thought  the  demand  might  have 
been  conceded  as  a  temporary  provision, 
terminating  with  the  provisional  period  dur- 
ing which  wages  were  being  fixed.  The  min- 
ers, however,  would  not  listen  to  any  such 
compromise,  and  the  Cabinet  was  shut  up  to 
a  plain  yes  or  no  to  the  demand  that  Parlia- 
ment should  fix  definitely  for  three  years  the 
five  shillings  and  two  shillings  minima.  Mr. 
Asquith,  vigorously  supported  by  Lord  Lore- 
burn,  Lord  Morley,  and,  it  is  said,  Mr.  Win- 
ston Churchill,  resisted  the  demand,  not  be- 
cause they  regarded  five  shillings  as  excessive, 
but  because  they  rightly  questioned  the  right 
of  Parliament  to  lay  down  hard  and  fast  rules 
as  to  what  should  be  paid  in  any  industry.  If 
this  were  done  for  the  miners,  similar  demands 
would  be  pressed  by  all  other  trade  unions, 
and  there  would  be  no  end  to  it.  Ha\ing 
constituted  the  district  boards,  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  withdraw  from  them  the  right  to 
fix  the  rates  of  district  wages  as  well  as  the 
rates  to  be  paid  for  hewing.  The  miners 
threatened  to  continue  the  strike  unless  their 
demands  were  conceded,  but  ultimately  they 
consented  to  refer  the  question  to  a  ballot  of 
the  men,  which  is  now  (April  i)  being  taken. 

THE  MAGNITUDE  OF  THE  MINIMUM  BILL 

The  more  the  Minimum  bill  is  considered 
the  more  immense  will  be  seen  to  be  the  new 
departure  which  it  initiates.  Henceforth, 
two  principles  become  part  and  parcel  of  our 
industrial  life.  First,  that  the  worker  must 
have  a  reasonable  living  wage,  and,  secondly, 
that  when  men  and  their  employers  cannot 
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agree  what  that  wage  is  to  be,  the  government, 
through  the  Board  of  Trade,  must  step  in  and 
either  organize  representative  district  boards 
with  an  independent  chairman  to  settle  the 
question,  or,  if  that  is  impossible,  it  must  ap- 
point its  own  representative  to  proceed  to  the 
district  and  fix  up  the  dispute.  It  is  not  com- 
pulsory arbitration.  No  penalties  are  pre- 
scribed in  case  either  party  disregards  the 
award.  But  public  opinion,  which  is  a  vague 
but  potent  Chief  Justice,  will  mete  out  sharp 
►  punishment  to  those  who,  after  free  and  full 
hearing,  repudiate  an  award  either  of  the  dis- 
trict board  or  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  is 
in  trades  disputes  as  in  international  arbi- 
tration. The  award  cannot  be  enforced  either 
by  law  or  by  force.  But  the  public  has  in  its 
hands  the  Boycott.  A  strike  persisted  in 
after  an  award  has  been  given  would  dry  up 
strike  contributions,  would  paralyze  charity 
and  cut  down  credit.  On  the  whole,  the  Min- 
imum Wage  bill  is  a  ma.ximum  stride  tOAvard 
industrial  peace. 

THE  "condition  OF  THE  PEOPLE"  QUESTION 

The  indirect  consequences  of  the  IMinimum 
Wage  bill  are  even  greater  than  any  resulting 
from  its  provisions.  The  miners,  after  all, 
are  but  a  million  men  and  boys.  There  are 
forty-five  millions  of  people  in  these  islands. 
The  Minimum  Wage  bill  affects  the  million 
directly  and  the  forty-five  million  indirectly. 
The  nation  has  entered  upon  a  new  path. 
And  the  first  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the 
new  departure  is  that  the  Condition  of  the 
People  Question  is  now  the  first  order  of  the 
day.  The  declaration  of  the  government  at 
the  close  of  a  brief  debate  on  Syndicalism  was 
perhaps  of  more  importance  than  even  the 
passing  of  the  Minimum  bill.  IVIr.  Ilobhouse 
said  there  was  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Sher- 
well  which  more  nearly  expressed  the  \iews  of 
the  government  than  the  motion  before  the 
House,  and  which  they  w^ould  be  much  more 
willing  to  accept.     This  amendment  read  : 

The  interests  of  the  state  and  of  social  order 
could  best  be  secured  by  immediate  consideration 
of  the  causes  of  the  unrest  now  and  lately  prevail- 
ing among  the  working  classes. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  went  on  to  say  that  other 
countries  had  already  caused  inquiry  to  be 
made.    He  continued: 

The  government  were  prepared  and  indeed  had 
begun  to  make  inquiry,  some  limited  inquiry,  as 
to  the  rise  in  prices  and  the  cost  of  living  in  this 
country;  but  he  thought  it  would  be  far  more  satis- 
factory to  get  a  far  wider  inquiry  than  that  which 
had  been  carried  out  in  other  countries,  and  the 
go\ernment  would  be  prepared  to  assent  to  some 


wider  inquiry  than  was  going  on  at  present.  If 
his  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Huddersfield  moved 
his  amendment  the  government  would  accept  it. 

"a  far  wider  inquiry" 

If  we  turn  to  Mr.  Sherwell  for  information 
as  to  the  scope  of  this  "far  wider  inquiry,"  he 
leaves  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  its  far-reaching 
scope.  Speaking  a  day  or  two  after  Mr.  Hob- 
house,  he  said: 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  Parlia- 
ment must  prepare  for  the  new  responsibilities 
which  the  needs  of  the  times  are  thrusting  upon  it, 
by  thoroughly  and  systematically  investigating  the 
conditions  of  social  and  national  life,  especially  in 
so  far  as  those  conditions  bear  upon  wages  and 
prices  and  upon  fluctuations  in  the  ?ost  of  living. 
That  will  show  us  the  way  to  remedies  that  cannot 
safely  be  sought  without  knowledge.  Mr.  Hob- 
house's  speech  encourages  me  in  the  hope  that 
Parliament  will  earnestly  address  itself  to  a"  thor- 
ough and  far-reaching  investigation  of  the  condi- 
tions of  life  for  the  people. 

I  suppose  this  means  a  Royal  Commission, 
with  a  wide  mandate.  A  series  of  small  sub- 
commissions,  each  charged  with  one  branch 
of  the  inquiry,  would  enable  the  work  to  be 
carried  through  with  celerity.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  the  Condition  of  the  People  Commis- 
sion will  not  be  like  the  Divorce  Commission, 
which,  after  taking  twelve  months  to  collect 
evidence,  is  apparently  taking  another  twelve 
months  in  which  to  make  up  its  mind.  Mr, 
Asquith  is,  however,  not  satisfied  that  a 
Royal   Commission   will   answer. 

LOOKING   FURTHER   AFIELD 

The  effect  of  the  pacific  settlement  of  the 
minimum  wages  question  in  Britain  is  likely 
to  be  felt  far  and  wide  throughout  the  world. 
For,  as  Lowell  sang, — 

When  a  deed  is  done  for  Freedom,  through  the 

broad  earth's  aching  breast 
Runs  a  thrill  of  joy  prophetic,  trembling  on  from 

east  to  west. 
Through  the  walls  of  hut  and  palace  shoots  the 

instantaneous  throe 
When  the  travail  of  the  Ages  wrings  earth's  sys- 
tems to  and  fro. 
At  the  birth  of  each  new  era,  with  a  recognizing 

start 
Nation  wildly  looks  at  nation  standing  with  mute 

lips  apart, 
And   glad   Truth's  yet   mightier   man-child   leaps 

beneath  the  Future's  heart. 

When  the  Minimum  bill  was  passing  a 
Scandinavian  observer  in  the  Lobby  said: 
"  This  is  the  greatest  event  that  has  happened 
since  the  French  Revolution."  And  a  \ision 
of  a  new  Heaven  and  a  new  earth  has  un- 
doubtedly begun  to  dawn  on  many  darkened 
eyes  all  over  the  world. 
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CANDIDATES  AND   POLICIES    DISCUSSED    IN 

THE    MAGAZINES 


IN  the  March  number  of  this  magazine 
attention  was  directed  to  the  treatment  of 
current  politics  in  the  popular  American 
monthlies.  The  more  recent  issues, — nota- 
bly those  for  May, — are  alive  to  what  is  going 
on  in  the  pre-nomination  campaign,  and  that 
large  portion  of  the  American  public  which 
depends  on  the  monthly  and  weekly  periodi- 
cals, rather  than  on  the  daily  newspapers,  for 
information  and  guidance  in  matters  political 
will  find  in  these  publications  articles  that 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  present  situation. 
The  most  comprehensive  attempt  to  in- 
form the  voter  on  the  equipment  of  the  sev- 
eral candidates  for  the  Presidency,  as  dis- 
closed by  their  records,  is  Editor  Ridgway's 
dispassionate  summary  in  Everybody's,  en- 
titled, "Weighing  the  Candidates."  Mr. 
Ridgway's  prefatory  confession  of  his  politi- 
cal faith  is  so  terse,  direct,  ingenuous,  and 
withal  so  characteristic  that  it  is  well  worth 
quoting. 

I  call  myself  a  Republican  progressive.  I 
wanted  Hughes  four  years  ago,  and  strongly  re- 
sented Roosevelt's  steam-roller  for  Taft,  but  voted 
for  Taft.  Said  I  would  not  again  if  he  did  not 
revise  the  tariff  downward.  He  didn't.  I  vote  in 
New  Jersey.  Voted  for  Wilson.  Glad  of  it.  Do 
not  believe  in  sacrificing  state  or  country  for  party. 
Do  not  believe  a  man  should  be  nominated  for  a 
second  term  unless  the  first  term  has  made  good. 
I  believe  in  careful  experiments  in  so-called  popular 
government.  Do  not  believe  in  recall  of  judicial 
decisions.  On  the  fence  as  to  the  recall  of  judges, 
and  Federal  and  high  state  officials.  Consider 
Roosevelt  the  most  remarkable  man  alive.  Have 
no  fear  of  third-term  bogy.  But  regret  Roose- 
velt's candidacy.  Believe  he  should  withdraw. 
Will  not  support  his  candidacy  for  the  Republican 
nomination. 

There  you  have  my  prejudices,  if  they  are  preju- 
dices. 

Mr.  Ridgway  makes  this  candid  statement 
of  his  beliefs  in  order  that  his  readers  may 
have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  personal 
equation  involved  in  his  attempt  to  summar- 
ize not  only  the  achievements  of  each  candi- 
date, but  what  is  said  in  his  disparagement. 
He  has  undertaken,  as  he  says,  to  photograph 
each  candidate's  features  and  color  with  a 
fidelity  of  a  kincmacolor  camera.     Mr.  Ridg- 


way merely  asks  his  readers  to  read  without 
prejudice  as  he  has  tried  to  write  without  it, 
and  so  far  as  it  is  humanly  possible  for  a 
writer  to  divest  himself  of  prejudice,  we  be- 
lieve it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  Mr. 
Ridgway  has  done  this.  He  has  made,  it 
seems  to  us,  a  very  fair  presentation  of  the 
records  of  all  the  leading  candidates  now  be- 
fore the  country,  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic, and  has  summed  up  the  most  effective 
points  that  are  made  by  their  opponents. 

Something  similar  is  undertaken  by  the 
World's  Work,  in  presenting,  in  parallel 
columns,  the  personal  platforms  of  Taft, 
Roosevelt,  Wilson,  and  Harmon,  as  made 
known  by  utterances  of  these  candidates  on 
various  occasions. 

Shall  President  Taft  be  Renominated? 

By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  space  in 
the  magazines  is  naturally  devoted  to  the 
claims  of  President  Taft  for  renomination. 
An  elaborate  article  on  "The  Forces  Behind 
Taft"  is  contributed  to  the  May  McClure's 
by  George  Kibbe  Turner  and  Arthur  Wallace 
Dunn.  The  article  is  prefaced  by  this  signifi- 
cant editorial  note:  "From  all  present  indi- 
cations an  actual  voting  majority  of  President 
Taft's  party  does  not  want  him  renominated. 
Taft  will  almost  certainly  be  renominated;  he 
may  be  reelected.  The  following  article  aims 
to  explain  this  apparent  impossibility  and  to 
show  the  master  manipulators  who  are  fram- 
ing Taft's  campaign,  and  his  appeal  to  the 
support  of  the  gigantic  forces  of  con- 
servatism which  have,  in  the  past,  aided  our 
Presidents." 

The  writers  begin  with  the  declaration  that 
in  1908  Xaft  was  elected  solely  because  he 
was  believed  to  represent  Roosevelt,  and 
Roosevelt,  to  the  American  public,  repre- 
sented the  great  popular  cause— the  individ- 
ual against  the  corporation,  the  progressive 
against  the  conservative.  If  President  Taft 
is  renominated  and  reelected,  it  will  be 
because  he  represents  exactly  the  oppo- 
site forces  in  the  country  to  those  he  was 
thought  to  represent  in  190S.     "Four  years 
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ago  the  general  public  was  behind  him; 
to-day  the  corporation  is  behind  him,  and  the 
general  public  against  him." 

This  brief  extract  gives  the  point  of  view  of 
the  entire  article,  which  is  fourteen  pages  in 
length  and  cannot  here  be  quoted  in  extenso. 
In  their  opening  historical  survey  the  writers 
emphasize  the  point  that  the  corporation 
influence  in  the  United  States  never  lost  con- 
trol of  the  Presidency  until  the  election  of 
Roosevelt.  Elihu  Root  and  William  H. 
Taft  Were  both  members  of  Roosevelt's  cab- 
inet. "They  seemed  to  Roosevelt  the  most 
remarkable  political  minds  he  knew,  and  he 
wanted  one  of  them  to  succeed  him.  Root, 
the  acutest  mind,  was  impossible.  He  had 
for  years,  as  a  la\\yer,  been  one  of  the  most 
valuable  instruments  of  the  corporations  in 
America.  Taft  was  finally  nominated,  and 
the  country  elected  him  in  the  behalf  that  he 
was  Roosevelt.  They  had  no  other  way, 
under  our  present  party  division,  to  estimate 
him  on  the  main  matter  of  political  impor- 
tance. They  knew  nothing  about  him  really; 
neither  did  Roosevelt.  All  he  had  observed 
was  the  action  of  a  big,  sedentary  mind  work- 
ing along,  day  by  day,  on  the  intellectual 
problems  brought  to  it — an  operation  as  dis- 
passionate and  accurate  as  the  ticking  of  an 
excellent  clock." 

The  article  proceeds  to  relate  the  history  of 
the  split  between  the  administration  and  the 
progressive  wing  of  the  Republican  party  on 
the  tariff  issue  and  other  questions,  and  de- 
scribes the  President's  campaign  for  renomi- 
nation  with  special  reference  to  the  em- 
ployment of  patronage  machinery  throughout 
the  South.  One  thing  upon  which  the  writ- 
ers of  this  article  believe  the  Taft  managers 
are  counting  as  a  great  force  in  the  Presi- 
dent's reelection  is  the  present  active  work  of 
Wall  Street  in  the  Democratic  party.  The 
Taft  managers,  it  is  said,  believe  that  Wall 
Street  will  certainly  hunt  down  and  destroy 
any  anti-corporation  candidate  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party  before  he  can  be  nominated.  The 
party  of  the  corporations  is  just  now  center- 
ing all  its  powers  upon  the  destruction  of 
Woodrow  Wilson.  In  the  meantime,  the 
corporation  candidates  of  States  and  section 
have  been  brought  up  to  split  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Democratic  convention  and  make 
Wilson's  nomination  impossible.  It  is  felt 
by  the  Taft  managers,  according  to  Mr. 
Turner  and  Mr.  Dunn,  that  in  removing 
Wilson  from  the  race  Wall  Street  will  remove 
the  one  possible  man  in  the  Democratic  party 
upon  whom  the  party  of  individual  rights  can 
concentrate  its  vote.    Without  such  a  candi- 


date in  the  field  on  the  Democratic  side,  it  is 
believed  that  Taft  can  be  reelected. 

One  of  the  monthly  magazine  articles 
which  is  almost  certain  to  be  employed  as 
campaign  material  by  the  Democrats,  in  the 
event  of  the  President's  renomination,  is  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  Amos  Pinchot  to  Pearson's 
Magazine  for  May.  This  is  a  review  of  the 
incidents  in  the  Alaska  situation  during  the 
first  half  of  Mr.  Taft's  administration.  The 
writer  acted  as  an  attorney  in  an  advisory 
capacity  during  different  phases  of  the  Alaska 
controversy.  He  asserts  that  his  principal 
interest  in  the  matter  has  been  that  of  a 
lawyer  who  has  followed  a  case  in  which  he 
happens  to  have  a  deep  personal  interest, 
which  he  believes  should  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  at  this  particular 
time.  He  states  that  the  text  of  the  article 
has  been  carefully  passed  upon  by  other 
persons  competent  to  testify  to  its  accuracy. 
Every  statement  of  fact  in  the  article  he 
declares,  is  a  matter  of  record  and  may  be 
checked  up  by  any  one  who  cares  to  consult 
the  documents  in  the  case.  He  further  states 
that  the  article  has  been  refused  by  a  large 
number  of  magazines  on  the  general  ground 
that  it  reflects  upon  the  integrity  of  the 
President.  A  great  part  of  the  material  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Pinchot's  article  was  disclosed 
during  the  Ballinger  investigation. 

A  Plea  for  the  President 

The  preponderance  of  magazine  articles  is 
decidedly  anti-Taft.  It  is  a  relief,  therefore, 
to  find  at  least  one  editor  whose  sympathies 
are  frankly  with  the  administration.  Mr. 
Joe  Mitchell  Chappie  of  the  National  Maga- 
zine (Boston)  comes  to  the  rescue  in  the  A()ril 
number  of  his  magazine.  To  him  William 
Howard  Taft  appears  as  the  man  of  the  hour, 
"moving  surely  and  firmly  in  meeting  an 
issue  of  more  crucial  moment  to  the  goxern- 
ment  than  that  that  characterized  the  sound 
money  campaign  of  1896." 

With  all  the  strength  within  him,  without 
equivocation,  William  Howard  Taft  has  taken  up 
the  gauntlet  for  sound  constitutional  government. 
His  reply  to  the  challenge  of  his  predecessor  has 
defined  an  unmistakable  issue  of  the  campaign. 
President  Taft  insists  that  to  destroy  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  judiciary  is  to  take  away  the  key- 
stone from  the  arch  of  free  government.  He  has 
further  insisted  that  irresponsible  assaults  upon 
the  judiciary  are  a  serious  menace  to  enduring 
government,  that  they  launch  a  rudderless  ship 
of  state  on  a  sea  of  troubles.  To  deny  that  the 
people  have  ruled,  he  insists,  is  a  reflection  on  our 
form  of  government,  the  pole  star  of  which  always 
has  been,  and  al\va%'s  will  be,  tlie  will  of  the  people. 
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The  cumulative  force  and  experience  furnished 
by  the  public  career  of  President  Taft  inspire  a 
confidence  in  his  leadership  that  was  not  felt  in  the 
early  days  of  his  administration.  Responsibilities 
often  make  the  man,  and  the  characteristic  trait 
of  William  Howard  Taft  has  been  ultimately  to 
secure  results  which  are  permanent  and  enduring, 
inspired  by  a  spirit  of  broad-mindedness  and  fair 
play.  He  has  patiently  met  the  assaults  from  in- 
side as  well  as  outside  his  ])arty  ranks.  The  un- 
swerving manner  in  which  he  confronted  the  tariff 
upheaval  and  }>ushed  forward  relentlessly  for  regu- 
lative and  restrictive  laws,  safeguarding  the  inter- 
ests of  all  the  people,  irrespective  of  wealth  or  any 
other  conditions,  lias  back  of  it  motives  of  real 
jxit  riot  ism. 

Thoroughly  aroused,  he  has  entercfl  the  cam- 
paign of  1912  with  the  purjiose  of  conserving  the 
results  of  progressive  legislation.  His  record  as  an 
executive  has  impelled  fair-minded  people  to  feel 
that  meritorious  work  deserves  recognition  by 
reelection,  according  to  the  party  traditions  of  the 
country.  Indifferent  as  to  the  exploitation  of  per- 
sonal power  or  leadership,  and  with  his  mind  and 
energy  centered  upon  the  fundamental  principles 
of  government,  he  has  loomed  up  as  a  champion  of 
sound  principles  and  a  leader  to  be  trusted.  Con- 
sistent, fair  and  judicial,  he  has  never  allowed  the 
popular  favor  of  the  hour  to  sway  him  from  the  con- 
victions that  inherently  find  expression  in  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  to-day,  as  in  other  days  when 
the  insidious  impulses  were  met  and  checked  in 
electoral  combat. 

Taft-Roosevelt  Relations 

In  the  American  Magazine  for  May,  Mr. 
William  Allen  White  gives  his  version  of 
the  facts  and  tendencies  that  led  to  the  strain- 
ing of  the  relations  between  President  Taft 
and  ex-President  Roosevelt,  culminating  in 
the  open  break.  Mr.  White  emphasizes,  in 
the  opening  paragraph  of  his  article,  the 
proneness  of  men  to  admire  in  others  that 
they  do  not  themselves  possess.  This  human 
characteristic  is  frequently  the  basis  of  friend- 
ships between  so-called  opposites.  In  Mr. 
White's  opinion,  this  was  the  basis  of  the  long 
friendship  that  existed  between  William  H. 
Taft  and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  As  Mr.  White 
points  out,  the  qualities  that  each  possesses 
as  a  man  and  a  citizen  are  praiseworthy. 

Mr.  Taft's  caution,  his  judicial  indecision,  his 
habit  of  waiting  until  the  last  bit  of  testimony  is 
before  him,  in  forming  his  opinions,  and  his  insist- 
ence upon  applying  rule  and  precedent  to  all  his 
important  transactions,  are  as  excellent  human 
qualities  as  arc  Mr.  Roosevelt's  intuitive  way  of 
taking  short  cuts  to  his  decisions,  and  his  insistence 
upon  applying  moral  standards  rather  than  those 
of  rule  and  precedent  in  reaching  his  conclusions. 

It  is  entirely  possible  for  men  of  these 
different  temperaments  to  do  a  personally 
great  team  work  together,  and  in  small  mat- 
ters these  contrasting  traits  are  lost  sight  of. 


It  is  only  when  men  of  these  opposite  traits 
find  themselves  opposed  to  each  other  in  the 
leadership  of  men  in  a  large  way  that  the 
differences  become  serious.  Then  their  op- 
posing points  of  view  divide  their  powers  into 
factions  and  parties,  and  this,  according  to 
Mr.  White,  is  what  has  happened  in  the 
United  States  within  the  four  years  last  i)ast. 
Mr.  White  recalls  the  familiar  facts  that 
when  he  was  nominated  for  the  presidency, 
Mr.  Taft  was  accepted  by  the  i)rogressive 
wing  of  his  party  as  a  i)rogressive  Republican.. 
It  was  Roosevelt  who  persuaded  the  j)arty 
that  Taft  was  a  progressive,  and  the  party 
took  Mr.  Taft  U[)on  Roosevelt's  indorsement. 
In  Mr.  White's  opinion  an  obligation  rested 
upon  Mr.  Taft  to  redeem  Mr.  Roosevelt's 


^^^^j/%^z:_ 


THEN    AND    NOW  ! 
Prom  the  Inter  Ocean  (Chicago) 

pledge  when  he  went  to  the  White  House. 
But  that  Mr.  Taft  himself  realized  that  obli- 
gation is  made  clear  by  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  the  editor  of  Collier's  Weekly  just 
after  his  nomination  by  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention.   In  that  letter  he  said: 

It  is  easier  since  we  had  Lincoln  than  it  was  be- 
fore to  be  a  good  President.  He  .set  a  standard.  It 
remained  for  Roose\clt  to  pro\e  how  the  people 
will  respond  to  a  strong  and  true  leadership,  when 
the  hour  has  come  for  great  reforms.  The  policies 
which  he  inaugurated  must  be  continued  and  de- 
veloped. They  are  right  and  they  arc  the  policies 
of  the  people.  For  that  reason  his  successor  may 
well  disregard  any  charge  of  lack  of  originality,  if  he 
does  not  make  an  entirely  new  program  of  his  own. 

Thus  President  Taft  acknowledged  that  he 
was  nominated  by  a  party  pledged  to  con- 
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tinue  the  so-called  Roosevelt  policies.  As 
to  the  general  understanding  that  in  con- 
tinuing the  Roosevelt  policies  the  new  Presi- 
dent would  retain  such  members  of  the  Roose- 
velt cabinet  as  desired  to  stay,  the  public, 
of  course,  has  no  direct  knowledge.  Mr. 
White,  however,  affirms  that  President 
Roosevelt,  at  least,  shared  the  general  under- 
standing. In  the  case  of  one  department,  that 
of  the  Interior,  the  administration  became 
unmistakably  aligned  against  the  Roosevelt 
policies,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that 
when  this  led  to  the  distrust  of  the  country, 
the  President  stood  by  his  Secretary  and  kept 
him  in  'the  cabinet.  Commenting  on  this 
attitude,  Mr.  White  says: 

Loyalty  is  a  most  necessary  virtue.  But  a  certain 
discernment  in  placing  one's  loyalty  would  seem 
to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  in  a  statesman  or  even  in 
a  private  citizen.  It  might  be  shown  without 
trouble  that  President  Taft  owed  as  much  to 
Roosevelt  and  the  American  people  as  he  owed  to 
Ballinger  and  his  former  clients. 

After  the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill,  in  1909, 
President  Taft's  administration  became  defi- 
nitely set  in  a  reactionary  course.  Within  a 
year  patronage  was  being  withheld  from  the 
progressives  and  the  President  undertook  to 
read  them  out  of  the  party.  This  reactionary 
tendency,  in  Mr.  White's  view,  was  not  set 
by  conscious  purpose;  it  was  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  the  President's  character,  "the 
reaction  upon  policies  of  the  temperament  of 
the  man  who  sticks  to  the  facts,  sees  no 
visions,  reckons  only  in  the  powers  that  be, 
dislikes  pioneering,  chooses  the  soft  way  out  of 
difficulties,  and  trusts  in  material  rather  than 
in  spiritual  forces  to  aid  him  in  the  extrem- 
ity." President  Taft  desired  then,  as  now, 
to  be  counted  among  the  progressives.  "He 
would  like  to  go  ahead,  but  desires  to  go  de- 
cently and  in  order  with  the  whole  body  of 
the  troop  and  without  missing  a  meal  or  los- 
ing much  sleep  on  the  journey;  that  means 
that  he  won't  get  far." 

The  widening  of  the  breach  continued.  Col- 
onel Roosevelt,  after  his  return  from  Africa, 
believed  that  some  things  in  the  country  were 
going  wrong,  and  had  definite  convictions  as 
to  the  proper  way  to  set  them  right.  He  had 
no  way  of  getting  his  convictions  before  Presi- 
dent Taft,  and  he,  therefore,  had  only  two 
courses  left — to  sit  silently  by  and  see  things 
going  wrong,  or  to  take  his  convictions  to  the 
people. 

To  say  nothing  would  have  been  loyal  to  the 
President.  To  speak  out  was  loyalty  to  his  coun- 
try-men.    \\'hat  else  could  he  do?  He  could  not  fit 


his  convictions  to  the  President's  course.  He 
could  not  discuss  these  matters  with  the  President, 
except  as  an  unbidden  guest  to  the  White  House. 
So  he  talked  to  the  public,  and  men  said  he  was 
treating  his  old  friend  badly.  Yet  if  there  was  any 
obligation  of  friendship  upon  either  side,  any  bur- 
den of  gratitude  upon  Taft  or  Roosevelt,  any  pull 
of  old  relations  that  should  tug  at  the  conscience 
of  either,  the  obligation  or  burden  or  tug  should  be 
upon  Taft.  For  he  was  the  beneficiary  of  whateven 
favors  flowed  from  their  relations.  Yet  he  could 
not  rise  to  admit  it.  He  was  and  is  bound  by  all 
the  chains  of  a  lifetime  of  easy-going  habit  to  let 
things  go  so  long  as  they  do  not  involve  official 
facts  that  call  for  immediate  perfunctory  pro- 
scribed action. 

Roosevelt  and  His  Times 

The  Atlantic  Monthly's  recent  appraisal  of 
President  Taft  was  noted  briefly  in  our 
March  number.  In  the  May  Atlantic  the  edi- 
tor, Mr.  Ellery  Sedgwick,  contributes  a  five- 
page  review  of  ex-President  Roosevelt's  career. 
In  Mr.  Sedgwick's  opinion,  the  troubled  pe- 
riod through  which  we  are  still  passing  will 
be  ranked  as  one  of  the  four  critical  epochs 
of  American  history.  First  came  the  struggle 
for  self-government;  next,  the  uneasy  recon- 
cilement of  the  Republic  with  political  democ- 
racy; third,  the  death  grapple  with  slavery; 
and  fourth,  the  battle  for  a  completer  social 
and  economic  freedom,  the  outcome  of  which 
no  man  can  now  foretell.  To  the  future  his- 
torian, Mr.  Sedgwick  thinks,  it  will  be  ob^dous 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  fortunate  in  the  times 


"his  master's  voice" 
From  Collier's  (New  York) 
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in  which  he  lived.     Within  the  last  decade   their  sins  into  the  shade?    Is  it  not  fairer  that  our 
and  a  half  a  new  social  ideal  has  come  into    gratitude  should  lead  us  to  a  larger  charity? 

In  his  concluding  paragraphs,  Mr.  Sedg- 
wick forecasts  the  verdict  of  posterity  on 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  public  record: 


its  own. 

This  quickened  atmosphere  of  public  life  was  the 
living  breath  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  nostrils.  It  was 
not  a  rarefied  atmosphere.  No  close,  hard  thinking 
was  demanded  of  an  executive;  no  midnight  oil  and 
columned  figures.  The  nation  was  rich  and  could 
afford  to  waste  its  money.  It  did  not  want  re- 
trenchment or  economy.  With  a  longing  as 
pathetic  as  that  of  the  French  for  their  mythical 
equality  of  a  hundred  years  before,  Americans  felt 
a  vague  passion  for  a  new  righteousness.  What 
the  public  wanted,  with  its  democratic  demand  for 
personality,  was  to  see  its  new  ideal  take  human 
shape,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  not  unwilling  to  sit 
for  its  photograph. 

Thus  it  has  come  about  that  to  many  mil- 
lions of  his  fellow  countrymen  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, "if  not  the  Sir  Galahad  of  politics,  has, 
at  least,  sought  the  grail."  This  modern  hero 
has  been  by  no  means  free  from  error,  in  Mr. 
Sedgwick's  opinion;  but  how  many,  he  asks, 
of  the  leaders  of  history  have  lived  the  blame- 
less life? 

Because  a  man  by  great  and  signal  service  to  his 
fellows  has  raised  himself  to  eminence,  shall  we 
judge  his  defects  more  harshly  than  we  judge  the 
errors  of  those  who  have  done  nothing  to  throw 


The  best  that  a  man  does  is  his  monument,  and 
our  children's  children  will  look  back  on  Mr. 
Roosevelt  not  without  gratitude.  In  their  school- 
books  they  will  study  how  Mark  Hanna  closed 
one  era,  and  how  a  new  and  better  opened  with 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  They  will  remember  that 
the  love  of  money  which  defiled  so  many  of  his 
contemporaries  left  him  untouched.  They  will  be 
taught  that,  with  a  frail  body  and  with  no  special 
gifts  of  intellect,  he  became  the  rugged  and  im- 
pressive figure  of  his  time.  They  will  mark  how, 
born  to  ease  and  a  pleasant  life,  he  sympathized 
with  the  unfortunate  and  fought  their  battles 
against  prejudice  and  inequality.  They  will  read 
how  he  lived  and  preached  a  clean  and  wholesome 
life.   Surely,  these  are  lessons  good  for  boys  to  learn. 

As  I  write  there  comes  into  my  mind  the  figure 
of  a  workingman.  Some  years  ago  I  saw  him, 
seated  in  front  of  me  in  a  trolley-car.  The  creases 
in  his  red  neck  and  wrinkled  face  were  soiled  with 
sweat  and  dirt,  and  in  his  hand  he  held  a  news- 
paper close  to  his  eyes  as  though  the  look  of  print 
puzzled  them,  while  with  a  grimy  forefinger  I  saw 
him  trace,  line  by  line,  as  his  lips  murmured  the 
unaccustomed  syllables,  the  words  of  one  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  exhortations  to  be  decent,  to  live 
clean,  to  play  the  game  hard.  That  is  the  picture 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  achievements. 


DO   THE   COURTS  STAND    IN   THE  WAY 

OF   PROGRESS? 


MAYOR  GAYNOR,  of  New  York  City, 
who  was  for  si.xteen  years  a  justice  of 
the  New  York  State  Supreme  Court,  contrib- 
utes to  Bench  and  Bar  an  article  analyzing  the 
relation  of  the  courts  to  legislation  and  com- 
menting incidentally  on  the  "recall"  of  judi- 
cial decisions.  He  shows,  in  fact,  how  certain 
decisions  have  been  "recalled"  by  the  people 
through  constitutional  amendment.  He  as- 
serts that  the  courts  have  frequently  stood  in 
the  way  of  social  and  economic  progress : 

In  all  ages,  and  pretty  much  everywhere,  the 
courts  have  tried  to  apply  their  legal  rules  of  thumb 
to  social,  commercial  and  economic  matters,  always 
with  signal  failure,  and  generally  with  injury  to 
industry,  commerce  and  the  social  good. 

Nothing  is  more  distressing  than  to  see  a  bench 
of  judges,  old  men  as  a  rule,  set  themselves  against 
the  manifest  and  enlightened  will  of  the  community 
in  matters  of  social,  economic  or  commerical  prog- 
ress. The  same  is  true  in  matters  of  morals  and 
religious  growth  also.  Jesus,  Socrates  and  many 
who  came  after  them,  age  after  age,  fell  victims  to 
judicial  narrowmindetlness.  But  the  adverse 
decisions  of  courts   ha^•e   not   been  able   to  stop 


human  progress.  Sometimes  they  baffle  it  for  the 
time  being.  Sometimes,  by  creating  exasperation 
in  the  intelligent  mind,  they  accelerate  it.  Not  to 
quote  other  instances,  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  remanding  the  negro  boy 
Dred  Scott  back  into  human  slavery  only  hastened 
the  coming  liberation  of  the  slave. 

Mayor  Gaynor  then  cites  certain  judicial 
decisions  in  New  York  which,  he  asserts, 
"were  planted  right  in  the  path  of  economic 
and  social  progress."  He  begins  with  the 
tenement-house  tobacco  case,  decided  by  the 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals  in  1885  (98  N.  Y. 
Reports,  page  98): 

Good  men  and  women  who  went  around  allevi- 
ating suffering  and  distress  in  poor  tenements  of  the 
overcrowded  districts  of  this  city  found  tobacco 
being  manufactured  into  its  various  products  in 
these  tenements.  They  found  little  children  born 
and  brought  up  there  in  the  unwholesome  fumes 
and  smells  of  tobacco.  They  applied  to  the  Legis- 
lature, and  had  a  law  passed  forbidding  the  manu- 
facture of  tobacco  in  such  tenements  for  the  future. 
The  court  hold  that  it  was  "unconstitutional"' — 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  constitution  of  this  State 
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permitted  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  in  poor  tene- 
ments, and  that  therefore  the  Legislature  could  not 
forbid  it.  They  professed  to  find  this  constitu- 
tional permission  latent  in  the  general  provision  in 
our  State  constitution  that  no  one  shall  "be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law." 

The  claim  that  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  in 
such  places  was  detrimental  to  health,  especially  to 
the  health  of  children,  and  might  therefore  be  pro- 
hibited by  the  Legislature,  received  short  shrift 
from  the  venerable  and  learned  judges.  They  set 
themselves  up  as  better  judges  of  the  question  of 
health  than  the  Legislature.  They  gave  to  this 
constitutional  guaranty  a  meaning  never  dreamed 
of  in  England,  from  which  we  took  it.  The  founda- 
tion of  it  is  in  Magna  Charta.  But  no  one  in 
England  up  to  this  hour  has  ever  imagined  that  it 
had  reference  to  anything  but  the  direct  taking  of  a 
man's  property — i.  e.,  of  his  chair,  of  his  cow,  of  his 
lot — or  the  direct  restraining  of  his  physical  liberty. 
Nor  did  it  occur  to  our  forefathers  when  they  took 
it  from  England  and  incorporated  it  into  those 
fundamental  instruments  of  government  in  this 
country.  State  and  national,  which  we  call  consti- 
tutions, that  any  meaning  would  ever  be  given  to  it 
except  that  which  it  then  had.  It  had  then  only 
a  direct  meaning  in  respect  of  the  taking  of  a  man's 
property  or  the  depriving  him  of  his  liberty.  More- 
over, it  was  a  check  on  the  executive  branch  of 
government  only  in  England,  and  not  on  the  legis- 
lative, and  it  was  put  into  our  constitutions  in  that 
sense. 

No  one  anticipated  that  it  would  e\'er  be  inter- 
preted as  a  check  on  legislative  ])()wer  also, 
although  that  interpretation  has  naturally  followed 
from  our  system  of  government.  But  the  carrying 
of  it  to  extremes  by  casuistry  is  another  thing. 
This  tobacco  case,  in  which  the  court  showed  so 
much  sensitiveness  for  the  rights  of  property  and 
liberty, and  so  little  for  physical,  mental  and  moral 
health,  was  the  final  and  full  outcome  of  a  course 
of  constitutional  exegesis  which  had  set  in  in  this 
country  not  many  years  before,  and  had  for  its 
object  to  embrace  in  the  said  constitutional  guar- 
anty every  legislative  enactment  which  by  its 
operation  might  indirectly  or  remotely  restrict  the 
use  of  property  or  liberty  in  its  widest  sense.  Its 
development  was  rapid,  and  finally  reached  that 
point  which  has  enabled  the  courts  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  measures  for  the  public  happiness,  welfare, 
morals  and  progress,  which  are  grown  common  all 
over  the  world,  and  finally  become  expressed  in 
statute  law  here. 

The  Mayor  then  reviews  New  York's  expe- 
rience with  bakeshop  regulation,  the  limiting 
of  hours  of  labor  for  women  in  factories,  and 
workm.en's  compensation.  The  attitude  of 
the  courts  toward  all  these  forms  of  legislation 
has  been  made  known  to  the  country  by 
Colonel  Roosevelt's  writings  and  speeches. 
In  conclusion  the  Mayor  says  of  American 
judges: 

They  do  not  seem  to  consider  who  is  to  protect 
us  against  them  in  their  judicial  legislation.  In  the 
cases  of  the  underground  bakeries,  the  manufac- 
ture of  tobacco  in  tenements,  the  working  of  women 
in  factories  at  night,  and  so  on,  was  not  the  Legisla- 
ture, representing  the  community,  as  fit,  at  least,  as 
any  judge,  or  a  bench  of  a  few  judges,  mere  mortals 


like  the  rest  of  us,  to  judge  of  the  wisdom  or 
advisability  |of  the  laws  passed,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  moral,  economic  and  social  welfare 
and  progress  of  society? 

A  Layman's  View 

Commenting  in  his  own  magazine  on 
the  Roosevelt  proposition  that  has  been 
discussed  as  the  recall  of  decisions,  Mr.  S.  S. 
McClure  restates  the  proposal  in  a  more  gen- 
eral way  as  follows :  American  courts  are  now 
the  judges  of  what  laws  American  legisla- 
tures may  or  may  not  pass  under  our  written 
constitutions.  The  people  of  a  State  should 
be  allowed  to  approve  or  disapprove  of  the 
decisions  of  their  own  courts,  when  these  de- 
cisions veto  the  acts  of  their  legislatures. 

Looking  at  this  matter  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  European  observer  this  must 
seem  an  extraordinary  campaign  issue  to  be 
projected  into  American  politics  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  twentieth  century.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  as  Mr.  McClure  points  out,  the  courts 
of  the  great  nations  of  Europe  have  no  such 
powers  as  these  to  take  away;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  for  many  years  past  the  pro- 
posal to  give  such  powers  to  the  courts  would 
have  been  considered  highly  reactionary  and 
undemocratic. 

It  is  first  cousin  to  blasphemy  in  the  United 
States,  as  every  political  campaign  loudly  testifies, 
to  assert  that  our  government  under  our  Constitu- 
tion  is  less  democratic  than  that  of  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  But  it  is  exactly  because 
our  system  of  checks  and  balances  so  interferes 
with  a  simple  and  direct  expression  of  the  majority 
opinion  that  one  country  after  another  has  taken 
it  up,  examined  it,  and  put  it  aside,  to  adopt  the 
direct  majority  rule  provided  for  in  the  parliamen- 
tary system  of  England. 

The  fact  is  that  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
world,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  are  discard- 
ing the  system  of  "checks  and  balances"  which 
constitutes  the  American  form  of  government. 
They  are  establishing  instead  the  English  plan, 
a  system  designed  to  register  simply  and  accurately 
the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  people.  And  in  do- 
ing this  they  are  in  many  ways  leaving  the  United 
States  behind  in  the  advance  of  democracy. 

In  England  this  matter  was  settled  more 
than  two  hundred  years  ago  in  the  great 
political  campaign  which  set  the  Stuarts  off 
the  throne  of  England.  Prior  to  the  revolu- 
tion of  1688  it  appears  that  the  English  courts 
claimed  and  sometimes  exercised  the  power 
to  annul  the  acts  of  Parliament ;  but  with  that 
revolution,  which  established  the  supremacy 
of  Parliament,  the  last  trace  of  the  judicial 
negative  disappeared.  Ever  since  that  time 
nobody  has  seriously  questioned  the  right  of 
the  British  Parliament  to  be  constitutional 
judge  of  its  own  powers. 
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CLARA   VIEBIG-A   DELINEATOR    OF    GERMAN 

PEASANT   LIFE 


DURING  the  past  twenty  years  a  number 
of  women  writers  have  come  to  the  front 
in  Germany.  Of  these  several  had  objects  to 
promote,  causes  to  further,  or  sex  problems 
to  discuss.  Comparatively  few  wrote  as 
artists;  and  thus  it  happens  that  only  three 
or  four  can  be  fairly  said  to  merit  serious  con- 
sideration from  the  purely  literary  point  of 
view.  Probably  the  most  widely  read  woman 
novelist  in  German-speaking  countries  to-day 
is  the  late  Baroness  von  Ebner  Eschenbach, 
her  Lotti  die  Uhrmacherin,  Das  Gemeinde 
Kind,  and  Genrebildcr  being,  perhaps,  first 
favorites.  Since  the  death  of  the  Baroness, 
the  most  prominent  two  German  authoresses 
are  Gabrielle  Renter  and  Clara  Viebig.  To 
the  former  "the  middle  class  is  anathema." 
In  most  of  her  novels  the  heroine  is  "  a  woman 
of  extreme  sensibility  who  is  cramped  by  her 
surroundings."  Her  trilogy,  Aus  Guter  Fam- 
ilie,  Ellen  von  der  Weiden,  and  Frau  Burger- 
lin,  treat  respectively  of  a  daughter,  a  wife, 
and  a  mother,  each  of  whom  "suffers  much 
from  uncongenial  circumstances."  Writing 
of  Clara  Viebig  in  the  Contemporary  Review, 
Florence  B.  Low,  some  of  whose  observations 
have  been  quoted  above,  says : 

In  no  way  is  Clara  Viebig  more  remarkable  than 
that,  unlike  her  sister  writers,  she  has  no  problem 
to  propound,  no  "axe  to  grind,"  no  cause  to  advo- 
cate; and  it  says  much  for  the  healthy  tone  of  pub- 
lic opinion  in  Germany  that  her  books  have  all 
gone  into  a  great  many  editions,  and  have  received 
the  highest  praise  from  both  the  critic  and  the  man 
in  the  street.  She  is  a  genuine  daughter  of  Ger- 
many, and  therein  the  patriotic  German  feels  it 
his  duty,  as  well  as  his  pleasure,  to  read  her  works, 
while  as  a  true  artist  she  needs  must  win  praise 
from  cultivated  critics  who  recognize  that  she  car- 
ries on  the  tradition  of  German  literary  art.  Clara 
Viebig  gives  us  the  peasant  as  he  really  is:  his 
dense  ignorance,  his  hard  struggle  with  a  soil  that 
\  ields  the  minimum  of  result  for  the  maximum  of 
labor,  his  wonderful  power  of  endurance,  the  in- 
Huencc  of  religion — the  district  is  Roman  Catholic 
— and  the  strength  of  human  love,  even  among  the 
roughest  and  most  brutal  of  beings. 

Born  in  the  Eifel  district,  her  girlhood  was 
spent  in  the  town  of  Dlisseldorf.  When  she 
was  eighteen  her  father  died,  and  she  went  to 
live  with  relatives  who  owned  large  estates  in 
Poland.  As  she  herself  writes :  "In  the  West 
and  in  the  East,  and  in  the  Lower  Rhine  dis- 
trict dwell  my  three  'loves.'  My  heart  be- 
longs to  each,  and  to  each  I  owe  much  happi- 
ness; but  my  highest  happiness  I  owe  to  my 
art."  Her  married  life  has  been  spent  in 
Berlin,  and  here  she  has  laid  the  scene  of  her 


novels — perhaps  her  finest — Das  tdgliche  Brod 
and  Finer  Mutter  Sohn.  The  former,  pub- 
lished in  1900,  made  the  name  of  the  au- 
thoress famous  throughout  Europe.  The 
book  deals  with  the  small  tradesman  and  the 
servant-girl  classes  of  Berlin,  and  may  be 
briefly  epitomized  as  follows: 

Mina,  a  fresh,  honest,  and  affectionate  peasant 
girl  goes  to  Berlin  in  the  expectation  that  her  uncle, 
who  has  been  regarded  by  her  parents  as  a  man  of 
importance  and  wealth,  will  do  great  things  for 
her.  It  turns  out  that  he  keeps  an  indifferent 
greengrocer's  shop,  and  her  aunt  a  registry  office. 
The  latter,  seeing  that  she  is  strong  and  indus- 
trious, employs  her  to  do  all  the  roughest,  hardest 
work  of  the  house.  We  are  shown  the  daily  strug- 
gle to  live  for  the  greengrocer  and  his  wife;  the 
petty  meannesses  of  the  inferior  shopkeepers;  the 
temptations  of  servant-girls  and  shop-girls;  the 
search  for  work  by  the  son,  Arthur,  feeble,  incapa- 
ble, but  not  yet  wicked.  Overworked,  underpaid, 
and  underfed,  her  long  life  one  round  of  toil  from 
morning  till  night,  Mina  turns  to  the  young  man 
Arthur,  who  has  shown  a  certain  liking  for  her, 
with  the  inevitable  results.  When  a  baby  girl  is 
born  Arthur  is  out  of  a  situation,  and  Mina  has 
been  obliged  to  give  up  her  place.  The  difficulties 
of  the  poor  unmarried  mother  have  never  been 
more  tellingly  given;  rejected  by  her  own  people, 
shamefully  deceived  by  the  man  whom  she  had 
trusted,  Mina  almost  determines  to  abandon  the 
little  girl  in  the  public  park,  but  when  for  the  first 
time  the  little  thing  cries  out  "Mam-ma"  her 
heart  fails  her.  She  resolves  with  that  direct,  sim- 
ple sense  of  what  is  right,  which  has  not  been  cor- 
rupted by  her  city  experiences,  that  the  father 
must  acknowledge  their  child,  and  she  takes  the 
little  girl  with  her  to  the  Reschkes'  shop. 

The  meeting  with  Arthur,  who  has  gone  to  help 
his  mother,  is  dramatically  told.  The  mother 
showers  abuse  on  the  girl,  but  Mina  remains  firm 
in  her  demand  that  Arthur  marry  her;  and  the 
latter,  at  last  aroused  to  some  sense  of  justice,  con- 
sents. Their  married  life  continues  the  struggle, 
for  Arthur  is  constantly  in  and  out  of  work,  and 
sometimes,  out  of  sheer  desperation,  he  ill-treats 
his  wife.  But  the  book  ends  on  a  note  of  hope: 
through  the  kindness  of  Mina's  old  employers  she 
and  her  husband  obtain  a  post  as  caretakers,  and 
their  daily  bread  seems  assured.  Into  her  heavily 
burdened  and  trouble-seared  soul  there  penetrates 
a  glimpse  of  the  Invisible;  on  Christmas  Eve  she 
vaguely  feels  the  presence  of  One  who  dwells  be- 
yond the  stars,  and  she  murmurs  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  She  will  teach  her  little  girl  to  pray.  "It 
is  good;  it  makes  one's  life  easier,"  she  says  as  she 
draws  the  child  toward  her. 

This  gifted  writer  has  published  two  very 
powerful  dramas  which  show  that  she  pos- 
sesses considerable  dramatic  talent — Die 
Bducrin  and  Das  Ictzte  Gliick. 

Only  mere  mention  can  be  made  of  her 
Das  Weiberdorf  (published  in  1900  and  now 
in  its  26th  edition),  Der  Kreuz  im  Venn,  and 
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the  two  historical  novels,  Die  Wacht  am  Rhein  writer's  genius.  Clara  Viebig,  whose  full 
and  Das  Schlafcnde  Heer,  which,  taken  to-  name  is  Cohn- Viebig,  is  in  her  fifty-third 
gether,    show   the    many-sidedness   of    this  year.     She  makes  her  home  in  Berlin. 


THE   NEW   NORMAL   COLLEGE    FOR   WOMEN 

IN    LEIPSIC 

ago.  Higher  education  for  women  was  un- 
known beyond  occasional  courses  in  modern 
languages,  literature  and  the  history  of  art  in 
young  ladies'  finishing  schools.  In  the  Gold- 
schmidt  Lyceum,  however,  scientific  lectures 
given  almost  exclusively  by  University  pro- 
fessors were  arranged  in  three  and  four  cycles 
for  women  of  riper  minds.  But  Frau  Dr. 
Goldschmidt  felt  that  the  lectures  must  be- 
come a  permanent  institution,  with  far  greater 
scope  and  much  stronger  organization  to 
supply  the  need  for  the  increased  demand 
made  by  civilization  on  the  mother  and  the 
teacher  who  sometimes  must  take  her  place. 
In  1874  Frau  Dr.  Goldschmidt  expressed  pub- 
licly this  great  aim  of  her  life,  and  decades  of 
unassuming  but  vigorous  efforts  have  passed 
by  before  the  \-enerable  lady  attained  her  end 
through  the  philanthropy  of  a  wealthy  Leipsic 
resident.  Last  autumn  the  new  High  School 
opened  its  first  term  with  a  number  of  lecturers 
among  whom  are  many  celebrated  in  their 
specialties.  The  college  owns  several  insti- 
tutes as  well  as  the  lecture  halls. 

A  particular  feature  is  the  Museum  of 
Methods  of  Instruction.  Every  new  idea  in 
pedagogy  is  here  examined  and  put  to  prac- 
tical test.  There  are  five  divisions:  (i)  Do- 
mestic Training,  (2)  Public  Playgrounds  and 
their  Care,  (3)  Benevolent  Institutions,  (4) 
Educational  institutions  with  particular  ob- 
jects, (5)  Societies  for  the  encouragement  of 
higher  ideals  or  instruction  among  the  lower 
classes.  The  Museum  hopes  to  embrace 
gradually  all  methods  available  for  modern 
instruction.  There  are  special  fields  for  prac- 
tical work  in  the  City  Home  for  Nurslings 
which  is  presided  over  by  the  Geheimen 
Sanitatsrat  Dr.  Taube,  and  in  the  public 
kindergarten  of  the  college,  which  has  been 
beautifully  decorated  by  Walther  Caspari  and 
his  sister,  the  representatives  in  Germany  of 
the  line  of  work  Elizabeth  Shippen  Green, 
Jessie  Will  cox  Smith  and  Rose  O'Neill  are  so 
brilliantly  following  in  America.  Herr  Dr. 
Priifer  ends  with  the  interesting  bit  of  news 
that  every  educated  woman  over  eighteen 
will  be  admitted  as  auditor  to  all  of  the  lec- 
tures and  practical  courses  of  the  college,  anc 
there  are  only  statutes  to  govern  admission  tc 


FRAU    HENRIETTA    GOLDSCHMIDT,    WHOSE    WORK     WAS 
THE    BASIS    FOR    THE    LEIPSIC    WOMAN's    COLLEGE 

FRIEDRICH  FROBEL  was  the  cham- 
pion of  the  idea  that  the  child's  educa- 
tion should  begin  in  the  cradle  and  that  the 
mother  should  be  the  first  teacher.  From  him 
Henrietta  Goldschmidt  caught  the  flame  of 
her  life's  enthusiasm — the  preparation  of 
girls  for  their  natural  mission  as  guardian  and 
instructress  of  the  next  generation. 

In  1871  Frau  Dr.  Goldschmidt  founded*  in 
Leipsic  the  Society  for  Family  and  Public 
Instruction.  Herr  Dr.  Johannes  Priifer  in  the 
Woche  (Berlin)  traces  the  development  of  the 
Frobel-Goldschmidt  idea  from  this  Society 
to  the  new  Normal  High  School  which  has 
just  been  opened  in  Leipsic  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Frau  Dr.  Goldschmidt,  now  an 
octogenarian,  and  under  Herr  Dr.  Priifer's 
legal  and  parliamentary  assistance  as  man- 
aging director.  The  first  society,  says  Herr 
Dr.  Priifer,  began  kindergarten  institutions 
for  the  poor,  founded  a  seminary  for  teachers 
of  kindergarten,  and  finally  a  lyceum  for 
ladies.  The  lyceum  was  then  something 
entirely  new  for  the  Germany  of  forty  years 
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the  final  examinations.  The  fees  for  the  term 
are  two  dollars  and  a  half  for  one  lecture  a 
week  and  three  dollars  and  a  half  for  a  lecture 
twice  a  week.  The  Board  of  Directors  con- 
sists of  Frau  Dr.  Henriette  Goldschmidt, 
Herr  Dr.  Prufer  as  Managing  Director,  Frau- 
lein  Dr.  Gosche,  Frau  Clara  von  Hagenow, 
Frau  Senatsprasident  von  Pelargus,  and  Dr. 
Doren  and  Dr.  Biermann,  both  professors  at 
the  University  of  Leipsic. 

Though  a  late  comer  in  this  field  that  we 
Americans  have  carried  to  the  highest  perfec- 
tion, it  is  instructive  to  note  that  our  sister 
college  in  the  Vaterland  has  outstripped  us  in 
generosity  and  liberality  of  outlook  in  two 


points :  in  the  nominal  fees  and  in  the  admis- 
sion conditions  which  will  enable  a  great  num- 
ber of  young  women  to  cultivate  a  genuine 
talent  for  training  children  without  requiring 
of  them  a  superfluous  knowledge  of  calculus 
or  even  of  physics.  Many  feminine  minds 
that  are  lightning  quick  to  find  the  path  to  a 
baby's  needs  in  his  first  gropings  after  con- 
sciousness have  unconfessed  and  mortifying 
difficulties  with  compound  fractions  and 
Latin  grammar.  The  donor  of  the  funds  for 
the  college  has  preferred  to  remain  nameless, 
which  fact  may  perhaps  contain  a  seed  of 
high  wisdom  and  good  taste  for  our  American 
philanthropists  as  well. 


RUSSIAN  MUSIC  AND  TOLSTOY'S  VIEWS 

ABOUT  IT 


COMPARED  with  that  of  other  nations, 
Russian  music  has  but  a  short  history, 
yet  the  claim  has  been  made  for  it  that  "it 
depicts  the  true  type  of  a  Slav,  the  melan- 
choly, simple,  and  hospitable  mujik,  with 
more  fullness  of  color  and  virility  than,  for 
instance,  the  German  or  Italian- compositions 
depict  the  representative  types  of  those  na- 
tions." This  view  is  expressed  by  Mr.  Ivan 
Narodny  in  Musical  America.    In  his  opinion, 

Russian  music  as  a  whole  is  a  true  mirror  of  the 
Slavic  racial  character,  its  life,  passion,  gloom, 
struggle,  despair  and  agony.  One  can  almost  see 
in  its  turbulent  or  lugubrious  chords  the  rich  colors 
of  the  Byzantine  style,  the  half  Oriental  atmos- 
phere that  surrounds  everything  with  a  romantic 
halo,  gloomy  prisons,  wild  mountains,  wide  steppes, 
luxurious  palaces  and  churches,  idyllic  villages  and 
the  lonely  penal  colonies  of  Siberia.  It  really  visual- 
izes the  life  of  the  empire  of  the  Czar  with  a  mar- 
velous power. 

To  the  average  West-European,  Russian 
music  "sounds  sometimes  too  realistic,  some- 
times too  gay,  sometimes  too  symbolistic, 
sometimes  too  sad,  and  is  often  lacking  in 
unity  and  technic."  But  that  is  the  ver)- 
nature  of  the  Russian  mind  and  emotions. 

Every  Russian  artist,  be  he  a  composer,  writer 
or  painter,  hates  to  become  artificial  and  intention- 
ally puts  in  his  creation  all  the  naivete  and  inspira- 
tion of  his  race  without  polishing  it  too  much.  One 
can  see  this  so  distinctly  in  most  of  Tschaikowsky's 
symphonies,  in  the  songs  of  Moussorgsky  and  in 
his  opera,  "Boris  Godunow." 

On  the  other  hand,  Russian  music,  more  than 
any  other  of  its  arts,  expresses  the  peculiar  tem- 
perament of  the  nation,  which  is  just  as  restless 
and  unbalanced  as  its  life.  A  Russian  emotion 
is  stirred  only  when  it  is  gripped  with  something 
extreme,  be  it  too  sad  or  too  gay,  too  glaring  or 


too  somber,  so  that  everything  must  express  pathos 
and  joy  to  the  very  limits.  The  most  typical  in 
this  respect  are  probably  Rubinstein  and  Tschai- 
kowsky,  the  one  more  Oriental,  the  other  more 
Slavic. 

Mr.  Narodny,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit 
to  Yasnaya  Polyana,  once  heard  a  discussion 
between  Tolstoy  and  Rimsky-Korsakow  con- 
cerning the  compositions  of  Rubinstein  and 
Tschaikowsky  who  had  been  guests  of  Tol- 
stoy. Tolstoy  had  asked  Rimsky-Korsakow's 
opinion  of  the  two  composers  in  question. 
The  conversation  which  ensued  was  in  sub- 
stance as  follows: 

"I  look  at  them  as  introducers  of  Orientalism 
into  our  music,"  said  the  great  composer.     "We 
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A    CARTOON    OF   HIMSELF    BY   MODEST    PETROVITCH 

MOUSSORGSKV 

("What  Shakespeare  was  in  dramatic  poetry,   that  was 

Moussorgsky  in  vocal  music,"  says  Claude  Debussy) 
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are  a  semi-Oriental  race,  a  bridge  between  the 
West  and  the  East,  and  I  think  they  are  our  pio- 
neers in  representing  that  peculiarity.  But  do 
you  know  anything  of  Modest  Petrovich  Moussorg- 
sky,  who  did  in  music  what  Shakespeare  did  in 
dramatic  poetry?    He  is  a  real  giant." 

"  I  am  surprised  to  hear  it,"  replied  Tolstoy.  "He 
played  some  of  his  songs  to  me,  but  they  seemed 
rather  primitive  and  too  realistic." 

"Well,  that's  his  power,"  said  Rimsky-Korsa- 
kow.  "He  is  a  great  self-made  man  and  will  be 
appreciated  only  in  the  future.  The  trouble  with 
him  is  that  he  created  his  music  two  hundred  years 
ahead  of  his  time." 

"But  we  were  speaking  of  Rubinstein  and 
Tschaikowsky,"  interrupted  Tolstoy.  "I  like 
them  both  in  their  ways,  but  for  some  reason  I 
prefer  Rubinstein.  Tschaikowsky's  melancholy  is 
often  terrific  and  makes  me  hate  myself." 

"  I  thought  you  were  fond  of  tragedy." 

"Not  in  music,"  replied  Tolstoy.  "Rubinstein 
stimulates  my  imagination,  but  Tschaikowsky  stirs 
up  my  emotions  and  makes  me  look  hopelessly 
at  life  and  fate.  An  artist  should  not  deprive  a 
man  of  the  last  spark  of  hope  but  give  him  hope. 
I  think  that  makes  us  so  passive  and  brooding, 
while,  for  instance,  Anglo-Saxons  and  Germans  are 
active  and  their  art  is  stimulating." 
,  "Leo  Nicholaievitch,  I  think  you  are  right. 
But  what  do  you  think  of  our  modern  musical 
realism?" 

"I  don't  care  for  it,"  replied  Tolstoy.  "You 
arc   less   realistic  than  anyone  else  of  our  modern 


composers,  especially  your  friend,  Moussorgsky; 
that's  why  I  like  you  most.  But  for  some  reason 
Wagner  and  Beethoven  remain  my  most  favored 
musical  gods.  I  like  beautiful  harmonies  and 
chords  free  from  any  dissonance.  I  like  the  Wag- 
nerian melody  or  the  solemnity  of  Beethoven." 

"That  may  be  why  you  are  so  religious  and  look 
at  art  without  ethical  foundation  as  a  degenerator 
of  humanity.  You  want  art  and  religion  combined, 
don't  you?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Tolstoy.  "  I  want  all  our  churches 
and  monasteries  to  be  transformed  into  public 
opera  houses,  concert  halls  and  theaters.  Why 
should  they  be  six  days  empty  and  dead  while  on 
the  seventh  they  are  half  filled  with  old  men  and 
women  or  curious  children.  Our  clergy  has  put  a 
premium  on  the  temples  and  everything  connected 
with  them.  Religion  is  made  a  sport  and  art  is  a 
sport.  I  want  them  combined,  that's  all  my  ten- 
dency. All  art  must  be  uplifting,  inspiring  and 
free  of  charge  for  all  humanity.  I  am  too  old  to 
start  a  campaign  in  this  respect,  but  I  hope  it  will 
come." 


"Wasn't  that 
understood  that 
you  did  not  like 
form." 

"  I  said  so,"  ad 
mean  to  abolish 
pers  commented, 
transformed  into 
between,  which  is 
the  stage." 


also.  Tschaikowsky's  idea?  I 
you  said  to  Tschaikowsky  that 
the  idea  of  opera  in  its  present 

mitted  Tolstoy.     "But  I  did  not 

opera   entirely,  as  the  newspa- 

I    merely  would   like  to  see  it 

a   musical   play,  with   prose   in 

more  natural.      I  like  realism  on 


JOHN   BY,  OTTAWA'S   LONG-FORGOTTEN 

FOUNDER 


ANYONE  searching  for  the  city  of  Ottawa 
on  a  map  of  Canada  in  1853  would  have 
sought  in  vain.  But  he  might  have  found 
instead  what  the  maps  of  to-day  fail  to  give — • 
the  name  of  Bytown,  the  town  founded  by  one 
John  By,  an  English  officer,  of  whom  Sir 
Richard  H.  Bonnycastle  wrote  more  than 
half  a  century  ago,  "If  ever  any  man  de- 
served to  be  immortalized  in  this  utilitarian 
age,  it  was  Colonel  John  By."  Posterity, 
however,  has  not  been  generous  to  the  Colo- 
nel. In  1854  the  place  was  incorporated  as 
the  city  of  Ottawa;  and  with  the  adoption 
of  the  new  name  By's  claims  to  recognition 
seem  to  have  been  ignored.  Indeed,  "but 
for  stray  references  in  the  pages  of  Canadian 
history  and  for  a  tardy  proposal  to  erect  a 
memorial  at  Ottawa,  it  might  almost  be 
supposed  that  they  had  been  entirely  for- 
gotten." As  Mr.  Charles  S.  Blue  remarks 
in  the  Canadian  Magazine: 

What  lends  luster  to  his  name  and  ought  to 
secure  for  it  a  permanent  place  in  Canadian  history 
is  the  fact  that  he  was  the  founder  of  the  city 
which  to-day  occupies  the  proud  position  of  the 
capital  of  the  Dominion. 


When  the  late  Queen  Victoria  chose  Ot- 
tawa to  be  the  chief  city  of  Canada,  she 
merely  dedicated  what  John  By  had  created. 

He  selected  the  site,  planned  its  streets  and 
spaces,  and  supervised  the  early  stages  of  its  con- 
struction; he  first  had  the  vision  of  its  great  des- 
tiny, and  with  rare  energy  and  foresight  directed 
his  effort  toward  the  fulfilment  of  that  destiny. 

From  Mr.  Blue's  article  we  learn  that  By 
was  born  in  England  in  1781,  and  soon  after 
receiving  his  commission  in  the  Royal  Artil- 
lery was  transferred  to  the  engineering  branch 
of  the  service.  He  first  came  to  Canada  in 
1802,  and  was  stationed  at  Quebec  for  nine 
years.  In  181 1  he  was  hurried  to  Portugal, 
took  part  in  the  siege  of  Badajos,  was  re- 
called to  England,  and  eventually  found  him- 
self on  the  unemployed  list.  In  the  spring 
of  1826  he  was  still  "waiting  for  something 
to  turn  up,"  when  he  received  orders  to  pro- 
ceed a  second  time  to  Canada,  to  superintend 
the  construction  of  the  Rideau  Canal.  This  ■ 
was  a  work  demanding  "skill  and  resource 
amounting  almost  to  genius,  backed  by  amaz- 
ing fortitude  and  determination."    We  con- 
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dense  from  the  Canadian  article  some  of  the 
more  striking  features  of  the  undertaking. 

Colonel  By  had  to  cut  his  way  through  a  country 
where  fogs  and  flood  had  hitherto  reigned  undis- 
turbed, a  country  the  seat  of  ague  and  fever,  of 
mud,  marshes,  and  reptiles,  where  the  only  mode 
of  progress  was  the  bark  canoe  of  the  Indian.  His 
surveys  rapidly  completed,  he  arrived  in  the  village 
of  Hull  in  September,  1826.  The  situation  on 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Grand  River,  as  the 
Ottawa  was  then  called,  appealed  to  him,  and  he 
decided  to  form  the  entrance  to  the  canal  there. 
The  hill  now  crowned  by  the  Government  build- 
ings at  Ottawa  was  then  a  thickly  wooded  emi- 
nence; beneath  was  a  beaver  meadow;  and  be- 
yond stretched  a  dense  cedar  swamp.  Into  this 
solitude  came  By  with  a  squad  of  sappers  and 
miners  in  May,  1827,  and  immediately  it  sprang 
into  life.  The  cornerstone  of  the  canal  locks  was 
laid  on  Aug.  18,  1827,  by  the  ill-fated  Arctic  ex- 
plorer. Sir  John  Franklin,  who  was  returning  from 
one  of  his  northern  trips. 

The  difficulties  and  disappointments  at- 
tending the  work  would  have  daunted  most 
men.  The  first  bridge  built  by  Colonel  By 
over  the  Grand  River  at  the  Chaudiere  Falls 
was  swept  away  by  the  spring  floods,  and,  at 
Hog's  Back,  a  few  miles  distant,  a  large  dam 
nearly  completed  was  destroyed  by  an  ice 
jam.  The  Colonel  himself  contracted  a  fever 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  fully  re- 
covered, while  his  men  suffered  greatly  from 
the  severity  and  extremes  of  the  climate. 

At  last,  after  five  years  of  the  most  arduous 
labor,  performed  under  conditions  of  extraordinary 
difficulty,  the  Ridcau  Canal  was  completed,  and  on 
May  29th,  1812,  amid  fitting  celebrations,  the 
first  steamer,  called  the  Pumper,  passed  through 
the  locks. 

It  would  be  gratifying  to  read  that  By 
received  in   due   course  suitable  honors   at 


JOHN   BY 
(Founder  of  Ottawa,  Canada) 

the  hands  of  his  countrymen.  Far  from  this 
being  the  case,  no  sooner  was  the  Canal 
opened,  than  he  was  called  home  to  stand  an 
investigation  on  a  charge  of  extravagance 
in  his  expenditures.  It  appears  that  "the 
Government  of  the  day  had  been  attacked 
on  the  ground  of  spending  public  moneys 
without  the  constitutional  authority  of 
Parliament;  a  scapegoat  had  to  be  found 
somewhere,  and  Colonel  By  was  the  victim 
chosen."  The  l^low  to  his  pride  plunged  him 
into  "low  spirits,"  as  he  himself  wrote,  and 
he  died  at  Sussex,  England,  in  1833.  Ottawa 
has  indeed  "  a  duty  to  perform  to  his  memory 
that  has  been  too  long  delayed." 


ASPHALT-WHAT   IT   IS   AND   WHERE   IT 

COMES   FROM   , 


THE  dictionaries  in  tracing  the  origin  of 
the  word  "  asphalt "  assign  it  to  the  Greek 
asphallos,  a  loan-word  of  uncertain  but 
Eastern  origin.  A  writer  in  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Pan-American  Union,  however,  ingen- 
iously suggests  that  it  may  be  derived  from 
the  Greek  sphallo,  "I  slip,"  with  the  prefixed 
negating  a,  which  would  gi\'e  the  meaning 
"slip  preventer," — a  little  irony  of  our  lan- 
guage, "because  in  modern  life,  when  we 
think  of  asphalt  streets  and  pavements  the 
slipperiness  of  them  is  the  first  charaQferistic 
to  enter  our  minds."    Yet  in  early  times  its 


use  undoubtedly  was  to  "prevent  from  slip- 
ping," especially  as  a  cement  "to  hold  in 
position  the  stone  slabs  out  of  which  the 
palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  were  built." 
Asphalt  belongs  to  the  substances  desig- 
nated as  "bitumens," of  which  there  are  about 
thirty  varieties  ranging  from  (i)  the  bitumens 
proper,  such  as  the  malthas  of  mineral  tars 
and  natural  combustible  gas,  through  (2)  the 
coals  (the  pyrobitumens),  to  (3)  the  artificial 
bitumens,  such  as  street  and  illuminating 
gas,  paraffins,  and  the  residua  from  many 
refining    processes.       The    Bulletin     writer 
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THE  STORAGE  OF  CRUDE  ASPHALT  IN  TRINIDAD 

(These  deposits  are  believed  to  occupy  the  center  of  an  extinct  mud  volcano) 


assigns  asphalt  to  the  first  of  the  groups  just 
mentioned,  which  he  describes  as  "the  prime 
efforts  of  nature's  laboratory;"  but  just  what 
process  is,  is,  he  tells  us,  "still  unsettled  by 
geologists  and  chemists." 

The  interesting  fact  for  America  iii  con- 
nection with  asphalt  is  that  "the  industry 
centering  around  it  has  of  late  years  passed 
from  the  Old  World  to  the  New,  and  that  the 
asphalt  supply  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
seems  to  be  able  to  meet  the  demand."  In 
Old  Testament  times  asphalt  or  bitumen  was 
used  almost  exclusively  as  a  cement;  and 
cisterns  lined  with  it  3,000  years  ago  are  still 
serviceable  today.  During  the  Middle  Ages, 
however,  its  advantages  seem  to  have  been 
lost  sight  of,  and  it  was  "not  until  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  reached  that  any  industry 
was  based  upon  it."  Who  first  suggested  the 
use  of  asphalt  for  paving  is  not  known;  but 
"in  France,  some  time  after  1800  and  before 
1850,  attempts  were  made  to  pave  a 'street 
in  Paris  with  asphalt  mixed  with  quartz." 
As  far  as  America  is  concerned, 

the  first  bituminous  mastic  street  laid  in  any  At- 
lantic coast  city  is  claimed  by  Newark,  New  Jersey. 


This  was  in  1870,  and  the  constructor  probably 
used  pitch  and  petroleum  residuum  from  Trini- 
dad .  .  .  Washington,  D.  C.  soon  after  followed 
this  example,  and  then  the  practice  became  general 
throughout  the  country. 

Asphalt  is  widely  distributed  over  the  globe. 

In  the  United  States  solid  bitumens  are  found 
along  the  Connecticut  River,  in  New  York  State, 
in  New  Jersey,  and  West  Virginia.  In  Texas  beds 
of  asphalt  occur,  and  veins  have  been  found  in 
Colorado,  Utah,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Cali- 
fornia. .  .  In  Cuba,  the  British  West  Indies, 
Mexico,  and  Venezuela  immense  sources  of  as- 
phalt are  recognized.  .  .  Deposits  of  a  ver^'  pure 
asphalt  occur  in  Egypt;  no  others  are  reported 
from  the  Continent  of  Africa.  In  Asia  a  very  pure 
asphalt  has  from  an  immemorial  period  been  cast 
up  by  the  Dead  Sea.  ...  In  Asia  Minor,  Persia, 
and  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  RiA-ers 
valuable  deposits  of  solid  bitumen  are  found. 

The  chief  two  sources  of  paving  asphalt  are 
those  of  Trinidad  and  Bermudez  lakes,  of 
which  the  Bulletin  writer  says: 

The  deposits  of  the  pitch  lake  in  Trinidad  occupy 
a  bowl-like  depression  of  about  114  acres,  probably 
the  center  of  an  extinct  mud  volcano.  .  .  .  There 
is  an  overflow  from  the  lake  to  the  sea  through  a 
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crevice  in  the  rim,  and  this  stream  is  15  to  18  feet 
deep,  but  beneath  the  stream  is  a  ravine  still  filled 
with  asphalt,  which  seems  to  have  no  limit  to  it. 
Trinidad  asphalt  is  too  hard  and  brittle  for  direct 
use  on  street  pavements  and  must  therefore  be 
mixed  with  other  material  before  it  is  finally  laid 
down. 

The  Bermudez  lake  of  asphalt  is  situated  in 
\'enezuela  across  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  about  105 
milesdue  west  of  the  Trinidad  lake.  .  .  .  This  lake 
covers  an  area  of  1000  acres,  being  nine  times 
the  size  of  the  lake  in  Trinidad,  although  a  larger 
amount  of  asphalt  is  not  necessarily  implied,  for 
the  deposit  in  Venezuela  is  in  some  places  only  a 
few  feet  deep. 

In  the  United  States,  Texas  and  Oklahoma 
supply  a  natural  bituminous  limestone,  while 
a  natural  bituminous  sandstone — apparently 
peculiar  to  the  United  States — is  found  in 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  Texas,  Utah,  California, 
and  Oklahoma.     In  several  States  semi-as- 


phaltic  oils,  of  value  in  the  preparation  of 
road  material,  occur  in  abundance.  But 
road  paving  is  by  no  means  the  only  import- 
ant use  to  which  asphalt  is  put.  To  quote 
the  Bulletin  again: 

It  affords  one  of  the  best  methods  of  protecting 
any  work  in  masonry,  or  iron  vaults,  roofs,  reser- 
voirs, and  against  wet  and  even  dampness,  for  in 
all  its  finished  stages  asphalt  is  impervious  to 
moisture*  .  .  .  For  roofs  as  well  as  floors  it  is  of 
great  value,  and  it  seems  to  provide  one  of  the 
best-known  foundations  for  heavy  machinery, 
hammers,  and  power  presses. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  fact  that  asphalt 
is  an  almost  perfect  insulator  substance,  and 
is  consequently  largely  used  in  electrical 
work.  From  every  point  of  view  it  would 
seem  that  asphalt  can  safely  count  on  a  pros- 
perous future. 


COOPERATIVE    BANKS  AND   AMERICAN 

FARMERS 


THE  International  Institute  of  Agriculture 
at  Rome,  Italy,  has  recently  issued  a 
pamphlet  upon  the  various  cooperative  credit 
systems  now  in  operation  in  Europe,  which 
shows  that  the  total  business  done  (outgoings 
and  incomings)  by  the  farmers  in  Germany 
in  1909  under  the  Raiffeisen  system  was 
$1,557,293,580;  and  by  the  Schulze-Delitzsch 
popular  banks,  $3,231,801,035.  Referring  to 
these  figures,  the  United  States  delegate  to 
the  Institute,  Mr,  David  Lubin,  asks,  "How 
about  the  American  farmers?  "  And  in  Farm 
and  Fireside  he  twits  the  American  farmers 
with  protesting  against  the  trusts  while 
they  (the  farmers)  by  their  present  "ineffect- 
ive and  incomplete  organization"  actually 
make  themselves  easy  victims  of  the  organ- 
ized financiers.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that 
American  agriculturalists  are  at  last  awaking 
to  the  importance  of  this  matter.  The  South- 
ern Commercial  Congress,  which  met  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  last  month,  called  a  special 
session  of  a  select  committee  of  representa- 
tives from  various  sections  of  the  Union,  to 
meet  the  American  delegate  to  the  Interna- 
tional Institute  to  consider  the  Raiffeisen  and 
other  European  systems  of  rural  cooperative 
credit.  In  the  pamphlet  referred  to  above, 
the  Institute  outlines  more  than  a  score  of 
the  cooperative  banking  and  credit  systems 
of  Europe;  but  as  the  most  important  of 
these  are  the  Raiffeisen  and  Schulze-Del- 
itzsch we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  presen- 
tation of  some  details  of  these  two  institu- 


tions, which  we  think  will  be  of  interest  to 
the  readers  of  the  Review. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
many  small  farmers  and  artisans  in  Ger- 
many suffered  severely  at  the  hands  of  usu- 


■MR.  D.Win    Ll'BIX 

(The  United  States  Delegate  to  the  International  Institute 

of  Agriculture,  Rome,  Italy) 
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rers,  from  whom  they  procured  the  credit 
which  was  indispensable  to  the  exercise  of 
their  business.  To  quote  from  the  Institute 
pamphlet: 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation,  rendered  more 
acute  by  the  economic  transition  which  was  taking 
place  and  was  bringing  with  it  a  great  and  urgent 
need  of  credit,  was  clearly  recognized  by  two  men, 
who  have  deserved  well  not  only  of  Germany  but 
of  the  whole  civilized  world,  by  devising'and  put- 
ting into  practice  the  best  methods  of  remedying 
the  evil.  These  were  Frederick  William  Raiffeisen, 
burgomaster  of  Weyerbusch,  and  Francis  Freder- 
ick Schulze,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Schulze- 
Delitzsch.  The  former  was  the  originator  of  the 
rural  cooperative  banks,  which  ha^■e  spread  into 
all  civilized  countries;  the  latter  of  the  urban 
popular  banks. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  the  Raiffei- 
sen system  are:  (i)  unlimited  liability  of  the 
members;  (2)  a  restricted  area  of  operations; 
and  (3)  gratuitous  management. 

Membership. — The  members  arc  farmers,  usually 
peasant  proprietors.  The  12,614  rural  banks  exist- 
ing throughout  (lermany  in  1909  numbered  1,163,- 
186  members,  that  is,  an  average  of  92  per  bank. 
The  mininuim  number  of  members  required  by 
the  legal  constitution  of  the  banks  is  seven,  and 
some  of  the  banks  have  exactly  this  number. 

Liability. — Raitfeisen's  principle  was  that  of  the 
unlimited  joint  and  several  liability  of  the  mem- 
bers. Of  banks  existing  in  Germany,  92  per  cent, 
are  based  ujxjn  unlimited  liabilit\-,  and  about  8 
per  cent,  upon  limited  liability.  A  small  number 
of  hanks  were  based  upon  an  intermediate  system. 

Shares. — In  order  to  exclude  any  danger  of  capi- 
talistic speculation,  up  to  1876  none  of  RaifTeisen's 
banks  had  any  shares.  In  that  year,  being  obliged 
to  comply  with  the  Imperial  law  which  compelled 
rooperati\e  societies  to  have  foundation  capital, 
Raiffeisen  fixed  the  shares  at  a  maximum  value  of 
10  marks.'  In  1909  the  average  paid-up  capital 
per  member  was  19  marks. 

Entrance  fees. — The  pure  Raiffeisen  system  does 
not  admit  of  any  entrance  fees  as  being  contrary 
to  the  lofty  conceptions  of  mutual  responsibility 
which  inspired  Raiffeisen's  propaganda. 

.Area  of  operations. — The  area  of  operations  is 
limited  to  a  commune  or  parish.  The  system  of 
the  rural  banks  is,  in  fact,  founded  on  mutual  con- 
fidence and  collective  liability:  the  members  must 
not  only  know  each  other  personally,  but  must 
also  be  able  to  see  from  day  to  day  the  manner  in 
which  their  money  ic  employed. 

Management. — -The  management  of  the  rural 
banks  is  very  simple.  The  administrative  func- 
tions are  divided  between  the  Committee  of  Man- 
agement, the  Council  of  Supervision,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Meeting.  The  executive  work  is  carried  out 
by  the  Treasurer.  The  General  Meeting  appoints 
the  Committee  of  ^Management,  the  Council  of 
Supers'ision,  and  the  Treasurer.  The  conduct  of 
the  business  is  entrusted  to  the  Committee  of 
Management,  upon  which  often  sit  the  best-edu- 
cated persons  of  the  districts,  such  as  the  school- 
masters or  priests;  for  these,  however,  actual 
farmers  are  being  more  and  more  substituted.    The 

■  A  mark  is  worth  about  24  cents. 


Com_mittee  of  Management  usually  give  their  ser- 
vices gratuitously.  The  Treasurer  is  paid  for  his 
services. 

In  1909  the  expenses  of  management  amounted, 
on  the  average,  to  the  modest  sum  of  638  marks 
per  bank.  The  maximum  cost  was  0.53  per  cent.; 
the  minimum,  0.04  per  cent. 

The  business  of  these  banks  consists  mainly 
in  making  advances  to  members.  These 
loans  are  on  current  account  or  for  fixed 
periods.  At  the  close  of  1909  the  outstanding 
loans  were:  on  current  account,  425,995,403 
marks;  for  fixed  periods,  1,082,446,388.  The 
chief  safeguard  for  the  success  of  the  rural 
banks  lies  in  their  ver}^  constitution.  It  is 
l)ossible  for  each  member  to  keep  an  eye  upon 
the  affairs  of  his  fellow  members,  so  that  he 
can  easily  judge  at  any  moment  of  their  sol- 
vency and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
utilizing  the  money  obtained  from  the  bank. 
Of  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  rural  banks 
sufficient  evidence  is  forthcoming  in  the  fact 
that  in  1909  the  net  profit  realized  by  them 
was  more  than  7,000,000  marks.  Of  this 
enormous  profit  only  a  small  fraction  was  dis- 
tributed as  dividend,  87  per  cent,  being  car- 
ried to  the  reserve  fund. 

The  working  capital  of  these  banks  is  com- 
posed of  the  current  accounts,  the  savings  de- 
posits, the  accumulated  reserve  fund,  and  the 
amounts  obtained  by  means  of  loans  from 
other  banks  or  private  indi\dduals.  It  should 
be  stated  that  only  11.2  per  cent,  of  nearly 
2,000,000,000  marks  placed  at  the  disposal 
was  furnished  by  outsiders,  88.8  per  cent, 
being  provided  by  the  farmers  themselves  or 
by  the  local  public.  The  total  business  done 
by  the  rural  banks  in  1909  was  6,537,075,959 
marks,  or  about  $1,557,293,580;  and  the  loans 
granted  during  the  year  amounted  to  924,- 
195,024  marks,  or  $220,196,170. 

The  Schulze-Delitzsch  banks  were  estab- 
lished before  the  rural  banks.  Whereas 
Raiffeisen  sought  to  adapt  cooperation  to 
the  needs  of  the  farmers,  Schulze-Delitzsch 
planned  organizations  that  were  suited  to  the 
needs  of  town-dwellers.  Still  the  farmers 
largely  utilize  these  banks,  over  26  per  cent. 
of  the  members  being  independent  agricul- 
turalists. It  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
details  that  the  Schulze-Delitzsch  banks 
differ  in  many  respects  from  the  Raiffeisen 
organizations. 

Membership. — In  1910  the  average  membership 
of  the  939  banks  affiliated  to  the  Federation  was 
639 — a  figure  considerably  higher  than  the  average 
for  the  rural  banks.  The  rural  banks  secure  their 
members  exclusively  from  farmers;  the  popular 
banks  draw  theirs  from  the  social  classes  and  \ari- 
ous  trades. 
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Liability. — Of  the  939  banks  in  1910,  567  were 
based  on  unlimited  liability  and  372  on  limited 
liability. 

Shares. — The  shares  of  the  members  are  some- 
what high.  At  present  the  average  share-capital 
per  member  is  360  marks,  but  there  is  a  constant 
tendency  to  increase  this. 

Management. — These  banks  do  not  follow  the 
plan  of  unpaid  management.  On  the  contrary, 
their  management  is  rather  costly,  and  is  con- 
ducted on  strict  business  lines. 

The  Schulze-Delitzsch  banks  transact 
banking  business  of  almost  every  kind,  al- 
though their  chief  object  is  that  of  granting 
loans  for  short  periods  to  the  members.  In 
1910  no  less  than  4,000,000,000  marks  were 
loaned,  of  which  1,200,000,000  were  out- 
standing at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  gross 
prolits  for  the  year  1910  were  76,000,000 
marks.  The  net  profit  (after  deducting  in- 
terest on  borrowed  capital,  depreciation,  etc.) 
was  over  18,000,000  marks,  or  8.60  per  cent. 


on  the  share  capital.  The  total  business  done 
by  the  939  banks  affiliated  to  the  National 
Federation  and  by  the  96  not  so  affiliated  was 
13,566,182,463  marks  for  1910,  or  about 
$3,231,801,035. 

Such  are  some  of  the  more  important  data 
concerning  the  two  leading  cooperative 
credit  systems  of  Germany.  It  will  be  seen 
that  Mr.  Lubin  is  justified  in  saying  that 

in  the  United  States,  so  far  as  money  is  concerned, 
finance  and  commerce  are  organized,  and  agricul- 
ture is  unorganized,  thus  paving  the  way  for  the 
trusts  in  agricultural  products.  In  Europe,  on 
the  other  hand,  cooperative  credit  is  so  strongly 
organized  that  it  makes  the  cornering  of  the 
farmer's  products,  and  consequently,  the  dictating 
of  prices,  a  practical  impossibility. 

Having  been  shown  the  way,  it  is  up  to 
the  American  farmers  themselves  to  reverse 
the  present  condition  of  things. 


DECADENCE    IN   THE    USE    OF  THE    MOTHER 

TONGUE 


FOR  some  time  past  there  have  been  com- 
plaints of  the  inability  of  the  rising 
generation  "to  use  with  vigor,  exactitude, 
and  delicacy  that  marvelous  instrument  of 
expression,  the  mother  tongue."  The  out- 
cry is  heard  from  many  lands,  but  loudest 
from  France.     In  that  country,  it  is  said, 

the  products  of  the  press  are  lamentably  inelegant 
and  incorrect,  youths  at  school  and  university — 
students  of  science,  law,  history,  of  literature  itself 
— cannot  equal  their  predecessors  of  two  decades 
ago  in  the  arrangement,  method  and  clearness  of 
composition.  The  young  engineers  are  incapable 
of  writing  intelligible  and  well-ordered  reports. 
Even  teachers  are  infected  with  the  common 
decadence. 

Various  causes  are  assigned  for  this  de- 
plorable state  of  things,  as  the  decline  in  the 
study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the  usurpa- 
tions of  science. 

Still  others  attribute  the  fault  to  the  overcrowd- 
ing of  the  curriculum  in  the  secondary  schools; 
to  a  too  early  specialization  in  vocational  training; 
to  the  dislike  on  the  part  of  pupils  and  parents  of 
intellectual  effort;  to  the  perpetual  reading  of 
newspapers  and  the  consequent  neglect  of  literary 
masterpieces;  to  a  vile  democracy  which  will  not 
tolerate  any  superiority  in  culture,  but  enviously 
pulls  down  every  elevated  ideal  to  its  own  dull 
level.  Finally,  it  is  asserted  that  the  only  expla- 
nation of  the  phenomenon  is  to  be  extracted  from 
some  impalpable  quintessence  called  the  Spirit 
of  the  Age. 

These  quotations  are  from  an  address  on 
"Disrespect  for  Language,"  by  Prof.  Lewis 


Freeman  Mott,  president  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association  of  America,  and  re- 
printed from  the  Publications  of  that  body. 
Professor  Mott  is  of  the  opinion  that  all  of 
the  causes  mentioned  operated  with  especial 
force  in  the  United  States,  and  that  though 
it  can  neither  be  demonstrated  nor  disproved 
that  we  lead  the  world  in  disrespect  for  lan- 
guage, our  failings  in  this  direction  are  suf- 
ficiently obvious.  These  may  be  traced  to  the 
complexity,  hurry,  and  fullness  of  modern  life. 

This  haste,  this  distraction,  and  the  constant 
effort  to  gain  fresh  advantages,  often  render  us 
heedless  of  the  treasures  we  already  possess,  and 
especially  of  that  treasure  of  treasures,  our  mother 
tongue.  .  .  .  Town  and  country  are  practically 
all  drawn  within  the  same  circle  of  ideas  and  are 
stimulated  to  strive  for  the  same  ends.  To  stop 
this  rushing  current  is  as  hopeless  as  to  oppose  the 
Mississippi  in  its  march  to  the  sea.  We  must  seek, 
therefore,  not  to  retard,  but  to  utilize  the  tide  of 
time.  .  .  .  It  is  a  violently  destructive  force.  .  .  . 
One  plain  duty  of  education  is  to  rescue  unharmed 
from  the  devouring  sweep  of  innovation  the  pre- 
cious gifts  of  the  past.  C^ivilized  man  commands, 
for  use  or  abuse,  a  highly  developed  literary'  lan- 
guage, the  harvest  of  ages,  the  legacy  of  millions; 
assuredly  every  resource  provided  by  the  life 
around  us  should  be  employed  to  preserve  from 
injury  this  priceless  inheritance. 

Discussing  the  question,  "Has  there 
really  been  a  decline  in  the  correct  use  of  the 
mother  tongue?"  Professor  Mott  says: 

The  imperfections  of  ordinary  talk  are  noto- 
rious. .   .   .  Enormous  quantities  of  inferior  "cur- 
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rent  literature"  cannot  fail  to  have  a  deleterious 
effect  upon  both  thinking  and  speech.  .  .  .  Even 
our  Rhodes  scholars,  according  to  an  Oxford 
criticism,  "have  not  been  accustomed  to  write 
and  express  themselves  clearly  and  with  precision. 
Some  are  terribly  rough  intellectually,  with  little 
or  no  literary  sense  and  very  limited  command  over 
expression.  In  the  composition  of  an  English 
essay  they  have,  as  a  rule,  almost  everything  to 
learn.  Their  linguistic  attainments  are  also,  as  a 
rule,  slender.".  .  .  Our  best  monthly  periodicals 
are  not  guiltless,  and  serious  volumes  of  literary 
studies  too  often  betray  an  inexpert  and  even 
clumsyv  hand.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  an 
evil  exists  which  must  be  faced  and  overcome. 

Among  the  things  to  be  strenuously  com- 
bated is  "a  heedless  clumsiness  of  expression, 
combined  with  poverty  of  vocabulary  and 
verbal  inaccuracy,"  a  fault  rendered  epidemic 
through  the  general  practice  of  dictating  to 
a  stenographer.  The  ephemeral  jargon  of 
sport  has  "wrought  more  extensive  ravages 
than  ever  before,  and  the  abuse  of  slang  has 
so  impoverished  the  daily  intercourse  of 
myriads  that  they  have  lost  all  command 
of  any  other  language." 

Moreover,  in  addition  to  these  conditions  and 
influences,  an  unbroken  stream  of  immigration 
floods  our  cities  with  the  confusion  of  Babel.  Many 
of  our  newcomers  largely  forget  their  native  tongue, 
yet  never  acquire  proficiency  in  ours;  so  that, 
both  of  our  own  native  progeny-  and  of  the  progeny 
of  the  Old  World,  we  have  among  us,  multiplied 
by  thousands,  the  man  without  a  language. 

As    to    how    the    situation,    "  sufficiently 


serious,"  is  to  be  dealt  with,  Professor  Mott 
urges  the  importance  of  a  thorough  study 
of  the  vernacular;  and, 

in  addition  to  the  mother  tongue,  some  language, 
whatever  it  be,  should  be  studied  intensely,  ex- 
haustively, so  that  it  may  be  really  worthy  of 
respect  and  help  to  dispel  the  notion  that  any  form 
of  civilized  speech  can  be  cheapened  into 

A  liberal  art  that  costs  no  pains 

Of  study,  industry,  or  brains. 

Large  quantities  of  intellectual  fodder  cannot  be 
suddenly  chewed  and  digested.  .  .  .  Unless  ac- 
curate reading  is  insisted  upon,  and  grammatical 
and  ^■erbal  distinctions  are  minutely  scrutinized, 
no  language  can  claim  to  be  a  disciplinary  study. 

As  regards  instruction,  Avhat  is  wanted  is  a 
competent  and  efiFective  body  of  teachers  of 
English,  French,  and  German  for  our  second- 
ary schools.  These  must  be  provided  by  the 
universities.  Courses  specifically  adapted 
to  the  professional  needs  of  teachers  should 
be  designed.  And  from  our  coming  teachers 
of  languages,  "more  than  from  any  others, 
should  be  demanded  a  pure  literary  style." 

Yet  our  teachers  of  physical  science  also,  if  they 
are  to  do  their  work  aright,  must  not  be  lacking  in 
this  essential  element  of  power.  It  is  no  false 
rhetoric  that  is  required,  no  embroidered  decora- 
tion of  inflated  eloquence,  but  the  ability  to  speak 
and  write  with  propriety,  precision,  and  finish. 

A  vigorous  combat  has  to  be  waged  against 
ignorance  and  heedlessness,  and  the  teacher's 
part  is  to  oppose  and  to  conquer  disrespect 
for  language. 


FELIPE    PEDRELL    AND    MODERN   SPANISH 

MUSIC 


SEVERAL  months  ago  "Mother  Spain" 
reechoed  the  jubilee  festivities  in  honor 
of  the  master  Seiior  Don  Felipe  Pedrell  that 
Spanish  America  had  inaugurated  at  Buenos 
Aires  a  year  ago.  Recognition  by  the  general 
public  has  only  come  of  late  to  the  venerable 
composer  who  is  also  a  learned  musical  his- 
torian and  critic  of  brilliancy  and  vigor.  He 
had,  in  the  eyes  of  gay  and  frivolous  Castile, 
the  unpardonable  fault  of  being  born  a  Cata- 
lan, which  is  much  the  same  for  Spaniards  as 
in  the  old  day  the  fact  of  being  born  in  Puri- 
tan Boston  would  have  been  for  a  New 
Orleans  girl  of  the  "  Mandarin  caste."  Pedrell 
has  been  called  by  some  German  critics  the 
Spanish  Wagner,  and  the  comparison  is  not 
misleading.  The  Spaniard,  too,  has  used  the 
treasury  of  the  folk  songs  of  his  stern  moun- 
tain race  as  the  base  of  his  music-dramas. 


That  he  brushed  aside  the  Spain  of  caressing 
color  and  seductive  rhythm  of  the  popular 
Castilian  Zarzuelas  is  his  greatest  claim  to 
international  rank  as  a  creative  genius.  M. 
Henri  de  Curzon  in  the  Nonvelle  Revue  (Paris) 
speaks  of  Senor  Pedrell's  career  of  enthusiasm 
and  abnegation,  patience  and  daring.  He 
says: 

Engaged  in  the  composition  of  sacred  music  for 
choir  and  orchestra  and  in  technical  research  and 
compilation  of  ancient  music  text-s,  it  was  not  until 
1890  that  Pedrell  offered  to  his  country-  a  work 
typical  in  a  way  of  what  modern  Spanish  music 
should  be.  Conceived  in  a  modern  form,  it  should 
above  all  remain  national  and  borrow  nothing 
from  any  foreign  model  or  school.  The  text  was 
the  tragedy  of  the  Catalan  poet,  Victor  Balaguer, 
"The  Pyrenees."  The  voice  of  the  people  vibrates 
in  the  music  enveloped  in  a  harmonic  web  whose 
original  richness  throws  into  high  relief  the  melodic 
threads  in  all  their  fiery,  savage,  immortal  youth. 
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The  tragedy  is  founded  on  the  war  of  the  Albigeois,  segur  is  in  flames.   But  the  young  Count,  overcome 

and  the  fight  for  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  with  remorse  at  his  cowardice,  dies  as  a  brave  man, 

regions    of    the   eastern    Pyrenees.      The    day    of  and  when  the  victor   Inquisitor  breaks  into  the 

Panissars  (in  1285)  which  ends  the  third  act  marks  cloister,   he  surrenders  and  cries,   "May  the  fire 

the  definitive  expulsion  of  the  French  troops  of  purify  me  from  my  crime,  and  may  my  ashes  be 

Philip  the  Bold.     The  prologue,  which  has  been  cast  in  the  wind  that  blows  over  the  Pyrenees! 

much  heard  abroad,  is  a  recitative  for  barytone,  sus-  May  one  day  avengers  spring  from  them  to  cry 

tained  by  a  colorful  orchestration,  and  is  punctu-  again, ' Foix  par  Foix  el  pour  Foix'  to  the  echoing 

ated,  as  it  were,  by  Aragonese  and  Catalans  singing  crags!"    The  third  act  shows  the  day  of  Panissars, 

their  national  glories,  noble  ladies  and  trouveres  and  the  camp  of  the  Almogavares,  the  picked  corps 

vaunting  the  Courts  of  Love,  inquisitors  clanking  of  King  Pedro  of  Aragon.    They  await  the  passing 

their  iron  chains,  and  soldiers  lauding  the  victors,  of  the  vanquished  invaders.    The  gipsy  Moonbeam, 

The  first  act  shows  Ermesinde,  Comtesse  de  Foix,  more  than  eighty  years  old,  gives  her  last  breath 

a  Catalan  lady,  alone  with  her  ladies  and  trouveres,  to  the  song  of  supreme  victory  of  her  land,  the 

the  Comte  being  absent  in  defense  of  the  country,  terrible  war  song  of  the  Almogavares,  a  popular 

Ermesinde,  fearful  of  an  assault  on  the  chateau  Catalan  theme  with  introduction  of  an  Arab  war 

during  her  husband's  absence,  opens,  nevertheless,  theme, 
a  " Court  of  Lo\e, "  where  the  ballades  succeed  the 

complaints,  and  the  martial  sirvente  to  the  ardent  t.  i-  1  /->  1,1,11 
tenson.  In  the  midst  the  Papal  Legate  appears,  ^-  ^e  Curzon  remarks  that  he  does  not 
announces  the  Count's  defeat  and  his  own  seizure  believe  that  in  any  literature  a  work  can  be 
of  the  chateau.  The  Comtesse  refuses  to  surren-  found,  at  once  epic,  dramatic  and  symbolical, 
der,and  the  flagstones  rise  suddenly  and  troops  of  ^^^^^^  conceived  to  awaken  the  patriotic  fer- 
men-at-arms  emerge  with  the  Lomte  de  r  oix  crymg  .  ,^  ^1  ■  ^  t 
the  family  battle  rallv,  in  accordance  with  an  old  vor  of  a  country.  The  score  IS  a  work  of  con- 
legend  that  onaday  when  all  seemed  lost  the  flag-  viction,  of  science  and  inspiration  that  will 
stones  of  the  great  hall  would  rise  themselves  keep  a  place  apart  among  the  purest  and 
against  the  invaders.  The  second  act  is  called  ^^^^^  original  works  of  musical  art.  The 
Moonbeam  and  the  tmie  is  1245  with  the  ,,r^,^  ^-  it  r  t^  1  n  j-  ,^1  1 
Midi  in  the  hands  of  the  Church's  allies,  vassals  Celestme  of  PedreU  was  directly  opposed 
of  France.  The  Comte  de  Foix  is  dead  and  his  son  in  character  to  "The  Pyrenees"  and  is  an 
gone  to  a  monastery.  The  scene  shows  the  clois-  adaptation  from  a  celebrated  novel  of  Rojas 
ters  of  this  monaster>-,  where  the  gipsy  Moonbeam,  ^^  ^^g  ^^^  "  Manon  Lescaut "  of  Massenet, 
dressed  as  a  page,  has  come  with  the  juggler  bicart  r^^^  ^  11  •  /"•!•.  1  at'i-i  ' 
to  persuade  the  Comte  to  undertake  the  defense  The  hero  and  herome,  Caliste  and  Melibee, 
of  Montsegur,  the  last  castle  that  resists  the  French,  are  the  prototypes  of  lovers  for  the  Spanish 
The  Comte  replies  that  he  wishes  the  Inquisition  drama,  and  their  mad,  carefree  but  eloquent 
to  believe  him  dead,  that  the  furieral  dirges  heard  ^^d  poetic  passion  is  delineated  by  PedreU  in 
trom  the  chapel  are  tor  him,  and  that  he  will  not  11.^,  1  ^  1  ,  -^.i 
again  enter  the  world  of  strife.  The  gipsy  evokes  delicate  and  grotesque  scene  by  turn,  with 
the  spirit  of  the  old  Count  to  appear  and  e.xhort  vivacity  and  luminous  good  taste.  "  The 
his  cowardly  son  to  remember  his  vows.  Before  Pyrenees"  was  Pedrell's  tribute  to  patriot- 
the  apparition,  the  young  Count  hesitates  no  longer  ■  "Celestine"  to  Love,  and  "  Hispanice 
and  will  leave.  But  the  moment  has  passed.  Es-  <-  ?  »  ir  •  o  n  ^  V-'  -,.1  o  •  i. 
telle  de  Aura,  the  heroic  woman  sprung  from  the  Scfwla  Musiai  Sacra  to  Faith.  Spain  has 
de  Foix  line,  has  at  last  been  overcome  and  Mont-  few  sons  as  worthy  of  her. 


IS    ENGLAND    STILL    THE   WORLD'S    LEADING 

NATION? 


A 


FINE  tribute  to  England  and  her  contri-  markable    agriculturists,     breeders    and     miners. 

^-  butions    to    civilization   appears  in   the  Their  products  of  industry  and  trade  are  distin- 

Wrr        ]    -1     Tu     1                  /,!        Til  guished    by  accuracy    and    durabilitv,  as  well  as 

arsaw    Tygodnik    Illustrowany    (the    lUus-  simplicity.      Their    seamen    and    travelers     have 

trated  Weekly)   by  the  famous  Polish  pub-  visited  every  corner  of  the  world.    Their  merchants 

licist,  and  novelist,  "Boleslaus  Prus''  (Alex-  are  the   most   honest.      In  the   field  of  technical 

ander  Glowacki).    Such  a  tribute  is  significant  jl^^*^".*'?"?  ^^e  English  occupy  a  first-rate  position. 

;„  ♦^i,„„„  J             u       ii-         •                  1        •,•   •  r  or,  if  It  is  a  question  ot  tactorv  motors,  or  trans- 

in  these  days  when  there  is  so  much  criticism  p^^t  machines  and  means  of  communication,  or  of 

of  Britain  and  so  many  warnings   that  her  operative  mechanisms,  geodetic,  optical,  and  other 

days  are  numbered.  instruments, — the   English  either  invented   them 

Replying  to  the  charge  of  egoism,  personal  o''  intro5luced   into  them   independent   and   im- 

nr,^  r,of;^^„i          A            "     4-  ^i/    T-      I'l     ^1. •  portaut  improvemcnts.    On  a  still  higher  round  of 

and  national,  made  agamst  the  Enghsh,  this  l^^i^.;^y  the  English  possess,  besides  a  multitude 

Polish  writer  say S :  of  learned  investigators,  geniuses  of  the  kind  of 

Newton  and    Darwin,    who   have   pried   into   the 

Every  nation  is  egoist,  though  not  every  one  is  most  extensi\-e  laws  of  nature.    And,  furthermore, 

rendering  and  has  rendered  so  many  useful  services  they  possess  their  own  philosophy,  extraordinary 

to  humanity  as  have  the  English.     They  are  re-  poets  in  the  persons  of  Shakespeare  and  Byron. 
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IS  AN  ANGLO-GERMAX   KXTEXTE  DUK  ? 
King  George  (to  Kaiser) :  "My  dear  cousin,  we  don't  need 
all  this  armor  in  this  warm  Peace  weather.     Let's  have  some 
of  it  off.     It  will  ease  us  and  please  our  people." 
From  Liistige  Blatter  (Berlin) 

When,  finally,  we  pass  over  to  social  matters  and 
the  great  humanitarian  ideas,  we  there  again  meet 
Englishmen  in  the  highest  places.  They  were  the 
first  to  act  against  slavery.  They  were  the  apostles 
of  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  workingmen, 
women  and  children.  In  their  country  liberty  has 
united  with  order,  and  progress  has  allied  itself 
with  a  judicious  conservatism.  Being  so  very 
useful  to  civilization  and  humanity,  the  English 
ha\c  merited  prosperity.  They  are  not  only  the 
wealthiest  nation,  but  they  feed  the  best,  dwell  the 
most  comfortably,  and  live  the  longest.    Speaking 


thus,  I  am  not  forgetful  of  the  English  proletariats, 
— but  where  is  there  no  proletariat,  and  where  can 
the  mean  level  of  prosperity  be  compared  with  the 
English? 

In  the  success  of  the  English,  continues 
the  Polish  writer,  no  small  part  is  played 
by  sports  of  all  sorts.  The  English  also  be- 
long to  the  most  active  nations  and  those 
traveling  most.  It  is  a  very  significant  fact 
that  the  ideal  of  a  man  possessing  the  highest 
\irtues,  physical,  intellectual,  emotional,  and 
social,  is  known  in  all  languages  by  the  Eng- 
lish word  "gentleman."  This  implies,  de- 
clares Prus,  that  this  beautiful  type  came 
into  the  world  and  became  common  first  of 
all  in  England. 

A  grievous  thorn  in  English  life  and  history 
is  Ireland.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that 
to-day  we  are  no  longer  looking  on  the  sin,  but 
rather  —  on  the  repentance  and  satisfaction,  and 
that  the  epoch  of  the  real  wrongs  done  to  Ireland 
fails  in  the  period  between  the  twelfth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  As  for  India,  those  who  know,  judge 
that  the  role  of  the  English  there  is  that  of  a  civ- 
ilizer  rather  than  that  of  a  torturer,  and  that  India, 
left  to  itself,  would  suffer  more  than  to-day.  For, 
it  is  certain  that  in  India  it  is  the  English  that  are 
elevating  agriculture,  draining  the  marshes,  build- 
ing the  roads,  fighting  against  disease  and  rapacious 
animals,  removing  cruel  customs,  and  spreading 
enlightenment.  The  world  role  of  the  English 
may  be  summed  up  in  three  words:  "They  out- 
strip Europe."  The  great  French  Revolution 
was  preceded  a  century  and  a  half  by  the  English 
Revolution.  The  liberties  that  Russia  obtained 
in  1905  were  possessed  by  the  English  nearly 
seven  hundred  years  ago;  while  the  Prussians  are 
persecuting  the  Poles  to-day  in  the  way  the  English 
treated  the  Irish  two,  three,  and  four  centuries  ago. 


WHAT  A  EUROPEAN  WAR  WOULD   MEAN    FOR 

MISSIONS 


Now  that  the  actual  danger  of  a  clash  be- 
tween England  and  Germany  seems  to 
have  passed,  it  is  easy  to  realize  the  tremen- 
dous issues  that  would  have  been  involved  in 
a  vy-ar  between  these  countries.  How  near  the 
danger  was  is  forcefully  characterized  by  the 
Rev.  Prof.  David  S.  Cairns  in  the  Interna- 
tional Review  of  Missions.  He  writes:  "Two 
great  European  nations  have  awakened  to  the 
discovery  that  through  the  pleasant  summer 
days  of  1911  they  had,  unawares,  been  walking 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death." 
In  another  paragraph  of  the  same  article  he 
s[)eaks  of  the  threatened  war  as  "the  danger 
of  a  deeper  national  cleavage  than  modern 
history   has   known   for   nearly   a   hundred 


years."  While  others  are  asking  what  such  an 
event  would  mean  for  civilization  and  the 
political  progress  of  nations,  the  reverend 
professor  takes  a  wider  view  and  asks,  What 
would  a  European  war  mean  for  the  Kingdom 
of  God?     To  begin  with. 

the  enormous  financial  strain  upon  the  countries 
involved  would  cripple  the  resources  of  the  world 
mission  at  the  verj'  moment  when  great  expansion 
is  necessary.  There  is  no  aggressive  project  of  our 
missionary  societies  that  would  not  foci  the  effect. 
Plans  for  building  and  equipi)ing  Christian  schools 
and  universities  would  all  be  arrested.  Every- 
where throughout  Asia  and  Africa  men  would  be 
compelled  to  wait  idh-  and  sec  the  great  flood  tide 
that  might  ha\e  carried  them  into  harbor  sweep 
past  them  and  turn  again  to  the  fatal  ebb. 
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Of  far  greater  importance  would  be  the 
moral  and  spiritual  effect  on  the  Church,  were 
Britain  and  Germany  to  engage  in  maiming 
and  destroying  each  other.  Neither  of  these 
countries  could  emerge  from  the  conflict 
without  enormous  losses. 

With  all  their  weaknesses  and  sins  these  two 
nations  stand  for  progress  and  liberty  as  well  as 
(jrder,  and  their  latent  capacity  for  the  service  of 
the  Kingdom  is  past  measuring.  Why  should  their 
noble  energies  of  heart  and  brain,  that  might  be 
turned  to  such  splendid  profit  in  the  constructive 
labor  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  be  squandered  in 
sanguinary  struggle  for  predominance?  There 
cannot  be  such  a  misuse  of  noble  gifts  without  dis- 
aster to  the  higher  life  of  both  lands.  ...  A  Euro- 
pean war  would,  broadly  regarded,  brutalize  the 
whole  life  of  Christendom  just  as  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  did  in  its  day.  .  .  .  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  victory  for  war  would  mean  a  victory  for  the 
sweater,  the  procurer,  the  slum-owner,  and  for 
every  dreadful  parasite  upon  our  social  life,  and  a 
defeat  for  every  r\,oble  and  generous  aspiration  for 
the  suffering  poor  and  for  the  idle  rich ;  for  it  would 
mean  the  paralysis  for  the  time  of  the  one  power 
which   can  at   once   reconstruct   and   sustain   the 


order  of  society  in  all  the  Christian  lands.  To  sum 
up  the  whole  argument,  a  European  war  would  be 
one  of  the  great  crimes  of  history.  It  would  be 
"treason  to  the  Kingdom  of  God." 

Dr.  Cains  takes  the  position  that  if  one 
really  believes  in  God  one  must  repudiate  the 
fatal  idea  of  the  necessity  of  war. 

The  common  way  in  which  men  look  at  the 
([uestion  to-day  starts  with  men  and  nations  as 
they  arc,  concludes  that,  being  what  they  are,  war 
is  inevitable  and  comes  easily  to  the  next  step  that, 
since  it  is  inevitable,  the  sooner  it  comes  the  better. 
We  shall  start  instead  with  God,  and  with  His 
Kingdom.  W^e  shall  believe  that  no  treason  to 
that  Kingdom  is  inevitable. 

Finally,  a  European  war  would  "depress 
and  deaden  all  the  higher  energies  of  the 
lands  involved  at  a  moment  laden  with  des- 
tiny for  the  human  race,  dark  with  dangers, 
but  rich  also  with  splendid  opportunities 
given  to  few  indeed  among  the  generations 
of  men  since  history  began." 


labor  regime  that  is 


AUSTRALIAN    LEGISLATION    CONCERNING 

LABOR 

CRITICIZING  Premier  Asquith's  action  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  they  pay  reg- 
in  rppard  to  the  recent  strike  in  Fnplind  "'^'■•>'  ^^^  interest  on  the  capital  entrusted  to  them, 
in  regarcl  to  tne  recent  strike  in  Jinglana,   ^j^^y  ^^p^^.^  1;^^,^  besides  agricultural  and  mineral 

and  deprecating  _   the  inscription  in  the  stat-    products;  they  have  a  highly  prohibitive  customs 

Utes  of  Great  Britain  of  the  principle  of  the    tariff;    and  they  are  opposed  to  a  numerous   im- 

minimum  wage,  M.  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu,  in   migration  from  which  the  distance  from  Europe 

hi=;  Tviner  the  Frntinmi^ff  frniinn\    "^av;  "it  i^    '^^^  already  protected  them.     These   little    com- 
nis  paper  tne  Jiconomtste  Jrancais,  says     it  is    ^unities  have  established  a  la 

Australian  legislation  concerning  labor  that  singularly  artificial. 
it  is  sought  to  introduce 
into  Europe.  The  little 
communities  of  the  Antip- 
odes, it  must  be  remem- 
bered, are  societies  placed 
in  exceptional  conditions. 

About  a  million  of  persons  in 
New  Zealand  and  four  millions 
on  the  entire  area  of  the  Aus- 
tralian continent  occupy  spaces 
which  could  sustain  a  popula- 
tion fifteen  or  twenty  times  as 
large.  They  are  therefore  ab- 
solutely at  ease,  in  presence  of 
an  exuberant  nature  which  to 
the  products  of  the  soil  adds 
the  resources  of  a  very  rich 
subsoil.  They  find,  besides, 
in  Europe  the  capital  neces- 
sary to  work  these  riches.  In 
unfavorable     years,    as     from 

1890    to    1895,    they    suspend  Tin;  tariff  and  the  labor  party  i\  ai-straija 

their  repayments  to  the  Euro-  The  Australian  Tariff  Maker:  '•  See  how  he  loves  me.    Why.  the  ass  will 

pean  houses;    when   the  years  follow  me  anywhere  with  this  in  my  hand!" 

are      favorable,     as     since     the  From  Punch  (Melbourne) 
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In  this  connection  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  cites 
the  "highly  interesting  book"  by  M.  Broda, 
entitled  "The  Lef^al  Fixation  of  Wages: 
Experiences  of  England,  Australia,  and  Can- 
ada," in  which  Australia  has  the  largest 
space.  This  author,  he  says,  is  "an  enthusi- 
astic admirer  of  Australian  legislation  con-, 
cerning  labor  and  an  active  propagandist  of 
the  regulations  Australia  has  established," 
and  he  gives  a  curious  resume  of  the  regime 
applied  in  certain  of  the  small  Antipodean 
commimities  in  question.  He  concerns  him- 
self particularly  with  the  legislation  of  the 
province  of  Victoria,  the  capital  of  which  is 
the  principal  city  of  the  Australian  continent. 
He  writes: 

In  1896  the  legislature  of  this  province  inaugu- 
rated the  principle  of  wage-committees  for  certain 
industries.  These  were:  clothing  (tailors,  etc.), 
underwear,  baking,  shocmaking,  woodworking, 
tanning,  presersed  fruits,  spring-mattresses.  Grad- 
ually the  socialist  legislatures  of  the  province  ex- 
tended the  application  of  the  wage-committees  to 
nearly  every  other  industry'.  In  1907,  51  indus- 
tries were  subject  towage-committees;  and  in  1909, 
when  the  mines  had  been  included  in  the  regime, 
of  79,cx)0  workmen  in  \'ictoria  75,000  had  sub- 
mitted to  it. 

At  first  these  wage-committees  were  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  workmen  and 
of  the  employers,  named  in  equal  numbers  by 
each  of  the  parties  and  presided  over  by  a 
man  supposed  to  be  impartial,  and    chosen, 


in  default  of  agreement,  by  the  government. 
But  in  1903  a  new  law  was  voted,  in  \TTtue 
of  which  the  committees  were  composed  of  4 
and  10  representatives  of  the  employers  and 
workmen  respectively,  all  nominated  by  the 
government  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

Despite  the  statement  of  the  author,  cited 
by  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  that  everything 
worked  famously  in  Australia,  the  editor  of 
the  Economiste  is  prepared  to  dispute  the  as- 
sertion.   And  he  says  conclusively: 

One  fact  is  certain,  not  only  have  strikes  not  dis- 
appeared from  Australia,  but  in  certain  cases  they 
have  been  quite  acute.  He  quotes  the  strike  of 
coal  miners  in  New  South  Wales,  in  which  15,000 
miners  were  concerned  and  which  lasted  from 
November  8,  1909  until  February,  1910.  ...  In 
February  of  this  present  year,  at  Brisbane,  the 
capital  of  Queensland,  a  strike  which  began  with 
the  tramway  employees,  extended  to  the  members 
of  forty-three  trades  unions;  and  militarj'  aid 
toward  putting  an  end  to  the  strike  was  refused  to 
the  Queensland  premier  by  the  minister  of  the 
Australian  Commonwealth. 

M.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  in  view  of  these  facts, 
asks,  "Why  should  the  great  nations  of  Eu- 
rope be  bound  by  the  leading-strings  of 
nascent  societies?"  Such  nations  could  but 
imitate  Gulliver  in  breaking  at  a  single  effort 
the  network  of  bonds  with  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Lilliput  had  enveloped  him.  It  is 
deplorable  to  see  the  Britannic  government 
presenting  so  fatal  an  example  of  feebleness 
and  lack  of  foresight. 


RACE   ADMIXTURE    IN   AMERICA 


"  A  MERICA  is  likely  to  be  not  the  cradle 
-^*-  of  a  new,  but  the  grave  of  an  old  race" 
is  a  prophecy  which  certain  pessimists  ha\e 
of  late  been  endeavoring  to  sustain.  In  the 
North  American  Review  the  Rev.  Percy 
Stickney  Grant  recently  presented  the  case 
for  the  optimists,  his  purpose  being  to  show 
that  America  has  nothing  to  fear  from  race 
assimilation.  Frankly  admitting  that  "not 
colonial  independence,  not  federal  unity,  but 
racial  amalgamation  is  the  heroic  i)roblem  of 
the  present,"  the  writer  faces  the  problem 
squarely.     He  says: 

Our  free  government  is  a  standing  invitation  to 
the  oppressed  of  other  countries,  and  our  un- 
developed wealth  makes  a  constant  appeal  for 
strong  arms  and  hard  workers.  What  can  we  do, 
then?  We  cannot  shut  out  "foreigners"  and  still 
be  true  either  to  our  own  ideals  or  to  our  practical 
requirements.  Nor  can  we  pick  and  choose.  There 
is  no  accepted  standard  of  excellence  except  health 
and  "literacy."     Moreover,  there  are  not  enough 


of  one  foreign  stock,  were  we  to  select  one  as 
the  best,  to  do  the  work  in  the  United  States 
waiting  to  be  done.  Why  shouldn't  the  badly 
off  foreigner  come  here?  .  .  .  We  cannot  say  to 
the  immigrant,  "Stay  where  you  were  born, 
because  the  government  there  is  best  adapted 
to  you."  Some  of  our  new  people  are  even 
exiles — driven  from  their  homes.  Nor  can  we 
say,  "Reform  your  government."  Such  a  method 
under  despotism  is  too  uncertain  for  men  who 
desire  to  see   results. 

Quoting  from  an  article  by  Prof.  William 
Z.  Ripley  on  "Race  Progress  and  Immigra- 
tion," he  thinks  all  will  agree  with  the  pro- 
fessor that 

the  first  impression  from  comparison  of  our  original 
Anglo-Saxon  ancestry-  in  America  with  the  motley 
crowd  now  pouring  in  upon  us  is  not  cheering.  It 
seems  a  hopeless  task  to  cope  with  them,  to  assimi- 
late them  with  our  present  native-born  population. 
Yet  there  are  distinctly  encouraging  features 
about  it  all.  These  people,  in  the  main,  have  ex- 
cellent physical  qualities,  in  spite  of  unfavorable 
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environment  and  ]:)olitica!  opi^rcssion  for  genera- 
tions. The  great  problem  for  us  in  dealing  with 
these  immigrants  is  not  that  of  their  nature,  hut  that 
of  their  nurture. 

Assimilation  takes  place  by  (i)  inter- 
marriage, (2)  the  common-school  education, 
and  (3)  the  exercise  of  political  rights;  and 
the  rapidity  of  race  assimilation  in  the  United 
States  "is  proved  by  the  absence  of  racial 
domination  where  given  races  are  numeri- 
cally in  the  ascendancy."  Mr.  Grant  cites 
numerous  authors  to  justify  his  optimism, 
among  them  Prof.  Earl  Finch,  who  "presents 
some  facts  tending  to  prove  that  race  blend- 
ing produces  a  type  superior  in  fertility,  vi- 
tality, and  cultural  worth  to  one  or  both  of 
the  parent  stocks."  Prof.  Franz  Boas,  too, 
in  his  recent  volume  "The  Mind  of  Primitive 
Man,"  says  he  "does  not  fear  the  effects  of 
the  intermingling  of  races  in  America." 
Reference  is  also  made  to  distinguished  men 
having  "an  ancestry  of  a  mongrel  sort": 

Alexandre  Dumas  (West  Indian  negro  blood); 
Alexander  Hamilton  (French  and  English);  Du 
Maurier,  St.-Gaudens  and  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti 
stand  for  still  greater  strains  of  bonds  of  nation- 
ality. Lafcadio  Hearn  (Greek  and  Irish).  These 
few  examples  show  that  intermixture  is  at  all 
events  not  destructive  in  its  efYect. 

Robert  Browning  was  "rather  proud  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  product  of  four  strains 
of  European  blood;  and  both  Wendell  Phil- 
lips and  Phillips  Brooks  had  Du  Maurier's 
'drop  of  Hebrew  blood.'  " 

Mr.  Grant  considers  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  democratic  ideas  are  taken  on  by 


immigrants  under  the  influence  of  our  insti- 
tutions as  remarkable.  He  has  personally 
had  experiences  with  French-Canadians, 
Portuguese,  Hebrews,  and  Italians,  and  these 
races  "have  certainly  taken  advantage  of 
their  opportunities  among  us  in  a  fashion  to 
promise  well  for  their  final  effect  upon  this 
country."  For  the  Jewish  immigrant  Mr. 
Grant  has  the  following  good  word: 

The  intellectual  problems  and  the  advanced 
thinking  of  the  Hebrew,  his  fondness  for  study,  and 
his  freedom  on  the  whole  from  wasteful  forms  of 
dissipation,  sport,  and  mental  stagnation,  consti- 
tute him  a  more  fortimate  acquisition  for  this 
country  than  are  thousands  of  the  descendants  of 
Colonial  settlers. 

And  even  for  those  who  "pin  their  faith  to 
the  Baltic  and  northern  European  races  there 
is  reason  for  hope  to  be  found  in  current  im- 
migration." From  1899  to  19 10,  the  Hebrew 
and  Slovak  period,  there  were  two  millions 
and  a  half  from  northern  Europe.  And,  says 
Mr.  Grant,  "if,  on  the  other  hand,  nearly  two 
millions  of  the  immigrants  have  been  southern 
Italians,  let  us  show  them  gratitude  for  their 
invaluable  manual  labor,  for  their  willing- 
ness, their  patience,  their  power  for  fast  work, 
and  their  love  for  America."  Smallness  of 
stature  does  not  argue  degeneracy.  The 
Romans  were  small  compared  to  the  Goths. 
The  Japanese  are  also  small.  Finally,  Mr. 
Grant  points  to  the  fact  that  "the  best 
thought  and  the  best  teaching  of  the  country 
on  race  mixture  is  optimistic  and  construc- 
tive." Even  an  alienist  like  Dr.  Dana  is 
hojieful  of  the  immigrant's  contribution. 


TWO   SOUTH  AFRICAN  NATIVE   CONGRESSES 


DURING  the  month  of  March  last  there 
were  held  in  Cape  Town,  South  Africa, 
a  congress  of  the  African  Political  Organiza- 
tion under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Abdurahman, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement  among  the 
colored  races  of  South  Africa  for  their  com- 
plete social,  economic,  and  political  emanci- 
pation. The  cosmopolitan  character  of  this 
movement  is  to  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Abdurahman  is  of  Malay  origin,  though  by 
birth  a  native  of  Cape  Colony  where  there  is 
a  considerable  Malay  settlement,  many  of 
whom  are  fairly  wealthy.  Dr.  Abdurahman 
received  his  medical  education  in  Scotland, 
where  he  married  a  Scotch  lady  who  is  still,  it 
is  said,  a  Christian,  though  the  doctor  himself 
is  Mohammedan,  and  is  highly  esteemed  by 
the  colored  people  of  Cape  Town  of  all  races 


by  the  aid  of  whose  vote  he  was  elected  a  few 
years  ago  a  member  of  the  Cape  Town  Munic- 
ipal Council. 

In  his  address  at  the  opening  of  the  confer- 
ence Dr.  Abdurahman  strongly  condemned 
the  oppressive  character  of  recent  and  pro- 
posed legislation,  the  curtailment  of  the  polit- 
ical rights  of  the  colored  population,  and  the 
failure  to  meet  their  legitimate  demands  in 
regard  to  education.  These,  he  asserted,  were 
producing  a  condition  of  afifairs  the  result  of 
which  would  be  startling. 

The  colored  races  of  all  origins  were  rapidly  be- 
ginning to  see  the  necessity  of  union,  which  was  the 
only  way  in  which  they  could  secure  and  protect 
their  existing  rights.  A  deep-seated  feeling  of  pas- 
sive hatred  was  being  engendered  against  the  white 
races,  and  unless  the  Union  Government's  color 
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policy  was  changed,  passive  hatred  would  develop 
into  active  resistance.  The  white  policy  means  a 
war  of  extermination  against  colored  races  and 
natives,  and  urged  on  the  congress  to  lay  down  a 
basis  on  which  to  contend  for  political  rights. 

The  importance  of  this  declaration  becomes 
all  the  greater  when  the  force  behind  it  comes 
to  be  reckoned  up.  Taking  the  whole  Union 
of  South  Africa,  the  white  population  in- 
creased by  only  161,219  in  the  last  seven 
years,  while  the  native  and  colored  added 
621,456  to  its  numbers.  In  1904  the  black 
and  brown  races  form  78.5  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population ;  to-day  they  are  78.55.  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  males  since  then 
has  been,  white,  51,336,  native  and  colored, 
336,039.  These  returns  do  not  include  Basu- 
toland,  Bechuanaland,  or  Rhodesia  where  the 
black  population  overwhelmingly  outnumbers 
the  white;  and  to  this  condition  has  to  be 
added  the  fact  that  the  death  rate  among 
the  blacks  is  decreasing. 

All  the  efforts,  so  far,  that  have  been  made  to 
encourage  white  immigration  to  South  Africa 
have  failed,  especially  from  Great  Britain,  so 
that  the  tendency  of  the  white  race  is  back- 
ward. This  an  observant  writer  on  the  sub- 
ject at  the  conference  ascribed  to  an  attempt 
to  build  up  a  white  nation  upon  a  basis  of 
colored  labor.  Among  the  anomalies  of  the 
situation  he  pointed  out  that  with  all  its 
"cheap"  black  labor  it  lives  largely  upon 
foodstuffs  produced  by  "expensive"  white 
labor  in  countries  thousands  of  miles  away. 
South  Africans  will  be  heard  declaring  that 
white  farm  laborers  are  impossible  because 
they  are  too  costly,  and  the  very  men  who  say 
so  are  eating  food  produced  by  that  very  kind 
of  labor  in  other  lands. 

Then,  again,  black  labor  is  encouraged  by 
law.  The  operation  of  the  Pass  law  in  the 
Transvaal,  the  terms  of  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation act,  and  the  system  of  taxation,  all 
aim  at  giving  the  employee  as  much  cheap 
and  easily  controlled  black  labor  as  possible. 

Naturally,  this  policy,  extending  over  genera- 
tions, has  had  the  effect  of  creating  in  the  mind  of 
the  white  man  a  prejudice  against  manual  labor  of 
any  kind.  All  rough  work  is  "Kaffir's  work," 
therefore  degrading.  Under  this  policy  white 
South  Africa  is  going  back.  Whole  industries  are 
drifting  into  the  hands  of  the  colored  races,  and 
unless  the  system  which  has  obtained  for  more  than 
two  centuries  is  soon  altered,  South  Africa  must 
become  a  black  man's  land.  It  may  support  a 
nation,  but  it  will  be  a  black  and  brown  nation. 

One  remarkable  feature  of  Dr.  Abdurah- 
man's  address  at  the  late  conference  of  the 
colored  races  of  South  Africa  was  his  urging 


them  to  drop  Dutch  and  learn  English.  In 
this  he  saw  another  unifying  influence  that 
would  extend  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Union,  and  link  in  a  common  cause  all  the 
colored  people  of  Africa  now  under  the  Brit- 
ish flag. 

About  the  same  time  that  this  African 
political  organization  congress  was  held  in 
Cape  Town,  another  (called  the  South  African 
Native  National  Congress)  was  held  in  Bloem- 
fontein  in  the  Orange  Free  State.  This  was 
presided  over  by  Mr.  J.  Mocher,  president  of 
the  Orange  Free  State  Native  Association. 
Delegates  were  present  from  Basutoland, 
Bechuanaland,  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State.  Among 
them  were  lawyers,  doctors,  ministers  and 
native  chiefs,  the  first  resolution  forming  the 
Native  National  Congress  of  South  Africa 
being  moved  by  P.  Ka  Isaka  Seme,  described 
as  late  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  and  Columbia 
University,  B.A.,  and  George  William  Curtis, 
Gold  Medallist  of  the  Society  of  the  Middle 
Temple  and  barrister-at-law,  and  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  South  Africa,  Transvaal 
Province. 


The  subjects  discussed  after  the  formation  of  the 
congress  were:  Native  Marriage  and  Divorce; 
Native  Schools  and  Churches;  Native  Labor; 
Native  Beer;  The  Black  and  White  Peril;  Native 
Land  and  Reserves;  Native  Courts,  Civil  and 
Criminal;  Segregation  and  the  Native  Pass  Laws. 
The  discussions  lasted  during  three  days  and  were 
conducted  with  great  decorum  and  marked  ability. 
The  land  question  in  particular  received  great 
attention,  the  Transvaal  Government  having 
passed  a  law  against  the  purchase  of  land  by  na- 
tives, which,  however,  had  been  disallowed  by  the 
British  Government.  The  Orange  Free  State  was 
now  the  only  spot  in  South  Africa  where  a  native 
was  not  allowed  to  purchase  land,  but  the  Union 
Government  was  about  to  bring  a  bill  into  the 
Union  parliament  which  was  intended  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  land  to  native  syndicates,  and  was  the 
thin  edge  of  the  wedge  by  which  the  natives  all  o\-er 
South  Africa  would  be  prevented  holding  land. 
The  labor  question  also  was  considered  at  some 
length,  and  the  paramount  chief  Letsic  IL  of  Ba- 
sutoland, after  the  congress,  in  accepting  the  hon- 
orary presidenc}'  conferred  on  him,  said  that 
henceforth  he  was  no  more  the  paramount  chief  of 
one  tribe,  and  cautioned  the  Basutos  going  to  the 
mines  for  work  against  tribal  animosities,  as  all  the 
South  African  native  races  were  now  all  one  in  all. 

The  Labor  Question  in  South  Africa 

What  some  of  the  South  African  press 
think  on  this  subject  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  extract  from  an  article  in  the 
Johannesburg  Sunday  Post,  headed  "Black 
and  White,"  dealing  with  the  question  of 
colored  labor  and  the  trades  unions: 
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At  the  best,  the  total  constituency  of  the  Labor 
party  in  this  country  does  not  represent  more  than 
a  fraction  of  the  workers  of  South  Africa.  Every 
day  the  colored  man  is  coming  more  and  more  to 
the  front  as  a  skilled,  as  well  as  an  unskilled,  laborer. 
In  the  very  nature  of  things  the  future  is  with  him. 
The  trades  unions  of  the  Rand  sit  up  at  nights  in 
the  Trades  Hall  and  exclude  the  colored  person 
from  their  organizations;  but  while  they  are  thus 
engaged  the  Lovedale  College  and  the  Trappist  mon- 
asteries and  many  other  native  institutions  of  the 
kind  are  turning  out  skilled  colored  workers  by  the 
hundred  and  the  thousand.  In  Kingwilliamstown 
the  daily  paper  is  "set  up"  by  blacks.  And  not 
even  among  the  ranks  of  the  Labor  party  itself  is 
there  unanimity  on  this  question.  For  instance,  in 
the  Cape  the  Typographical  Union  and  other  trade 
bodies  admit  the  colored  person,  while  other  unions, 
such  as  the  Plasterers,  exclude  him.     Ten  years 


ago  all  the  plastering  in  the  peninsula  was  done 
by  white  men,  who  invariably  threw  down  their 
tools  if  a  man  with  the  smallest  touch  of  the  tar- 
brush appeared  on  the  scaffolding  alongside  them. 
To-day  the  European  tradesman  has  practically 
disappeared  from  this  branch  of  skilled  labor, 
and  the  Malays  have  the  whole  trade  in  their 
hands.  These  are  facts  which  we  Europeans  have 
to  face,  whether  we  like  them  or  not.  The  states- 
manship of  the  Creswells  and  the  Wyberghs  has 
never  been  applied  to  a  real  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion as  it  affects  the  future.  The  leaders  of  Trades 
Hall  politics  do  not,  in  this  respect,  look  farther 
than  their  noses.  They  point-blank  refuse  to  real- 
ize that,  as  John  X.  Merriman  told  them  long  ago, 
they  are  merely  the  aristocrats  of  labor;  and  that 
the  democratic  character  and  methods  of  the 
British  trade  union  are  an  impossibility  in  this 
country. 


THE  MAXIMUM  WORKING-DAY 


"LJ  AINZ  POTTHOF,  a  member  of  the  Ger- 
■*■  ■*•  man  Reichstag,  writing  in  the  Gegenwart 
(Berhn),  gives  comprehensive  data  regard- 
ing the  highly  important  question  of  the 
time-limit  of  labor,  concluding  with  the 
considerations  that  should  govern  its  de- 
termination. 

While  the  German  Empire  has  thus  far 
passed  no  general  laws  regarding  the  daily 
or  weekly  time-limit  of  adult  male  labor — 
having  left  it  to  the  Landtag  to  fix  the  maxi- 
mum in  industries  where  excessive  hours 
prove  injurious  to  the  workmen — other 
countries,  he  reminds  his  readers,  have  pro- 
ceeded to  general  enactments. 

France  was  the  pioneer,  prescribing,  in  1848, 
that  the  working-day  shall  consist  of  ten  hours  in 
Paris,  and  eleven  hours  in  the  provinces;  since 
1900,  twelve  hours  is,  as  a  rule,  the  maximum,  but 
in  all  industries  where  women  and  adolescents  are 
employed  the  ten-hour  day  prevails  (applying  to 
male  adults  as  well),  and  for  mine-workers  nine 
hours  a  day.  In  Switzerland,  too,  the  maximum 
working-day  was  introduced  as  early  as  1848.  The 
favorable  results  led  to  the  general  application  of 
the  eleven-hour  day  throughout  the  land.  Austria, 
likewise,  prescribed  the  eleven-hour  day  for  the  in- 
dustries in  1885,  and  ten  hours  for  mine-workers. 
These  countries  admit  but  few  exceptions  and 
exercise  a  thorough  surveillance,  while  the  legal 
restriction  to  eleven  and  one-half  hours  in  Russia 
exists  merely  on  paper.  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, also,  with  their  far-reaching  public  regulation 
of  labor  conditions,  have  a  legal  time-measure.  In 
other  countries  such  restrictions  extend  only  to 
certain  occupations;  as,  for  example,  in  Germany 
— outside  of  the  Bundesrath's  sanitary  ordinances 
— to  trading-places  in  the  open  street,  which  must 
close  at  nine,  leaving  ten  to  eleven  hours  of  rest. 
Thus  England  introduced  the  eight-hour  day  for 
miners  in  1908,  and  limited,  prior  to  that  time,  the 
working-Jiours  of  railway  employees.  A  number  of 
States  of  the  Union,  too,  have  adopted  the  eight- 


hour  day  for  minors,  road-workers,  those  occupied 
in  the  cigarette  and  textile  industries,  smelters,  or 
similar  callings.  Specially  noteworthy  is  the 
Massachusetts  law  of  1906  which  forbids  any  em- 
ployee of  the  State  to  work  over  forty-eight  hours 
a  week.  In  other  countries,  too,  the  working-hours 
of  miners  are  fixed  by  law,  as  are  those  of  laborers 
in  the  rice-fields  in  Italy  (nine  to  ten  hours),  and 
of  bakers,  etc.,  in  Norway.  In  Bavaria,  since  1908, 
the  eight-hour  law  prevails  in  the  mining  industry, 
and  in  the  Prusso-Hessian  railroad  system  the  nine- 
hour  day  in  the  workshops. 

Germany,  thus,  says  Herr  Potthof,  stands 
by  no  means  in  the  van  of  this  movement. 
But  even  if  the  success  of  lessening  the  hours 
of  labor,  its  hygienic  and  economic  results, 
are  dependent  upon  factors  that  vary  greatly 
in  the  different  activities  and  countries,  seri- 
ous attention  should  be  given  to  what  Prof. 
H.  Herkner,  the  political  economist,  says  in 
the  summary  of  his  careful  investigations, 
which  appears  in  his  manual  of  political 
science.     We  quote: 

The  incalculable  number  of  favorable,  even  if 
by  no  means  uniform,  experiences  that  have  thus 
far  resulted  in  industrial  life  from  the  gradual  re- 
duction of  the  daily  working-hours,  coupled  with 
the  results  of  the  latest  psychologic-physiological 
researches,  justifies  the  assumption  that  if  in  work 
which  is  influenced  half-way  by  the  personality  of 
the  workman  the  ten  hour  limit  is  exceeded,  either 
the  employer  suffers  from  the  labor  not  being  suffi- 
ciently intensive  or  the  workman  from  over- 
fatigue. A  diminution  of  the  time  of  labor  to  ten 
hours,  therefore,  will,  as  a  rule,  not  only  have  no 
injurious  effect  upon  economic  interests,  but  will  in 
many  cases  even  promote  them. 

The  idea  that  the  legal  enactment  of  the  ten- 
hour  day  in  Germany  would  have  no  great 
significance  is  a  mistaken  one.  In  spite  of 
the  gradual  diminution  of  the  time  of  labor. 
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due  to  the  power  of  the  trade-unions  and  the  domains,  likewise,  where  economic  objections 
insight  of  the  employers,  joined  to  the  legal  to  limiting  the  time  of  labor  cannot  be  urged, 
restriction  of  female  and  child-labor,  there  it  might  be  well  to  have  legal  regulation.  Nor 
are  many  industries  where  the  working-day  should  it  be  confined  to  laborers  in  the 
exceeds  ten  hours.  The  same  is  true  of  other  stricter  sense  of  the  word.  A  minimum 
occupations — thus  public  entertainment,  nurs-  amount  of  regard  should  be  paid  to  other 
ing  (!),  and,  above  all,  home  labor.     In  these  employees  also. 


HUMIDITY-A   FRIEND,   NOT  A   FOE 


THERE  can  be  no  doubt  that  most  of  us 
have  been  very  much  to  blame.  Time 
and  again  we  have  vented  our  wrath  upon 
that  demon  of  discomfort.  Humidity,  which 
turns  out  to  be  not  a  demon  at  all,  but  in 
reality  one  of  our  best  friends.  Dr.  P.  W. 
Goldsbury,  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgi- 
cal Journal,  demonstrates  the  importance  of 
humidity  on  hygiene.     He  writes: 

In  the  popular  mind,  only  the  discomfort  felt  on 
hot,  close  days  is  associated  with  this  word.  The 
impression  may  be  gained  that  humidity  is  some- 
thing to  be  deplored,  but,  properly  speaking,  a  bet- 
ter term  would  be  sultriness.  For  this  means  a 
high  percentage  of  moisture  along  with  excessive 
heat.  On  days  when  the  temperature  is  not  high, 
the  amount  of  humidity  may  be  the  very  cause  of 
the  agreeableness  of  the  air.  During  the  summer 
when  the  days  are  hot  and  dry,  the  freshness  of  the 
morning  and  the  soothing  coolness  of  the  evening 
are  enjoyable,  not  only  because  the  heat  is  dimin- 
ished, but  also  because  the  air  is  tempered  with  a 
higher  proportion  of  mositure.  If  we  substitute 
for  the  word  "humidity"  the  phrase  "moisture  in 
the  air"  we  shall  know  better  what  is  meant. 

The  term  "humidity"  is  used  in  two  senses: 
absolute  humidity,  which  refers  to  the  actual 
amount  of  water  in  the  air  ])cr  cubic  foot  at 
a  given  time;  and  relative  humidity,  which  is 
the  percentage  of  water  in  the  air  at  any  time 
as  compared  with  the  total  amount  which  the 
air  could  hold  at  that  temperature  without 
some  form  of  precipitation  such  as  dew  or 
rain.  To  quote  further  from  the  article  under 
consideration : 

If  a  heated  flat  in  winter  be  at  a  temperature  of 
70  degrees,  and  the  absolute  humidity  or  amount  of 
water  held  in  suspension  be  the  same  as  in  the  air 
outside,  where  the  temperature  is  only  18  degrees, 
the  relative  humidity  there  will  be  only  one-eighth, 
or  123^  per  cent.,  and  that  only  providing  our  out- 
side air  be  saturated  with  moisture,  which  is  often 
not  the  case. 

If  the  air  outside,  at  a  temperature  of  18  de- 
grees, have  an  absolute  humidity  of  but  half  a 
grain,  then  its  relative  humidity  will  be  only  50  per 
cent.,  and  the  air  inside,  though  having  the  same 


absolute  humidity,  may  have,  by  reason  of  its 
higher  temperature,  a  relative  humidity  of  only  6^ 
per  cent.  If  we  reflect  that  a  humidity  of  from  60 
to  75  per  cent,  is  none  too  much  for  average  condi- 
tions of  human  life,  we  can  realize  how  far  below 
normal  is  the  air  in  which  most  of  us  are  housed 
during  the  winter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  various 
tests  of  air  in  schoolrooms,  hospitals,  and  living 
rooms  during  the  winter  time  have  been  made  here 
and  there  through  the  country;  these  show  that 
the  humidity  often  went  below  40  per  cent.,  and 
upon  occasion  got  down  below  10  per  cent. 

Under  such  conditions  indoor  air  in  winter  is 
very  dry  and  irritating.  This  is  one  of  the  prime 
causes  of  chapped  hands  and  parched  lips. 

One  of  the  important  problems  of  modern 
building  construction  is  that  of  making  indoor 
conditions  more  nearly  like  outdoor  as  re- 
gards humidity.  Methods  for  raising  the 
humidity  in  buildings  are  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stage.  Dr.  Goldsbury  has  made  vari- 
ous attempts  to  improve  the  moisture  quality 
of  the  air  in  different  rooms.     He  says: 

When  the  building  was  heated  by  furnace,  a  dish 
of  water  was  kept  over  the  register.  A  muffin  tin 
was  used  for  this  purpose,  as  its  form  presents  an 
exceptionally  large  surface  below  for  the  heat  to 
strike  and,  therefore,  increases  evaporation.  The 
muffin  tin  had  to  be  filled  much  ofteiier  when  cloth 
was  hung  over  it  so  that  the  water  was  sucked  up 
into  the  meshes  by  capillary  force,  thus  increasing 
the  evaporating  surface.  I  have  found  wet  towels 
or  newspapers,  too,  spread  about  the  room  some- 
what helpful  in  moistening  the  air,  but  it  proved 
difficult  by  such  means  to  increase  the  humidity 
above  5  or  10  per  cent.  This,  however,  was  enough 
to  give  a  sense  of  increased  comfort,  for  our  deli- 
cate tissues  respond  to  even  such  slight  favoring 
changes. 

Closing  the  register  at  night  lowers  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  room  and,  therefore,  lessens  the  amount 
of  moisture  required  for  comfort.  Merel>'  in  the 
condition  of  one's  throat  in  the  morning  one  would 
find  ample  warrant  for  the  shutting  otif  of  the  heat 
at  night. 

Under  our  conditions  of  indoor  life,  we 
suffer  not  from  too  much  humidity,  but  rather 
from  too  little. 


NEW  MONEY  FOR  THE  RAILROADS 

WITH  OTHER  NEWS  OF  BUSINESS  AND   INVESTMENTS 


Wanted:  $8,500,000,000 

WHAT  is  the  most  important  problem 
now  confronting  American  business 
men? 

Last  month  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce  gave  its  answer  to  that  question. 
It  may  surprise  many  people  to  find  that  the 
Chamber  apparently  "shakes  off,  as  dew- 
drops  from  the  lion's  mane,"  such  things  as 
currency  reform,  tariff  revision,  Sherman 
Law  amendment — and  even  a  "Money 
Trust"  investigation.  At  any  rate,  the  real 
problem,  as  that  conservative  and  influential 
organization  sees  it,  is,  "to  find  some  means 
of  making  it  possible  for  the  railroads  to 
obtain,  during  the  next  five  years,  new  capital 
to  the  amount  of  $8,500,000,000." 

That  is  the  sum  which  the  statisticians 
estimate  the  railroads  will  need  to  make  their 
facilities  equal  to  the  expanding  traffic  of  the 
country.  It  is  as  plain  as  day  to  anyone  that 
the  country's  "productive  capacity" — which, 
of  course,  measures  its  prosperity-  -cannot  go 
on  increasing  as  it  has  in  the  past,  unless  the 
facilities  are  afforded  to  carry  its  products 
to  the  markets. 

For  the  last  five  years,  the  railroads,  in 
their  development,  have  been  falling  behind 
the  growth  of  manufacture  and  commerce, 
largely  because  investors  have  shown  re- 
luctance to  purchase  new  issues  of  their  stocks 
and  bonds  in  the  amounts  required.  The 
situation,  therefore,  now  looks  critical. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible,  as  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  urges,  that  the  eight  and  a  half 
billions — a  sum  equal  to  eight  times  the 
national  debt,  or  to  two  and  a  half  times  the 
whole  amount  of  money  in  circulation — can 
be  obtained  out  of  the  current  earnings  of  the 
railroads.  Clearly,  the  investor's  purse 
strings  must  be  loosened  somehow.  And  the 
way  to  do  that  is  again  to  give  him  the 
assurance  that,  if  he  buys  railroad  bonds  and 
stocks,  he  will  have  employed  his  savings 
safely,  and  at  an  adequate  rate  of  return. 
What  is  needed,  in  other  words,  is  that  the 
railroads'  credit  shall  be  fortified. 

There  is  less  danger  now  than  there  was 
two  or  three  years  ago  of  railroad  earnings 
continuing  to  be  affected  adversely  by  a 
multiplicity  of  new  restrictive  laws.    Readers 


of  these  notes  will  recall  that  the  record  of 
last  year's  legislation  along  those  lines  was 
most  encouraging.  It  showed  a  58  per  cent, 
decrease  in  the  number  of  bills  enacted  to 
deal  with  transportation  questions. 

But  the  roads  still  have  their  troubles. 
Some  of  the  demands  with  which  they  have 
more  recently  been  confronted — all  tending 
to  render  them  less  able  to  show  the  satis- 
factory profits  that  investors  have  been 
accustomed  to  expect— are  thus  outlined  in 
the  Chamber's  report : 

"(i)  A  demand  for  increased  service,  bet- 
ter equipment,  new  terminals,  faster  trans- 
portation, more  expensive  provision  for  in- 
suring safety. 

"  (2)  A  demand  for  higher  compensation 
for  labor. 

"  (3)  A  demand  for  cheaper  rates  of  car- 
riage for  both  passengers  and  freight." 

The  greatest  of  these  is  the  demand  for 
cheaper  rates.  Hence  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce "urges  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  all  the  State  railway  com- 
missions the  importance,  for  the  future,  of  so 
carefully  weighing  and  considering  the  effect 
to  be  produced  upon  the  railroads  in  the 
making  of  any  necessary  readjustments  of 
freight  rates,  that  the  same  may  be  accom- 
plished without  further  curtailing  the  total 
revenue  of  the  railroads,  upon  which  their 
borrowing  credit  depends";  bearing  in  mind, 
as  stated  by  the  Railroad  Securities  Commis- 
sion, that  "a  reasonable  return  is  one  which, 
under  honest  accounting  and  responsible 
management,  will  attract  the  amount  of  in- 
vestors' money  needed  for  the  development 
of  railroad  facilities;  and  also  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  development  and  prosperity  of  the 
railroads  mean  the  development  and  pros- 
perity of  the  country." 

After  all,  "the  most  important  problem" 
seems  to  be  one  of  common  sense  and  arith- 
metic quite  simple. 

"Business  With  an  Income  at 
Its  Heels" 

TROLLEY-CAR  conductors,  employed 
by  239  representative  street  and  electric 
railways,  collected  last  year  502,361,320 
more  nickels  than  they  did  the  year  before. 
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More  than  forty  per  cent,  of  these  nickels,  or 
209,555,700,  were  "saved,"  to  be  added  to 
net  income  for  the  holders  of  bonds  and  stocks 
based  upon  those  various  enterprises. 

Stated  in  the  orthodox  way,  these  figures, 
which  were  presented  in  detail  in  the  Com- 
mercial 6°  Financial  Chronicle  of  April  6, 
mean  that  the  gross  earnings  of  the  electric 
roads  increased  $25,108,066,  or  6.44  per  cent, 
over  1910;  and  that  net  earnings  increased 
$10,477,785,  or  6.53  per  cent.  Truly  a  re- 
markable showing  of  stability  of  revenues, 
especially  when  it  is  considered,  as  the 
Chronicle  suggests,  that  the  period  under 
review  "was  marked  by  a  trade  reaction,  and 
by  other  unfavorable  developmentb."  The 
contrast  with  what  happened  to  the  steam 
roads  is  striking.  The  latter  lost  1.06  per 
cent,  in  gross,  and  2.67  per  cent,  in  net. 

It  seems  that  out  of  the  239  street  railways 
reporting,  only  33  sustained  losses  in  gross 
earnings,  and  only  60  in  net.  Closer  analysis 
shows  that  where  the  losses  did  occur,  they 
were,  for  the  most  part,  sustained  by  enter- 
prises "in  the  smaller  communities,  where  the 
activities  of  the  population  are  bound  up  in 
some  one  branch  or  division  of  trade,"  and 
where  there  were  instances  of  the  throwing 
into  idleness  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
population. 

The  noteworthy  gains,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  in  the  cases  of  enterprises  "in  most  of 
the  larger  cities,  where  population  is  dense, 
where  there  is  much  accumulated  wealth,  and 
where  trade  activity  is  not  exclusively  de- 
pendent upon  a  single  industry,  or  a  single 
group  of  industries." 

Here  is  further  evidence  on  the  advantages 
of  practising  the  principle  of  investment 
distribution. 

Electric  lighting,  gas,  water,  and  all  the 
other  public  utilities  would  doubtless  show 
similar  results.  Little  wonder  that  their 
securities  as  a  class  have  gained  so  rapidly  in 
investment  prestige. 

Some  Observations  on  Farm 
Mortgages 

A  BUSINESS  MAN, who  "grew  up "  with 
-^^  that  part  of  the  country  "which  used  to 
be  called  the  West,  but  is  now  known  as  the 
Central  West,"  wrote  to  this  magazine  a 
short  time  ago  about  farm  mortgages. 

Among  other  things,  his  questions  called 
for  some  reference  to  the  interest  rates  on 
such  investments,  and  their  relation  to  se- 
curity. One  suggestion  made  in  that  con- 
nection was:  that,  while  first  mortgages  of 


the  so-called  "standard"  grade  did  not  pay 
more  than  seven  per  cent.,  there  were  those 
which  could  often  show  perfectly  good  rea- 
sons for  a  rate  as  high  as  eight. 

It  was  pointed  out,  however,  that  it  espe- 
cially behooved  the  intending  purchaser  of 
the  latter  class  to  be  at  some  pains  in  ferret- 
ing out  those  reasons;  and  that,  in  any  event, 
one  of  the  most  important  things  for  the  in- 
vestor to  satisfy  himself  about  early  in  his 
investigation  was  the  reputation  of  the 
banker  or  broker  who  had  the  mortgages  for 
sale.  If  this  were  found  to  be  high — a  repu- 
tation based  upon  long  and  successful  expe- 
rience— the  weight  of  presumption,  at  least, 
would  be  in  favor  of  the  soundness  of  any 
investment  on  which  it  might  be  staked. 

The  business  man  replied,  "not,"  as  he 
very  graciously  explained,  "  for  the  purpose  of 
criticizing"  an  attitude  of  conservatism,  but 
rather  of  suggesting  that  the  comment  made 
by  this  department  indicated  a  lack  of  whole- 
hearted appreciation  of  such  investments,  as 
a  class. 

"I  have,"  he  observed,  "often  laughed  at 
the  provincialism  of  your  thoroughbred  New 
Yorker,  who  would  get  the  cold  shivers  where 
Western  mortgages  were  mentioned — because 
the  richest  people  we  have  here  made  their 
piles  in  just  those  mortgages." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  eight  per  cent,  did 
not  frighten  him.  Indeed  he  had  seen  the 
time  when  ten  per  cent,  was  the  current  rate. 
He  said  he  had  no  difficulty  nowadays  in 
investing  his  money  at  six  per  cent.,  getting 
security  such  as  was  acceptable  to  the  con- 
servative savings  banks  in  his  State;  and  he 
added,  "  neither  would  any  business  man  here 
who  attended  to  his  own  affairs." 

It  is  timely  to  give  these  observations  space 
in  these  columns,  if  only  because  they  afford 
the  opportunity  of  dispeUing  the  notion, 
which,  in  fact,  is  fairly  widespread,  that  the 
"provincial  New  Yorker"  (by  which  it  may 
be  assumed  the  Central  Western  business  man 
meant,  "the  average  Eastern  investor")  any 
longer  gets  the  "shivers,"  when  a  mortgage 
on  somebody's  farm  in  the  West,  or  in  any 
other  section  of  the  country,  is  mentioned  as 
a  likely  medium  for  the  profitable  employ- 
ment of  funds. 

Witness,  for  instance,  the  "estate"  of  a 
well-known  New  York  manufacturer,  which 
was  only  recently  reported  to  have  over 
$1,000,000  in  loans  on  farms  in  a  single  State 
of  the  great  wheat  belt.  Moreover,  one 
might  multiply  instances  of  individual  in- 
\'estors  of  comparatively  moderate  means, 
turning  more  and  more  each  year  to  securities 
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of  this  type.     The  head  of  at  least  one  prom-  $418,000,000,  it  now  holds  under  foreclosure 

inent  loan  agency  in  a  Southern  State — the  real  estate  to  the  amount  of  only  $646,509. 

kind  that  boasts  a  record  of  "twenty-five  It  appears,  moreover,  that  the  "defaults" 

years'  experience  without  the  loss  of  a  dollar"  thus  represented  have  involved  no  actual  loss 

— finds  it  worth  while  to  make  an  annual  — and  probably  little  inconvenience.    For  the 

trip  through  New  England  and  the  East,  properties  so  held  are  shown  to  be  paying  in 

calling  on  investors,  personally.  rentals  5^^  per  cent.,  net. 

But  where  these  instances  are  found,  it  is  One  important  factor,  contributing  to  that 

safe  to  say  that  in  every  case,  as  a  preliminary  remarkable  showing,  is   the  company's  ob- 

to  the  investment,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  servance  of  the  scientific  principle  of  "geo- 

of  painstaking  inquiry  to  discover  how  much  graphical  distribution" — a  principle,  by  the 

expert  knowledge  of  underlying  values  goes  way,  easily  applicable  to  investment  on  any 

to  back  up  the  mortgages  offered.  scale,    small    as    well    as    large.     Note    the 

Then,  there  is  scarcely  any  other  kind  of  twelve  States,  among  which  the  Northwest- 
financial  transaction,  in  which  the  "personal  ern's  largest  mortgage  risks  are  divided: 

equation"    plays    a   more    important    part,    minois $26,242,681 

Here  the  "  expert's "  examination  must  in-   Iowa 22,084,251 

volve  such  intimate  things  as  the  habits  of   Missouri 21,269,085 

the  borrower,   his   reputation  in   the   com-   Minnesota 12,828,263 

J     '  4.1,    ^-  f  1,-      r         -1  Ohio 11,124,301 

munity,  and  even  the  size  of  his  family.  Indiana     7,104,366 

The  investor,  who,  like  the  business  man  Washington 5.895,645 

referred   to,  is  able  on  his  own  account  to  Wisconsin 5.654.369 

gather  such  details,  as  well  as  to  form  an   Nebraska^"*'' s'^?'^oo 

intelligent  judgment  of  the  loaning  value  of  Kansas   ..........................     ^'tijSiS 

the  land,  itself,  occupies  an  enviable  position.   Colorado 4,'o46,'258 

Eight  per  cent.,  or  even  more,  need  not  scare 

him.     Indeed,    the    Review    of    Reviews  Other  States   represented  are   Kentucky, 

knows  of  one — a  Pacific  Coast  attorney — who  Tennessee  and  Georgia  in  the  South;  Oregon 

gets  fourteen  per  cent,  on  his  " estate  money  "  and  California  on  the  Pacific  Coast;  and  New 

buying  second  mortgages,  and  who  says  he  York  in  the  East. 

"never  was  lucky  enough  to  have  a  fore-  This  company,  like  many  others  of  its  kind, 

closure."    But  the  average  investor  at  a  dis-  has  found  the  great  Northwest  one  of  the 

tance  can  scarcely  hope  to  be  put  in  the  way  most  attractive  fields  for  investment  during 

of  such  opportunities.     He  acts  wisely  by  recent  years.    One  substantial  reason  is  that 

refusing  to  yield  to  the  lure  of  extraordinary  that  section,  as  a  whole,  has  impressed  the 

income — whether  it  be  from  mortgages,  or  experts  with  its  happy  combination  of  low 

from  any  other  type  of  securities.  land  values  and  enterprising  farmers. 


Mortgage  Loans  Scientifically 
Managed 

npO  get  at  the  kind  of  results  possible  by 
-■-  combining  conservatism  with  system  in 
mortgage  investment,  the  experience  of  the 
great  life  insurance  companies  is  valuable. 

Take  the  Northwestern  Mutual  of  Mil- 
waukee, whose  recently  published  report 
shows  a  total  investment  of  $153,562,654  in 
loans  secured  on  real  estate — both  farm  and 
city.  These  yield,  not  eight,  nor  even  six 
per  cent.,  but  an  average  of  approximately 
five.  They  are  based  on  property,  which 
the  company's  own  inspectors  value  at 
$478,586,075,  giving  security  of  more  than 
three  to  one. 

And  here  is  a  significant  fact  in  connection 
with  the  Northwestern 's  experience: 

While  it  has  loaned  on  this  class  of  se- 
curity, since  1857,  a  grand  total  of  nearly 


A  Peddler's  Investment  Principles 

"  "DEGAN  Life  With  A  Pack,  But  Ended 
-'-'  With  $1,822,294,"  ran   the   headlines 
of  the  newspapers,  not  long  since. 

It  appeared  that  Benjamin  Hart,  a  native 
of  Virginia,  had  begun  his  career  many  years 
ago  as  a  peddler.  He  went  from  town  to 
town  with  a  pack  on  his  back.  His  business 
flourished,  and  his  savings  piled  up  until  he 
soon  had  money  enough  to  tempt  him  to  try 
his  fortunes  in  New  York.  There,  too,  his 
astute  mind  reaped  its  reward.  He  made 
more  money  in  real  estate.  E\'entually  he 
retired  and  became  an  investor  in  stocks  and 
bonds.  He  died  in  France  four  years  ago, 
but  the  value  of  his  estate  became  kno\vn 
only  upon  the  filing  of  its  appraisal  in  the 
transfer  tax  office  of  New  York  State,  recently. 
One  of  the  rare  opportunities  to  get  at  the 
experience  of  the  individual  investor  on  a 
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fairly  large  scale  is  afforded  by  a  study  of  the  opinion,  but  everywhere,  likewise,  the  same 

schedule  of  the  securities  owned  by  the  "Vir-  evil  attendant  phenomena  may  be  observed: 

ginian  peddler."    Some  of  his  most  important  growing  debt  of  States  and  municipalities, 

holdings — ranging  all  the  way  from  bonds  of  increasing    taxation,    the    encroachment    of 

his  native  State  down  to  the  most  popular  of  bureaucracy.     And  since,  just  as  generally, 

the  industrial  stocks — were:  too,  the  limit  of  the  taxable  capacity  of  the 

people    is    being    dangerously    approached, 

Bonds  modern   nations   must   ultimately   face   the 

State  of  Virginia  alternative   of    training    their  national    and 

District  of  Columbia  municipal  administrators  to  a  rational  eco- 

Imperial  Japanese  Government  .     ^     ^                 ,          .                   ,  , 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad  ^''Oi^ic  system,  such  as  is  pursued  by  private 

^  enterprises. 

Railroad  Stocks  For  England,  the  writer  continues,  Lord 

New  York  &  Harlem        Central  Pacific  Avebury    (Sir    John    Lubbock),    the    noted 

Cleveland  &  Pittsburgh   Southern  Pacific  (com.  naturalist,  politician  and  banker,  advocates, 

Union  Pacific  preferred        and  pfd.)  .      ,  .          '  |      ,,„      ,  ,      .  .      ,          ,    -vt     •        ! 

New  York,  New  Haven   Railroad  Securities  Co.  1"   ^1_S   work,      On   Municipal   and  National 

&  Hartford                   Missouri,  Kansas  &  Tex.  Trading,"  the  latter  course.     Lord  Avebury 

asks  whence,   finally,   would  taxes  proceed, 
Bank  and  Trust  Co.  Stocks  y  public  expenditure  should  increase  more 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York  rapidly  than  taxable  property,  private  enter- 
First  National  Bank  of  Richmond,  Va.  •      1      •              -1       r     •      /  1         ]     n     iv  • 
United  States  Trust  Company  prise  be  increasingly  eliminated  and  all  affairs 

possible  be  conducted  by  State  or  city. 

Industrial  Stock  In  the  last  24  years  the  average  taxation 

ITnited  States  Steel  per  capita  in  England  and  Wales  has  risen 

2>2,  per  cent.,  while  the  average  debt  per  capita 

That  list  goes  far  to  explain  the  extraordi-  has  increased   11.8  per  cent.,  and  the  rate 

nary  ending  of  a  career,  so  humble  in  its  of  taxation  per  pound  of  taxable  values,  75 

beginnings.     It   fails   to   conform   in   many  per    cent.      Moreover,    the    assessment    of 

respects  to  the  more  modern  idea  of  invest-  values  has  been  made  more  vigorous.     In 

ment  "balance."    But  it  shows  that  Hart  had  spite  of  this  the  public  expenses  have  not 

heard,  at  least,  of  the  old  motto,  "Don't  put  been  covered.    In  1883-4  England's  municipal 

all  your  money  in  one  thing — or  in  one  kind  debt  amounted  to  £193,000,000;    in  1903-4 

of  thing."  it    had    risen   to   £469,000,000.      Owing  to 

The  list  of  security  holdings,  moreover,  the  heavy  loan  made  to  municipal  admin- 
mentioned  but  255  shares  of  miscellaneous  istrations  for  their  enterprises,  the  tax 
stocks,  which,  at  the  time  of  Hart's  death,  payers  had  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  in- 
had  no  value  at  all.  He  had  taken  some  terest  for  the  capital  required  for  their  own 
chances,  but  obviously  not  until  he  could  undertakings, 
afford  to  take  them.  Profits,  where  there  are  any  in  municipal 

Such  a  record  is  more  or  less  astonishing  to  enterprises   in   Great    Britain,  are   obtained 

one   who   has   spent   any   time   going   over  only  through  monopolies.     Glasgow  realizes 

Surrogates'    reports.      How    few    "estates"  a  profit  on  its  street  railways,  but  Boston, 

recorded  therein  show  so  slight  a  percentage  Massachusetts  gets  a  much  greater  sum  from 

of  waste  investment  effort!  its  railways,  which  it  does  not  operate.     Lord 

Avebury  shows  in  detail  that  the  privately 

Municipal  and  National  Trading  owned  street  railways  in  the  United  States 

pay  far  more  taxes  and  yet  charge  lower  fares 

TN  view  of  the  widely  agitated  question  of  than  the  city  railways  in  England.     He  con- 

government  operation    of  enterprises,  it  demns   even    the  government  ownership  of 

is  interesting  to  note  the  contrasting  state-  railroads. 

ment  as  to  the  effect  of  such  operation  offered  On  the  latter  point  a  diametrically  oppo- 

by  an  English  and  a  German  authority,  and  site  view  is  taken  by  Emil  Schiff,  a  German 

commented  on  in  an  article  by  Otto  Corbach  authority,   in  his  work,   "  Unternehmertum 

in  the  Berlin  Ge^ewtt'ar/.  oder  Gemeindebetriebe"   (Private  vs.  Com- 

The  writer  remarks  at  the  outset  that,  in  munal  Enterprise).     He  points  out  that  in 

all   countries  on   our  plane  of  culture,   the  Germany  the  extension  of  the  railway  system 

range  of  national  and  municipal  activity  is  is  more  energetically  pursued  than  in  Eng- 

being    irresistibly    broadened.      Everywhere  land.     He  admits  that  under  faA'orable  con- 

this  tendency  is  in  accordance  with  public  ditions    private    railway    management    may 
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exhibit  some  advantages — competition  af- 
fecting the  speed  and  number  of  trains  favor- 
ably; improvements,  particularly  such  as 
concern  the  comfort  of  passengers,  being 
more  readily  introduced.  He  holds,  however, 
that  the  advantages  are  outweighed,  among 
other  things,  by  unsteady  and  confused  rates, 
wild  speculation  in  concessions  and  railroad 
shares,  neglect  of  general  economic  interests, 
the  favoring  of  individual  patrons,  the  exploi- 
tation of  the  masses,  the  operation  of  a  number 
of  competitive  lines  over  essentially  identical 
ground,  etc. 

In  general  Schiff  agrees  with  Lord  Avebury 
as  to  the  injurious  results  of  State  and  mu- 
nicipal operations;  his  contention,  however, 
is  that  they  are  not  necessary  ones;  that  they 
can  be  obviated.  That  the  objection  of 
over-burdening  the  administrative  machinery 
can  be  mastered  is  evidenced  by  the  organi- 
zation of  the  great  trusts.  The  crucial  dif- 
ference between  private  and  public  enter- 
prises lies  in  the  fact  that  the  former  are 
spurred  on  by  economic  necessity  to  a  con- 
stant exercise  of  all  their  powers.  No  amount 
of  reform  can  overcome  that  fundamental 
distinction. 

Agriculturists  and  Credit  in  the 
Philippines 

TN  a  recent  address  the  Governor-General 
-^  of  the  Philippines  stated  that  the  Islands 
with  their  eight  million  inhabitants,  in  spite 
of  vast  natural  advantages — rich  soil,  abun- 
dant water,  numerous  ports,  great  veins  of  ore 
and  forests  of  almost  inestimable  value,  are 
actually  importing  necessary  articles  and 
merely  because  they  lack  the  organization 
needed  for  production  at  home.  Senor  Rafael 
Corpus  in  the  Cidtura  Filipina  monthly 
(Manila)  discusses  the  urgency  of  procuring 
such  organization  at  once  and  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
Islands  must  be  based  solely  on  the  develop- 
ment of  agriculture. 

Only  45  per  cent  of  the  available  2,872,704 
hectares  of  arable  land  are  actually  cultivated. 
The  815,453  haciendas  or  farms  are  mostly 
tilled  by  their  proprietors,  and  the  great 
majority  are  small.  But  our  compatriots  are 
poorer  than  their  fellows  in  other  countries 
because  they  even  have  to  eat  imported  prod- 
uce; and  because  the  credit  of  the  farming 
class  is  worse  than  elsewhere.  Their  situation 
is  extremely  precarious.  Every  year  they  are 
forced  to  borrow  money,  either  to  buy  cattle 
or  to  meet  old  debts.     There  are  no  local 


institutions  in  any  of  the  towns  except  Manila, 
Iloilo  and  Cebu  to  control  these  loans  unless 
we  count  the  Postal  Savings  Bank  branches  of 
the  government  or  the  branches  of  the 
Agricultural  Bank  of  the  Philippines.  But 
neither  of  those  have  responded  to  the  needs 
of  the  small  farmers.  There  is  much  mutual 
distrust  between  these  smaller  proprietors 
and  the  banks,  because  the  former  do  not 
understand  banking  methods,  and  the  banks 
incur  too  great  risks  and  expense  to  be  com- 
pensated by  small  transactions.  Hence  the 
banks  cater  only  to  the  great  proprietors,  and 
the  smaller  owners  must  appeal  to  the  private 
banking  houses  which  impose  usurious  con- 
ditions. 

To  the  evils  of  usury  are  added  the  diffi- 
culties the  small  farmers  have  in  legalizing 
mortgages  on  account  of  their  faulty  title 
deeds,  and  the  costliness  of  the  legal  process 
under  existing  laws.  It  is  not  only  necessary 
to  improve  the  credit  conditions,  but  to  train 
the  farmer  to  use  the  credit  obtained  more 
productively  than  he  now  does.  Many  of 
the  farmers  are  consumed  with  greed  of  more 
land,  which  prevents  not  only  others  from 
cultivating  them,  but  eats  up  their  own 
money  in  j)ayments. 

Senor  Corj>us  quotes  a  Commissioner  of  the 
British  Indian  Civil  Service  that  it  is  not 
merely  cheap  and  easy  credit  which  is  re- 
quired, but  one  which  will  educate,  discipline 
and  guide  the  borrower.  The  credit  should 
be  extended  solely  to  those  who  have  learned 
to  plan  and  to  save,  and  should  be  the  reward 
of  self-help.  As  a  first  step,  Senor  Corpus 
believes  in  the  establishment  of  agricultural 
aid  associations  on  the  order  of  the  Raiffeisen 
Verein  in  Germany. 

Senor  Corpus  points  out  that  none  of  these 
successful  organizations  abroad  have  been 
aided  by  the  governments  until  they  already 
enjoyed  security  and  prosperity.  The  only 
advisable  role  for  the  government  to  play 
would  be  to  make  the  way  easy  for  individual 
initiative  and  enterprise,  and  to  make  laws 
to  remedy  the  chaotic  condition  of  title  deeds 
to  lands.  The  small  towns  offer  favorable 
openings  for  small  cooperative  credit  associa- 
tions, and  if  these  were  estabUshed  in  several 
towns  in  any  province,  there  could  be  a  cen- 
tral organization  founded,  and  gradually  a 
network  of  associations  such  as  the  model 
mentioned  in  Germany.  Such  a  joint  associa- 
tion might  possibly  undertake,  either  alone 
or  with  the  government,  the  repairing  of 
roads  and  the  creation  of  experimental  agri- 
culture colonies. 
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JOHN   GALSWORTHY,  THE    ENGLISH  NOVELIST 
AND    PLAYWRIGHT 

(Mr.  Galsworthy  is  now  visiting  in  this  country.  His  play, 
"The  Pigeon,"  has  aroused  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  New 
York.  In  May,  191 1,  we  published  an  article  by  Mr. 
Edwin  Bjorkman  on  Galsworthy.  This  sketch  was  after- 
ward used  as  a  chapter  in  Mr.  Bjorkman's  book  of  essays.  "Is 
There  Anything  New  Under  the  Sun?"  which  we  reviewed  in 
our   January  number.) 


PLAYS  OF   THE  SEASON 

nPHERE  are  plays  supposed  to  carry  a   moral 

that  are  too  trivial  to  brush  the  film  from  the 

most  susceptible  tendril  of  our  conscience;  there 

are  other  plays  that  shock  us  rather 
°^''Son'^'^   brutally  into  a  realization  of  their 

ethical  teachings,  and  there  are 
plays  into  which  a  moral  has  been  deftly  inter- 
woven, that  are  wholly  delightful  and  entertaining. 
In  this  last  category  we  must  place  Mr.  Cials- 
worthy's  play — "The  Pigeon."  ^  The  author  calls 
it  a  fantasy  in  three  acts.  It  is  that,  but  within  the 
fantasy  is  a  kernel  of  gentle  philosophy  without 
which — as  one  of  the  characters  observes — "all 
would  be  as  dry  as  the  parched  skin  of  an  orange." 
Technically  the  play  is  rather  formless;  a  kind  of 
exposition  of  a  theory  in  brilliant  dialogue.  Well- 
wyn,  the  Pigeon,  a  disciple  of  indiscriminate  phi- 
lanthropy, and  his  three  amiable  friends,  a  profes- 
sor of  sociology,  a  jjarson,  and  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
attempt  the  reformation  of  a  wandering  vagabond, 
a  drunken  ex-cabman,  and  a  wayward  and  runaway 

'  The  Pigeon.     By  John  Galsworthy.     Scribner's.     80  pp. 
60  cents. 


wife.  Wellwyn  takes  them  all  into  his  studio  to 
lodge  on  Christmas  night  (having  previously  given 
them  his  card  and  invited  them  to  call  if  they  were 
needy),  and  thenceforward  their  reformation  goes 
merrily  on  at  the  mercies  of  the  opinionated  social 
reformers  to  the  tune  of  "my  theory"  and  "my 
theory."  As  a  result  of  the  experimentation  of  the 
upliftcrs,  the  girl  grows  more  wayward  and  finds  a 
new  affinity  in  the  vagabond,  and  the  ex-cabby  is,  if 
anything,  a  little  more  drunken  tlian  before.  The 
Pigeon  says  it  is  dejilorable,  but  he  goes  on  treating 
them  like  human  beings,  giving  without  imposing 
conditions,  for  he  is  as  hopeless  in  his  way  as  the 
vagabonds  are  in  theirs.  He  has  no  theories  of 
reform;  he  gives  because  he  is  delightfully  human 
and  can't  help  it.  The  climax  comes  on  the  follow- 
ing April  Fool's  Day  when  the  va?:abonds  attempt 
suicide  rather  than  submit  to  further  reformations 
from  W'ellwyn's  friends  and  go  to  prison  with 
W'elhvyn's  card  in  their  hands.  It  is  certain  that 
he  will  go  on  giving  away  his  money  and  his  hos- 
pitality just  as  licfore.  "It's  stronger  than  me,"  he 
confesses  shamefacedly.  Ferrand,  the  Ciallic  vaga- 
bond, voices  much  of  (jalsworlliy's  sociology. 
Speaking  of  the  reformatory  institutions  in  which 
he  has  been  placed,  lie  says:  "One  thing  they 
lack,  those  palaces.  It  is  understanding  of  the 
human  heart.  In  them  tame  birds  pluck  wild 
birds  naked.  Those  sirs  with  their  theories,  they 
can  clean  our  skins  and  chain  our  'abits — that 
soothes  for  them  the  aesthetic  sense;  it  gives  them 
too  their  good,  little  importance.  But  our  spirits 
they  cannot  touch  for  they  nevaire  understand. 
Without  that.  Monsieur,  all  is  as  dry  as  the 
parched  skin  of  an  orange." 

From  Lady  Gregory,  who  came  to  America  with 
the  Abbey  Theater  Players,  we  have  two  volumes 
of  Irish  folk-history  plays.^  The  first  series  con- 
tains three  tragedies,  namely, 
"Crania,"  "Kincora,"  and  "  Der- 
vorgilla. "  The  second  series,  the 
tragic-comedies,  "The  Canavans,"  "The  White 
Cockade,"  "The  Deliverer."  The  tragedies  are 
dedicated  to  Theodore  Roosevelt,  "one  of  the 
world's  strong  men,"  and  the  tragic-comedies  to 
John  Quinn,  "best  friend  and  helper  these  half 
score  years  on  this  side  of  the  sea."  To  fully  under- 
stand and  appreciate  these  fine  plays,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  background  of  knowledge  of  Celtic 
myths  and  folklore  and  also  of  the  Irish  Theater 
movement.  Synge,  Yeats,  George  Moore,  and 
Lady  Gregory  have  been  intimately  concerned 
with  the  Irish  Theater  and  its  productions.  While 
some  of  the  plays  produced  at  this  theater,  notably 
"The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World,"  by  Synge, 
have  met  with  censure  and  disapproval,  Lady 
Gregory's  plays,  which  were  quite  free  from  faults 
of  excess,  have  met  with  universal  api)roval. 
"Grania,"  the  most  powerful  of  the  tragcflies,  .sets 
before  us  the  story  of  three  lovers,  one  of  whom, 
Diarmuid,  had  to  die.  Back  of  the  storj'  of  love 
and  sorrow  is  revealed  the  triune  spirit  of  all  life, 
which  belief  belongs  to  pagan  as  well  as  to  Chris- 
tian creeds.  The  music  for  tlie  songs  in  the  plays, 
notes  and  casts  are  given  in  an  appendix. 

2  Irish  Folk-History  Plays.     By  Lady  Gregory.     G.  1'. 
Putnam's  Sons.    20G  pp.    $. 
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Arnold  Bennett  publishes  three  humorous  trifles 

of  farces'  written  as  long  ago  as  1899.     They  are 

pleasant  manipulations  of  certain  marionettes  of 

Mr.  Bennett's,  not  in  the  least  pre- 

A    ^f/'^D^  '^^  ..  tentious,    but    bubbling    over    with 
Arnold  Bennett      „  '  ,  <?^,         ^     ^ 

effervescent  humor.  Ihe  nrst, — 
"A  Good  Woman," — pivots  on  the  changes  of  a 
passionate  feminine  temperament,  "The  Step- 
mother" is  a  clever  exaggeration  of  the  woes  of  a 
lady  novelist,  and  "A  Question  of  Sex"  draws 
comedy  from  the  incidents  that  attend  the  birth 
of  a  child,  which  to  inherit  ten  thousand  pounds 
should  have  been  a  boy  and  turns  out  to  be  a  girl. 
These  farces  cannot  be  compared  to  Bennett's 
novels  for  merit,  but  they  are  in  themselves  droll 
and  amusing. 

"The  Heralds  of  the  Dawn"^  is  a  virile  play  by 

William   Watson.     There  are  eight  scenes  laid   in 

the  mythical  kingdom  of  Idconia.    The  time  is  the 

Morrow   of   Antiquity.      Evil   days 

Wi'.HamWatsonj^  fallen   on   the    kingdom,    the 

as  Playwright    ,  .         .     ,  •   i      i       i  i   r 

kmg  IS  beset  with  doubts  and  tears; 
his  son,  Prince  Hesperus  is  hopeful,  but  the  sub- 
jects complain  of  misrule  and  bring  their  murmurs 
to  the  palace  gates.  The  king  (juiets  them  with  a 
promise  of  relief  from  their  (oppressive  ta.xes  when 
his  savage  general,  V-'olniar,  shall  return  with  boot>' 
from  the  wars  against  the  king's  enemies.  Volmar 
returns,  but  before  the  day  of  his  triumph  is  ended 
the  dagger  of  an  assassin  finds  his  heart  and  the 
hope  of  the  king  is  clearl.  Broken  and  discouraged, 
he  abdicates  his  throne  to  Prince  Hesperus,  who 
grants  mercy  to  the  assassin  because  he  had  once 
saved  his  life  and  also  because  the  crime  was  one 
of  private  vengeance.  The  play  symbplizes  the 
passing  of  the  old  order  of  brute  life  and  the  coming 
of  the  new  era  of  brotherhood  and  peace.  As 
poesy,  the  book  fails  to  approach  the  standard  of 
"Sable  and  Purple,"  but  it  is  written  with  consid- 
erable fervor  and  the  imagery  is  noteworthy  for 
its  strength  and  beauty.  The  lines  are  written  not 
so  much  by  the  poet  who  has  caught  down  the 
divine  fire  from  the  skies,  as  by  the  thoughtful 
idealist  who  looks  with  serene  hopefulness  down 
the  years. 

Charles     Rann     Kennedy's     new    play,    "The 
Terrible  Meek,"''  just  now  on  the  boards  in  this 
country,  is  a  daring  dramatization  of  the  cruci- 
„  fixion.    As  to  the  right  Mr.  Kennedy 

''"''M^k"''''^  has  to  handle  this  subject  by  meth- 
ods of  stagecraft,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  for  many  years  we  have  been  making  pil- 
grimages to  Oberammergau  to  see  the  Passion 
Play,  and  so  we  can  hardly  make  the  plea  that  this 
Rann-Kcnncdy  production  is  a  sacrilege  or  even 
in  doubtful  taste.  A  British  soldier  (typical 
Tommy  Atkins,  like  to  him  who  told  of  the  hang- 
ing of  Danny  Deevcr),  a  captain,  and  a  peasant 
woman  speak  the  lines.  The  words  come  out  of 
the  darkness  that  shrouds  the  stage,  stark  flashes 
of  the  agony  of  Cjolgotha  translated  down  into 
modernity.  Fear  of  the  unknown  forces  that  sway 
the  pendulum  of  the  ages  back  at  the  last  to  justice, 
strikes  at  the  hearts  of  the  soldier  and  the  captain 
who  have  done  their  deed.  They  arc  afraid  in  the 
darkness,  of  what  they  know  not.  Tommy  Atkins 
says  after  he  has  stuml)led  over  the  captain  in  the 

By  Arnold  Bennett.    George  H.  Doran 

By  William  Watson.     John 

II  ar- 
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gloom,  "I  tek  my  oath,  I  thought  for  a  moment  as 
you  was — well  summat  else";  and  again  when  the 
peasant  woman  moans  he  starts  in  terror  with 
"Be'indus.  Summat  sort  of — there,  'ark."  He 
relates  the  details  of  the  execution  with  a  soldier's 
callousness;  they  have  cast  lots  for  his  "togs"  and 
he  has  drawn  the  boots.  When  the  soldier  leaves 
for  guard  duty  the  woman  tells  the  story  of  her 
son's  life  to  the  captain,  his  boyhood,  his  simple 
life,  his  ministry,  the  approach  of  the  end,  all  with 
tragic  simplicity.  Then  the  black  pall  of  darkness 
lifts  and  there  is  revealed  a  bleak,  stony  hill  "lit 
with  unearthly  splendor."  It  is  Golgotha.  The 
characters  wear  garments  of  the  East.  The  woman 
is  the  Mother  of  Jesus,  the  captain  is  a  Roman 
centurion;  Tommy  Atkins  is  a  Roman  soldier. 
Above  them  rise  three  gaunt  crosses  bearing  the 
gibbeted  men.  Around  about  all  is  peaceful;  sheep 
nibble  at  the  grass;  the  air  is  filled  with  the  tin- 
klings  of  bells.  The  captain  speaks:  "Something 
has  happened  up  here  on  this  hill  to-day  to  shake 
all  the  kingdoms  of  blood  and  fear  to  the  dust. 
The  earth  is  his;  the  earth  is  theirs  and  they  made 
it.  The  meek,  the  terrible  meek,  the  fierce,  agoniz- 
ing meek,  are  about  to  enter  into  their  inheritance." 
As  the  light  spreads  over  the  hill,  the  soldier 
speaks:  "Look,  sir,  wot  did  I  tell  yer?  It's  com- 
ing light  again."  The  captain  answers  in  one 
word — "  Eternally." 

Mr.  William  Dudley  Foulke's  lyric  drama, 
"Maya,"''  is  woven  about  the  central  idea  that  the 

mysterious  aboriginal  race,  the 
^"Dr^am'f'"''^    Mayas  of  Yucatan,  are  of    Pha^ni- 

cian  descent.  Mr.  Foulke  attempts 
to  prove,  in  easy  flowing  verse,  that  the  surviving 
remnant  of  this  ancient  j^coplc  remains  almost 
\\holly  PhciMiician  to-day  in  ])h>sical  features, 
mental    traits,    and    even    customs.      There    is    a 


'  Maya.     By  William  Dudley  Fouike.     New  York:    The 
Cosmopolitan  Press.     70  pp.     $1.2o. 
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young  Spaniard  who  falls  in  love  with  the  daughter 
of  the  reigning  Maya  king;  there  is  also  the  villain 
who  tries  to  separate  them. 

BIOGRAPHY 

The  period  of  national  appreciation  of  Robert 
E.  Lee  as  one  of  the  really  great  men  of  our  na- 
tional history  has  only  begun. 
Gamaliel  Bradford,  Jr.,  entitles  his 
searching  and  sympathetic  study  of 
the  Southern  leader  "Lee  the  American. "^  This 
is  as  it  should  be.  We  have  begun  to  see  the  emi- 
nent Virginian  as  a  product  of  our  nation,  the  tri- 


Lee  as  a  Na 
tional  Figure 


he  was  essentially  a  politician, — "one  of  that  group 
of  political  figures  which  played  their  part  in  that 
epoch  of  transition  between  the  despotism  of  Wal- 
pole  founded  upon  the  system  of  skillfully  manipu- 
lated parliaments  and  the  sovereignty  of  King  and 
people  idealized  by  the  younger  Pitt." 

Those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  attend 
the  Dickens  centenary  dinner  in  New  York  heard 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  tell  of  her  meeting  with 
Kate  Douglas  Dickens  when  she  was  a  slip  of  a 
Wiggin  and  girl  like  her  own  Rebecca  of  Sunny- 
Charles  Dickens  brook  Farm.  Her  story  of  the  meet- 
ing has  been  brought  out  in  book  form  with  a 
quaint  miniature  of  Mrs.  Wiggin  as  she  looked 
when  the  meeting  took  place  on  the  train  between 
Portland,  Maine,  and  Charlcstown,  Massachu- 
setts. She  writes  of  the  novelist:  "1  knew  him  at 
once — the  smiling,  genial,  mobile  face,  rather 
highly  colored,  the  brilliant  e\cs,  the  watch  chain, 
the  red  carnation  in  the  buttonhole  and  the  e.\- 
pressive  hands  much  given  to  gesture."  The  story 
is  somehow  by  the  fascinating  art  of  Mrs.  Wiggin 
placed  in  the  world  of  little-girlhood. 

Mr.  Bolton  Hall^  has  prepared  an  excellent  vol- 
ume of  extracts  from  Tolstoy's  letters,  books,  and 
table-talks,  classified  and   coordin- 
'sa'ylngs^      ated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  a 
distinct   sense  of   connected    utter- 
ance.    It  is  a    complete  summary  in    convenent 
form  of  the  teachings  of  the  great  Russian.     With 
Romain    Rolland,    Mr.    Hall    feels   the   unity   of 


MRS.    ROBERT    K.    LEIi 

umph  of  our  national  type,  not  merely  the  idolized 
leader  of  a  section.  Although  this  work  is  not,  in 
the  strict  sense,  a  biography,  it  is  even  more  useful 
to  the  general  reader,  for  it  is  a  study  of  the  char- 
acter of  a  man  of  whose  leadership  and  greatness  in 
failure  Americans  of  all  sections  are  justly  proud. 
Mr.  Bradford  is  of  Northern  birth  and  training, 
and  yet  he  writes  of  General  Lee  with  an  under- 
standing and  appreciation  which  carries  conviction 
to  his  readers.  The  author  remarks  significantly 
that  he  has  profiled  by  the  public  criticism  given 
his  chapters  when  they  appeared  as  articles  in 
some  of  the  magazines. 

A  stimulating  study  of  the  career  of  an  eight- 
eenth-century politician  which  becomes  essentially 
_  a  history  of  politics  during  the 
An  Engh^sh  Pol>-period  in  which  his  career  is  com- 
prised, is  given  in  Dr.  Thaddeus  W. 
Riker's  two-volume  biograph},'  "Henry  Fox,  First 
Lord  Holland."^  Fox  exemplified  the  keen,  bril- 
liant, but  rather  indolent  spirit  of  the  eighteenth 
century  as  it  manifested  itself  in  England.  He 
had,  says  Dr.  Riker,  a  shrewd  mind  and  generous 
heart  and  a  certain  measure  of  independence.    Yet 

'  Lee  the  American.    By  Gamaliel  Bradford.  Jr.    Hough-  »  A  Child's   Journey  with   Dickens.     By  Kate   Douglas 

ton  Miflain.     324  pp..  ill.    $2.50.  Wiggin.    Houghton  MifiQin.    32  pp.    50  cents. 
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Tolstoy's  doctrines  despite  the  contradictions 
found  in  his  writings.  The  chapters,  reading  like 
a  finished  original  instead  of  quotations,  teach  us 
of  the  "Pursuit  of  Happiness,"  "The  Search  for 
Truth,"  "Animal  Life,"  "Love's  Sacrifice,"  "  De- 
lusions About  Lite,"  and  of  many  other  kindred 
subjects  which  filled  the  mind  of  the  man  who 
strove  to  live  up  to  his  own  ideal  of  selfless  love. 
We  cannot  as  yet  find  Tolstoy's  integral  place, 
whether  as  "amiable  idealist,"  dreamer,  or 
prophet,  or  as  a  high  and  mighty  genius;  we  cannot 
place  our  finger  on  the  feverish  pulse  that  sent  him 
wandering,  in  absolute  negation  of  self,  out  across 
the  frozen  plain  to  meet — ^death.  It  is  enough  for 
us  that  he  was  and  is  a  great  spiritual  force,  and 
one  who  looked  with  reverent  and  loving  eyes  upon 
the  image  of  Christ. 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Since  the  overthrow  of  Abdul  Hamid,  the  stream 

of  books  on  Turkey  and  its  people  coming  from  the 

press  of   England   and   the   United 

'"'"'■''£7  ^"'^     States  has  not  diminished.    Rather, 
the  Turks  .  t^      ,        >       i  ,  t^  •      i- 

smce    1  urkey  s  descent  on    1  npoli, 

it  has  seemed  to  increase  in  volume.  Most  of  these 
add  something  to  our  stock  of  knowledge,  and 
some  of  them  indicate  an  insight  into  the  life  of  the 
Turkish  people  which  causes  us  to  readjust  our 
time-worn  notions  concerning  them.  Such  a  book, 
preeminently,  is  Sir  Edwin  Pears'  "Turkey  and 
Its  People."^  Eor  many  years  Sir  Edwin  lived 
among  the  Turks  and  had  unusual  opportunities 
for  studying  their  life.  Moreover,  knowing  the 
Turkish  language,  he  has  been  able  to  coordinate 
his  observations  by  studying  ■  literature  in  the 
original.  In  this  book  he  discusses  both  the  Turk's 
strength  and  his  weakness,  and  has  some  observa- 
tions to  make  upon  the  Ottoman  capacity  for  re- 
form and  progress.  He  attempts  to  answer  the 
question:  "Who  is  the  Turk,  and  what  shall  we 
(io  with  him?" 

A  series  of  impressions  of  Algeria,  made  during  a 
visit  in  the  early  part  of  last  year,  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  Mr.   Charles  Thomas-Stan- 

The  French  in  ford's  "About  Algeria. "^  An  inform- 
Algeria  .  ,   .  .'^         .  .        . 

mg  and  mterestmg  picture  is  given 

of  the  work  of  the  French  in  their  first  North  Afri- 
can colony,  and  there  are  a  number  of  interesting 
illustrations  and  a  map.  It  is  amazing  how  much 
of  civilization  the  Republic  has  brought  into 
Algeria.     Civilization  with  a  French  tone  to  it. 

For   those  who    make   journeys    from   stay-at- 
home-land,  there  comes  a  delightful  new  book  of 
travel  which  gives  much  detail  of  the  history,  leg- 
ends, manners,  and  customs  of  for- 
Lett'e^'s        ^'§"  lands.     It  is  told  in  the  inti- 
mate and  personal  form  of  letters 
to  a   sympathetic   friend — letters   from    Belgium, 
Germany,  France,  England,  Scotland,  and  Spain. 
The  book  is  illustrated  with  fine  reproductions  of 
photographs  of  the  scenes  in  the  various  countries 
traveled   over.     To  those  who  are   interested   in 
Welsh  folk-lore,  the  chapter  entitled  "A  Corner  of 
Wales"  will  be  of  great  interest.     The  charm  of 
mystery  envelops  this  book,  for  the  author  signs 
herself  simply — "  Deine  Liebende  Princessin." 

'Turkey  and  Its  People.  By  Sir  Edwin  Pears.  George 
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The  English  title  for  the  charming  book  of  the 
Japanese  artist,  Yoshio  Markino,  "My  Idealed 
John  Bullesses,"  was  changed  in  the  American  edi- 
tion to  "Miss  John  Bull."^  The 
English  title  best  describes  the  con- 
tent of  the  book.  It  is  a  vivacious 
and  humorous  account  of  the  impression  made 
upon  the  artist's  mind  by  the  English  women  and 
girls  he  has  known  during  his  life  in  London.  The 
sketches  are  impressionistic,  quick  flashes  of 
shrewd  observation  and  reflection  expressed  in 
quaint  "Japanese  schoolboy  English."  The  book 
is  generously  illustrated  by  Mr.  Markino  with 
pen-and-ink  sketches  and  several  beautiful  full- 
page  color  studies  of  "John  Bullesses."  The  child- 
ish happiness  in  the  trivial  things  of  life,  that  is  not 
lost  to  the  grave  maturity  of  the  Eastern  mind, 
touches  the  book  with  brilliant  illumination. 

IN  LIGHTER  VEIN 

Only  when  joy  has  entered  into  our  lives  do  we 
become  truly  rational  beings,  writes  Louise  Collier 
Wilco.K  in  a  helpful  essay  entitled  "The  Road  to 

Joy."^  This  is  a  sermon,  a  joy-phi- 
'^^^  ^f  Joy""''^  losophy,  which  is  intended  to  help 

us  minimize  the  suffering  and  the 
pain  attendant  upon  life.  It  is  a  treasure  for  our 
days  of  sorrow  and  discouragement. 

Some  one  has  described  mirth  as  a  mansion  we 
may  all  enter  at  will.  Mr.  Charles  Johnston  opens 
the  door  for  us  in  his  admirable  collection  of  gai- 
ety, humor,  and  wit  entitled,  "Why 

"'°Na\iont"  The  World  Laughs."  He  shows, 
what  we  have  long  suspected,  that 
no  one  race  has  been  able  to  enjoy  a  monopoly  in 
humor  and  that  our  best  jokes  are  as  old  as  time 
itself.  He  has  made  selections  from  the  humor  of 
all  ages  and  all  races  beginning  with  that  of  the 
Chinese  philosopher  Chwang,  who  was  a  disciple 
of  Lao-Tse.  The  summary  of  a  Mongolian  musical 
comedy  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  things  in  this 
book.  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Ottoman  humor  fol- 
low after  that  of  the  Chinese.  The  broad  burlesque 
of  Aristophanes  is  touched  with  a  light  hand,  as  is 
that  of  Boccaccio  and  Rabelais,  but  Don  Quixote 
and  his  blood-brothers  of  humor  come  out  boldly. 
Ranged  by  their  side  we  have  the  "pawky  humor 
of  Scotland,"  of  the  ancient  Hibernians  and  the 
American  "before  and  after  Columbus."  To  Mr. 
Johnston,  humor  leads  to  genuine  joy  of  the  heart, 
to  humane  sympathy  in  which  all  fancied  race 
superiority  is  forgotten. 

Professor  Brander  Matthews  has  gathered  to- 
gether, as  he  writes  in  the  preface  of  his  book,  "Vis- 
tas of  New  York,"  a  "dozen  little  sketches  and 

stories,  snapshots,  and  flashlights  of 
"Mlttr,^^^^;*!^    the  shifting  aspects  of  our  great  and 

sprawling  metropolis.  Some  ot 
the  stories  were  written  many  years  ago,  others 
are  of  comparatively  recent  composition,  but  all 
have  a  basis  in  actual  facts  of  the  time  they  came 
into  being.  Two  stories — "In  the  Small  Hours" 
and  "Her  Letter  to  His  Second  Wife,"  are  absorb- 
ing of  interest  and  remarkable  alike  for  their  plots 
and  diction.  Others  are  in  a  reminiscent  vein, 
events  seen  through  a  mist  of  quiet  contemplation. 

*  Miss  John  Bull.  ByYoshio  Markino.  Houghton  Mif- 
flin.     166  pp.      SI  50. 

'  The  Road  to  Joy.  By  Louise  Collier  Wilcox.  Harper 
Brothers.    41  pp.     50  cents. 

«  Why  the  World  Laughs.  By  Charles  Johnston.  Harper 
Brothers.     388  pp.     .?1.50. 

'  Vista.s  of  New  York.  By  Brander  Matthews.  Harper 
Brothers.      242  pp.      $1.25. 
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POETRY 

Here  and  there  among  the  sturdy  crops  of  books 
that  follow  one  another  year  after  year  m  the  pub- 
lisher's garden  shoot  up  slim  flower  stalks  of  poetry. 
They  beckon  to  us,  nodding  their  heads  of  blue 
and  crimson  and  gold,  and  fortunate  indeed  are 
those  who  can  find  the  leisure  to  gather  these  flow- 
ers of  poesy,  to  enjoy  them  and  to  realize  that  they 
come  more  frequently  each  year  and  grow  each 
year  on  the  whole  more  perfect  of  form  and  color. 
We  shall  have  great  poets  some  time;  meanwhile, 
let  us  appreciate  the  lesser  ones. 

Mr.  Galsworthy,  the  reformer,  the  propagandist, 
but  withal  the  artist  sensitive  to  beauty  of  every 
kind,  has  written  many  verses.     Some  of  them  he 

offers  us  in  a  volume  entitled 
o'^fsworthy     "  ^oods,    Songs    and   Doggerels."  ^ 

These  rhymes  have  the  Galsworthy 
spontaniety;  several  are  very  human,  tender  and 
whimsical,  others  breathe  a  manliness,  a  sort  of 
sublimated  courage  that  lies  at  the  heart  of  all  the 
author's  work.  The  songs  included  in  the  book 
have  a  touch  of  Cavalier  music;  they  lilt  and  swing 
and  set  us  marching.  Some  of  the  verses  are  the 
merest  trifles,  but  they  are  all  worth  while,  for 
they  are  the  overflow  of  a  life  that  is  rich  and 
abundant. 

The  verse  of  Mr.  James  Stephen's  book,  "The 
Hill  of  Vision,"*  bears  a  certain  resemblance  to  the 
poetry  of  William  Blake.  There  is  the  same  feeling 
,  ..  .  of  inspiration  and  prophecy,  the 
^*  o'f'vi1k)n"'"  ^^'"^  abrupt  metrical  forms  together 
with  (to  Mr.  Stephen's. credit)  more 
music.  The  lighter  selections  are  not  comparable 
to  those  in  serious  vein,  such  as  Chopin's  "Funeral 
March"  and  "Treason,"  which  are  profound  of 
conception  and  rich  in  poetic  beauty.  Along  with 
the  poetic  gift  possessed  by  this  author  is  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  grotesque  in  sudden  contrasts  of  line 
and  of  idea.  The  ridiculous  and  the  sublime 
twang  together  across  the  strings  of  his  meters. 
For  instance,  in  a  poem  entitled  "Mac  Dhoul," 
the  hero  has  crept  by  way  of  some  side  entrance 
into  heaven.  Mac  Dhoul's  God  is  not  a  wise  God, 
but  he  is  mighty  of  hand.  He  flings  Mac  Dhoul 
out  of  heaven  for  his  impertinence — "Through  the 
hot  planets — Twisting  head  and  heels,  a  chuckle 
in  the  void.  With  tattered  breeks  and  only  half  a 
shirt."  Farther  on  in  this  same  poem  the  author 
speaks  of  angels  with  an  inimitable  turn  of  phrase 
as — "That  serious,  solemn-footed,  weighty  crowd, 
Of  angels  or  say  resurrected  drapers."  Then  fol- 
lows a  line  in  grotesque  contrast  with  the  one 
directly  preceding  it — "Each  with  a  thin  flame 
swinging  round  his  head."  The  humor  in  some  of 
these  verses  is  of  a  precious  and  rare  kind;  the 
book  is  wholly  delightful  and  original. 

"The  Human  Fantasy,"^  by  John  Hall  Wheelock, 
is  a  love  story  told  in  verse.    The  incidents  are  con- 
cerned with  the  love-making  of  a  girl, — "a  light, 
little  bird,"  ignorant  of  the  inner 
^  VnYerse""^   chambers  of  life,— and  a  boy  who 
is  thoroughly  awake  to  its  graver 
responsibilities  and  its  inevitable  sacrifices.     The 
verse  is  remarkable  for  its  sincerity  and  lack  of 
self-consciousness.    The  story  is  a  reflection  of  the 

'  Moods,  Songs  and  Doggerels.    Scribner's.     111pp.     SI. 

«  The  Hill  of  Vision.  By  James  Stephen.  Macmillan. 
131  pp.      $1.25. 

•  The  Human  Fantasy.  By  John  Hall  Wheelock.  Sher- 
man French  &  Co.     141  pp.     $1.2,S. 


hopes  and  the  dreams  of  youth  cast  upon  the 
troubled  waters  of  life  in  a  great  city.  The  Grecian 
reiteration  comes  at  the  end — that  all  we  love  are 
"but  symbols  sent  of  some  truth  afar."  The 
verses,  "Hymn  to  the  City"  and  the  triumphant 
"Chorus  Resurgent"  are  deserving  of  much 
praise. 

"The  Tragedy  of  Etarre,"^by  Rhys  Carpenter, 
is  the  familiar  story  of  Pelleas  and  Etarre  re-told 
in  lofty   blank  verse  with   interludes  of  rhymed 

songs.  This  work  is  true  poesy, 
Bllnk^v'erse    There  is  much  beauty  of  imagery 

and  phrase  and  a  delicate  assonance 
that  is  particularly  pleasing.  The  sense  of  our 
powerlessness  in  the  hands  of  Fate  dominates  the 
parting  scene  between  Pelleas  and  Etarre.  The 
three  handmaidens  of  destiny  spin  on  and  we  pass 
to  our  ordered  ends.  Etarre,  like  Guinevere,  real- 
izes the  highest  love  too  late,  but,  out  of  the  broken 
shards  of  life,  she  builds  again  her  "vision  of  ad- 
ventured days"  and  begs  memory  to  draw  her 
spirit  toward  the  hills  of  peace. 

Beatrice  Irwin  announces  her  new  book  of  verse 

"The  Pagan  Trinity,"^  as  "Color,  form  and  sound 

woven  into  aunity."     Color  predominates  in  her 

poems,  however,  as  she  has  a  highly 

Poems  by      evolvcd   sense-perception   of  words 
Beatrice  Irwin  ,       ,     .'        ,  "^        ,  t,, 

as  regards  their  color- value.     1  here 

are  songs  of  nature,  of  art,  of  human  mystery  sung 
with  ancient  fervor  but  cast  in  modern  forms. 
Several  short  tributes  to  the  sculptured  figures  of 
Auguste  Rodin  are  remarkable  for  their  penetra- 
tion into  the  mysticism  and  the  symbolism  of  the 
expressions  of  the  genius  of  that  great  artist. 
"The  Song  of  the  Elements"  and  "Aeroplane"  are 
among  the  best  of  these  opalesque  poems.  Many 
of  those  included  in  this  volume  have  been  recited 
by  Miss  Irwin  in  the  Hudson  Theater,  New  York 
City. 

SOCIOLOGY 

A  picturesque  and  useful  contribution  to  the 
literature  on  the  psychology  of  youth  comes  in 
Mr.  J.  Adams  Puffer's  little  study 
The  Gang      of  "  The  Boy  and  His  Gang."«  Every 
'"'^  normal   boy   belongs  to  a   gang  in 

which  either  good  or  evil  tendencies  predominate. 
It  may  be  that  there  is  a  real  explanation  of  the 
failure  of  certain  of  our  educational  methods  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  parents  and  teachers  have 
not  recognized  or  understood  those  powerful  fac- 
tors in  a  boy's  life.  Sixty-six  boys  who  are  mem- 
bers of  gangs,  says  Mr.  Puffer,  are  responsible  for 
this  book.  "They  told  me  the  stories  of  their  gang 
life,  and  I  wrote  them  out."  The  book  consists  of 
studies,  with  concrete  illustrations,  of  the  gang,  its 
general  nature,  its  organization,  its  actors,  its  psy- 
chology, its  tribal  instincts,  its  special  virtues,  and 
in  its  relation  to  social  work  and  to  school.  There 
are  some  interesting  illustrations  from  photographs. 
Mr.  Bradford,  who  is  Director  of  the  Beacon  Voca- 
tion Bureau  in  Boston,  is  well  fitted  to  discuss  this 
topic.  He  has  taught  in  all  grades  of  the  public 
schools,  is  a  student  of  psychology,  and  has  for 
years  been  probation  officer  in  the  Boston  Proba- 
tion Court. 

*  The  Tragedy  of  Etarre.  By  Rhys  Carpenter.  Sturgis 
&  Walton  Co.      138  pp.     $1.25. 

'The  Pagan  Trinity.  By  Beatrice  Irwin.  John  Lane 
Co.     $1.25.  „ 

•The  Boy  and  His  Gang.  By  J.  Adams  Puffer.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin.     188  pp..  ill.    $1. 
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Tliere  are  nutnerous  works,  learned  and  doctrin- 
aire, on  the  theories  and  philosophical  concepts  of 

anarchism.  There  are  few,  if  any, 
Philosoriiic  volumes  recitint?  the  history  of  the 
Anarchism  ,  u  ■  ^    r  ^u     j  c 

domgs  01  anarchists  trom  the  days  ot 

Bakunin,  founder  of  the  sect,  down  to  the  present. 
To  supply  this  need,  Mr.  Ernest  Alfred  Vizetelly, 
English  translator,  critic  and  writer  on  economics 
and  politics,  has  just  brought  out  a  volume  which 
he  entitles  "The  Anarchists:  Their  Faith  and 
Their  Record."  ^  The  so-called  Propaganda  by 
Deed,  which  the  enemies  of  society,  as  at  present 
constituted,  have  carried  on  for  so  many  years  by 
means  of  bomb,  dagger  and  revolver,  is  set  forth 
and  explained  by  Mr.  Vizetelly  by  means  of  full 
accounts  of  the  assassinations  of  President  Carnot 
of  France,  President  McKinley  of  the  United  States, 
King  Humbert  of  Italy,  and  the  Empress  Elizabeth 
of  Austria.  The  author,  also,  as  contributory  to 
the  main  story,  refers  frequently  to  the  political 
and  economic  situation  in  the  country  that  pro- 
duced the  assassin  at  the  time  of  the  deed.  While 
Michael  Alexandrovitch  Bakunin  was  the  first 
anarchist  as  such,  Mr.  Vizetelly  convinces  us,  by 
historic  analysis,  that  the  first  militant  anarchists, 
in  English  history  at  any  rate,  were  Wat  Tyler  and 
his  contemporary,  the  mad  priest,  John  Ball. 
Mr.  Vizetelly  concludes  with  a  dismissal  of  the 
anarchistic  theories  in  the  following  somewhat 
ponderous  way:  "The  best  that  can  be  said  for  the 
anarchistic  creed  is  that  it  represents  a  perverted 
form  of  individualism,  and  indicates  a  revolution 
against  both  governmental  oppression  and  authori- 
tarian socialism." 

A  frank,  but  dignified  and  scholarly,  discussion 
of  "Obscene  Literature  and  Constitutional  Law" 

has  been  written  by  Theodore 
^''speec'h"^     Schroeder,    legal    counselor   of    the 

Medical  Legal  Society  of  New  York, 
and  compiler  of  a  "free  press  anthology."  Mr. 
Schroeder  subtitles  his  volume  "A  Forensic  De- 
fense of  the  Freedom  of  the  Press."  His  volume  is 
mainly  a  collection  of  essays  contributed  to  maga- 
zines during  the  past  few  years.  Freely  and  sim- 
ply, yet  with  admirable  integrity  of  purpose,  Mr. 
Schroeder  sets  forth  the  results  of  his  researches  on 
the  subject  of  so-called  obscenity  from  the  stand- 
point of  law.  He  advocates  the  utmost  liberty  of 
speech  for  the  press  in  treating  matters  of  sex,  and 
points  out  the  dangers  that  exist  in  the  irresponsi- 
ble power  vested  in  often  imperfectly  worded  stat- 
utes on  the  subject  of  what  may  or  may  not  be 
said  or  written  on  some  of  the  fundamental  verities 
of  life.  It  is  not  necessary  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Schroeder  in  his  demand  for  absolutely  unlimited 
freedom  in  this  matter  in  order  to  recognize  his 
sincerity,  the  essential  restraint  and  cleanliness  of 
his  style,  and  his  serious  efforts  to  make  known  his 
convictions.    His  work  has  been  privately  printed. 

A  useful  handbook  on  Russia,  containing  fresh 
statistical  and  other  data  about  economic  and 
political  facts,  is  "The  Russian 
Year  Book."^  The  issue  for  1912, 
being  the  second  appearance,  has 
been  compiled  and  edited  by  Howard  P.  Kennard, 
author  of  "The  Russian  Peasant."  The  work  has 
been  compiled  from  official  sources. 

iThe  Anarrhists:  Their  Faith  and  Their  Record.  By 
Erne»st  Alfred  \izetelly.  John  Lane  Co.  308  pp.,  por., 
j:{.50. 

»The  Uussian  Year  Hook,  1012.  Compiled  and  edited  by 
Howard-^.  Kennard.     Maciuillan.     42S  pp.     $5. 
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.\  new  and  revised  edition  of  Charles  Ferguson's 
"Religion  of  Democracy,"    published  twelve  years 

ago,  and  since  translated  into  almost 
Democracy     all    the    civilized    languages   of   the 

globe,  has  been  brought  out  by 
Kennerle^',  Mr.  Ferguson,  who  has  "boxed  the 
compass  of  intellectual  ^■ariet^^"  ha\ing  been  law- 
yer, physician,  preacher,  and  journalist,  believes 
in  democracy  and  its  mission.  Of  this  mission  he 
says:  "Civilizations  are  destroyed  by  great  ideas 
apprehended,  but  not  lived  up  to."  The  present 
edition  is  very  attractively  bound. 

A  few  months  ago,  some  rather  exaggerated  im- 
portance was  attached,  by  discussion  in  the  news- 
papers, to  the  appearance,  in  Paris, 

'"^'"'Ess^ys^'''''^°f  a  book  of  essays  by  the  Infanta 
Eulalia  of  Spain.  This  princess, 
who  is  an  aunt  of  the  reigning  King  Alfonso, 
being  a  woman  of  independent  thought  and  un- 
usually broad,  liberal  education,  has  always 
evinced  a  tendency  to  break  away  from  oppressive 
royal  traditions,  and  to  think  broadly  for  herself 
along  philosophical  and  social  lines.  She  w^as  one 
of  the  guests  of  the  United  States  at  the  Chicago 
World's  Fair  in  1893.  Her  book,  which  has  re- 
cently been  translated  from  the  original  French 
into  English,  under  the  title  "The  Thread  of  Life,"' 
consists  of  a  series  of  chapters  on  happiness, 
friendship,  divorce,  morality,  independence  of  wom- 
en, socialism,  tradition,  domestic  servants,  and 
other  widely  differing  subjects  of  economic  and 
social  concern. 

STANDARD   "WORKS   OF   REFERENCE 

The  eighth  volume  of  the  "Cambridge  History 
of  English  Literature,"  edited  by  A.  W.  W'ard  and 
A.  R.  Waller,  brings  us  through  the  age  of  Dryden. 
Mr.  Henry  B.  W'heatley  has  con- 
^TMrne"'^  tributed  an  excellent  Dryden  bib- 
liography, based  on  his  unique  col- 
lections and  his  researches  into  the  subject.  It  is 
difficult  in  a  short  space  to  attempt  to  give  even 
an  idea  of  the  great  amount  of  literary  history  con- 
tained in  one  of  the  volumes  of  this  series  which  at- 
tempt for  the  first  time  to  tell  the  story  of  litera- 
ture on  a  scale  worthy  of  the  greatness  of  the 
theme.  The  chapter  on  Samuel  Butler  and  that  on 
"Ecclesiastical  and  Political  Satire,"  also  those  on 
the  Restoration  Drama  and  John  Locke  and  "The 
Progress  of  Science"  might  be  mentioned  as  be- 
ing of  particular  value.  In  the  chapter  entitled 
"Memoirs  and  Letter  Waiters,"  an  interesting 
comparison  of  the  diaries  of  Pepys  and  Evelyn  is 
given.  The  material  devoted  to  George  Fox  and 
the  rise  of  the  Quaker  movement  in  England  throws 
new  light  on  that  rather  misunderstood  sect.  A 
complete  bibliography  is  given  in  an  appendix. 
The  book  is  printed  with  wide  margins  and  clear, 
large  type. 

We   noticed,   in  our   March   number,   the   first 

volumes  of  that  excellent  series  of  books  specially 

A  Library  of    written  on  important  modern  topics, 

Modern        which  comes  under  the  general  title 

Knowledge     of  the  Home  University  Library  of 

Modern   Knowledge,    being   brought   out    by   the 

Holt  concern.     Other  issues  of  this  excellent  series 

maintaining  the  high  standard  already  set  include 

"Architecture,"  which  the  author,  W.  R.  Lcthaby, 

'The  Thread  of  Life.     By  Comtesso  de  Avila  (H.  R.  H. 
Eulalia,  Infanta  of  Spain).     Duffleld.     285  pp.,  por.  $1.25. 
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modestly  calls  an  introduction  to  the  history  and 
theory  of  the  art  of  building:  "Anthropology," 
by  R.  R.  Marett,  an  instructor  at  Oxford;  "The 
History  of  England,"  being  a  study  in  the  political 
evolution  of  the  British  people,  by  Dr.  A.  F.  Pol- 
lard, professor  of  English  Histor>' in  the  University 
of  London;  "The  Problems  of  Philosophy,"  by 
Bertrand  Russell,  lecturer  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge;  "The  School,"  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Findlay, 
professor  of  Education  in  Manchester  University, 
England,  subtitled  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Education;  "Rome,"  by  W.  Warde  Fowler, 
whose  "Life  of  Julius  Caesar"  is  so  well  known; 
"Peoples  and  Problems  of  India,"  by  Sir  T.  \V. 
Holderness;  "Canada,"  by  H.  E.  Bradley,  author 
of  "The  Making  of  Canada";  and  "Landmarks 
in  French  Literature,"  by  G.  L.  Strachey,  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered, as  we  noted  when  referring  to  these  volumes 
before,  that  the  books  are  all  of  approximately  uni- 
form size  (about  250  pages),  each  volume  is  com- 


plete in  itself  and  sold  separately  from  the  others, 
and  at  the  uniform  price  of  fifty  cents  per  volume. 
The  series  is  under  the  general  editorship  of  Pro- 
fessor Gilbert  Murray  and  Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  of 
Oxford,  J.  Arthur  Thompson,  of  Aberdeen,  and 
Professor  W.  T.  Brewster,  of  Columbia  University. 

Two  thorough  and  elaborate  medical  treatises 
come  to  us  from  the  Rebman  Company.     One: 

"Surgical  Operations:  A  Handbook 
Op&rr^o?oty  fe"-  Students  and  Practitioners,"^  by 

rrotessor  l^nednch  Pels-Leusden, 
Chief  Surgeon  to  the  L^niversity  Surgical  Clinic  at 
the  Royal  Charity  Hospital  at  Berlin,  with  an  Eng- 
lish translation  by  Dr.  Faxton  E.  Gardner  (726 
pages,  illustrated).  The  other  is  "A  Textbook  of 
Ophthalmology,"^  by  Dr.  Paul  Roemer,  professor  of 
Ophthalmology  at  Greifswald,  translated  by  Mat- 
thias L.  Foster,  a  member  of  the  American  Opthal- 
mological  Society.  This  being  volume  I.,  275  pages, 
with  illustrations,  many  in  color. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  CURRENT  POLITICS 


gLSEVVHERE  in  this  number  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews  some  attempt  is  made  to  gather  the 
expressions  of  the  month's  magazines  on  matters  of 
current  interest  in  the  field  of  national  politics. 
Passing  to  the  publications  of  a  less  ephemeral 
nature,  we  find  a  shelf-ful  of  new  books,  some  of 
which  have  been  published  with  the  conscious  pur- 
pose, apparently,  of  ministering  to  the  needs  of  the 
"first  voter"  or  other  interested  citizen  in  this 
campaign  year,  while  others  serve  as  useful  refer- 
ence and  textbooks  at  all  times,  and  still  others 
depict  the  leading  personalities  in  the  race  for 
Presidential  nominations. 

Most  of  the  new  books,  like  the  current  magazine 
articles,  are  distinctly  "progressive"  in  tone 
(using  the  word  in  its  recently  acquired  political 
sense).  Even  if  they  do  not  directly  advocate  the 
particular  reforms  connoted  by  this  wprd  in 
American  politics,  they  assume  the  reasonableness 
of  such  reforms  and  admit  the  existence  of  condi- 
tions that  call  for  reforms. 

An  apparent  exception   is   President   Nicholas 

Murray  Butler's  little  volume  of  addresses,  entitled 

"Why  Should  We  Change  Our  Form 

?J!',^^'rI?l,?t    of  Government?"!  President  Butler, 
Government  ,  ,        ,  .      ,  .  ,         ' 

as  he  made  clear  m  his  speech  as 
chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Convention  at 
Rochester,  approves  neither  of  the  initiative, 
the  referendum,  the  recall,  the  direct  primary, 
nor  any  other  innovation  in  our  political  machinery. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  he  does  not  believe 
in  progress,  but  it  is  his  conviction  that  "human 
progress  can  only  be  gained  and  maintained  by 
each  individual  raising  his  own  standard  of  intelli- 
gence and  of  conduct."  Dr.  Butler  maintains  that 
through  the  faith  in  representative  institutions, 
once  delivered  to  the  saints,  must  come  our  political 
salvation.  To  his  mind,  the  "progressives"  of 
to-day  are  trying  to  destroy  representative  gov- 
ernment. All  progressives  would  do  well  to  read 
Dr.  Butler's  criticisms  and  arguments.  His  book 
sets  forth  very  ably  the  position  of  that  small  but 
influential  group  of  leaders  in  our  body  politic  who 

I  Why  Should  We  Change  Our  Form  of  Government  7 
By  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.     Scribner's.     159  pp.  75  cents. 


maintain    that    what    was    good    enough    for   the 
fathers  is  good  enough  for  us. 

After  receiving  Dr.  Butler's  admonition,  the 
progressive  who  wishes  to  inform  himself  in  detail 
of  the  movements  of  the  hour  will  get  enlighten- 
ment from  "The  New  Democracy,"  by  \\ "alter  E. 
Weyl;  "The  Referendum  in  America,"  by  Ellis  P. 
Oberholtzer;  "Short  Ballot  Principles,"  by  Rich- 
ard S.  Childs;  "City  Government  by  Com- 
mission," by  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff;  "  Commis- 
sion Government  in  American  Cities,"  by  Ernest  S. 
Bradford;  "The  Wisconsin  Idea,"  by  Charles 
McCarthy;  "Wisconsin:  An  Experiment  in 
Democracy,"  by  Frederic  C.  Howe,  and  various 
other  timely  works  whose  titles  and  publishers  are 
listed  on  page  640. 

If  one  were  to  try  to  make  a  serious  study  of 
this  transition  period  in  American  politics  he  could 
hardly  do  better  than  to  begin  with 
^  ^Hann^^'^''  ^^^  biographies  of  American  polit- 
ical leaders  of  various  types  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  the  mastery  of  our 
party  machinery.  As  a  representative  of  the  con- 
vention system  in  its  full  power,  the  late  Senator 
Marcus  A.  Hanna  had  a  career  that  is  well  worthy 
of  our  attention.  Mr.  Hanna,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, had  long  been  a  successful  business  man 
before  his  name  had  been  much  heard  in  politics 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Ohio.  It  was  in  bring- 
ing about  the  nomination  of  McKinley  in  1896,  to 
which  Mr.  Hanna  devoted  himself  with  unstinted 
energy  and  surpassing  intelligence,  that  the  coun- 
try first  came  to  know  him  as  a  political  manager 
of  consummate  ability.  From  that  time  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  in  1903,  Marcus  A.  Hanna  was 
ranked  by  common  consent  as  a  past  master  in  the 
arts  of  political  management  and  party  organiza- 
tion. He  has  had  no  successor,  and  there  is  no 
American  living  to-day  from  whose  life  so  much 
can  be  learned  regarding  the  science  of  vote-getting. 

•Surgical  Operations:     A  Handbook    for    Students    and. 
Practitioners.     By  Prof.   Friedrich  Pels-Leusden.     Trans- 
lated by  Dr.  Faxton  E.  Gardner.     New  York:     Rebman 
Company.    726  pp..  ill.    $7. 

•Textbook  of  Ophthalmology.  Vol.  I.  By  Dr.  Paul  Roe- 
mer. Translated  by  Dr.  Matthias  L.  Foster.  New  York. 
Rebman  Company.    275  pp.,  ill.    $2.50. 
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The  appearance  of  a  complete  and  authentic 
biography  of  Senator  Hanna,'  from  the  pen  of 
Herbert  ("roly,  is  especially  timely  at  the  outset 
of  a  Presidential  campaign  which  many  men  of 
both  the  great  parties  expect  to  be  the  last  to  be 
conducted  under  the  rules  of  the  old  regime.  Mr. 
Croly  disarms  unfriendly  critics  at  the  outset  by 
his  candid  appeal  to  the  fairness  of  readers  who 
may  be  predisposed  against  Senator  Hanna  and 
may  find  it  difficult  to  emancipate  themselves  from 
lingering  prejudice.  Mr.  Croly  is  right  in  his  con- 
clusion that  Mr.  Hanna's  career  was  formed  under 
the  same  influences  as  the  careers  of  hundreds  of 
other  men  in  the  Middle  West  who  combined 
business  with  politics.  "He  was  the  same  kind  of 
a  man  as  the  rest  of  them;  but  he  was  more  of  a 
man."  He  was  himself,  as  Mr.  Croly  clearly  shows, 
the  product  of  his  times.  To  denounce  him,  as  he 
was  repeatedly  denounced  while  living,  as  "the 
embodiment  of  a  greedy,  brutalized,  and  remorse- 
less plutocracy,"  helps  not  at  all  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  man  himself,  or  of  the  things  that 
he  accomplished.  The  economic  system  that  he 
believed  in  was  the  outgrowth  of  pioneer  conditions 
in  the  Middle  West  which  he  accepted  along  with 
other  incidents  of  his  environment.  In  the  same 
way  he  accepted  the  political  conditions  of  his 
day  and  generation  and  made  the  most  of  them. 
That  he  was  very  far  from  forgetting  or  minimizing 
human  rights  as  contrasted  with  the  claims  of 
privilege,  was  clearly  shown  in  the  latter  years  of 
his  life  when  he  rendered  signal  service,  through 
the  National  Civic  Federation,  in  promoting  the 
better  adjustment  of  the  relations  between  capital 
and  labor.  After  the  death  of  President  McKinley 
Mr.  Hanna's  attitude  toward  President  Roose- 
velt was  a  matter  of  much  comment  and  was  fre- 
quently misrepresented.  In  the  present  volume 
the  complete  story  of  the  relations  between  Roose- 
velt and  Hanna  is  told  for  the  first  time.  Some 
of  the  letters  that  passed  between  the  two  are 
of  the  greatest  interest  even  at  the  present 
time. 

In  sharp  contrast  with  Hanna,  the  Warwick  of 
the  past  generation  in  our  politics,  stands  Woodrow 
Wilson,   one  of  the  leaders  of  the 

Li'fe's^ry '^'^'^'^"^'^'  guard  in  the  progressive 
nio\enicnI.  The  slory  of  his  life, 
by  William  Bayard  Hale,''^  is  a  creditable  attempt 
to  picture  an  attractive  personality  which,  until 
two  years  ago,  was  unthought  of  as  a  political 
figure,  and  but  slightly  known  outside  of  academic 
circles.  Yet  Mr.  Wilson's  background,  as  his 
biographer  shows,  is  quite  in  keeping  with  most  of 
what  is  demanded  by  the  discriminating  American 
public  of  its  candidates  for  high  office.  If  Mr. 
\\'ilson  is  really  the  wild  radical  that  he  is  painted 
by  the  New  York  newspapers,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  his  preparation  for  the  part  has  been  an  un- 
usually labored  one.  For  more  than  thirty  years 
he  has  been  a  thoughtful  student  of  politics  in  the 
broadest  sense.  Many  years  ago  he  made  a  con- 
tribution to  our  political  literature  which  was  at 
once  accepted  by  such  an  authority  as  Ambassador 
Bryce  as  both  profound  and  original.  His  lectures 
on  politics  at  Princeton  were  among  the  most  popu- 
lar ever  given  at  that  college,  and  he  has  long 
been  recognized  as   one  of   the  ablest   historians 

>  Marcus  Alonzo  Hanna,  His  Life  and  Work.    By  Herbert 
Croly.     Macniillan.     495  pp.,  ill. 

2  Woodrow  Wilson.  The  Story  of  His  Life.     By  William 
Bayard  Hale.      Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     2.3.3  pp. 
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of  American  institutions.  All  this  atKl  much 
more  is  related  by  Mr.  Hale  in  a  simple  and 
(Olivine  ing  way,  and  his  book  is  quite  in  con- 
sonance with  the  dignity  and  character  of  its  subject. 

"  Woodrow  Wilson  and  New  Jersey  Made  Over,"^ 
by  Hester  E.  Hosford,  is  more  frankly  a  cam- 
paign document,  since  a  large  pro- 
^^Jovtr  portion  of  its  space  is  devoted  to 
telling  what  Governor  Wilson  has 
accomplished  in  office,  and  what  may  be  expected 
of  him  in  case  fate  should  decree  that  his  official 
residence  be  transferred  from  Trenton  to  the  White 
House.  Many  quotations  from  Governor  Wilson's 
speeches  during  various  crises  of  the  past  two  years 
are  embodied  in  the  narrative,  and  a  fairly  clear 
idea  is  given  of  the  administrative  difficulties,  as 
well  as  triumphs,  which  he  has  met.  Miss  Hosford 
tells  a  very  interesting  story,  and  if  this  volume 
is  an  earnest  of  what  may  be  expected  in  the  way 
of  campaign  books  when  the  women  take  a  more 
active  part  in  politics,  we  have  no  reason  to  regret 
the  advance  of  the  suffrage  cause. 

There  are,  of  course,  numerous  biographies  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  most  recent  of  these, — • 
"From  Rough  Rider  to  President," — was  noticed 
in  the  April  number  of  this  Review.  "The  Man 
Roosevelt,"  by  Francis  E.  Leupp,  is  a  readable  and 
well-informed  book,  and  "A  Cartoon  History  of 
Roosevelt's  Career,"  by  Albert  Shaw  (Review  of 
Reviews  Company),  gives  a  panoramic  view,  as  it 
were.of  the  former  President's  progress  in  public  life. 

Senator  La  Follette's  "Personal  Narrative  of 
Political  Experiences,"  which  has  been  running  in 
the  American  Magazine,  now  appears  in  book  form. 
It  is  instructive  as  a  disclosure  of  the  difficulties 
that  had.to  be  overcome  in  the  "making-over"  of 
Wisconsin.  • 

Politicians  of  our  Eastern  seaboard,  and  espe- 
cially  the   editors   of    most    of   the    metropolitan 

papers,  have  too  long  put  off  the 
^  ^"sfat^e^'^^  *^"'-y  °^  acquainting  themselves  with 

the  real  principles  and  animus  of 
the  progressive  movement  in  .American  politics. 
Certain  Middle  \\'cstern  primaries  would  not  ha\e 
given  so  .severe  a  jolt  to  reactionary  i)arty  leaders 
in  the  Flastern  States  if  said  leaders  had  possessed 
a  fair  working  knowledge  of  what  had  actually 
been  taking  place  in  Wisconsin  and  other  Middle 
Western  States  during  the  past  decade.  To  those 
who  really  wish  to  know  what  progressive  politics 
means  to  the  Middle  West  and  can  safely  stand  the 
strain  of  this  new  knowledge,  we  commend  Mr. 
Charles  McCarthy's  book,  "The  Wisconsin  Idea,"'* 
as  the  most  complete  summary  yet  published  of 
the  legislative  achievements  in  Senator  La  Follette's 
State.  While  many  of  the  reforms  here  outlined 
were  initiated  and  stoutly  supported  by  Mr. 
La  Follette  while  he  was  Goxernor  of  the  State, 
others  of  them,  and  in  the  latter  group  some  of 
the  most  important,  have  been  brought  about 
since  Mr.  La  Follette's  election  to  the  Senate,  and 
without  the  direct  assistance  of  his  personal  or 
official  support.  From  whatever  point  of  view 
one  may  view  it,  the  record  is  a  remarkable  one. 
Not  many  years  ago  it  was  customary  to  speak 

'  Woodrow  Wilson  and  New  .Jersey  Made  Over.  By 
Hester  E.  Hosford.  O.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  152  pp.,  ill. 
$1.00, 

'The  Wisconsin  Idea.  By  'Charles  McCarthy.  Mac- 
niillan.     323  pp.      $1,50. 
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of  Massachusetts  as  the  most  advanced  State  in 
the  Union,  and  in  many  points  this  was  doubtless 
a  true  characterization.  But  Wisconsin  has  now 
superseded  Masssachusetts  in  this  position  of  lead- 
ership, and  there  is  a  group  of  Western  States  which 
is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  abreast  of  Wisconsin.  As 
legislative  librarian  in  the  State  for  over  ten  years, 
Mr.  McCarthy  has  been  constantly  in  touch  with 
Wisconsin's  legislation  and  writes  from  full  and 
intimate  knowledge.  An  introduction  to  the  work 
is  furnished  by  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

An  optimistic  view  of  the  immigration  problem 

is  presented  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks  and  Mr.  W.  J. 

Lauck,!  both  of   whom   were   asso- 

America's      ^^j^^gj  ^j^j^  ^j^^  United  States  Im- 

Immigrants  .  .         „  ,     .         ,  .       , 

migration  Commission  trom  its  be- 
ginning four  years  ago.  The  lack  of  trustworthy 
statistical   material  showing  the  effects  of  immi- 


gration is  doubtless  responsible  for  much  worthless 
writing  upon  the  subject,  since  writers  base  their 
discussions  largely  upon  conjecture  or  the  per- 
sonal observation  of  individuals,  and  often,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  upon  prejudice.  The  commission  has, 
however,  during  the  last  four  years,  gathered  such 
material  more  completely  than  had  ever  been  pos- 
sible before,  and  Professor  Jenks  and  Mr.  Lauck 
have  undertaken  to  put  into  shape  for  the  public 
the  gist  of  the  information  collected  in  the  forty- 
two  volumes  published  by  the  commission.  The 
authors  do  not  assume  to  advocate  any  particular 
policy  in  dealing  with  the  problem,  but  undertake 
simply  to  interpret  the  facts  collected  by  the  com- 
mission. They  ask  that  persons  who  are  inclined 
to  differ  from  the  judgments  expressed  in  this 
volume  examine  carefully  the  data  in  an  un- 
prejudiced spirit  before  condemning  the  con- 
clusions. 
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Cupiriulit  l.\  llii-  Aiiifru.m  I'u-ss  Ai'.ui  j.il'oa,   \.i\    \,iik 

DR.   JOHN   GRIER   HIBBEN.  INSTALLED   AS   PRESIDENT  OF  PRINCETON 

UNIVERSITY   LAST    MONTH 

(The  most  imposing  and  noteworthy  acacifinic  occurrence  of  the  spring  was  the  in- 
auguration into  office  on  May  ii  as  the  fourteenth  President  of  Princeton  Ihiiversity 
of  Dr.  John  drier  Hibben,  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  '82,  who  was  elected  President  on 
January  11.  The  ceremony  took  place  on  the  steps  of  Nassau  Hall,  where  Washington 
was  thanked  for  his  services  to  his  country,  and  which  was  the  seat  of  the  American 
(Government  for  five  months  in  1783.  The  oath  of  office  was  administered  to  Dr. 
Hibben  by  Justice  Alahlon  Pitney,  Princeton  '79.'i'ccently  appointed  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  Surrounding  him  were  President  Taft,  Chief  Justice  White  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  representatives  of  152  educational  institutions,  as  well  as  3000  of  the  alumni 
of  Princeton,  the  entire  faculty,  and  the  undergraduate  body) 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 


o       o  A  great  many  Democrats  will  he 

Some  buruiuing  •        i  ,  r     i       •     r 

Democratic  surpn.sed  by  some  of  the  mforma- 
ustoms  ^j^j^  contained  in  an  article  pub- 
lished by  us  in  this  number  of  the  Rkvikw,  on 
the  unit  rule  and  the  two-thirds  rule.  Pro- 
fessor Potts  shows  them  that  the  unit  rule  be- 
gan eighty  years  ago  in  a  convention  that  was 
not  made  up  of  regularly  apportioned  dele- 
gates, and  that  the  reasons  for  it  long  ago 
ceased.  He  also  shows  how  the  two- thirds  rule 
has  worked  in  Democratic  conventions  in  the 
past,  and  what  results  it  may  have  in  the  Balti- 
more convention  of  the  present  month.  It 
does  not  accord  with  that  simple  principle  of 
majority  control  that  prevails  throughout  our 
institutions;  and  its  survival  has  never  been 
defended  upon  any  convincing  grounds.  The 
rule  that  the  Presidential  nominee  of  the 
Democratic  convention  must  have  a  two- 
thirds  majority  does  not,  of  course,  have  any 
validity  except  as  each  new  convention  adopts 
it  for  its  own  reasons.  The  real  reason,  how- 
ever, why  the  two-thirds  rule  has  persisted 
has  not  been  clearly  enough  set  forth;  and 
we  may  venture  to  make  some  suggestions 
that  will  at  least  throw  light  upon  the  matter. 

.„   ,     ,    The  chief  trouble  with  the  Demo- 

A  farty  of  .  ,•       •        i       r  i         • 

Oroups  and  cratic  party  lies  m  the  fact  that  it 
ec  ions  j^  j^^^  homogeneous.  It  is  made 
up  of  elements  that  are  never  thoroughly 
blended.  This  condition  almost  invariably 
leads  to  wide  differences  of  view  about  lead- 
ers, and  is  naturally  productive  of  numerous 
active  or  receptive  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency. The  strongest  candidate  seldom  goes 
into  a  Democratic  convention  with  a  clear 
majority  in  sight.  If  he  were  sure  of  his  bare 
majority,  his  supporters  would  promptly  do 
away  with  the  two-thirds  rule.  Obviously, 
the  weaker  candidates  prefer  numerous  bal- 
lots. Their  only  chance  lies  in  blocking  the 
nomination  of  the  leading  candidate.     If  the 


Democratic  party  were  more  homogeneous, 
its  foremost  leaders  would  have  a  stronger 
hold  upon  the  entire  party.  It  is  likely 
enough  that  in  the  future  the  Democratic 
party  may  l)ecome  better  knit  together. 

The  Four  ^^  ^^^  P^^*"  ^^®  party  has  had  as 
Chief       its  largest  factor  the  Solid  South, 

Factors  ^rj^j^-}^  ^^c;  been  Democratic  for 
sectional  reasons  rather  than  for  reasons 
of  agreement  upon  questions  of  national 
policy.  Its  next  largest  factor  has  been 
that  of  the  social  radicals,  led  by  Bryan  and 
Hearst,  which  has  been  especially  strong  in 
the  West  and  among  working  men  in  the 
large  towns  and  cities.  The  third  great  ele- 
ment in  the  Democratic  party  has  been 
Tammany  Hall,  which  is  not  a  political  body 
in  the  sense  of  having  public  objects  and  con- 
victions upon  questions  of  national  policy, 
but  which  exists  for  the  private  interests  of 
its  members.  This  society  is  in  control  oi" 
the  Democratic  machinery  of  New  York  City, 
and  in  that  way  controls  by  far  the  larger 
part  of  the  Democratic  votes  of  the  entire 
State  of  New  York.  Then  comes  the  con- 
servative old-line  Democracy  of  the  East, 
w^hich  worships  the  memory  of  Samuel  J. 
Tilden  and  Grover  Cleveland,  and  which  has 
few  convictions  in  common  with  the  Hearst- 
Bryan  element.  These  are  the  four  great 
factors  in  the  Democratic  party,  besides  which 
there  are  many  smaller  groups,  mostly  fluctu- 
ating, like  the  tariff-reform  league. 

»  a     ^  n       Such    a    condition    is    naturally 

A  Round  Dozen  ...  ,  ' 

Democratic  productive  ot  a  good  many 
Candidate,  .-^j^jid^tes.  Thus.  in  the  Balti- 
more conx-ention,  which  meets  June  25, 
there  will  probably  be  not  fewer  than  twelve. 
Four  of  these  have  been  very  actively 
supported  and  are  prominent  in  the  race. 
Four  others  will  be  presented  in  a  formal  way 
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names  have  been  kept  before  the  public 
so  that  they  will  be  familiar  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  convention.  The  four  important 
candidates  not  actively  urged  are  William 
J.  Bryan,  Mayor  Gaynor  of  New  York,  Will- 
iam R.  Hearst,  and  John  W.  Kern,  United 
States  Senator  from  Indiana. 


Qouernor 
Harmon 


These  twelve  candidates  cannot 
be  assigned  in  any  exact  way  to 
Emerged  First  ^^^  different  elements  that  make 

u\)  the  Democratic  jjarty.  Governor  Harmon 
of  Ohio  was  earliest  in  the  field.  He  had  been 
a  member  of  President  Cleveland's  cabinet. 
He  was  elected  Governor  in  1908,  Ohio  giving 
its  Presidential  vote  to  the  Republican  ticket 
while  decisively  approving  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Governor.  He  had  cordially 
supported  Mr.  Bryan  in  the  campaign  of 
that  year,  and  his  victory  pointed  to  him  as 
the  probable  Presidential  nominee  in  191 2. 
This  probability  was  much  increased  by  his 
second  swee])ing  victory,  when  in  1910  he 
ran  for  another  term.  It  seems  to  be  the 
general  opinion  that  his  administration  of 
State  affairs  has  been  strong  and  capable,  and 
that  it  has  confirmed  the  judgment  of  those 
who  had  believed  him  of  Presidential  size. 
He  is  regarded,  however,  as  a  Conservative 
rather  than  a  Progressive,  and  is  now  strongly 
opposed  by  Mr.  Bryan  and  his  friends.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  favored  by  Wall  Street, 
though  upon  what  evidence  we  do  not  know. 


Copyrialu  by  Harris  &  l!\vm'^    \\  aslniigton 

.  GOVERNOR   JUDSON   HARMON    OF    OHIO 

by  the  delegations  from  their  own  States. 
Four  others  are  prominent  behind  the  scenes 
and  in  party  councils  as  candidates,  but  have 
not  been  openly  or  actively  presented.  The 
first  four,  as  everybody  knows,  are  Speaker 
Champ  Clark,  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson  of 
New  Jersey,  Go\'ernor  Judson  Harmon  of 
Ohio,  and  the  Hon.  Oscar  Underwood  of 
Alabama,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  As  the  convention  approaches, 
the  calmer  and  more  impartial  minds  in  the 
Democratic  party  have  perceived  that  all 
four  of  these  men  have  borne  the  tests  of  the 
preliminary  canvass  surprisingly  well.  They 
have  all  carried  themselves  with  dignity  and 
sense,  and  have  all  made  the  impression  of 
being  sincere  and  able  public  men.  The  next 
four  avowed  candidates  are  Governor  Foss 
of  Massachusetts,  Governor  Baldwin  of  Con- 
necticut, Governor  Marshall  of  Indiana, 
and  Governor  Burke  of  North  Dakota.  These 
candidates  have  not  tried  to  obtain  delegates 
from  other  States  than  their  own,  but  their 


CdNO'IiftTE.  ■ 


RIGHT   IN   THE    HOUSE   OF   HIS    FATHER! 

(From  the  Ohio  Stale  Journal  (Columbas) 
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Upon  his  record  he  deserves  well  of  the  party, 
and  he  seems  to  have  kept  the  full  confidence 
of  the  i)eople  of  Ohio. 

Tu  n    ...      When   the  retiring  president  of 

The  Candidacy         .  .  T     '  , 

of  Governor  Pruiceton  University  was  elected 
Wilson  Gox-ernor  of  New  Jersey,  he  be- 
came at  once  a  national  figure  in  the  political 
world,  as  he  had  long  been  in  that  of  educa- 
tion and  of  the  scholarly  discussion  of  po- 
litical science  and  American  history.  At 
first  Governor  Wilson  was  regarded  as  an  in- 
tellectual conservative,  and  a  natural  op- 
ponent of  the  Bryan-Hearst  element.  But  a 
desperate  fight  with  the  Democratic  machine 
in  New  Jersey  gave  Woodrow  Wilson  a  ra])id 
but  complete  course  of  instruction  in  actual 
American  politics.  He  made  many  inquiries, 
visited  the  Western  States,  and  frankly  with- 
drew his  former  criticisms  of  certain  devices 
and  methods  intended  to  make  democraticgov- 
ernment  work  directly  and  honestly.  Gov- 
ernor Wilson  could  not  compromise  himself 
with  corrupt  machines,  so  he  became  a  prac- 
tical Progressive,  because  there  seemed  no 
other  possible  position  for  any  man  to  take 
who  was  at  once  honest  and  intelligent  as 
respects  the  political  conditions  under  which 
we  have  been  living.  Governor  Wilson  soon 
replaced  Governor  Harmon  as  the  leading 


I'liotoerapli  \<y  llie  Aiii~ru:an  Press  Asmk  ialinn.  New  York 

C.OVERNOR    WILSON    AT    THE     DEDICATION    OF    THE 

TUBERCULOSIS    PREVENTORIUM    AT    FARMINC- 

DALE,    N.    J.,    ON    APRIL    25 

CMarcus'^'I.  Marks,  prosicicnt  of  the  institution,  staiuls 
at  the  right) 


(lOVERNOR    WILSON    OF    NEW    JKKSIA 

candidate.  He  was  a  younger  man,  almost 
unequaled  as  a  ready  and  magnetic  public 
speaker,  and  a  representative  of  the  highest 
culture  and  best  ideals.  It  looked  for  a  time 
as  if  Woodrow  Wilson  would  almost  certainly 
be  nominated;  and  that  his  opponent  would  be 
President  Taft.  Under  those  circumstances 
it  was  also  probable  not  only  that  Governor 
Wilson  would  be  elected,  but  that  as  against 
Taft  he  would  carry  every  State  in  the  Union, 
North,  South,  East,  and  West, — with  the 
exception  of  Utah  and  the  possible  exception 
of  Vermont.  But  this  brilliant  climax  in  the 
Wilson  boom  came  too  early.  It  aroused 
intense  jealousy  among  the  other  Democratic 
candidates,  and  a  desperate  hostility  on  the 
part  of  the  great  business  interests  which  did 
not  want  a  progressi\'e  (especially  a  stubborn 
one)  elected  President. 

.,       .,   ,,  The    Hearst    newsi>apers,    with 

Champ  Clark  s     ,      .  .  .'      '  ' 

Boom  Came  their  Wide  Circulation  and  great 
*'*^'  influence,  turned  their  batteries 
u|)on  Governor  Wilson  and  proclaimed 
Speaker  Champ  Clark  as  the  real  and  gen- 
uine Radical,  and  the  one  candidate  whom 
all  Democrats  ought  to  support  (unless,  in 
the  end,  they  might  prefer  to  turn  to  Mr. 
Hearst  himself).  The  attacks  u}X)n  Wilson 
were  equally  bitter  in  the  great  newspapers 
controlled  bv  so-called  "big  l)usiness"  and 
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CupyriKlu  by  ll.irrisiV  l-:i>in;»,  W.ishinaton,  1).  C. 

HON.  CHAMP  CLARK,  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE 

which  were  supporting  Taft.  Whereupon 
the  Champ  Clark  boom  grew  apace  and  left 
Wilson's  almost  as  far  behind  as  Wilson's  in 
turn  had  left  Harmon's.  In  the  i)rimary 
elections  in  widely  separated  States,  from 
Massachusetts  to  California,  the  Democratic 
voters,  under  primary  laws  giving  them  a 
fair  chance  to  show  their  preference,  came 
out  strongly  for  Champ  Clark.  The  Mis- 
souri man  is  a  sturdy  and  picturesque  char- 
acter. He  has  been  in  Congress  for  about 
twenty  years.  He  does  not  make  enemies. 
He  is  honest  and  patriotic.  He  has  long  been 
a  familiar  lecturer  on  the  Chautauqua  plat- 
form circuit,  and  his  name  is  well  known. 
But  while  he  has  owed  his  success  in  the 
primaries  very  largely  to  the  Hearst  news- 
papers, and  to  certain  personal  qualities  of 
his  own,  it  remains  for  us  to  make  the  real 
reason  for  his  unexpected  triumph  a  little 
more  plain  and  clear. 

Clark's  Con-  ^^^  ^^  ^^  remembered,  then,  that 

gress  Tackled  the   first   and   Only   chance    the 

the  Tariff     x)emocratic  party  as  a  whole  has 

had,  since  the  Spanish  War,  to  do  anything 

very  important  upon  the  national  plane  came 


to  it  as  a  result  of  the  Congressional  elections 
of  1 910.  The  new  Democratic  Congress  was 
called  into  extra  session  early  in  191 1.  In 
accordance  with  previous  understanding, 
Champ  Clark  was  at  once  selected  Speaker. 
This  Congress  has  commended  itself  to  the 
country  by  its  eflftciency  and  harmony,  and 
particularly  by  its  series  of  tariff  revision 
Inlls.  Taft  and  the  Republicans  in  1908  had 
])r()mised  to  revise  the  tariff,  and  had  shame- 
lessly broken  their  word.  The  country  was 
disgusted,  and  rightly  so.  It  showed  its  tem- 
per by  giving  the  Democrats  an  o\erwhelm- 
ing  majority  in  the  new  Congress.  The  Dem- 
ocrats passed  a  series  of  bills  revising  the 
worst  schedules  of  the  tariff,  and  with  the 
help  of  the  progressive  Republicans  of  the 
Senate  these  bills  were  carried  successfully 
through  both  Houses.  They  had  the  unques- 
tioned support  of  the  public  opinion  of  the 
country  in  both  parties. 

.,    ,  ,    .   „   President  Taft  vetoed  these  bills 

Clark  Logically 

Against      On  prctcxts  that  were  wholly  un- 
^  convincing.     The  fact  of  it  is  that 

ihe  Ohio  Wool  Growers'  Association,  and 
kindred  interests,  had  strongly  asserted  that 
if  Taft  did  not  veto  the  Wool  bill  they  would 
see  that  he  did  not  get  the  Republican  dele- 
gates from  Ohio  to  the  national  convention  of 
iQi  2.  The  President  had,  indeed,  been  elected 
upon  the  distinct  and  solemn  pledge  of  his 
party,  emphasized  and  made  personal  by  him- 
self in  1908,  to  revise  the  tariff.  And  it  was 
certainly  a  serious  matter,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, for  a  President  to  veto  a  tariff- 
revision  bill  that  had  passed  both  houses  of 
Congress  by  large  majorities,  and  that  was 
o\erwhelmingly  indorsed  by  the  people  of  the 
country.  There  was  a  feeling  that  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress  that  could  thus  respond  to 
public  demands,  and  revise  the  tariff  in  a 


WII-SON   IN    A    "pocket 
(  In    the     Presidential    race,    the    governor    appears    to   be 
blocked  by  his  competitors) 
From  the  Ohio  Stale  Journal  (Columbus) 
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sensible  way  without  making  any  fuss  about 
it,  must  have  in  it  some  strong  men  of  Presi- 
dential caliber.  Since  this  body  of  Congress- 
men had  made  Chamj)  Clark  its  Speaker,  the 
country  naturally  felt  that  he  embodied,  in 
some  sense,  the  most  important  of  recent 
Democratic  achievements. 

,  ,„  ,, ,      Taft  could  have  had  the  tariff 

Tnft  s  Vetoes    ^    .   ,  ... 

Created  fairly  wcU  rcviscd  in  1909,  in 
ar  s  00m  ].ggpjj^g  Y^rith  Republican  prom- 
ises, if  he  had  shown  force  and  conviction  and 
had  stood  firmly  with  those  elements  in  the 
party  that  had  given  him  his  nomination  and 
election.  But  he  turned  squarely  away  from 
the  best  conscience  and  leadership  in  his  own 
party,  and  made  himself  the  chief  sponsor  for 
a  new  tariff  that  kept  the  rates  as  high  as  ever. 
This  is  the  chief  reason  why  the  country  went 
so  strongly  against  him  in  igio.  ]t  was  the 
universal  opinion,  on  the  day  after  election  in 
November,  19 10,  that  a  Democrat  would  be 
the  next  President.  P\ite,  however,  has 
always  been  more  kind  to  Mr.  'J'aft  than  to 
other  men;  and  it  gave  him,  most  unexpect- 
edly, one  more  chance.  Repul)licans  and 
Democrats  were  united  in  191 1  upon  a  patri- 
otic scheme  of  tariff  revision,-  schedule  by 
schedule.  Mr.  Taft  used  the  veto  power  to 
obstruct  a  reform  that  he  ought  to  have 
welcomed.  It  was  never  intended  by  the 
makers  of  the  Constitution  that  a  President 
should  use  the  veto  power  against  fiscal  and 
revenue  legislation  agreed  upon  by  Congress 
with  substantial  majorities  in  both  Houses. 


Copyriglit  l>v  IlaiTi's  &  I'.wing-,  W'.isliingtoii,  li    (' 

HON.    OSCAR    UNDERWOOD 
(The  forceful  Democratic  floor  leader  of  the  House) 

Grover  Cleveland  was  profoundly  disap- 
])ointed  with  the  final  shape  in  which  the  Wil- 
son tariff  bill  came  to  him,  because  special 
interests  had  weakened  some  of  its  best 
features.  He  could  not  sign  it,  but  he  al- 
lowed it  to  become  a  law.  Mr.  Cleveland 
was  right  in  refusing  to  exercise  the  veto 
power.  Mr.  Cleveland,  indeed,  was  tempted 
to  veto  a  tariff  bill  in  the  interest  of  reform. 
Mr.  Taft  vetoed  the  tariff  measures  of  191 1, 
and  thereby  obstructed  reform.  He  took  the 
wrong  course  in  1909,  and  again  he  took  the 
wrong  course  in  191 1.  It  is  natural  that  the 
successful  work  of  the  Democratic  Congress 
should  result  in  the  enlargement  of  some 
man's  fame.  Speaker  Clark,  as  the  figure- 
head of  the  Democratic  House,  naturally  gets 
the  benefit.  His  prominence  as  a  Presiden- 
tial candidate  is  chiefly  due  to  the  tariff  situa- 
tion that  we  have  thus  tried  to  elucidate. 


DKMO^RATIC    PRF.SIDENTIAI.    BCBBI.ES 
From  the  Neu's-rribune  (Duluth) 


But  Si^eaker  Champ  Clark  is  not 

Underwood  us  ^       t^  ^      • 

an  Efficient    the  Only  Democrat  to  deru'e  en- 
stutesman    j^^^^^-g^  prestige  from   the  work 

of  this  Congress.  By  radical  changes  in  the 
rules  of  the  House,  the  Speaker  is  deprived  of 
the  arbitrary  power  that  was  vested  in  his 
predecessors.  Much  of  this  power  is  now 
exercised  by  the  Democratic  members  as  a 
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GOVERNOR    FOSS 
of  Massachusetts 


Cupvriijlit  liv  tlie  Am.   Piess  Ass'n,    N.  '^  . 
GOVERNOR    BURKE 
of  North  Dakota 


GOVERNOR    BALDWIN 

of  Connecticut 


THREE  DEMOCRATIC  "  FAVORITE  SONS  "  WHOSE  NAMES  WILL  BE  PRESENTED  AT  THE 

BALTIMORE  CONVENTION 


whole,  meeting  from  time  to  time  in  caucus. 
The  tarifif-reform  program  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  directed  by  its  able  chairman,  Oscar 
Underwood  of  Alabama.  With  the  help  of 
sub-committees,  Mr.  Underwood  has  framed 
bills  revising  a  number  of  the  tariff  schedules. 
These  bills  have  one  by  one  been  submitted 
to  the  Democratic  caucus  of  the  House,  and 
endorsed  as  party  measures.  With  party 
harmony  thus  insured,  and  with  a  2-to-i 
majority  over  the  Republicans,  it  has  been 
easy  for  the  Democrats  to  limit  debate  and 


pass  their  bills.  For  the  actual  working  out 
of  this  program  Mr.  Underwood,  more  than 
anyone  else,  is  entitled  to  credit.  He  has 
shown  great  qualities  as  a  floor  leader  and 
parliamentarian,  and  he  is  recognized  as  pos- 
sessing masterly  ability  in  the  field  of  tariff 
and  taxation  laws.  He  is  regarded  as  in  a 
general  way  a  conservative,  and  he  has  been 
brought  forward  by  the  Democrats  of  his 
own  State  as  a  Presidential  candidate.  He 
has  also  beaten  Woodrow  Wilson  in  the  neigh- 
boring States  of  Mississippi,  Georgia,  and 
Florida.  The  Underwood  movement  is  said 
to  have  had  some  sujiport  from  certain  finan- 
cial interests  in  Wall  Street,  but  it  would  not 
seem  wise  to  attach  much  imjiortance  to  a 
statement  of  this  kind  when  intended  as  a 
slur.  For  it  is  true  that  Harmon,  Wilson, 
and  Clark  have  also  been  even  more  strongly 
accused  of  the  same  offense. 


Four  Less 
Prominent 
Candidates 


S(JMK    FAVORrPE       SUNFLOWERS 
HALTIMORl',    SHOW 

Frum  Ihr  hujuinr  (Phihuldphia) 


FOR     11 11'. 


Next  we  have  to  consider  the  four 
Governors  whose  names  will  be 
presented  as  "favorite  sons"  of 
their  States.  Governor  Foss  has  long  been 
active  as  a  tariff  reformer,  and  is  a  business 
man  of  wide  experience.  He  makes  a  good 
Massachusetts  Governor.  Governor  Bald- 
win of  Connecticut  has  long  been  the  dean  of 
the  Yale  Law  School,  and  represents  the  best 
clement  of  the  old-line  Eastern  Democracy. 
Governor  Marshall  of  Indiana  is  a  man  of 
originality  and  force,  whose  personal  equation 
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is  not  at  all  known  to  the  country  at  large. 
Governor  Burke  of  North  Dakota  is  under- 
stood to  be  progressive  and  courageous,  a  man 
of  native  strength  of  mind  and  will.  But  he 
is  not  yet  widely  enough  known  to  be  regarded 
as  a  national  figure. 


Will  Gay  nor 
Be  Brought 
Forward  ? 


The  ninety  delegates  from  the 
State  of  New  York  are  said  to 
be  under  the  control  of  Charles 
F.  Murphy,  the  head  of  Tammany  Hall. 
This  of  course  is  true  only  within  certain 
bounds  and  limits.  The  delegation  is  in- 
structed to  act  as  a  unit,  however;  and  al- 
though it  contains  a  number  of  men  of  inde- 
pendent judgment,  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  a  majority  of  the  delegation  will  support 
the  views  and  decisions  of  the  Tammany 
leader.  It  is  said  to  be  quite  possible  that 
this  New  York  delegation  may  favor  the 
nomination  of  Mayor  William  J.  Gaynor  of 
New  York  City.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
Mayor's  slow  convalescence  after  the  das- 
tardly attempt  upon  his  life  in  the  summer 
of  1910,  he  would  almost  certainly  have  been 


MAYOR  (;AYN'0R,    OF    NF.W    YORK 

(Who  would  be  a  strong  candidate  for  the  nomination  at 
Baltimore  with  New  York's  ninety  delegates  behind  him) 

nominated  and  elected  Governor  instead  of 
Dix.  And  under  those  circumstances  it  is 
equally  probable  that  he  would  have  been  a 
very  strong  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
Judge  Gaynor  is  a  man  of  originality  and 
power,  with  strong  convictions  and  a  rare 
gift  of  terse  expression.  If  the  New  York 
delegation  should  decide  to  present  his  name 
there  is  a  chance  that  he  might  be  nominated. 


C.ini'.RNOR    MARSH  AM.,    OF    INDIANA 
(A  prominent  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination) 


hkrk'.s  a  situation! 

While  the  two  principals  pop  at  each  other  on  the  Field  of 

Honor,  the  Beautiful  Maiden  (Miss  Xominalion)  faints 

away  into  the  arms  of  the  sympathetic  doctor 

From  the  iVcs\  (New  Vork> 
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HON.    WILLIAM    K.    HKARST 

While  Speaker  Champ  Clark  will 
"andBryan"  Undoubtedly  ha\'e  a  strong  lead 
over  the  other  candidates  on  the 
first  ballot,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  he 
can  gain  a  majority, — much  less  a  two-thirds 
vote, — in  the  convention.  In  case  of  his  failure, 
Mr.  Hearst  is  supposed  to  be  the  residuary  lega- 
tee.  But  Mr.  Hearst  is  not  as  yet  an  active  or 
direct  candidate.  It  has  been  said  in  political 
circles  at  Washington  that  the  real  "dark 
horse,"  whom  Mr.  Bryan  and  his  friends  are  in- 
tending to  bring  forward,  is  John  W.  Kern, 
now  Senator  from  Indiana,  who  ran  on  the 
ticket  with  Bryan  in  1908.  Mr.  Kern  is  better 
fitted  for  the  Presidency  than  some  men  who 
are  much  more  widely  known  and  acclaimed. 
But  he  seems  never  to  have  acquired  the  art 
or  habit  of  publicity.  There  is  nothing  dram- 
atic about  him.  Finally,  there  is  always  Mr. 
Bryan  himself.  If  he  is  not  his  own  candidate 
this  year,  he  is  undoubtedly  the  favorite  of  a 
great  number  of  his  fellow  Democrats.  In 
the  case  of  a  deadlocked  convention  with 
many  fruitless  ballots,  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  Mr.  Bryan  might  be  nominated. 


The  Basis  of  ^  ^^^^'  """oi^ths  ago  the  prospect 
Democratic  was  that  Mr.  Taft  would  be 
'^""^^  nominated  by  the  Republicans 
and  overwhelmingly  defeated  at  the  polls. 
It  was  perfectly  well  known  that  the  Repub- 
lican party  was  strongly  progressive  in  its 
sentiments  and  not  in  favor  of  Mr.  Taft's 
renomination.  But,  under  the  old  system,  a 
President  can  almost  inevitably  force  his 
control  upon  the  convention  if  he  is  not  too 
conscientious  to  use  the  whole  power  of  his 
oflfice  for  his  own  personal  ends.  The  federal 
machinery  was  used  to  secure  Taft  delegates 
from  those  Southern  States  where  there  is 
no  Republican  party  except  as  it  exists  for 
the  sake  of  holding  postmasterships  and  other 
federal  offices.  It  was  believed  that  the  al- 
liances made  by  the  Taft  federal  machine 
with  the  State  machines  controlled  by  a  few 
men  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  other  great  States,  would  give 
the  President  his  renomination.    The  Demo- 


SF.NATOR    JOHN    W.    KKRN    OK    INDIANA 
(Who  is  spoken  of  as  a  Ueniooratic  "  dark  horse") 
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crats  were  reckoning  upon  this,  and  were 
exerting  themselves  in  all  sorts  of  indirect 
ways  to  make  sure  of  Taft's  success  at  Chi- 
cago. They  were  certain  that  they  could  beat 
him  upon  the  record  he  had  made.  The  Re- 
publicans, on  their  part,  were  in  a  deeply 
embarrassing  position.  There  seemed  noth- 
ing to  do  but  nominate  Taft,  accept  deserved 
defeat  in  November,  and  rely  upon  future 
Democratic  blunders  to  give  Republicanism 
a  fresh  start  for  1916. 

,,  ,  .  But  the  Democrats  were  count- 
Revubiican  ing  their  chickCHS  too  early.  1  hey 
"""^  underestimated  the  vitality  that 
was  inherent  in  the  great  mass  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  The  party  had  been  victori- 
ous as  long  as  it  had  moved  with  the  forward 
trend  that  had  been  characterized  under  the 
leadership  of  McKinley  and  Roosevelt.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  as  President  had  been  entirely 
ready  for  the  revision  of  the  Dingley  tariff, 
but  he  saw  that  such  things  had  to  come  when 
conditions  were  ripe  for  them.  He  had  as- 
certained by  the  most  careful  inquiry  through- 
out the  whole  country  that  the  tariff  could 
not  be  revised  until  after  the  election  of  1908. 
He  was  equally  convinced  that  the  tariff 
could  be  very  materially  reduced  after  that 
election.  If  he  had  yielded  to  the  universal 
demand  of  the  party,  and  had  been  reelected 
in  1908,  he  would  have  voiced  the  demand  for 
real  tariff  revision,  and  a  Republican  Con- 


CAMPAIGNING    FOR    HARMON 

(N4t.  Bryan  on  the  stump  against  Harmon  in  Ohio) 

From  the  Ohio  Stale  Journal  (Cohimbus) 


HON.  WILLIAM    JENNINGS    BRYAN, A    RECENT  SITTING 

gress  would  have  cooperated  with  him  in 
reducing  the  duties  all  along  the  line.  No- 
body could  know  in  advance  that  Mr.  Taft 
was  wholly  lacking  in  qualities  of  leadership, 
and  also  that  he  was  without  firm  convictions 
upon  great  public  questions.  While,  then, 
it  would  have  been  quite  logical  to  renomi- 
nate Mr.  Taft  in  191 2, — in  order  that  the 
mistakes  of  his  administration  might  be 
condemned  at  the  polls  by  means  of  Demo- 
cratic victories  in  every  State  of  the  Union, — 
there  were  several  millions  of  Republicans 
who  had  never  been  in  sympathy  with  those 
mistakes,  and  did  not  propose  to  share  in  the 
punishment  if  they  could  help  it.  They 
wanted  to  get  what  was  in  fact  their  own 
party  out  of  the  hands  of  the  machines  and 
politicians,  and  set  it  back  in  its  true  and 
progressive  course, — the  course  of  McKinley 
and  Roosevelt, — right  now  in  191 2,  instead 
of  waiting  to  get  the  new  start  in  1916. 

Taffs  Fi  ht  ^^^'  Taft,  with  what  seems  to 
Against  His  havc  been  a  hopeless  lack  of 
Own  Party    ^\y[\\^y  ^q  Understand  things  as 

they  really  are,  announced  that  he  would 
"fight"  for  his  nomination.    Since  there  was 
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ence  voting,  in  order  to  rescue 
itself  from  little  groups  of  bosses 
and  so-called  ''leaders"  who  con- 
trolled the  political  machinery  and 
lubricated  it  with  money  contri- 
buted by  large  corporations. 

,.   „   ,  .     The  time  that  remained 

The  Party  s 

Drafting  of   was  Very   short,  how- 

(1  Lender  j    •. 

ever,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary, not  only  to  protest  against 
the  methods  that  were  being  used 
to  force  Taft's  renomination,  but 
also  to  find  a  candidate  around- 
whom  the  members  of  the  party 
could  rally  and  whose  name  could 
be  put  upon  the  voting  papers  in 
the  primary  elections.  Senator 
La  Follette  did  not  prove  to  be  a 
strong  enough  leader  for  the  emer- 
gency. Mr.  Roosevelt,  against  his 
own  wishes  and  intentions,  was 
persuaded  to  take  the  lead.  He  was 
wholly  out  of  politics,  and  the  great 
combination  controlling  the  party 
machinery  boasted  everywhere  that 
Roosevelt  had  been  shorn  of  all 
l)restige  and  influence.  His  series 
of  brilliant  victories,  therefore,  has 
been  all  the  more  remarkable  for 
that  very  reason.  They  have  been 
the  victories  of  a  principle  even  more 
than  of  a  man.  It  has  not  in  the 
least  been  a  mere  personal  squabble 
between  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Roose- 

nobody  else  to  iight  against,  this  could  only   velt.     Thousands  of  people  are  supporting 

mean  that  he  would  fight  against  his  own   Rooseveltwhowouldpersonallyhavepreferred 

party,  from  which  the  nomination  would  have 

to  come.     He  has  made  the  fight;  he  has 

done  it  at  the  expense  of  the  dignity  of  the 

Presidency;  and  he  has  failed.     Never  before 

in  the  history  of  the  country  has  the  President 

\irtually  abandoned  the  work  of  his  great 

office  in  order  to  obtain  a  second  term.     A 

wholly  mistaken  notion  of  how  to  attain  this 

one  object  of  his  ambition  has  been  at  the 

root  of  every  fundamental  error  of  judgment 

in  matters  of  public  poHcy  that  Mr.  Taft  has 

made.     Lincoln,   McKinley,   and   Roosevelt 

were  all  renominated  while  in  the  Presidency, 

but  their  successes  came  to  them  by  means  the 

exact   opposite  of  those  adopted  by  Taft. 

It  is  plain  that  the  Republican  party  was 

determined  to  get  back  inU)  vital,  open,  and 

sincere  relation  to  the  questions  and  issues  of 

the  present  time.     To  do  this,  the  party  had 

to  find  some  way  by  which  it  could  act  with 

authority.     It    adopted    the    direct-primary  "i  am  being  hit  below  the  belt' 

system  and  the  plan  of  Presidential  prefer-  From  the  Times  (Washington) 


Oopi  ri^lit  b\-  tlie  American   Pres<.  Asso._irttinii,  N>u  Yr*rk 

PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  HOWARD  TAFT  AS  HE  APPEARED 

LAST  MONTH  AT  THE  INAUGURATION  OF  THE  NEW 

HEAD  OF  PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY 
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Taft,  if  only  Taft  had  made 
it  possible  for  them  to  stand 
with  him.  The  people  who 
are  now  bent  upon  nominat- 
ing Roosevelt  are  the  ones 
who  nominated  Taft  four 
years  ago  and  who  had  ex- 
pected to  find  him  deserv- 
ing of  a  second  term. 


Principles, 

Not 
Individuals 


They   have   noi 

turned    away 

from  Taft  mere- 
ly because  they  want  Roose- 
velt, but  because  Taft  has 
become  completely  iden- 
tified with  methods  and 
principles  that  are  repug- 
nant to  them.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, on  the  other  hand,  has 
identified  himself  with  the 
principles  of  progress  and  of 
government  for  the  general 
welfare.  There  has  been  a 
pitiable  attempt  on  the  part 
of  men  who  should  have 
used  their  intellectual 
powers  more  sincerely,  to 
divert  the  issue  and  to 
attack  Roosevelt  by  a  merely 
technical  criticism  of  certain 
remarks  of  his  upon  judi- 
cial decisions.  Everyone 
with  moderate  sense  and 
judgment  knows  that  there 
is  great  need  in  this  country 
of  reform  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  No  one  is 
trying  to  break  down  the 
judiciary.  How  to  improve 
its  work  must  be  a  matter  of  discussion.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  been  participating  in  that  neces- 
sary process  of  analysis  and  debate.  If  his  par- 
ticular suggestions  are  not  the  best,  they  will 
be  nowhere  adopted ;  and  he  himself  would  not 
wish  to  have  them  put  into  effect.     Mean- 


L 


Pliotcgrapli  by  tlie  American    Press  Association.  New  York 

COLONEL  ROOSEVELT  AND  HIS  CAMPAIGN  MANAGER, 
SENATOR  DIXON 

the  President  and  his  record  in  a  platform 
written  by  Mr.  Barnes  of  Albany,  bluff  the 
affair  through  until  November,  and  lose  every 
State  in  the  Union   to   the   Democrats  on 
Election    Day.     For    under    these    circum- 
stances it  is  quite  safe  to  predict  that  Mr. 
while,  however,  this  very  discussion  that  he  Taft  could  not  have  gained  a  single  electoral 
has  helped  to  create  is,  in  a  hundred  ways, —  vote  (unless  by  Mormon  favor  he  could  ha^•e 
and  in  more  than  a  hundred  different  localities,    carried  Utah).     The  other  course  was  not  an 

agreeable  one  to  conspicuous  party  leaders, 

because  it  meant  the  smashing  of  machines, 

the  reorganization  of  the  party,  and  the  dis- 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  there  were  possession  of  many  politicians  who  thought 

two  courses  open  to  the  Repub-   themselves  firmly  intrenched. 

lican  party  this  year,  and   very 

The  second  course  would  let  the 

InenmtZe    P^rty   have   its   own   way,    and 

frankly    exhibit    its    progressive 

convictions.     This  meant  the  repudiation  of 


— already  working  toward  improvement  in  the 
personnel  and  the  methods  of  our  courts. 


The  One 

Republican 

Course 


small  chance  for  compromise.  One  course 
was  to  renominate  Taft,  stand  by  the  methods 
of  his  campaign  managers,  submit  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  State  bosses  and  machines,  glorify 
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•Taft's  tarifif  record,  and  of  his  kaleidoscopic 
attitudes  and  policies  in  the  matter  of  dealing 
with  trusts  and  corporations.  And  it  meant 
a  change  in  the  spirit  of  government  and  ad 
ministration  even  more  than  a  reversal  of 
policies.  It  is  not  easy  for  a  party  to  go  be- 
fore the  country  and  say:  "We  have  been  in 
power  and  have  made  a  sad  mess  of  things, 
but  we  propose  to  do  differently,  and  we  ask, 
therefore,  to  be  given  another  chance."  Yet 
this  is  not  quite  the  situation  as  it  shapes 
itself.  A  closer  analysis  shows  that  there 
have  been  two  elements  struggling  for  the  use 
of  the  Republican  party's  name  and  emblem. 
Mr.  Taft  was  supposed  to  belong  to  the  pro- 
gressive element;  but  as  soon  as  he  was 
elected  he  turned  about  and  went  over  to  the 
reactionaries.  Since  then,  the  two  elements 
have  become  much  more  sharply  di\ided. 
The  progressives  have  declined  to  make  any 
entangling  alliances  or  com]:)romises  with  the 
other  wing.  Taft,  on  his  part,  assumed 
openly  to  read  out  of  the  party  all  of  the  pro- 
gressive leaders,  though  many  of  them  had 
been  far  more  conspicuous  Republicans  than 
he  had  ever  been.  He  has  compelled  a  fight, 
and  he  will  be  eliminated. 

For  a  long  time  past  this  maga- 
snlaifcn  ^irie  has  been  informing  its  read- 
ers that  the  Republican  party,  in 
the  rank  and  file,  was  strongly  in  sympathy 
with  the  progressive  element.  The  progres- 
sive RepubUcan  leaders  in  the  Senate  have 
been  even  more  actively  identified  with  tariff 
reform  than  have  the  Democratic  Senators. 
If  the  Taft  element  should  now  capture  the 
Chicago  convention,  and  the  Democrats 
should  fail  to  make  a  strong  nomination  at 
Baltimore,  there  would  certainly  be  a  progres- 
sive ticket  in  the  field  by  the  first  of  August. 
As  matters  now  stand,  it  does  jiot  seem  prob- 
able that  there  will  be  any  ticket  in  the  field 
that  would  have  to  assume  responsibility  for 
the  record  of  ♦ihe  Taft  administration.  Even 
if  Mr.  Roosevelt — for  any  reason  not  now 
foreseen — should  fail  to  receive  the  nomina- 
tion, there  could  be  no  compromise  dictated 
by  Mr.  Taft.  In  fact,  those  more  conservative 
Senators  and  party  leaders  who  have  been  re- 
garded as  most  strongly  supporting  the  ad- 
ministration, have  not  been  its  ardent  friends 
behind  the  scenes.  They  have  never  be- 
lieved that  Mr.  Taft  could  be  elected  again, 
and  for  some  weeks  past  they  have  whispered 
that  he  could  not  be  nominated.  They  also 
are  aware  that  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  not 
himself  be  nominated,  the  choice  would  have 
to  devolve  upon  some  one  of  as  clear  a  progres- 


sive record  as  Senator  LaFoUette  or  Senator 
Cummins.  With  respect  to  the  great  pend- 
ing questions  of  tariff  revision  and  the  regula- 
tion of  trusts.  Senator  Cummins  of  Iowa  is 
to-day  the  foremost  Republican  leader  in 
either  House  of  Congress,  and  his  position  is 
frankly  opposed,  in  the  main,  to  that  of  Pres- 
ident Taft.  If  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  not  be 
nominated  at  Chicago,  the  logic  of  the  hght 
carried  on  within  the  Republican  party  for  the 
past  three  years  would  give  the  nomination  to 
a  leader  like  Senator  Cummins. 

ne  Resistless  ^^^  ^  Contingency  of  that  kind 
Roosevelt  does  not  Seem  probable.  Mr. 
weep  Roosevelt's  great  sweep  of  the 
primaries,  all  the  way  from  New  England  to 
the  Pacific  Coast,  has  made  it  clear  that  the 
Republican  party  intends  to  ask  the  country 
to  put  him  in  the  White  House  for  one  more 
term.  It  is  not  necessary  to  recapitulate  this 
movement  in  detail.  Pennsylvania,  Illinois, 
and  California  were  the  most  typical  of  the 
great  Republican  States  that  could  have  been . 
selected  to  show  Republican  sentiment  in  the 
East,  in  the  Middle  West,  and  in  the  Far  West. 
These  great  States,  in  open  and  honest  pri- 
mary elections,  were  carried  overwhelmingly 
for  Mr.  Roosevelt.  In  Minnesota,  which  the 
Taft  people  had  claimed  to  the  last,  the 
Roosevelt  victory  was  equally  decisive. 
Michigan  would  ha\'e  gone  against  Taft  in 
like  manner,  if  he  had  con.sented  to  allow  the 
new  primary  law  to  be  j^irt  into  eft'ect  this 
year.     Indiana   was  strongly  against   Taft; 


ANOTHER   RISING    FLOOD 
From  the  Journal  (Portland,  Ore.) 
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but,  under  the  old  convention  system  that 
prevailed,  the  machine  kept  control.  Massa- 
chusetts and  Maryland  were  regarded  as  in- 
vincible Taft  strongholds.  The  progressive 
movement  in  the  old  Bay  State  was  started  by 
several  young  men  at  a  moment,  some  weeks 
ago,  when  there  seemed  little  opportunity  to 
make  headway  this  year.  But  in  both  Massa- 
chusetts and  Maryland  the  Taft  strength  was 
shattered.  Mr.  Taft  had  thought  that 
frantic  solicitation  in  his  own  State  of  Ohio, — 
on  an  appeal  to  State  pride  rather  than  to  the 
merit  of  questions  at  issue, — might  save  the 
situation  for  him.  But  Taft  had  in  any  case 
made  Ohio  a  Democratic  State;  and  no  re- 
sults, one  way  or  the  other,  at  the  primaries 
on  May  21,  could  have  saved  his  lost  cause. 
For,  at  an  earlier  stage  in  the  campaign,  he 
and  his  friends  had  admitted  that  if  Roose- 
velt should  gain  a  clear  majority  of  the 
delegates  from  Republican  States  it  would  be 
ruinous  to  force  Taft's  nomination  by  means 
of  the  "roped  and  tied"  delegations  from 
those  Southern  States  in  which  there  is  no 
actual  Republican  party.  And  Roosevelt 
had  gained  his  plurality  of  delegates  from  Re- 
publican States  before  Ohio  expressed  its 
choice. 

Nobody  can  understand  what  has 
^'ZZ'sed"'  been  happening  in  the  Repub- 
lican party  who  has  not  studied 
the  situation  in  a  great  typical  State  like 
Pennsylvania.  If  it  were  merely  that  Roose- 
velt had  beaten  Taft  m  the  Republican 
primaries  it  might  mean  much  to  some  men 


THE  WHIRLWIND  CAMPAIGN  OF   EXPLANATION   IN  OHIO 
From  Ohio  Stale  Journal  (Columbus) 

and  little  to  others.  But  the  thing  that  has 
come  to  pa'Bs  is  the  overthrow  of  machine  rule 
in  the  State,  and  a  change  as  profound  as  that 
which  was  achieved  in  Philadelphia  last  year 
by  the  election  of  Mayor  Blankenburg  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  municipal  ring.  The 
State  convention  met  at  Harrisburg  on  May  i, 
and  adopted  a  platform  that  is  one  of  the 
most  ringing  and  trenchant  documents  in 
all  the  political  history  of  the  United  States. 
This  platform  is  a  trumpet  call  for  govern- 
ment by  the  jieople  and  for  the  o^•erthrow  of 
conditions  brought  about  by  an  alliance  be- 
tween machine  politics  and  special  privilege. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  this  document  is 
not  the  personal  fulmination  of  some  un- 
supported reformer,  but  the  deliberate  ex- 
pression of  the  Republican  party  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  most  truly  representati\-e 
gathering  that  it  has  ever  held.  If  the  things 
that  Western  progressive  leaders  stand  for 
are  radical,  then  this  Pennsyh'ania  platform 
is  the  most  radical  of  all  current  Republican 
creeds.  There  is  nothing  that  Mr.  Taft  has 
stood  for  in  his  recent  campaigning,  and  in 
his  larger  policies,  that  this  Pennsylvania 
platform  does  not  denounce. 


MOVING    DAY 
From  the  I'resx   (New  York) 


Being  in  the  most  complete  con- 
trol, the  Pennsylvania  progres- 
sives have  arranged  to  elect  State 
legislators  and  Congressmen  holding  to  the 
principles  of  their  platform,  and  they  mean 
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TWO  LEADERS  OF  THE  TRIUMPHANT  PROGRESSIVE  REPUBLICANISM   IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


withuut  dflay  lu  reform  tht-  laws  and  institu- 
tions ot  their  State.  These  men  are  in  ear- 
nest, and  they  will  not  compromise.  The 
things  that  they  have  declared  in  their  plat- 
form are  iii  essence  and  in  spirit  the  things 
that  the  great  body  of  Republicans  in  the 
United  States  have  come  to  believe.  A 
Republican  party,  dominated  by  such  senti- 
ments, could  no  more  be  led  to-day  by  a 
man  like  William  Howard  Taft  than  the  Re- 
publican ])arty  of  i860  could  have  been  led 
by  a  man  of  the  temperament  of  James 
Buchanan  or  a  man  of  the  convictions  of  Mr. 
Vallandingham.  The  men  who  made  the 
Pennsylvania  platform,  and  who  propose  to 
give  effect  to  its  demands,  hold  in  the  most 
obnoxious  form  all  of  the  views  that  Mr. 
Taft  so  scornfully  denounced  in  his  carefully 
prepared  speech  deli\'ered  in  New  York  on 
Lincoln'sBirthday  of  the  present  year.  "Such 
extremists,"  he  said,  "are  not  progressives; 
they  are  political  emotionalists  or  neurotics." 
He  also  said  that  "they  would  hurry  us  into 
a  condition  which  would  find  no  parallel 
except  in  the  French  Revolution."  Mr. 
Taft,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  had 
just  as  little  vision  of  real  conditions  as  they 
had  in  Marie  Antoinette's  circle.  His  plat- 
form talk  shows  hardly  more  contact  with 
the  real  trends  of  thought  and  conviction  in 


this  country  than  the  privileged  class  in 
France  had  with  the  forces  that  were  about 
to  destroy  forever  the  iniquities  of  the  old 
regime.  It  is  precisely  because  the  progres- 
sive Republicans  have  intense  conviction,  and 
are  determined  to  overthrow  governmental 
and  political  abuses,  that  there  can  be  no 
compromise  this  year.  Even  the  judicial 
recall  has  been  embodied  in  the  Pennsylvania 
platform, — although  that  is  important  in  the 
end  it  wishes  to  gain  rather  than  in  its  quality 
as  a  specific  remedy. 

„    „  Senator  Jonathan  Bourne  of  Ore- 

Mr.  Bourne  •>    .       ,,.,.,,•  -r> 

and  His  gou  must  hiui  this  brilliant  renn- 
constituency  ^^1,.^,^;^  platform  a  rather  com- 
forting ])iece  of  literature.  When  Senator 
Bourne  was  making  his  s])eeches  on  direct 
government  and  the  rule  of  the  people 
(speeches  that  have  now  been  circulated  in 
pamphlet  form  by  the  millions),  he  was  re- 
garded as  a  preacher  of  strange  and  subversive 
doctrines.  But  Pennsylvania,  the  greatest 
Republican  State  in  the  Union,  has  decided 
that  it  would  rather  have  Senator  Bourne's 
kind  of  government  by  the  people  than  a 
government  of  political  bosses,  favored  con- 
tractors, and  corporation  influences.  It  is  a 
curious  incident  that, — at  the  very  moment 
of    nation-wide   acceptance   of   most    of   his 
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The  foremost  apostle  of  refonn  and  progress  in  Pennsylvania,  anJ  regarded  as  the 
chief  author  of  the  great  Harrisburg  platform. 


views,  and  of  his  own  enlarged  [oosition  and 
influence  in  the  Senate, — Mr.  Bourne's 
Republican  fellow  citizens  in  Oregon  should 
not  have  nominated  him  in  the  recent  pri- 
mary for  another  term.  He  had  left  it  to 
them,  and  had  made  no  speeches  or  canvass. 
He  had  merely  sent  a  statement  ofl'ering  his 
further  services  if  the  people  so  desired.  He 
has  accepted  the  outcome  with  good  temper, 
and  has  lost  none  of  his  faith  in  primary  elec- 
tions and  direct  popular  action.  Mr.  Bourne 
is  a  good  deal  more  of  the  ))hilosopher  and 
statesmaja  than  of  the  scheming  politician. 
It  is  hard  for  a  legislator  who  is  working  in- 
cessantly at  his  duties  in  Washington  to  keep 


his  political  fences  in  repair  in  a  State  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  If  the  people  of  Oregon  have 
somewhat  failed  in  discernment  and  generos- 
ity, Senator  Bourne  is  still  a  young  man 
and  Oregon  will  have  ample  opportunity  to 
make  amends  in  future. 

The   position    of   Senator   Cum- 

Cii/nniins  on  ,         ',,.,.         ,  , 

the  Iron  and  muis  aud  his  trieiids  on  the  tarirt 
steel  Tariff  q^^.^^-j^jj^  jg  ^^^j-  changed  or  ob- 
scured in  the  face  of  a  Presidential  campaign. 
Senator  Cummins  announced  last  month 
that  he  wt)uld  do  exerything  in  his  power  to 
induce  the  Senate  to  act  upon  the  tariff  bills 
that  have  come  over  from  the  other  House 
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SENATOR    CUMMINS,    OF   IOWA 

before  the  session  adjourns.  This  would  seem 
to  mean  that  Congress  will  not  adjourn  for 
the  conventions,  and  that  the  session  will 
run  far  into  the  summer.  Mr.  Cummins 
made  an  elaborate  speech  last  month  in  favor 
of  a  radical  revision  of  the  metals  schedule  of 
the  tariff,  and  declared  that  the  American 
makers  of  iron  and  steel  products  were  taking 
a  hundred  million  dollars  a  year  more  from 
the  public  than  was  needed  to  maintain  pres- 
ent wages  and  pay  a  reasonable  profit  upon 
the  capital  invested  in  the  business.  Senator 
Cummins  further  demanded  an  immediate 
treatment  of  the  sugar  schedule,  the  woolen 
schedule,  and  the  cotton  schedule.  He  de- 
nounced executive  usurpation  and  the  growth 
of  methods  by  which  the  President  attempts 
to  dictate  legislation  and  to  coerce  Congress. 
Certainly  Mr.  Cummins  had  adopted  none 
of  the  blandishments  that  might  be  regarded 
as  tactful  in  a  compromise  candidate  for  the 
Republican  nomination.  His  argument  for 
a  revision  of  the  metals  schedule  included  a 
broad  review  of  the  whole  tariff  issue,  and 
will  stand  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  frankest 
of  recent  speeches  on  that  subject. 


Back  to  the    ^^^-  Cummins  is  a  man  of  court- 
Promises     esy,  but  he  is  not  a  weathervane 

0f1908  ^_      '  •  ry., 

or  a  compromiser.  The  position 
he  now  takes  upon  the  tariff  is  exactly  the 
position  that  the  Republican  party  took  in  its 
national  platform  of  1908,  and  that  Mr.  Taft 
subsequently  abandoned.  Mr.  Cummins 
merely  proposes  that  the  entire  Republican 
party  should  get  back  on  the  main  track, 
from  which  he  and  his  friends  ha\'e  never 
departed.  Senator  Simmons,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, who  has  lately  been  acting  as  spokesman 
for  the  Democrats  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, declared  last  month  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Democrats  of  the  Senate  to 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  secure  action 
upon  every  tariff  bill  that  came  over  from 
the  other  House  before  agreeing  to  an  ad- 
journment. It  seems  to  be  the  plan  of  the 
Democrats  in  the  Senate  first  to  vote  for  the 
Underwood  bills  without  change,  then  to  ac- 
cept such  modifications  as  can  be  agreed 
upon  with  the  progressive  Republicans.  It  is 
natural  to  believe  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
work  of  Congress  will  be  affected  by  the 
results  of  the  party  conventions. 

An  Appeal    Late  in  April,  Senator  Cummins 

in  the       wou  a  remarkable  triumph  against 

Tobacco  Case  ^^^  ^^j^.   administration  in   the 

passage  through  the  Senate,  without  a  roll 
call,  of  his  bill  which  allows  the  independent 
tobacco  companies  to  appeal  from  the  re- 
organization plan  that  had  been  worked  out 
for  the  Tobacco  Trust  with  the  help  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  This  is  a  subject  to 
which  we  have  made  several  previous  refer- 
ences. The  independent  companies  hold 
that  the  dissolution  of  the  Tobacco  Trust  has 
been  made  a  mockery  and  a  sham  through 
the  sort  of  readjustment  arranged  by  the 
trust's  attorneys  with  the  help  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  concurrence  of 
United  States  Circuit  Judges  in  New  York. 
Not  only  are  a  number  of  independent  to- 
bacco companies  authorized  to  appeal  to  the 
Sui)reme  Court,  but  also  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin and  the  chief  law  officers  of  four  or  five 
other  States,  together  with  a  number  of 
Boards  of  Trade, — all  of  these  parties  having 
demanded  such  right.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  tremendous  movement  in  certain 
business  circles  for  the  renomination  of  Mr. 
Taft  seemed  to  bear  direct  relation  to  the 
enormous  ad\-antages  accruing  to  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  owners  and  the  Tobacco  Trust  owners 
from  the  lenient  treatment  they  had  received 
in  rearranging  their  corporate  forms  to  meet 
the  views  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
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More  Moneu    ^^^     -ShcrwOOd     Jjensioil     bill,     US 

for  greatly  amended  and  modified  in 
the  Senate,  passed  the  House  on 
May  lo  and  was  signed  by  President  Taft  on 
the  following  day.  For  several  years  ])ast 
the  government  has  been  paying  out  ap- 
proximately $i6o,coo,ooo  annually  for  mili- 
tary pensions.  The  new  bill  will  add  about 
20  per  cent,  to  this  amount,  according  to 
accepted  estimates,  although  the  addition 
may  prove  to  be  more.  Several  months  ago 
it  was  reported  upon  high  authority  that 
President  Taft  did  not  believe  in  the  Sher- 
wood bill,  and  intended  to  veto  it.  We  will 
not  criticize  his  action  or  asperse  his  motives. 
We  may,  however,  quote  from  the  editorial 
comment  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  a 
newspaper  that  has  been  the  strongest  Taft 
supporter  among  all  the  Taft  papers  of  New 
York,  except  the  Times.     Says  the  Post: 

President  Taft's  signing  of  the  pension  bill  can 
be  explained  only  as  a  yielding  to  strong  political 
appeals.  His  advisers  and  campaign  managers 
have  no  doubt  pointed  out  to  him  the  damaging 
use  that  would  have  been  made  of  a  veto  in  the 
critical  Ohio  primaries.  .  .  .  This  fine  opportunity 
to  do  a  great  national  service  was  before  President 
Taft,  but  he  has  been  dissuaded  from  attempting 
to  render  it.  That  he  would  have  flung  himself 
into  the  breach,  had  it  not  been  for  the  exigent 
political  situation,  there  is  good  reason  for  believ- 
ing. He  has  been  preaching  economy  and  working 
for  it,  yet  he  consents  to  sign  away  $25,000,000  a 
year  in  needless  gratuities.  No  one  has  a  clearer 
understanding  than  he  of  the  principle  at  stake. 
He  knows  perfectly  that  this  huge  pension  fund, 
secretly  distributed,  has  become  the  sinews  of 
war  for  politicians,  and  that  no  more  threatening 
scheme  has  ever  been  devised,  not  merely  to  bind 
new  burdens  upon  the  taxpayers,  but  to  eat  away 
political  purity.  Yet  political  motives  and  the 
pleadings  of  his  supporters  have  been  able  to  sway 
him  from  doing  the  right  thing. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Evening  Post  does  not 
give  Taft  the  smallest  credit  for  any  sym- 
pathy with  the  Pension  bill  itself.  It  flatly 
accuses  him  of  sacrificing  his  public  duty  for 
his  own  private  ends.  At  least  the  managers 
of  the  Pension  bill  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  shrewdness  with  which  they  chose 
the  moment  for  putting  it  into  Taft's  hands. 
Let  us  be  more  generous  than  the  Evening 
Post,  and  try  to  believe  that  Mr.  Taft  has 
changed  his  views  and  likes  the  new  pension 
legislation.  In  that  case  he  may  expect  to 
have  another  pension  bill  to  sign  next  winter; 
for  in  the  near  future  the  dollar-a-day  meas- 
ure for  all  survivors  is  likely  to  pass  Congress. 
At  least  it  should  always  be  remembered  that 
pension  money  goes  directly  back  to  the 
people.  An undueburden, however, isput upon 
the  South,  which  pays  much  more  than  it  gets. 
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HON.  ISAAC  R  SHERWOOD,  OF  OHIO 
fC.encral  Sherwood,  who  framed  the  original  measure  which 
formed  the  basis  of  the  Pension  bill  that  passed  both  Houses 
of  Congress  last  month  and  was  signed  bv  the  President,  is  a 
Democrat  and  Chairman  of  (he.Housc  Committee  on  Invalid 
Pensions.  He  is  himself  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War.  Enlist- 
ing as  a  private  from  Ohio  he  served  with  distinction  through- 
out the  war,  and  was  mustered  out  as  a  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  late  in  186';.  He  was  twice  elected  Secretary  of 
State  of  Ohio,  three  times  elected  a  judge,  and  is  now  serving 
his  fourth  term  in  Congress.  General  Sherwood  is  seventy- 
six  years  old,  and  is  the  oldest  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives) 

,     At  length  the  amendment  to  the 

Senators  to     -,,    .       .'^  ,,  „         ,  •.     .  • 

be  Elected  United  States  Constitution  pro- 
Directiu  yiding  for  the  popular  election  of 
Senators  has  been  adopted  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress  and  sent  forth  upon  its  round  of 
the  State  Legislatures.  It  will  have  to  be 
ratified  by  three-fourths  of  these  in  order  to 
become  etfective.  The  only  cause  of  recent 
delay  at  Washington  has  been  due  to  South- 
ern objections  raised  against  the  possible 
future  federal  control  of  elections.  All  of  the 
States  are,  in  fact,  fully  convinced  that  direct 
rather  than  secondary  election  of  Senators  is 
desirable.  It  was  on  May  14  that  the  Demo- 
cratic house  accepted  the  Senate  measure, 
receding  from  its  former  attitude  toward  the 
Bristow  amendment.  Two  days  later,  Mr. 
Barnes  of  .\lbany, — who  has  now  been  ac- 
cepted by  his  wing  of  the  party  as  its  chief 
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SENATOR   BRISTOW,    OF   KANSAS 

source  of  wisdom  upon  constitutional  law 
and  the  principles  of  government, — de- 
nounced the  popular  election  of  Senators  and 
all  other  items  of  the  progressive  program  at 
a  banquet  given  in  his  honor  by  his  loyal  and 
admiring  followers  in  New  York.  The  warn- 
ings of  Barnes  and  Taft,  however,  against 
these  innovations  seem  to  be  falling  upon  the 
deaf  ears  of  a  nation  bent  upon  rushing  to 
its  own  destruction.  For  instance,  although 
Barnes  was  duly  reported  in  the  Boston  morn- 
ing papers  of  the  17th,  the  Massachusetts 
House  on  that  very  same  day,  by  a  unani- 
mous viva  voce  vote,  ratified  the  amendment,  in 
accordance  with  which  Senators  Lodge  and 
Crane  will  have  to  submit  to  the  direct  action 
of  the  people  when  they  seek  new  terms.  It 
will  take  two  years,  however,  for  the  amend- 
ment to  find  a  sufficient  number  of  Legisla- 
tures in  session  to  become  a  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  The  Lorimer 
case,  which  is  still  pending,  with  the  hun- 
dreds of  printed,  pages  of  testimony 
and  report  that  have  already  appeared, 
furnishes  an  excellent  concrete  example  of 
the  reasons  why  it  would  be  well  to  elect 
Senators  by  direct  vote.  Almost  half 
of  the  States,  realizing  the  great  need  of 
such  a  reform,  have  already  ingenious  ways 
by  which  to  make  the  action  of  the  Legis- 
lature nominal  and  to  give  the  people  the 


real  choice.  There  are  some  things  that 
are  worked  out  in  our  institutions  through 
the  process  of  experience. 

^^^^^_  The  high  water  in  the  Mississippi 
Continued  and  its  tributaries  which  in  April 
had  brought  ruin  and  distress  to 
cities,  villages  and  farms  for  hundreds  of 
miles  in  the  lower  valley,  receded  for  only  a 
brief  interval,  to  be  followed  in  May  by  even 
more  destructive  floods  caused  by  heavy 
rains.  The  fatalities,  which  had  been  num- 
bered by  scores,  quickly  mounted  into  hun- 
dreds. In  Louisiana  there  were  picturesque 
fights  with  the  river  at  several  points.  New 
Orleans  itself  was  in  grave  danger  at  one 
time,  and  at  Baton  Rouge,  the  State  capital. 
Governor  Sanders  headed  a  party  of  dike- 
builders  made  up  partly  of  University  stu- 
dents and  partly  of  convicts,  who  filled  sacks 
with  sand  and  by  raising  the  dikes  in  this 
manner  saved  the  town.  All  the  facilities  of 
the  government  were  taxed  to  provide  food 
and  shelter  for  the  destitute  survivors.  Con- 
gress approjiriated  more  than  a  million  dol- 
lars for  relief  measures,  and  private  be- 
nevolence nob"/  supplemented  this  fund; 
but  the  destitution  and  suffering  were  ap- 
palling. Efforts  to  estimate  the  property 
loss  were  given  up  as  futile.  Since  the 
San  Francisco  fire,  in  IQ02,  the  country 
has  suffered  no  calamity  approaching  these 
floods  in  magnitude.  It  was  not  until  the 
middle  of  May  that  the  lower  Mississippi 
began  to  resume  its  normal  stage  of  water 
and  even  then  the  upper  stretches  were 
threateningly   high. 

_.    _,    .     One    effect    of    the    Mississippi 

The  Floods      „         ^        ^  ^  ^  1 

and  the  floods  that  has  perhaps  not  been 
'^""^  properly  estimated  in  the  North 
is  the  setback  that  has  been  given  to  the 
planting  of  the  cotton  crop.  In  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas,  the  cotton  should  all 
have  been  in  by  May  10,  but  on  that  date 
thousands  of  acres  were  still  under  water  and 
the  acreage  of  completed  planting  was  far 
below  normal.  Experts  name  12,000,000 
bales  as  the  required  supply  of  cotton  for 
the  coming  year  (last  year's  crop  was  16,- 
000,000  bales),  audit  must  be  admitted  that 
reports  from  the  cotton  districts  last  month 
indicated  a  serious  shrinkage  in  acreage. 
Corn-planting  in  the  ujjper  portion  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  was  retarded  almost  as 
much  as  cotton-planting  in  the  lower  por- 
tion. Indeed,  weather  conditions  this 
spring  have  been  abnormal  throughout  the 
country. 
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.  ,,  ,.     ,    In  April  the  National  Chamber 

A  National  r  r^  r     l        tt     •        1  o 

Chamber  oi  Lommerce  01  the  United  btates 
of  Commerce  ^^.^^  organized  at  Washington  by 
6oo  delegates  from  various  local  commercial 
organizations  who  had  been  called  together  b}- 
Secretary  Nagel  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor.  Secretary  Nagel's  jjlea 
for  the  formation  of  such  a  body  was  based  on 
the  national  government's  need  of  assistance 
in  dealing  with  the  economic  problems  that 
are  continually  coming  before  it  under  the 
modern  methods  of  governmental  supervision 
and  regulation  of  business  affairs.  In  foreign 
countries,  notably  Great  Britain,  where  polit- 
ico-economic relations  have  long  been  more 
clearly  articulated  than  in  America,  such  or- 
ganizations have  become  well  established  as 
recognized  adjuncts  of  the  governmental 
departments.  In  fact,  the  British  Board  of 
Trade  is  itself  an  integral  part  of  the  govern- 
ment. Heretofore  in  this  country  there  has 
been  no  national  organization  representing 
trade  or  industry  as  a  whole;  hence  the  often- 
deplored  lack  of  cooperation  between  the 
government  at  Washington  and  the  great 
business  interests  of  the  country,  notably  in 
the  matter  of  tariff  revision.'  The  govern- 
ment now  announces  its  desire  to  welcome 
assistance  from  the  business  interests  in  pro- 
moting the  common  welfare  of  the  country. 
There  seems  no  reason  why  an  associa- 
tion of  this  character,  representing  the  boards 
of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  like 
organizations  in  every  State  of  the  Union 
should  not  be  able  to  render  valuable  service 
in  this  direction. 


Pay  the 

School 
Teachers  I 


In  one  of  its  chief  functions, — 
that  of  keeping  the  country  accu- 
rately informed  about  the  public 
schools  and  what  they  are  doing, — the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  has  made 
marked  progress  of  late.  While  statistics  of 
school  attendance  are  still  deficient  in  some 
respects,  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Dr.  Claxton,  is  able  to  report  with  a  fair  de- 
gree of  assurance  as  to  the  a\erage  amount  of 
schooling  received  by  American  children  dur- 
ing school  life — that  is,  from  five  to  eighteen 
years  of  age.  It  seems  that  each  child  at- 
tends school  for  five  years  of  ten  months  each. 
This  is  far  below  the  ideal  set  up  by  the  com- 
pulsory education  laws  in  many  of  our  Statss, 
but  if  competent  instruction  could  be  assured 
in  all  schools  the  five  years  would  mean  a 
great  deal  in  the  child's  development.  Un- 
fortunately, the  average  pay  of  teachers  in 
many  States  is  much  too  low,  as  Dr.  Claxton 
points  out,  to  obtain  the  services  of  men  and 
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DR.    P.    1'.    CLAXTON 
(United  States  Commissioner  of  Education) 

women  of  sufficient  native  ability,  training, 
and  experience  to  guarantee  good  work.  In 
eleven  States  the  average  annual  salary  of 
teachers  is  less  than  $400,  in  eight  it  is  less 
than  $300,  and  in  two  it  is  less  than  $250, 
while  the  average  for  all  teachers,  including 
those  in  the  big  cities  and  in  the  high  schools, 
is  less  than  $500.  In  these  days  almost  any 
self-respecting  cook  or  housemaid  would 
spurn  such  recompense.  Less  than  one-half 
of  the  teachers  in  the  country  at  large  ha\'e 
had  adequate  preparation  for  their  duties. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  ^•ery  few  teachers  re- 
main in  the  work  long  enough  to  gain  much 
experience.  In  several  States  from  20  to  30 
per  cent,  of  the  teachers  every  year  are  begin- 
ners. The  country  is  indebted  to  Commis- 
sioner Claxton  for  his  service  in  directing  at- 
tention to  these  unpleasant  facts.  What  the 
situation  calls  for  is  a  nation-wide  campaign 
to  raise  teachers'  salaries.  Meanwhile  the 
new  Children's  Bureau,  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  of  Chicago,  may  be 
expected  to  make  an  intelligent  and  helpful 
study  of  American  childhood.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment, through  the  Bureau  of  Education 
and  the  Children's  Bureau,  is  concerning  itself, 
more  directly  than  ever  before,  with  the  con- 
ditions surrounding  child  life  in  this  country. 
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MRS.    H.    L.    ELMENDORF 

(President  of  the  American  Library  Association) 

Librarian  Following  the  recent  examples  of 
in  the  Conference  of  Charities  and 

onference  (Correction  and  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  another  important  na- 
tional body,  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, has  chosen  a  woman  as  its  president. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  association,  to  be 
held  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  from  June  26  to 
July  2,  will  be  under  the  capable  guidance  of 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Elmendorf,  of  the  Buffalo  Public 
Library.  The  program  of  the  Ottawa  con- 
ference will  be  concerned  very  largely  with 
the  relation  of  the  library  to  individuals. 
The  calling  of  librarianship  is  now  rightly 
dignified  as  a  profession.  The  requirements 
for  entrance  to  it  are  exacting  and  the  men 


and  women  who  iiU  its  ranks  are  as  truly 
educators  as  are  the  teachers  in  our  pubUc 
and  private  schools.  The  meeting  at  Ottawa, 
over  which  Mrs.  Elmendorf  will  preside,  will 
be  addressed  by  President  Vincent,  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  and  by  other  dis- 
tinguished educationists. 


Good 
Roads 


The  American  Association  for 
Highway  Improvement  deserves 
a  large  membership  and  substan- 
tial support.  This  organization  advocates 
the  "correlation  of  all  road  construction" 
throughout  the  country.  Every  State  in  the 
Union  is  a  good  mission  field  for  the  society's 
propaganda.  All  road  improvement,  as  well 
as  the  building  of  new  roads,  should  be  worked 
out  on  some  general  plan.  The  important 
roads  of  one  county  should  connect  with 
those  of  the  neighboring  counties,  and  even- 
tually there  should  be  evolved  an  inter- 
state system  of  highways.  The  railroads  are 
providing  "good-roads  trains"  to  further  this 
movement,  \vhich  is  headed  by  Director 
Logan  W.  Page,  of  the  United  States  OfBce 
o[  Public  Roads. 


VIISS    J  r  I.I  A    C.    I.ATHROP 
(Chief  of  the  new  Children's  Bureau  at  Washington) 
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The 
Titan  ic 


The  American  investigation  into 
the  causes  of  the  disaster  to  the 
nwestigation  j^^a^/zc  and  the  responsibility 
therefor  began  upon  the  arrival,  at  New 
York,  of  the  liner  Carpathia  with  the  sur- 
vivors. The  Senate  appointed  a  sub-com- 
mittee of  its  regular  committee  of  Com- 
merce, consisting  of  Senators  Smith  of  Mich- 
igan, Chairman;  Perkins  of  California;  Bourne 
of  Oregon;  Burton  of  Ohio;  Fletcher  of  Flori- 
da; Simmons  of  North  Carolina;  and  New- 
lands  of  Nevada,  to  conduct  an  inquiry,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  "to  get  all  the  facts 
bearing  upon  this  unfortunate  catastrophe 
that  it  is  possible  to  obtain."  A  few  days 
later  the  British  Ministry  also  appointed  a 
Commission  of  Inquiry  consist hig  of  Lord 
Mersey,  one  of  the  most  eminent  living  Brit- 
ish jurists,  and  a  number  of  experts,  including 
Sir  Rufus  Isaacs,  the  Attorney  General,  to 
conduct  an  investigation  under  the  authority 


I.ORIJ    MERSEY,    PKllSIUICNT    OF    THE    HKITISII 
COMMISSION    OK    INQUIRY 

(An  eminent  British  legal  authority;  a  member  of  the 
South  African  Committee  of  i8g6-97;  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion for  tWfe  Revision  of  Martial  Law  Sentences  in  1902;  a 
Judge  of^the  King's  Bench;  and  President  of  the  Admiralty 
Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice) 
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SENATOR       WILLIAM       AI.DEN       SMITH       OF      MKHIGAX, 

CHAIRMAN     OF    THE    AMERICAN     TITANIC     IN- 

VESrUJATlON    COMMITTEE 

(Senator  Smith,  who  is  generally  referred  to  in  the  British 
press  as  "the  American  who  told  Mr.  Bruce  Ismay  he  could 
not  return  to  England,"  aroused  some  resentment  by  his 
energetic  and  prompt  action  in  detaining  the  president  of  the 
White  Star  Line  and  his  associates  on  American  soil  pending 
the  investigation.  Later  a  better  feeling  grew  up  between 
the  committee  and  the  White  Star  officials,  and  upon  his  de- 
paiture.  on  May  2.  for  England,  Mr.  Ismay  expressed  himself 
as  having  no  criticism  to  make  of  his  treatment  by  the 
American  committee) 

and  direction  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Senator 
Smith,  chairman  of  the  American  committee, 
took  the  chief  i)art  in  drawing  out  testimony 
from  the  officials  of  the  White  Star  line,  the 
surviving  officers,  seamen  and  passengers  of 
the  Titiuiic,  and  officers  and  passengers  of 
other  vessels  which  were  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  great  liner  when  she  sunk.  He  dis- 
played a  good  deal  of  courage  and  persis- 
tence in  the  face  of  all  sorts  of  pressure  to 
desist  from  certain  questions.    Hearings  were 
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held  in  New  York  the  day  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Carpathia,  on  April  i8,  and  later  on,  in 
Washington.  Mr.  J.  Bruce  Ismay,  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Interna- 
tional IMercantile  IMarine  Company,  which 
owns  the  White  Star  line,  was  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  committee,  and  his  was  the 
first  important  testimony.  There  was  some 
discussion  of  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  summon 
foreign  subjects  as  witnesses.  Being  in  United 
States  territory,  howe^•er,  there  could  be  no 
question  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  in 
this  matter.  It  should  be  said,  further,  to  the 
entire  credit  of  Mr.  Ismay  and  his  fellow  offi- 
cers, as  well  as  the  officials  of  other  lines,  that 
they  gave  no  indication  of  any  intention  or 
desire  to  refuse  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent with  the  object  of  the  investigation. 


Despite  certain  discrepancies 
Indictment  naturally  to  be  expected  under 
the  circumstances,  which  in- 
cluded nearly  3000  people  on  such  an  im- 
mense vessel,  the  general  testimony,  with  a 
remarkable  approach  to  unanimity,  agreed  on 
these  main  facts  for  which  it  was  sought  to 
place  the  responsibility.  The  Titanic,  with 
life-boat  provision  for  saving  only  one  in  three 
of  its  passengers,  proceeded  at  full  speed 
through  an  iceberg  region  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  three  definite  warnings,  icebergs  had 
been  seen  within  ten  hours.  Contributing 
causes  to  the  disaster,  about  which  there  was 
almost  unanimous  agreement,  were  a  crew 
too  few  in  number  and  insufficiently  trained; 
a  poorly  paid  wireless  telegraph  service,  in 
operation  for  only  part  of  the  time;  the 
failure  to  test  thoroughly  before  starting  the 
bulkhead  doors  and  general  electric  equip- 
ment of  the  steamer;  the  lack  of  proper 
'"glasses"  for  the  lookout;  and  the  obstinate 
belief  of  the  officers,  crew  and  many  of  the 
passengers  in  the  unsinkability  of  the  ship. 
This  is  an  awful  indictment,  an  incredible 
one,  were  not  every  detail  of  it  attested  to 
by  scores  of  responsible  witnesses. 


What  Hap-    ^^  "^^^  ^^^  uscful,  at  this  point, 
pened  to     to  restate  briefly  what  the  daily 

the    Titanic  i.  j.    i  i 

press  has  taken  columns,  even 
pages,  to  describe — the  bare  facts  in  the  case. 
The  position  of  the  Titanic  when  she  hit  the 
berg,  as  given  in  her  calls  for  assistance  by 
wireless,  was  latitude  41°  46'  North;  longi- 
tude 50°  14'  W^est.  This  was  about  sixteen 
miles  south  of  the  regular  westbound  summer 
steamship  route.  The  early  reports  that  the 
Titanic  was  using  the  shorter,  northern  or 
winter  route  were  erroneous.  At  this  point 
in  the  ocean,  some  1600  miles  almost  due 
west  of  New  York,  at  a  little  before  midnight 
on  April  14,  she  collided  with  an  iceberg 
which  had  come  down  in  the  Labrador  cur- 
rent and  was  on  its  way  southward.  Accord- 
ing to  an  expert  nautical  engineer,  writing  in 
the  Scientific  American,  what  actually  hap- 
pened (as  far  as  the  testimony  can  be  relied 
upon  and  interpreted)  was  that  a  "massive, 
projecting,  under-water  shelf  of  the  iceberg 
with  which  she  collided  tore  open  several 
compartments  of  the  Titanic.  The  rent  ex- 
tended from  near  the  bow  to  amidships  and 
was  similar  to  what  would  have  happened  had 
an  immense  can-opener  gouged  her  side." 
The  energy  of  the  blow,  according  to  this 
same  writer,  was  1,100,000  foot  tons,  equal  to 
that  of  the  combined  broadsides  of  the  battle- 
ships Delaware  and  North  Dakota. 
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From  tlie  Sciosdjtc  Atficridin 

THIS.   ACCORDING   TO   THE    EXPERTS,    IS   WHAT    ACTUALLY    HAPPENED    TO   THE   TITANIC 


^,    „     .       As  soon  as  the  blow  was  struck, 

The  Suruivors  rt  • 

and  the  the  Water  began  to  now  in  rap- 
^^""^  idly,  and,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  one  of  the  steerage  passengers,  soon 
after  midnight  it  had  risen  to  a  foot  in  depth 
in  the  third-class  quarters.  It  was  not  until 
an  hour  or  more  after  the  collision  that  the 
wireless  call  for  help  was  sent  to  Cape  Race 
and  the  life-boats  began  to  be  lowered. 
Shortly  after  all  the  boats  had  left,  most  of 
them  not  full  to  more  than  one-third  of  their 
complement,  the  ship  sank,  bow  first,  disap-- 
pearing  at  2.20  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Those  of  the  passengers,  officers  and  crew 
who  were  in  the  boats,  as  well  as  some  others 
who  jumped  from  the  sinking  ship  and  by  the 
help  of  life  preservers  afterward  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  boats,  were  rescued  in  the  morn- 
ing by  the  Cunard  liner  Carpathia  which  had 
responded  to  the  wireless  call  for  help.  Alto- 
gether 705  souls  were  rescued  out  of  a  total  of 
more  than  2300  on  board,  making  a  total 
death  list  of  1600.  As  soon  as  all  hope  of  all 
other  rescues  had  been  abandoned,  the  White 
Star  lii^ie  chartered  two  vessels,  the  cable  ship 
Mackay- Bennett  and  the  Minia,  and  sent  them 
to  the  scene  of  the  disaster  to  search  for  the 


bodies.  When  these  ships  returned  to  Hali- 
fax they  brought  the  remains  of  200  passen- 
gers and  crew.  Among  these  were  the  bodies 
of  Col.  John  Jacob  Astor,  Isidor  Straus  and 
Charles  M.  Hays,  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railroad.  It  is  now  estimated  that  the  finan- 
cial loss  of  the  accident  exceeded  $15,000,000. 
This  included  the  value  of  the  ship  itself  and 
the  money  and  other  personal  property  that 
went  down  with  the  vessel.  A  number  of 
suits  for  damages  under  the  British  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  have  already  been 
instituted,  two  of  which  were  not  only  not 
opposed,  but  anticipated,  the  company  hav- 
ing lodged  the  amount  sued  for  with  the 
court  beforehand. 


The 

Ultimate 

Causes 


The  two  main  questions  in  which 
not  only  the  investigating  com- 
mittee were  interested,  but  which 
vitally  concern  the  traveling  public  of  the 
world,  are:  (i)  Who  is  to  blame  for  this  ap- 
palling disaster?  (2)  What  precautions  can 
and  should  be  adopted  in  the  future  against  a 
repetition?  It  does  not  seem  possible  to 
prove  criminal  negligence.  Rather,  it  is 
already  evident  that  the  disaster  was  due  to 
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three  causes:  the  faulty  system  of  regulation 
of  ocean  travel  for  which  the  governments  of 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Germany  must,  to  a  degree,  be  held  responsi- 
ble; the  ever-increasing  competition  of  most 
of  the  larger  steamship  lines  to  provide  larger 
and  faster  vessels  in  which,  of  late  years,  the 
luxuries  and  elegances  of  travel  have 
crowded  out  the  appliances  for  safety,  and  the 
craze  for  speed  and  luxury  demanded  by  the 
public  and  supplied  by  the  steamships  in  re- 
sponse to  the  demand.  Admiral  F.  E.  Chad- 
wick,  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  the  day  after  the  tragedy,  summed  up 
the  situation  when  he  said: 

* 

The  Titanic  was  lost  by  unwise  navigation,  by 
running  at  full  speed,  though  so  amply  forewarned, 
into  the  dangerous  situation,  which  might  easily 
have  been  avoided.  This  is  the  fundamental,  sad, 
and  one  important  fact.  It  accounts  for  every- 
thing. 

Less  When  she  struck  the  iceberg  the 
Speed.  Titanic  was  going  at  the  rate  of 
outs  2^  knots  (24^2  miles)  an  hour, 
despite  the  warnings  already  given  by  passing 
ships  of  the  presence  of  icebergs,  and  also  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  standing  instructions 
of  the  White  Star  line  to  its  captains  are  that 
they  are  to  "run  no  risks";  that  "the  safety 
of  lives  of  passengers  is  the  ruling  principle''; 
and  that  "it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  man- 
agement to  ensure  a  reputation  for  safety." 
These  were  the  rules,  but  how  often  an  ap- 
palling disaster  has  shown  how  easily  custom 
establishes  many  unwritten  laws  that  over- 
ride printed  instructions!  As  one  editorial 
writer  has  pithily  put  it,  "not  a  single  life  on 
the  Titanic  was  saved  by  the  tennis  court." 
Despite  the  great  and  expensive  i)recautions 
taken  to  render  the  ship  unsinkable, — which 
the  passengers  to  their  destruction  devoutly 
believed  to  be  true — the  great  amount  of 
space  taken  up  for  luxurious  appointments 
resulted  in  an  insufficient  number  of  life- 
boats, and  the  "  unsinkable  "  ship  now  lies  two 
miles  below  the  surface  of  the  Atlantic. 

„     ,^        As  a  result  of  the  inquiry  Senator 

Results  .      .   1  ^        J 

of         Smith    proposes    to    recommend 

the  Inquiry      ^^^^^^    j.^^j^,,^j    ^^^^^,    legislation    for 

ocean  passenger  traffic.  His  ideas,  as  sum- 
marized in  an  interview  in  a  New  York  news- 
paper, show  plainly  how  useful  his  inquiry  has 
been,  and  how  undeserved  have  been  the 
criticisms  as  to  the  sense  and  reason  for  his 
questions.  He  would  have  ocean  liners  here- 
after equipped  with  double  bottoms  and 
fitted    out     with     modern     lifeboats,    fully 


equipped  and  supplied  with  food,  sufficient  in 
number  to  take  care  of  every  soul  on  board. 
There  should  be  also,  he  thinks,  searchlights, 
binoculars  for  the  men  on  watch,  and  shorter 
hours  of  service  for  them.  He  also  demands 
regular  lifeboat  drills  with  permanent  crew 
stations;  constant  day  and  night  wireless 
service,  under  competent  control  of  the  cap- 
tain, with  adequate  remuneration  for  the 
operators;  some  warning  signal  to  the  ship's 
passengers  of  an  accident;  and  some  plan  to 
give  passengers  instructions  concerning  life- 
belts and  the  proper  procedure  in  entering 
lifeboats.  Finally,  he  would  compel  all 
steamers  to  take  the  summer  route  in  the  ice- 
berg season,  and  demand  some  hard  and  fast 
regulation  as  to  the  speed  of  a  vessel  in  fog 
and  when  in  the  neighborhood  of  icebergs. 


As  to 


Together  with  the  tribute  to  the 
wireless  immense  value  of  wireless  tele- 
Controi  graphy  as  demonstrated  in  bring- 
ing the  Carpathia  to  the  rescue  of  the  unfortu- 
nates in  the  lifeboats  of  the  Titanic,  there  has 
come  to  the  public  mind  a  feeling  that  the  great 
invention  of  Marconi  has  not  yet  been  made 
as  efficient  as  it  might  be.  A  more  complete 
and  stringent  national  government  control  of 
wireless  operators  and  a  better,  more  practi- 
cal working  arrangement  between  wireless 
apparatus  on  ships  and  those  on  shore  sta- 
tions seem  to  be  highly  desirable. 

Immediately  after  the  disaster 
Aireudu  and  before  the  completion  of  the 
Introduced  ^j^g^ican  investigation,  Mr.  J. 
Bruce  Ismay,  in  his  capacity  as  President  of 
the  White  Star  Line,  announced  that  a  num- 
ber of  reforms  would  at  once  be  instituted  on 
the  ships  of  his  line,  including  the  carrying  of 
sufficient  lifeboats  for  every  person  on  board. 
Similar  action  was  taken  by  other  steamship 
lines.  On  May  i  a  sweeping  regulation  was 
put  into  effect  by  the  Government  Steamship 
Inspection  Service  changing  the  regulations 
as  to  the  number  of  lifeboats  to  be  carried  by 
sea-going  vessels.  Formerly  the  number  of 
lifeboats  required  by  law  was  based  on  ton- 
nage; hereafter  it  will  be  regulated  by  "the 
number  of  passengers,  officers  and  crew  li- 
censed to  be  carried."  Furthermore,  imme- 
diately after  the  first  report  of  the  accident  to 
the  Titanic,  various  steamship  lines  con- 
ferred with  the  United  States  Hydrographic 
Office,  and  all  captains  were  instructed  to 
take  hereafter  a  new  southern  route  intended 
to  bring  them  many  miles  south  of  the  ice- 
bergs, although  adding  200  miles  to  the  west- 
bound course. 
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PRESIDENT    TAKT,  THE  CHIEF  PLOTTER,    AND    AMBASSA- 
DOR BRYCE,  HIS  ACCOMPLICE,  IN  THEIR  FAMOUS 
ACT    OF    THIMBLERIGGING     GUILELESS, 
GREEN  JOHN  CANUCK,  POOR  CHAP! 
From  the  Herald  (Montreal) 

Canada  and  the '^''  outburst  of  an^cr  aiid  excite- 
Reciprocity  merit  in  both  Canada  and  Great 
Britain  followed  on  the  publica- 
tion, on  April  25  by  President  Taft,  of  his 
letter  to  Colonel  Roosevelt  about  Canadian 
reciprocity.  In  this  letter,  dated  Washing- 
ton, January  10,  1911,  and  marked  "con- 
fidential," there  occurred  this  paragraph. 

The  amount  of  Canadian  products  we  would 
take  would  produce  a  current  of  business  between 
Western  Canada  and  the  United  States  that  would 
make  Canada  only  an  adjunct  of  the  United  States. 
It  would  transfer  all  their  imj^ortant  l>usiness  to 
Chicat^o  and  New  York  with  their 
bank  credits  and  everything  else, 
and  it  would  increase  greatly  the 
demand  of  Canada  for  our  manu- 
factures. I  see  this  is  an  argu- 
ment against  reciprocity  made 
in  Canada,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
good  one. 


When,  last  summer.  Speaker 
Clark  made  his  much  criti- 
cized references  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  annexing  Canada, 
a  wave  of  alarm,  apprehension 
and  anger  swept  the  Domin- 
ion. Mr.  Borden  made  the 
most  of  it  in  his  fight  against 
the  Laurier  government.  Sir 
Wilfrid,  on  the  other  hand, 
and  the  advocates  of  reci- 
procity in  the  United  States, 
ridiculed  the  idea  that  the 
proposed  agreement  was  in- 
tended to  do  anything  other 
than  advance   the   interests 


of  both  countries  equally.  Meanwhile  the 
Canadians  continued  angry  and  distrustful, 
and,  at  the  election,  in  September  last,  they 
swept  Borden  into  office  by  a  landslide.  Since 
then  the  anti-American  feeling  in  Canada  has 
been  subsiding,  and  the  apparently  fair  atti- 
tude of  President  Taft  has  gone  far  to  reassure 
our  neighbors  to  the  North.  In  a  number  of 
speeches.  Premier  Borden  has  emphasized 
Canadian-American  good  will,  and  the  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  reciprocity,  particularly  in 
the  West  of  the  Dominion,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out  in  these  pages,  has  been  growing. 
Mr.  Taft's  frank  statement  to  Mr.  Roosevelt 
however,  that  he  regarded  the  Borden  argu- 
ment as  a  "good  one"  and  that  reciprocity 
would  make  Canada  "an  adjunct  to  the 
United  States"  is  regarded  by  Canadians 
generally  as  likely,  not  only  to  postpone  reci- 
procity indefinitely,  but  to  halt  the  progress  of 
friendliness  between  the  two  countries  for 
some  time.  The  j^ress  of  the  Dominion  and 
of  Great  Britain  is  apparently  quite  agreed 
on  this  point. 


Canadian   opinion   is  voiced   by 
Mr.  George  Foster,  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  who  said 
in  an  interview  given  out  last  month: 


Some 

Canadian 

Views 


The  veiled  meaning  in  the  President's  phrase, 
"the  parting  of  the  ways,"  has  been  illuminated 
beyond  all  doubt.  There  can  hereafter  be  no 
cavil  as  to  the  purpose  underlying  the  reciprocity' 
proposal  or  the  reasons,  therefor.  Canada  was  to 
jiecome  only  an  adjunct  of  the  United  States,  her 
business  was  to  go  to  Chicago  and  New  'N'ork,  with 
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fThe  new  Mexican  Ambassador  who  says  the  better  classes 

in  his  country  support  President  Madero) 

her  hank  credits  and  everything  else;  her  manu- 
facturing was  to  be  done  by  that  country,  and  all 
this  for  the  best  of  economic  and  political  reasons. 
The  majority  of  Canadians  cither  knew  or  sus- 
pected this  last  September.  Now  the  empire  and 
the  wide  world  know  it  certainly.  By  this  latest 
full  revelation  President  Taft  has  added  to  the 
obligations  Canadians  are  under  to  him  for  his 
partial  revelation  last  year.  Reciprocity  with  the 
United  States  was  dead  before;  now  it  is  forever 
buried.  The  imputation  and  attack  upon  our 
nationhood  and  our  imperial  connection  will  never 
be  forgotten  by  Canadians. 

The  press  of  England  permitted  itself  to  be- 
come very  much  worked  up  over  the  incident, 
and  in  the  House  of  Commons  there  were 
even  interpellations  regarding  what  was  char- 
acterized as  Ambassador  Bryce's  "treason- 
able act"  in  supporting  Mr.  Taft's  reciprocity 
proposals.    The  Ambassador's  recall  was  dis- 


cussed. Sir  Edward  Grey,  however,  in  reply 
to  these  questions,  declared  that  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Bryce  (who  is  now  on  a  leave  of  absence 
in  New  Zealand)  was  perfectly  satisfactory 
to  the  British  government;  that  he  had  acted 
in  a  perfectly  constitutional  manner  in  help- 
ing Messrs.  Fielding  and  Patterson  in  work- 
ing out  the  reciprocity  pact.  To  have  done 
otherwise,  (we  quote  the  Montreal  Star  edi- 
torially), "would  have  been  an  outrageous  in- 
terference with  Canadian  autonomy."  Mean- 
while Speaker  Clark's  friends  are  viewing  the 
matter  with  complacency.  They  regard  it 
as  a  vindication.  The  Montreal  Herald,  how- 
ever, sees  a  characteristic  of  American  na- 
tional politics  in  the  incident.  It  observes: 

Champ  Clark  in  a  speech  declared  that  if  we 
wanted  Canada  we  would  go  and  take  it.  Now 
President  Taft  publishes  a  letter  of  his  own,  in 
which  he  told  of  his  jilans  for  making  Canada  a 
mere  "adjunct  to  the  United  States."  And  these 
two  skilful  diplcjinats  are  serious  candidates  for 
the  Presidential  nominations  of  the  two  great 
l^arties!  Who  can  wonder  that  American  public 
affairs  constitute  a  standing  joke  for  European 
observers! 

The  Star  is  a  supporter  of  Borden,  while  the 
Herald  favored  Laurier.  Yet,  as  we  show  in 
the  cartoons  which  we  produce  on  the  pre- 
ceding page,  they  are  quite  agreed  as  to  the 
Taft  letter. 

The  New  '^^^  attempt  is  being  made  by  the 
Disorders  in  partizaus  of  Orozco  and  Zapata, 
Mexico  ^Yie  Mexican  chieftains  in  revolt 
against  the  government  of  President  Madero, 
to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  These  leaders  and  their 
agents  are  claiming  that  the  new  movement 
is  a  struggle  for  human  rights,  and  that  Amer- 
icans ought  to  aid  and  further  it  with  the 
same  moral  cooperation  they  gave  to  the 
uprising  which  finally  overthrew  the  regime 
of  Diaz  and  brought  Madero  into  power  as 
constitutional  j^resident.  But  in  reality  the 
situation  is  now  entirely  different.  By  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  can  the  Mexican 
insurgents  at  the  present  time  be  considered 
as  deserving  of  the  recognition  or  the  sym- 
pathy of  intelligent  Americans.  The  insur- 
rectos,  it  is  true,  have  fought  a  number  of 
battles  against  the  government  forces  and 
have  won  a  few.  They  have,  moreover, 
raised  a  great  cloud  of  discontent  and  contro- 
versy through  which  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
clearly  what  is  actually  going  on  in  the  moun- 
tain fastnesses  of  Chihuahua  and  Morelos, 
as  well  as  in  the  government  departments  at 
Mexico  City. 
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It  is  quite  true,  as  the  insurgents 
''TumlmT   bitterly  complain,  that  many  of 

the  rosy  promises  made  by  the 
followers  of  Madero  have  not  yet  been  real- 
ized. Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  views  of  the  Manana,  one  of 
the  most  influential  of  the  independent  news- 
papers of  the  capital  when,  taking  advantage 
of  the  freedom  of  the  press  established  by 
the  present  regime,  it  says: 

Not  counting  a  few  hundred  visionaries,  who 
verily  believe  that  a  nation  like  ours  can  be  fit  for 
democracy,  a  nation  with  seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  unambitious  illiterates,  of  twenty  per  cent,  of 
ambitious,  mischievous  indifferents,  and,  at  most, 
five  per  cent,  of  relatively  well-meaning  persons, 
we  all  hold  the  unconfessed,  but  nevertheless  inti- 
mate and  firmly  fixed  conviction,  that  we  form  an 
imdisciplined,  ignorant  and  hot-headed  people, 
which,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  only  al)le  to  march  in 
good  order  under  the  clever  and  not  half  enough 
appreciated  guidance  of  a  General  Diaz,  who,  al- 
though not  exempt  from  human  frailties  and  im- 
perfections, better  than  any  one  else  understood 
his  people,  giving  us  the  treatment  we  really 
deserve,  and  having  at  the  same  time  the  good 
sense  to  let  us  think  that  we  might  dcser\'e  better 
things  and  might  aspire  to  them  later  on. 

Nevertheless,  to  Americans  the  attempt  to 
thrust  a  reform  President  from  office  before 
he  has  had  a  fair  opportunity  to  carry  out  his 
program,  simply  because  a  number  of  brig- 
ands like  Zapata  and  Orozco  have  got  the 
revolutionary  habit,  appears  in  the  same 
light  as  the  opera  bpuffe  revolutions  of  some 
of  the  pseudo-civilized  republics  further  south. 

seffe;.  The  Madero  government,  as  we 
Classes  Favor  have  pointed  out  morc  than  once 
Madero  -^^  these  pagcs,  has  already  made 
a  creditable  beginning  in  its  reform  program. 
It  is  slowly  but  surely  working  out  its  agrarian 
policies  and  reorganizing  the  finances  of  the 
country.  The  retiring  Mexican  ambassador 
at  Washington,  Senor  Crespo  y  Martinez, 
referred  to  the  situation  in  his  country  last 
month  in  these  words: 

The  conditions  arc  not  at  all  like  those  of  a 
year  ago.  Then  there  was  a  jiopular  and  general 
demand  for  a  change  in  the  governnient,  for  a 
more  liberal  reiiresenlation.  The  new  govern- 
ment has  started  out  well  to  bring  about  the  de- 
sired changes,  and  I  am  assured  that  the  more 
substantial  classes  favor  giving  IVesidcnt  Madero 
anfl  his  advisers  a  fair  trial. 

The  new  ambassador,  Senor  Manuel  Calero, 
reaffirmed  these  views,  adding: 

There  is  no  anti-.\merican  sentiment  in  Mexico. 
Americans  have  taken  too  much  stock  in  the 
reports  forwarded   to  American  newspapers.     In 


fact  there  is  no  anti-foreign  sentiment  of  any  kind. 
The  Spaniards,  (jermans,  English  and  other  na- 
tionalities which  are  numerous  in  Mexico  re- 
mained quietly  in  the  country  and  suffered  only 
the  hardship  incidental  to  a  country  in  revolution. 
It  is  regrettable  that  only  the  Americans  left,  and 
in  many  cases  sacrificed  their  business  interests, 
because  they  heard  a  voice  from  the  United  States 
which  said  that  Mexico  was  unsafe.  President 
Taft's  message,  which  contained  nothing  which  was 
not  substantially  correct,  was  misunderstood  by 
many  Americans  who  attempted  to  read  between 
the  lines  and  became  alarmed. 

General  Leonard  Wood,  Chief  of  Staff,  in  a 
recent  interview  in  Washington,  gave  these 
discouraging  words  to  the  sensation  mongers : 

No  additional  troops  have  been  ordered  to  the 
border,  no  munitions  of  war  are  being  feverishly 
collected,  because  with  the  exception  of  "one 
man's  toe  shot  off"  all  is  cjuiet  on  the  Rio  (jrandc. 

The  reference  is  to  the  soldier  on  leave  who, 
while  lying  on  the  river  bank,  was  wounded 
by  a  shot  from  the  Mexican  side.  "We  do 
not  consciously  intend  to  go  to  war  for  one 
toe,"  says  General  Wood. 

Failure  of  Reviewing  his  recent  tour  through 
the  Loan  Caribbean  America,  Secretary 
Treaties  ^^^^^  declared,  last  month,  that 
the  friendly  efforts  of  the  United  States  to  aid 
the  republics  he  visited  are  always  opposed 
by  two  hostile  forces.  One  is  the  misrepre- 
sentation of  our  attitude  and  purposes  in  the 
countries  themselves  and  the  other  the  influ- 
ence of  certain  small  coteries  of  interested 
persons  in  the  United  States  who  selfishly 
oppose  reforms  that  would  put  an  end  to 
political  abuses  in  the  republics.  Mr.  Knox 
has  always  defended  the  so-called  "Dollar 
Diplomacy"  of  our  State  Department,  which, 
it  is  claimed  by  its  advocates,  has  been  the 
instrument  of  completely  regenerating  certain 
backward  countries  through  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  their  finances  and  the  stimulation  of 
their  trade.  With  this  in  view,  the  Secretary 
has  been  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  bring  about 
the  adoption  of  the  long-pending  loan  treaties 
with  Nicaragua  and  Honduras.  Both  these 
conventions  aimed  to  effect  the  financial  re- 
habilitation of  these  republics.  Honduras 
and  Nicaragua  are  involved  in  a  European- 
owned  debt  far  beyond  their  ability  to  pay. 
The  loan  conventions  proposed  to  give  tlie 
sanction  of  the  United  States  to  loan  con- 
tracts whereby  American  bankers  were  to 
liquidate  the  European  indebtedness  of  Nica- 
ragua and  Honduras  and  supply  each  govern- 
ment with  funds  enabling  it  to  make  a  fresh 
start.  Opposition,  however,  developed  to 
the   guarantee   feature   and   after  extended 
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TOM    MANN,    THE    MILITANT    BRITISH  LABOR    LEADER, 

WHO   HAS    BEEN    SENTENCED   TO   SIX   MONTHS* 

IMPRISONMENT     FOR    "  INCITING     SOLDIERS 

TO   mutiny" 

debate  in  the  Senate  Committee,  the  conven- 
tions failed,  the  vote  being  a  tie. 

T,    .    .   ,   Both  France  and  Germany  paid 

The  Bust  of  1     • . 

France  on  Lake  graceful  complimcnts  to  the  Amcr- 
ampain  -^^^  people  last  month.  On 
May  3  a  French  delegation  presented  to  the 
joint  New  York  and  Vermont  Tercentenary 
Commission  a  bronze  bust  typifying  France 
(the  work  of  the  sculptor  Rodin),  which  is  to 
grace  the  base  of  the  memorial  lighthouse 
erected  at  Crown  Point  in  the  honor  of  Cham- 
plain,  the  French  explorer.  In  making  the 
presentation,  M.  Gabriel  Hanotaux,  states- 
man and  member  of  the  French  Academy, 
declared  that  the  bust  would  bear  continual 
testimony  to  the  quality  of  French  taste. 

It  will  depict  to  you  France  such  as  we  French- 
men conceive  it,  such  as  we  love  it.  See  this  coun- 
lenance,  smiling  and  at  the  same  time  grave,  these 
delicate  and  pure  features,  these  full  cheeks  indi- 
cating health,  this  firm  look  expressing  resolution 
and  sincerity.  It  is  France  as  she  wishes  to  be  and 
as  she  is. 

A  very  happy  description  of  the  France  that 
Frenchmen  and  lovers  of  France  see  in  his- 
tory. The  offtcial  message  from  France  was 
brought  by  M.  Jules  Jusserand,  the  Ambas- 


sador, who  felicitously  referred  to  Franco- 
American  relations.  M.  Jusserand,  who 
prides  himself  on  being  the  personal  friend 
of  the  American  people,  is  fond  of  pointing 
out  the  fact  that  although  we  once  did  have 
a  little  tiff  with  France,  the  French  Republic 
is  the  only  European  nation  with  which  we 
ever  had  an  alliance.  France  and  America, 
the  two  most  powerful  and  populous  republics 
in  the  world,  should  be  friends  because  they 
have  so  many  problems  in  common.  "Like 
ocean  vessels,  they  should  always  be  ready  to 
heed  the  call  for  assistance  or  advice.  They 
are  engaged  in  the  greatest  experiment  in 
government  the  world  has  ever  seen,  the 
most  difficult  because  the  people  who  gov- 
ern themseh-es,  while  most  happy,  are  faced 
with  the  greatest  of  difficulties  in  working 
out  governmental  forms."  Late  in  May  a 
division  of  the  German  fleet,  consisting  of 
three  cruisers,  set  sail  from  Kiel,  to  return 
the  visit,  made  last  June,  by  the  United 
States  Atlantic  fleet  to  Germany. 


j^^  A  development  in  the  labor  situa- 
Tom  Mann  tiou  in  England,  which  may  have 
entence  ^.^j.^.  far-reaching  results,  was  the 
arrest,  last  month,  of  Tom  Mann,  the  most 
militant  of  the  English  labor  leaders,  and  his 
sentence  to  serve  six  months  in  jail  for  "in- 
citing troops  to  mutiny."  Mann's  offense 
was  addressing  the  regular  troops  called  for 
duty  in  the  recent  coal  strike,  and  urging 
them  to  refuse  to  shoot  strikers  and  their 
sympathizers.  Mann  conducted  his  own 
defense  in  a  masterly  manner.  He  admitted 
his  guilt,  but  claimed  justification  because 
of  the  conditions  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
strike.  He  had  never  intended,  he  stated,  to 
incite  soldiers  to  disobey  lawful  commands, 
but,  he  contended, 

The  commands  of  the  ofificers  to  the  soldiers 
must  be  lawful,  and  an  order  to  shoot,  and  shoot 
to  kill,  brother  Englishmen,  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  rights  guaranteed  to  all  citizens.  I  ask  no 
mercy  from  this  Court,  but  I  claim  the  rights  any 
man  or  citizen  working  for  reforms  should  be 
granted.  All  I  have  tried  to  do  in  my  work  has 
been  to  benefit  the  working  class  and  to  reform 
crying  evils. 

He  denounced  the  action  of  the  government 
in  lending  the  aid  of  the  troops  to  "break 
the  strike."  In  appealing  to  the  soldiers  not 
to  fire,  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
many  cases  they  would  be  shooting  their  own 
relatives.  While  the  sentence  is  regarded  as 
technically  legal,  there  seems  to  be  a  general 
concurrence  among  British  journals  that  the 
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law  ought  to  be  revised  so  as  to  "meet  mod- 
ern conditions  of  education,  government  and 
constitutional  liberty." 

„  „.  ,  The  recall  of  Count  Wolff-Metter- 
stein  Goes  to  nich,  for  Several  years  uerman 
London  A^nbassador  at  London,  and  the 
appointment  of  Baron  Marschall  von  Bieber- 
stein  to  that  post,  is  an  indication  that  a 
radical  change  has  been  determined  upon  in 
the  conduct  of  British-German  relations,  at 
least  from  the  German  standpoint.  Baron 
von  Bieberstein  has  a  reputation  higher  than 
that  of  any  other  living  German  diplomat. 
Since  1897  he  has  been  at  Constantinople,  and 
it  has  been  due  to  his  alert,  courageous,  and 
intelligent  diplomacy  that  Germany's  influ- 
ence at  the  Turkish  capital  is  now  so  great. 
He  has  been  spoken  of  as  the  successor  of 
Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  in  the  imperial 
chancellorship.  The  London  mission,  how- 
ever, is  regarded  at  the  present  moment  as 
of  even  more  importance  than  the  post  of 
Chancellor,  and  it  demands  the  best  man  that 
Germany  can  supply.  The  Kaiser  is  known 
to  have  been  disappointed  with  the  way 
Count  Wolff-Metternich  conducted  the  "con- 
versations" with  the  British  Foreign  Secre- 
tary' during  the  Moroccan  episode  last  sum- 
mer. Baron  von  Bieberstein  has,  among  his 
pet  hobbies,  the  ambition  to  replace  French 
influence  by  German,  as  he  did  the  British 
at  Constantinople.  The  near  future  in  Anglo- 
German  diplomatic  relations  should  be  more 
than  usually  interesting  and  significant. 


The 

Revolt 
at  Fez 


The  absorption  of  North  Africa 
by  France  and  Italy  goes  on, 
slowly  and  with  many  apparently 
serious  interruptions,  but  none  the  less  surely. 
No  sooner  did  the  negotiations  between 
France  and  Spain  seem  to  be  on  the  fair  road 
to  settlement  than  trouble  broke  out  in 
Morocco  in  the  form  of  a  mutiny  amongst  the 
Moorish  troops.  Last  month,  without  any 
warning, — which  looks  like  complicity  on  the 
part  of  the  Sultan  Mulai  Hafid — the  troops 
in  Fez  mutinied,  killed  their  officers,  and  then 
rushed  through  the  town  slaughtering  every 
foreigner  they  could  find.  Many  deeds  of 
heroism  are  recorded,  but,  taken  by  surprise, 
the  French  residents  could  make  no  real 
resistance.  Punishment  was  sharp  and  se- 
vere, since  adequate  French  forces  were  in 
the  neighborhood.  The  mutiny  has,  how- 
ever, spread  a  feeling  of  unrest  throughout 
the  country  and  even  into  the  Spanish  sphere 
of  influehce.  The  French  Government  has 
appointed  a  strong  military  Resident  General 


BARON     MARSCHALL     VON      BIEBERSTEIN,     GERMANY  S 
NEW    AMBASSADOR    TO    ENGLAND 
(Baron  von   Bieberstein  is  regarded  as  Germany's  ablest 
diplomat.     He  was  for  ten  years  in  Constantinople  and  scored 
many  triumphs  there  for  his  country) 

in  the  person  of  General  Lyautey  and  order 
has  been  restored.  A  prominent  French 
military  authority,  however,  is  quoted  as 
expressing  the  belief  that  twelve  years  will  be 
required  to  subdue  Morocco. 

.  ,,     „.       Last  month  the  Italian  Govern- 

A  New  Phase  . 

in  the       meut    determined    upon    a    new 

Turkish  War    ^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^j.        ^^^  ^^^^  ^^j^^j 

a  number  of  islands  in  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean, including,  after  some  fighting,  the 
classic  Rhodes.  These  islands  afford  excel- 
lent bases  for  operations  against  European 
Turkey,  being  no  great  distance  from  the 
Dardanelles.  Following  on  this  incursion 
into  European  waters  an  Italian  fleet  shelled 
the  entrance  to  the  Dardanelles  on  the 
opening  day  (April  iS)  of  the  newly  elected 
Turkish  Parliament.  Little  damage  seems 
to  have  been  done,  as  is  generally  the  case 
in  these  encounters  between  warships  and 
forts.  The  Italians  sent  342  projectiles  of 
heavy  caliber  against  the  Turkish  batteries, 
at  a  distance  of  10,000  meters,  with  very 
little  damage.  On  some  of  these  ])rojectiles, 
collected  after  the  bombardment,  were  in- 
scribed "iQio,  Tripoli,"  showing  that  prepa- 
rations for  the  Tripolitan  venture  had  been 
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FREDERICK   VHI,  LATE   KING  OF  DENMARK,  WALKING 
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going  on  the  year  before.  But  the  attack 
forced  the  Turks  to  mine  and  block  the 
Dardanelles.  This  was  possibly  the  aim  of 
the  Italian  Government.  Italy  seems  to 
have  believed  that  so  serious  an  inconveni- 
ence to  international,  and  especially  to  British 
and  Russian  trade,  would  force  the  great 
powers  to  put  pressure  on  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment to  bring  hostilities  to  an  end.  But 
the  Italian  plan  failed.  No  concerted  action 
was  taken  against  Turkey,  nor  does  it  seem 
likely  that  there  will  be  any  such  action. 


International  Congress  of  Navigation  held  at 
Philadelphia,  last  month,  has  stated  in  public 
that  "all  parties  in  Italy,  without  exception, 
the  Clericals,  the  Liberals,  the  Constitution- 
alists and  the  Socialists,  are  one  in  respect  to 
the  war,  and  there  is  no  North  or  South. 
Ferri,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Socialists,  has 
agreed  with  the  other  leaders  that  this  is 
no  question  of  party."  The  war  has  even 
brought  the  Quirinal  and  the  Vatican  much 
nearer  together.  These  achievements  the 
Italian  Government  regards  as  benefits  which 
it  naturally  does  not  wish  to  relinquish. 

As  to  the  ^^^  great  stumbling-block  is  un- 
Annexation    doubtedly  the  premature  anne.xa- 

of  Tripoli  ^j^^  proclamation.  Undoubted- 
ly it  was  forced  on  the  government  by  inter- 
nal requirements,  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
a  mistake.  It  infuriated  Moslem  sentiment 
of  every  shade.  It  would  probably  have 
been  much  better  to  prefer  the  substance  to 
the  form,  and  to  have  settled  down  to  some 
such  tenure  (more  or  less  illogical,  but  per- 
fectly practical)  as  Great  Britain  has  in 
Egypt.  But  it  is  characteristic  of  a  Latin 
race — as  Taine  puts  it — that  it  always  wants 
to  occupy  a  "sharply  defined  and  termino- 


Why  the  War 

Does  Not 

Stop 


Although  all  Europe — including 
Italy  and  Turkey — desires  the 
war  to  stop,  there  seems  no  way 
out  of  the  impasse,  but  rather  every  danger  of 
increasing  complications.  The  reasons  why 
neither  combatant  can  stop  just  now  are 
simple,  but  not  generally  understood.  As 
for  Italy,  quite  apart  from  her  desire  to  pre- 
vent any  other  power  occupying  Tripoli,  the 
results  of  the  war  at  home  have  so  far  sur- 
passed expectations  that  it  is  worth  consider- 
able expenditure  to  complete  the  internal 
welding  of  the  Italian  people.  Before  the 
war  there  was  an  ever  growing  Socialist 
opposition  to  the  government.  Now  there 
is  none.  All  are  ardently  and  cohesively 
patriotic.  Baron  San  Giusto,  one  of  the 
party  of  Italian  engineers  who  attended  the 


ANYTHING   TO   ATTRACT   ATTENTION 

EuROPA  (to  Italy,  who  has  temporarily  discarded  the 
barrel-organ  in  favor  of  the  bombardon) :  "  If  you  go  on  like 
that,  young  man,  you'll  get  yourself  disliked.  ' 

Italy:  "  Well,  that's  better  than  not  being  noticed  at  all." 
From  Punch  (London) 
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THE  NEW  KING  AND  QUEEN  OF  DENMARK 
(Queen  Alexandrine,  who  was  formerly  Princess  of  (Christian    Charles   Frederick  Albert   Alexander,   who 

Mecklenburg)  will  reign  as  Christian  X) 


logically  defensible  position."  The  annexation 
proclamation  was  an  error  in  political  tactics. 
The  Arabs  and  Turks,  who  might  have  been 
kept  apart,  are  united,  and  the  proper  method 
for  Italy  remains  one  of  patience.  Turkey  can- 
not accept  any  solution  which  touches  the 
prestige  of  the  Caliphate,  especially  as  regards 
the  Arabs,  since  to  do  so  would  be  to  jeopardize 
the  whole  structure  of  new  Turkey.  And 
so  the  end  seems  as  yet  far  off. 

1^  ,  The  Danes  are  among  the  most 
Frederick  democratic  peoples  of  Europe. 
of  Denmark  g^  orderly  and  methodical,  more- 
over, are  the  operations  of  constitutional 
government  in  the  little  peninsular  kingdom 
on  Germany's  northern  front  that  the  death 
of  King  Frederick  VIII,  last  month,  and  the 
accession  of  his  son,  who  will  reign  as  Chris- 
tian X,  occasioned  no  more  governmental  or 
popular  agitation  or  excitement  than  the 
change  of  ])residents  in  a  republic — consider- 
ably less  it  may  be  truthfully  said  than  a 
presidential  campaign  in  the  United  States. 
Six  years  ago  King  Frederick  succeeded  his 
father,  who  had  reigned  almost  half  a  century 
and  who  was  known  as  the  "father-in-law  of 
Europe,"  from  the  fact  that  the  Danish  royal 
family,  for-'  a  generation,  has  been  related 


closely  to  almost  all  the  courts  of  Europe. 
In  a  sketch  of  King  Christian  IX,  which 
appeared  in  this  magazine  for  March,  1906, 
Mr.  Edwin  Bjorkman  wrote  of  his  successor, 
the  monarch  who  passed  away  on  May  14 
in  Hamburg  while  returning  with  his  queen 
from  a  trip  to  Nice: 

Of  the  new  King,  the  chief  things  that  can  be 
said  arc  that  his  tart  and  his  warm  interest  in  his 
people  are  universally  known.  Together  with  his 
more  modern  views  on  the  relationship  between 
monarch  and  nation  they  will  undoubtedly  serve 
to  make  him  an  efficient  leader  of  his  people  on 
the  path  to  ever-increasing  prosperity  and  self- 
realization  in  art  and  literature,  as  well  as  in 
public-spirited  citizenship. 

This  prediction  has  been  verified  to  the  let- 
ter. The  late  King  was  noted  for  his  culture. 
He  was  at  one  time  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Copenhagen,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
accession  Grand  Master  of  the  Danish  Free 
Masons.  He  was  well  known  as  a  promoter  of 
all  sorts  of  philanthropic  objects.  He  was  also 
much  interested  in  the  army,  into  which  he  in- 
troduced many  reforms.  He  was  a  model  con- 
stitutional monarch.  The  recent  Premier  of 
one  of  Denmark's  radical  cabinets  said  of  him: 

He  never  interferes.  He  understands  the  crav- 
ings  of    the    new    times.     His    treatment    of    the 
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Socialists  is  everything  that  can  be  expected  from 
a  king  whose  friends  and  surroundings  are  op- 
posed to  democratic  progress.  He  even  reads  our 
Socialist  papers.  He  has  to  smuggle  them  into 
his  own  palace.     But  he  enjoys  a  good  article. 

Frederick,  who  had  a  fixed  place  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Danish  people  when  he  came 
to  the  throne,  was  a  fine  specimen  of  man- 
hood, physically,  mentally  and  morally,  and 
universally  popular  among  his  people.  He 
was  more  progressive  than  his  father.  Under 
him,  Denmark  has  prospered  greatly. 

_,    ,,     „.     King  Frederick  was  a  brother  of 

The  New  King.     ,       '^  -« j-       i  .1  1  r 

Death  of  the  Quceu  Mother  Alexandra  of 
strindberg  g^gland,  of  King  George  of 
Greece,  and  of  the  widowed  Dowager  Em- 
press of  Russia.  It  was  his  second  son,  Karl, 
who,  in  November,  1905,  was  elected  King  of 
Norway  after  that  kingdom's  separation  from 
Sweden,  and  who  now  reigns  as  Haakon  VII. 
He  was  also  uncle  of  the  Czar  of  Russia  and 
of  King  George  of  Great  Britain.  His  wife 
was  Princess  Louise,  daughter  of  Karl  XV  of 
Sweden  and  Norway.  The  new  King,  Chris- 
tian, who  was  proclaimed  on  May  15,  is  in 
his  forty-second  year.  He  is  known  as  the 
tallest  Prince  in  Europe.  He  is  an  amiable, 
domestic  man,  very  fond  of  sport  and  ath- 
letics. He  has  a  knowledge  of  statecraft  and 
a  popularity  among  the  people  almost  as 
deep-seated  as  that  of  his  father's.  His  wife 
was  Princess  Alexandrine,  of  Mecklenburg. 
Another  eminent  Scandinavian  passed  away 
on  the  same  day  as  King  Frederick.  August 
Strindberg,  the  Swedish  playwright,  novelist 
and  leader  of  Scandinavian  thought,  died  in 
Stockholm  after  a  lingering  illness.  In  these 
pages  for  February  we  commented  editorially 
upon  the  celebrations  throughout  the  world 
of  Strindberg's  sixty-third  birthday.  He  was 
more  than  the  foremost  living  writer  of  the 
Scandinavian  north;  he  was  a  potent  force 
in  the  social  and  intellectual  progress  of  his 
time.  A  summary  of  the  main  facts  of 
Strindberg's  life  appeared  in  our  Leading 
Article  Department  in  April. 

Yuan  Shift-    ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  presidential  message, 

hai's  First    delivered  orally  at  the  opening  of 

essage      ^-^^  Advisory  Couucil   (which  is 

virtually  a  provisional  senate)  at  Peking,  on 

April  29,  Yuan  Shih-kai  proclaimed  the  desire 

ci  the  new  China  to  "understand  and  treat 


foreigners  with  friendship  and  candor."  He 
emphasized  further  the  necessity  for  re- 
organizing the  financial  system  of  the  country. 
Foreign  capital  is  still  essential  to  China,  he 
said.  Negotiations,  further,  "have  been  in 
progress  for  some  time  with  the  great  Powers 
of  the  world  for  an  increase  of  the  customs 
duties,  the  abolition  of  the  transit  taxes,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  export  taxes,  which, 
means  a  great  increase  in  the  revenue  of  the 
government."  For  more  than  a  year  finan- 
cial representatives  of  six  powers  (United 
States,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France, 
Russia  and  Japan),  supported  by  their  For- 
eign Offices,  have  been  negotiating  with  the 
republican  government  for  a  loan.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  at  least  $300,000,000  will  be 
needed  to  defray  the  current  obligations  of 
the  government,  and  those  that  will  very 
soon  become  due.  The  powers  above  men- 
tioned have  been  demanding  the  right  to 
supervise  the  application  of  the  loan  and  the 
right  to  appoint  from  their  national  officials 
to  advise  in  such  application.  Premier 
Tang  Shao-Yi  declined  to  submit  to  these 
conditions,  which,  he  said,  "would  mean 
degrading  servitude." 


Making 
Haste 
Sloivly 


Meanwhile,  despite  the  peaceful 
proclamation  of  the  republic  and 
the  gratifying  progress  made  by 
Yuan  Shih-kai  in  carrying  out  the  reform 
program,  China  is  still  in  what  Dr.  Dillon, 
writing  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  calls  "a 
seething  whirlpool  of  currents  running  in  all 
directions."  There  is  much  disorder  among 
the  troops  who  have  been  long  unpaid. 
Count  Okuma,  the  venerable  Japanese  "Eld- 
er Statesman,"  in  an  article  appearing  in  a 
German  magazine  (the  Friedens-W arte) ,  is 
very  pessimistic  as  to  the  immediate  future 
in  China.  Her  greatest  danger,  he  thinks, 
lies  in  the  attitude  of  foreign  powers.  With 
the  spirit  already  shown  by  the  Republican 
leaders,  however,  almost  any  reform  can  be 
worked  out  if  the  rest  of  the  world  will  do 
nothing  more  than  abstain  from  interference. 
Yuan  Shih-kai's  presidential  message,  al- 
ready referred  to,  made  an  excellent  impres- 
sion on  the  representatives  of  the  foreign 
governments  at  the  Chinese  capital,  most  of 
whom  are  agreed  that  the  new  regime  realizes 
the  dangers  of  trying  to  modernize  the  coun- 
try too  rapidly. 


RECORD   OF   CURRENT    EVENTS 


{From  April  if  to  May  i6,   iqt2) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

April  17. — The  Senate  orders  an  investigation 
into  the  causes  which  led  to  the  wreck  of  the  Titanic. 

April  18. — The  Senate  discusses  the  bill  regulat- 
ing immigration.  .  .  .  The  House  considers  the  Post 
Office  appropriation  bill. 

April  19. — The  Senate  passes  the  Dillingham 
Immigration  bill,  making  ability  to  read  and  write 
a  condition  of  entrance  into  this  country.  .  .  .  The 
House  adjourns  in  respect  to  those  who  lost  their 
lives  on  the  Titanic. 

April  20. — The  Senate  urges  the  negotiation  of 
treaties  with  the  maritime  powers  to  secure  the 
safety  of  persons  on  the  sea.  .  .  .  The  House  passes 
a  measure  requiring  publicity  of  contributions  and 
expenditures  in  the  interest  of  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice-President. 

April  22. — The  Senate  passes  the  bill  granting  an 
appeal  to  the  independent  tobacco  companies  from 
the  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court  approving  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Tobacco  Trust. 

April  25. — The  House  broadens  the  powers  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  investigation  into  the  alleged  Money 
Trust. 

April  29. —  In  the  Senate,  an  inquiry  is  ordered 
into  the  campaign  contributions  and  disburse- 
ments of  1904  and  1908. 

April  30. — The  House  authorizes  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  joint  committee  to  report  a  general 
parcel-post  bill  at  the  next  session. 

May  2. — The  House  passes  the  Post  Office 
appropriation  bill  ($260,000,000),  including  au- 
thorization for  the  establishment  of  an  experi- 
mental rural  parcel  post. 

May  6. — The  Senate  passes  the  Employers' 
Liability  and  Workmen's  Compensation  bill. 

May  7, — The  Senate  agrees  to  the  conference 
report  on  the  substitute  Pension  bill,  which  will  add 
more  than  $25,000,000  annually  to  the  pension  roll; 
a  measure  is  passed  which  is  designed  to  carry  into 
efifect  the  provisions  of  the  international  wireless 
treaty  recently  signed  at  Berlin. 

May  9. — The  Senate  passes  the  River  and 
Harbor  appropriation  bill  with  amendments 
($34,000,000). 

May  10. — The  House  passes  the  Legislative, 
Executive,  and  Judicial  appropriation  bill,  abolish- 
ing the  Commerce  Court  and  making  many  vital 
changes  in  the  departments;  the  conference  report 
on  the  substitute  Pension  bill  is  agreed  to. 

May  13. — The  House  accepts  the  Senate's 
amendments  to  the  measure  providing  for  the  di- 
rect election  of  United  States  Senators. 

May  14. — The  House,  by  vote  of  244  to  31, 
passes  the  Clayton  bill  prohibiting  the  issuing  of 
injunctions  without  notice. 

May  16. — The  Senate  passes  the  Agricultural 
appropriation  bill,  adding  $2,000,000  to  the  House 
estimates.  .  .  .  The  House  debates  the  Panama 
Canal  bill,  opposition  develoi:)ing  against  prefer- 
ential treatment  of  American-owned  ships. 


Pliotngrapli  by  Under%vood  &  Underwood,  New  York 
SPECIAL      MASTER     AND      COUNSEL      IN     THE     GOVERN- 
MENT'S   SUIT    TO    DISSOLVE    THE    UNITED 
STATES   STEEL  CORPORATION 

(From  left  to  right  are:  B.  A.  Reed.  Henry  B.  Colton, 
assistant  counsel  for  the  Government;  Henry  P.  Brown, 
Special  Master  appointed  by  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  to  take 
testimony;  Jacob  M.  Dickinson,  ex-Secretary  of  War,  who 
appears  for  the  Government,  and  R,  V.  Lindabury.  chief 
counsel  for  the  Steel  Corporation.  This  photograph  was 
taken  on  the  steps  of  the  New  York  Custom  House  after  the 
session  held  on  Tuesday  morning,  May  7.) 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN 

April  17. — The  Connecticut  Republican  State 
Convention  instructs  four  delegates-at-large  for 
Mr.  Taft.  .  .  .  The  Alabama  delegates  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Convention  are  instructed  for 
Mr.  Underwood.  .  .  .  The  President  appoints  Julia 
Lathrop  as  chief  of    the   new  Children's  Bureau. 

.\\)v\\  19. — In  the  Neliraska  primaries,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  receives  the  Republican  preference  for 
President  by  35,545,  to  approximately  11,800  each 
for  President  Taft  and  Senator  La  Follette;  Champ 
Clark  wins  the  Democratic  contest;  Governor 
Aldrich  (Rep.)  is  renominated;  United  States  Sen- 
ator Norris  Brown  (Rep,)  is  defeated  for  renomina- 
tion  by  Congressman  Norris.  ...  In  the  Oregon 
primaries,  Colonel  Roosevelt  receives  25,400  votes, 
Senator  La  Follette  20,200,  and  President  Taft 
18,220;  Woodrow  Wilson  receives  the  Democratic 
endorsement;  Jonathan  Bourne  loses  his  seat  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  Ben  Selling  winning  the 
Republican  nomination  and  Harr\'  Lane  the  Dem- 
ocratic. ...  A  Congressional  incjuiry  into  the 
causes  leading  to  the  wreck  of  the  Titanic  is  begim 
by  Senators  Smith  and   Newlands  at  New  \'()rk. 

April  23. — In  the  New  Hampshire  Presidential 
jirimary,  delegates  pledged  to  President  Taft  are 
elected  in  two-thirds  of  the  districts. 

April  24.— Ten  delegates  to  the  national  con\'en- 
tion  are  selected  by  the  Rhode  Island  Republican 
convention  and  instructed  for  Mr.  Taft.  .  .  .  The 
four  Iowa  delegates-at-large  are  instructed  for 
President  Taft  by  the  State  convention. 

April  25. — The  Missouri  State  convention  is 
controlled  by  the  Roosevelt  forces,  and  the  eight 
national  delegates-at-large  are  instructed  to  vote 
for  Colonel  Roosevelt. 
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Photograph  liy  The  Ain(rrit_.'m  Press  Association.  New  ^'ork 

THE  GERMAN  CRUISER  "MOLTKE."  NOW  ON  A  VISIT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 


April  27. — The  Congressional  inquiry  into  the 
"money  trust"  is  begun  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

April  29. — By  direction  of  President  Taft,  suit  is 
brought  against  the  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany in  the  Diftrict  Court  of  Minnesota. 

April  30. — President  Taft  wins  the  Massachu- 
setts Presidential  preference  primary  by  3500  votes 
more  than  Colonel  Roosevelt  receives.  .  .  .  The 
Florida  Democratic  Presidential  primary  is  carried 
by  Congressman  L^ndcrwood. 

May  I. — Colonel  Roosevelt,  because  President 
Taft  won  the  Presidential  preference  primary  in 
Massachusetts,  requests  the  eight  delegates-at- 
large,  instructed  for  him,  to  vote  for  Mr.  Taft.  .  .  . 
Congressman  Underwood  carries  the  Georgia 
Presidential  primary,  defeating  Woodrow  Wilson 
by  more  than  8000  votes.  .  .  .  The  Pennsylvania 
State  Convention,  controlled  by  the  Roosevelt 
leaders,  adopts  a  progressive  platform  and  instructs 
twelve  national  delegates-at-large  for  Colonel 
Roosevelt. 

May  2. — The  conferees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  agree  on  a  general  Pension  bill  adding  $25,- 
000,000  annually  to  the  pension  budget. 

May  4. — The  Roosevelt  forces  win  a  majority  of 
the  precinct  conventions  held  throughout  Texas. 

May  6. — Colonel  Roosevelt  carries  the  Maryland 
Presidential  preference  primary  by  29,124  to  26,000 
for  President  Taft;  Speaker  Clark  is  the  Demo- 
cratic choice.  .  .  .  The  Nevada  Republican  State 
Convention  instructs  its  six  delegates  to  the 
national  convention  to  vote  for  Mr.  Taft. 

May  8. — The  Kansas  Republican  State  Conven- 
tion instructs  the  four  de!egates-at-large  for  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  ...  It  is  testified  before  the  House 
Committee  investigating  the  charges  against  Judge 
Archbald  that  he  was  a  party  to  a  transaction  with 
the  Erie  Railroad  while  a  case  involving  that  road 
was  pending  before  him. 

May  13. — The  Wyoming  Republican  convention 
instructs  its  six  national  delegates  for  Mr.  Taft. 


.  .  .  The  Senate  Committee  on  Judiciary  agrees  to 
report  favorably  a  resolution  limiting  the  Presiden- 
tial term  to  one  period  of  six  years. 

May  T4. — The  California  Presidential  primaries 
are  carried  by  Colonel  Roosevelt  by  60,000  major- 
ity over  President  Taft;  Champ  Clark  defeats 
Woodrow  Wilson  in  the  Democratic  contest. 

May  16. — The  Minnesota  Republican  conven- 
tion instructs  the  State's  twenty-four  delegates  to 
vote  for  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  the  national  con- 
vention. .  .  .  The  West  Virginia  and  Washington 
Republican  conventions  name  Roosevelt  delegates- 
at-large.  .  .  .  The  South  Carolina  Democratic  con- 
vention endorses  Woodrow  Wilson  for  President. 
.  .  .  The  Maryland  Democratic  convention  en- 
dorses Champ  Clark.  .  .  .  The  twenty-six  Iowa 
delegates  to  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion are  instructed  for  Champ  Clark. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN 

April  17. — Culiacan,  the  capital  of  Sinaloa,  and 
Sierra  Mojada,  in  Coahuila  province,  arc  captured 
by  the  Mexican  revolutionists. 

April  20.— It  is  reported  from  Calcutta  that  3000 
Tibetans  were  killed  at  Lhasa  by  Chinese  troops. 

April  21. — A  new  Hungarian  ministry  is  formed, 
with  George  Lukacs  as  Premier. 

April  23. — The  Irish  National  Convention,  at 
Dublin,  unanimously  endorses  the  British  Govern- 
ment's Home  Rule  bill.  .  .  .  The  Mexican  Congress 
passes  a  bill  increasing  the  army  to  60,000  men. 

April  25. — The  British  House  of  Commons 
passes  the  Welsh  disestablishment  bill  on  its  first 
reading.  .  .  .  The  German  Government's  proposals 
to  increase  the  army  and  navy  arc  defeated  in  the 
Reichstag  by  a  combination  of  Radicals,  Socialists, 
and  National  Liberals. 

April  27. — Civil  war  is  renewed  in  Paraguay. 

April  29. — Yuan  Shih-kai  delivers  his  first  Presi- 
dential message  at  the  opening  of  the  Chinese 
Advisory  Council. 


RECORD  OF  CURREXr  EVENTS 


Cll 


April  30. — The  Venezuelan  cabinet  resigns  after 
less  than  a  year's  existence.  .  .  .  The  second  reading 
of  the  Home  Rule  bill  is  mov^ed  by  Winston  Church- 
ill in  the  House  of  Commons. 

May  2. — The  British  commission  under  Lord 
Mersey  begins  its  investigation  of  the  causes  lead- 
ing to  the  wreck  of  the  Titanic. 

May  4. — Emilio  Vasquez  Gomez  leaves  United 
States  soil  for  Juarez,  Mexico,  where  he  is  pro- 
claimed pro\isional  president;  he  appoints  Orozco, 
the  insurgent  leader,  his  minister  of  war. 

May  6. — Premier  Asquith  and  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  defend  Ambassador 
Bryce  from  attacks  made  in  connection  with  the 
reciprocity  question  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

May  9. — The  Home  Rule  bill  passes  its  second 
reading  in  the  British  House  of  Commons. 

May  10. — The  German  Reichstag  passes  on  its 
second  reading  the  bill  increasing  the  army  by 
40,000  men. 

May  13. — The  Paraguayan  government  forces 
defeat  the  revolutionists  near  Asuncion  and  take 
500  prisoners.  .  .  .  The  first  trial  by  jury  ever  held 
in  China  is  begun  at  Shanghai. 

May  14. — The  German  Reichstag  passes  the 
navy-increase  bill  on  its  second  reading. 

May  15. — Christian  X.  is  proclaimed  King  of 
Denmark  on  the  death  of  his  father,  FrcderickVHI. 

May  16. — The  Welsh  Disestablishment,  bill 
passes  its  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. .  .  .  The  Montreal  elections  result  in  a 
majority  of  about  45  for  the  Gouin  government. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

April  17. — Mexico's  reply  to  the  United  States 
Government's  note  of  warning  is  a  refusal  to  recog- 
nize that  government's  right  to  interfere  in  Mexi- 
can affairs.  ...  It  is  announced  at  Peking  that  six 
outlaws  who  murdered  Bert  Hicks,  of  Oshkosh, 
Wis.,  have  been  executed. 

April  18. — A  fleet  of  Italian  warships  bombards 
two  Turkish  forts  at  the  entrance  to  the  Darda- 
nelles. 

April  18-19. — ^  mutiny  among  Moorish  soldiers 
in  Fez,  before  it  is  put  down  hy  the  French  troops, 
results  in  the  slaughter  of  more  than  fifty  French 
soldiers  and  nearly  a  hundred  Jews. 

April  19. — Russia  agrees  to  recognize  Italian 
sovereignty  in  Tri]5oli  in  return  for  support  to 
Russia's  Balkan  policies. 

April  20. — The  American  consul  at  Chihuahua, 
Mexico,  reports  that  two  Americans  have  been  de- 
tained there  by  the  revolutionists  for  more  than  a 
month. 

April  23. — It  is  reported  at  Constantihople  that 
Turkey  has  accepted  the  offer  of  mediation  by  the 
powers,  in  the  hostilities  with  Italy,  conditional  on 
the  maintenance  of  the  sovereignty  of  Turkey  in 
Triiioli,  with  economic  concessions  to  Italy;  the 
Turkish  island  of  Stampalia,  near  the  entrance  to 
the  Dardanelles,  is  seized  by  Ital) . 

April  25. — The  British  Government  recognizes 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  inquire  into  the 
loss  of  a  foreign  vessel  if  Americans  have  lost  their 
lives. 

April  26. — The  United  States  transport  Buford 
is  ordered  to  Mexican  Pacific  ports  to  protect 
American  'citizens.  ...  A    treaty     of     friendship, 


ARCHBISHOP    BONZANO,  PAPAL    DELEGATE    TO    THE 
UNITED    STATES 

commerce,  and  navigation  is  signed  between  Cuba 
and  Peru. 

April  27. — Following  the  joint  protest  of  the 
United  States,  (Jreat  Britain,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, China  cancels  the  contract  for  a  loan  of 
$50,000,000  from  a  Belgian  syndicate. 

May  I. — The  Turkish  Council  of  Ministers  de- 
cides to  reopen  the  Dardanelles. 

May  4. — Italian  troops  land  on  the  island  of 
Rhodes  and  capture  it  with  but  little  resistance 
from  the  Turks.  ...  P.  May  is  appointed  Belgian 
minister  to  the  United  States. 

May  9. — Count  Wolfif-Metternich  resigns  as 
German  ambassador  to  Great  Britain. 

May  14. — The  Chinese  Legislative  Council  re- 
jects the  loan  agreement  proposed  by  the  six 
powers,  declining  to  agree  to  foreign  supervision  of 
expenditures.  .  .  .  More  than  one  hundred  Amer- 
ican refugees  board  the  Ignited  States  transport 
Buford  at  points  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico. 

May  16. — The  conference  at  London  regarding 
the  international  loan  to  China  is  suspended  owing 
to  Russia's  insistence  on  special  safeguards  for  her 
own  interests.  .  .  .  An  Italian  destroyer  seizes  the 
Turkish  island  of  Lipso,  near  Smyrna. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

April  17. — Secretary  Knox  returns  to  Washing- 
ton from  his  tour  among  the  Caribbean  republics. 
.  .  .  Mayor  Gaynor  of  New  \'ork  starts  a  relief 
fund  for  sufferers  from  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic. 

April  18. — The  steamer  Carpathia  arrives  at 
New  York  with  495  of  the  passengers  and  210  of  the 
crew    of    the    ^\■recked    steamer    Titanic .  .  .    More 
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than  one  hundri'd  Siljcrian  coal  miners  are  killed 
in  a  clash  with  Russian  soldiers. 

April  19. — A  memorial  service  for  those  who  lost 
their  lives  on  the  Titanic  is  held  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral. 

April  20. — It  is  announced  that  hereafter  steam- 
ers of  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  will 
carry  lifeboats  and  rafts  sufficient  for  all  passengers 
and  crew.  .  .  .  The  mill  strike  at  Lowell,  Mass., 
ends  in  a  partial  victory  for  the  employees. 

April  20-21. — Cyclones  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ala- 
bama, and  Cicorgia  cause  the  death  of  nearly  one 
hundred  persons. 

April    21. — Memorial    services   for   the    Titanic 
dead  are  held  in  many  churches  throughout  the  postmaster  of  Philadelphia  and  a  prominent  Demo- 
British  Empire  and  the  United  States.  crat,  62.  .  .  .  Dr.  Paul  Freer,  dean  of  the  College  of 

April    22.— The    locomotive    engineers    of    the  Medicine  in  the  University  of  the  Philippines. 

Eastern  railroads  accept  the  offer  of  mediation  of  April   18. — George  F.  Huff,  a  prominent   Penn- 

their  demands,  made  by  Commissioner  of  Labor  sylvania  capitalist  and  former  Representative,  69. 

Neill  and  Judge  Knapp  of  the  Commerce  Court.  .'.  .  Col.  Isaac  F.  Mack,  for  forty  years  editor  of 

April  23.— The  railroads  accept  the  offer  of  medi-  the  Sandusky  Register  and  a  prominent  member  of 


April  26. — Wheat  prices  in 
Chicago  advance  to  a  new  high 
level  for  the  year. 

April  28. — The  bazaar  sec- 
tion of  Damascus,  Syria,  is 
destroyed  by  fire,  the  damage 
amounting  to  $10,000,000. 

April  29. — A  proposal  to  con- 
struct a  French  trans-African 
railroad  from  Tangier  to  Juba, 
on  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  made 
public  in  Paris. 

April  30. — The  cable  ship 
Mackay-Bennett  brings  into 
Halifax  190  bodies  picked  up 
from  the  sea  near  the  place 
where  the  Titanic  foundered. 

May  2. — The  Italian  bat- 
tleship Re  Uniberto  runs  on  the 
rocks  off  Tripoli  and  sinks.  .  .  . 
A  Turkish  tugboat  is  blown  to 
pieces  by  a  mine  in  the  Darda- 
nelles. 

May  3. — Fifty-nine  uniden- 
tified bodies  of  Titanic  victims 
recovered  by  the  Mackay- 
Bennett  are  buried  at  Halifax. 
May  4. — More  than  15,000 
persons  participate  in  a  woman- 
suffrage  parade  in  New  York 
City. 

May  6. — The  will  of  John 
Jacob  Astor,  made  public  at 
New  York,  leaves  the  bulk  of 
his  estate  of  more  than  $100,- 
000,000  to  his  twenty-year-old 
son,  William  Vincent  Astor.  .  .  . 
The  cable  ship  Minia  arrives 
at  Halifax  with  the  bodies  of 
fifteen  Titanic  victims. 

May  7.- — The  ninth  I  n  - 
ternational  Red  Cross  Con- 
ference is  opened  at  Washington,  representa- 
tives of  thirty-two  countries  being  present.  .  .  . 
The  New  Hampshire  Supreme  Court  upholds  the 
bequest  of  $2,000,000  made  by  Mrs.  Eddy  to  the 
Christian  Science  Church  in  Boston. 

May  II. — Dr.  John  drier  Hibben  is  formally  in- 
stalled as  president  of  Princeton  LIniversity  (see 
frontispiece). 

May  14. — A  convention  of  anthracite  miners 
meets  at  Wilkcs-Barre  to  consider  the  tentative 
agreement  reached  between  their  representatives 
and  the  operators. 

OBITUARY 

April    17. — William    Francis   Harrity,    formerly 


ation    m.ade    by    Commissioner    Neill    and    Judge 
Knapp. 

April  24. — The  steamer  Olympic  is  unable  to  sail 
from  Southampton  because  of  the  objection  of  fire- 
men and  oilers  to  its  life-boat  equipment.  .  .  . 
Many  persons  are  killed  in  a  conflict  between  tex- 
tile strikers  and  Portuguese  troops  near  Oporto. 


the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  68. 

April  20. — Robert  Cameron  Rogers,  author  of 
the  poem  "The  Rosary,"  50.  .  .  .  Lieut.-Col.  Frank 
Bridgman,  the  oldest  retired  army  officer  in  the 
United  States,  91. 

April  21.— Abraham  ("  Bram ")  Stoker,  the 
English   author   and   theatrical   manager,   54.  .  .  . 
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Dr.  Yung  Wing,  of  Hartford,  a  prominent  Chinese 
diplomat  and  reformer,  84. 

April  22. — Stilson  Ihitchins,  formerly  a  promi- 
nent newspaper  proprietor  in  St.  Louis  and  Wash- 
ington, 74.  .  .  .  Horace  J.  Stevens,  compiler  and 
publisher  of  the  "Copper  Handbook,"  46. 

April  24. — Justin  McCarthy,  the  Irish  historian 
andmovelist,  and  former  member  of  Parliament  82. 

April  25, — Rev.  Dr.  George  William  Knox,  pro- 
fessor of  theology  and  history  of  religion  at  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  59.  .  .  .  Chester  Hol- 
combe,  for  many  years  secretary  of  the  United 
States  legation  at  Peking,  68. 

April  27. — Dr.  Daniel  Kimball  Pearsons,  the 
philanthropist  and  friend  of  small  colleges,  92.  .  .  . 
Rear-Adm.  Ebenezer  Scudder  Prime,  U.  S.  N.,  re- 
tired, 65. 

May  I — Thomas  C.  Dawson,  resident  diplo- 
matic officer  of  the  State  Department,  and  an 
authority  on  Latin  American  relations,  46.  .  .  . 
James  Rawle,  president  of  the  James  G.  Brill  Car 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  70.  .  ,  .  Beryl  Faber.  the 
English  actress. 

May  2. — Nathaniel  N.  Cox,  a  former  member  of 
Congress  from  Tennessee,  76.  .  .  .  Miss  Mary 
Adams  Currier  for  many  years  professor  of  elocu- 
tion at  Wellesley  College,  80.  .  .  .  Ignatz  Oes- 
treicher,  an  expert  in  photographic  chemistry  74. 

May  3. — Emil  L.  Boas,  American  resident  di- 
rector of  the  Hamburg-American  Steamship  Com- 


DR.  D.   K.  PEARSONS 
(The  philanthropist  and  friend  of  small  colleges,  who  died 
on  April   27,  at  the  age  of  ninety-two,  having  given  away  a 
fortune  of.^s.ooo.ooo.) 


EMIL    BO.\S,    LATE    RESIDENT    DIRECTOR   (AT    NEW 

YORK)    OF    THE    HAMBURG- AMERICAN 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

pany,  58.  .  .  .  Capt.  George  A.  Gordon,  the  well- 
known  New  England  genealogist,  84. 

May  4. — Rt.  Rev.  Charles  William  Stubbs, 
Bishop  of  Truro  (England),  67.  .  .  .  Stephen  B. 
Ciriswold,  formerly  librarian  in  the  State  Law 
Library  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  76. 

May  6. — Capt.  Bradley  S.  Osbon,  well  known  in 
the  naval  service  of  the  Lhiited  States  and  many 
other  countries,  85.  .  .  .  Miss  Julia  Harris  May, 
prominent  in  teaching,  writing,  and  club  circles  in 
Maine,  79.  ...  J.  P.  Mabee,  chairman  of  the  Rail- 
ways Commission  of  Canada. 

May  10. — Rev.  Dr.  Willis  J.  Beecher,  a  promi- 
nent theologian,  educator,  and  author,  74. 

May  II. — D.  Cady  Eaton,  professor  emeritus  of 
the  Yale  Art  School,  75. 

May  13. — Agnes  Deans  Cameron,  the  well- 
known  author  and  lecturer,  49. 

May  14. — Frederick  \'III.,  King  of  Denmark, 
68.  .  .  .  Auguste  Strindberg,  the  noted  Swedish 
novelist  and  dramatist,  63.  .  .  .  Brig.-Gen.  Joseph 
W.  Duncan,  U,  S.  A.,  59. 

May  15. — Clifford  S.  Walton,  an  authority  oa 
commercial  and  maritime  laws  of  the  I'nited 
States  and  Latin  America,  51.  .  .  .  James  Henry 
Haynie,  formerly  French  correspondent  of  Amer- 
ican newspapers,  71. 

May  16. — Louis  Henri  Ayme,  United  States 
Consul-General  at  Lisbon,  Portugal,  57. 


POLITICAL  AND  OTHER  CARTOONS 


:  FOLLOWING  THE  BIG  CROWD  INTO  THE  ROOSEVELT  TENT 

From  the  Evening  Mail  (New  York) 

ON  the  Republican  side  of  the  great  polit-  in,  or  swarming  into,  the  Colonel's  tent  (in- 

ical  circus,  there  has  been  considerable  eluding  Illinois,    Pennsylvania,    Minnesota, 

doubt  as  to  which  was  the  "  main  tent "  and  Maryland,    California     and    other     States) 

which  the  "side  show."     The  crowd  already  would  seem  to  decide  the  issue. 


TAFT:   "say,    THEODORE,    YOU    DOn't    NEED    AS   MUCH 
COVERING    AS    I   DO " 
From  the  Spokesman-Review  (Spokane) 


"MARYLAND,    MY    MARYLAND" 
From  the  North  American  (Philadelphia) 
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THE  SOUTHERN    BREAD-AND-BUTTER  DELEGATES :        ON 

WHICH    SIDE    DOES    OUR    DUTY    LIE?" 
i  From  the  Herald  (New  York) 

How  the  Southern  delegates  will  finally 
line  up  at  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion seems  to  be  a  matter  of  some  uncer- 
tainty, which  is  true,  of  course,  of  a  number  of 
other  delegations  also,  whether  pledged  or, 
as  in  the  case  of  Massachusetts,  "presented." 


WON  T    STAY   PUT 
(The    eight     Massachusetts    delegates    which     Roosevelt 
turned  over  to  Taft  do  not  seem  to  like  the    idea  of  being 
given  away)      From  the  Jersey  Journal  (Jersey  City) 


AFRAID     OF    THE    HUGHES    DARK    HORSE 

The  Little  Candidates:  "M-mister,  that's  a  s-s-strong 
cage,  ain't  it?" 

From  the  Journal  (Portland,  Oregon) 


THE  FALLEN  BOOM 
Can  all  the  postmasters  and  revenue  men 
Put  Humpty-Dumpty  together  again? 
From  the  Post-Dispatch  (St.  Louis) 
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Cop>  riglit,  1912,  by  the  InlL-niatioiial  News  Ser^  ice 

UNXLE  trusty: 

"William,  I  am  reluctantly  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
you  and  Theodore  are  a  couple  of  boneheads!  Why  can't  you 
fish  without  disturbing  the  whole  neighborhood?  See  how 
quiet  Charlie  is — he  may  get  a  bite  any  minute.  Look  at 
me — I'm  landing  suckers  hand  over  fist!  Why  should  the 
sylvan  quiet  of  Ohio  be  busted  by  loud,  discordant  and 
raucous  noises?     Cut  it  out!" 

From  the  American  (New  York) 


M;->.      TAFT     and     ROOSEXELT     EXIIIBIXINt;     THEIR 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  THE  PRESIDENCY 

u\  European  view  of  the  speaking  campaign  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  ex-President)     From  Der  Muskete  (Vienna) 

Never  before  has  there  been  such  a  cam- 
paign for  the  Presidential  nomination  as  this 
one,  with  its  strenuous  speaking  tours,  its  per- 
sonalities and  its  "  issues,"  including  what  Mr. 
Job  Hedges,  in  the  New  York  campaign  of  1910, 
cleverlv  ricHculed  as  "this  kins;  business." 


r 


rOU  HAVE  MADE 

Your  name  will 

STf.ND  IN  HI^TOfTf 
AO  ONE  OF 
THK££  f.flF. 


Copyri^lit,  IVIJ,  by  Juliii    V.  McCuii-iieoii 
THEODORE     AND     WILL,     THREE     YEARS     AGO     AND     AT 
PRESENT 
From  the  Tribune  (Chicago) 


Copyright  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  New  \\-r^ 

"all  hail" 
From  Harper's  Weekly  (New  York) 
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THAT  "DAWG"  OF  CHAMP  CLARK'S  IS  ABLE  TO  TAKE  CARE  OF  HIMSELF  NOW 

From  the  Evening  Mail  (New  York) 


With  the  capture  of  various  State  primaries, 
Champ  Clark's  boom  has  gained  greatly  in 
strength.  His  "dawg,"  which  was  kicked 
around  to  some  extent  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  game,  seems  to  have  grown  to  be  such 
a  mastiff  that  he  can  take  care  not  only  of 


himself  but  of  the  Speaker.  The  question 
whether  Mr.  Bryan  will  shy  his  hat  into  the 
ring  in  case  of  a  deadlock  at  the  Baltimore  Con- 
vention is  arousing  interest.  Nor  are  there 
lacking  earnest  supporters  of  the  Nebraska 
"Commoner"  for  the  Democratic  nomination. 


WILL  BRYAN  THROW  HIS  HAT  IN  THE  RING  ALSO? 

From  the  Easle  (Brooklyn,  N.  Y.) 
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SCAN  DA  u,/      'In, 


THOSE  TROUBLESOME  TIMES  IN  THE  AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT 
From  the  Globe  and  Commercial  Advertiser  (New  York) 


The  Agricultural  Department  has  enjoyed 
precious  little  peace  in  the  last  few  years, 
with  Dr.  Wiley,  benzoate  of  soda,  the  Ever- 
glades land  scandal,  and  now  the  nauseating 
meat  inspection  investigation. 


AiWlillNG    FOR    ME? 
(Yes — but  not  much.     Congress  has  just  made  a  small  ap- 
propriation for  an  experimental  parcels  post) 
From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis) 


Copyriulit,  1912,  by  the  International  News  Service 

GETTING    EVEN   WITH   THE   COP 
From  the  American  (New  York) 
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TOLL    OF    THE    SEA 

(Dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  brave  men  who  went 
down  in  the  Titanic,  April  isth) 

Tears  for  the  dead,  who  shall  not  come  again 

Homeward  to  any  shore  on  any  tide! 
Tears  for  the  dead!  but  through  that  bitter  rain 

Breaks,  like  an  April  sun,  the  smile  of  pride. 

What  courage  yielded  place  to  others'  need, 

Patient  of  discipline's  supreme  decree. 
Well  may  we  guess  who  know  that  gallant  b^-eed 

Schooled  in  the  ancient  chivalry  of  the  sea!  0.  S. 

From  Punch  (London) 


THE   REVOLUTION   GETTING 

AFTER    MADERO 
From  the  Plain  Dealer  (Cleveland) 


BREAKING  UP  ANOTHER  BACKYARD  GAME 

Uncle  Sam  is  going  to  put  a  stop  to  knocking  fouls  through 
the  window. 

'From  the  News-Tribune  (Duluth) 


SECRETARY    KNOX    IN    CUBA 

(A  Cuban  view  of  the  diplomatic  methods  employed  by  our 
State  Department  toward  Central  America) 

From  La  PoUlica  Comica  (Havana) 


HOMER    DAVENPORT— CARTOONIST 


WITH  the  death  of  Homer  Calvin  Daven- 
port last  month,  the  work  of  one  of 
America's  foremost  political  cartoonists  was 
brought  to  a  sudden  end.  And  powerful 
work  it  had  been,  especially  in  the  field  of 
politics  and  industrial  reform.  Few  car- 
toonists had  attained  such  great  fame,  or 
dealt  stronger  blows  than  Davenport.  Al- 
though his  work  covered  a  wide  range  of 
subjects,  it  was  his  political  cartoons  for 
which  he  was  best  known.  His  original  crea- 
tions of  the  Trust  figure — brutal  and  burly — 
and  the  dollar-marked  suit  of  Senator  Hanna, 
have  been  accepted  as  distinct  additions  to 
the  symbolic  stock-in-trade  of  his  craft. 

Davenport  himself  witnessed  an  illustration 
of  the  fame  of  some  of  his  work.  While 
waiting  in  Senator  Hanna's  ante-room  for  an 
interview  one  day,  there  came  in  an  old  col- 
ored preacher.  As  soon  as  the  Senator  showed 
himself,  the  preacher  exclaimed:  "Why, 
Marse  Hanna,  I  knowed  you  right  away.  I 
would  a-knowed  you  anywhere."  "Why, 
how  is  that,"  said  Mr.  Hanna,  "I've  never 
met  you."     "Well,  you  see,  Marse  Hanna,  I 


Copyriglit  by.Pach  Bros..  New  York 

HOMER   DAVENPORT 


DAVENPORT  AND  SOME  OF  HIS  SUBJECTS— BY  HIMSELF 

(In  the  above  group  will  be  easily  recognized  caricatures  of  statesmen  and  poli- 
ticians who  were  familiar  figures  in  Davenport's  political  cartoons,  among  these 
being  Speaker  Reed,  E.\-President  Harrison,  Representative  Dinglcy  and  Senators 
Hanna,  PlaU,  Quay,  Aldrich  and  Spooner) 

(From  "Cartoons,"  by  Homer  C.  Davenport) 
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record  that  he  relished  the  portrait  of  him- 
self which  Davenport  had  made  familiar  to 
millions  of  Americans  all  over  the  country. 

Davenport's  "Uncle  Sam"  was  one  of  the 
best  produced  -by  any  cartoonist.  He  usually 
pictured  him  as  a  dignified  and  serious  gentle- 
man, shrewd  of  face  and  spare  in  form,  clad, 
of  course,  in  the  traditional  tricolor,  but, 
emerging  as  a  rule  only  in  great  crises,  scent- 
ing trouble  on  the  international  horizon  per- 
haps, and  reaching  out  for  his  old  flintlock, 
or  bowed  with  grief  over  some  tragic  event 
of  national  interest. 

While  much  of  Davenport's  work  was  not 
without  humor,  his  strongest  and  most  char- 
acteristic work  were  his  serious  cartoons, 
which  partook  of  the  nature  of  the  stern 
religious  reformer  for  whom  he  was  named. 
A  good  deal  of  this  quality  undoubtedly 
came  to  him  through  being  brought  into 
early  association  with  the  work  of  Nast,  whose 
powerful  cartoons  in  Harper's  Weekly  pene- 
trated the  Oregon  backwoods  where  Daven- 
port was  born.    These  cartoons  made  such  an 


^,  . 


HE  S    GOOD    ENOUGH    FOR    ME 

(A  popular  cartoon  in  the  Roosevelt  Campaign  of  1904) 

From  the  Evening  Mail  (New  York) 

knowed  you  from  your  pictures  in  the  papers 
— the  ones  Mr.  Davenport  draws."  Daven- 
port was  sitting  close  by,  so  the  Senator 
couldn't  help  but  smile,  although  it  is  not  on 


MR.  DAVENPORT  S    IDEA  OF    A       TRUST 
.     From  the  Journal  (New  York) 
/ 


MR.    DAVENPORT    MEETS    SENATOR    HANNA 

impression  in  the  Davenport  home  that  the 
mother  set  her  heart  on  having  her  son  be- 
come a  great  cartoonist. 

Davenport  began  to  draw  very  early  in 
life,  but  never  took  any  lessons  in  the  art. 
In  fact  he  got  little  or  no  schooling  of  any 
kind.  This  lack  of  technical  training  was  at 
times  apparent  in  his  work,  but  it  did.-  not 
to  any  extent  mar  the  satirical  power  of.  his 
poUtical  work.  The  chief  qualities  of  his 
cartoons  were  simplicity  and  force.  If  the 
drawing  sometimes  seemed  crude,  the  idea 
was  always  apparent  and  the  efTect  strong. 

Although  his  first  efforts  in  newspaper  work 
were  neither  brilliant  nor  successful,  Daven- 
port's subsequent  rise  to  fame  was  rapid. 
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Like  many  another  American  farm  boy,  his 
earliest  ambitions  led  him  in  the  direction  of 
the  sawdust  ring;  but  his  circus  career  was 
brief  and  inglorious.  His  first  newspaper  job 
was  on  the  Portland  Oregonian,  from  which 


GLADSTONE    AS    CARICATURED    BY    DA\'KNPORT    AT 
HAWARDEN    CASTLE 

he  separated  suddenly — the  story  goes — be- 
cause his  drawing  of  a  stove  for  an  advertise- 
ment was  far  from  satisfactory. 

After  drifting  about  somewhat,  now  on  the 
San  Francisco  Exmnincr,  then  on  the  Chron- 
icle, and  doing  other  miscellaneous  work,  he 
was  discovered  by  Mr.  Hearst  and  brought  to 
New  York  in  1895  to  draw  for  the  Evening 
Journal  as  one  of  the  highest  paid  men  in  the 
profession.  Here  his  powerful  work  a'ttracted 
wide  attention  and  he  quickly  achieved 
national  fame.  Mr.  Davenport  remained 
with  the  Journal  during  the  sih'er-and-gold 
campaign  of  i8q6,  the  Spanish  War  of  1898, 
and  the  second  McKinley  campaign  of  1900. 
In  all  of  these  important  periods  he  and  his 
l^encil  were  in  the  very  forefront  of  the  mold- 
ers  of  public  opinion.  In  the  campaigns  of 
1904  and  1908  he  was  with  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail.  It  was  in  the  Roosevelt  cam- 
])aign  of  1904  that  Davenport  drew  the 
famous  "He's  good  enough  for  me"  cartoon, 
of  which  millions  of  copies  were  circulated. 

Davenport  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  travel- 
ing in  Europe,  and  on  one  of  his  trips  he 
attended  the  Dreyfus  trial,  sketching  the 
principal  characters.  He  also  visited  Eng- 
land and  caricatured  some  of  the  prominent 
statesmen    there,    including    Gladstone,    Sir 


William  Harcourt,  Balfour,  and  others.  Re- 
cently he  had  gone  back  to  the  Hearst  forces, 
and  was  engaged  on  the  New  York  American. 
His  last  cartoon,  and  the  one  which  probably 
cost  him  his  life,  was  on  the  Titanic  disaster. 
He  had  gone  down  to  the  dock  the  night  the 
Carpatliia  was  due  and  there  caught  a  cold, 
which  turned  into  pneumonia  and  resulted  in 
his  death. 

Born  in  the  little  town  of  Silverton,  Oregon, 
in  1867,  Davenport  was  forty-five  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Besides  his 
cartoon  work,  he  had  also  written  several 
books,  among  which  were  "The  Diary  of  a 
Country  Boy,"  "The  Bell  of  Silverton  and 
Other  Stories  of  Oregon,"  and  "The  Dollar  or 
the  Man."  He  occasionally  lectured  on  the 
influence  and  work  of  the  cartoonist.  Daven- 
port was  very  fond  of  country  life  and  a 
great  lover  of  animals.  On  his  stock  farm  in 
New  Jersey  he  raised  fancy  poultry  and  bred 
horses  and  other  animals.  In  1906,  he  vis- 
ited Arabia  and  brought  over,  with  the  Sul- 
tan's especial  permission,  a  string  of  twenty- 
seven  Arabian  horses,  said  to  be  the  only 
genuine  horses  of  this  type  in  America.  Had 
Mr.  Davenport  lived,  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  given  us  some  brilliant  work  during  the 
coming  Presidential  campaign.  His  death 
rentoved  a  potent  force  in  American  journal- 
ism, and  a  most  i)icturesque  and  popular 
member  of  his  craft. 


Romcr  Calvin  Davenport 


Born  March  8.    1867 
The  Lait  Cartoon  Draoii  by  the  Funout  Ciiti 


Die  J  May  2.    1912 

r  NcM  York  Atnencdn  o(  Apnl  10    14 


THEIR    MONUMENT 


'opyright  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York 


WILLIAM   T.    STEAD 

BY  ALBERT  SHAW 


\X7'HEN  the  pages  of  this  Review  were 
^  ^  closed  for  the  press  last  month  it  was 
practically  certain  that  William  T.  Stead  was 
not  one  of  the  rescued  survivors  of  the  Titanic. 
There  was  a  bare  chance  that  a  few  passengers 
had  been  picked  up  by  sailing  vessels  of  the 
fishing  fleet  off  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
but  this  faint  hope  was,  after  a  few  days, 
shown  to  be  futile.  Some  days  before  the 
great  ship  sailed,  Mr.  Stead,  in  the  course  of 
a  letter  to  the  editor  of  this  magazine,  had 
written  as  follows: 

The  general  feeling  of  unrest  which  is  surging 
over  the  world  just  now  is  profoiinflly  disquieting 
many  minds,  although  it  is  raising  high  hopes  in 
others.  Mrs.  Besant,  with  whom  I  am  lunching 
to-day,  is  very  confident  that  the  signs  of  the  times 
foreshadow  the  second  coming  of  the  Divine  incar- 
nation; while  in  the  other  camp  there  is  a  general 
conviction  that  the  end  of  all  things  is  near  at  hand. 
It  is  a  mighty  interesting  time  to  Hve  in,  although 
somewhat  t/ying  to  one's  nerves.     We  have  got 


enough  coal  in  our  house  to  last  another  ten  days, 
and  then  we  are  done.  If  things  settle  down  into 
something  lii<e  decent  order  here,  I  think  I  shall 
start  for  New  York  on  the  Titanic,  which  sails, 
if  it  can  get  c(xd  enough,  on  A])ril  lo.  It  will  be 
her  first  voyage,  and  the  sea  trip  will  do  me  good, 
and  I  shall  have  a  chance  of  seeing  you  all  for  a  few 
days.  I  should  not  remain  more  than  a  week  in 
America. 


The  great  coal  strike,  with  its  profound 
social  and  political  bearings,  had  engaged 
Mr.  Stead's  time  and  attention.  No  one 
grasped  its  significance  more  fully,  and  no  one 
wrote  about  it  with  more  complete  knowledge 
or  clearer  understanding  of  its  meaning  than 
did  he.  His  sympathies  were  strongly  with 
the  solution  that  was  reached  by  act  of  Par- 
liament. His  interpretation  of  the  meaning 
of  that  solution  will  be  found  in  five  pages 
front  his  pen  that  came  to  us  in  time  for  use 
in  the  May  number  of  the  Re\iew,  and  which 
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the  whole  realm.  His 
reading  was  well  di- 
rected and  volu- 
minous, his  memory 
was  prodigious,  and 
a  certain  amount  of 
schooling  sufficed  to 
give  some  discipline 
and  direction  to  his 
further  work  of  self- 
education. 
As  a  means  of  self- 
support,  while  still  in 
his  teens  he  entered 
a  business  establish- 
ment, but  constantly 
wrote  for  the  local 
press.  This  writing 
was  so  original  and 
strong  that  it  led  to 
his  appointment  as 
editor  of  a  daily 
paj^er  called  the 
Northern  Echo,  pub- 
lished at  Darlington, 
we  published  under  the  title:  "A  World's  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  when  he  had 
Object  Lesson  from  British  Democracy."  scarcely  more  than  entered  upon  his  ma- 
England  had  put  into  her  laws  and  social  jority.  This  was  in  1871,  and  his  work  at 
institutions  two  new  principles, — namely,  the  Darlington  continued  for  nearly  ten  years, 
minimum  living  wage  as  a  human  right,  and  It  was  during  this  time  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
the  settlement  of  industrial  deadlocks  by  aroused  the  conscience  of  England  by  his 
government  action  when  the  whole  public  attacks  upon  Lord  Beaconsfield's  government 
welfare  is  involved.  for  its  complacent  attitude  toward  Turkey 

It  was  characteristic  of  Mr.  Stead  that  he  in  the  matter  of  the  Bulgarian  atrocities, 
should  have  gloried  in  a  solution  that  to  his  Great  leaders  in  church  and  state  rallied 
mind  meant  much  for  the  improvement  of  about  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  no  one  wrote  on 
general  conditions.  For  forty  years  as  a  behalf  of  the  persecuted  Bulgarian  Chris- 
journalist  and  reformer  he  had  been  working  tians  more  earnestly  and  brilliantly  than  W. 
with  pen  and  voice  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  T.  Stead.  His  work  brought  him  recognition, 
British  democracy.  And  he  had  toiled  with  a  and  he  was  regarded  as  a  man  with  a  future, 
completeness  of  faith  and  a  single-minded  His  association  with  the  leaders  in  this  work 
intensity  of  conviction  that  made  him  even  that  supported  Russia  in  her  campaign  against 
more  the  prophet  and  the  preacher  of  right-  Turkey,  and  that  brought  Mr.  Gladstone 
eousness  than  the  great  journalist.  Yet  no  back  into  power,  led  to  his  removal  to  London, 
man  of  his  time  had  a  better  knowledge  of  In  1880  Mr.  John  Morley,  now  Lord  Mor- 
the  art  and  method  of  journalism,  and  in  the  ley,  became  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
use  of  the  press  as  the  organ  of  modern  demo-  and  Mr.  Stead  was  invited  to  become  his 
cratic  opinion  he  was  almost,  if  not  quite,  assistant  editor.  Mr.  Morley,  after  two 
unequaled.  or  three  years,  went  into  Parliament  and  gave 

]Mr.  Stead  had  begun  his  journalistic  career  up  the  editorship,  ]\Ir.  Stead  being  appointed 
while  still  very  young.  His  father  was  a  to  succeed  him.  Whereupon  great  things 
Congregationalist  minister  in  the  north  of  happened  in  London  journalism.  Mr.  Stead 
England,  and  the  family  income  was  too  put  amazing  energy  and  fertility  of  resource 
small  to  give  the  promising  son  a  university  into  his  editorial  work,  and  surrounded  him- 
education.  But  his  father  was  able  to  give  self  with  young  men  of  talent  and  brilliancy 
him  something  far  better,  for  he  inspired  his  who  helped  him  make  the  paper  the  most 
boy  with  great  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  alert  and  the  most  interesting  in  England, 
ideals.  A  more  eager  mentality  than  that  while  also  leading  its  contemporaries  in 
of  young  Stead  could  not  have  been  found  in  intellectual  and  literary  qualities.    It  was  in 
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those  days  that  Mr.  Stead's  sensational  but 
well-informed  work  achieved  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  British  navy.  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  led  in  every  field  of  moral,  social,  and 
political  progress.  It  was  the  apostle  of 
friendship  rather  than  enmity  between  Eng- 
land and  Russia.  Its  daring  exposure  of 
conditions  under  which  young  girls  were 
forced  into  "white  slavery"  led  to  the  enact- 
ment of  better  laws  and  to  permanent  social 
reforms,  although  Mr.  Stead  went  to  jail 
for  three  months  on  a  technical  charge  re- 
sulting from  methods  used  by  his  assistants 
to  obtain  evidence. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Stead  had  established 
interviewing  as  a  feature  of  London  journal- 
ism, and  he  was  the  most  remarkable  inter- 
viewer yet  produced  by  the  modern  news- 
paper. His  interest  was  so  intense,  his 
intelligence  so  alert,  and  his  memory  so 
remarkable,  that  he  could  transmute  a  con- 
versation in  which  no  notes  were  taken  into 
an  extended  report  of  almost  flawless  accu- 
racy. As  an  illustration  of  his  methods  at 
that  time  a  personal  incident  may  be  related. 
The  present  writer,  then  a  young  Western 
editor,  had  been  spending  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  1888  in  England,  where  his  op- 
portunities for  observation  and  study  had 
been  due  in  large  part  to  the  friendship  of 
Mr.  Bryce — then  in  Parliament  and  now 
:ambassador  at  Washington — and  the  late 
Sir  Percy  Bunting,  editor  of  the  Contemporary 
Review.  Mr.  Bryce  and  Mr.  Bunting  had 
repeatedly  advised  the  young  American  that 
he  must  know  Mr.  Stead  as  the  most  active 
and  potent  personality  in  English  journalism, 
even  though,  in  their  opinion,  rather  self- 
willed  and  prone  at  times  to  kick  over  the 
traces  of  the  Liberal  party,  of  which  they 
were  prominent  members.  An  introduction 
to  Mr.  Stead  lead  to  an  immediate  invitation 
to  spend  the  night  with  him  in  his  suburban 
home  at  Wimbledon.  The  first  imj)ression 
made  by  the  Fall  Mall  editor  was  that  of  an 
astonishing  vitality  and  energy.  Though 
like  a  whirlwind  in  getting  the  last  forms  of 
his  afternoon  j)aper  to  press,  he  was  effective 
and  methodical  in  spite  of  the  rapidity  of 
his  mental  and  physical  movements. 

Arriving  at  Wimbledon  in  the  autumn  twi- 
light, Mr.  Stead  sprang  into  a  swing  suspended 
from  the  branch  of  a  great  tree  behind  the 
house,  and  swung  himself  violently  back  and 
forth  till  he  had  somewhat  satisfied  his  need 
of  exercise  and  fresh  air.  After  dinner  he  led 
the  visitor  into  a  narration  of  what  had  seemed 
novel  and  important  to  an  American  familiar 
with  the^i)roblems  of  American  cities  in  the 
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new  undertakings  that  were  transforming 
Glasgow.  A  great  deal  had  been  going  on  in 
Glasgow  with  which  the  rest  of  the  world 
has  now  for  twenty  years  been  catching  up. 
But  at  that  time  nobody  had  studied  it  or 
written  anything  about  it.  And  the  American 
editor  had  spent  a  number  of  weeks  in  a  very 
minute  study  of  the  great  Scotch  town. 

Two  or  three  days  later  a  package  of  proofs 
came  in  the  mail  to  the  American's  London 
lodgings.  Mr.  Stead  had  cast  the  conversa- 
tion into  the  form  of  an  interview  on  the 
social  reforms  of  the  municipality  of  Glasgow, 
which  was  so  complete  and  accurate  that 
only  a  few  corrections  were  needed.  It  was 
so  long  that  it  was  broken  into  two  parts  and 
appeared  in  successi\'e  numbers  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

Although  editor-in-chief  of  the  paper,  Mr. 
Stead  gave  his  own  personal  touch  to  any 
and  every  part.  He  could  make  brilliant 
copy  more  rapidly,  perhaps,  than  anyone  else, 
— certainly  than  anyone  else  in  England. 
He  would  brook  no  interference  from  the 
owners  of  the  paper,  and  on  that  account  he 
gave  up  the  editorship  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1890.  He  had  already  formed  the 
conception  of  the  Revirw  of  Revincs,  and 
brought  it  out  at  once  as  an  illustrated 
monthly  having  its  own  opinions  but  also  re- 
viewing the  world's  more  significant  discus- 
sions and  presenting  a  resume  of  the  more 
important  steps  in  the  making  of  contempo- 
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rary  history.    It  was  a  successful  periodical  expound  his  views  he  could  not  decline  what 

from  the  beginning,  and  Mr.  Stead  continued  seemed  to  him  a  call  of  duty  and  an  opportu- 

to  edit  it  until  his  death.       On  the  very  day  nity  for  usefulness. 

of  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic  his  pen  was  busily  He  spoke,  not  once,  but  many  times.  Chi- 
engaged,  and  he  was  presumably  writing  an  cago  was  to  him  a  new  and  astounding 
article  to  be  mailed  back  for  the  next  number  phenomenon.  In  studying  the  conditions 
of  the  Review  on  his  arrival  in  New  York.  that  needed  reform,  he  was  perhaps  over- 
It  was  upon  Mr.  Stead's  suggestion,  and  impressed,  as  a  stranger  must  needs  be,  by 
with  his  help,  that  the  American  Review  novelty  and  contrast.  He  did  not  quite 
OF  Reviews  was  founded  by  its  present  understand  the  wholesome  forces  that  were 
editor  in  the  following  year, — namely,  early  dominant  after  all  in  American  life;  at  any 
in  1 89 1.  Although  wholly  independent  of  rate,  he  preferred  to  hold  up  to  American 
each  other  in  editorship  and  control,  and  communities  a  picture  of  their  worst  short- 
quite  different  in  method  and  appearance,  comings.  If  he  did  not  quite  understand 
there  has  been  close  and  unbroken  coopera-  Chicago,  it  is  true  in  like  manner  that  Chicago 
tion  between  Mr.  Stead's  English  Review  and  did  not  quite  understand  him.  He  wrote  a 
its  American  namesake.  A  great  number  book,  which  he  called  "If  Christ  Came  to 
of  invaluable  articles  from  his  pen  have  ap-  Chicago."  Many  good  and  sensitive  Amer- 
peared  from  time  to  time  in  this  magazine,  icans  felt  that  this  scathing  exposure  of  vice 
written  especially  to  inform  American  readers  and  crime  lacked  balance  and  proportion, 
about  English  or  European  personages  and  Mr.  Stead,  of  course,  would  not  for  a  moment 
affairs.  have  denied  that  an  American  might  have 
Mr.  Stead  had  never  crossed  the  Atlantic  gone  at  that  time  to  London  or  Liverpool 
until,  in  the  autumn  of  1893,  he  accepted  an  and  found  conditions  of  misery,  poverty, 
urgent  invitation  from  his  American  col-  brutality,  sin,  and  crime  far  worse  that  those 
league  to  come  as  his  guest  and  see  the  great  existing  in  Chicago.  Generally  speaking,  it 
exposition  at  Chicago  in  its  closing  days,  seems  better  for  the  visitor  to  fight  evil  in 
Mr.  Stead  at  that  time  had  been  trying  to  his  own  country,  where  he  is  responsible, 
start  a  daily  newspaper  in  London,  which  he  than  to  expose  it  in  another  country  at  the 
had  been  obliged  to  discontinue  through  lack  very  moment  of  his  first  landing  upon  its 
of  necessary  financial  support.     This  failure  shores. 

was  a  great  disappointment  to  him,  and  the  But  Mr.  Stead  did  the  thing  that  he  saw 

moment  was  one  of  fatigue  and  depression  fit  to  do.      He  was  a  genius,  a  moral  enthu- 

such  as  he  had  never  experienced  before.    It  siast,  and  a  law  unto  himself.    He  had  made 

is  only  when  this  is  understood  that  the  cir-  his  exposure  of  vice  in  London  ten  years 

cumstances  of  his  visit   to  Chicago  can   be  before,  upon  his  own  sensational  plan,  and  he 

fully  appreciated.     His  fatigue  was  so  great  had  shocked  many  good  people,  but  had  ac- 

that  he  had  given  a  promise  not  to  speak  complished  valuable  results.     The  Chicago 

in  public  during  his  entire  visit.  visit   caused   him   to   be   misunderstood   in 

But  he  had  recently  started  in  England  America;    and  it  certainly  diminished  for  a 

a    so-called    "civic    federation"    movement,  number   of   years    the    influence   which   his 

which  had  been  productive  of  immediately  valuable  political  and  social  articles  might 

useful  results  in  a  number  of  English  cities  otherwise  have  gained.     Yet  the  great  Na- 

and  towns,  where  he  had  succeeded  in  bring-  tional  Civic  Federation  grew  out  of  his  sug- 

ing  about  a  sort  of  informal  union  of  all  kinds  gestions. 

of  societies  and  forces  that  were  working  for  From  the   psychological   standpoint,   and 

the  betterment  of  the  community,  so  that  quite  apart  from  moral   considerations,  the 

their  efforts  might  be  mutually  helpful.    This  intensity  of   Mr.   Stead's    Chicago    crusade 

idea  had  been  taken  up  in  the  American  was  due  to  reaction  from  the  failure  of  his 

Review    of    Reviews    from    Mr.    Stead's  daily  paper,  into  which  he  had  thrown  him- 

English  work,  and  the  result  had  been  the  self  for  a  number  of  weeks  with  an  almost 

beginnings  of  similar  organizations  in  a  num-  superhuman  effort  to  achieve  success  by  sheer 

ber  of  American  towns.     The  plan  had  ap-  brilliancy    and    personal    power.      He    had 

pealed  strongly  to  many  people  in  Chicago  started  the  paper  on  faith.    He  had  informed 

who  were  anxious  to  have  the  exposition  year  the  Lord  that  if  He  wished  the  daily  paper  to 

followed  by  a  well-considered  and  perma-  be  a  success  He  would  have  to  see  that  it  ob- 

nent  program  for  social  and  moral  progress,  tained  either  a  divinely  appointed  financial 

Mr.  Stead  was  recognized  as  the  apostle  of  backer,  or  else — and  preferably — so  large  a 

such  movements,  and  when  called  upon  to  public  support  that  it  would  need  no  capital. 
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It  was  a  splendid  act  of  faith,  and  it  ought  to 
have  succeeded.  Mr.  Stead's  attitude  to- 
ward the  Lord  in  this  matter  was  very  much 
like  that  of  Senator  Jonathan  Bourne's  atti- 
tude toward  the  people  of  Oregon.  Mr. 
Stead's  paper  more  than  swallowed  up  in  a 
few  days  the  profits  of  the  successful  Review 
of  Reviews,  and  failed;  although  the  people 
of  London  ought  to  have  had  vision  enough 
and  generosity  enough  to  have  tided  it  over 
and  made  it  all  that  it  might  readily  have 
become,  a  very  great  and  brilliant  success. 

A  prophet  is  sometimes  without  honor,  for 
the  moment.  Yet  great  progressives  are 
also  optimists  by  nature,  and  they  recover 
their  faith  both  in  the  Lord  and  in  their  fel- 
low men.  Mr.  Stead,  during  the  Chicago 
episode  in  1893,  felt  that  he  did  not  want  to 
go  back  to  England  at  all.  It  took  some  firm 
arguing  to  show  him  that  London  must  re- 
main the  only  possible  center  for  his  activi- 
ties and  his  worldwide  interests  and  influence. 
He  could  not  have  adapted  himself  in  detail 
to  the  institutions  of  any  country  but  his 
own,  although  so  ready  were  his  sympathies 
and  so  large  was  his  grasp  that  he  could  com- 
prehend the  principles  and  the  spirit  of  na- 
tional life  in  all  countries.  He  had  begun  with 
a  great  gospel  of  the  mission  of  the  English- 
speaking  world.  He  was  a  tremendous  Im- 
perialist. It  was  his  expression  of  the  mean- 
ing of  England,  and  the  influence  of  Anglo- 
American  ideas,  that  had  created  in  Cecil 
Rhodes  the  ambition  to  paint  with  British 
red  as  much  as  possible  of  the  map  of  Africa. 

So  strongly  committed  had  Mr.  Stead  been 
to  the  ideals  of  British  rule  in  Africa,  as  else- 
where in  the  world,  that  many  of  his  friends 
could  never  understand  why,  in  later  years, 
he  opposed  so  intensely  the  objects  of  the 
Jameson  raid  and  the  subsequent  war,  that 
resulted  in  the  conquering  and  absorption 
of  the  two  little  Boer  republics.  Mr.  Stead 
would  have  been  delighted  with  a  voluntary 
federation  of  the  diflferent  political  entities 
of  South  Africa  under  the  egis  of  the  British 
flag.  But  he  felt  that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  as 
colonial  minister,  had  dealt  unfairly  with  the 
Boers,  and  that  the  war  was  the  result  of  a 
conspiracy  in  which  the,  business  affairs  of 
the  Chartered  South  African  Company  had 
been  discreditably  involved.  His  passion 
for  justice  was  greater  than  his  zeal  for  the 
British  Empire.  By  a  singular  coincidence, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  had  sent  Alfred  Milner, 
now  Lord  Milner,  to  be  governor-general  and 
British  representative  in  Cape  Colony,  and 
Milner  had  been  one  of  Mr.  Stead's  editorial 
assistants  in  the  early  days  of  the  Pall  Mall 


MR.  STEAD    ON    \-ACATION    AT    HAVLING    ISLAND 

(Mr.  Stead  had  a  number  of  years  aRo  acquired  a  summer 
home,  which  he  called  Ilolly  Bush,  on  the  south  coast  of  Eng- 
land, at  HaylinK  Island,  where  with  his  family  he  threw 
himself  with  great  zest  into  out-of-<ioor  recreations,  and 
where,  also,  he  did  much  of  his  writing.) 

Gazette.  His  attitude  as  a  pro-Boer  cost  him 
manv  friendshii>s  and  a  considerable  part 
of  his  popular  support.     Yet  he  hammered 
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away  with  the  same  brilliancy  and  power 
that  he  had  shown  when  opposing  the  Dis- 
raeli government  and  defending  the  Bul- 
garians in  1875.  The  enmities  of  that  period 
are  now  forgotten,  and  the  men  whom  he 
criticized  have,  in  these  last  weeks,  paid  trib- 
ute to  his  sincerity  and  patriotism. 

Mr.  Stead's  last  visit  to  the  United  States 
was  in  1907,  when  he  participated  in  the 
meetings  of  the  Peace  Congress.  Nobody  in 
these  recent  years  had  been  more  active  and 
zealous  than  he  for  the  cause  of  international 
harmony.  He  had  written  constantly  upon 
various  phases  of  this  great  question,  and  had 
for  a  time  published  a  special  periodical  which 
he  called  War  Against  War.  He  had  felt 
strongly  that  the  action  of  Italy  in  attempt- 
ing to  seize  Tripoli  had  been  wholly  unjusti- 
fied; and  he  had  been  the  leader  in  the  at- 
tempts of  the  peace  societies  to  secure  a 
reference  of  the  questions  at  issue  to  the 
Hague  Tribunal. 

His  interest  in  this  matter  had  led  to  his 
being  invited  by  the  Turkish  Government 
to  come  to  Constantinople  and  aid  in  getting 
the  Turkish -cause  presented  for  international 
arbitration.  The  last  interview  between  Mr. 
Stead  and  the  present  wTiter  was  in  Paris, 
one  day  last  October,  Mr.  Stead  leaving  that 
same  evening  by  the  Oriental  Express  for  the 
Turkish  capital.  His  energy  and  enthusiasm 
were  as  great  as  they  had  been  in  the  '8o's, 
when  he  was  working  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  British  navy  and  a  good  understanding 


with  Russia.  His  visit  at  Constantinople 
was  intensely  interesting.  He  was  even 
invited  to  speak  on  international  peace  in  the 
great  mosque  of  San  Sophia, — an  opportunity 
which  his  sense  of  courtesy  toward  Moham- 
medan feelings  led  him  to  decline. 

He  had  been  for  a  number  of  years  past 
an  earnest  worker  for  a  good  understanding 
between  England  and  Germany,  and  he  had 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  a  large  body 
of  German  editors  to  visit  England.  Yet  he 
had  never  ceased  to  believe  that  until  world 
conditions  are  much  better  than  they  are 
it  would  be  necessary  for  England  to  main- 
tain her  naval  supremacy.  He  was,  moreover 
a  firm  believer  in  the  wisdom  of  maintaining 
the  navy  of  the  United  States  as  an  agency 
of  peace  and  a  beneficent  factor  in  the  har- 
mony and  progress  of  the  whole  Western 
Hemisohere. 

In  private  life  Mr.  Stead  was  always  a  man 
of  the  utmost  simplicity.  He  was  generous 
to  everyone  who  seemed  to  be  in  distress, 
and  his  kindness  was  lavished  in  particular 
upon  those  who  deserved  it  so  little  that 
nobody  else  would  help  them.  For,  as  he 
always  reasoned,  deserving  cases  could  usu- 
ally find  help  and  relief,  while  the  really 
needy  were  the  others.  He  was  like  an  elder 
brother  to  his  sons  and  daughters,  and  a  de- 
lightful companion  and  loyal  friend  to  those 
who  had  come  into  the  circle  of  his  life.  He 
had  always  been  a  believer  in  extending  to 
women  every  legal  and  political  responsibility, 
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as  well  as  every  right,  that  had  been  granted 
to  men. 

His  great  interest  in  psychic  research  and 
"occultism,"  so  called,  is  well  known.  Many 
of  his  friends  had  deplored  his  activities  as  a 
spiritualist,  and  doubtless  in  certain  circles 
his  influence  was  diminished  by  his  editing, 
for  some  years,  a  periodical  called  Border- 
land and  his  publishing  Avhat  he  regarded  as 
communications  from  the  spirit  world.  As 
for  those  of  us  who  have  not  given  much 
study  to  these  matters,  and  who  are  not  in- 
fluenced by  the  things  which  brought  abso- 
lute conviction  to  Mr.  Stead's  mind,  it  is  at 
least  permissible  to  be  tolerant  and  to  admit 
that  some  of  our  fellow  men  may  be  gifted 
with  natures  more  sensitive  than  ours  and 


more  perfectly  attuned  to  things  not  of  this 
world.'  '^ ''',  ■•'-H'':.    ■ 

Besides  his  incessant  .contributions  to  the 
daily  press  and  to  periodicals,  Mr.  Stead 
wrote  a  very  large  number  of  books  and  bro- 
chures. While  most  of  these  were  journalistic 
in  their  method,  they  were  of  extraordinary 
influence  and  power  and  of  lucid  and  brilliant 
style.  Three  of  his  four  sons  were  trained  by 
him  in  practical  journalism  and  the  business 
of  publishing.  The  eldest  of  these,  his  name- 
sake, died  several  years  ago.  The  other  two, 
Alfred  and  Henry,  will  continue  to  carry  on 
the  Review  of  Revieivs  and  the  business  of 
Stead's  Publishing  House.  Besides  three 
sons,  there  survive  Mrs.  Stead  and  two 
daughters. 
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IN  the  current  number  of  the  London 
Review  of  Reviews  there  appear  many 
tributes  to  Mr.  Stead  from  his  former  col- 
leagues and  other  associates.  A  biographical 
sketch  which  was  published  in  the  London 
Times  immediately  after  the  news  of  the 
Titanic  disaster,  is  well-informed  and  sym- 
pathetic. In  his  concluding  comment  on 
Mr.  Stead's  influence  as  a  journalist  the  writer 
of  this  says: 


The  influence  of  \V.  T.  Stead  on  daily  journalism 
in  England  was  great.  He  struck  the  personal 
note.  He  acclimatized  the  "interview."  He 
developed  the  "crossheads."  He  extended  the 
scope  of  the  special  article  and  the  signed  con- 
tribution. He  introduced  pictorial  illustration. 
All  these  were  the  outward  signs  of  the  current  of 
fresh  vigor  and  greater  vi\idness  of  presentment 
which  were  an  expression  of  his  personality.  His 
taste  was  not  impeccable;  but  he  had  at  command  a 
wealth  of  allusion,  and  he  was  a  master  of  nervous 
vivid  language.  He  had  a  most  ingenious  and 
fertile  mind;  he  was  a  subtle  dialectician;  and  his 
copiousness  was  jirodigious.  He  was  accessilile 
to  all  comers,  though  a  notice  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs  used  t(j  run,  "As  callers  are  many  and  time 
is  short,  the  former  are  asked  to  economize  the 
latter."  His  correspondence  was  enormous  and 
he  kept  all  his  letters.  He  did  not  write  shorthand 
— ^an  idle  feat  in  one  possessed  of  an  unusualh 
retentive  memory.  He  was  belo\-ed  by  all  who 
worked  with  him,  for  he  was  always  helpful  and 
indulgent  and  his  flow  of  good  sjiirits  was  unfailing. 
His  conversation  was  apt  to  be  monologue,  but 
he  was  a  i)rilliant  and  most  entertaining  talker — 
full  or  vivacity,  spontaneit>',  and  picturesciue 
phrasing.  He  was  frankly  egotistical;  but  he  had 
a  keen  sense  of  fun,  he  enjoyed  nothing  more  than 
a  laugh  at  himself,  and  those  who  knew  the  man 


at  closest  quarters  like<l  him  best.  His  generosity 
was  unbounded,  and  his  death  will  be  mourned 
by  a  large  number  of  persons  of  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions whom  he  had  befriended,  encouraged,  and 
stimulated. 

Of  peculiar  interest  are  the  reminiscences 
of  Lord  Milner  who  was  closely  associated 
with  Mr.  Stead  on  the  Pall  Mall  Gazelle  in 
the  early  eighties.  Looking  back  over  the 
thirty  years  that  have  elapsed  Lord  Milner 
aflfirms  his  belief  that  no  newspaper  in  any 
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MR.    STEAU,   WITH  OLIVER  CROMWELL  S    PISTOL  AND 
A  STATUE  OF  GENERAL  GORDON 

country  has  ever  exercised  so  much  influence 
upon  public  aft'airs  as  the  Pall  Mall  did 
during  the  first  years  of  Mr.  Stead's  editor- 
ship. This,  he  says,  was  entirely  due  to  the 
force  of  his  personality.  Speaking  of  the 
editorial  conferences  and  discussions  that 
took  place  in  the  Pall  Mall  office  in  those 
days  Lord  Milner  says: 

The  real  truth  was  that  he  loved  to  develop  his 
ideas  dialectically,  in  discussion  with  someone  per- 
sonally congenial  to  him,  but  whose  habit  of  mind 
was  as  dissimilar  as  possible  to  his  own.  How  well 
I  remember  these  daily  conflicts.  They  were 
among  the  most  vivid  experiences  of  my  life.  It 
is  impossible  to  give  any  idea  of  the  force,  the 
copiousness,  the  dexterity,  the  intellectual  nim- 
bleness,  the  range  of  readily  available  knowledge, 
the  aptness  of  illustration,  with  which  he  would 
defend  even  the  most  extravagant  and  paradoxical 
proposition.  His  instinct  led  him  to  provoke 
criticism,  for  it  was  only  in  reply  to  criticism  that 
he  could  bring  all  his  own  forces  into  the  field,  and 
certainly  no  man  less  resented  criticism  or  took  a 


more  keen  delight  in  argumentative  encounter. 
He  would  go  on  debating,  with  the  printers  scream- 
ing for  "copy,"  till  he  sometimes  left  himself  less 
than  half  an  hour  to  write  or  dictate  a  leading 
article;  then  he  would  dash  it  off  at  top-speed,  and 
embody  in  it,  with  astonishing  facility,  the  whole 
gist  and  essence  of  the  preceding  discussion. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  in  life  to  be  brought 
into  contact  with  an  exceptional  number  of  men 
of  great  and  diverse  ability.  Among  them  all  I 
cannot  recall  one  who  was  anything  like  his  equal 
in  vitality.  It  is  quite  superfluous  to  dwell  on  his 
gifts  as  a  writer;  but  his  conversation  was  far  more 
brilliant  and  stimulating  than  the  best  of  his 
writing.  I  don't  suppose  any  editor  was  ever  so 
beloved  by  his  staff,  from  the  first  lieutenant  down 
to  the  office-boy.  It  was  such  fun  to  work  with 
him.  The  tremendous  "drive,"  the  endless  sur- 
prises, the  red-hot  pace  at  which  everything  was 
carried  on,  were  rendered  not  onl}-  tolerable  but 
delightful  by  his  never-failing  geniality  and  by 
that  glorious  gift  of  humor,  not  always  apparent 
in  his  writing,  which  made  him  so  fascinating  a 
companion.  His  sympathy,  his  generosity,  his 
kindliness  were  lavished  on  all  who  came  within 
his  reach. 

Lord  Esher  contributes  a  fund  of  recollec- 
tions not  only  of  his  own  relations  with  Mr. 
Stead,  but  of  pithy  remarks  that  were  made 
at  various  times  by  other  notable  English- 
men concerning  the  great  journalist's  striking 
characteristics: 

His  influence  upon  public  affairs  was  not  spas- 
modic. It  never  relaxed.  Although  he  ran  up 
many  blind  alleys,  he  wonderfully  sustained 
through  life  his  onward  march.  It  is  a  curious  and 
humiliating  reflection  that  such  a  man,  so  dis- 
interested and  so  patriotic,  could  for  forty  years 
ardently  promote  everything  that  is  noblest  and 
best  in  the  life  of  his  country  without  receiving 
any  public  mark  or  recognition  of  his  national  and 
imperial  work.  He  died  poor  and  unrewarded. 
Yet  he  was  rich  in  the  esteem  of  many  noble 
minds,  and  honored  by  the  confidence  of  the  great- 
est among  his  contemporaries.  I  once  said  to 
General  Gordon,  "You  appear  to  me  always  walk- 
ing with  God."  He  replied,  "Some  of  us  do. 
Look  at  Stead." 

Captain  Fisher  of  the  Excellent  thirty  years  ago 
called  him  the  missionary,  fearless  even  when 
alone,  believing  in  his  God — the  God  of  Truth — a 
man  of  big  heart  and  great  emotions;  an  exploder 
of  "gas-bags,"  and  the  terror  of  liars. 

Lord  Fisher,  since  his  death,  has  written  of  him, 
"Old  Stead  only  feared  God.  He  feared  no  one 
else.  He  told  me,  when  I  was  at  the  Admiralty, 
to  remember  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  he  never  needed 
to  be  told.  He  was  humble-minded  from  his 
mother's  womb." 

In  the  early  days  of  their  friendship  Rhodes  said 
to  me,  speaking  of  Stead,  "He  is  the  greatest 
patriot  I  know;  England  is  his  home,  and  every 
foot  of  ground  over  which  the  British  flag  flies  is 
his  native  land." 

No  man  in  our  time  had  talked  with  so  many 
people,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  No  man 
was  ever  more  trusted  by  those  with  whom  he 
talked,  and  no  man  was  more  deserving  of  con- 
fidence. He  was  highly  tested,  when  his  profes- 
sion is  considered,  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
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secret  things  is  appreciated.  The  test  never  His  end,  like  his  life,  was  grandiose,  heroic.  The 
failed.  For  some  reason  difficult  to  explain  men  tidings,  at  once  mournful  and  soul-stirring,  when 
and  women  spoke  to  him  with  unusual  freedom  flashed  across  the  wires,  evoked  a  heartfelt  re- 
from  reserve.  Yet  even  the  secrets  of  his  enemies  sponse  from  one  end  of  Russia  to  the  other.  Mem- 
were  safe.  bcrs  of  all  parties,  of  all  classes,  of  all  creeds  and 

nationalities,  commemorated  Stead  with  gratitude 

Said   Earl    Grey,    speaking   at   the   Press  and  pride. 

Fund  dinner:  ?"e      '" 

is  the  term  applied  to  hmi  by  another,  and      the 

Although   often    profoundly   differing   from    his  genuine  friend  of  Russia"  by  all.     In  the  remotest 

views,  I  have  always  regarded  with  affection  and  towns  his  name  is  familiar.     In  parts  of  Finland 

esteem  his  chivalrous  and  Quixotic  character,  and  it  is  a  household  word.     It  will  live  in  the  world's 

have    admired    him,    certainly    during    the    early  history, 
eighties,  as  the  first 


\  pride.     "The  prince  of  European  journalists," 
publicist  calls  him;  "the  soul  of  social  reforrn" 


o  f  journalists.  I 
remember  how,  in 
the  early  eighties, 
he  forced  by  his 
articles  entitled 
"The  Truth  of  the 
Navy,  by  One  Who 
Knows,"  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, the  most 
powerful  minister 
of  our  time,  to 
spend  most  grudg- 
ingly an  additional 
£6,000,000  on  the 
strengtheningof  our 
navy  I  remember 
how  he  forced  the 
same  reluctant 
minister  to  send 
out  Gordon  to 
Khartoum,  and  I 
never  shall  forget 
his  heroic  exertions 
to  secure  the  ex- 
pedition of  a  relief 
coliimn  to  Gordon's 
assistance  at  a  time 
when  there  was 
good  reason  to  be- 
lieve it  would  have 
been  successful.  I 
remember  how  he 
again  practically 
single-handed  liter- 
ally forced  upon  the 
statute  book  the 
Criminal  Law 
Amendment  Act. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Dil- 


A  GARDEN  PARTY  AT  CAMBRIDGE  HOUSE,  WIMBLEDON 
(Mr.  Stead  in  argument  with  Herbert  Burrows  and  another  guest) 


Mr.  J.  L.  Gar- 
vin admiratly 
sums  up  Mr. 
Stead's  service 
to  journalism  in 
this  paragraph: 

It  was  in  sheer 
vitality  and  vitaliz- 
ing power  that  he 
excelled.  As  a  Jiv- 
ing and  energizing 
personal  force,  giv- 
ing vivid  being  to 
the  paper  stuff  that 
may  so  easily  be- 
come waste,  dead 
matter,  and  into 
which  no  man  can 
put  more  than  he 
can  take  out  of 
himself,  I  doubt 
whether  he  evei-^had 
an  equal  in  journal- 
ism. More  than 
anyone  else  he  re- 
alized that  though 
it  works  with  words, 
it  is  a  matter  of 
action,  not  merely  a 
chorus  to  contemp- 
orary life  expressing 
the  comments  of 
passi\e  witnesses. 
Stead  was  splen- 
didly the  journalist 
as  a  man  of  action 
holding  his  own 
with^men  of  action, 
from  the  top  down 


Ion,  whose  lot  it  was  to  appear  frequently  in  in  all  the  other  spheres.     He  was  the  only  journalist 

the  role  of  antagonist  to  Mr.  Stead,  in  the  ^^°  ^^^  b^^"  ^"^  international  figure  in  his  own 

.-iir.^,,^^;^ ^t    -D        •              1-i.-               1         ^1  •  right  apart  from  anv  particular   newspaper.     He 

discussion   of   Russian   politics,   makes   this  ,^^3  ^^^  o„,y  ^  ^^^  ^V  genius;  he  was  possessed 

generous  comment:  by  ideas  as  only  a  man  of  strong  genius  can  be. 

That  was  his  hindrance  in  several  ways,  but  it  was 

All  great  abuses  kindled  a  volcanic  fire  in  the  that  which  made  him. 

heart  of  Mr.  Stead,  and  all  great  reform  schemes  ■     „ 

t'fnnrl^'^'^ti'"''     ^^  T^'f"^^^  ""'Tx.  ^""lu  '^'''''\  ^A  Othcr   of   Mr.    Stcad's   brilliant   qualities 

suppress  the  one  or  to  further  the  other.     And  ,.                     ,         -x    a    \        Af        T      A 

once  he  set  out  upon  a  chivalrous  campaign  of  this  "^^    '^''^    editor    are    aescribea    by    Mr.    J.    A. 

kind,  he  idealized  every  thing  and  every  person  Spender,  a  friend  of  many  years'  standing: 
capable  of  advancing  the  cause. 

He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  precision  and 

Dr.  Dillon,  who  knows  his  Russia  as  few  grasp  of  detail.     Hardly  ever  have  I  known  him 

living    Englishmen    know   it,    tells    how    the  ''■'■°"S  about  a  fact,  and   his  power  of  reducing 

i-iox„c-   ^f  A4^       Ci       i»     J      iU                      •       1    •  masses  of  detail  to  Iirief  and  lucid  statements  was 

nevvs  of  Mr.   Stead  s  death  was  received  in  uncqualed.     Give  him  the  biggest  Bhie-Book.  and 

that  partpf  the  world:  he   would  have  the  heart  out  of  it  in  half  an  hour 
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unconventional,  accomplished,  his  mind  a  foun- 
tain ever  fresh  and  full  of  original  ideas,  his 
resources  apparently  exhaustless,  and  his  energy 
without  bounds.  To  me  he  was  as  a  prophet  who 
had  come  straight  out  of  the  Old  Testament  into 
our  modern  storm-swept  life.  I  recognize  his 
primacy  among  the  editors  of  the  eighties  and 
nineties  of  the  last  century;  but  for  him  the  jjress 
was  a  sword  to  cut  down  the  foes  of  righteous- 
ness, a  platform  from  which  to  hearten  and  in- 
spire the  armies  of  the  Lord,  a  pulpit  from  which 
to  ])reach  his  crusades,  a  desk  at  which  he  could 
ex[)ound  his  policy  for  making  a  new  heaven  and 
a  new  earth.  He  was  a  man  with  a  mission,  and 
journalism  was  the  organ  through  which  he 
wrought  at  it.  He  wrote  to  get  things  done — done, 
and  not  merely  talked  about. 


MR.   AND  MRS.   W.  T.  STEAD 
(Taken  during  their  honeymoon) 

and  a  luminous  summary,  omitting  nothing  of 
any  importance,  going  to  press  within  an  hour. 
His  articles  were  like  the  hewing  of  a  straight  path 
through  a  tangled  forest.  There  might  be  woorls 
and  bogs  to  right  and  left,  but  he  troubled  noth- 
ing about  them,  so  long  as  his  own  path  was  clear. 
His  talk  made  much  more  allowance  than  his 
writing  for  the  complexity  of  things,  and  there  was 
no  better  critic  in  London  of  other  people's  views. 
Pose  a  question,  and  he  would  talk  it  out  from  a 
dozen  points  of  view  with  the  keenest  sense  of  its 
complications. 

The  following  paragraph  from  Dr.  Clif- 
ford's address  at  the  memorial  ser\ice  held 
in  Westminster  Chapel  aptly  expresses  what 
has  been  in  many  minds  when  seeking 
to  epitomize  the  qualities  and  activities 
that  went  to  make  up  this  remarkable  per- 
sonality: 

Many  of  us,  perhaps  most  of  us,  think  of 
^^'ilIiam  T.  Stead  as  a  journalist,  brilliant,  rapid. 


In  similar  vein  is  the  comment  of  H. 
Massingham,  in  the  (Xation)  London: 


W. 


It  is  not  difficult  to  predict  the  place  which  this 
\ital  and  original  personality  will  hold  in  the  his- 
tory of  his  time.  He  will  live  as  the  man  who 
made  of  modern  journalism  in  England  a  powerful 
personal  force.  He  found  it  a  thing  of  conventions 
and  respectabilities,  buried  in  anonymity,  and 
fettered  by  party  ties.  The  newspaper  was  a  col- 
lective "organ  of  opinion."  He  made  it  the  instru- 
ment of  one  intensely  individual  mind.  Stead's 
main  conception  of  an  editor's  duty  was  to  be 
himself.  He  realized  as  no  one  before  him  had 
done,  and  as  few  who  have  come  after  him  have 
dared  to  do,  the  power  which  a  newspaper  gave 
him  to  record  himself  with  headlines  and  bold 
type,  with  recitative  and  chorus,  on  a  pedestal  of 
fact  and  news  once  in  every  four-and-twenty 
hours.  His  temperament  was  that  of  the  great 
pamphleteers.  In  his  boldness  and  versatility,  in 
his  faith  in  the  constructive  power  of  the  pen,  in 
many  of  his  opinions,  even  in  his  championship  of 
women,  he  resembled  Defoe. 

Sir  Henry  Lunn,  who  had  been  an  intimate 
of  Mr.  Stead's  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  gives  in  the  British  Weekly  an 
interesting  account  of  Mr.  Stead's  relations 
to  important  developments  in  British  poli- 
tics. He  gives  an  entertaining  illustration 
of  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Stead  accom- 
plished his  journalistic  feats.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  wished  to  interview  the  King  of 
the  Belgians  on  the  Congo  question.  Mr. 
Stead  himself  told  the  story  as  follows: 

I  wanted  to  see  the  King,  and  I  asked  a  certain 
man  if  he  could  tell  me  'how  to  do  it.  He  said, 
"Do  you  know  So-and-So?  By  approaching 
him  you  might  manage  an  interview  with  So- 
and-So,  who  is  in  the  Belgian  Court."  I  wanted 
to  get  the  thing  done,  so  I  went  to  the  telegraph 
ofiiice  and  telegraphed,  "His  Majesty  the  King 
of  the  Belgians.  I  am  coming  to  see  >our 
Majesty  on  the  Congo  question. — Stead,  Editor 
Pali  Mall  Gazette."  And  within  twenty-four  hours 
I  had  an  interview  with  the  King  in  print  in  the 
columns  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


THE  PARTY  WAS  WILLING  TO  TAKE  HIM   IN    1908 
The  G.  O.  P.  Elephant:  "  Come,  Mr.  President.  I'll  furnish  you  another  free  ride  if  you'll  just  get  aboard  " 

From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis) 

ROOSEVELT  AND  THE  THIRD  TERM 


IN  1900  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  early  in  that 
year  he  had  announced  that  he  would  be  a 
candidate  for  another  term.  His  friends  were 
confident  that  he  would  be  reelected  and 
would  continue  to  make  a  good  record  as 
Governor.  He  had  entered  political  life  at  an 
early  age,  and  had  been  a  sturdy  and  aggres- 
sive figure  in  the  Republican  party,  and 
widely  known  throughout  the  whole  country, 
for  almost  twenty  years.  He  had  fought  for 
reforms  in  the  State  and  city  government  of 
New  York  in  the  '8o's,  and  he  had  served  for 
years  as  chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  board 
at  Washington  when  civil-service  reform  was 
struggling  to  overthrow  the  spoils  system 
that  had  been  entrenched  ever  since  the  days 
of  Jackson. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  friends  were  justified  in 
believing  that  they  could  bring  him  forward 
as  a  strong  Presidential  candidate  in  the  year 
1904.  He  had  never  intrigued  for  any  office 
or  position.  He  had  never  refused  to  take  up 
hard  and  unattractive  tasks  in  government 
and  politics.  Mr.  McKinley's  renomination 
in  1900  was  unopposed.  There  had  been  no 
self-seeking  on  Mr.  McKinley's  part,  and  no 
use  of  patronage  or  power  to  force  himself 
upon  his  party  for  a  second  term.  Condi- 
tions had  arisen,  growing  out  of  the  war  with 
Spain,  that  made  his  renomination  a  logical 
party  act.  Furthermore,  Mr.  McKinley  had 
shown   himself    an   unselfish    and   patriotic 


President,  and  had  devoted  himself  quietly 
and  faithfully  to  the  duties  of  his  ofSce. 

The  great  question  in  the  Philadelphia 
convention  had  to  do  with  the  selection  of  a 
candidate  for  the  second  place.  Contrary  to 
all  his  plans  and  personal  preferences,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  drafted  by  the  convention,  and 
his  sense  of  duty  obliged  him  to  accept.  His 
enemies  at  once  declared  that  his  active  politi- 
cal career  was  at  an  end.  Exactly  the  same 
forces  in  politics  that  are  against  him  now 
were  at  that  time  conspiring  to  keep  him  out 
of  positions  of  real  power.  Before  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley had  served  a  year  in  his  second  term 
he  was  assassinated.  Mr.  Roosevelt  left  all 
the  departments  of  the  Government  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  McKinley's  cabinet,  cooperating 
with  them  harmoniously,  and  carrying  the 
second  McKinley  term  to  its  end  with  great 
dignity  and  with  the  highest  kind  of  execu- 
tive ability. 

In  any  case,  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  have 
been  the  foremost  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  1904.  But  because  the  people  had 
now  tested  him  in  the  office  it  was  not  neces- 
sary that  his  claims  should  be  pushed  in  any 
way  upon  the  party  or  the  country.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  fully  realized  that  a  man  actually 
holding  the  office  of  President  must  give  his 
whole  time  to  the  great  executive  duties  that 
he  has  sworn  to  fulfill  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
It  is  true  that  for  a  time  certain  political 
bosses,  in  league  with  selfish  and  monopolistic 
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business  interests,  tried  to  see  if  it  might  not 
be  possible  to  organize  the  party  machinery 
against  President  Roosevelt's  nomination. 
But  a  single  ray  of  publicity  turned  upon  the 
movement  was  enough  to  destroy  it.  It  can- 
not be  too  emphatically  declared  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  in  1904,  was  renominated  by 
the  overwhelming  demand  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  not  in  the  slightest  degree  by  any 
improper  use  of  the  prestige  or  patronage  of 
the  Presidential  office.  If  there  had  been  a 
national,  direct  Presidential  primary,  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  other  candidate  would  have 
permitted  the  use  of  his  name.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt was  nominated  unanimously  and  by 
acclamation. 

The  Democrats,  dominated  by  the  con- 
servative interests  of  the  East,  nominated 
Judge  Alton  B.  Parker.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  pop- 
ularity gave  him  an  overwhelming  victory. 
Not  only  had  he  diverted  no  part  of  his  time 
and  energy  to  the  securing  of  the  nomination, 
but  he  held  steadily,  and  without  an  hour's 
interruption,  to  the  work  of  his  office  during 
the  entire  period  of  the  campaign,  from  Jime 
till  November.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  cam- 
paign, the  supporters  of  Judge  Parker 
brought  forward  the  rather  amusing  argu- 
ment that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  dangerous  be- 
cause he  had  so  earned  the  confidence  of  the 
people  as  to  have  become  popular. 

The  argument,  in  its  essence,  was  that 
Roosevelt  ought  to  be  defeated  in  1904,  be- 
cause, if  elected,  he  would  serve  the  ]>eople  so 
faithfully  and  well  that  they  would  almost 
certainly  want  to  elect  him  again  in  1908. 
Thus,  if  the  people  should  be  wise  enough  to 
elect  somebody  whom  they  really  did  not  care 
much  for,  they' would  be  the  better  able  to 
resist  the  temptation  of  continuing  to  employ 
the  services  of  a  man  who  served  them  well. 
Undoubtedly  there  were  some  Republicans, 
also,  who  were  a  little  worried  by  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's popularity.  They  had  their  own  ambi- 
tions, and  wanted  a  clear  field  in  1908. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  ignored  this  rather  silly  dis- 
cussion until  Election  Day  came  around, 
when  the  country  was  impressed  by  the  un- 
precedented sweep  of  his  great  victory. 
Then,  on  the  night  of  Election  Day,  Novem- 
ber 8,  he  made  the  following  announcement: 

I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  honor  done  mc  hy  the 
American  people  in  thus  expressing  their  ronficlcnce 
in  what  I  have  done  and  have  tried  to  do.  I 
appreciate  to  the  full  the  solemn  responsibility 
this  confidence  imposes  upon  me,  and  I  shall  do  all 
that  in  my  power  lies  not  to  forfeit  it.  On  the  4th 
of  March  next  I  shall  have  served  three  and  one- 
half  years,  and  this  three  and  one-half  years  consti- 
tutes my  first  term.     The  wise  custom  which  limits 


the  President  to  two  terms  regards  the  substance 
and  not  the  form.  Under  no  circumstances  will  I 
be  a  candidate  for  or  accept  another  nomination. 

The  supporters  of  Mr.  Taft,  in  the  Presi- 
dent's effort  to  force  his  own  renomination, 
have  now  everywhere  declared  that  this  an- 
nouncement of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  was  in  the 
nature  of  an  explicit  pledge  that  he  would 
never,  throughout  the  term  of  his  natural  life, 
allow  himself  to  be  brought  forward  for  the 
Presidency.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  upon  his  own 
part,  declares  that,  while  he  had  not  expected 
or  planned  ever  to  become  a  candidate,  his 
announcement  of  November  8,  1904,  had  sole 
reference  to  the  year  1908.  The  extraor- 
dinary virulence  of  the  attacks  upon  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  both  by  the  newspapers  support- 
ing Taft  and  by  the  President  himself,  in  their 
charges  that  he  is  breaking  a  solemn  pledge, 
would  seem  to  call  for  some  frank  discussion 
in  the  interests  of  the  truth. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Roosevelt  would 
seem  to  have  a  superior  right  to  tell  us  what 
he  himself  meant.  In  the  second  place,  it  is 
worth  while  to  ask  what  was  generally  under- 
stood by  his  statement  at  the  time  when  he 
made  it.  And  in  the  third  place,  it  is  even 
more  important  to  inquire  into  the  reasons 
why  such  a  statement  should  be  made  at  all, 
and  to  get  at  the  fundamental  matters 
involved. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  third  of  these  consid- 
erations. The  Constitution  tells  clearly  who 
are  eligible  for  the  Presidency.  It  leaves  it  to 
the  people,  acting  in  a  certain  way,  to  choose 
whomsoever  they  will  from  among  those  hav- 
ing legal  qualifications.  To  say  that  there  is 
any  "binding  tradition"  as  to  the  number  of 
terms  a  President  should  have  is  palpably 
absurd.  It  has  been  a  custom  not  to  give  the 
President  more  than  two  consecutive  terms. 
It  was  this  "custom"  Mr.  Roosevelt  called 
a    "wise"    one   in   his   statement   of    1904. 
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WHAT  MANY  REPUBLICANS  THOUGHT  DURING  ROOSEVELT'S  SECOND  TERM 
The  Elephant:    "  I  don't  like  the  looks  of  that  fellow,  Theodore.     You'd  better  stay  with  me  till  I  get  past  1908.' 

From  the  Saturday  Globe  (Utica) 


There  is  nothing  binding  about  the  custom, 
and  the  people  have  no  reason  to  be  afraid  of 
themselves.  They  -will  never  elect  to  the 
Presidency  a  man  they  do  not  want.  And  if 
they  •want  a  man  there  is  no  possible  reason 
why  they  should  not  elect  him.  The  chief 
reason  against  consecutive  terms  in  the 
Presidential  office  is  to  be  found  in  the  grow- 
ing power  of  the  Presidency. 

So  great  has  this  power  become  that  the 
selfish  and  unscrupulous  holder  of  the  place 
may  not  only  conspire  to  control  the  nominat- 
ing machinery  of  his  own  party,  but  may  also 
be  a  member  of  the  conspiracy  that  aims  to 
control  the  machinery  of  the  opposing  party, 
for  the  sake  of  putting  up  an  even  weaker 
and  more  objectionable  candidate.  Executive 
tyranny  and  government  by  bureaucracy 
have  lately  become  a  menace  in  this  country. 
The  remedy,  however,  does  not  lie  chiefly  in 
devices  for  preventing  the  people  from  con- 
tinuing the  services  of  a  good  President. 
The  remedy  lies  in  giving  the  people  a  chance 
to  control  nominations  as  well  as  elections. 

There  was  no  need  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  an- 
nouncement in  1904,  for  in  no  case  would  he 
have  abused  the  powers  of  his  office  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  a  renomination.  But  he 
wished  to  make  it  clear,  so  that  nobody  could 
think  otherwise,  that  he  was  proposing  to 
give  undivided  and  impartial  attention  to  the 


duties  of  his  office.  As  this  magazine  stated 
the  case  at  the  time,  "his  decision  under  no 
circumstances  to  be  a  candidate  again  served 
notice  upon  all  men  and  all  interests  that  no 
thought  of  a  political  future  could  enter  into 
his  public  actions  during  the  four  years  and 
four  months  that  would  intervene  between 
Election  Day  and  his  retirement  on  March  4, 
1909."  So  much  for  the  reasons  underlying 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  decision. 

Now,  as  regards  the  way  in  which  the 
country  received  that  decision,  and  the  mean- 
ing attached  to  it  by  the  press,  it  is  worth 
while  to  turn  back  and  search  the  files  of  the 
newspapers.  In  view  of  the  current  tone  of 
alarm  and  warning  in  Harper's  Weekly,  for 
example,  it  is  not  unfair  to  remind  Colonel 
Harvey  that  he  published  the  following  edi- 
torial comment  in  November,  1904: 

President  Roosevelt  will  be  only  fifty-four  years 
old  in  1912.  Suppose  the  Republicans  should  be 
beaten  in  1908,  and  four  years  later  should  implore 
him  to  lead  them  once  more  to  victory,  would,  he 
not  deem  it  his  duty  to  obey  the  summons,  as 
Grant  would  have  done  in  1880,  and  as,  we  cannot 
but  believe,  drover  Cleveland  would  have  done 
this  year?  We  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  popu- 
lar objection  is  not  so  much  to  a  third  term  as  to  a 
third  consecutive  term.  If  the  series  be  broken,  the 
danger  of  federal  patronage  being  used  for  the 
perpetuation  of  personal  power  is  manifestly  elim- 
inated. It  might,  indeed,  be  well  for  the  people 
that  the  occupant  of  the  Chief  Magistracy  for  the 
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second  term  should  know  at  some  future  day — not 
less  than  four  years  after  he  left  the  White  House — ■ 
he  might  be  invited  to  return  thereto,  provided  he 
had  earned  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  fellow 
countrymen. 

The  following  statement  in  the  New  York 
Herald  of  November  lo,  1904,  sent  from  its 
Washington  office,  throws  some  light  upon 
the  political  conditions  existing  at  the  time: 
/ 

,  President  Roosevelt  made  up  his  mind  fully  two 
weeks  ago  that  if  he  were  elected  he  would  forswear 
another  term.  .  .  .  He  declined  at  the  time  to 
declare  himself  out  of  the  race  in  1908.  This  he 
did  because  he  feared  that  such  a  declaration  would 
be  taken  as  an  effort  to  make  political  capital  in  the 
campaign.  .  .  .  If  the  President  had  not  eliminated 
himself  last  night  there  would  have  been  indirect 
pressure  brought  by  the  various  candidates  for 
Presidential  honors  in  1908.  That  was  the  case 
after  President  McKinley  was  elected  in  1900. 
His  convictions  were  well  known,  but  Senator 
Fairbanks  and  other  ambitious  men  desired  a  for- 
mal declaration. 

These  men  are  considered  available  for  the  nom- 
ination in  1908:  Elihu  Root,  of  New  York;  Will- 
iam H.  Taft,  of  Ohio;  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  of  Iowa; 
Senator  Fairbanks,  Senator  Knox,  and  Senator 
Beveridge,  of  Indiana.  SccretaryfTaft  is  regarded 
as  the  man  with  the  brightest  chances. 

Expressions  quoted  below  from  the  New 
York  World,  the  New  York  Sun,  and  the 
New  York  Times  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
they  regarded  the  announcement  as  having  a 
bearing  upon  the  situation  in  1908,  rather 
than  upon  a  remoter  future: 

World,  No\-ember  9  (editorial): 
If  President  Roose\'elt  will  be  satisfied  with  this 
splendid  vote  of  confidence,  the  climax  of  his  whole 


PLOWING   FOR    A    THIRD   TERM 
From  the  Journal  (Portland.  Ore.) 


career,  the  greatest  personal  triumph  ever  won  by 
any  President — if  he  will  strive  for  four  years  for 
the  place  in  history  to  which  his  earlier  ideals  would 
have  bid  him  aspire — the  popular  mandate  re- 
sisted and  deplored  by  Democrats  and  independ- 
ents may  yet  redound  to  the  welfare  and  the  true 
glory  of  the  republic.  His  announcement  that  he 
will  not  be  a  candidate  for  reelection  is  a  first  firm 
and  most  sagacious  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Sun,  November  9  (editorial) : 

Mr.  Roosevelt  may  have  coveted  a  second  elec- 
tion and  have  regarded  himself  as  eligible  for  a 
third  term,  believing,  as  he  does,  that  the  American 
people  have  no  objection  to  continuing  in  ofiice  a 
deserv'ing  servant  of  proved  fidelity. 

To  his  everlasting  honor  be  it  said  that  last  night, 
in  the  hour  of  his  triumph,  he  deliberately  re- 
nounced this  not  unreasonable  theory.  He  will 
retire  from  office  on  the  4th  of  March,  1909,  con- 
tent with  a  single  election  by  the  people.  It  is 
solely  to  this  end  that  his  ambition  has  looked  and 
his  political  energies  ha\'e  been  devoted. 

Times,  November  9  (editorial,  written  before  the 
news  of  the  announcement): 

We  hope  that  the  President  will  bear  in  mind 
that  the  great  \'ote  which  has  come  to  him  from 
outside  his  party,  being  easily  detachable,  cannot 
be  counted  upon  to  stand  by  him  for  all  policies  or 
in  all  contingencies.  If  his  party  keeps  on  in  its 
present  path  and  the  radical  Democrats  once  more 
come  into  control  of  their  party,  he  may  find  that 
his  friends  of  1904  will  by  no  means  be  his  friends  in 
1908.  In  spite  of  any  resolve  that  he  may  form  or 
express  not  to  be  the  candidate  of  his  party  four 
>-ears  hence,  it  seems  almost  impossible  that  he 
should  not  be  its  candidate.  Nothing  but  his 
irrevocable  refusal  to  run  can  take  him  out  of  the 
field. 

Times,  November  10  (editorial): 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  made  the  in- 
stant the  result  of  the  election  was  known,  evidently 
the  fruit  of  mature  deliberation  with  reference  to 
that  result,  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  a  declaration 
of  independence  from  those  influences,  from  that 
kind  of  party  allegiance,  which  in  the  recent  past 
has  seemed  to  him  requisite.  Certainly  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  any  politician,  however  powerful, 
can  present  to  him,  in  the  next  four  years,  any  in- 
ducement to  depart  a  hair's  breadth  from  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  very  best  line  of  conduct. 

An  editorial  in  the  New  York  Independent 
of  the  ensuing  week  (November  17,  1904)  is 
in  keeping  with  what  seems  to  have  been  the 
general  understanding.  This  writer  did  not 
for  a  moment  suppose  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
had  been  making  an  announcement  intended 
to  bear  directly  upon  anything  excepting  the 
situation  in  190S: 

Mr.  Roose\-clt  wisely  declares  that  he  will  not 
seek  a  reelection.  What  is  there  for  him  after 
that? 

[Editorial  goes  on  to  mention  possible  presidency 
of  Harvard,  possible  service  as  United  States 
Senator  or  member  of  the  lower  House.] 

At  the  age  of  fifty  he  will  yet  have  twenty-five 
years  of  active  life  before  him.  He  may  again, 
after  a  space,  be  chosen  President;    but  the  last 
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thing  the  country  should  expect  of  him  is  that  he 
hide  himself  at  Oyster  Bay. 

One  finds  in  the  Philadelphia  Press  the  fol- 
lowing interpretations,  which  were  in  full 
accord  with  general  opinion  at  the  time: 

November  9  (editorial): 

He  is  eli(i;iblc  even  under  the  accepted  unwritten 
law.  He  is  only  fillinsj;  an  unexpired  term.  This 
is  his  first  election  as  President.  It  would  not  have 
been  strange  if  he  had  aspired  to  a  second.  He 
might  have  remained  silent.  He  chooses  to  speak 
and  settle  the  question. 

November  lo  (special  dispatch  from  Washing- 
ton): 

Mr.  Roosevelt  made  another  master  stroke  when 
he  last  night  took  himself  absolutely  out  of  the 
field  of  candidates  for  the  nomination  in  1908. 
His  determination  to  make  this  announcement  was 
formed  without  consultation  with  his  advisers  and 
was  .  .  .  his  own  free,  uninfluenced  action.  .  .  . 
The  President's  announcement  that  he  will  not  be  a 
candidate  or  accept  a  nomination  four  years  hence 
has  inspired  great  expectations  of  an  itleal  adminis- 
tration during  his  second  term. 

The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  interpreted 
the  statement  in  such  clear  and  sensible 
phrases  as  these: 

His  early  declaration  leaves  the  way  open,  as  it 
would  not  otherwise  have  been,  for  thoughtful 
plans  for  the  party  succession,  while  leaving  the 
President  himself  free  to  carry  through  his  second 
term  with  no  other  care  than  that  of  the  greatest 
good  to  the  whole  country,  which  has  so  magnifi- 
cently displayed  its  trust  in  him. 

In  editorials  of  November  9  and  November 
10,  the  Boston  Herald  gave  its  interpreta- 
tion: 

November  9  : 

The  prompt  announcement  made  by  President 
Roosevelt  that  he  will  not  be  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  in  1908  simplifies  the  future  political 
conditions  by  removing  from  the  election  arena  the 
most  potent  personality  in  the  Republican  party. 

November  10: 

Apropos  of  President  Roosevelt's  prompt  an- 
nouncement that  under  no  circumstances  will  he  be 
a  candidate  for  reelection,  which  would  practically 
be  for  a  third  term,  the  New  York  Times  finds  it 
impossible  to  believe  that  he  will  not  be. 

Both  Leslie's  Weekly  and  Harper's  Weekly 
were  of  opinion  that  in  spite  of  his  statement 
to  the  contrary,  his  services  might  be  de- 
manded by  the  party  in  1908;  and  they  evi- 
dently saw  no  inherent  reason  why  such  a 
demand  should  not  be  heeded.  Witness  the 
following  remarks: 

Leslie's  Weekly,  November  17  (editorial): 
There  is  a  strong  probability  that  his  sway  over 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  own  countrymen,  and 
his  influeijce  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  will  increase 


in  the  term  for  which  he  has  just  been  chosen,  and 
that  this  may  create  a  call  for  his  reelection  in  1908, 
much  as  he  may  be  opposed  to  such  a  suggestion. 

Harper's  Weekly,  November  19  (editorial): 
We  cannot  say  that  we  approve  of  his  position, 
for  the  reason  that  circumstances  might  arise 
which  would  put  him  in  flat  opposition  to  the  wel-- 
fare  of  the  country  and  the  desires  of  the  people; 
nor  in  these  times  do  we  attach  much  importance 
even  to  the  wholly  misunderstood  two-term 
tradition. 

The  fact  is  that  the  editors  of  these  week- 
lies were  right  in  predicting  that  the  party 
might  disregard  Roosevelt's  views  about  the 
"wise  custom,"  and  call  upon  him  to  take 
another  consecutive  term.  The  pressure  in 
that  direction  was  greater  than  the  public 


THE    HUNTER    HUNTED    (OCTOBER,   I907) 
From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis) 

will  ever  know.  Almost  every  one  of  the  old 
party  leaders  who  are  now  denouncing  the 
"third  term"  begged  and  implored  Mr. 
Roosevelt  to  disregard  his  pledge  and  take 
the  nomination  in  1908.  They  could  then 
see  no  harm  even  in  a  third  consecutive  term. 
They  promised  to  hold  Mr.  Roosevelt  guilt- 
less before  the  country  by  showing  that  he 
had  not  sought  the  nomination  and  that  it 
had  been  forced  upon  him. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  would  have  been  nominated 
at  Chicago  in  spite  of  himself,  if  he  had  not 
done  everything  that  he  reasonably  could  to 
persuade  the  party  in  advance  to  unite  upon 
another  candidate.  His  name  had  gone  on 
the  ticket  in  1900  against  his  earnest  pro- 
tests. He  was  nominated  in  1904  by  general 
acclaim,  and  without  effort  or  demand  ujion 
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his  own  part.  He  avoided  a  nomination  in 
1908  by  sheer  insistence.  He  did  what  he 
could  to  secure  Mr.  Taft's  nomination,  al- 
though he  was  not  guilty  of  any  improper  use 
of  executive  patronage  or  power,  and  he  did 
not  for  a  moment  play  politics  to  the  neglect 
"of  the  high  duties  of  his  office.  Mr.  Taft's 
nomination  and  election  were  intended  by 
the  party  and  country  as  a  vote  of  confidence 
in  the  Roosevelt  administration,  and  a  con- 
tinuance of  its  personnel  and  policies. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  review  of  .Mr. 
Taft's  administration.  It  became  evident, 
soon  after  his  election,  that  the  party  did  not 
find  in  him  the  leader  and  statesman  that  it 
had  hoped  for.  One  disappointment  fol- 
lowed another,  and  the  country's  opiniori  was 
expressed  in  the  sweeping  condemnation  of 
igio,  when  a  Democratic  Congress  was 
elected  for  the  first  time  in  a  great  many 
years.  There  is  no  well-informed  politician 
or  newspaper  man  in  either  party  who  does 
not  know  the  methods  that  have  been  used, 
not  merely  in  the  past  few  weeks,  but 
throughout  the  entire  Taft  administration, 
to  make  sure  of  the  President's  renomination. 
No  such  methods  have  ever  been  used  at  any 
time  in  the  history  of  the  country.  Never 
before  has  the  gaining  of  a  second  term  been 
the  paramount  business  of  an  administration. 
The  supporters  of  the  President  have  taken 
the  novel  ground  that  a  renomination  "be- 
longed "  to  him,  and  that  the  mere  preference 
of  another  candidate  was  something  in  the 
nature  of  treason  and  a  thing  to  be  followed 
up  with  unremitting  persecution. 

At  the  start,  Mr.  Taft's  renomination  was 
more  than  probable.  The  only  thing  that 
ever  endangered  it  was  the  kind  of  effort 
made  to  secure  it.  The  great  progressive 
leaders  of  the  Republican  party  were  solemnly 
excommunicated  by  bulls  from  the  White 
House  at  the  very  moment  when  fully  three- 
fourths  of  the  party  was  progressive  and  in 
symj^athy  with  real  tariff  revision.  Every 
bargain  made  for  delegates  at  the  expense  of 
principle  meant  the  loss  of  delegates  in  some 
other  State  where  princi])le  chiefly  counted. 
Never  in  the  history  of  American  politics  have 
there  been  such  lack  of  vision  and  such  an  un- 
bounded capacity  for  doing  the  wrong  thing. 
The  Republican  party  presented  the  specta- 


cle of  a  President  desperately  and  belligerently 
trying  to  force  his  renomination  upon  a  party 
that  would  gladly  have  offered  him  a  second 
term  if  he  had  been  content  to  devote  himself 
to  his  office  and  leave  the  question  of  renomi- 
nation wholly  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  could  not  possibly  have 
been  a  candidate  this  year  if  Mr.  Taft  had 
merely  trusted  the  people  and  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  shifting  winds  and  currents  of 
politics.  For  Mr.  Roosevelt  did  not  make 
himself  a  candidate,  and  did  not  desire  to  be 
brought  forward.  The  widespread  opposition 
to  the  Taft  administration  could  be  generally 
united  upon  Mr.  Roosevelt,  while  it  could  not 
be  united  upon  Mr.  La  Follette.  Under  these 
circumstances  Mr.  Roosevelt  yielded  to  a 
demand.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  a  pri\-ate  citizen.  Against 
him  was  arrayed  the  vast  power  of  the  federal 
machine,  reinforced  by  its  alliances  with 
nearly  all  of  the  State  Republican  machines. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  cannot  fairly  be  stigmatized  as 
a  seeker  after  the  office.  His  strength  has 
been  merely  that  of  the  plain  members  of  the 
party  in  States  where  public  opinion  had  an 
opportunity  to  express  itself.  He  is  violating 
no  pledge,  and  disturbing  no  custom,  tradi- 
tion or  myth. 

The  very  newspapers  which  have  most  to 
say  about  the  third  term  in  their  bitterness 
against  Mr.  Roosevelt  were  the  most  urgent 
supporters  of  Grover  Cleveland  for  a  third 
term  in  1904.  They  fully  explained  at  that 
time  that  there  was  no  valid  argument  against 
a  third  term  that  was  not  consecutive.  The 
New  York  Times,  the  New  York  World,  and 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  were  among  the 
papers  that  were  highly  favorable  to  a  third 
term  for  Mr.  Cleveland.  Yet  Mr.  Cleveland 
had  already  run  for  the  Presidency  three 
times,  while  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  run  only  once, 
— namely,  in  1904.  The  Republican  party 
will  not  nominate  Mr.  Roosevelt  unless  it 
prefers  him;  and  the  country  will  not  elect 
him  if  it  prefers  the  candidate  of  the  Demo- 
cratic i)arty.  But  neither  in  the  Chicago 
convention  nor  at  the  polls  in  November  will 
Mr.  Roosevelt  fail  merely  because  of  warnings 
against  a  third  term.  Fortunately,  the  people 
of  the  country  ha\e  common  sense  and  a  full 
belief  in  their  own  power  to  choose  or  to  reject. 
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AMIDST  the  turmoil  and  the  confusion  of 
the  political  campaign  one  thing  at  least 
seems  reasonably  certain.  There  is  a  wide- 
spread and  rapidly  growing  distrust  of  the 
convention  system  of  nominating  candidates 
for  office.  For  proof  of  this  fact  one  only 
needs  to  remember  that  since  the  present 
campaign  began  five  State  legislatures  have 
adopted  Presidential  primary  laws — some 
of  the  legislatures  being  called  in  special 
session  for  that  particular  purpose — while  in 
several  other  States  voluntary  primaries 
have  been  provided  for  by  the  State  commit- 
tees of  the  two  leading  parties.  In  addition 
to  all  this  a  bill  fathered  by  Senator  Cum- 
mins has  been  introduced  in  Congress  for 
establishing  a  national  primary  election 
system,  and  the  progressive  wing  of  the  Re- 
publican party  is  committed  to  its  support. 
In  fact,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that,  after 
this  campaign,  there  will  never  be  another 
President  nominated  by  the  convention  sys- 
tem as  it  has  existed  in  the  past. 

THE  GROWING  DISTRUST  OF  THE  CONVENTION 

SYSTEM 

This  growing  distrust  on  the  part  of  the 
voters  is  not  confined  to  the  convention  sys- 
tem, but  seems  to  extend  to  practically  all 
representative  bodies.  It  is  entirely  probable 
that  the  chicanery  and  violence  of  political 
conventions  have  helped  to  prejudice  the 
public  mind  against  State  legislatures  and 
city  councils,  and  in  that  way  have  stimulated 
the  demand  for  the  initiative,  the  referendum, 
and  the  recall.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  very  large  part  of  the 
people  are  in  arms  against  the  trickery  and 
misrepresentation  of  the  conventions  and 
are  determined  to  have  a  more  direct  voice 
in  naming  their  candidates  for  office. 

One  cause  of  the  revolt  against  the  con- 
vention as  a  means  of  nominating  Presiden- 
tial candidates  is  the  utterly  unfair  and  rep- 
rehensible system  of  distributing  delegates 
among  the  various  States.  By  using  popula- 
tion instead  of  party  strength  as   a   basis 


for  delegates  the  Republican  party  in  the 
Southern  States — assuredly  the  least  re- 
spectable portion  of  the  party — is  given  a 
voice  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  importance, 
and,  through  the  power  of  the  patronage, 
becomes  a  pliant  tool  in  the  hands  of  a  Repub- 
lican President  for  returning  himself  to  power 
or  for  dictating  his  successor.  Another  reason 
for  distrusting  the  national  conventions  is  the 
method  of  selecting  the  delegates,  not  directly 
by  the  people,  but  from  conventions  of  dele- 
gates three  or  four  degrees  removed  from  the 
people.  At  each  successive  remove,  as  John 
C.  Calhoun  said  in  1844,  the  voice  of  the 
people  becomes  fainter  and  fainter  until 
finally  it  ceases  entirely,  and  the  delegates 
substitute  their  own  will  for  that  of  their 
constituents.! 

But  whatever  the  causes  may  be  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  there  is  a  strong  belief  on  the 
part  of  the  people  that  the  national  conven- 
tions are  not  truly  representative  of  the 
wishes  of  the  people  for  whom  they  assume 
to  speak.  In  the  national  convention,  the 
people  believe,  are  gathered  the  political 
bosses  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  not  to 
seek  the  country's  best  interests,  nor  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  their  constituents, 
but  to  play  at  the  "dirty  game  of  politics," 
to  struggle  for  the  "  spoils  of  office"  for  them- 
selves and  their  henchmen,  to  scheme  and 
plan,  to  swap  and  trade  and  log-roll,  with 
the  votes  of  the  State  delegations  as  their 
chief  stock  in  trade.  And  back  of  it  all  and 
in  it  all,  they  believe,  as  the  chief  wire-pullers, 
stand  the  representatives  of  Big  Business, 
ever  alert  for  an  opportunity  to  advance  their 
own  interests. 

THE  UNIT  RULE 

However  much  this  picture  of  the  evils 
of  the  convention  system  may  be  overdrawn, 
it  represents  the  views  of  a  large  and  respect- 

•  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  these  objections  to  the  conven- 
tion system,  see  an  article  on  "The  Convention  System  and 
the  Presidential  Primary,"  by  the  present  writer  in  the 
May  number  of  this  magazine. 
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able  part  of  the  American  public,  and  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  history  of  the  conven- 
tions furnishes  ample  grounds  for  these  views. 
Now,  many  of  the  evils  of  the  convention 
system  are  inherent  and  will  last  as  long  as 
this  method  of  making  nominations  is  re- 
tained, but  others  result  from  rules  and  prac- 
tices of  the  conventions  that  could  and  should 
be  abolished.  Such  rules,  by  clogging  the 
machinery  of  the  conventions  and  interfering 
with  its  freedom  of  action,  increase  the  power 
and  the  opportunity  of  the  bosses  to  manipu- 
late the  delegates,  and,  by  defeating  the  will 
of  the  majority,  contribute  much  to  the  pop- 
ular distrust  of  all  delegate  bodies. 

Among  such  rules  the  most  conspicuously 
bad  are  the  "unit  rule"  and  the  "two-thirds 
rule,"  rules  still  retained  in  the  Democratic 
conventions  though  long  since  discarded  by 
the  Republican  party.  The  unit  rule,  which 
requires  the  delegates  from  a  State  to  cast 
the  entire  vote  of  the  State  as  a  unit,  had  its 
origin  in  the  days  when  a  State  might  be 
represented  in  the  national  convention  by  a 
number  of  delegates  largely  in  excess  of  the 
number  of  votes  to  which  the  State  was  en- 
titled. Thus  in  1835  the  State  convention 
of  Maryland,  not  caring  to  discriminate 
between  its  members,  elected  them  all  as 
delegates  to  the  second  national  Democratic 
convention,  which  was  to  be  held  in  Balti- 
more, giving  that  State  a  delegation  of  181. 
Of  the  620  delegates  present  in  that  conven- 
tion 422  were  from  four  near-by  States. 
Obviously  in  such  a  body,  it  would  be  unfair 
to  allow  a  per  capita  vote  to  dictate  the  policies 
of  the  party,  so  a  resolution  was  adopted  that 
the  vote  was  to  be  taken  by  States  and  that 
each  State  was  to  have  as  many  votes  as  it  had 
votes  in  the  Electoral  College.  In  this  way 
Maryland  was  deprived  of  the  advantage  of 
her  great  numbers,  while  the  'fifteen  votes 
of  Tennessee,  in  the  absence  of  an  elected 
delegate,  were  cast  by  a  Mr.  Rucker,  a  pri- 
vate citizen  of  that  State  who  happened  to  be 
visiting  in  Baltimore  at  the  time. 

THE   UNIT   RULE    DEFEATS    CLAY 

While  the  votes  in  the  Baltimore  conven- 
tion were  taken  by  States,  it  is  not  certain 
that  the  vote  from  a  given  State  could  not  be 
divided.  The  first  certain  use  of  the  unit 
principle  seems  to  have  been  in  the  Whig 
convention  of  1839,  which  met  at  Harrisburg. 
Here  Mr.  C.  B.  Penrose,  of  Philadelphia, 
secured  the  adoption  of  the  unit  rule  as  a 
part  of  as  crafty  a  political  scheme  as  the 
country  has  ever  seen,  devised  for  the  purpose 


of  defeating  Henry  Clay  and  securing  the 
nomination  of  William  Henry  Harrison. 
The  scheme  worked  beautifully,  and  the 
great  Kentuckian  afterwards  bitterly  com- 
plained that  his  party  had  three  times  made 
him  its  candidate  when  no  Whig  could  be 
elected  and  had  tricked  him  out  of  the  nomi- 
nation at  a  time  when  no  Whig  candidate 
could  have  been  defeated. 

Not  only  does  the  unit  rule  tend  to  crush 
out  individual  opinion  and  increase  the 
power  of  the  boss  by  giving  him  the  solid 
vote  of  his  State  as  trading  capital,  but  it 
may  result  in  the  nomination  of  a  minority 
candidate  over  a  majority  one.  Possibly  an 
illustration  will  help  to  make  this  clear. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  Harmon  gets  the 
forty-eight  votes  of  Ohio,  and  Wilson  the 
twenty-eight  of  New  Jersey.  Of  the  twenty- 
six  votes  from  Kentucky,  let  us  say  Harmon 
gets  ten  and  Wilson  sixteen.  That  gives 
Harmon  a  total  of  fifty-eight  to  Wilson's 
forty-four.  But  under  the  unit  rule  Wilson 
would  get  all  of  Kentucky's  twenty-six  votes, 
which,  added  to  New  Jersey's  twenty-eight, 
would  give  him  fifty-four,  to  Harmon's  forty- 
eight.  This  is  a  change  of  ten  convention 
votes,  and  in  a  close  contest  would  give  Wil- 
son the  nomination.  In  this  way  it  is  possible 
for  the  unit  rule  to  shift  a  considerable  part 
of  the  total  convention  vote,  with  correspond- 
ing changes  in  the  final  result. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  objection 
to  the  unit  rule  carries  with  it  an  objection 
to  the  use  of  the  State  as  the  sole  unit  of 
representation  in  the  national  convention. 
For,  if  there  are  to  be  any  instructions  at  all, 
they  should  be  given  by  the  body  that  sends 
the  delegates.  So,  unless  the  delegates  are 
to  go  to  the  national  convention  without  in- 
struction, the  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  unit 
rule  would  seem  to  be  in  the  use  of  the  Con- 
gressional district  or  some  smaller  area  as  the 
unit  of  representation.  Such  a  change  would 
seem  to  be  desirable,  for  the  smaller  the 
instructing  area  the  more  certainly  will  the 
voice  of  the  voter  have  a  chance  to  be  heard. 

THE  TWO-THIRDS  RULE 

It  would  follow  from  what  has  just  been 
said  that  so  long  as  the  State  is  retained  as 
the  area  represented  by  the  delegates  in  the 
National  Convention,  something  of  an  excuse 
exists  for  retaining  the  unit  rule  on  all  matters 
upon  which  the  State  convention  has  given 
instructions.  But  what  excuse  can  be  offered 
for  the  two-thirds  rule,  the  rule  that  requires 
a  candidate  to  receive  the  votes  of  two-thirds 
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of  the  delegates  before  he  can  be  declared 
the  nominee?  The  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion— an  extremely  conservative  body  of 
men — did  not  deem  it  dangerous  to  place  the 
election  of  the  President  in  the  hands  of  a 
simple  numerical  majority,  whether  the  elec- 
tion should  be  made  by  the  Electoral  College 
or  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  But 
here  we  have  the  party  that  has  always  pro- 
fessed to  trust  the  people  and  to  believe  in  the 
principle  of  majority  rule  requiring  two-thirds 
of  its  members  to  put  forward  the  party's 
candidate  for  the  Presidency. 

The  inevitable  result  of  such  a  rule  is  to 
defeat  the  will  of  the  majority,  unless  that 
majority  be  an  overwhelming  one,  and  to 
substitute  therefor  the  will  of  the  minority, — 
at  least,  their  will  not  to  have  the  candidate 
preferred  by  the  majority.  Such  a  contest 
usually  ends  in  neither  faction  having  its  way. 
The  delegates,  worn  out  with  the  long  days 
and  nights  of  fruitless  struggle,  finally  turn 
to  a  compromise  candidate  who  has  not  been 
before  the  people  at  all  and  upon  whom  they 
have  had  no  chance  to  pass  judgment,  or, 
worse  still,  a  man  who  has  been  before  the 
people  but  whose  candidacy  has  met  with 
no  effective  support.  In  either  case  the  voice 
of  the  people  is  drowned  in  the  uproar  of  the 
convention,  and  that  body  substitutes  its 
own  will  for  that  of  the  voters. 

This  objection  to  the  two-thirds  rule  was 
ably  stated  by  Senator  Thomas  H.  Benton, 
of  Missouri,  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  After 
quoting  from  Calhoun's  vigorous  attack  on 
the  convention  system,  Mr.  Benton,  in  his 
"Thirty  Years'  View,"  adds: 

One  other  objection  to  these  degenerate  conven- 
tions Mr.  Calhoun  did  not  mention,  but  it  has  be- 
come since  he  made  his  address  a  prominent  one,  and 
an  abuse  in  itself,  which  insures  success  to  the  train- 
band mercenaries  whose  profligate  practices  he  so 
well  describes.  This  is  the  two-thirds  rule,  as  it  is 
called;  the  rule  that  requires  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  the  convention  to  make  a  nomination.  This 
puts  it  in  the  power  of  the  minority  to  govern  the 
majority,  and  enables  a  few  veteran  intriguers  to 
manage  as  they  please. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  TWO-THIRDS  RULE 

The  origin  of  the  two-thirds  rule  goes  back 
to  the  first  National  Democratic  Convention 
ever  held.  This  convention,  which  was  held 
in  Baltimore  in  1832  (six  out  of  the  first 
seven  Democratic  Conventions  were  held  in 
the  Maryland  metropolis  and  the  eighth  in 
i860  held  its  adjourned  sessions  there),  was 
called  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  a  can- 
didate for  Vice-President  as  Jackson's  run- 


ning mate,  the  Old  Hero  being  without 
Democratic  opposition  for  the  first  place. 
The  convention,  which  was  more  of  a  national 
mass  meeting  than  a  convention  in  the  modern 
sense,  was  very  loosely  organized,  and  on 
the  second  day  adopted  the  following  rule : 

That  each  State  be  entitled,  in  the  nomination  to 
be  made  of  a  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency, 
to  a  number  of  votes  equal  to  the  number  to  which 
they  will  be  entitled  in  the  Electoral  College, 
under  the  new  apportionment,  in  voting  for  Pres- 
ident and  Vice-President;  and  that  two  thirds 
of  the  whole  number  of  the  votes  in  the  con- 
vention shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  choice. 

This  rule  seems  to  have  been  adopted  with 
little  or  no  discussion,  due  doubtless  to  the 
fact  that  Van  Buren,  Jackson's  choice  for 
the  Vice-Presidency,  had  considerably  more 
than  the  necessary  two-thirds,  and  was 
nominated  on  the  first  ballot.  But  the  adop- 
tion of  the  two-thirds  rule  in  the  convention 
of  1835  produced  a  strenuous  fight.  General  • 
Romulus  M.  Saunders  of  North  Carolina, 
who  made  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  said  that  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee had  reached  the  conclusion  that  a 
nomination  by  a  two-thirds  vote  "would  give 
a  more  imposing  effect"  than  a  nomination 
by  a  simple  majority.  He  added  that  "it 
was  to  be  presumed  that  no  one  had  the  most 
remote  desire  to  frustrate  the  proceedings, 
and  provided  a  majority  should  on  the  first 
or  second  ballot  fix  upon  an  individual,  it 
was  reasonably  to  be  expected  that  the  mi- 
nority would  be  disposed  to  yield,  and  unite 
with  the  majority,  so  as  to  produce  the  effect 
contemplated  by  the  foregoing  resolution." 

The  report  was  vigorously  opposed  by  a 
Mr.  Allen  of  Massachusetts,  also  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  who  asserted 
that  the  two-thirds  rule  was  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  principle  of  our  Government, 
that  we  should  be  governed  by  the  will  of 
the  majority.  It  was  undemocratic,  unrepub- 
lican,  and  directly  "in  the  face  and  eyes"  of 
the  Constitution.  The  rule  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  231  to  210.  The  reporter  adds  that 
the  rule  was  brought  forward  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  Mr.  R.  M.  Johnson  of  Kentucky 
out  of  'the  Vice-Presidency,  "many  being 
willing  to  make  no  nomination  rather  than 
accept  of  him."  The  opposition  to  Mr. 
Johnson  must  have  increased  over  night,  for 
the  next  day  a  motion  to  reconsider  prevailed  . 
and  the  rule  was  adopted. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  General 
Saunders,  who  in  1835  urged  the  two-thirds 
rule  as  a  means  of  making  Van  Buren's  nom- 
ination more  imposing,  and  who  disclaimed 
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any  intention  to  frustrate  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority, was  the  same  General  Saunders,  who, 
"before  prayers"  in  1844,  moved  the  adop- 
tion of  the  two-thirds  rule  for  the  purpose  of 
defeating  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  of  thwarting 
the  will  of  the  majority. 

VAN   BUREN  A   VICTIM   OF  THE   RULE 

The  objection  to  the  two-thirds  rule  that 
it  enables  the  minority  to  govern  is  strikingly 
illustrated  in  the  history  of  the  Baltimore 
convention  of  1844.  Van  Buren,  who  was 
defeated  for  a  second  term  in  1840  by  General 
Harrison,  was  immediately  recognized  as 
the  leading  candidate  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  in  1844.  State  after  State  in- 
structed for  him  until  when  the  time  came 
for  the  convention  to  meet  he  had  a  clear 
majority  of  all  the  delegates.  In  the  mean- 
time the  question  of  the  annexation  of  Texas 
.had  thrust  itself  to  the  front  and  some  of  the 
more  urgent  advocates  of  annexation,  dis- 
satisfied with  Van  Buren's  cautious  attitude 
on  the  subject,  began  to  cast  about  for  means 
of  effecting  his  defeat.  They  found  a  number 
of  the  delegates  from  Pennsylvania  and  other 
States,  who,  although  under  instructions  to 
vote  for  Van  Buren,  were  personally  opposed 
to  him  and  were  willing  to  defeat  him  if  any 
plan  could  be  devised  for  doing  so  without 
exposing  them  to  the  charge  that  they  had 
disobeyed  their  instructions.  The  two-thirds 
rule  supplied  just  the  instrument  they  needed. 
Van  Buren  had  ten  votes  less  than  the  neces- 
sary two-thirds  and  they  readily  discovered 
that  by  imposing  this  rule  upon  the  conven- 
tion they  could  with  safety  carry  out  their 
instructions  by  voting  for  him,  well  knowing 
that  with  this  rule  in  force  he  could  not  be 
nominated.  "The  conclusion  is  inevitable," 
says  a  critical  student  of  this  convention, 
"that  they  were  willing  that  he  should  be 
sacrificed,  but  that  they  did  not  quite  ven- 
ture to  appear  with  daggers  in  their  own 
hands." 

Of  what  now  transpired,  Benton  gives  the 
following  account : 

Two  hundred  and  sixty-six  delegates  were  pres- 
ent— South  Carolina  absent;  and  it  was  immedi- 
ately seen  that  after  all  the  packing  and  intrigu- 
ing, the  majority  was  still  for  Mr.  Van  Buren.  It 
was  seen  that  he  would  be  nominated  on  the  first 
ballot,  if  the  majority  was  to  govern.  To  prevent 
•that  a  movement  was  necessary',  and  it  was  made. 
In  the  morning  of  the  first  day,  before  the  verifica- 
tion of  the  authority  of  the  delegates — before 
organization — before  prayers — and  with  only  a 
temporary  chairman — a  motion  was  made  to  adopt 
the  two-thirds  rule,  that  is  to  say,  the  rule  which 
required  a  concurrence  of  two-thirds  to  effect  a 


nomination.  That  rule  had  been  used  in  the  two 
previous  nominating  conventions — not  to  thwart 
a  majority  but  to  strengthen  it;  the  argument 
being  that  the  result  would  be  the  same,  the  con- 
vention being  nearly  unanimous;  that  the  two- 
thirds  would  be  cumulative,  and  give  weight  to 
the  nomination.  The  precedent  was  claimed 
though  the  reason  had  failed;  and  the  effect 
might  now  be  to  defeat  the  majority  instead  of 
adding  to  its  voice. 

The  rule  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  148 
to  118,  and  balloting  began.  There  were  266 
delegates  present,  of  whom  134  were  a  ma- 
jority, and  177  were  two- thirds.  On  the  first 
ballot  Van  Buren  had  146,  or  twelve  more 
than  a  majority  and  thirty-one  less  than  two- 
thirds.  After  that  he  declined  steadily  until 
on  the  seventh  ballot  he  had  ninety-nine, 
to  123  for  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan.  On  the 
eighth  ballot  Polk  appeared  on  the  scene — 
the  first  "dark  horse"  in  our  history — and 
polled  forty-four  votes.  On  the  next  ballot, 
New  York  withdrew  Van  Buren's  name  and 
cast  its  entire  vote  for  Polk.  This  action 
started  a  "stampede" — a  scene  many  times 
repeated  in  national  conventions  since  that 
day.  Delegation  after  delegation  changed 
its  vote  and  when  the  result  was  made  known, 
Polk,  a  man  almost  unknown  to  the  country, 
who  had  only  been  spoken  of  a  few  times  as 
a  possible  candidate  for  Vice-President  on 
the  ticket  with  Van  Buren,  was  the  nominee 
of  the  party. 

Writing  a  dozen  years  later  Benton  said: 

That  convention  is  an  era  in  our  political  history 
to  be  looked  back  upon  as  the  starting  point  in  a 
course  of  usurpation  which  has  taken  the  choice 
of  the  President  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people 
and  vested  it  in  the  hands  of  a  self-constituted 
and  irresponsible  assemblage.  The  wrong  to 
Mr.  Van  Buren  was  personal  and  temporary,  but 
the  wrong  to  the  people,  and  the  injury  to  repub- 
lican institutions  and  to  our  frame  of  government, 
was  deep  and  abiding,  and  calls  for  the  grave  and 
correctional  judgment  of  history.  It  was  the  first 
instance  in  which  a  body  of  men,  unknown  to  the 
law  and  the  Constitution,  and  many  of  them  (as 
being  members  of  Congress,  or  holding  offices  of 
honor  or  profit)  constitutionally  disqualified  to 
serve  even  as  electors,  assumed  to  treat  the  Amer- 
ican Presidency  as  their  private  property,  to  be 
disposed  of  at  their  will  and  pleasure;  and,  it  may 
be  added,  for  their  own  profit;  for  many  of  them 
demanded  and  received  reward.  It  was  the  first 
instance  of  such  a  disposal  of  the  Presidency^ 
for  these  nominations  are  the  election  so  far  as  the 
party  is  concerned;  but  not  the  last.  It  has  be- 
come the  rule  since,  and  has  been  improved  upon. 
The  people  have  no  more  control  over  the  selection 
of  the  man  who  is  to  be  President  than  the  sub- 
jects of  a  king  have  over  the  birth  of  the  child  who 
is  to  be  their  ruler. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  go  all  the  way 
with  Benton  in  this  gloomy  view.     He  was 
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undoubtedly  influenced  in  it  by  the  fact  that 
Van  Buren's  defeat  robbed  him  of  whatever 
prospects  he  might  have  had  as  "heir  ap- 
parent" at  the  end  of  Van  Buren's  second 
term.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  will  of 
the  people,  as  expressed  by  the  instructions 
to  a  majority  of  the  delegates,  was  ruthlessly 
disregarded  and  a  man  upon  whom  the  voters 
had  had  no  opportunity  to  pass  was  put  for- 
ward as  the  party's  choice  for  President. 
Certainly  in  that  particular  case  the  party 
voters  had  no  more  control  over  the  selection 
of  their  candidate  than  "the  subjects  of  a 
king  have  over  the  birth  of  the  child  who  is 
to  be  their  ruler." 

While  there  has  been  no  other  majority 
candidate  defeated  for  the  Presidential  nom- 
ination as  a  result  of  the  two-thirds  rule, 
it  has  greatly  prolonged  the  balloting  in 
many  cases  and  immeasurably  increased  the 
bitterness  of  factional  strife.  ^  In  i860,  for 
example,  Stephen  A.  Douglas  got  a  majority 
of  the  votes  cast  on  the  first  ballot  in  the 
Charleston  Convention,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  two-thirds  rule  he  would  have  been 
declared  the  nominee  and  the  party  might 
have  escaped  with  only  the  small  defection 
that  had  taken  place  before  the  balloting 
began.  This  would  have  done  away  with 
the  other  fifty-seven  fruitless  ballots  taken 
at  Charleston  before  the  convention  ad- 
journed, cut  off  three  or  four  days  of  bitter 
wrangling,  and  avoided  the  necessity  of  the 
adjourned  sessions  of  the  two  factions  at 
Richmond  and  Baltimore,  with  the  further 
splits  and  the  resulting  weakening  of  the 
Democratic  cause.  It  is  possible  that  the 
election  of  Douglas  might  have  followed 
and  that  the  whole  subsequent  history  of  the 
country  might  have  been  changed. 

Dr.  Stanwood,  in  his  "History  of  the  Presi- 
dency," after  reviewing  the  events  of  this 
most  memorable  convention,  reaches  the  con- 
clusion that  "the  two-thirds  rule  wrecked 
the  convention." 

WILL     HISTORY     REPE.4T     ITSELF? 

In  1844  the  Democratic  Convention  met 
in  Baltimore.    In  191 2  it  meets  there  again. 

•An  interesting  instance  of  the  defeat  of  a  majority  can- 
didate for  Governor  of  Texas  occurred  in  the  Democratic 
convention  that  gathered  in  Austin  in  1878.  Governor 
Hubbard  had  a  clear  majority  of  the  delegates  but  not 
the  necessary  two-thirds.  After  five  days  of  voting,  dur- 
ing which  time  it  is  said  that  over  800  ballots  were  taken, 
a  compromise  candidate  was  agreed  upon  in  the  person  of 
Judge  O.  M.  Roberts,  of  J,he  Supreme  Court.  The  fact  that 
he  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  governors  the  State  has  had 
cannot  be  offered  as  a  justification  of  the  method  of  his 
selection.  The  accident  of  birth  .sometimes  furnishes  a 
good  .sovereign,  but  that  is  no  reason  for  advocating  that 
system  of  selection.  Roberts  himself  condemned  the  two- 
thirds  rule  which  brought  about  his  nomination  and  sug- 
gested as  a  substitute  that  the  candidate  be  required  to  get 
a  majority  «n  three  successive  ballots. 


In  1844,  by  use  of  the  two-thirds  rule,  it 
defeated  Van  Bitren,  a  majority  candidate. 
We  are  led  to  inquire  whether  the  same  de- 
vice may  not  produce  a  similar  result  in  191 2? 
This  is  certainly  a  pertinent  incjuiry  at  this 
time,  for  by  the  last  week  of  June,  when  the 
convention  meets,  conditions  may  easily 
shape  themselves  for  just  such  a  result. 

Of  the  four  active  candidates  in  the  field, 
Clark  and  Wilson  seemed  last  month  to  be 
the  favorites.  Both  had  shown  strength 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  and  had 
secured  a  considerable  number  of  instructed 
votes.  Underwood  as  yet  had  developed  no 
strength  except  in  his  home  State  and  the 
near-by  States  of  Georgia  and  Florida.  Up 
to  that  time  Harmon  had  shown  little 
strength  and  had  secured  only  a  few  scatter- 
ing votes  that  cannot  be  counted  for  him  if 
the  unit  rule  is  adopted.  However,  he  may  be 
expected  to  get  the  forty-eight  votes  of 
Ohio  and  will  doubtless  pick  up  some  addi-- 
tional  delegates  before  the  convention  meets. 
Three  "favorite  sons"  have  been  put  for- 
ward,— Governor  Burke  in  North  Dakota, 
Governor  Marshall  in  Indiana,  and  Governor 
Baldwin  in  Connecticut,  each  with  the  votes 
of  his  own  State.  New  York,  though  unin- 
structed,  was  ready  to  throw  its  great 
strength  to  Mayor  Gaynor,  should  a  favor- 
able opportunity  arise. 

With  such  a  multiplicity  of  candidates 
no  one  can  predict  what  will  happen.  It  is 
altogether  possible,  though  not  very  probable, 
that  Clark  or  Wilson  will  go  to  Baltimore  with 
a  clear  majority  of  the  delegates.  But  that 
either  will  have  two-thirds  of  the  delegates 
is  beyond  the  realm  of  probability.  If  either 
of  them  should  have  a  majority,  but  less  than 
the  necessary  two-thirds,  the  situation  of 
1844  would  be  repeated,  and  in  such  a  con- 
tingency it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the 
outcome  would  be  the  same.  That,  however, 
would  depend  largely  upon  the  ability  of  the 
leader  to  hold  his  own  votes  and  to  attract 
to  his  standard  the  uninstructed  delegates 
and  the  delegates  instructed  for  "favorite 
sons"  and  others  hopelessly  in  the  rear,  who 
will  be  dropped  early  in  the  balloting.  It 
would  also  depend  to  an  extent  upon  the 
number  of  delegates  instructed  for  him  as 
second  choice. 

Now,  with  these  facts  in  mind  the  outlook 
for  Dr.  Wilson  is  not  as  bright  as  his  friends 
could  wish  it  to  be.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  is  the  second  choice  of  several  delegations, 
including  Kansas  which  is  instructed  for 
Speaker  Clark  and  North  Dakota  which  is 
instructed  for  Governor  Burke,  he  will  prob- 
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ably  stand  a  chance  to  capture  fewer  of  the 
uninstructed  and  the  released  delegates  than 
any  one  of  his  three  leading  rivals. 

This  results  from  several  causes,  none  of 
which  is  in  the  least  discreditable  to  the  New- 
Jersey  executive.  In  the  first  place  he  is 
not  the  type  of  man  to  attract  the  bosses  who 
control  the  delegations  from  a  number  of  the 
States.  Imagine  if  you  can  such  political 
bosses  as  Charles  Murphy  of  New  York,  Tom 
Taggart  of  Indiana,  Roger  Sullivan  of  Illi- 
nois, and  others  of  their  kind,  all  masters  of 
great  blocks  of  convention  votes,  rallying 
their  hosts  and  shouting  themselves  hoarse 
in  behalf  of  the  clean,  clear-cut,  independent 
scholar  who  has  so  recently  driven  men  of 
their  type  from  positions  of  power  and  in- 
fluence in  New  Jersey. 

Governor  Wilson  will  suffer  in  the  conven- 
tion as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  he  was  early 
recognized  as  the  leading  candidate.  Each  of 
his  opponents  recognized  in  Wilson  the  man 
that  he  would  have  to  beat.  As  a  result  each 
of  them  was  glad  to  see  Wilson  lose  any  given 
group  of  delegates  regardless  of  who  got  them, 
for  if  Wilson  could  only  be  prevented  from 
getting  the  necessary  two-thirds  his  nomina- 
tion on  the  first  ballot  would  be  prevented, 
a  deadlock  would  ensue,  and  no  man  can 
foresee  the  outcome  of  a  deadlock.  So  from 
the  start  it  was  the  field  against  Wilson.  It 
would  have  been  the  field  against  any  other 
candidate  who  chanced  to  be  in  the  lead, 
though  doubtless  Wilson's  unpopularity  with 
the  bosses,  for  reasons  already  pointed  out, 
made  the  field  stronger  in  its  opposition  to 
him  than  it  would  have  been  to  any  other 
man.  But  this  common  desire  to  hold  down 
the  leader  has  given  the  appearance  of  a  con- 
spiracy to  defeat  Dr.  Wilson,  an  appearance 
of  which  his  friends  have  loudly  complained. 
In  each  State  the  opposition  to  Wilson  has 
centered  on  the  man  that  seemed  to  have  the 
best  chance  of  getting  the  delegates  from  him. 
In  the  Southeastern  States,  for  instance, 
it  was  Underwood  versus  Wilson;  in  Texas 
it  was  Harmon  versus  Wilson;  while  in 
Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Illinois,  and  Massachu- 
setts it  was  Clark  against  Wilson. 

But  to  return  to  the  Baltimore  convention. 
In  what  direction,  let  us  ask,  will  the  dele- 
gates chosen  by  these  anti- Wilson  combina- 


tions turn  when  the  man  for  whom  they  were 
instructed  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  con- 
test? Will  they  go  to  Wilson  or  will  they 
turn  to  one  of  the  other  candidates  whose 
friends  at  home  helped  send  the  delegation  to 
the  national  convention?  Will  the  Under- 
wood delegates  from  Georgia  and  Florida, 
when  their  first  choice  has  been  withdrawn, 
turn  to  Wilson,  Underwood's  chief  rival  in 
the  struggle  for  the  delegates,  or  will  they 
throw  their  support  to  Clark  or  Harmon  in 
gratitude  for  the  help  rendered  in  the  State 
primaries?  To  the  writer  the  answer  seems 
fairly  obvious.  Dr. Wilson  will  certainly  get 
some  of  these  delegates,  but  much  the  larger 
part  of  them  will  pass  to  Clark  or  Harmon. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  two-thirds  rule 
will  prove  so  disastrous  to  any  other  candi- 
date, for  the  reason  that  there  will  not  be  so 
much  difficulty  in  switching  the  support  of  the 
minority  candidates  to  the  leader.  But  in  any 
case  this  antiquated  rule  will  rob  the  majority 
candidate,  if  there  should  be  one,  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  nomination  to  which  he  is  clearly 
entitled,  and  will  precipitate  a  deadlock  whose 
outcome  no  man  can  foresee.  At  this  writing 
it  seems  not  improbable  that  Speaker  Clark 
will  have  a  clear  majority  on  the  first  ballot. 
In  that  case  he  should  have  the  nomination, 
for  he,  more  nearly  than  any  one  else,  would 
represent  the  choice  of  the  Democratic  voters, 
in  so  far  as  our  present  crude  methods  are 
capable  of  arriving  at  such  a  choice. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  added  that  the 
action  of  the  Baltimore  convention  is  of  the 
very  greatest  importance  to  the  Democratic 
party  and  to  the  country.  Not  for  twenty 
years  have  Democratic  chances  of  success 
been  so  good.  Mr.  Taft  is  out  of  harmony 
with  a  very  large  element  in  his  party — the 
majority  element,  if  the  primary  elections 
may  be  taken  as  a  test — and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  progressive  Republicans  will 
bolt  the  ticket,  if  he  receives  the  party  nom- 
ination, and  support  the  Democratic  nominee 
if  he  is  a  progressive  man  and  can  command 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  country. 
The  search  for  such  a  man  and  the  chances  of 
nominating,  him  when  he  is  found  will  not  be 
helped  by  the  adoption  of  rules  that  tend 
only  to  bring  about  deadlocks  and  make  the 
nomination  a  thing  of  barter  and  sale. 


THE   PEOPLE  AND  THE 

TRUSTS 

EDITORIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

TOURING  the  remaining  months  of  this  year  the  Review  of  Reviews  will  publish  seven 
-*^  articles  on  "The  People  and  the  Trusts."  We  are  confident  that  our  readers  will 
agree  that  the  striking  originality  of  conception  and  the  freshness  of  treatment,  no  less  than 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  will  justify  this  exception  to  the  settled  policy  of  the  magazine. 

No  hesitation  is  felt  in  adding  to  the  already  voluminous  literature  of^  the  problem. 
This  literature  by  its  very  mass  has  tended  to  obscure  the  facts,  rather  than  to  reveal  them. 
These  articles  will  simplify  rather  than  confuse,  will  furnish  light  rather  than  heat.  The 
field  is  limited,  the  problem  is  attacked  from  different  angles,  and  a  constructive  program 
which  can  be  made  effective  is  offered. 

From  the  beginning  the  discussion  will  deal  with  human  beings,  rather  than  with  blind 
forces.  The  real  subject  of  the  series  might  be  stated  as  "How  the  Relations  of  Typical 
Individuals  (and  therefore  of  Society  in  General)  with  the  Managers  of  '  Big  Business'  May 
be  Improved."  Each  of  these  individuals  is  studied  in  turn,  the  facts  are  presented  calmly 
and  judicially,  and  a  remedy  for  acknowledged  injustice  is  offered.  That  this  remedy  is  a 
panacea  for  all  evils  is  not  claimed,  but  it  will  do  much  in  itself,  and  will  surely  prepare 
the  way  for  a  satisfactory  solution. 

The  keynote  of  the  series  is  the  demand  for  publicity  of  the  essential  facts  of  organiza- 
tion and  management  of  combinations  of  capital  for  two  reasons: 

(a)  As  a  regulator  and  corrective.  Knowledge  crystallized  into  Public  Opinion  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  forces  we  have  to-day.  "A  rat-hole  into  which  a  beam  of  light  is 
thrown  is  thereafter  useless  as  a  rat-hole." 

(b)  As  a  means  whereby  the  information  necessary  to  pass  laws,  effective  and  at  the 
same  time  just,  may  be  obtained. 

The  titles  of  the  articles  follow: 

I.     Big  Business  and  the  Citizen. 

1.  Monopoly  is  not  a  new  development  but  rather  a  return  to  old  conditions.  The 
familiar  charges  against  the  would-be  monopolists  of  the  present  day  may  be  matched  in  the 
past.     But  there  is  a  new  sin,  the  Suppression  of  Information. 

2.  The  Demand  for  Publicity  is  not  an  unwarranted  interference  with  private  busi- 
ness. Why  this  is  true,  what  information  is  necessary,  who  will  get  it,  and  what  shall  be 
done  with  it  are  questions  for  the  Citizen. 

II.  The  Borrower. 

Money  is  the  life-blood  of  industry  and  upon  its  normal  flow  to  every  member  the 
health  of  the  organism  depends.  Frequent  examination  of  the  condition  of  the  money-flow 
will  enable  us  to  discover  whether  any  part  is  suffering.  How  the  interests  of  the  Customer 
of  the  most  logical  trust,  Banking,  will  be  affected  by  Publicity  is  carefully  worked  out, 

III.  The  Laborer. 

Publicity  of  the  costs  of  production  will  enable  us  to  know  whether  Labor  in  general  is 
receiving  a  fair  share  of  the  product  compared  with  other  factors.  The  introduction  of 
systems  of  measuring  efficiency  will  establish  the  relative  efficiency  of  individual  laborers 
and  make  justice  in  compensation  possible. 

IV.  The  Investor. 

Caveat  emptor — "Let  the  buyer  beware" — was  a  workable  rule  in  a  simpler  state  of 
society.  '  In  our  complicated  industrial  and  commercial  system  the  small  investor  can  no 
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longer  protect  himself  for  lack  of  knowledge.  The  basic  facts  of  every  corporation  offering 
its  stock  to  the  public  must  be  made  known.  Only  the  government  can  save  to  the  people 
the  millions  of  dollars  yearly  paid  to  dishonest  promoters. 

V.  The  Middleman. 

The  nineteenth  century  solved  the  problem  of  cheap  production.  The  twentieth 
must  deal  with  cheaper  exchange  upon  which  the  cost  of  living  so  largely  depends.  TJie 
gap  between  the  price  of  potatoes  in  the  field  and  in  the  kitchen  is  very  large.  Combination 
or  cooperation  have  been  suggested  as  remedies,  but  the  power  to  combine  may  be  abused 
unless  agreements  are  made  public.     Then  Public  Opinion  will  take  care  of  violations. 

VI.  The  Captain  of  Industry. 

The  important  services  rendered  the  community  by  the  successful  manager  of  business 
are  now  generally  recognized,  but  some  of  these  men  have  grown  to  think  themselves 
above  the  law.  While  justice  must  be  done  him,  on  the  other  hand  he  must  refrain  from 
acts  of  oppression.  Publicity  will  aid  to  secure  both  these  ends.  Under  such  a  system  he 
will  be  protected  from  blackmail  and  delivered  from  suspicion,  if  he  will  deal  fairly  with 
his  competitor  and  the  public.  His  energies  may  then  be  devoted  to  his  legitimate  function, 
i.e.,  producing  goods  at  the  lowest  cost,  by  making  the  most  advantageous  combination 
of  men  and  material. 

This  series  had  absorbed  the  attention  of  Robert  Lanier,  of  the  Review  of  Reviews 
staff,  during  the  last  six  months  of  his  life,  though  the  idea  was  in  his  mind  long  before. 
He  recognized  the  fact  that  one  reason  for  the  general  vagueness  of  opinion  was  the  un- 
satisfactory manner  in  which  the  question  had  been  presented,  and  determined  that  the 
Review  of  Reviews  should  do  its  share  to  make  the  problem  clear.  He  sought  information 
and  suggestion  from  scores  of  intelligent  students,  practical  business  men,  and  clear  thinkers; 
he  had  made  an  unusually  full  collection  of  material  bearing  upon  different  sides  of  the 
problem,  and  the  series  had  begun  to  take  form.  The  gentlemen  chosen  to  write  the  separate 
articles  had  responded  so  enthusiastically  to  the  idea,  and  consultations  had  been  so  fre- 
quent, that  we  are  able  to  present  the  series  as  originally  planned. 


BIG  BUSINESS  AND  THE  CITIZEN,— I 

BY  HOLLAND  THOMPSON' 

(Assistant  Professor  of  History,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York) 

THE  trust  problem  looks  SO  hopeless  to  the  other  individuals  concerned?     May  we  not 

average  man  because  the  talk  about  it  is  simplify  the  subject,  immense  as  it  is  and 

so  abstract.  complicated    as    it    seems,    by    elimination? 

No  essay  on  competition  can  excite  the  May  we  not  get  rid  of  familiar  factors,  find 

same  interest  as  a  talk  with  a  competitor,  what  is  new,  and  examine  that? 
No  discussion  of  monopoly  is  half  so  absorb-       This  article  is  the  beginning  of  such  an 

ing  as  an  interview  with  a  monopolist.     In  attempt.     It  deals  with  the  Individual  Citi- 

our  desire  to  be  profound  we  have  succeeded  zen  in  his  relation  to  the  managers  of  "big 

in  being  either  confused  or  silly.  business."  Succeeding  articles  will  take  up 

Why  must  calm  discussion  of  monopoly,  the  the  Borrower,  the  Laboring  Man,  the  In- 
most human  of  forces,  expressing  as  it  does  vestor,  the  Middleman  and  the  Captain  of 
one  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  our  natures.  Industry.  The  purpose  is  to  limit  the  field, 
be  dehumanized?  For  that  matter  "Trusts,"  to  ascertain  the  facts,  to  discover  a  tendency, 
that  is  to  say,  the  driving  power  behind  the  not  to  denounce  a  conspiracy.     It  is  assumed 

combinations     of     capital,      are     not     forces.         ,  Robert   Lanier  (see    review    of    reviews    for   May, 

TheV    are    folks    first    and    forces    afterward,  page   552)    had   been   working   on   tWs   series    for  several 

,,^.„-'.  ,  ...  ,,  ,     ,  ^^  months,  and  had  accumulated  a  great  quantity  of  matenal. 

Will  it  not  throw  light  upon  the  whole  matter  which  he  had  begun  to  arrange.     This  article  was  written 

,.  .,  r   11       •      i.1-    •  It-         t      tU  very  largely  from  his  notes  and  from  our  many  discussions 

to  discuss  these  folks  in  their  relation  to  the  of  the  whole  subject. 
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that  under  the  same  circumstances  individ- 
uals behave  in  much  the  same  way. 

The  successful  promotion  of  one  monopoly 
— perhaps  the  most  important  to  America, 
— hung  upon  a  woman's  change  of  mind. 

The  lady's  name  is  withheld  for  the  pres- 
ent, for  reasons  which  will  appear  later.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  she  was  rich,  and  influen- 
tial, through  family  and  social  position.  She 
had  undisputed  control  of  her  fortune,  and 
naturally  her  secretaries  were  swamped  with 
schemes  suggested  for  the  investment  of  her 
funds. 

One  promoter  presented  a  plan  to  secure  a 
monopoly  of  a  profitable  field,  which  had  long 
been  divided  between  two  trusts.  These 
made  up  in  forcefulness  of  action  what  they 
lacked  in  organization,  and  had  been  able  to 
eliminate  the  independent  trader  and  now  the 
stronger  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  crushing 
the  weaker. 

The  business  problem  hinged  upon  trans- 
portation. The  company  in  control  of 
freight  rates  was  bound  to  win.  As  it  hap- 
pened, in  spite  of  their  monopoly,  the  two 
trusts  in  command  of  the  field  were  doing 
business  at  a  constantly  increasing  cost,  and 
both  had  suffered  some  serious  losses.  The 
cost  to  the  consumer  was  growing  heavier,  but 
so  great  was  the  demand  for  the  goods, 
largely  because  they  ministered  to  vanity, 
that  a  wide  market  was  assured  at  any  price. 

The  ingenious  promoter,  who  had  neg- 
lected his  own  profession  for  years  while 
unsuccessfully  seeking  to  interest  capital  in 
his  plan,  had  worked  out  a  scheme  which 
would  cut  costs  of  transportation  to  the  bone, 
and  therefore  the  new  company  would  be  able 
to  undersell  the  others  to  such  an  extent  that 
an  absolute  monopoly  would  probably  result. 
The  original  producers  and  the  consuming 
public  would  both  be  forced  to  accept  the 
trust's  own  terms. 

The  plan  was  simple — on  paper — too 
simple  the  lady's  advisers  thought;  but  the 
promoter  was  persistent  and  some  of  them 
were  won  over.  The  question  of  terms  came 
up.  The  promoter  demanded  the  sole  man- 
agement, his  compensation  to  be  one-tenth  of 
the  net  profits,  and  also  the  right  to  subscribe 
for  one-eighth  of  all  issues  of  stock.  From 
this  he  would  not  budge.  Negotiations  fell 
through,  and  the  disappointed  promoter  left 
to  seek  other  backers. 

Here  the  woman's  whim  entered.  A  specu- 
lating capitalist  of  Hebrew  descent,  with  the 
gift  of  financial  prophecy  so  strong  in  his  race, 
painted  fgr  her  a  vivid  picture  of  the  possible 


profits,  as  well  as  other  advantages — if  the 
scheme  did  work.  The  lady  changed  her 
mind,  recalled  the  promoter,  and  the  trust 
was  launched. 

Though  not  everything  expected  was 
gained,  success  followed,  but  trouble  also 
arose.  The  promoter  was  a  man  of  broad 
views,  a  visionary  even.  One  of  his  reasons 
for  demanding  such  a  large  share  of  the 
profits  was  his  desire  to  devote  it  to  certain 
religious  and  philanthropic  purposes.  His 
subordinates,  however,  responded  less  to  his 
influence  than  to  the  spirit  of  the  promotion, 
which  was  simply  a  combination  of  money 
and  genius  to  exploit  producer  and  consumer 
alike.  The  producers  suffered  most.  Their 
story  is  in  fact  a  tragedy. 

Like  so  many  pioneers  in  other  fields,  the 
promoter  did  not  realize  the  profits  he  had 
anticipated.  Charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  internal  dissensions,  he  was  deposed,  and 
for  a  time  imprisoned.  He  died  a  disap- 
pointed man  and  his  philanthropic  purposes 
were  never  realized. 

All  of  this  sounds  modern.  You  have  read 
such  stories  in  the  magazines  and  news- 
papers, but  this  contract  was  dated  April  17, 
1492. 

The  lady  w^as  Queen  Isabella  of  Castile; 
the  "field,"  the  East  India  trade  (see  map); 
the  capitalist,  Luis  of  the  Santangel  family, 
the  Rothschilds  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  two  trusts  which  had  controlled  the 
field  w:ere  the  trading  cities  of  Venice  and 
Genoa,  which  were  the  terminals  of  the  com- 
bined land  and  sea  routes  to  the  Indies. 

The  promoter  was  Christopher  Columbus;  * 
his  religious  purpose,  the  expulsion  of  the 
Turks. 

The  busy  Citizen  has  somehow  come  to 
believe  that  the  trust  or  monopoly  is  a  modern 
invention.  He  thinks  that  it  is  a  peculiar 
development  of  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years 
in  the  United  States,  though  he  has  a  vague 
idea  that  something  of  the  sort  has  developed 
in  Europe.  Why  else  did  a  score  of  intelli- 
gent citizens  to  whom  this  story  was  told  fail 
to  identify  it,  though  all  of  them  had  read 
history?  Tell  the  story  to  your  friends,  and 
see  if  they  can  guess  the  answer. 

Every  step  is  typical  of  modern  trust- 
hatching  in  the  twentieth  century.  Ideas 
and  capital  meet,  and  struggle  for  the  advan- 
tage. An  agreement  is  reached  and  they 
combine  against  the  public  which  has  not 

•Popular  histories  fail  to  emphasize  the  business  side  of 
the  discovery  of  America.  These  statements  above  can  be 
verified  by  reference  to  Las  Casas,  Harrisse,  Winsor,  Fiske. 
etc.  PrescQtt  Kives  a  vivid  account  of  the  cruelties  toward 
the  natives.     The  interpretation  only  is  new. 
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been  consulted  at  all.  This  story  of  Colum- 
bus suggests  that  some  features  of  trust  prac- 
tice are  at  least  four  hundred  years  old. 
Other  instances  will  be  given  later. 

Any  mixed  group  of  citizens,  in  the  village 
store,  in  the  smoking  car,  at  the  club,  or  the 
golf  links,  will  agree  that  the  trust  is  some- 
thing new,  but  they  will  disagree  on  every 
other  aspect  of  the  problem.  Some  feel  that 
they  are  a  natural  evolution,  necessary  and 
laudable;  some,  though  resentful,  are  re- 
signed; others  w^ould  restrain,  control,  dis- 


a  trust,  nor  can  they  draw  the  dividing  line 
between  legitimate  business  and  unlawful 
practices.  Of  course,  there  are  extremes, 
manifestly  lawful,  or  the  contrary,  but  all 
agree  that  between  lies  a  "twilight  zone," — 
to  adapt  William  J.  Bryan's  phrase  to  other 
conditions, — which  is  dim  and  mysterious. 

In  the  attempts  to  enforce  the  Sherman 
law,  more  than  one  hundred  actions  have 
been  brought.  Many  of  them  have  reached 
the  Supreme  Court  and  decisions  have  been 
handed  down.     In  its  decisions  in  the  Stand- 


WHAT  COLUMBUS  SOUGHT  AND  WHAT  HE  FOUND 

(This  map  of  Toscanelli  |i474]  was  used  by  Columbus  as  a  sailing  chart.  His  aim  was  the  northern  part  of  Cipango 
[Japan),  but  he  believed  that  the  distance  as  represented  by  Toscanelli  was  too  great,  and  hence,  after  sailing  more  than 
2500  miles,  he  turned  southward  to  avoid  missing  the  island  altogether.  The  dotted  map  of  the  Americas  is  in  its  proper 
position.  As  will  be  seen  Toscanelli,  though  his  calculation  of  the  circumference  of  the  earth  was  almost  exactly  correct, 
extended  Asia  to  cover  the  whole  Pacific  Ocean) 


solve  or  even  destroy  these  Frankenstein's 
monsters  of  the  twentieth  century,  but  all 
make  the  same  assumption  of  novelty. 

We  are  told  that  there  is  in  existence  a 
"secret  conspiracy"  involving  a  concentra- 
tion in  a  few  hands  of  all  the  country's  indus- 
tries and  even  of  all  the  very  life  blood  of 
'industry — banking.  The  charge  has  inter- 
•ested  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  has 
been  instructed  to  investigate  the  "Money 
Trust" — a  power  so  well  concealed  that  nei- 
ther its  officers  nor  its  address  is  known  to 
the  public. 

All  speak  glibly  of  trusts,  and  yet,  strange 
to  say,  few  persons  can  agree  on  a  definition  of 


ard  Oil  and  the  American  Tobacco  cases  that 
tribunal  has,  so  we  are  told,  modified  its  earlier 
position  by  the  insertion  of  the  word  "rea- 
sonable" into  the  statute,  and  with  what 
result? 

Chairman  E.  H.  Gary  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  who  believes  firmly  in  the 
economic  and  moral  justification  of  combina- 
tions of  competing  units,  and  who  certainly 
cannot  be  said  to  be  lacking  astute  counsel- 
ors in  matters  legal,  said  some  time  ago: 

I  know  it  is  very  easy  to  say  the  law  is  simple  and 
clear  and  the  corporation  now  knows  exactly  what 
to  do,  but  I  do  not  agree  with  the  statement.  I 
know  that  it  is  not  the  fact.  I  know  that  we  have 
been  in  a  position  of  great  uncertainty  during  the 
last  few  years,  and  particularly  during  the  last  few 
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THE  MONOPOLISTS  OF  THE  PAST 

(The  Hansa  sphere  of  influence  is  indicated  at  the  top  of  the  map.  The  three  great  mediaeval  trade  routes  to  the  East 
led  from  the  Mediterranean,  the  first  by  way  of  Constantinople  and  the  Black  Sea  to  Trebizond.  thence  southward  by  land 
and  water  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  second  led  through  Syria  to  join  the  first  as  shown  by  the  map.  The  third  passed 
through  Alexandria  and  reached  the  Red  Sea.  An  occasional  caravan  reached  Novgorod  in  the  days  of  its  glory,  and,  for 
a  time,  an  all -land  route  passed  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1453  closed  the 
northern  route,  the  second  was  closed  in  1478,  and  Alexandria  was  threatened.  Some  other  way  to  India  was  a  necessity. 
The  route  of  Vasco  da  Gama  around  Africa  opened  the  way  after  Columbus  failed.  This  was  followed  until  the  Suez  Canal 
was  dug) 


months.  We  have  been  very  much  troubled  to 
know  just  exactly  what  our  position  ought  to  be, 
what  our  conduct  ought  to  be,  and  as  a  result  there 
has  been  created  in  this  country  a  feeling  of  great 
uncertainty  and  doubt.  .  .  .  These  men  would 
like  to  know  what  they  can  do;  what  they  have  the 
right  to  do;  what  they  have  the  right  to  do  from 
the  standpoint  of  observance  of  the  laws,  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  public  sentiment,  which  is  just  as 
important  to  consider;  and  they  would  not  only 
like  to  know  that  for  their  present  action,  but  they 
would  like  to  know  it  for  their  future  action. 


There  is  not  a  more  determined  opponent 
of  monopoly  and  monopolistic  practices  in 
the  country  than  Senator  Cummins.  An 
able  lawyer  and  a  persevering  student  of 
economic  questions,  he  approved  the  follow- 
ing statement:  "...  these  decisions  have 
rendered  the  law  so  uncertain  and  vague  in  its 
application  to  the  actual  affairs  of  business 
that  men  cannot  safely  proceed  with  the 
affairs  they  have  in  hand — safely  proceed  in 
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the  sense  that  they  do  not  know  whether  they 
are  about  to  do  a  lawful  thing  or  an  unlaw- 
ful thing." 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce has  been  holding  sessions  for  months. 
Before  it  have  appeared  merchants,  wholesale 
and  retail,  manufacturers,  bankers,  lawyers, 
professors  of  economics,  officers  of  labor 
unions,  farmers,  railroad  men,  and  simple  cit- 
izens. In  other  words,  producers,  distribu- 
tors and  consumers.  All  of  these  have  been 
allowed  to  express  their  views  unhindered, 
and  then  have  been  questioned  by  the  able 
members  of  the  Committee  representing 
every  phase  of  political  thought  current 
to-day. 

Into  the  record  have  been  inserted  deci- 
sions of  the  ablest  judges  in  the  history  of  the 
common  law,  thoughtful  studies  of  present- 
day  conditions,  plans  for  paternalistic  regula- 
tion of  capitalization,  prices  and  profits,  well- 
considered  plans  for  correcting  admitted 
abuses,  vigorous  suggestions  of  confiscation 
of  "ill-gotten  gains"  and  violent  demands  for 
the  punishment  of  "malefactors  of  great 
wealth."  Representatives  of  every  school  of 
thought  have  had  full  opportunity  to  express 
themselves  at  length,  thanks  to  the  patience 
and  forbearance  of  the  committee. 

The  two  fat  volumes  of  testimony  already 
published  make  interesting  reading.  Every 
citizen  who  takes  his  political  responsibilities 
seriously  will  be  fascinated  by  their  pages  but 
will  lay  them  down  with  disappointment. 
The  ablest  students,  the  cleverest  thinkers 
cannot  come  to  any  common  conclusion. 
They  agree  that  trusts  exist,  but  they  cannot 
say  what  makes  a  trust;  they  agree  that 
there  are,  and  have  been,  evils,  but  they  can- 
not come  together  on  methods  of  correction, 
and  in  fact,  in  that  "twilight  zone"  of  which 
we  spoke  above,  they  cannot  decide  whether 
or  not  a  particular  course  is  evil. 

To  some  the  efficiency  and  the  economy 
possible  to  large  aggregations  of  capital  seem 
so  important  that  they  are  willing  to  overlook 
probable,  even  inevitable  wrongs.  To  others 
the  interest  of  the  petty  competitor,  with  his 
little  shop  (though  his  establishment  may  be 
economically  inefficient),  is  so  important 
that  they  are  willing  to  forego  the  undoubted 
advantages  of  production  on  a  large  scale,  and 
would  try  to  maintain  the  weakling  by  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law.  Some  would  recog- 
nize existing  and  future  combinations  but 
would  regulate  them,  even  though  such  action 
might  mean  in  the  end  fixing  prices  by  govern- 
mental action,  not  only  of  the  finished  product, 
but  of  the  raw  material,  and  of  labor  itself, — 


in  other  words,  a  return  to  the  regulated 
monopoly  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

If  the  doctors  disagree  what  hope  have  the 
"common  people"  of  coming  to  a  clear  de- 
cision? Their  food  for  thought  comes  chiefly 
from  the  popular  orators  of  the  day  who  repre- 
sent, generally,  only  one  phase  of  the  whole 
problem.  They  dwell  upon  the  wrongs  and 
compare  the  admitted  evils  of  "big  business" 
with  those  of  monarchy  or  of  slavery.  They 
preach  revolution  or  revolt,  and  some  of  them 
would  have  us  recognize  in  them  twentieth 
century  Washingtons  or  John  Browns  with 
di\  ine  commissions  to  set  us  free. 


Why  not  compare  monopoly  with  itself? 
Why  not  study  the  trusts  of  to-day  in  the  light 
of  the  trusts  of  yesterday? 

Step  by  step  the  problem  will  grow  simpler. 
One  by  one  those  features  of  trust  practice 
which  we  have  thought  so  new  will  be  seen  to 
be  old,  and  they  will  grow  less  important  as 
we  see  how  our  fathers  met  and  dealt  with 
them.  A  series  of  interesting  parallels  will 
result.  We  shall  find  that  competition  was 
the  uncommon,  and  monopoly  the  usual 
condition  of  business  in  the  past. 

Trusts  will  be  found  from  Hudson  Bay  to 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  One  trust  ruled  India  and  con- 
trolled the  destinies  of  millions  of  people; 
another  made  the  Baltic  an  inland  sea,  mak- 
ing treaties  and  dethroning  monarchs  as  need 
arose.  Another  financed  the  crusaders  who 
captured  Constantinople  and  set  up  a  Latin 
kingdom  there;  another,  the  London  branch 
of  the  Virginia  Company,  first  planted  perma- 
nent English  settlements  in  the  new  world. 
These  were  international  monopolies.  Of  the 
lesser  national  or  sectional  monopolies  there 
were  many.  Every  gild  organized  in  the 
Middle  Ages  included  some  features  which 
w^e  would  call  monopolistic,  while  kings  be- 
stowed upon  individuals  the  sole  right  to  sell 
various  luxuries  or  necessities,  which  right 
was  sold  or  leased  to  the  merchant  or  the 
producer. 

The  story  of  Joseph  in  Egypt  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  examples  of  cornering  the  food  sup- 
ply and  exacting  a  monopoly  price  therefor 
of  which  we  have  record.  We  are  told  in 
Genesis  that  the  Egj'ptians  gave  in  exchange 
for  bread  their  money,  their  cattle,  and 
finally,  their  liberty  and  their  land,  which  they 
afterward  worked  as  tenants  or  serfs  of  their 
royal  master.  Aristotle  tells  us  that  an 
Athenian  citizen  once  cornered  the  iron 
market  in  Syracuse. 

Solomon  as  a  monopolist  surpasses  any  of 
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our  modern  trust  magnates.  We  know  that 
he  levied  heavier  toll  on  the  caravans  passing 
over  his  roads  than  the  most  grasping  trans- 
portation manager  of  the  nineteenth  century 
ever  dared  to  do.  We  are  told  in  the  Book  of 
Kings  that  he  brought  linen  yarn  out  of 
Egypt,  which  his  men  of  business  sold  at  a 
fixed  price.  He  imported  war  horses  from  the 
same  country  and  sold  them  at  a  high  price  to 
the  princes  and  warriors  of  the  whole  region. 
He  sent  out  trading  ships  which  brought  back 
immense  quantities  of  gold,  so  that  "  Solomon 
exceeded  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  for  riches." 

In  every  case  the  aim  was  the  same ;  to  get 
the  business,  to  monopolize  it,  and  the  con- 
suming public  paid.  Practically  every  fea- 
ture of  modern  monopoly  to  which  objection 
is  made  is  another  version  of  an  old  story  told 
long  ago.  The  methods  in  the  past  were  much 
the  same  as  those  pursued  to-day,  except 
that  they  were  more  vigorous.  The  little 
finger  of  the  ancient  monopolist  was  thicker 
than  the  loins  of  his  degenerate  successor. 

Let  us  go  over  these  characteristics  one  by 
one  to  see  if  we  can  find  the  new  sin. 

The  Greatest  Trust  in  the  World's  History 

Is  there  anything  new  about  the  bigness 
of  business  as  such — the  power  of  enterprise 
privately  controlled? 

The  company  which  finally  got  the  monop- 
oly which  Columbus  sought  became  the  most 
powerful  trust  in  the  world's  history. 

This  company,  "The  Governor  and  Com- 
pany of  Merchants  Trading  in  the  East 
Indies,"  received  its  charter  from  Queen 
Elizabeth  on  the  last  day  of  December,  1600, 
and  was  not  finally  dissolved  until  1874. 
This  charter  besides  granting  the  exclusive 
right  to  trade  in  all  regions  beyond  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  "not  already  possessed  by 
some  Christian  prince,"  gave  the  right  to 
"acquire  territory,  coin  money,  command  for- 
tresses and  troops,  form  alliances,  make  war 
and  peace,  and  exercise  both  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction."  Truly  this  was  a  broad  grant. 
Standard  Oil  and  Steel  must  "hide  their  di- 
minished heads." 

In  addition  it  was  exempted  from  export 
duties  for  four  years,  and,  if  necessary,  the 
payment  of  import  duties  might  be  delayed 
until  after  the  goods  were  sold.  The  only 
restriction  was  that  the  consent  of  the  crown 
must  be  given  to  every  voyage.  The  reason 
for  this  limitation  was  probably  to  preserve 
the  right  to  call  for  ships  if  another  Spanish 
Armada  should  approach  the  coasts.  The 
royal  navy  was  then  insignificant. 


In  organization,  the  company  was  really 
a  syndicate  with  a  concession  for  the  Indian 
trade,  and  from  the  members  special  joint 
stock  companies  were  organized  for  every 
voyage.  Later  the  syndicate  became  a  joint 
stock  company  with  a  capital  stock  which 
traded  on  the  account  of  all. 

The  explanation  given  for  seeking  the 
charter  was  simple.  The  price  of  pepper  had  ■ 
been  raised  from  three  shillings  to  eight  shil- 
lings the  pound  by  the  Dutch  traders  who  had 
broken  by  force  of  arms  the  previously  exist- 
ing Portuguese  monopoly  which  had  followed 
Vasco  da  Gama's  discovery  of  the  sea  route 
to  India.  This  Portuguese  monopoly  had 
been  conducted  at  royal  risk  and  profit,  be- 
cause the  Portuguese  merchants  refused 
to  take  the  risks.  "Golden  Goa,"  the  story 
of  which  reads  like  a  misplaced  page  from  the 
Arabian  Nights,  had  at  first  afforded  enor- 
mous profits,  which,  however,  were  largely 
absorbed  by  dishonest  officials. 

Ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  cheapening 
'the  price  of  spices — does  not  this  sound  mod- 
ern?— the  charter  was  asked.  It  was  granted 
and  so  this  old  leviathan  of  trusts  was  born. 
The  profits  of  the  first  voyages  averaged  more 
than  one  hundred  per  cent.,  the  fourth  and 
fifth  taken  together  234  per  cent.  Other 
voyages  were  not  so  successful,  but  the  prof- 
its were  large  enough  to  invite  competition, 
both  of  "interlopers"  and  of  companies  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose.  The  interlopers 
were  dealt  with  in  a  summary  manner.  Both 
ships  and  cargoes  were  confiscated.  The 
competing  companies  were  absorbed,  in  one 
case  after  a  struggle  which  convulsed  British 
politics. 

In  1682  a  dividend  in  cash  of  50  per  cent. 
was  paid,  and  at  the  same  time  a  stock  divi- 
dend of  100  per  cent,  was  declared.  The  next 
year,  after  the  inflation,  a  £100  share  sold  for 
£500,  apparently  the  highest  price  on  record, 
though  this  price  was  approached  in  1720. 
Between  1657  and  1691  the  average  rate  of 
dividends  was  25  per  cent.  So  great  a  propor- 
tion of  the  capital  of  the  country  was  engaged 
in  the  Indian  trade  that  in  1684  the  company 
was  accused  of  "alone  devouring  half  the 
trade  of  the  nation."  Can  even  the  "Money 
Trust "  be  charged  with  such  power  to-day? 

At  first  the  only  territory  controlled  was 
the  concessions  for  trading  purposes  for  which 
rent  was  paid  to  the  native  princes,  but  in 
1689  it  was  decided  to  enter  upon  a  course  of 
territorial  aggrandizement.  Most  of  us  have 
been  accustomed  to  think  of  those  great  pro- 
consuls, Robert  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings  as 
engaged  in  building  up  the  British  Empire. 
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This  is  true  only  ultimately,  for  they  were  em- 
ployees of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
while  they  were  setting  up  or  pulling  down 
nabobs,  confiscating  treasure,  or  fighting  bat- 
tles, they  were  primarily  extending  the  power 
and  the  dominion  of  the  company.  To  be 
sure  the  British  Government,  in  1773,  and 
again  in  1784,  asserted  its  power  to  regu- 
late and  control,  but  the  company  nominated 
the  officials  until  1858. 

In  1813  the  monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade 
was  abolished,  though  the  monopoly  of  the 
trade  with  China  was  continued.  In  1833 
even  this  was  taken  away,  though  the  com- 
pany still  governed  the  country  until  1858, 
when,  as  a  result  of  the  Sepoy  mutiny,  the 
British  Government  assumed  full  control. 
The  government,  however,  guaranteed  the 
dividends  on  the  stock,  and  not  until  1874 
was  it  all  retired  at  100  per  cent,  premium. 

Here  then  is,  in  brief  outline,  the  story  of  a 
monopoly  which  from  the  India  House  in 
Leadenhall  Street  governed  millions  of 
Asiatics  and  waged  bloody  wars,  not  only 
with  the  natives,  but  with  the  French  and  the 
Dutch.  It  bribed  officials  of  the  govern- 
ment, had  dozens  of  self-confessed  repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament  and  spent  thousands 
of  pounds  in  subsidizing  the  press.  In  fact, 
the  responsibility  for  the  widespread  corrup- 
tion in  English  politics  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury is  laid  at  its  door.  Its  history  for  the 
first  hundred  years  is  set  down  in  Sir  William 
Wilson  Hunter's  "History  of  British  India," 
a  work  unfortunately  unfinished,  but  the 
fragment  is  a  book  which  no  student  of  eco- 
nomic or  political  problems  can  afford  to 
neglect. 

The  American  citizen  has  to  contend  with 
no  such  organization  as  this,  and  yet  when  it 
had  done  its  work,  its  power,  on  the  demand 
of  the  British  Government,  dropped  from  it  as 
a  cloak.  The  King  of  England  is  Emperor  of 
India,  but  the  East  India  Company  no  longer 
exists. 

Another  Great  Trading  Trust 

For  protection  against  pirates  in  the  Baltic, 
and  for  the  common  welfare,  the  traders  in  a 
number  of  German  cities  very  early  formed 
loose  associations.  Out  of  them  appeared, 
already  full  grown,  early  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  Hanseatic  League.  At  the 
height  of  its  power,  it  "had  three  good 
crowns  at  its  disposal";  it  set  up  a  rival  and 
successful  king  in  Sweden;  it  twice  captured 
Copenhagen  and  drove  Waldemar  III.,  of 
Denmark,  from  his  kingdom  in  1368.     Later, 


in  1523,  it  was  instrumental  in  dethroning 
Christian  II.,  it  enabled  Gustavus  Vasa  to 
become  ruler  of  Sweden,  and  once  its  armies 
ravaged  the  English  coast.  The  Baltic  be- 
came a  Hanseatic  lake  into  which  no  other 
flag  might  enter  without  the  permission  of  the 
Hansa,  a  permission  rarely  granted.  Though 
never  rebelling  openly  against  the  Emperor, 
the  League  treated  his  demands  with  cold 
courtesy,  and  went  its  own  way. 

First  and  last  perhaps  ninety  cities  be- 
longed to  the  League,  though  the  exact  num- 
ber is  uncertain,  as  the  membership  varied  at 
different  times.  Some  of  the  cities  were  ex- 
pelled for  disobedience  to  the  rules  of  the 
League,  and  others  were  unable  to  pay  their 
assessments.  Lubeck  was  always  the  leader, 
though  Hamburg  and  Cologne  were  hardly 
less  important.  In  the  cities  the  trading 
classes  were  always  dominant,  and  they  grew 
in  wealth  and  power. 

At  London,  Novgorod,  Bergen,  and  Wisby, 
the  Hanseatic  community  was  a  state  within 
^  state,  in  which  the  laws  of  England,  Russia, 
Norway  or  Sweden  did  not  run.  At  Novgo- 
rod, the  cloth  of  England  and  France  was 
exchanged  for  furs,  metals,  honey  and  wax, 
always  to  the  profit  of  the  Hanseatic  trader. 
At  Bergen  they  exchanged  manufactures  of 
various  sorts  for  fish. 

Nowhere  was  the  power  of  the  League 
greater  than  in  London,  whqre  a  district 
known  as  the  Steelyard  on  the  water's  edge, 
just  above  London  Bridge,  was  the  home  of 
the  Hanseatics.  They  bought  the  wool, 
hides,  grain,  beer  and  cheese  of  the  English, 
selling  them  in  return  flax,  linen,  hemp,  fish, 
wax  and  wine,  as  well  as  Oriental  products 
with  which  they  had  provided  themselves  at 
Bruges,  or  even  at  Novgorod,  where  their 
traders  had  met  an  occasional  caravan  which 
had  made  its  way  entirely  across  Asia. 

The  English  people  objected  vigorously  to 
the  favors  showered  upon  the  Hanseatics  by 
their  rulers,  at  first  to  no  purpose.  They 
were  useful  to  the  kings  and  useful  also  to  the 
community,  for  they  brought  to  their  ware- 
houses those  needed  goods  which  the  con- 
fusion of  the  times  and  the  backwardness 
of  English  workmen  rendered  unattainable 
otherwise.  Not  until  the  English  were  able 
to  do  themselves  what  the  Hansa  was  doing 
for  them,  could  they  drive  it  away. 

Bruges  first,  and  later  Antwerp,  were  the 
great  clearing  houses.  Here  the  League  did 
not  demand  the  special  privileges  it  had  ex- 
torted in  the  cities  just  mentioned,  but  its 
grasp  upon  the  entire  commerce  of  Northern 
Europe  was  not  loosened  until  internal  dis- 
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sensions  and  a  growing  lack  of  enterprise 
weakened  the  union.  With  the  increasing 
growth  of  national  feeling  in  the  states  with 
which  they  dealt,  their  power  to  monopolize 
grew  less.  Under  Elizabeth  they  were  ex- 
pelled from  London  in  1 598.  The  pupils  had 
learned  how  to  trade  from  their  German 
teachers;  and  then  they  dismissed  the  teach- 
ers. The  Thirty  Years'  War  completed  the 
destruction. 

The  League  had  done  its  work.  It  had 
carried  certain  aspects  of  civilization  to  mil- 
lions of  barbarians.  Through  it  the  Baltic 
lands  had  advanced  in  wealth  and  intelligence. 
The  merchant  in  the  city  had  increased  in 
self-respect  and  the  power  of  the  robber  baron 
had  been  held  in  check.  Our  judgment  on 
the  results  of  its  work  will  be  much  the  same 
as  on  our  present-day  monopolies.  It  was 
done  selfishly,  and  often  roughly,  but  much 
of  it  was  really  constructive. 

From  the  description  of  these  two  monopo- 
lies, the  Individual  will  see  that  the  mere  size 
of  a  combination  is  nothing  new.  There  are 
others,  such  as  the  Italian  City  Republics, 
which  might  be  named,  but  the  two  instances 
given  above  are  enough  to  show  that  there 
existed  in  the  past  proportionately  greater 
combinations  of  capital,  with  greater  powers, 
exercised  in  a  more  ruthless  way,  than  can  be 
found  to-day. 

Is  Close   Cohnection   Between   Business  and 
Politics  New? 

No  charge  against  the  trust  of  the  present 
day  is  made  with  more  indignation  than  this, 
and  yet  attention  has  been  called  to  the  politi- 
cal activities  of  the  East  India  Company.  In 
the  Hanseatic  League  the  governing  power  in 
every  town  was  almost  invariably  the  mer- 
chants and  every  regulation  was  made  with 
their  advantage  in  view. 

Another  instance  no  less  striking  is  the 
connection  of  Venice  with  the  Fourth  Cru- 
sade. The  Venetians  had  agreed  to  trans- 
port the  Crusaders  to  the  Holy  Land  for 
85,000  marks,  but  the  soldiers  arrived  with 
only  51,000  marks,  all  that  could  be  raised. 
The  Doge  informed  them  that  the  remaining 
34,000  marks  would  be  excused  if  they  would 
take  Zara  for  the  Venetians.  This  done,  the 
Crusaders  were  induced  to  capture  Constan- 
tinople where  they  established  in  1 204  a  Latin 
kingdom.  The  Venetians  secured  a  monop- 
oly of  the  Eastern  trade  coming  by  the  Black 
Sea  route  (see  map)  which  they  held  until  the 
Latin  kingdom  fell  in  1261. 

No  campaign  contribution  of  the  present 


day  compares  with  the  million  pounds 
which  the  East  India  Company  furnished  the 
government  at  low  interest,  in  1742,  in  re- 
turn for  a  fourteen-year  extension  of  its  char- 
ter. Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  to  prevent  its  dissolution,  furnish- 
ing perhaps  fifteen  million  dollars  to  the 
administration  to  finish  the  Panama  Canal. 

Go  back  four  centuries  farther.  It  seems 
incredible,  but  it  is  true,  nevertheless,  that 
Crecy  and  Poitiers  were  won  with  trust 
money.  Edward  III,  a  chronic  borrower, 
had  financed  his  earlier  campaigns  in  the 
Hundred  Years'  War  by  borrowing  from  the 
Florentine  bankers.  His  default  ruined  them, 
and  no  one  else  would  extend  credit.  The 
Hanseatic  League  came  to  the  rescue,  loaned 
the  needy  king  £30,000,  worth  probably  more 
than  two  and  a  quarter  million  dollars  to-day, 
and  received  many  favors  in  return. 

Evidently  monopoly  and  government  have 
been  closely  allied  in  the  past. 

Is  Harshness  Toward  Producers  of  the  Raw 
Material  New? 

Read  the  early  history  of  Spanish  America 
and  find  the  answer.  If  another  instance  is 
needed,  study  the  attitude  of  the  Hanseatic 
League  toward  its  Russian  or  Norwegian  pro- 
ducers, or  go  to  the  history  of  all  the  East 
India  Companies,  Portuguese,  English,  Dutch 
or  French,  especially  the  Dutch. 

Is  Brutality  Toward  Competitors  Characteristic 
of  the  Present  Day? 

Again  go  to  the  East  India  Companies. 
Confiscation  of  ship  and  cargo  was  the  slight- 
est penalty  inflicted  upon  the  intruders. 
Reduction  to  slavery  was  common,  and  tor- 
ture and  murder  were  not  infrequent.  Turn 
to  the  Hansa  again  and  find  a  similar  course 
of  action.  The  competitors  of  a  modern 
trust  at  least  escape  with  their  lives. 

Coming  down  to  later  times,  the  story  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  that  great  fur- 
trading  company,  chartered  in  1670  is  inter- 
esting. The  free-trader,  caught  trespassing 
on  the  company's  territories,  and  then  set 
free  in  the  wilderness  without  food,  boat, 
gun  or  compass,  is  an  example  of  the  lengths 
to  which  commercial  rivalry  led  men  even  in 
the  nineteenth  centur)^  The  contest  with 
the  Northv/est  Fur  Company  was  marked  by 
deeds  of  which  savages  would  hardly  be 
proud.  "If  forgotten  graves  could  give  up 
their  secrets,  they  could  tell  many  a  tale  of 
violence  and  of  treachery." 
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Evidently  courtesy  to  competitors  was  not 
universal  in  the  days  of  old. 

Surely  Artificial  Limitation  of  Supply  to  In- 
crease the  Price  is  a  Modern  Invention 

The  Dutch  knew  two  hundred  years  ago 
that  often  an  inadequate  supply  would  bring 
in  larger  returns  than  a  superfluity,  a  lesson 
our  Southern  cotton  farmers  have  had  im- 
pressed upon  them  time  after  time,  but  which 
they  obstinately  or  short-sightedly  refuse  to 
heed.  So  we  find  the  Dutch  traders  uproot- 
ing the  spice  trees  on  the  Molucca  Islands,  and 
even  burning  a  large  proportion  of  the  product 
to  keep  it  from  the  market.  The  diamond 
monopoly  of  London  and  South  Africa  has 
learned  no  new  tricks.  The  old  ones  knew 
them  all. 

The  Inside  Ring  which  Takes  Advantage  of 
Official  Position  is  Surely  New 

The  spectacle  of  men,  directors  and  offi- 
cials of  a  corporation, — trustees  for  the  stock- 
holders, in  fact — using  their  positions  and  the 
knowledge  gained  thereby  for  private  gain 
has  been  often  seen.  The  investigation  of 
the  American  Tobacco  Company  showed  to 
what  extent  this  could  be  carried.  Surely 
this  is  new.  Again  go  back  to  the  declining 
degenerate  days  of  the  Hansa,  and  case  after 
case  of  similar  conduct  is  revealed.  Turn  to 
the  East  India  Companies.  We  are  told  that 
the  royal  monopolist's  ship  went  back  to 
Portugal  half  empty,  but  that  those  loaded  by 
his  officers  in  India  returned  full.  The  Brit- 
ish company  evidently  did  not  expect  its 
servants  to  live  upon  their  salaries  in  the 
early  days.  When  it  found,  however,  that 
dozens  of  them  were  able  to  retire  with  enor- 
mous fortunes  after  a  few  years  of  service, 
while  the  returns  to  the  company  grew 
slowly  or  did  not  grow  at  all,  strenuous  efforts 
to  stop  the  leaks  were  made,  for  a  long  time 
with  slight  success. 

This  practice  is  evidently  not  new. 

To  be  sure  these  monopolies  were  generally 
mercantile  and  not  manufacturing — monopo- 
lies of  sale  and  not  monopolies  of  production. 
The  reason  is  plain.  Before  the  days  of 
machinery  there  was  no  production  on  a  large 
scale,  but  this  fact  does  not  affect  the  sound- 
ness of  the  argument.  That  some  of  these 
monopolies  were  granted  by  royal  favor  is 
likewise  immaterial.     Everything  which  coidd 


be  7nonopolized  was  monopolized  at  some  time 
or  other  in  the  world's  history. 

We  find  then  that  practically  every  feature 
of  the  problem  of  monopoly  to-day  has  ap- 
peared before.  There  have  been  monopolies 
of  enormous  size,  proportionately  larger  than 
anything  we  have  to-day.  Sinister  alliance 
with,  or  influence  upon,  government  officials 
was  common.  The  monopolists  wilfully  lim- 
ited the  supply,  behaved  with  brutality  to- 
ward the  producer  of  goods  and  toward 
would-be  competitors,  and  officials  took  ad- 
vantage of  their  trusteeship  for  private  gain. 
These  are  the  most  common  charges  against 
modem  trusts  and  their  managers. 

What  Then  Is  New? 

There  is,  however,  in  the  practice  of  "big 
business"  to-day,  a  new  sin  which  is  funda- 
mental. True,  it  is  not  yet  recognized  as  a 
sin,  but  it  should  be  and  must  be  declared  a 
crime.  The  sin  is  not  an  inheritance  from 
the  monopolies  of  a  remote  past,  but  has 
grown  out  of  that  fierce  individualism  so 
characteristic  of  American  life.  It  has  been 
fostered  and  developed  by  that  unrestricted, 
savagely  competitive  struggle  for  supremacy 
which  has  been  such  a  striking  feature  of  our 
industrial  history. 

This  practice,  which  seemed  natural  and 
logical  in  a  simpler  social  and  industrial  or- 
ganization of  society,  has  been  permitted  to 
continue,  though  its  effects  to-day  are  wholly 
bad  when  viewed  in  the  large.  What,  then, 
is  this  policy  which  has  become  improper 
and  even  wicked  with  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States  ? 

The  Nov  Sin  is  the  Suppression  of  Informa- 
tion Which  the  People  Have  the 
Right  to  Know 

Our  country  and  our  times  are  not  those  of 
our  ancestors,  and  changed  conditions  have 
brought  different  standards  in  their  train. 
To-day  many  acts,  once  grave  crimes,  are 
considered  harmless  or  even  praiseworthy. 
On  the  other  hand,  law  and  pubUc  opinion 
now  condemn  many  practices  formerly  ig- 
nored. Secrecy,  not  so  long  ago,  an  inalien- 
able right,  has  become  the  new  sin  in  busi- 
ness. Why  this  is  true,  and  what  a  recogni- 
tion of  this  fact  means  to  the  Individual  will 
be  discussed  in  the  second  half  of  this  article, 
to  appear  next  month. 


LORADO   TAFT   AND    HIS  WORK  AS 

A   SCULPTOR 

BY  ROBERT  H.  MOULTON 


LORADO   TAFT 


'  I  ^HERE  is  a  man  in  Chicago  who  has  been 
-■-  called  the  greatest  artistic  educative  per- 
sonality in  the  Central  West  to-day;  who  is 
credited  with  having  done  more  to  inspire  a 
knowledge  of  art  and  a  love  for  the  beautiful 
in  sculpture  and  painting  than  any  other  man 
of  his  age  in  America.  His  name  is  Lorado 
Taft,  and  his  work  is  in  clay  and  marble.  He 
is  an  artist  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  model 
ideal  conceptions — to  create  beautiful  or  sig- 
nificant sculptures.  Also,  he  is  an  idealist  in 
the  sense  that  he  places  the  joy  of  creative 
effort  abo\'e  fame  and  fortune.  While  he  has 
reached  that  place  where  he  might  have  com- 
missions for  all  he  could  do,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  he  frequently  plans  and  executes 
a  work  ^yithout  the  slightest  suggestion  of 
an  order*,  simply  because  the  idea  dominates 


him  and  demands  to  be  put  in  some  imperish- 
able form. 

Mr.  Taft  is  a  sculptor  of  power  and  genius 
who  has  worked  faithfully  at  his  art  for  many 
crowded  and  busy  years.  He  has  produced 
in  that  time  groups  and  single  figures  which 
ha^•e  made  him  recognized  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most of  contemporary  sculptors,  and  when 
he  has  not  been  chiseling  soul  into  marble  or 
molding  it  into  clay,  he  has  been  lecturing  on 
his  own  art  and  on  art  in  general. 

Mr.  Taft's  first  important  commission  was 
for  two  groups  at  the  entrance  to  the  Horti- 
cultural Building  of  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition.    These,  "The  Sleep  of  the  FIow- 


(Mr.  Taft's  famous  concrete  statue  of  the  Indian  chief  over- 
looking the  Rock  River  in  Illinois) 
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ers,"  and  the  "Awakening  of  the  Flowers," 
attracted  wide  attention. 

Two  analogous  groups,  "The  Mountain" 
and  "The  Prairie,"  made  for  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition  at  St.  Louis,  formed  his 
m.ost  conspicuous  work  in  the  next  decade, 
though  "The  Solitude  of  the  Soul,"  exhibited 
at  the  same  exposition,  won  him  a  gold  medal. 
Its  importance  and  suggestiveness  to  thinking 
minds  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  numerous  poems. 

His  next  imj^ortant  work  was  the  fountain 
group,  "The  Great  Lakes,"  which  has  been 
purchased  by  the  city  of  Chicago  and  will 
stand  in  front  of  the  Art  Institute.  In  this 
work  Mr.  Taft  offers  a  unicjue  national  sym- 
bol. It  represents  the  Five  Great  Lakes,  typi- 
fied by  beautiful  female  figures,  joined  in 
composition  by  a  sparkling  line  of  water. 
The  descending  stream  is  started  by  high- 
standing  Superior,  then  caught  in  turn  by 
Michigan,  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  the 
latter,  with  outstretched  arm,  finally  direct- 
ing the  flood  onward  to  the  sea. 

13est  known  of  all  Mr.  Taft's  sculptures. 


■THE  GREAT  LAKES" 


however,  is  "The  Blind."  His  inspiration 
for  this  work  was  found  in  Maeterlinck's 
drama  of  the  same  name.  This  masterly 
group  represents  the  crucial  situation  in  that 
play ;  where  a  company  of  sightless  men  and 
women  who  have  long  been  the  wards  of  a 
venerable  priest  realize  that  their  leader  is 
dead,  and  that  their  only  hope  for  guidance 
rests  with  the  little  child  around  whom  they 
crowd  and  grope.  There  is  a  note  of  despair 
in  the  group,  yet  the  dominant  motif  is  faith 
and  trust — the  hope  that  "a  little  child  shall 
lead  them,"  which  is  so  gladly  accepted  by  all. 
The  conception,  the  grouping,  and  the  de- 
lineation of  the  groping,  huddling,  sightless 
ones  is  marvelous. 

In  speaking  of  this  work  INIr.  Taft  says: 
"The  play  made  a  wonderful  and  lasting  im- 
pression upon  me.  After  I  had  read  it,  my 
mind  dwelt  constantly  on  the  symbolism  ex- 
pressed in  the  tragedy — the  great  longing  of 
all  humanity  for  light  in  life.  Then  in  my 
dreams  the  group  shaped  itself  and  refused 
to  vanish.  The  profound  truth  underlying 
the  drama  urged  me  on.  ...  It  was  a  most 
absorbing  creation.  I  felt 
the  deepest  emotion  while 
modeling  the  faces  of  the 
blind.  The  pathos  of  help- 
less endeavor  in  the  posture 
of  the  figures,  the  hands 
reaching  upward  into  empty 
air,  appealed  to  the  sym- 
pathies of  my  assistants  as 
well  as  myself." 

Of  late  years  IMr.  Taft  has 
shown  a  disposition  to  turn  to 
sculptures  heroic  both  in 
spirit  and  in  substance.  He 
has  a  vigor  and  sweep  of 
execution  as  heartening  as 
the  breezes  from  the  Western 
plateau.  He  is  a  man  of  big 
conceptions  and  ideas  and  he 
works  them  out  with  affluence 
of  labor  and  material. 

"  BLACK  HAWK  "  IN  CONCRETE 

In  one  of  his  most  recent 
creations,  the  statue  of  Black 
Hawk,  commemorating  the 
American  Indian,  we  find 
abundant  proof  of  his  lean- 
ing toward  massive  figures. 
This  statue,  which  was  un- 
vefled  last  July,  is  of  noble 
proportions,  being  fifty  feet 
high,     and    stands    on     the 
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highest  pomt  of  a  lofty  promontory'  over- 
looking the  picturesque  Rock  River  near 
Oregon,  Illinois. 

Behind  the  building  of  the  Black  Hawk 
statue  lies  an  interesting  little  story.  Several 
years  ago  Mr.  Taft  was  watching  some  work- 
men build  a  reinforced  concrete  chimney  at 
the  Chicago  Art  Institute,  when  there  came 
to  him  his  great  idea  of  the  means  for  making 
an  enduring  statue.  With  the  process  in  mind 
it  was  not  long  before  an  adequate  subject 
presented  itself.  For  fifteen  years  he  has  had 
his  summer  home  and  studio  at  Eagle's  Nest 
Camp,  the  summer  seat  of  the  Chicago  art  col- 
ony. Standing  for  the  hundredth  time  at  the 
highest  point  of  the  cliff,  he  never  failed  to 
remember  that  it  was  from  here  that  Black 
Hawk  was  finally  dri\'en  out  of  Illinois.  So 
he  decided  to  bring  back  the  famous  Indian 
chief,  and  now  in  concrete  he  again  surveys 
his  former  domain. 

This  statue  is,  in  more  senses  than  one,  the 
biggest  thing  that  Mr.  Taft  has  yet  done — 
big  engfigh  to  place  him  right  up  in  front 


among  our  most  famous  American  sculptors, 
living  and  dead.  The  statue  is  immensely 
simple,  the  heavy  folds  of  the  blanket  sur- 
rounding the  figure  suggesting  the  man's 
body  without  following  closely  its  outlines. 
The  dignity,  the  stoicism,  and  the  bitterness 
of  a  vanquished  race  are  there,  and  the  great 
figure,  gazing  across  the  river,  is  a  fit  memo- 
rial of  a  race  that  has  passed  from  power. 

This  work  was  a  labor  of  love  with  the 
sculptor,  his  gift  to  the  people  of  Illinois. 
He  not  only  created  it,  but  paid  almost  the 
entire  expense  of  its  construction — a  proof 
of  gracious  patriotism  which  few  artists  are 
willing  or  able  to  offer  to  the  people  the}' 
serve. 

THE  COLUMBUS  MEMORLVL  AT  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  Taft's  latest  work  and  the  one  which 
will,  perhaps,  be  seen  by  the  greatest  number 
of  people,  he  has  just  completed  after  two 
years  of  modeling.  It  is  the  sculptures  for 
the    Columbus    Memorial    at    \\"ashington, 
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which  is  now  nearing  com- 
pletion and  which,  it  is  ex- 
pected, will  be  ready  for 
dedication  this  month.  The 
memorial  consists  of  a  semi- 
circular fountain,  seventy 
feet  wide  and  sixty-live  feet 
deep,  adorned  with  a  great 
statue  of  Columbus  and 
other  appropriate  sculptures. 
It  will  stand  on  the  plaza 
in  front  of  the  Union  Sta- 
tion at  Washington,  and  has 
been  designed  to  harmonize 
in  its  architectural  and  ar- 
tistic treatment  with  the  sta- 
tion and  its  environments. 

No    more    fortunate    or 
appropriate     site     for     the 
memorial  could  possibly 
have    been    selected.      Sit- 
uated at  the  gateway  of  the 
nation's  capital,  it  will  be 
the  first  and  the  last  thing 
to  greet  the  eyes  of  the  mil- 
lions of  visitors  who  annually 
journey  there.     And  it  seems  altogether  fit- 
ting that  this  monument  to  the  discoverer 
of  a  new  world  should  stand  in  the  capital 
of  its  greatest  country. 

The  plan  for  erecting  the  memorial  was 
started  under  the  auspices  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  several  years  ago,  when  contribu- 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  DISCOVERY 

(One  of  the  Columbus  Memorial  figures) 

tions  were  selected  from  the  various  councils 
of  that  order  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  responses  were  so  immediate  and 
hearty  that  the  success  of  the  project  was 
practically  assured  from  the  first  and  later 
made  secure  by  an  appropriation  of  .'Ifiioo,- 
ooo  from  Congress. 


THE  COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  FOUNTAIN  AT  WASHINGTON.  TO  BE  DEDICATED  ON  JUNE  8 
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The  work  was  intrusted  to  a  commission 
consisting  of  the  chairmen  of  the  Senate  and 
House  committees  on  the  Library,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the 
Supreme  Knight  of  the  order  of  the  Knights 
of  Columbus.  That  commission  selected  the 
Union  Station  plaza  as  the  site  for  the  memo- 
rial and  adopted  the  design  submitted  by 
Daniel  H.  Burnham,  architect  of  the  Union 
Station  and  member  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion of  Fine  Arts,  with  the  sculptural  features 
by  Mr.  Taft.  The  entire  fountain  is  to  be 
constructed  of  Georgia  marble. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  rear  of  the 
fountain  is  a  stone  shaft  about  forty-five  feet 
high,  surmounted  by  a  globe  of  the  world.  It 
forms  the  background  of  a  statue  of  Colum- 
bus, who  is  represented  as  standing  on  the 
prow  of  a  vessel,  with  arms  folded  in  an  atti- 
tude of  meditation.  It  was  Mr.  Taft's  pur- 
pose here  to  make  us  feel  the  apotheosized 
Columbus,  and  while  the  statue  is  severely 
plain,  the  sculptor  has  imparted  to  the  figure 
a  grandiose  dignity  by  throwing  about  it  a 
great  cloak  after  the  fashion  of  the  disco\'- 
erer's  dav. 


Just  below  the  statue  of  Columbus  is  the 
figurehead  of  a  ship,  a  beautiful  female  figure 
of  ample  form  and  dignity,  typifying  "The 
Spirit  of  Discovery."  The  great  basin  of 
the  fountain  with  its  abundant  flow  of  water 
will  be  immediately  beneath  this  figure. 

On  either  side  of  the  stone  shaft  are  massive 
figures  portraying  the  sculptor's  ideas  of  the 
Xew  and  Old  Worlds.  The  "  Xew  World ' '  is 
represented  by  the  figure  of  an  American  In- 
dian reaching  over  his  shoulder  for  an  arrow 
from  his  quiver.  The  "Old  World"  is  repre- 
sented by  the  figure  of  a  patriarchal  Cauca- 
sian of  heroic  mold  and  ttioughtful  mien. 

The  globe  at  the  top  of  the  shaft  is  intended 
to  suggest  the  influence  of  Columbus  on  the 
growth  of  popular  knowledge  of  the  shape  of 
the  earth.  It  is  supported  by  four  American 
eagles,  which  stand  at  the  corners  of  the  top  of 
the  shaft  with  wings  partially  extended.  The 
rear  of  the  shaft  carries  a  medallion  repre- 
senting Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain, 
and  the  group  of  figures  is  completed  by  two 
enormous  lions  which  occupy  the  ends  of  the 
balustrade  running  from  the  center  to  the 
sides  of  the  fountain. 


THE    OLD    WORLD 


'  THE    XEW    WORLD 


THE  FIRST  PHILIPPINE  EXPOSITION 
AND  WHAT  IT  ACCOMPLISHED 


THE  COCOANUT  ARCH  AT  THE  PHILIPPINE  EXPOSITION 

AN  ej)och  in  American  colonial  history  was 
marked  by  the  oj^ening  of  the  first  Philip- 
pine Exposition,  held  in  its  own  grounds  and 
buildings  on  the  outskirts  of  Manila,  during 
the  first  weeks  of  the  present  year.  The 
progress  made  by  the  islands  under  American 
guidance  in  all  the  arts  of  peace  were  shown 
by  native  processes  and  products. 

The  exposition,  under  the  general  presi- 
dency of  the  Hon.  C.  E.  Elliott,  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Police  of  the  Islands,  was  the 
medium  through  which  the  four  chief  Philip- 
pine agricultural  products,  hemp,  sugar, 
cocoanut,  and  tobacco,  were  exploited.  Under 
the  management  and  through  the  hard  work 
of  Mr.  W.  W.  Barclay,  the  Director  General, 
the  exposition  indicated  what  the  native 
Filipinos  can  and  will  do  under  American 
direction,  education,  and  encouragement. 
Even  the  buildings  were  of  native  material, 
chiefly  sualie  and  woven  bamboo.  More  than 
100,000  pesos'  worth  of  handiwork  by  the 
pupils  of  the  public  schools,  made  under  the 
direction  of  American  teachers,  and  more  than 
50,000  pesos'  worth  of  goods  from  the  provin- 
cial exhibits  were  sold  during  exposition  week. 

Some  new  decorative  effects  in  color  of 
native  woods  and  vegetable  products  marked 
the  buildings,  and  their  beauty  was  noted  by 
Western  visitors.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
describe  to  those  not  familiar  with  the  trop- 
ical East  the  color  effects  produced  by  the 
combination  of  the  cream  tints  of  the  hemp 
fiber,  the  pale  green  of  the  sugar  cane,  the 
gray  of  the  cocoanut  and  the  dark  brown  of 
the  tobacco,  particularly  when  used  as  cov- 
erings for  the  ]:)illars  and  other  structural 
work  of  the  buildings. 
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The  chief  exhibits  were  from  the  Pangasi- 
nan  and  Morro  provinces.  Pangasinan  is 
known  as  the  granary  of  the  Philippines,  and 
its  wheat  exhibit  was  remarkable.  Among 
the  industries  from  this  province  were  rep- 
resented the  famous  Calasio  hat.  Morro 
Province  exhibit  won  many  first  prizes,  chiefly 
for  rubber,  hemp,  corn  and  tobacco.  This 
province  also  sent  samples  of  coffee,  pro- 
nounced by  experts  to  be  equal  in  flavor  to 
any  in  the  world.  Peanuts,  tapioca,  beans, 
and  barley  were  shown  in  brilliant  profusion. 
From  a  number  of  separate  localities  native 
brasswork  was  exhibited,  and  much  admired, 
as  was  also  pottery  products  from  Lanao. 

The  exposition,  which  was  a  surprise  even 
to  many  of   the   Manilans    themselves,  ap- 
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parently  justified  itself.  It  seems  probable  ing  out  of  the  Filipino  native  section  at  the 
that  the  easy  success  of  this  exhibition  will  coming  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  at  San 
encourage  and  stand  as  a  model  for  the  work-   Francisco,  to  mark  the  opening  of  the  canal. 


TllE  DISPLAY  OF  NATIVE  FILIPINO  MADE  FABRICS.  ONE  OF  THE  RESULTS  ATTESTING 
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RESULTS   OF  THE  STANDARD 
OIL   DECISION 

BY   FRANK  B.   KELLOGG 

(Special  counsel  for  the  United  States  in  the  Standard  Oil  cases) 

npHERE  is  much  discussion  in  the  public  engaged  in  all  branches  of  the  oil  business  in 

press  as  to  what  has  been  accomplished  all   parts   of   the   country.     The   testimony 

by  the  decree  in  the  Standard  Oil  case.     In  showed  that  this  vast  aggregation  of  corpora- 

my  opinion  that  decree  accomplished  every-  tions  dominated  the  oil  business,  dictated 

thing  that  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  under  terms  to  its  competitors,  and,  in  many  in- 

the  Sherman  Act.     The  law  does  not  author-  stances,  actually  crushed  them  out  and  drove 

ize  the  court  to  confiscate  the  property  of  them  from  the  business.     It  also  had  vast 

combinations  or  trusts   (except  property  in  influence  over  the  railroads,  receiving  rebates 

transit);     it    authorizes    an    injunction    to  and    other    preferences    in    transportation, 

restrain  violations  of  the  act.     The  decree  which  its  competitors  did  not  enjoy.     These 

in  this  case  enjoined  the  violation  of  the  act;  unfair  methods  of  competition  and  prefer- 

it  dissolved  the  Standard  Oil  holding  com-  ences  were  exposed  in  this  case,  and  during 

pany  and  separated  the  subsidiary  corpora-  the  prosecution  and  since  the  decree  the  inde- 

tions.     It   went   further,    it   prohibited   the  pendent  oil  manufacturers  have  had  free  and 

individual  defendants,  the  corporations,  their  open  opportunity  to  engage  in  business  and 

ofificers  and  agents  from  continuing  or  carry-  have  prospered,   without   being   clubbed   to 

ing  into  further  effect  the  combination  ad-  death  by  inordinate  capital, 
judged   illegal,    and   from    entering   into   or 

performing  any  like  combinations  or  con-  unfair  practices  discontinued 
spiracy  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  ^,  ,  .10  ,  1  ^m  1  • 
restrain  commerce  in  petroleum  and  its  .  The  severmgof  the  Standard  Oil  combma- 
Droducts  ^^°^  prevents  it  from  acting  as  one  great 
The  injunction  also  prohibited  the  defend-  aggregation  with  all  its  powers  to  raise  and 
ant  corporations  until  the  discontinuance  of  ^^^^^-^  P^-ices,  to  control  the  oil  mdustry,  and 
the  operation  of  the  illegal  combination,  to  crush  out  its  competitors, 
from  engaging  or  continuing  in  commerce  A  gentleman  interested  with  the  independ- 
among  the  States  or  in  the  Territories  of  the  ent  manufacturers  and  horoughly  familiar 
United  States.  It  also  enjoined  them  from  ^^;lth  their  busmess  recently  writing  me  of  the 
making  any  express  or  implied  arrangements  ^^^^^  °^  ^^^^  Government  prosecution  said: 
together,  or  with  one  another,  like  that  en-  From  their  (the  independents')  standpoint,  corn- 
joined,  relative  to  the  future  control  and  man-  P'^""^  Pr^.^^"^  conditions  in  the  oil  business  with 
•'  'f  r^iifi,  .•  the  conditions  ot  1904  and  IQOS  when  the  activity 
agement  of  any  of  the  defendant  corporations,  ^f  ^he  Government  first  began  in  the  matter  of 
The  result  is  that  not  only  was  the  combina-  investigating  and  publication,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
tion  condemned  and  declared  illegal,  but  the  what  the  independent  interests  have  been  aided 
defendant  companies,  some  thirty-seven  in  ^nd  bettered  by  what  the  Government  has  done. 
,  1  •  1  \i  !•  1  1  he  rigor  of  monopolistic  control  and  abuses  cer- 
number,  which  were  thus  dissevered,  were  tainly  has  been  broken  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
prohibited  from  making  any  express  or  im-  Government  through  all  its  departments,  but 
plied  agreement  relative  to  the  control  of  the  especially  through  the  dissolution  suit, 
several  companies  as  one  harmonious  whole.  ^  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  the  piratical  methods 
ry^,  ,  ,  i-  .1  xi  1  1  neretotorc  employed  by  the  then  monopoly  have 
The  decrcewent  further  than  any  decree  has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  such  as  the  acquiring 
ever  gone  in  any  court,  under  the  Sherman  of  information  concerning  competitive  shipments 
Act.  now  forbidden  by  federal  statute  and  by  the  stat- 
utes of  many  States,  the  employment  of  bogus 
^  companies,  the  cutting  of  prices  below  cost  for  the 
WHAT   WAS    THE    STANDARD    OIL   COMPANY?  ^^^^^^^  of  ^,j,.j„g  ^ut  competition,  securing  the 

countermanding  of  orders  acquired  by  competitors. 

The  Standard  Oil  combination  consisted  of    misrepresentation  of  goods,  and  i^^i  fact  nearly  the 

,     ,  ,.  1     1  !•        .1         .1         c    whole  category  ot  unfair  methods  set  out  in  the 

one  holding  company,  holding  the  stocks  of    Government's    suit    have    disappeared    from    the 

and  controlling  the  thirty-seven  corporations  arena  of  competition. 
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THE    GOVERNMENT  S   POWER   ASSERTED 

Another  thing  which  has  been  accom- 
pUshed  is  that  the  Government  has  demon- 
strated that  it  is  bigger  than  any  corporation 
and  can  legally  control  aggregations  of  capital 
organized  under  State  authority.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  not  and  should  not  be  the  desire 
of  the  American  people  to  destroy  any  indus- 
try, but  to  control  it;  not  to  destroy  capital, 
but  to  regulate  it,  for  large  aggregations  of 
capital  are  necessary  to  many  branches  of 
business.  But  wealth  is  one  of  the  greatest 
powers  known  in  the  world.  It  should  be 
controlled  so  that  it  will  not  be  used  to  the 
injury  of  the  people.  The  highest  develop- 
ment of  civilization  will  be  attained  by  keep- 
ing open  to  individual  enterprise  the  great 
avenues  of  commerce  and  industry  so  that 
every  man,  with  reasonable  capital,  ability, 
and  industry,  may  safely  embark  in  some 
branches  of  industry  with  the  hope  of  being 
something  more  than  the  employee  of  a  cor- 
poration. 

FEDERAL    AUTHORITY    ESTABLISHED    BY    THE 
COURT 

I  do  not  contend  that  the  machinery  of  the 
courts  is  adequate  for  the  regulation  of  large 
corporations  any  more  than  that  the  machin- 
ery of  the  courts  is  adequate  to  control  the 
banking  facilities  and  railroads  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  courts  to  lay 
down  rules  for  the  future  management  of 
corporations  and  business;  that  is  the  duty  of 
the  legislature.  The  court  acts  upon  the 
condition  presented.  Especially  is  it  true 
that  the  criminal  laws  are  totally  inadequate 
and  inappropriate  for  such  regulation. 

The  decree  of  the  court  was  necessary  to 
establish  the  power  of  Congress  and  the  power 
of  any  regulative  body  like  a  commission 
which  Congress  might  establish.  This  battle 
had  to  be  fought  first  because  these  corpora- 
tions, entrenched  behind  State  charters, 
claimed  immunity  from  federal  control.  It 
would  have  been  idle  to  legislate  further  upon 
this  subject  until  the  power  to  do  so  and  to 
enforce  legislation  was  clearly  sustained  by 
the  Suprem.e  Court,  as  it  has  been  done. 
I  have  often  said  that  Congress  should  now, 
in  the  light  of  these  decisions,  establish 
a  commission  something  like  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  license  corpora- 
tions and  large  aggregations  of  capital  under 
strict  supervision  and  control. 

I  am  aware  that  the  control  of  the  forces  of 
industry  a^d  of  capital  is  a  very  delicate  and 
difficult  tiask;  and  it  has  agitated  and  divided 


the  sentiment  of  peoples  since  the  dawn  of 
civilization,  on  the  one  hand  to  preserve  the 
independence  and  freedom  of  enterprise  neces- 
sary to  the  growth  and  development  of  com- 
merce, and  on  the  other  to  repress  those 
selfish  desires  for  wealth  and  aggrandize- 
ment which  in  all  times  have  animated  man. 

WHY   STANDARD   OIL   STOCKS   WENT  UP 

It  is  complained  in  the  public  journals  that 
since  the  decree  of  dissolution  the  value  of  the 
stocks  of  the  Standard  Oil  subsidiary  com- 
panies has  vastly  increased  upon  the  market, 
and  some  people  assume  that  the  cause  of  this 
is  some  defect  in  the  Government  decree.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  nothing  is  further  from  the 
truth.  The  reason  for  such  increase  is  per- 
fectly plain  to  those  famUiar  with  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  organization. 

Prior  to  the  Government  prosecution  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  was  a  close  corpora- 
tion. It  never  published  any  statement  of  its 
assets  and  business  even  to  its  stockholders. 
All  the  public  knew  was  that  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  stock  (the  holding  company) 
paid  a  dividend  of  about  40  per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  its  market  value  was  regulated 
by  those  dividends.  Its  earnings  were 
double  this  sum,  but  only  a  few  insiders 
knew  that  fact.  With  less  than  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  capital  stock  it  had,  in  1906, 
$261,061,811  surplus,  and  since  that  time, 
for  five  years,  it  has  been  piling  up  more 
surplus  at  the  rate  of  probably  forty  mO- 
lion  dollars  per  annum,  so  that  its  total 
assets  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  undoubt- 
edly amounted,  on  the  books  of  the  company, 
to  over  $600,000,000.  What  the  real  value 
was  beyond  the  book  value,  no  one  knows  to 
this  day.  Until  the  dissolution,  in  December, 
191 1,  the  stocks  of  the  thirty-seven  subsidiary 
corporations  had  never  been  sold  on  the 
market.  They  were  in  the  treasury  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  the 
holding  company. 

ASSETS     AND    EARNINGS     DISCLOSED    BY    THE 
GOVERNMENT 

The  Government,  in  the  course  of  the  trial, 
for  the  first  time  disclosed  the  large  assets  and 
earnings  of  these  various  comjianies,  collec- 
tively and  individually.  But  the  reports  of 
the  trial  were  not,  of  course,  generally  distrib- 
uted, and  only  gradually  did  the  facts  filter 
through  the  minds  of  the  investing  public. 
Moreover,  so  long  as  the  suit  was  pending  the 
stocks  of  the  parent  company  naturally  sold 
for  much  less  in  the  market  by  reason  of  the  un- 
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certainty  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  suit.  When 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  was  dissolved  and 
these  subsidiary  corporations  stood  upon 
their  own  foundations,  and  as  their  stocks 
began  to  be  dealt  in  upon  the  market,  gradu- 
ally the  amount  of  their  assets  became  known 
and  the  stocks  increased  enormously  in  value. 

A  FEW  CONSPICUOUS  INSTANCES 

For  instance,  take  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  Indiana.  When  the  Government 
instituted  the  suit  all  that  was  known  about 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana  was 
that  it  had  a  million  dollars  of  capital.  The 
Government  showed  that  in  iqo6  this  com- 
pany had  $24,373,937  of  nefassets,  all,  except 
the  one  million  dollars,  made  out  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  company  in  addition  to  its  divi- 
dends declared,  and  was  then  earning  at  the 
rate  of  over  $10,000,000  per  annum.  Is  there 
any  wonder  that,  when  this  company's  stock 
came  upon  the  market  and  the  public  gradu- 
ally became  aware  of  the  enormous  amount  of 
its  assets  and  earnings,  it  increased  in  value? 
This  was  the  most  conspicuous  instance  of 
increase;   but  there  were  many  others. 

Take  another  instance.  The  Southern 
Pipe  Line  Company  is  a  comparati^■ely  small 
company,  formerly  with  $5,000,000  of  capital 
stock,  since  increased  to  $10,000,000.  Its 
rate  of  profit  from  pipe-line  business  on  its 
net  assets  in  that  business  ranged  from  102. i 
to  278.1  per  cent,  per  annum.  During  the 
seven  years  from  1899  to  1905,  inclusive,  vast 
sums  were  charged  on  the  books  as  having 
been  paid  out  to  a  trusted  employee  of  the 
company.  The  Government  discovered  two 
balance  sheets — one  in  regular  form,  showing 
the  true  earnings  ranging  from  three  to  four 
millions  annually,  and  the  other  showing  each 
year  enormous  payments  to  this  employee,  the 
aggregate  being  $22,131,160,  and  leaving  very 
small  apparent  profits,  or  even  losses.  E.x- 
traordinary  efforts  were  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  prove  what  became  of  this  money. 

The  Government  placed  upon  the  stand 
the  comptroller  and  two  directors  of  the 
Southern  Pipe  Line  Company,  also  the  em- 
ployee in  question,  the  comptroller  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York,  and 
others.  None  could  or  did  explain  what  be- 
came of  this  enormous  sum. 

Take  another  case.  The  Continental  Oil 
Company,  with  $300,000  of  capital  stock 
had,  in  1906,  assets  of  $1,301,515,  and  profits 
for  that  one  year  of  $575,044.  Its  stock  is 
now  selling  on  the  market  at  about  $900  per 
share.    The  Solar  Refining  Company,  with  a 


capital  stock  of  $500,000  had,  in  1906,  assets 
of  $3,708,899,  and  earnings  of  $1,258,519. 
Its  stock  is  now  selling  at  about  $700  per 
share.  The  South  Penn  Oil  Company  had, 
in  1906,  $2,500,000  in  capital;  its  assets 
amounted  to  $14,915,185.  Its  stock  is  now 
selling  at  about  $690  per  share. 

These  assets  were  those  shown  on  the  books 
at  the  close  of  business  for  the  year  1906. 
To  them  must  be  added  the  surplus  earnings 
for  the  years  from  1907  to  191 1,  the  time  of 
the  dissolution,  which  Avere  large,  and  we 
therefore  have  assets  far  beyond  anything 
ever  dreamed  of  by  the  public.  No  corpora- 
tion ever  existed  in  this  country  with  such 
earning  capacity  or  such  secrecy  in  its  busi- 
ness. To  be  sure,  these  figures  were  in  the 
record  in  the  Standard  Oil  case  as  early  as 
1907,  but  the  public  did  not  know  it  and 
certainly  did  not  appreciate  the  enormous 
value  of  the  assets  in  the  treasuries  of  these 
subsidiary  companies. 

FEDERAL   INCORPORATION    AND    LICENSE 

The  fault  is  that  the  Government  never  has 
had  adequate  supervision  or  control  over 
large  aggregations  of  capital  with  the  proper 
publicity  which  follows  such  control.  What 
Congress  should  now  provide  for  is  a  volun- 
tary system  of  federal  incorporation  and  a 
compulsory  system  of  federal  license  of  large 
corporations  engaged  in  interstate  business. 
Such  a  license  could  be  issued  upon  concUtion 
that  the  corporation  comply  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  act  of  Congress  provid- 
ing therefor;  and  the  first  and  most  essential 
of  these  conditions  would  be  proper  publicity 
of  the  business  and  affairs  of  such  corpora- 
tions. This  would  work  for  the  benefit  of  the 
stockholders  as  well  as  the  general  public. 

It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  such  a  li- 
cense law  should  make  clear  just  what  corpor- 
ations shall  be  permitted  to  engage  in  inter- 
state commerce  and  under  what  conditions. 
When  licensed,  so  long  as  they  comply  with 
the  terms  of  the  license  and  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress, they  should  be  protected  in  their  right 
to  do  business  so  that  there  may  be  security 
and  certainty  in  the  right  to  engage  in  com- 
merce. The  law  should  also  proA'ide  that,  if 
such  corporations  engage  in  unfair  methods  of 
competition  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
monopoly,  their  charter  or  license  shall  be 
forfeited.  The  object,  of  course,  should  be  to 
regulate  and  prevent  the  abuses  of  large 
aggregations  of  capital,  keeping  open  the 
opportunity  for  all  men  fairly  and  with  equal 
right  to  engage  in  commerce. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH 


THE  LABOR  PROBLEM  IN  THE  BRITISH 

MAGAZINES 

THE  difficulties  and  lessons  presented  by  in  industrial  conditions  will  not  solve  the  so- 
the  great  coal  strike  in  England,  and  its   cial  problem."  i 

settlement  by  the  adoption  of  the  minimum  ^,,             .           .    ,         .,       r  ,       ,        , 

1                   xu          u'     J-        r  „    ™u^^  ^(  i  he  experience  ot  the  strike  ot  late  has  shown 

wage  law,   are  the  subjects  of  a  number  of  conclusively  the  imperative  need  for  the  workers  to 

solid  articles  m  recent  and  current  numbers  control  Tarliament,  which  is  a  very  different  mat- 

of  the  British  monthlies  and  ciuarterlies.  ter  from  waiting  upon  it.     The  action  of  the  strike 

A  long  analysis  of  the  situation  is  contrib-  can  at  most  be  only  ameliorative;  it  never  can  be 

uted  to  the  QuarUrly  Review  by  Sir  Arthur  B.  'S^tt^^  ca?:cl;r^"h?ado\«,oT  ofThc  p'h': 
Markham.  In  complimenting  those  mine  ciple  of  a  minimum  wage,  but  only  Parliament  can 
owners  who  at  once  expressed  their  willing-  nationalize  the  mines,  or  the  railways,  or  other 
ness  to  cooperate  with  the  govern- 
ment in  effecting  a  settlement  of  the 
strike,  this  writer  does  not  spare  the 
minority  of  the  operators,  particularly 
in  England. 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  dispute,  it  is  only 

fair  to  say  that,   generally  speaking,  the 

majority  of  owners,  where  abnormal  places 

have  been  met  with   in  the    mines,  have 

treated  their  men  fairly;  but  a  considerable 

minority   have   not   done  so.     This   same 

minority    have,     during    all     the     recent 

negotiations,    adopted     an     irreconcilable 

attitude  toward  every  proposal  to  improve 

the  conditions  of  the  men.     I  cannot  too 

strongly  press  the  point  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  strike  in  the   English  area 

rests  mainly  on  the    owners  of  this  class. 

They  have  persistently  refused  to  pay  men 

a  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's  work;  and 

it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  men  at 

last  revolted  against  this  unfair  treatment. 

Though  the  relations  between  the  English 

employers  and  their  men  have  as  a  rule 

been  fairly  satisfactory  during  recent  years, 

on  the  other  hand  there  has  been  much         ^^ 

unrest  in  mining  districts  owing  to  the  re-  (v^stmi.^ier  Gazette 

duction  of  earnings  by  the  Eight  Hours  a  BtJRNiNG  question 

bill,    the    refusal    of     some   owners   to  meet  Mrs.  Bui.i.:  "How  long  do  you  think  it  will  last,  John?" 

the  admitted  grievance  of  men  working  in 

abnormal  places,  bad  management  of  mines,  in-    industrial  undertakings.      And  so  political  action 

creased  cost  of  living,  and  the  rise  in  house-rents.         is  revolutionary    .vhereas  direct  action  is  but  pallia- 

.  .  tive.     The  strike  can  be  used  to  supplement,  but 

Referring  to  the  increased  price  of  coal  to    not  to  supplant  political  action.     Before  the  work- 

the  consumer  consequent  upon  the  settlement    ing-class  can  be  free  they  must  control  the  state, 

and  the  strike,  apart  from  its  educational  value, 
does  nothing  to  secure  control  of  the  state.  With 
forces  of  "law  and  order,"  civil  and  military,  under 
their  control,  the  master  class  boss  the  show. 
They  have  the  press,  the  policeman,  the  soldier,  the 

three  to  the  masters."  T.  Keir  Hardie,  the  J"^',^"''V,  ^''."^t'  '''"''  ^''f  ^^^"'^^'^  ''''  ^'it^ir  .^^'rvants. 
11111  •^1  '  ,  And  all  this  because,  despite  a  popular  tranchise, 
labor  leader,  has  some  very  sober  comments  ^,,p^.  ^^^e  still  the  ruling  class.  Parliament  is  there- 
on the  lessons  in  the  strike  in  Nash's  Maga-  fore  the  citadel  upon  which  the  forces  of  democracy 
zine.  He  predicts  that  the  next  "big  strike  niust  concentrate  their  attack.  A  general  strike 
will  be  not  only  national,  but  international."  f.s^'ainst  Liberalism  and  Toryism  is  the  need  of  the 
TT„  „  •  ti  .  •■  •  1  •  u-  hour.  Everv  general  rise  in  wages  leads  to  a  rise  in 
He  recogwes  that  it  is  becoming  "increas-  rent.  The  political  strike  is  the  onlv  form  of  strike 
ingly  triie  that   the  strike  for  improvement  which  is  all  gain  and  no  loss.     The  strike,  espe- 
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of  the  strike  which  effected  a  general  rise  in 
the  miner's  wages.  Sir  Arthur  Markham  in- 
sists that  out  of  "Two  shillings  rise,  nine 
pence  only  goes  to  the  men,  and  one  and 
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cially  on  a  national  scale,  is  a  double-edged 
weapon,  to  be  used  only  occasionally,  and  then 
with  care,  whereas  the  vote  can  be  used  all  the  time, 
and  is  guaranteed  to  injure  only  the  enemy. 

The  Labor  Movement  and  Missions 

Discussing  the  labor  movement  in  its  en- 
tirety, particularly  in  its  world  bearings, 
Bishop  Gore,  writing  in  the  International  Re- 
view of  Missions,  says : 

The  labor  movement  makes  throughout  Europe 
a  great  claim  for  justice.  And  in  spite  of  the  faults 
and  exaggerations  which  attend  upon  the  move- 
ment, it  ought  in  its  broad  lines  to  enlist  the  sym- 
pathy and  cooperation  of  all  who  call  themselves 
Christians.  The  Bible  shows  an  extraordinary 
care  for  the  worker.  The  believer  in  the  Bible  will 
hold  that  the  first  charge  upon  any  industry  is  the 
proper  payment  of  the  laborer.  The  inspired 
prophets  of  God  denounce  the  divine  judgments 
upon  all  those  who  "grind  the  faces  of  the  poor," 
that  is  to  sa\',  who  use  sweated  or  inadequately 
remunerated  labor  to  accomplish  their  own  enrich- 
ment. It  ought  to  cause  the  Christian  churches 
the  gravest  anxiety  to  find  that  they  have  been,  on 
the  whole,  so  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  labor:  on 
the  whole  so  much  more  anxious  to  defend  the 
rights  of  property  than  to  protect  the  poor;  so 
much  more  ready,  at  the  best,  to  comfort  the  fallen 
and  bind  up  the  wounded  in  the  industrial  struggle 
than  to  assert  their  rightful  claims  against  the 
tyranny  or  injustice  of  the  strong.  It  is  indeed 
sometimes  said  that  our  Lord  had  His  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
and  paid  no  attention  to  social  or  political  condi- 
tions. But  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  He  had 
behind  Him  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  He 
identified  Himself  with  its  message.  ...  It  is 
something  much  more  than  sympathy  which  this 
movement,  or  pair  of  movements,  can  claim  of 
Christians.  If  "the  powers  that  be,"  the  actual 
forces  which  sway  mankind,  "are  ordained  of  God," 
then  as  surely  as  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  so  surely  the  democratic  mov^ement 
and  the  nationalist  movement  are  ordained  of  God. 
It  is  our  cooperation  as  Christians  that  they  should 
claim,  and  our  great  contribution  as  Christians 
should  ultimately  be  the  demonstration  that  it  is 
only  through  the  faith  in  Christ  that  either  move- 
ment can  realize  itself. 

Profit-Sharing  and  Labor  Copartnership 

I 

A  summary  of  recent  progress  in  profit- 
sharing  and  labor  copartnership  appears  in 
the  Contemporary  Review.  The  writer,  Theo- 
dore Cooke  Taylor,  M.P.,  dilates  upon  the 
advantage  of  good-will  between  the  employer 
and  his  "hands."     We  quote  his  words  here: 

We  move  in  a  mischievous  circle;  war  breeds 
war,  strikes  and  lock-outs  breed  enmity  and  pov- 
erty; poverty  and  enmity  breed  strikes  and  lock- 
outs again.  Is  this  vicious  see-saw  never  to  cease? 
In  theory  we  all  condemn  it;  no  sane  thinker  de- 
fends it.  Industrial  war,  like  international  war, 
settles  no  question  of  right  and  wrong.  It  only 
proves  which  side  for  the  time  being  is  financially 


the  stronger.  In  addition  to  the  monc\-  cost  of  the 
struggle,  the  winning  side  loses  the  good-will  of  the 
other  side.  In  the  balance-sheets  of  many  trading 
companies,  among  the  assets  large  sums  are  set 
down  for  what  is  called  "good-will."  The  meaning 
is  that  the  company's  relations  with  its  customers 
are  so  good  that  it  can  make  more  profit  than  other- 
wise it  could.  There  is  another  kind  of  good-will, 
however,  namely,  good-will  between  a  company 
and  its  employees.  Such  good-will  has  both  moral 
and  money  value.  It  would  be  a  novelty  to  find 
good-will  between  employer  and  employed  assessed 
at  a  cash  figure  in  a  balance-sheet,  but  there  is  as 
much  reason  for  a  figure  of  that  kind  as  there  is  for 
the  ordinary-  money  valuation  of  good-will  between 
seller  and  buyer. 

Besides  the  great  moral,  mental  and  physi- 
cal \"alue  that  profit-sharing  and  copartner- 
ship would  have  for  the  workmen,  the  results, 
says  this  writer,  upon  the  business  man's  life 
are  worth  much  sacrifice  to  secure. 

It  greath-  increases  his  pleasure  in  his  business. 
He  has  a  new  zest  in  his  work.  He  has  the  great 
satisfaction  of  helping  to  raise  financially  and  mor- 
ally the  very  men  who  are  helping  him  to  make  his 
own  living.  He  finds  his  finest  opportunity  for 
social  usefulness  in  his  daily  work.  He  may  or 
may  not  ha\e  time  for  outside  work,  but  he  realizes 
that  his  business  is  well  worthy  of  his  best  service. 
In  short,  the  system  dignifies  and  raises  the  charac- 
ter of  business  life.  Frankh-,  that  is  the  employer's 
greatest  gain  because  it  is  beyond  monc\-  value. 

Germany's  Lesson  to  England 

Britain,  a  novice  at  many  social  reform 
laws,  can  learn  much  from  Germany,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  William  Harbutt  Dawson,  writing 
in  the  Contemporary,  "thanks  to  the  human- 
izing influence  of  this  legislation  [German  in- 
surance and  poor  relief],  the  poor  are  not 
only  treated  more  liberally  than  before,  but 
they  are  no  longer  reminded  by  invidious, 
time-dishonored  disabilities  that  the  victims 
of  sickness,  misfortune  and  distress  are  re- 
garded as  citizens  of  an  inferior  grade."  In- 
vestigations recently  made  by  the  German 
go^■ernment  into  the  workings  of  the  insur- 
ance laws  of  the  empire  were  regarded  as  very 
profitable.  Dr.  R.  Freund,  of  Berlin,  who 
collated  the  data  and  statistics,  is  quoted  by 
^Ir.  Dawson  as  saying: 

Although  the  insurance  laws  have  been  in  opera- 
tion far  too  short  a  time  to  allow  of  their  influence  on 
the  Poor  Law  being  fully  felt;  although  the  preva- 
lence of  unfavorable  economic  conditions  during 
recent  A^ears  has  shown  this  influence  in  a  disrdA^an- 
tagecjus  light;  and  although  the  Poor  Law  \  nions, 
for  the  most  part,  have  not  observed  the  effects  of 
the  laws  with  the  necessary  care,  a  powerful  influ- 
ence can  already  be  observed.  The  Poor  Boards 
have  been  relieved  of  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  cases  of  relief,  so  that  the  insurance  laws  do 
now,  to  a  large  extent,  protect  the  working  classes 
from  the  necessity  of  claiming  poor  relief. 
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POLITICS   IN  THE   MAGAZINES 


IN  the  Allantic  Monthly  for  June,  Mr. 
Francis  E.  Leupp,  a  veteran  Washington 
correspondent  and  biographer  of  ex-President 
Roosevelt,  contributes  a  study  of  "Roosevelt 
the  Politician."  Mr.  Leupp  puts  Colonel 
Roosevelt's  strong  qualities  as  a  politician 
in  this  order:  his  picturesque  personality; 
his  indifference  to  precedent  or  consistency 
for  its  own  sake;  his  audacity.  His  chief 
faults  in  politics,  Mr. Leupp  thinks,  are  three: 
impatience  of  the  interval  between  desire  and 
accomplishment;  failure  to  appreciate  the 
persistence  of  a  moral  ideal  as  distinguished 
from  a  wise  or  expedient  purpose,  and  over- 
confidence  in  the  disposition  of  the  popular 
mind  to  consider  fine  distinctions  in  passing 
on  a  broad  issue. 

As  to  Roosevelt's  personality,  Mr.  Leupp 
has  this  to  say: 

Everything  in  his  physiognomy,  his  manner,  his 
speech,  his  gestures,  bears  witness  to  the  energy 
stored  up  in  him,  for  which  must  be  made  some  out- 
let or  other.  This  will  explain  why  he  is  always 
doing  something  out  of  the  common.  To  glide 
along  with  the  general  human  stream  would  call 
none  of  his  inner  forces  into  play.  What  they  crave 
is  the  stimulus  of  opposition,  the  need  of  buffeting 
against  adverse  influences.  For  that  reason  we 
find  him  a  conservative  by  descent,  but  a  radical 
by  choice;  an  aristocrat  by  birth,  but  a  democrat 
by  voluntary  association;  a  puny  lad  in  pinafores, 
but  an  athlete  at  maturity;  a  scholar  by  training, 
but  a  worker  by  impulse;  a  warrior  at  home,  but  a 
peacemaker  abroad ;  a  reformer  among  politicians, 
and  a  politician  among  reformers. 

How  the  Big  Split  Came 

In  the  June  McClure^s,  Samuel  G.  Blythe,  a 
newspaper  correspondent  and  political  writer, 
has  a  fanciful  story  of  "The  Political  Revolu- 
tion in  America,"  in  which  he  records  the 
remarkable  development  of  the  campaign  of 
1912,  in  the  form  of  a  complete  realignment  of 
parties  in  accordance  with  which  all  the 
progressive  Republicans  and  the  progressive 
Democrats  go  into  one  camp  and  the  con- 
servative Rei^ublicans  and  the  conservative 
Democrats  into  another.  In  the  race  for  the 
Presidency  the  conservatists  of  the  two  parties 
are  led  by  President  Taft  and  Governor  Har- 
mon, while  the  progressives  follow  the  stand- 
ard of  Roosevelt  and  Wilson. 

The  Massachusetts  Primaries 

Believing  that  the  discussion  of  the  prefer- 
ential primary,  with  its  relation  to  the  politi- 
cal boss,  i»  equally  applicable  to  every  part  of 
the  natioh,  Mr.  Frank  A.  Munsey  reproduces 


in  the  June  number  of  his  magazine  an  ad- 
dress that  he  made  to  the  voters  of  Massachu- 
setts through  his  Boston  newspaper,  the 
Journal,  just  before  the  primary  election  in 
April.  Commenting  on  the  result  in  Massa- 
chusetts, by  which  Roosevelt  practically  won 
a  tie  vote  with  Taft,  Mr.  Munsey  declares 
that  but  for  the  preferential  primary  Mr. 
Roosevelt  would  not  have  had  a  delegate  in 
the  whole  State.  The  vote  of  the  State 
would  have  been  absolutely  machine  con- 
trolled. Whatever  delegates  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has,  he  owes  wholly  to  the  preferential  pri- 
mary. In  view  of  all  the  facts,  the  conserv- 
atism of  New  England  and  the  closely  knit 
financial  system  which  has  much  voice  in  New 
England  politics,  Mr.  ISIunsey  suggests  that 
when  compared,  in  effect,  with  the  over- 
whelming vote  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  received  in 
Illinois,  where  conditions  were  with  him,  it 
may  well  be  that  the  Massachusetts  result  is 
even  a  greater  triumph. 

The  Kind  of  Democrat  Champ  Clark  Is 

One  of  the  surprises  of  this  unusual  cam- 
paign has  been  the  strong  development  of 
Speaker  Clark's  candidacy  in  the  primaries. 
As  to  the  Speaker's  position  in  relation  to  the 
issues  of  the  campaign  and  the  leading  tenets 
of  his  party,  there  has  been  exhibited,  not 
so  mucla  a  difference  of  oi)inion  as  a  positive 
lack  of  information  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  It  is,  doubtless,  with  a  view  to  sup- 
plying this  lack  that  the  Outlook,  in  its  issue 
for  May  11,  presented  an  authorized  inter- 
view with  the  Speaker  by  John  E.  Lathrop. 
In  this  interview  Mr.  Clark  formulates  as 
the  two  principal  issues  of  the  campaign  the 
tariff  and  the  cognate  question  of  the  trusts. 
When  asked  to  classify  himself  among  the 
several  schools  of  economic  thought  on  the 
tariff,  the  Speaker  replied:  "I  am  for  a  tariff 
for  revenue  only;  or  as  close  an  approxima- 
tion thereto  as  the  circumstances  permit." 
"How  rajiidly  should  the  schedules  be  re- 
duced, and  how?  "  he  was  asked.  "The  Dem- 
ocratic party  fa\ors  a  gradual  reduction  of 
the  tariff,"  he  replied. 

When  asked  whether,  in  his  opinion,  the 
business  men  of  the  country  have  anything 
to  fear  in  the  event  of  Democratic  victory  in 
the  election,  Mr.  Clark  replied:  "It  is  a  thing 
incredible  that  any  sane  men  should  desire 
to  injure  any  legitimate  business.  What  we 
contend  for  is  that  e\'ery  legitimate  business 
and  every  citizen  have   equal   opportunity, 
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and  that  laws  be  passed  that  will  enable  no 
few  to  be  the  beneficiaries  of  the  toil  and 
sweat  and  lives  of  the  thousands." 

Other  issues  outlined  by  the  Speaker  were 
these: 

That  of  transportation,  reform  of  the  financial 
system,  final  determination  of  who  shall  control 
the  potential  power  in  the  waters  of  navigable 
streams,  preservation  of  our  natural  resources 
(what  there  is  left  of  them),  the  getting  of  all  elec- 
tion machinery  close  to  the  people,  preventing 
corrupt  use  of  money  in  politics,  reforestation,  im- 
provement of  the  rivers  and  harbors,  automatic 
compensation  to  workingmen.  These  are  all  ques- 
tions of  deep  interest  and  vital  importance.  But  I 
cannot  understand  how  they  are  to  be  solved  first 
until  the  tariff  and  the  trusts  are  disposed  of — 
hence  I  am  for  tackling  the  tariff  and  trusts,  and 
doing  it  just  as  fast  as  wc  can,  compatibly  with 


sound    business   judgment   and    the   evolution   of 
remedial  measures. 

Such  is  the  Speaker's  own  confession  of  lii? 
political  faith.  In  the  arguments  circulated 
by  the  Clark  Campaign  Committee  special 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  candi- 
date is  a  "dependable  Democrat"  who  voted 
for  Bryan  three  times  and  for  every  Demo- 
cratic candidate  since  he  became  of  age,  and 
that  his  record  is  "straightforward  and  Dem- 
ocratic." This  leads  Ray  Stannard  Baker  to 
remark,  in  the  American  Magazine  for  June, 
that  "in  Avhatever  particulars  the  old-fash- 
ioned Democratic  creed  is  still  progressive — 
for  example,  in  the  matter  of  tariff  reduction 
— Clark  is  truly  a  Progressive,"  but  farther 
than  this  he  does  not  go. 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  PATENT  OWNERS 


THE  United  States  Supreme  Court  evoked 
considerable  criticism — some  say  "un- 
reasoning criticism" — for  its  decision  of 
March  ii,  1911,  in  the  case  of  Henry  vs.  A.  B. 
Dick  Company.  Although  well-informed 
lawyers  claim  that  the  decision  merely  "con- 
firmed the  law  as  it  was  already  clearly  under- 
stood," the  fact  is  undeniable  that  hostile 
comment  of  the  Supreme  Court's  action  has 
been  widespread,  and  that  the  refusal  (April 
8,  191 2)  of  the  Court  to  grant  a  rehearing  has 
stimulated  to  a  great  extent  the  agitation  for 
new  Federal  legislation  modifying  the  grant 
made  to  patentees  under  the  law.  In  the 
Engineering  Magazine  for  May  there  appears 
a  digest  of  the  case  by  Mr.  Gilbert  H.  Mon- 
tague of  the  New  York  Bar,  in  the  course  of 
which  are  set  forth  with  admirable  clearness 
the  rights  that  belong  to  patent  owners  and 
the  rights  of  users  of  patented  articles.  With 
regard  to  the  Supreme  Court  decision  which 
has  given  rise  to  so  much  comment  Mr.  Mon- 
tague goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  "since  the 
creation  of  the  patent  system  .  .  .  and  the 
adoption,  in  1790,  of  the  first  patent  law  by 
the  first  American  Congress,  no  better  consid- 
ered decision  affecting  patent  rights  has  ever 
been  rendered  in  this  country."  The  facts 
out  of  which  the  decision  arose  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  Dick  Company  owned  patents  covering  a 
mimeograph.  It  sold  to  a  certain  Miss  Skou  a 
mimeograph,  embodying  the  invention  covered  by 
these  patents,  subject,  however,  to  a  license, 
printed  and  attached  to  the  machine  and  reading  as 
follows: 

LICENSE    RESTRICTION 

This  machine  is  sold  by  the  A.  B.  Dick  Company  with  the 
license  restriction  that  it  may  be  used  only  with  the  stencil 


paper,  ink  and  other  supplies  made  by  K.  B.  Dick  Company, 
Chicago,  U.  S.  A.  i_  . 

The  Hcnr>-  firm  sold  to  Miss  Skou  some  ink 
suitable  for  use  upon  this  machine,  with  knowledge 
of  this  license  restriction  under  which  Miss  Skou 
had  bought  the  machine,  and  with  the  expectation 
that  the  ink  would  be  used  with  this  mimeograph. 
The  question  presented  to  the  Court  was: 

"Did  the  acts  of  the  Henry  firm  constitute  con- 
tributorA-  infringement  of  the  Dick  Company's 
patents?" 

The  Supreme  Court  decided  that  these  acts  con- 
stituted contributory  infringement. 

The  opinion  was  written  by  Justice  Lurton, 
and  with  him  concurred  Justices  Holmes,  Van 
Devanter,  and  McKenna.  Chief  Justice 
White  dissented  from  the  decision,  and  with 
him  concurred  Justices  Hughes  and  Lamar. 
The  dissenting  opinion  declares  that  the  de- 
cision tends  "to  extend  the  patent  so  as  to 
cause  it  to  embrace  things  which  it  does  not 
include,"  and  permits  the  owner  "to  extend 
his  patent  rights  so  as  to  bring  within  the 
claim  of  his  patent  interests  which  are  not 
embraced  therein,  thus  virtually  legislating  by 
causing  the  patent  laws  to  cover  subjects  to 
which  without  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  con- 
tract they  could  not  reach. ' '  Commenting  on 
the  dissenting  opinion,  IVIr.  Montague  re- 
marks: 

The  all-important  circum-stance  which  Chief  Jus- 
tice White  overlooks  is  that  no  license  restriction  is 
enforceable,  under  the  law  as  laid  down  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  unless  the  restriction  is  "brought 
home  io  the  person  acquiring  the  article,"  at  the  time 
the  article  is  acquired.  To  make  a  license  restriction 
enforcealile,  "the  purchaser  must  have  notice  that 
he  buys  with  only  a  qualified  right  of  use."  The 
notion,  engendered  l)y  Chief  Justice  White's  dis- 
senting opinion,  that  Henry  would  have  been  held 
as  an  infringer  if  Miss  Skou,  or  any  other  user  of  the 
Dick  mimeograph,  had  bought  Henry's  ink  at  a 
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corner  drug  store,  has  absolutely  no  foundation  in 
fact.  The  infringement  in  the  Dick  case,  the 
Supreme  Court  expressly  held,  consisted  in  the  fact 
that  Henry,  knowing  of  the  license  restriction,  and 
with  the  expectation  and  intention  that  his  ink 
would  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  violating  this 
license  restriction,  incited  Miss  Skou,  intentionally 
and  deliberately,  to  violate  the  license  restriction — 
to  which  Miss  Skou,  as  Henry  well  knew,  had  ex- 
pressly assented  when  she  acquired  the  mimeo- 
graph— and  supplied  Miss  Skou  with  the  means 
of  accomplishing  this  wrongful  act.  Indeed,  the 
court  below  expressly  found  that  Henry  deliber- 
ately and  knowingly  instigated  Miss  Skou  to  this 
wrongful  act,  and  even  instructed  her  that  if  she 
would  pour  Henry's  ink  into  Dick's  can  and  throw 
away  Henry's  can,  she  would  not  be  caught  violat- 
ing the  license  restriction. 

In  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  patent  owner 
Mr.  Montague  points  out  that  Section  4884 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  provides  that  a  pat- 
ent owner  shall  have  "the  exclusive  right  to 
.make,  use  and  vend  the  invention  or  discov- 
ery." 

This  "exclusive  right"  is  in  effect  three  "exclu- 
sive rights,"  i.  e.,  the  "exclusive  right"  to  make, 
the  "exclusive  right"  to  use,  and  the  "exclusive 
right"  to  sell  the  patented  article. 

The  patent  owner  may,  according  as  he  sees  fit, 
dispose  of  one,  or  more,  or  any  part  of  these  com- 
ponent "exclusive  rights."  Thus,  when  he  elects 
to  manufacture  the  patented  article  himself,  he 
reserves  to  himself  the  "exclusive  right"  to  make, 
and  disposes  simply  of  all  or  part  of  the  "exclusive 
rights"  to  use  and  to  sell  the  patented  article. 
Again,  if  he  elects  not  to  sell  the  patented  article, 
but  simply  to  lease  it  on  a  royalty  basis,  he  reserves 
to  himself  the  "exclusive  rights"  to  make  and  to 
sell,  and  disposes  simply  of  the  right  of  use.  Simi- 
larly, if  he  elects  to  dispose  of  only  part  of  the  "ex- 
clusive right"  to  use  the  patented  article,  he  may 
reserve  to  himself  the  "exclusive  rights"  to  make 
and  to  sell  the  patented  article,  and  part  of  the 
"exclusive  right"  of  use,  and  may  dispose  of  simply 
a  portion  of  his  "exclusive  right"  of  use,  by  grant- 
ing merely  a  limited  right  of  use, — simply,  for  in- 
stance, the  right  to  use  the  patented  article  only 
under  such  conditions  and  only  with  such  supplies 
as  the  patent  owner  shall  prescribe. 

Like  the  owner  of  unimproved  real  estate,  the 
patent  owner  may  decline  to  use  his  invention,  or 
to  allow  others  to  use  it. 

In  one  respect  the  patent  owner  is  not  so 
favorably  circumstanced  as  the  owners  of 
other  kinds  of  property;  for  whereas  the  lat- 
ter may  exercise  their  rights  as  long  as  they 
may  desire,  the  patent  owner  may  do  so  for 
the  statutory  period  of  seventeen  years  only, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  he  must 
relinquish  to  the  public  all  of  his  rights.  It 
must  be  remembered,  too,  that 

the  public  is  free  to  take  or  refuse  the  patented 
article  on  the  terms  imposed.  If  the  terms  are  too 
onerous,  the  public  loses  nothing,  for  it  may  decline 
to  buy  or  use  the  patented  article;  and  when  the 
patent  expires  the  public  will  be  free  to  use  the  in- 
vention Avithout  compensation  or  restriction. 


Mr.  Montague  holds  that  "in  affirming  these 
propositions  the  Supreme  Court  stated  plain, 
common  business  sense,  and  also  long-settled 
principles  of  law,  in  reliance  upon  which 
enormous  business  interests  have  been  estab- 
lished." 

The  Opposing  View 

Mr.  Seth  K.  Humphrey,  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  referring  to  that  part  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  affirming  the  right  of  a  pat- 
ent owner  to  control  the  supply  of  materials 
to  be  used  with  his  machine,  considers  the 
added  prerogative  in  the  light  of  the  prover- 
bial "last  straw"  falling  upon  an  already 
intolerable  situation.  The  public,  he  says, 
rises  to  inquire,  "What  is  back  of  these  grants 
so  freely  handed  over  to  inventors?"  He 
continues: 

The  object  of  our  patent  system,  as  stated  in  the 
Constitution,  is  "to  promote  the  progress  of  Science 
and  Useful  Arts."  That  is,  in  order  to  get  inven- 
tions for  public  use,  the  patent  laws  were  made  for 
the  encouragement  of  inventors.  The  communi- 
ty's interest  in  new  discoveries  is,  theoretically,  the 
prime  consideration;  the  reward  to  the  inventor  is 
no  more  than  a  just  and  agreeable  means  to  attain 
the  desired  end. 

But  our  patent  law,  as  it  has  come  finally  to  be 
construed,  is  singularly  oblivious  of  the  pu'olic.  It 
devotes  itself  exclusively  to  the  patentee.  It  does 
not  reward  the  inventor  and  take  over  the  inven- 
tion; it  awards  him  the  invention  itself  for  a  period 
of  seventeen  years,  and  makes  no  demand  upon  him 
to  administer  it  for  the  public  good,  or,  indeed  to 
administer  it  at  all.  Instance  any  patented  im- 
provement: suppose  manufacturers  engaged  in  the 
particular  line  adopt  the  device  in  their  machinery 
or  process,  in  their  desire  fo  market  a  more  perfect 
article, — the  one  attainment  which  really  interests 
the  public.  The  law  interferes.  But  it  does  not 
say  to  the  manufacturers,  "You  must  pay  a  reason- 
able tribute  to  the  inventor  before  you  may  make 
this  improved  device";  it  says,  "You  must  stop 
making  the  device."  And  there  it  rests.  In  pro- 
claiming a  new  and  useful  invention  by  publishing 
the  patent,  the  government  merely  informs  us  of 
one  more  thing  which  we  may  not  use.  It  leaves 
the  public  at  the  inventor's  doorstep,  expectant, 
but  unassured  of  admittance.  .  .  . 

It  is  as  plain  as  daylight  that  the  patent  system 
encourages  invention,  but  inventions  are  without 
value  to  the  community  except  as  they  are  set  to 
work  "to  promote  the  progress  of  Science  and  Use- 
ful Arts."  We  need  to  be  reminded  that  for  this 
end  the  patent  laws  were  devised.  We  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  regard  the  encouragement  of  invention  as 
the  complete  function  of  the  patent  laws,  and  are  so 
impressed  by  the  bulky  output,  that  only  on  special 
occasion,  when  one  of  our  supposedly  beneficent 
creations  "shows  its  teeth,"  does  it  occur  to  us  to 
ask,  "Where  do  we  come  in?" 

Mr.  Humphrey  believes  that  the  present 
patent  laws  "have  outlived  the  conditions  that 
made  them  necessary,"  and  proposes  that  we 
get  away  from  ancient  traditions  and  con- 
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struct  a  patent  system  adapted  to  the  present 
day.     Here  is  his  plan: 

The  inventor  wants  compensation  for  his  discov- 
ery; give  him  compensation, — not  the  discovery. 
The  community  wants  the  discovery;  ahhough  the 
plain  teaching  of  our  patent  law  makes  it  heresy  to 
say  so,  the  community  is  entitled  to  it.  Both  ends 
can  be  attained  at  once  by  making  the  discovery 
public,  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  letters-patent,  to  all  who 
may  wish  to  make  use  of  it,  with  the  single  obliga- 
tion that  they  shall  pay  to  the  inventor  legally 
determined  royalties  during  the  life  of  his  patent. 

Under  our  present  system,  the  most  fortunate  in- 
ventors are  those  who  succeed  in  establishing  their 
patents  on  a  royalty  basis.  The  law  might  as  well 
bring  this  opportunity  to  every  inventor,  with  the 
added  advantage  to  him  and  to  the  community 
that,  instead  of  being  restricted  to  one  licensee, 
both  would  do  business  with  an  entire  Industry. 
The  royalties,  carefully  graded  to  provide  just  com- 


pensation, would  be  paid  to  the  inventors,  and  a 
penalty  for  not  doing  so  would  enforce  this  reason- 
able exaction.  New  inventions,  at  once  engag- 
ing the  attention  of  experienced  manufacturers 
throughout  the  country',  would  automatically  come 
before  the  public  in  their  most  perfected  form, 
through  well-established  channels,  and  under  con- 
ditions assuring  competitive  terms,  plus  the  royal- 
ties. The  inventor  would  not  of  necessity  be 
forced  to  go  into  business,  or  to  sell  his  rights  for  an 
arljitrary  price.  His  inclination  would  be  to  retain 
his  patent,  supplement  its  publication  by  advertis- 
ing it  to  the  industry  likely  to  be  interested,  and 
gather  direct  from  it  such  reward  as  his  invention 
might  merit.   .   .   . 

A  study  of  the  numerous  instances  in  which  in- 
ventions are  now  being  worked  on  a  royalty  basis, 
would  greatly  assist  in  devising  a  satisfactory  scale. 
To  provide  for  special  cases  in  which  the  royalties 
might  work  a  hardship,  either  to  the  inventor  or  to 
the  community,  there  could  be  a  commission  to 
which  either  might  appeal  for  a  proper  readj  ust  ment. 


THE   CULTURAL   NEEDS   OF  THE   COLLEGES 


"  *~"~*HE  time  has  come  when  even  the  most 
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progressive  friends  of  the  modern  col- 
lege— men  who  both  by  natural  inclination, 
university  training,  and  active  public  interests 
are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  more  effective 
and  more  scientific  method  in  collegiate  in- 
struction and  administration — must  needs 
admit  to  a  growing  realization  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  reached  a  crisis  in  our  college  devel- 
opment, that  we  have  gone  too  far  in  the 
modernization  of  the  curriculum,  that  our 
ideals  must  be  readjusted,  or  that  the  college 
must  go."  The  question  whether  the  college 
is  a  necessary  or  a  superfluous  institution  is  a 
question  of  political  and  social  economy  and 
will  be  settled  as  such. 

If  the  college  has  something  to  offer  our  social, 
intellectual,  and  moral  life  which  neither  the  high 
school,  nor  the  university,  nor  the  technical  school 
can  offer;  if  it  has  a  distinct  and  beneficent  con- 
tribution to  make  to  American  civilization,  the 
college  should  remain,  and  an  enlightened  pub- 
lic opinion  will  demand  its  jealous  preservation. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  but  accomplishes  what 
a  year  or  two  added  to  the  high  school  together  with 
the  professional  school  can  do  equally  well,  and  even 
more  cheaply,  then  by  all  means  the  college  should 
go- 

The  author  of  the  foregoing  observations  is 
Mr,  Thomas  Lindsey  Blayney,  head  of  the 
department  of  Modern  European  Literature 
and  Arts,  Central  University  of  Kentucky, 
who  in  the  Sewanee  Review  makes  an  eloquent 
appeal  for  the  restoration  of  culture  to  its 
proper  position  in  the  college  curriculum. 
This  element  of  culture,  which  has  been  called 
"the  fruit  of  knowledge  married  to  sym- 
pathy," is,  he  says,  "the  corner-stone  upon 


which  the  whole  structure  of  the  curriculum 
must  rest."  Sacrifice  culture,  and  "you  have 
withdrawn  from  the  college  its  very  reason  of 
existence." 

The  causes  of  the  deterioration  of  American 
colleges  are  various.  One  of  them  is  "the 
shameless  competition  in  the  educational 
field,''  which  has  "vitiated  the  fundamental 
aims  of  collegiate  instruction."  To  quote 
Mr.  Blayney: 

Standards  have  had  to  be  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  "average  man,"  which  has  discouraged  all 
attempts  at  real,  intensive  scholarship.  The  con- 
ception has  gained  ground  that  the  college  is  a 
"finishing  school";  hence  the  crowding  of  halls 
with  students  (?)  whose  families  and  whose  ambi- 
tions are  in  little  or  no  sympathy  with  the  real  pur- 
pose of  the  college.  From  their  ranks  are  recruited 
the  "snobs"  of  college  life. 

Another  cause  of  deterioration  has  been  the 
practice  at  some  of  the  smaller  colleges  of 
employing  instructors  who  are  not  specially 
trained  men.  Even  one  such  "makeshift" 
man,  whatever  be  his  age  or  dignity,  in  the 
faculty  of  the  smaller  college  undermines  the 
morale  of  both  students  and  faculty. 

Mr.  Blayney  sees  hopeful  signs  of  the  renas- 
cence of  the  liberal  arts  college.  He  notes, 
for  example.  Harvard's  change  of  policy 
toward  the  wholesale  elective  system;  also, 
the  recent  recommendation  of  the  class  of 
1885  to  the  trustees  of  Amherst  College, 
"advising  the  elimination  of  the  scientific 
(B.S.)  degree  and  the  concentration  of  funds 
and  efforts  (including  the  payment  of  large 
salaries  to  a  picked  faculty)  upon  what  should 
be  the  true  ideals  of  collegiate  training — 
the    attainment    of    disinterested    culture." 
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INTERNATIONAL  REGULATION   OF  OCEAN 

TRAVEL  TO-DAY 


common  ccnscnt  had  become  the  law  of  the  sea. 
But  experience  showed  that  these  regulations  were 
in  some  respects  deficient  and  the  construction 
put  upon  them  by  the  courts  of  different  countries 
was-  to  some  extent  diverse.  Accordingly,  by 
agreement  of  the  great  maritime  nations,  an  inter- 
national maritime  conference  was  held  at  Wash- 
ington in  tiic  year  1869.  Many  distinguished  men 
familiar  with  the  problems  of  navigation,  some  by 
experience  in  the  navy,  some  by  experience  in 
merchant  service  and  some  as  business  men  cr 
maritime  lawyers,  took  part  in  this  conference. 
It  revised  the  rules  of  navigation  and  the  require- 
ments as  to  lights  and  signals.  The  international 
rules  as  recommended  by  them  were  adopted  by 


IT  is  inevitable  that  the  American  and 
British  investigations  into  the  Titanic 
tragedy  will  be  followed  by  radical  changes 
and  improvements  in  the  regulation  of  passen- 
ger traffic  on  the  ocean.  By  agreement  be- 
tween the  foremost  maritime  nations  of  the 
world,  particularly  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
France,  and  the  United  States,  a  conference 
to  discuss  this  subject  will  meet  in  London 
before  many  months.  ■Meanwhile  it  will  be 
profitable  and  interesting  to  give  a  summary 
of  the  regulations  at  present  existing  regard- 
ing this  highly  important  phase  of  human 
intercommunication. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Society  of  International  Law, 
held  in  Washington,  on  April  25,  Wr.  Everett 
P.  Wheeler,  one  of  the  best  known  members 
of  the  New  York  bar,  surveyed  the  develop- 
ment of  international  usages,  which  have, 
from  time  to  time,  by  general  acquiescence, 
come  to  prevail  among  civilized  nations. 
These  usages  are  set  forth  in  decisions  of 
international  tribunals,  in  treaties,  and  in 
the  writings  of  students  and  authorities. 

Many  congresses  considering  maritime 
matters  have  been  held  during  the  past  cen- 
tury. The  first  great  meeting  at  The  Hague, 
in  1899,  made  provision  for  an  international 
court  of  arbitration,  which  has,  of  course, 
largely  to  do  with  maritime  matters.  How- 
ever, in  the  century  preceding  this  epoch- 
making  congress,  there  had  been  other  gath- 
erings of  the  nations,  the  deliberations  of 
which  led  to  greater  uniformity  in  maritime 
law.     Said  Mr.  Wheeler: 

As  the  commerce  between  different  countries 
increased,  the  number  and  size  of  vessels  trading 
between  them  increased  in  a  corresponding  ratio. 
The  speed  and  power  of  ocean  steamers  have  in- 
creased in  equal  ratio,  and  these  mighty  vessels 
have  almost  entirely  displaced  the  sailing  vessels 
which  carried  almost  all  ocean  commerce  down  to 
the  year  1850.  The  risk  of  collision  had  increased 
in  a  corresponding  ratio.  Certain  usages  in  refer- 
ence to  lights  and  signals  had  grown  up  in  different 
countries.  It  iS  to  the  honor  of  the  State  of  New 
York  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  legislation  pre- 
scribing lights  and  signals  for  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing collision  was  adopted  by  that  State  in  the  year 
1829.  This  act  provided  for  the  range  lights,  the 
forward  white  light  lower,  the  after  white  light 
higher,  which  were  required  on  all  the  waters  of 
the  State  of  New  York  for  many  years  and  were 
finally  adoptcrl  by  the  International  Maritime 
Conference  of  1889.  Before  that  time  and  in  or 
about  the  year  1861  many  maritime  nations  had  copyriaht  by  underwoocKt  i'n<ierwoo<i.  New  vork 
regul^fed  the  lights  and  signals  and  precautions  to  survivors  of  thf.  "titanic"  boarding  the 
be  observed  by  ocean-bound  vessels  and  these  by  pathia"  in  the  open  sea 
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statute  or  by  executive  decree  in  all  the  principal 
maritime  nations  and  have  become  the  law  of 
the  sea  from  that  time  to  the  present.  They  have 
removed  many  of  the  distressing  conflicts  of  law 
which  existed  before  their  adoption  and  have  un- 
doubtedly been  the  means  of  saving  many  lives. 
The  percentage  of  collisions  has  diminished;  the 
percentage  of  lives  lost  in  consequence  of  collision 
has  also  greatly  diminished. 

This  conference  also  dealt  with  the  subject 
of  ocean  lanes  and  that  of  life-saving  stations 
and  devices.     To  quote  Mr.  Wheeler  again: 

Commodore  Maury,  before  the  Civil  War,  had 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  ocean  currents  on  the 
route  between  New  York  and  Liverpool  under  the 
climatic  conditions  which  prevailed  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  had  recommended  certain 
routes  to  be  observed  by  ocean  steamers  plying 
between  the  United  States  on  one  side  and  British, 
French  and  (ierman  ports  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  great  Civil  War  distracted  atten- 
tion from  these  recommendations.  The  subject 
was  again  taken  up  by  Thomas  Henry  Ismay,  who 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  White  Star  Line,  in 
a  letter  to  the  British  Board  of  Trade  on  January 
I,  1876.  In  this  letter  he  called  the  attention  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  these  recommendations  of 
Commodore  Maury,  recommended  them  strongly 
for  adoption  as  means  of  preventing  collisions  and 
avoiding  danger  from  ice,  and  declared  that  he  had 
required  the  steamers  of  the  White  Star  Line 
sailing  between  New  York  and  Liverpool  to  ob- 
serve them.  This  recommendation  was  again 
taken  up  by  the  firm  of  Ismay,  Imris  &  Co.,  of 
which  Mr.  Ismay  had  been  the  senior  partner,  in 
a  communication  to  the  British  Board  of  Trade, 
dated  December  12,  1889.  The  result  has  been 
that  these  lanes  have  been  adopted  by  all  the 
tran.satlantic  lines. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  securing 
absolute  observance  of  this  regulation  regard- 
ing "lanes"  was  pointed  out  by  Ensign 
Everett  Hayden,  in  a  discussion  before  the 
United  States  Naval  Institute  at  Annapolis, 
which  was  reconsidered  at  the  conference  of 
1899.     Mr.  Hayden  said: 

The  mails  are  given  to  the  fastest  vessels.  One 
steamer  may  take  a  safer  route,  traverse  a  slightly 
longer  distance  and  lose  the  mails.  This  very 
thing  happened  last  year,  when  the  Werra  was 
beaten  a  few  hours  by  the  Servia,  and  Capt. 
Bussius  complained  that  he  had  followed  the  route 
recommended  and  lost  the  mail  in  consequence. 
This  question  should,  therefore,  be  carefully  con- 
sidered and  postal  regulations  framed  accordingly. 

The  subject  of  life-saving  systems  and 
devices  received  extended  treatment  at  this 
conference  in  the  report  of  the  special  com- 
mittee appointed  for  that  purpose.  This 
statement  included  a  report  made  to  the 
British  Board  of  Trade  by  a  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown.  The  chairman  of 
this  commission  was  Thomas  Henry  Ismay, 


father  of  J.  Bruce  Ismay,  the  present  head  of 
the  International  Mercantile  Marine,  whose 
connection  with  the  disaster  to  the  Titanic 
has  occasioned  so  much  discussion  through- 
out the  English-speaking  world.  With  regard 
to  Mr.  Ismay,  Senior,  Mr.  Wheeler  took 
occasion  to  say: 

May  I  stop  for  a  moment  to  say  that  I  have 
known  many  men  who  were  prominent  in  the 
commercial  world.  I  have  never  known  one  of 
keener  and  more  comprehensive  insight,  more 
liberal  views,  and  more  resolute  determination  to 
achieve  the  best  results  for  the  public  than  the 
elder  Mr.  Ismay. 

The  report  of  the  commission,  which  was 
appointed  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade, 
laid  down  in  detail  the  regulations  and  rules 
for  life-preserving  equipment  on  passenger- 
carrying  ships.  This  classification,  which  is 
of  especial  interest  at  the  present  time,  was 
in  substance  as  follows: 

Ships  of  9000  gross  tonnage  and  upward  are 
required  to  have  at  least  two  life-boats  "to  be 
placed  under  davits."  Each  such  life-boat  to 
contain  not  less  than  5250  cubic  feet  of  space.  If 
such  boats  do  not  furnish  sufificient  accommoda- 
tion for  all  persons  on  board,  then  "additional 
wood,  metal,  collapsible,  or  other  boats  of  ap- 
proved description  (whether  placed  under  davits 
or  otherwise)  or  approved  life-rafts  shall  be 
carried."  These  additional  boats  must  together, 
in  the  aggregate,  provide  "at  least  double  the 
minimum  cubic  contents  required  for  the  others." 
The  exceptions  to  or  exemptions  from  the  strict 
requirements  of  this  rule  are:  "when  ships  are 
divided  into  efficient  water-tight  compartments  so 
that  with  any  two  of  them  in  free  communication 
with  the  .sea,  the  ship  will  remain  afloat  in  moder- 
ate weather,  they  shall  only  be  required  to  carry 
additional  boats  or  life-rafts  of  one-half  of  the 
capacity  required  in  the  preceding  rule."  The 
regulations  further  provide  that  there  must  be  a 
life  buoy  for  each  boat  and  a  life  belt  for  each 
person. 

The  principle  of  these  rules  was  approved 
by  the  conference,  which  recommended 

that  the  several  governments  adopt  measures  to 
secure  compliance  with  these  principles  in  regard 
to  such  boats  and  appliances  for  vessels  of  150  tons 
and  upward  gross  tonnage. 

Unfortunately  the  several  governments 
did  not  adopt  these  recommendations,  and  a 
great  diversity  came  to  prevail  in  the  equip- 
ment of  ocean  steamers  belonging  to  different 
countries. 

Some  nations  were  exacting,  some  were  lax.  The 
result  was  an  unfair  discrimination  against  the 
vessels  of  those  countries  which  had  adopted  more 
stringent  regulations.  Unfortunately,  the  travel- 
ing public  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  attached 
importance  to  the  existence  of  safety  appliances 
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upon  ocean  vessels.  The  percentage  of  deaths 
caused  by  accidents  at  sea  has  been  so  small  that 
practically  they  have  been  considered  negligible. 
I  am  sure  there  are  many  here  who  have  listened 
to  the  collect  in  the  Episcopal  liturgy  in  which  the 
petition  is  for  preservation  on  the  great  deep  and 
to  be  guarded  from  the  dangers  of  the  sea  and 
have  thought  it  somewhat  superfluous.  The 
recent  dreadful  disaster  has  shown  that  although 
these  perils  are  much  less  frequent  than  they  were 
when  this  collect  was  composed,  yet  when  they  do 
occur  they  may  be  more  deadly.     It  is,  therefore. 


not  difficult  at  this  particular  moment  to  convince 
our  people  that  agreement  on  this  subject  between 
the  commercial  nations  of  the  world  is  of  great 
importance.  Even  if  among  the  2,167,115  passen- 
gers carried  across  the  Atlantic  during  the  year 
ending  June  30,  191 1,  the  loss  of  life  was  only  262 
and  the  percentage  of  loss  was,  therefore,  about 
one  in  eight  thousand,  still  in  the  aggregate  the 
loss  was  serious.  In  the  current  year  it  has  been 
terrible  and  we  all  agree  that  precautions  must  be 
taken  as  far  as  human  skill  and  foresight  can 
extend  to  prevent  it  in  the  future. 


ICEBERGS  AND  SEARCHLIGHTS 


AMONG  the  various  suggestions  of  a  pre- 
ventive nature  arising  out  of  the  lament- 
able Titanic  disaster,  one  that  has  attracted 
considerable  attention  has  been  that  to  use 
searchlights  to  detect  the  presence  of  ice- 
bergs. On  such  a  proposal  no  opinion  could 
be  more  valuable  than  that  of  Rear-Admiral 
Robert  E.  Peary,  whose  views  have  been 
ascertained  by  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal, 
and  appear  in  its  issue  of  April  27  last.  The 
Admiral  believes  that 

A  powerful  searchlight  would  be  of  great  assist- 
ance in  determining  the  presence  of  icebergs  in  a 
ship's  course  in  clear  weather.'     In  dense  fog  it 


would  be  useless  except  at  such  short  range  as  to 
be  of  no  value.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  search- 
light on  a  transatlantic  liner  should  not  be  equally 
as  effective  in  determining  the  presence  of  icebergs 
or  field  ice  in  any  direction,  as  the  searchlight  on  a 
battleship  or  cruiser  in  determining  the  presence  of 
torpedo  boats  or  other  craft.  And  the  same  condi- 
tions which  would  affect  the  usefulness  of  the 
searchlight  in  the  one  case  would  also  affect  it  in 
the  other. 

The  large  bergs,  being  most  easily  located 
and  avoided,  are  "the  least  dangerous  of 
all,"  and 

under  certain  atmospheric  conditions  the  presence 
of  these  bergs  can  be  detected  even  while  below  the 
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horizon,  sometimes  by  the  reflection  upon  the  sky 
above  them,  sometimes  by  the  Httle  cloud  of  con- 
densed moisture  hovering  over  them. 

At  closer  range  air  temperatures,  water  tempera- 
tures, the  whistle  and  megaphone,  the  sound  of 
breaking  seas  and  the  searchlight  may  all  be  of 
assistance  in  detecting  the  danger,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  under  adverse  conditions  all  these  may 
be  useless  in  giving  warning  in  sufficient  time  to 
prevent  disaster. 

But,  as  the  Admiral  remarks — and  the 
Titanic  catastrophe  furnished  appalling  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  of  the  observation — "the 
value  of  all  these  methods  is  largely  vitiated 
by  the  high  speed  at  which  modern  steam- 
ships travel." 

What  in  the  shape  of  an  iceberg  a  steamer 
has  most  to  dread  is  thus  described  by  Ad- 
miral Peary: 

The  most  dangerous  ice  menace  to  a  steamer  is 
the  last  remaining  fragment  of  a  berg,  usually  a 
mass  of  dense  translucent  ice,  hard  as  rock,  almost 
entirely  submerged,  absorbing  the  color  of  the  sur- 
rounding water,  and  almost  invisible,  even  in 
broad  daylight,  until  close  aboard.  These  masses 
of  ice  present  no  surface  to  the  air  to  afTect  its 
temperature,  to  cause  condensation,  to  catch  the 
eye,  to  send  back  an  echo,  or  to  form  a  sea.  Nor 
is  the  size  of  the  mass  sufficient  to  afTect  the  tem- 
perature of  the  surrounding  water  to  any  distance. 
I  know  of  no  way  of  detecting  them  except  by  the 
eye,  and,  as  noted,  even  that  is  often  difficult,  even 
under  favorable  conditions. 

These  dangerous  fragments  of  bergs  we  know  in 
the  Arctic  regions  as  "  growlers." 

The  Admiral  relates  an  experience  of  his 
o\^'Ti  with  one  of  these  "growlers." 


I  recall  one  occasion  in  Melville  Bay  when  my 
second  mate  in  broad  light,  with  no  other  iceberg 
or  fragment  of  ice  in  sight  from  the  crow  nest, 
smashed  the  ship  full  speed  on  to  one  of  these  sub- 
merged ice  rocks  with  a  force  which  carried  away 
the  cabin  table,  broke  some  of  the  couplings  in  the 
engine  room  and  nearly  sent  the  topmasts  over- 
board. 

The  stout  little  wooden  ship,  with  her  solid  bow 
and  elastic  sides,  caromed  off  it  like  a  billiard  ball 
without  injury.  A  steel  ship  would  have  had  her 
bilge  torn  open  from  bow  to  quarter.  For  our  huge 
modern  steel  steamships,  traveling  at  high  speed 
and  intensely  vulnerable  to  puncture,  there  is  no 
certain  protection  against  icebergs  except  to  give 
the  region  where  they  may  occur  the  widest  berth. 

In  his  northern  work,  with  his  "snug, 
strong  little  wooden  ship,  the  Roosevelt,  mind- 
ing its  helm  quickly  and  going  at  moderate 
speed,"  icebergs  never  gave  Explorer  Peary 
and  his  party  much  concern.  The  danger 
they  most  feared,  and  from  which  they  had 
some  narrow  escapes,  was  that  "of  being 
smashed  under  by  a  huge  mass  of  ice  breaking 
off  from  a  berg  alongside  and  falling  on  the 
deck." 

And,  strangely  as  the  statement  reads, 
there  were  occasions  when  icebergs  proved 
themselves  friends  and  not  foes. 


At  times  the  icebergs  were  eagerly  sought  for 
shelter  and  protection.  The  wake  of  a  berg  or 
group  of  bergs  often  enabled  us  to  hold  our  position 
against  the  drift  of  large  fields  of  floe  ice.  And  in 
Robeson  and  Kennedy  Channels  grounded  ice- 
bergs frequently  offered  us  a  partially  protected 
position  between  them  and  the  rocks  of  the  shore 
against  the  onset  of  heavy  floes  of  field  ice. 


THE  NORTH  AND    SOUTH    POLES-WHAT  THE 
WORLD  GAINS  BY  THEIR  DISCOVERY 


THE  raising  of  the  Norwegian  flag  at  the 
south  pole  by  Captain  Roald  Amundsen 
on  December  14,  191 1,  signalized  the  comple- 
tion of  about  140  years  of  exploration  of  the 
Antarctic  continent.  North-polar  explora- 
tion had  attracted  the  attention  of  adventur- 
ous and  ambitious  men  of  many  nations  for 
nearly  400  years  before  Commander  Robert 
E.  Peary  unfurled  the  Stars  and  Stripes  at  the 
North  Pole.  There  being  no  more  poles  to 
conquer,  it  is  both  interesting  and  instructive 
to  take  stock  of  what  we  have  gained  by  the 
discoveries  which  have  entailed  so  much 
labor  and  expense  and  have,  unfortunately, 
cost  so  many  lives.  Writing  on  this  subject  in 
Popular  Mechanics  Admiral  Peary,  quaintly 
enough,  records,  as  the  first  significance  of 
the  attainment  of  the  poles,  the  fact  that  now 


is  fulfilled  the  scriptural  injunction  with 
regard  to  our  first  parents:  "Let  them  have 
dominion  over  all  the  earth."  The  second 
significance  is  "the  opening  up  of  the  last 
large  unknown  area  for  both  observation  and 
investigation."    To-day, 

only  in  a  few  detached  localities  of  comparatively 
small  area  are  places  to  be  found  which  have  not 
been  seen  by  the  eye  of  man,  and  which  have 
not  yielded  to  that  irresistible  combination,  the 
perfect  human  animal  machine  with  its  wonderful 
adjustability  and  endurance,  spurred  and  guided 
by  the  flame  of  divine  intelligence. 

In  the  World's  Work  and  in  an  address  de- 
livered at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  New  York,  Admiral  Peary  gives 
some    interesting    details    and    comparisons 
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with  regard  to  exploration  in  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  circles. 

Amundsen's  journey  has  shown  what  was,  how- 
ever, practically  known  before  from  Shackleton's 
expedition,  that  the  South  Pole  is  located  in  a  great 
elevated  snow  plateau  about  1 1 ,000  feet  above  the 
sea  level.  Amundsen's  determination  of  the  head 
of  the  Ross  Sea  ice  barrier  is  of  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  the  theory  of  some  geographers  that  Ant- 
arctica was  divided  into  two  principal  masses,  sepa- 
rated by  a  trough  filled  with  barrier  ice,  extending 
from  Ross  Sea  to  Weddell  Sea.  Amundsen's  jour- 
ney appears  to  negative  this  theory.  The  north 
pole  is  located  in  a  sea  basin  two  miles  or  more  in 
depth. 

As  regards  fauna  and  flora,  the  conditions 
in  the  two  polar  regions  exhibit  a  remarkable 
contrast. 

The  most  northerly  north-polar  lands  known 
possess  a  comparative  abundance  of  animal  life — 
musk-ox,  reindeer,  polar  bear,  wolf,  fox,  Arctic 
hare,  ermine,  lemming,  and  land  birds,  as  well  as 
forms  of  insect  life — and  during  a  few  short  weeks 
in  summer  numbers  of  brilliant  flowers.  Human 
life  ranges  to  within  some  700  miles  of  the  North 
Pole.  On  the  Antarctic  continent,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  form  of  animal  or  vegetable  life,  though 
two  or  three  species  of  sea  birds  breed  during  a  few 
weeks  in  summer  at  several  localities  on  the  coast. 
No  human  life  is  to  be  found  nearer  than  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  some  2000  miles  from  the  South  Pole. 

Admiral  Peary  puts  the  area  of  the  Ant- 
arctic continent  at  5,000,000  square  miles, 
and  the  diameter  at  about  2,500  geographical 
miles.  Another  traverse  is  needed  from  the 
opposite  side  of  Antarctic  to  the  pole,  which 
with  the  journeys  of  Amundsen  and  Scott 
will  give  us  continuous  traverse  section  of  the 
Antarctic  continent.  Of  the  benefits  to 
science  from  the  explorations  in  the  south- 
polar  regions,  the  Admiral  quotes  Prof. 
Forest  Ray  Moulton,  of  Chicago  University, 
who  shows  that  in  the  fields  of  meteorology, 
geology,  and  zoology,  important  results  must 
follow  further  observations  in  Antarctica, 
and  that  many  magnetic  and  tidal  phenom- 
ena will  doubtless  be  solved  there.  For  all 
practical  intents  and  purposes,  "the  South 
Pole  has  a  permanent  fixed  land  surface  unin- 
terrupted by  lanes  of  open  water  on  which 
to  work  and  travel.  On  such  a  surface  depots 
can  be  established  at  intervals  of  lifty  miles, 
if  desirable,  all  the  way  to  the  pole." 

Admiral  Peary  considers  that 

now  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States,  as  a  matter 
of  national  pride  and  morale,  to  make  up  for  its 
failure  hitherto  to  join  the  other  nations  in  attack- 
ing the  Antarctic  problem. 

There  is  no  wa>'  in  which  this  desirable  result 
can  be  secured  by  a  single  stroke,  and  with  greater 
credit  a#id  certainty  of  immediate  and   important 


CAPTAIN    EOALD    AMUNDSEN 

results  other  than  by  occupying  the  South  Pole  during 
a  year  as  a  station  for  the  purpose  of  continuous  mag- 
netic, meteorological,  astronomical,  and  other  scien- 
tific observations  by  a  small  party  of  experts. 

To  effect  such  occupation  would  be  only  a  mat- 
ter of  detail,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  to 
the  popular  mind  on  the  prestige  and  credit  of  oc- 
cupying for  the  first  time,  as  a  scientific  station, 
one  of  the  poles  and  the  only  one  capable  of  such 
occupation.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  enlarge  to  the 
scientific  mind  on  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
resulting  observations. 

One  thing  that  Captain  Amundsen's  suc- 
cessful capture  of  the  South  Pole  seems  to 
have  demonstrated  beyond  doubt  is  "that 
the  Eskimo  dog  is  the  one  and  only  motive 
power  for  polar  expeditions." 

Reference  may  be  appropriately  made  here 
to  the  unfortunate  death  by  drowning  of  ]Mr. 
Borup,  to  whom  with  Mr.  IMaclNIillan  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  had  entrusted 
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the  next  north-polar  expedition  for  the  ex-  MacMillan,  than  whom  no  two  men  could  be 

ploration  of  Crocker  Land  and  the  crossing  better  fitted  for  the  work  by  physique,  tempera- 

'^ ^  r^         ,       ,      T     ,1      ^•   ^  .     r  .1      i            .11  mcnt,  experience  and  incunation. 

of  Greenland.     In  the  light  of  the  lamentable  when  I  recall  their  sledge  journey  from  Cape 

cutting  short  of  Mr.  Borup's  promising  ca-  Sheridan  to  Cape  Morris  K.  Jesup  and  their  re- 

reer,  there  is  a  pathetic  interest  attaching  to  turn   from   there,   covering   275    miles   in   eight 

the  following  passage  from  Admiral  Peary's  marches;    when  I  recall  their  work  establishing 

J  ,                f          1   ^        1  depots  westward  along  the  north  coast  01  Grant 

address,  referred  to  above:  Land,  and  when  I  recall  their  work  with  me  on  the 

journey  to  the  Pole,  I  speak  with  definite  knowl- 

I  congratulate  the  museum  upon  its  undertaking  edge  when    I  say  to  the  museum  and  its  friends 

these  two  great  and  interesting  problems.  that  it  has  placed  the  execution  of  the  work  in 

And  I  doubly  congratulate  the  museum  on  put-  good  hands  and  that  the  work  will  be  done  and 

ting  the  work  in  charge  of  my  two  boys,  Borup  and  well  done. 


I 


A    SHEEP    MAN   ON  THE   WOOL-GROWING 

INDUSTRY 

F  there  is  one  industry  more  than  any  $5000  to  $20,000  or  more.    All  a  poor  optimist  had 

other  concerning  which  a  plain,  unvar-  ^?  ^o  to  get  rich  was  to  get  a  band  of  sheep  on 

.,,^^  ^     ?  r     .     ■  1  ji-^  shares,     buch  a   man  was  ireely  turnished  with 

nished  statement  of  facts  is  sorely  needed,  it  ^.^edit  by  the  bank  and  the  stores  till  he  could 

is  the  wool-growing  industry  in  the  United  realize  on  his  wool  and  lamb  crop.     The  atmos- 

States.       Much    of    the    current    speculation  phere  of  the  country  was  charged  with  the  feeling 

about  it  is  mere  wild  guesswork.    The  sheep-  °f  ^^ope  and  prosperity.  .  .And  back  of  it  all 

f    ii        11  r     X.  L  i     •     J  •  •  •  lay  the  Upen  Range,  milhons  01  acres  01  Liov- 

raisers    of    the    West    are    characterized    as  ernment  land  that  rolled  away  like  a  great  sea  of 

nomads  having  no   abiding   interest  in  the  hill  and  plain  and  billowy  foothills  to  the  Canadian 

general  welfare  of  the  country;   they  are  also  border  and  the  Mexican  line.     It  was  sparsely 

suspected  of  being  in  conspiracy  with  the  covered  with  cactus  and  sagebrush  and  buffalo 

^^^.,         i^ii'i  Ir.,  J  grass.    It  had  appeared  on  the  maps  as  the     Ureat 

trusts  to  boost  the  high  cost  of  mutton  and  American  Desert."     But  it  was  free.     Free  grass 

clothing.     These  and  similar  misrepresenta-  was  the  commercial  life-blood  of  the  arid  region, 

tions  have  prompted  Mr.  Paul  S.  Richards  There  was  not  much  of  it  to  the  acre.    But  in  the 

to  present  (in  the  May  Forum)  the  sheep-  aggregate  it   spelled  success  and  prosperity  for 

^,  .,.  TT-         ij-       tiT         •  1  every  man  who  could  raise  the  money  to  buy  a 

man  s  position.     Himself  a  Wyoming  sheep  ^^^^  ^f  g^eep,  or  a  herd  of  cattle,  and  knew  the 

man,  Mr.  Richards  asserts  that  while  wool-  business, 
growers  are  met  with  in  the  East,  "sheep  men 

are  to  be  found  only  west  of  the  Missouri.  It  did  not  take  long  to  change  all  this. 
Their  flocks,  fed  on  the  grass  of  great  unoccu-  To-day  there  are  stUl  millions  of  acres  of 
pied  ranges,  furnish  most  of  the  wool  and  Government  land;  but  ''the  creeks  and 
mutton  produced  in  the  United  States,  streams  and  springs  that  furnish  watering 
They  have  endured  the  hardships  of  the  places  for  stock  have  been  filed  upon  and 
wilderness,  and,  in  former  years,  have  been  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  private  own- 
rewarded  with  a  fair  prosperity.  That  pros-  ers."  A  congested  condition  of  the  range 
perity  is  now  seriously  imperiled."  has   gradually    developed.      There   are    too 

When  Mr.  Richards  first  set  foot  in  Doug-  many    horses,    cattle,    and    sheep    for    the 

las,  Wyoming,  ten  years  ago,  he  found  him-  amount  of  grass  that  grows  upon  it.     In  a 

self,  he  says,  in  a  community  of  sheep-men.  dry  season  either  hay  and  grain  must  be 

Besides  the  sheep  men  pure  and  simple  every-  shipped  in  from  the  East,  or  the  stock  must 

body    else    was    interested    in    sheep — the  be  shipped  to  eastern  feeding  points  to  be 

saloon-keepers,  leading  lawyer  and  doctor,  wintered. 

bank  officials,  newspaper  man,  the  taxider-       If  any  of  his  readers  fails  to  realize  that  the 

mist,  all  the  merchants  but  one;  and  even  two  sheep  business  is  to-day  in  a  very  bad  way, 

of  the  preachers  had  retired  as  pastors  and  it  is  not  through  any  fault  of  Mr.  Richards 

become  shepherds.  in  describing   the  situation.     Take,  for  in- 

It  was  a  sheep  town,  sure  enough.    They  wor-  stance,  the  following  passage: 
shiped  not  the  golden  calf,  but  the  golden  fleece. 

.  .  .  There  were  no  millionaires,  but  there  were       The  sheep  business  to-day  is  sick.     It  has  been 

several  men  whose  fortunes  ran  into  six  figures,  ravaged  by  one  misfortune  after  another  for  the 

.    .  The  citizens  pointed  with  pride  to  a  dozen  past  three  years.    The  list  of  them  spreads  out  into 

men  who  a  few  years  before  had  been  herding  a  tale  of  woe  that  needs  but  the  hand  of  a  poet  to 

sheep  at  $30  a  month  who  were  now  worth  from  be  cast  on  the  lines  of  the  Book  of  Job  or  an  old 
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A   COLORADO   SHEEP  RANCH 


Greek  tragedy.  If  the  Lord  had  looked  upon  our 
iniquities  and  said  in  His  wrath,  "They  are  an 
evil  race,  let  them  be  no  more,"  we  might  under- 
stand the  series  of  disasters  whose  sum-total 
mounts  to  such  epic  proportions.  The  list  of  them 
reads  like  the  plagues  of  Egypt.  For  they  are 
seven.  Here  they  are,  in  more  or  less  chrono- 
logical order:  Dry  farmers;  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease; the  winter  of  1910;  drouth  the  summer  fol- 
lowing; drouth  again  in  191 1 ;  low  prices  for  wool 
and  lambs;  and  last  of  all,  the  great  American  bug- 
bear that  has  been  made  of  "Schedule  K,"  and 
the  fear  of  death  at  the  hands  of  the  tariff  doctors. 
Of  course,  this  list  is  only  partial.  It  does  not 
include  such  incidental  misfortunes  as  sporadic 
attacks  of  scabies,  or  the  loss  of  probably  over  a 
million  dollars'  worth  of  sheep  and  lambs  from 
wolves  and  coyotes  in  the  State  of  Wyoming  alone, 
as  a  result  of  the  refusal  of  the  Governor  of  Wyo- 
ming to  sign  the  bill  making  the  customary  appro- 
priation of  $60,000  for  bounty  on  "varmints." 

A  "dry  farmer"  is  one  who  attempts  agri- 
culture without  irrigation  in  the  region  of  in- 
sufficient rainfall.  The  dissemination  of  the 
theory  of  dry  farming  resulted  in  an  invasion 
of  the  sheeplands  by  thousands  of  immi- 
grants on  whom  the  real-estate  sharks  grew 
fat  and  multiplied.  According  to  Mr. 
Richards,  the  experiment  was  a  disastrous 
one. 

For  two  years  now  the  dry  farmers  have  raised 
nothing  but  children  and  cries  for  help.  In  Weston 
County  over  100  families  have  been  furnished  with 
free    traysportation    back    to    points    where    the 


struggle  for  existence  did  not  include  the  dry 
climate.  .  .  .  But  the  fact  remains  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  the  best  grass  land  of  these 
States  has  been  taken  from  the  open  range  by 
this  costly  experiment,  and  little  of  it  is  likel\' 
soon   to    become    public   grazing    land.  .  .  .  The 


fences  wont  come  down, 
forever. 


That  free  grass  is  gone 


The  arctic  winter  of  1909-19 10,  the  follow- 
ing periods  of  drouth,  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
and,  above  all,  the  "tariff  nightmare"  have 
cut  the  prices  for  wool  and  mutton  "almost 
squarely  in  two."  In  1909  Mr.  Richards  re- 
ceived for  his  wool  24  cents  a  pound.  In  191 1 
the  average  price  was  probably  not  over  12 
cents.  Two  years  ago  the  average  price  at 
which  lambs  were  marketed  was  about  $3. 
This  year  it  was  below  $2,  and  many  flock- 
masters  did  not  net  more  than  $1.80.  The 
town  of  Douglas,  described  so  optimistically 
above,  is  now  a  town  of  gloom,  a  "commu- 
nity that  stands  in  fear  of  disaster." 

Mr.  Richards  in  discussing  the  cost  of 
growing  a  pound  of  wool  gives  in  fullest  de- 
tail the  figures  for  labor,  supplies,  taxes, 
shearing,  breeding,  etc.,  and  shows  that  on  a 
band  of  2,500  ewes  a  sheep-man's  total  an- 
nual expenses  are  $4737.50,  or  $i.89>^  a 
head.  Beyond  this,  the  average  sheep-man 
has  to  pay  interest  at  10  per  cent,  on  bor- 
rowed money,  which  means  an  addition  to 
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his  expenses  of  $250  annually.  The  net 
profit  on  the  year's  transactions  is  repre- 
sented by  $227.87.  But  in  hundreds  of  cases 
the  money  borrowed  runs  the  interest  charges 
up  to  $1250,  leaving  a  deficit  on  the  year  of 
$772.13.  Hundreds  of  sheep  men  have  been 
rendered  insolvent  by  the  tariff  agitation. 
Mr.  Richards  puts  his  situation  quite  frankly: 


I  said  by  way  of  introduction  that  I  am  a  sheep 
man.  I  am  not  a  statesman.  This  is  not  an  at- 
tempt to  show  that  the  tariff  on  raw  wool  should 
not  be  lowered.  The  interests  of  the  American 
public  must  determine  that.  But  we  have  seen  a 
drop  in  the  price  of  wool  in  two  years  from  22 
cents  to   12   cents,  without  any  lowering  of  the 


price  of  woolen  clothing.  We  have  seen  the  placing 
of  hides  on  the  free  list  followed  by  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  shoes.  We  have  sold  our  lambs  and  our 
wethers  for  little  more  than  half  the  price  we  re- 
ceived two  years  ago,  with  no  change  in  the  price 
of  mutton  to  the  consumer. 

Would  the  destruction  of  the  sheep  industry 
benefit  the  American  people?  No  one  believes 
that.  Would  a  material  reduction  in  the  tariff  on 
wool  destroy  the  sheep  industry?  Emphatically, 
yes.  Owing  to  the  vicissitudes  we  have  endured 
for  the  past  two  years  we  have  seen  how  a  prosper- 
ous industry  has  been  brought  to  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy.  The  narrow  margin  of  profit  that 
now  exists  may  be  changed  to  disastrous  loss  by 
any  of  the  great  risks  of  the  range.  A  further  low- 
ering of  prices  would  certainly  be  followed  by  ruin. 
If  ever  an  industry  needed  protection,  and  needed 
it  badly,  it  is  the  sheep  industry  to-day. 


INDUSTRIAL  UNIONISM  AND  ITS  IDEALS 


As  stated  in  the  paragraph  on  the  close  of 
■  of  the  Lawrence  strike,  in  the  April  num- 
ber of  the  Review,  it  was  the  organization 
known  as  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World  which  became  influential  among  the 
strikers  and  "succeeded  in  welding  the  vari- 
ous elements  into  a  semblance  of  a  labor 
union."  The  conduct  of  the  strike  and  the 
success  of  the  strikers  have  brought  this 
organization  to  national  attention,  with  the 
result  that  many  of  the  statements  as  to  its 
history  and  purpose  which  have  appeared  in 
the  press  have  been  inaccurate  and  contra- 
dictory. For  this  reason  Dr.  William  E. 
Bohn,  one  of  the  university  men  identified 
with  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World^  in 
its  initial  stages,  was  requested  by  the  Survey 
to  prepare  an  account  of  the  development  of 
the  organization,  and  this  appears  in  the  issue 
of  that  publication  for  May  4.  It  describes 
the  origin  of  the  I.  W.  W.  as  follows: 

In  1904  six  men  prominently  identified  with  vari- 
ous industrial  or  semi-industrial  unions  met  in 
Chicago  and  issued  a  call  for  a  larger  conference  to 
thirty-six  persons  who  were  chosen  as  representa- 
tives of  the  more  progressive  union  spirit.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  I.  W.  W.  The  second 
conference  met  at  Chicago  during  the  opening  days 
of  Januarys  1905.  The  result  of  its  deliberations 
was  the  call  for  a  convention  to  meet  in  Chicago  on 
June  27. 

At  the  first  convention  186  delegates, 
representing  nominally  90,000  members,  were 
present,  and  they  adopted  the  famous  pre- 
amble W'hich  has  since  become  "the  official 
gospel  of  industrial  unionism  in  the  United 

'To  avoid  confusion,  the  abbreviation  I.  W.  W.  will  be 
used  in  the  article  for  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World, 
having  headquarters  at  Chicago.  The  other  organization 
which  goes  by  the  same  name  and  which  has  headquarters 
at  Detroit  will  be  termed  Detroit  I.  W.  W. 


States."     The  more  important  sentences  of 
this  document  read  thus: 

The  working-class  and  the  employing  class  have 
nothing  in  common.  .  .  .  Between  these  two 
classes  a  struggle  must  go  on  until  all  the  toilers 
come  together  on  the  political  as  well  as  the  indus- 
trial field,  and  take  and  hold  that  which  they  pro- 
duce by  their  labor  through  an  economic  organiza- 
tion of  the  working  class  without  affiliation  with 
any  political  party.  .  .  .  Conditions  can  be 
changed  and  the  interests  of  the  working  class  up- 
held only  by  an  organization  formed  in  such  a  way 
that  all  members  in  any  one  industry,  or  in  all  in- 
dustries, if  necessary,  cease  work  whenever  a  strike 
or  a  lockout  is  on  in  any  department  thereof,  thus 
making  an  injury  to  one  an  injury  to  all. 

Almost  from  the  start  there  occurred  dis- 
sensions, arising  chiefly  between  prominent 
members  of  the  two  socialistic  parties ;  and  at 
the  1908  convention  a  definite  split  occurred, 
Mr.  Daniel  DeLeon  and  a  number  of  other 
elected  delegates  being  denied  seats  at  the 
convention.  These  met  in  the  following 
November,  and  organized  a  separate  body 
under  the  same  name.  It  now  has  head- 
quarters at  Detroit,  Mich.  Neither  organi- 
zation has  a  large  membership.  Dr.  Bohn 
says: 

Vincent  St.  John,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  wrote  me  in 
February,  while  the  Lawrence  strike  was  on,  that 
this  organization  had  enrolled  some  15,000  mem- 
bers. The  Detroit  I.  W.  W.  is  probably  even 
smaller. 

WTiat  is  the  characteristic  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
movement  which  gives  it  its  present  promi- 
nent position  in  the  public  mind?  Dr.  Bohn 
thinks  its  most  striking  feature  is  the  unfal- 
tering devotion  of  its  adherents.     Hundreds 
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of  men  and  women,  living  as  best  they  can, 
wherever  they  can  do  most  for  their  cause,  go 
from  place  to  place,  taking  whatever  jobs 
they  happen  to  find  and  preaching  every- 
where industrial  unionism.  The  ideals  of  the 
I.  W.  W.  differ  from  those  of  the  old  trade- 
unionism.  The  ideal  of  the  latter  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  phrase  "a  fair  day's  wage 
for  a  fair  day's  work."  Industrial  unionism 
has  three  distinct  slogans:  "industrial  free- 
dom"; "one  big  union";  "an  injury  to 
one  an  injury  to  all."  Dr.  Bohn  sets  forth 
the  following  general  statements  which,  in 
spite  of  all  divergence,  hold  true  of  all  those 
who  properly  call  themselves  industrial  un- 
ionists: 

(i)  They  all  believe  in  the  "one  big  union." 

(2)  They  all  refuse  to  bind  themselves  by  means 
of  contracts  with  their  employers.  Believing,  as 
they  do,  that  there  is  an  inevitable  and  continuous 
struggle  between  employers  and  employed,  it  seems 
to  them  that  a  contract  is  a  truce  with  their  nat- 
ural enemy,  a  truce,  moreover,  which  gives  him  all 
the  advantage.  It  must  be  remembered,  in  this 
connection,  that  no  employer  ever  binds  himself 
not  to  discharge  a  workman. 

(3)  They  all  believe  that  all  workers  should  be 
-brought  into  the  union.     On  this  account  they  are 

opposed  to  high  fees  and  long  apprenticeships. 
They  reason  that  since  the  introduction  of  machin- 
ery is  rapidly  reducing  all  workers  to  the  level  of 
unskilled  laborers  it  is  best  to  recognize  absolute 
community  of   interests  once   for  all.     To   them 


union  men  who  boost  their  own  wages  by  refusing 
to  allow  others  to  learn  their  trade  are  as  much 
traitors  to  their  class  as  the  lowest-priced  strike- 
breaker. . 

(4)  They  do  not  insist  upon  the  closed  shop. 
To  them  this  savors  of  collusion  with  the  employer. 
The  common  arrangement  in  accordance  with 
which  the  employer  collects  union  dues  appears  to 
them  a  sure  sign  that  the  union  has  surrendered  to 
the  capitalist  and  will  be  expected  to  return  certain 
favors  for  those  received. 

(5)  They  all  believe  that  the  great  weapon  of  the 
working  class  on  the  economic  field  is  the  well- 
timed,  energetically  conducted  strike.  Not  being 
bound  by  contracts  they  can  strike  without  notice 
and  at  the  moment  when  a  tie-up  will  do  the  em- 
ployer most  harm.  This  belief  in  the  power  of  the 
strike  extends,  naturally,  to  faith  in  the  ultimate 
efficacy  of  the  general  strike.  But  the  general 
strike  must  be  preceded,  of  course,  by  equally 
"general"  industrial  union  education  and  organiza- 
tion. 

(6)  They  all  believe  that  they  have  here  and  now 
the  nucleus  of  the  industrial  commonwealth  in  the 
industrial  union. 

With  regard  to  the  last  point,  practically  all 
revolutionists,  all  those  who  are  bent  on  re- 
placing our  present  capitalist  system  with  an 
industrial  commonwealth,  may  be  divided 
into  three  well-defined  groups:  (i)  pure  and 
simple  political  socialists;  (2)  direct-action- 
ists;  (3)  those  who  believe  in  combined  and 
coordinated  political  and  economic  activity. 
Of  these  the  direct-actionist  has  been  con- 
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nected  especially  with  the  resort  to  ^'iolent 
means.     Now,  according  to  Dr.  Bohn: 

A  direct-actionist  may  or  may  not  believe,  that 
violent  measures  are  justifiable  in  the  fight  against 
capitalism.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  all  the  members 
of  the  Detroit  1.  W.  W.  are  consistently  opposed  to 


\i<jlence.  .  .  .  Moreover,  very  many  of  the  mini- 
bcrs  of  the  I.  VV.  W.  are  also  opposed  to  violence. 
Some  of  the  latter  organization,  however,  believe 
that  violence  is  always  justifiable  and  sometimes 
more  elTective  than  any  other  means.  .  .  .  Vio- 
lence is  used  against  them,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
fight  fire  with  fire. 


THE  SO-CALLED  AMERICAN  WAGE-EARNER 
AND  THE  STRIKE  AT  LAWRENCE 


"  TT  has  been  pointed  out  with  emphasis, 
arid  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  woolen 
and  worsted-mill  owners  have  been  guilty  of 
sham  and  hypocrisy  in  demanding  a  high 
tariff  for  the  protection  of  the  American  mill 
operative,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  so- 
called  American  wage-earner  does  not  exist." 
This  sweeping  charge  against  the  textile 
manufacturers  occurs  in  an  article  entitled 
"The  Lesson  from  Lawrence,"  contributed 
to  the  North  American  Review  by  Mr.  W. 
Jett  Lauck,  who  since  1908  has  had  charge  of 
the  field  work  in  the  industrial  investigation 
of  the  United  States  Immigration  Commis- 
sion. This  writer  makes  the  further  asser- 
tion that 

instead  of  a  protective  tarif?  serving  as  a  bulwark 
for  American  standards  against  the  "  jiauiHT  labor" 
of  h^urope  it  has  been  matle  clear  that  the  American 
niill-liand  has  not  only  been  exposed  to  thi'  direct 
comi)etition  of  a  chea]:),  alien  labor-supply  from  the 
south  and  east  of  Europe,  but,  because  of  his  in- 
ability to  work  under  the  same  conditions  and  at 
the  same  wages  as  the  recent  immigrant,  has  been 
forced  to  leave  the  woolen-goods  manufacturing 
industry.  The  inadequacy  of  the  earnings  of  mar- 
ried men;  the  need  for  wives  and  children  to  work; 
the  lack  of  an  independent  form  of  family  life,  due 
to  the  necessity  of  taking  boarders  and  lodgers  in 
order  to  supplement  the  earnings  of  hu.sbands; 
the  [)oor  housing  facilities  and  the  highly  congested 
li\'ing  conditions;  the  segregation  of  the  alien  tex- 
tile o[)erati\"es,  their  inability  to  speak  English,  and 
their  failure  to  <le\'eloi)  any  political  or  civic  inter- 
est— all  these  and  many  other  lamentable  facts 
relative  to  working  and  living  conditions  in  Law- 
rence have  come  to  light  as  the  result  of  the  present 
strike. 

The  chief  lesson,  however,  to  be  learned 
from  the  Lawrence  strike,  and  one  which  the 
American  people  do  not  seem  to  have  yet 
grasped,  is  that  the  situation  there  is  typical 
of  all  our  important  industrial  centers.  The 
working  and  living  conditions  which  have 
l)een  shown  to  exist  in  Lawrence  are  "found 
in  all  of  our  industrial  localities  in  the  North 
and  West,  no  matter  upon  what  branch  of 
manufacturing  or  mining  they  are  depend- 
ent." It  will  doubtless  surprise  many  read- 
ers of  the  Review  to  learn  that  the  U.  S. 


Immigration  Commission,  after  an  exhaustive 
investigation,  failed  to  discover  a  single 
purely  American  industrial  community  in  all 
the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north 
of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  Rivers.  "  No  man- 
ufacturing or  mining  locality  of  any  impor- 
tance could  be  found  which  did  not  ha\'e  its 
immigrant  colony  of  industrial  workers  from 
southern  and  eastern  Europe."  Of  over  half 
a  million  employees  in  twenty-one  leading 
industries,  three-fifths  were  of  foreign  birth, 
and  of  these  two-fifths  were  from  the  south 
and  east  of  Europe.  These  industries  in- 
cluded cigars  and  tobacco,  agricultural  im- 
plements, copper  mining  and  smelting,  cotton 
goods,  leather,  railroad  construction,  slaugh- 
tering and  meat-packing,  iron  and  steel,  shoes 
and  sugar;  and  the  percentages  of  foreign-born 
emi)loyces  ranged  from  27  per  cent,  (in  shoes) 
to  85  per  cent,  (in  sugar-refining).  These  im- 
migrants from  southern  and  easterii  Europe 
are  "  characterized  by  a  high  degree  of  illiter- 
acy," and  of  250,000  only  53  ]>er  cent,  could 
si)eak  the  English  language.  Of  certain  em- 
ployees in  mines  and  factories  only  about  one 
in  six  could  read  or  write  in  any  language. 

The  living  conditions  at  Lawrence,  also, 
are  typical  of  those  in  other  industrial  cen- 
ters. "A  normal  form  of  family  life — wife 
and  children  supported  by  the  earnings  of  the 
husband — is  as  uncommon  in  other  industrial 
localities  as  in  Lawrence."  The  income  of 
the  family  is  supplemented  by  the  earnings  of 
the  children  and  by  boarders.  Of  17,000  in- 
vestigated by  the  commission  there  was  an 
average  of  246  persons  for  each  100  sleeping- 
rooms.  The  average  monthly  rent  for  each 
person  in  11,000  families  was  $1.60,  and 
among  the  Bulgarians  and  Macedonians  it 
was  as  low  as  78  cents  a  month- per  person. 
The  standards  of  living  indicated  by  these 
small  payments  are  self-evident. 

The  status  of  the  wage-earner  and  liis 
family  at  Lawrence  being  typical  of  the  so- 
called  American  wage-earner  in  general,  the 
question  is  what  can  be  done  to  improve  the 
entire  industrial   situation.     The   cau.ses  of 
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this  situation  lie  in  the  attraction  to  our 
shores  of  millions  of  "untrained,  inexperi- 
enced, non-English-speaking,  illiterate,  tem- 
porary immigrant  wage-earners."  The  na- 
tive Americans  and  the  older  immigrants  from 
Europe,  finding  themselves  unable  to  com- 
pete with  the  low  standards  and  the  rates  of 
payment  accepted  by  the  recent  immigrant 
workmen,  have  sought  other  employment. 

The  obvious  solution  consists  in  imposing  a  check 
upon  a  further  addition  to  this  labor-supply  until 
those  who  are  already  at  work  in  our  mines  and 
mills  can  be  absorbed  and  elevated  to  a  point 
where  they  will  demand  proper  wages  and  working 
conditions.  If  the  alien  influx  is  permitted  to 
continue  it  will  mean  a  further  degradation  of  the 
industrial  worker  and  the  intensifying  of  the  condi- 
tions of  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  which  offer  such 


fruitful  ground  to  the  Socialist  and  other  revolu- 
tionary and  radical  propagandists.  McKee's  Rock 
and  Lawrence  are  object-lessons  in  this  respect. 
We  shall  do  well  if  we  heed  their  teachings.  A 
temporary  restriction  of  immigration  would  not 
imply  any  racial  discrimination  or  deviation  from 
our  traditional  policy  of  off^ering  an  asylum  to  those 
who  are  politically  or  religiously  oppressed. 

Whether  we  have  a  restriction  of  immigration  or 
not,  we  must  educate  and  assimilate  the  recent 
immigrants  who  are  already  resident  in  our  cities 
and  towns  and  who  are  workers  in  our  mines  and 
industrial  plants.  The  astounding  fact  in  connec- 
tion with  the  presence  of  a  large  immigrant  popula- 
tion in  all  of  our  industrial  communities  has  been 
the  complete  indifference  of  the  native  Americans 
to  its  existence. 

This  attitude  must  be  altered.  The  alien 
must  be  Americanized  if  we  are  again  to 
have  "American"  wage-earners. 


FALLACIES   CONCERNING   THE    RIGHT   TO 
RESORT  TO  THE  STRIKE  AND  LOCKOUT 


WITH  the  air  full  of  the  echoes  of  strikes 
past  and  of  rmnors  of  strikes  to  come, 
employers  and  employees  alike  may  read  with 
profit  an  article  in  the  Hibbert  Journal  for 
April  by  Dr.  Robert  A.  Duff.  Its  language 
is  temperate,  its  reasoning  cogent,  and  its 
presentation  of  the  entire  subject  of  strikes  is 
characterized  by  sound  common  sense.  Dr. 
Duff  clears  the  ground  by  the  observation 
that  "it  has  to  be  said,  in  view  of  the  claims 
frequently  made  by  masters  and  men  to  have 
an  absolute  right  to  work  or  not  work  at 
their  discretion,  that  such  a  claim  is  without 
warrant  from  the  state." 

For  there  are  no  single  or  separate  rights  in  single 
persons  or  in  combinations  of  persons  which  give 
them  an  absolute  title  to  act  in  this  way  or  that. 
All  rights  that  may  be  enjoyed  within  a  state  form 
a  system  or  unity.  They  are  dependent  on  one 
another,  limited  by  and  effective  through  one 
another.  ...  I  have  no  right  to  act  in  a  way 
which  will  lead  to  the  disintegration  of  society. 
.  .  .  Even  though  property  is  in  the  popular  sense 
my  own,  there  are  many  uses  of  it  which  I  am  not 
entitled  to  make.  For  example,  I  may  not  buy  a 
war-vessel  with  it,  nor  use  it  to  bribe  a  magistrate, 
or  to  procure  a  false  witness,  or  to  support  a 
rebellion  or  a  crime,  or  to  erect  houses  contrary  to 
the  Buildings  Regulations  Act,  or  to  set  up  an 
obstruction  on  the  highway,  or  to  print  a  libel. 
And  what  is  true  of  property  is  equally  true  of  life 
and  working  power.  .  .  .  From  this  it  follows  that 
no  individual  or  combination  of  individuals  can 
have  even  a  prima  facie  claim  to  act  according  to 
their  own  discretion,  unless  they  can  show  that  the 
general  interest  will  be  better  served  by  allowing 
such  discretion. 

These  "  semi-philosophical  or  common-sense 
remarks"  are  made  by  the  writer  "because 


one  hears  so  much  loose  talk  indulged  in  by 
both  masters  and  men  to  the  effect  that  the 
state  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  trade  dis- 
putes. For  this  contention,  he  says,  there 
is  no  ground. 

The  state  has  a  right — and  not  only  a  right,  but 
a  duty — to  intervene  (or,  if  you  like,  to  interfere) 
when  its  own  unity,  strength,  and  security  are 
involved,  compromised,  or  endangered. 

The  right  to  strike  has  been  defined  by  a 
zealous  defender  of  it  as  "  the  right  to  demon- 
strate the  value  of  labor  by  withholding  it." 
This  definition  is  inadequate,  "because  both 
in  theory  and  in  practice  a  strike  involves 
much  more  than  a  withholding  of  labor." 

First  of  all,  it  is  a  combined  or  organized  stoppage, 
and  involves  concerted  common  action  on  the  part 
of  a  considerable  number  of  persons  for  a  single 
end.  This  puts  it  at  once  on  a  different  plane 
from  the  liberty  to  work  or  not  work  which  the  law 
allows  to  each  individual.  ...  A  is  at  liberty  to 
sell  or  to  refuse  to  sell  food  to  Y.  So  also  are  B  and 
C  and  D,  etc.  And  the  state  can  allow  this  liberty 
because  it  is  on  the  whole  in  the  interest  of  each. 
But  if  A,  B,  C,  D,  etc.,  combine  to  refuse  to  sell 
food  to  Y,  Y  may  justly  ask  the  state  to  compel 
them,  as  their  combination  is  a  negation  of  his 
very  existence.  Or  again,  though  each  of  us  has 
liberty  to  walk  along  the  street,  if  ten  thousand  of 
us  agree  to  go  in  solid  procession  through  the 
streets,  we  may  lawfully  be  forbidden  to  do  so. 
Or  though  each  of  us  is  at  liberty  to  stand  at  a 
shop  window,  or  door,  it  does  not  follow  that  a 
thousand  of  us  have  the  right  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  Or,  if  anyone  is  at  liberty  to  ring  your  bell, 
it  is  not  intended  that  a  thousand  people  should. 
...  In  a  meeting  each  man  is  at  liberty  to  speak, 
but  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  combine  and  all  speak 
at  once,  else  there  will  be  no  meeting. 
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As  to  the  element  that  enters  into  both  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  strike — namely,  the 
claim  that  no  one  else  shall  do,  or  be  allowed 
to  do,  the  work  of  those  who  go  on  strike — 
Dr.  Duff  says:  "This  distinguishes  it  from 
every  voluntary  discharge.  The  men  stop 
work,  but  they  do  not  intend  to  give  up  the 
work." 

When  the  strike  is  over,  they  not  only  demand 
to  be  taken  back,  but  to  he  taken  back  as  a  body. 
.  .  .  Every  nerve  is  strained  to  see  that  those 
who  have  hitherto  done  the  work  shall  not  be 
replaced  by  newcomers.  Now  consider  what  this 
involves.  It  means  that  if  those  who  carry  on  a 
particular  service  decide  either  that  they  will  no 
longer  carry  it  on,  or  that  they  will  only  carry 
it  on  under  conditions  for  which  they  stipulate, 
then  the  community  must  go  without  that  service 
until  they  please  or  until  their  terms  are  granted. 
...  A  claim  of  this  nature  is  obviously  little 
removed  from  taking  society  by  the  throat.  For 
it  means  that  each  section  of  our  very  complex 
industrial  organization  will  be  wholly  within  the 
control  of  any  small  body  of  men.  And  not  only 
each  section,  but  the  whole  industrial  life  of  the 
community;  for  the  whole  would  in  a  few  days  or 
hours  come  to  a  standstill  if  any  one  of  a  hundred 
trades  or  occupations  were  to  be  wholly  stopped 

Referring  to  the  suggestion  that  has  been 
made,  that  state  ownership  of  railways  would 
be  a  remedy  for  railway  strikes,  Dr.  Duff 
negatives  the  idea.  From  the  employees' 
point  of  view,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
workers'  position  would  be  improved;  for  the 
first  thing  to  disappear  would  be  the  right  to 
strike.  "Any  refusal  to  work  under  the 
conditions  imposed  by  the  state  would  be  a 
criminal,  and  probably  a  treasonable,  act, 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment." 
Setting  aside  state  ownership  as  no  solution, 
continui  g  his  argument.  Dr.  Duff  asks: 


Should  wc  begin  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  the 
idea  that  the  ^'ital  necessities  of  our  national  ex- 
istence are  at  every  moment  at  the  mercy  of  what 
each  section  of  the  workers  or  the  employers  may 
think  to  be  their  rights  or  their  due  reward?  Or 
is  this  a  condition  of  things  fraught  with  peril  to 
the  interests  of  all?  .  .  .  Can  any  class  enjoying 
unchecked  power  be  trusted  to  be  a  fair  and  just 
judge  in  its  own  cause? 

And  he  makes  this  strong  point:  Supposing 
the  community  to  be  satisfied  that  a  strike  or 
lockout  is  unwarranted,  what  power  has  it 
to  make  its  opinion  operative?  At  present, 
none.  The  community  has  managed  to 
"muddle  along"  without  such  power  because 
strikes  were  seldom  universal,  and  the  sym- 
pathetic strike  was  not  preached  or  prac- 
tised. These  conditions  are  now  changed. 
The  "sympathetic  strike  tends  to  widen  in- 
finitely the  area  to  which  the  paralysis  ex- 
tends." And  capital  will  not  be  slow  to  use 
the  devices  of  labor,  if  only  in  self-defense,  and 
it  will  be  forced  to  grasp  and  wield  them  in 
earnest ;  for  this  is  a  game  at  which  one  party 
can  play  as  well  as  the  other.  Dr.  Duff 
inquires  whether  it  would  not  be  well,  before 
this  comes,  for  the  workers  to  ask  themselves 
seriously  whether  the  paralyzing  of  industry 
can  bring  them  aught  but  suffering  and  loss. 
After  all  it  is  pure  coercion,  "reckless  of  all 
consequence,  like  presenting  a  pistol  at  a 
man's  head,  or  starving  him  into  compliance 
with  your  demands.  You  may  do  this  once, 
but  he  will  take  means  to  see  that  you  shall 
not  do  it  again . "  It  is  "  not  by  coercive  meas- 
ures that  better  relations  are  established,  but 
by  seeking  out  the  real  causes  of  the  diffi- 
culty." It  is  only  in  this  way,  says  Dr.  Duff, 
that  a  solution  can  be  reached. 


WILL  BAHAISM  UNITE  ALL  RELIGIOUS  FAITHS? 


SURELY  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  was 
heralded  on  that  Sunday  evening 
when  the  Archdeacon  of  Westminster  walked 
hand  in  hand  with  the  venerable  Abdul  Baha 
up  the  nave  of  St.  John's  Church,  and  invited 
him  not  only  to  address  the  congregation  but 
to  offer  for  them  his  prayers  and  blessing," 
says  a  writer  in  the  Fortnightly  Review. 

Considering  the  dignity  and  conservatism 
of  the  Established  Church  of  England,  and 
the  fact  that  this  little-known  Persian 
prophet  has  come  to  the  western  world  to 
proclaim  the  dawn  of  the  millennium,  to 
announce  that  the  Messiah  awaited  by  all 
nations  has  actually  lived,  taught  and  died 
upon  this  earth  within  the  past  century,  and 


to  preach  what  he  and  his  followers  believe 
to  be  the  new  world  religion,  designed  to  in- 
clude and  supersede  all  others  and  to  unite 
all  nations  under  the  banner  of  a  common 
faith,  this  would  hardly  seem  an  extravagant 
statement.  When  we  add  to  it  the  assertion 
of  the  Contemporary  Revieiv  that,  within  a 
week  after  his  arrival  in  England,  where  he 
was  almost  unknown,  Abdul  Baha  delivered 
an  address  from  the  pulpit  of  the  City  Temple 
in  London,  being  introduced  by  its  rector  as 
the  leader  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
religious  movements  of  this  or  any  other  age, 
it  seems  evident  that  at  least  a  part  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  is  inclined  to  accord  him 
the  courtesy  of  a  respectful  hearing. 
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Religionists  of  other  faiths  were  equally 
interested.  The  Fortnightly  Review  goes  on 
to  say: 

To  the  house  in  London  where  Abdul  Baha  and 
his  suite  were  received  as  honored,  welcome  guests, 
came  a  constant  stream  of  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men  and  women.  Christians  of  every  denomina- 
tions, Buddhist  of  every  nationality,  Theoso- 
phists,  Zoroastrians  and  Mohammedans,  Agnostics 
and  Gnostics.  To  each  he  spoke  some  individual 
message,  and  to  their  varied  questions  he  gave 
simple,  direct  and  quite  spontaneous  answers. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Abdul  Baha  and  his  little 
group  of  disciples  landed  in  New  York, 
quietly  and  almost  unheralded  by  the  news- 
papers. Courtesies  similar  to  those  he  had 
received  in  London  were  at  once  extended  to 
him  by  the  Rev.  Percy  Stickney  Grant  and 
others  ■  of  the  clergy,  and  the  first  Sunday 
after  his  arrival  he  was  invited  to  deliver  his 
message  in  the  Church  of  the  Ascension. 
Since  then  he  has  been  speaking  constantly 
to  those  who  cared  to  seek  him  out,  and  has 
announced  his  intention  of  visiting  the  Bahai 
communities  in  different  cities  of  the  United 
States. 

Abdul  Baha, — or  Abbas  Eflfendi,  to  use  the 
name  by  which  he  was  known  before  he 
received  his  mission, — makes  no  claim  that 
he  is  himself  the  Messiah.  He  says  plainly 
that  he  is  not  even  a  prophet,  only  Abdul 
Baha,  the  Servant  of  God.  But  he  and  his 
followers  believe  and  assert  that  the  Messiah 
expected  by  all  peoples  came  in  the  form  of 
Baha'u'llah,  who  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  a  prisoner  in  the  Syrian  penal  colony 
at  Acca,  and  who  died  there  fourteen  years 
ago.  In  this  prison  he  wrote  the  three  books 
which  form  the  sacred  scriptures  of  the 
Bahais,  and  from  there  he  spread  abroad  his 
doctrines  in  the  form  of  epistles  and  by  means 
of  such  disciples  as  were  not  imprisoned  with 
him.  During  the  later  years  of  his  life  he 
was  visited  by  many  distinguished  scholars, 
as  well  as  religious  enthusiasts  from  all 
countries,  and  to  the  writings  of  the  former 
we  owe  such  authentic  information  as  we 
possess  concerning  the  character  of  the  reli- 
gious reformation  that  was  hidden  for  so 
many  years  in  the  heart  of  the  East.  Almost 
without  exception  these  accounts  treated 
both  teacher  and  doctrine  with  the  utmost 
respect. 

The  absolute  catholicity  of  the  doctrine 
goes  far  toward  explaining  its  ready  accept- 
ance by  adherents  of  every  known  creed.  It 
meddles  with  no  religious  beliefs,  laws  or 
observances,  but  insists  on  the  unity  under- 
lying all.    While  its  ultimate  aim  is  the  spir- 
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ABDUL    BAHA 
(Who  has  recently  visited  the  United  States) 

itual  unification  of  all  mankind,  it  is  not  in 
any  way  subversive  of  the  ancient  creeds. 
On  the  contrary,  it  urges  specifically  that 
"each  man  shall  cling  more  closely  to  his  own 
church  or  faith,  to  the  end  that  he  may  work 
therein  to  purify,  ennoble,  enlarge,  spiritual- 
ize and  merge  into  the  larger  unity  the  expres- 
sion of  each  particular  belief."  The  Bahai 
who  is  not  made  thereby  a  better  Christian, 
Mohammedan  or  Buddhist,  is  no  true  Bahai. 

Bahaism  formulates  no  new  system  of 
ethics.  Rather,  it  emphatically  asserts  that 
the  ethics  already  given  in  the  world's  reli- 
gious literature,  and  hammered  out  from  the 
common  experience  of  humanity,  are  quite 
sufficient  for  mankind  in  any  age.  The  sole 
point  is  that  the  fundamentals  of  spiritual 
teaching  shall  be  universally  admitted  and 
practically  applied  to  the  affairs  of  daily  life 
and  to  the  development  of  the  social  and 
political  life  of  nations.  The  great  word  of 
Bahaism  is  Unity. 

"War  must  cease,"  says  Abdul  Baha. 

There  is  something  above  and  beyond  patriot- 
ism, and  it  is  better  to  love  your  fellowmen  than 
to  love  only  your  countr>'mcn.  When  we  see  this, 
and  know  in  very  truth  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
war  will  appear  to  us  in  its  true  light  as  an  outrage 
on  civilization,  an  act  of  madness  and  blindness. 
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Baha'u'Uah  announced  this  half  a  century 
ago,  in  the  slaughter-house  of  Persia,  and  it 
is  not  less  forcible  because  to-day  it  is  the 
slogan  of  Peace  Societies  in  every  civilized 
country  in  the  world.  So  with  other  ideals 
which  men  are  striving  to  realize.  They  all 
form  integral  parts  of  the  teachings  of  Baha'- 
u'Uah. In  a  country  and  at  a  time  when 
women  were  held  to  be  soulless  chattels,  he 
intensified  the  persecution  from  which  he 
suffered  by  proclaiming  the  perfect  equality 
of  the  sexes.  "  Essential  difference  m  sphere, 
he  said,  "in  point  of  view  and  in  service  to 
their  joint  humanity,  but  each  one  of  two 
pillars  supporting  the  arch  of  life,  the  neces- 
sary complement  one  of  the  other."  Abdul 
Baha,  true  to  the  Bahai  method  of  keeping 
up  with  the  times,  even  approves  woman 
suffrage,  saying: 

In  all  questions  which  concern  the  welfare  of  a 
nation,  is  not  the  woman's  view  as  important  as  the 
man's  if  one  would  get  a  just  and  true  considera- 
tion of  all  sides  of  that  question?  Therefore,  I  am 
in  favor  of  votes  for  women  on  every  subject. 
This  great  woman  movement  which  is  stirring  and 
vibrating  round  the  whole  world  is  a  sign  of  spirit 
awakening. 

The  industrial  movement,  now  at  such 
tension,  Abdul  Baha  declares  to  be  the  pre- 
lude of  a  rapidly-approaching  era  in  which 
the  status  of  the  worker  shall  be  free  and 
dignified,  and  the  division  of  the  world's 
wealth  just  and  equitable  to  all  classes.  The 
teachings  of  Baha'u'Uah  touched  very  lightly 
upon  the  domain  of  politics,  but  he  strongly 
advocated  constitutional  government  for  all 
countries,  and  predicted  that  the  new  epoch 
would  bring  this  to  pass.    A  world  language 


he  declared  to  be  one  of  the  inevitable  results 
of  the  breaking  down  of  national  barriers, 
and  essential  to  the  establishment  of  brother- 
hood among  men.  Education  of  all  children 
must  be  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  Bahais;  of 
both  boys  and  girls  where  the  resources  of  the 
family  admitted  it,  but  of  girls  in  any  case, 
as  they  were  the  future  mothers  and  trainers 
of  the  race  and  so  had  the  greatest  need  of 
knowledge.  The  other  great  individual  re- 
quirement, as  commanded  by  Baha'u'Uah 
and  emphasized  by  his  successor,  is  the  learn- 
ing by  both  boys  and  girls  of  some  trade  or 
profession  which  shall  serve  as  a  means  of 
livelihood.  All  handicrafts  are  approved, 
because  the  training  of  the  hand  to  useful 
work  is  one  of  the  great  roads  to  mental 
development  and  spiritual  enlightenment. 

Abdul  Baha  lays  great  stress  upon  the 
necessity  of  a  vital  and  burning  faith,  says 
the  Fortnightly  Review,  but  he  has  little  use 
for  faith  without  works.  Numerous  instances 
are  given  of  questions  asked  by  members  of 
different  cults,  and  his  replies,  far  from  en- 
couraging a  more  or  less  unproductive  mysti- 
cism, urged  the  necessity  of  proving  the 
value  of  every  theory  by  practical  application. 
On  the  other  hand,  practical,  in  the  sense  he 
uses  it,  does  not  in  the  least  mean  profitable. 
One  of  the  most  rigid  rules  of  Bahaism  is  that 
no  religious  teacher  shall  receive  a  salary, 
or  payment  of  any  kind,  for  giving  forth  the 
truth  as  he  has  received  it,  but  shall  support 
himself  and  his  family  by  the  work  of  his 
hands  or  the  practice  of  some  profession. 

A  full  account  of  the  history  of  the  "Bab" 
and  the  movement  he  inaugurated  was  pub- 
lished in  this  Review  for  February,  1909. 


THE  MEANING   OF  THE  ELECTIONS   IN 

TURKEY 


IN  these  pages,  last  month,  in  our  editorial 
department,  we  recorded  the  result  of  the 
recent  general  elections  in  Turkey  and 
pointed  out  how  the  Committee  of  Union  and 
Progress  (the  Young  Turk  party)  had  been 
triumphantly  retained  in  power. 

The  Turkish  press  finds  many  reasons  for 
this  victory  of  the  Young  Turks,  but  con- 
siders the  most  important  one  as  being  confi- 
dence in  the  administration  in  its  policy 
toward  the  war  with  Italy.  Of  course,  the 
Young  Turk  party  is,  in  itself,  very  homo- 
geneous. It  has  an  established  organization 
in  every  section  of  the  Empire,  it  is  well  ad- 
ministered  and   financed,   and  has  proved 


itself  quite  able  to  hold  its  own  against  the 
so-called  "Liberal  Entente,"  a  coalition  of 
discontented  Unionists,  various  smaller  na- 
tional groups  with  decentralized  programs, 
and  differing  groups  of  reactionaries.  This 
"Liberal  Entente,"  which  really  makes  up 
the  united  opposition  to  the  Young  Turks, 
is  composed  of  voters  of  such  radically  differ- 
ent opinions  that  it  did  not  possess  the  neces- 
sary cohesion  to  make  a  successful  stand 
against  the  Young  Turks. 

When,  on  January  18,  the  Turkish  Parlia- 
ment was  dissolved  and  new  elections  de- 
creed, the  Young  Turkish  party  went  before 
the  people  for  the  approval  or  rejection  of  its 
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policies.  The  result  of  the  balloting  shows 
that  the  people  approve  of  what  the  Young 
Turks  have  done  and  what  they  stand  for. 

Commenting  on  the  make-up  of  the  new 
Parliament  and  the  attitude  of  the  adminis- 
tration toward  the  continuance  of  the  war, 
the  Jeune  Turc,  one  of  the  best  known  organs 
of  the  Young  Turk  party,  says : 

Among  the  reasons  which  induced  Italy  to  make 
war  on  us  Turks,  the  most  important  was  their  be- 
lief that  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  had 
been  weakened  by  the  growing  opposition  against 
it,  and  that  the  disorder  throughout  the  Empire 
would  force  our  government  to  accept  Italy's  de- 
mands. The  Italian  statesmen  were  so  credulous 
as  to  believe  that  by  attacking,  in  their  ofificial 
declaration,  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress, 

they  could  gain  the  sympathy  of  our  people 

As  can  be  judged  by  the  known  results,  the  entire 
country  has  endorsed  the  committee;  the  na- 
tional will  is  on  the  side  of  the  Unionists.  .  .  . 
This  means  that  the  Empire  approves  the  program 
of  Union  and  Progress.  .  .  .  "What  was  the 
party's  motto  at  the  beginning  and  during  the 
war?  No  humiliating  peace!  No  territorial  ces- 
sion! Struggle  to  the  end!"  .  .  .  The  country 
does  not  want  any  humiliating  peace  nor  territorial 
cession;   it  wants  to  fight  to  the  end. 

The  Tanine  (Echo),  another  well-known 
Young  Turkish  journal,  speaking  on  the  same 
subject,  says: 

The  nation  has  just  been  consulted.  It  has  pro- 
nounced itself  unanimously  for  the  program  of 
Union  and  Progress,  which  stands  for  honorable 
peace  and  a  fight  to  the  end.  To-day,  the  nation 
and  Union  and  Progress  are  one. 

The  Sultan,  Mehmed  V.,  himself,  in  open- 
ing the  new  Parliament,  on  April  i8,  and  in 
his  speech  from  the  throne,  after  referring  to 
certain  administrative,  judicial  and  constitu- 


tional reforms  and  railroad  building,  touched 
in  a  very  firm  and  courageous  manner  upon 
Turkey's  foreign  policy.  He  insisted  on 
maintaining,  at  all  costs,  his  sovereign  rights 
over  Crete,  and  expressed  his  intention  of 
continuing  sincere  and  friendly  relations  with 
the  neighbors  and  European  powers,  but  men- 
tioned that  the  desire  must  be  mutual  and 
should  seem  sincere,  and  that  his  rights  should 
be  respected.  He  assured  the  foreign  govern- 
ments that  Turkey  is  strengthening  her  army 
and  navy  for  the  sole  purpose  of  defending 
her  territory  and  insuring  peace.  All  this 
shows  Turkey's  determination  to  play  her 
role  in  the  concert  of  the  nations  in  the  future 
in  a  more  respected  way  than  heretofore. 
Concerning  the  war,  the  speech  declared: 

The  war  unjustly  provoked  by  Italy  and  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  international  treaties,  con- 
tinues, notwithstanding  the  general  desire  for  peace 
all  over  the  world.  We  wish  also  peace ;  but  a  peace 
will  only  end  this  war  on  the  condition  that  we 
maintain  effective  and  integral  our  sovereign  rights. 

"This  imperial  reply  to  Italy's  aggression," 
says  the  Jeune  Turc,  by  way  of  comment, 

which  is  the  dominant  thought  of  all  this  speech, 
and  makes  of  it  an  historical  document,  is  the  an- 
swer of  the  entire  nation,  whose  sentiment  and  idea 
the  Sultan,  in  his  double  capacity  of  Emperor  and 
Caliph,  has  interpreted.  .  .  .  It  is  a  noble  and  dig- 
nified reply  to  the  provocation  of  the  Italian  guns 
before  the  forts  of  the  Dardanelles,  a  reply  which 
the  Ottoman  nation  has  expressed  to  the  entire 
world  through  the  mouth  of  its  venerated  Sultan; 
words  calm,  dignified,  firm,  and  courageous.  .  .  . 
We  are  going  to  resist  to  the  end  with  energy  and 
tenacity.  .  .  .  We  cannot  give  Italy  either  a  centi- 
meter square  of  sand,  or  the  economic  concession 
of  a  hamlet. 


WILL  EGYPT  BECOME  THE  SEAT  OF  THE 

CALIPHATE? 


AN  Arab  paper,  the  Afkar,  published  in 
Cairo,  recently  contained  an  article 
which  has  caused  some  sensation.  It  stated 
that  during  the  prolonged  stay  there  last 
winter  of  the  former  Grand  Vizier,  Kiamil 
Pasha,  an  extraordinary  number  of  Ottoman 
political  men  and  partisans  of  the  "Party  of 
Liberty  and  Entente"  came  to  Egypt.  These 
visits,  the  Afkar  believes,  were  not  simply 
caused  by  the  electoral  campaign  then  going 
on  in  Turkey,  but  were  explained  by  the 
necessity  that  the  leaders  of  the  party  should 
get  into  touch  with  the  British  directors  of 
England's  policy  in  Egypt,  Kiamil  Pasha, 
who  is  what  the  Turks  describe  as  a  dunmeh, 
or  Moslem  Jew,  being  a  strong  partisan  of 


the  British  as  opposed  to  the  German  influ- 
ence at  Constantinople.  This  paper,  the 
Afkar,  is,  therefore,  inclined  to  think  that 
certain  of  the  Liberal  politicians  in  Turkey 
are  preparing  the  separation  of  Turkish 
Arabia,  and  increasing  thereby,  knowingly 
or  unknowingly,  the  influence  exercised  in 
that  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  by  England. 

In  this  way  all  the  conditions  would  be 
established  for  the  founding  of  an  Arabian 
Caliphate.  Now  this  Arabian  Caliphate  is 
well  known  in  Cairo  to  be  an  old  dream  of 
English  policy,  which  would,  through  it,  ex- 
tinguish Islamism  as  a  political  factor. 

This  opinion  of  the  Egyptian  paper,  writes 
a  correspondent  at  Constantinople,   is  not 
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entirely  without  foundation,  as  one  may  see 
by  the  papers  of  the  past  few  weeks.  Kiamil 
Pasha,  in  his  memoir  addressed  to  the  Sultan, 
had  already  pointed  out  that  by  an  under- 
standing of  England  with  Egypt,  Turkey 
might  easily  lose  the  provinces  of  Yemen  and 
the  Hcdjaz  and  with  it  the  Ottoman  Caliphate. 
An  article  in  the  London  Fortnightly  Revirw, 
among  others,  said  that  the  future  of  Egypt 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  British  Empire 
would  be  of  the  most  brilliant  description. 
Endowed  with  Home  Rule,  it  would  occupy  a 
preponderating  position  among  the  nations; 
and  if  Turkey  disappeared,  Egypt  could 
easily  replace  her.  She  would  become  the 
protectress  of  the  Hedjaz  and  the  mistress 
of  Mecca  under  British  protection;  and  when 
one  thinks  of  the  effect  that  would  be  pro- 
duced on  the  ninety-four  millions  of  Mussul- 
mans under  British  rule,  the  dream  seems 
worth  realizing.  Egypt  would  regain  its 
ancient  splendor  and  Syria  and  Palestine 
would  return  under  the  domination  of  the 
Nile  country,  and  all  Arabia  would  be  an- 
nexed to  Egypt.  The  tril)es  of  Yemen,  reb- 
els against  the  Turks,  are  ready  to  submit 
to  England  if  Turkey  falls. 


These  ideas  appear  to  have  produced  an 
effect  on  certain  elements  in  Egypt.  The 
Arabic  paper  El  Makattam,  the  organ  of  the 
British  occupation,  continually  recurs  to  this 
question,  maintaining  that  the  Caliphate 
should  be  held  by  an  Arab,  the  Emir  of  Mecca 
or  the  Khedive.  The  Egyptian  Gazette,. a. 
semi-official  paper,  in  a  leading  article  en- 
titled "Syria  and  Islam,"  says  that  the  Mus- 
sulmans of  Syria  are  beginning  to  understand 
how  dangerous  it  is  for  their  religion  and  lan- 
guage to  remain  tied  to  the  political  destiny 
of  the  Turks.  On  the  other  side,  they  can 
see  how  Islam  develops  under  the  British 
flag  very  much  better  than  under  the  Moslem 
Turk,  and  that  it  would  be  much  more  bene- 
ficial for  them  if  the  Crescent  of  the  Khedive 
should  extend  o\'er  the  country  between 
Cairo  and  Damascus.  A  Constantinople 
l)aper,  commenting  on  this,  points  out  that 
all  thinking  Mussulmans  will  not  fail  to 
understand  that  a  Caliph  who  is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  bayonets  of  his  own  army 
can  only  be  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of 
his  protectors,  who  desire  once  for  all  to 
destroy  the  scarecrow  of  an  Islamic  world 
power. 


A  TRANS-CUBA  CANAL  TO  SUPPLKMENT 

PANAMA 


THE  approaching  completion  of  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  has  brought  forward  a  project 
for  a  canal  across  the  island  of  Cuba,  designed 
to  shorten  the  route  between  Panama  and  the 
principal  North  Atlantic  ports,  as  well  as  to 
foster  the  internal  commerce  of  Cuba.  The 
Revista  Municipal  of  Habana  contains  an 
article  giving  much  interesting  information 
in  this  matter. 

As  regards  Cuban  interests  alone,  this 
project  is  by  no  means  of  recent  date,  for  a 
century  and  a  half  ago  the  building  of  sucli 
a  canal  was  proposed  to  facilitate  internal 
commerce  between  the  ports  on  the  southern 
and  northern  coasts  of  Cuba.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  advantages  to  be  attained  in  this 
way,  we  are  told  that  the  distance  by  water 
between  Habana  and  Cienfuegos  would  be 
reduced  from  953  miles  to  about  120  miles. 

As  far  back  as  1767,  a  royal  decree  notes 
the  receipt  by  the  Spanish  government  of 
"new  special  charts  and  also  a  general  chart 
of  the  north  coast  of  Cuba,"  relating  to  the 
matter  of  the  Cuban  canal,  and  in  1776,  the 
cost  of  a  navigable  canal  between  Habana 
and   the   Batabano   river  was   estimated   at 


$1,200,000,  a  figure  that  naturally  refers  to 
other  times  and  conditions.  An  old  chart 
in  the  archives  of  the  Sociedad  Economica  de 
Amigos  del  Pais,  shows  the  proposed  course 
of  a  canal  along  this  route,  as  planned  by 
Francisco  and  Felix  Lemaur  in  1798,  by  order 
of  a  royal  commission  appointed  to  provide 
new  means  for  the  economic  development  of 
the  island.  Three  years  earlier,  in  1795,  the 
Real  Junta  de  Fomento  y  Navcgacion,  the 
dei)artment  charged  with  the  maintenance 
and  improvement  of  communications  by  land 
and  water,  advocated  the  execution  of  what 
was  even  then  termed  "the  old  project  of  the 
Conde  de  Macuriges,"  regarding  the  construc- 
tion of  "a  navigable  canal  to  unite  the 
Guines  and  Almendares  rivers."  It  provided 
for  the  nivelization  of  the  tract  between  these 
rivers  and  the  dock-yard  of  Habana,  travers- 
ing the  heights  of  the  Cerro  near  the  Puente 
de  la  Zanga. 

The  proposed  Cuban  canal  received  the 
approbation  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt, 
who  expressed  himself  as  follows  in  his  work 
on  Cuba  published  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  centurv: 
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I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting,  in  the  com- 
pany of  Seiiores  Lemaur,  the  plains  through  which 
this  line  of  navigation  is  to  pass.  The  utility  of 
the  project  is  unquestionable,  if  they  are  able  to 
secure,  in  time  of  di  ought,  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water  at  the  dividing  point. 

At  various  times,  during  the  Spanish  dom- 
ination, this  enterprise  was  taken  into  serious 
consideration,  and  some  preliminary  examina- 
tion of  the  ground  was  made,  but  the  po- 
litical complications  in  which  Spain  was 
involved  and  the  unsettled  state  of  things  in 
Cuba  interfered  with  its  accomplishment. 
Now,  however,  the  interest  of  the  Cubans  has 
been  aroused  in  this  matter  by  the  hope  and 
expectation  that  great  advantages  would 
accrue  for  Cuba  if  the  canal  should  be  con- 
structed.    Of  this,  the  writer  says: 

Cuba  is  situated  immediately  in  Panama's  zone 
of  influence;  moreover,  its  entire  length  faces  the 
Panama  canal,  so  that  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
between  this  interoceanic  port  and  New  York 
crosses  approximately  the  middle  of  the  island. 
.  .  .  This  being  the  case,  a  Cuban  canal,  supple- 
mentary to  that  of  Panama,  might  be  immedi- 
ately profitable,  as  it  would  have  a  virtual  monop- 
oly of  a  great  part  of  the  vessels  passing  through 
the  trans-isthmian  canal.  According  to  expert 
opinion,  the  Cuban  route  would  be  the  logical  one 
for  vessels  sailing  from  New  York  to  Panama.  It 
is  also  believed  that  our  canal  would  be  used, 
almost  without  exception,  by  vessels  sailing  from 
Panama  to  Europe  and  to  the  Atlantic  ports  of  the 
United  States,  since  shortly  a^ter  traversing  the 
Panama  canal  and  entering  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
the  strong  equatorial  current  flowing  from  east  to 
west  would  oblige  them  to  seek  the  Strait  of 
Yucatan,  in  order  to  avoid  sailing  against  this 
current,  and  then  to  follow  the  northeastern  coast 
of  Cuba,  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  up  to  the  Florida  Straits.  All  this  would 
be  rendered  unnecessary  by  passing  through  the 
Cuban  canal,  and  if  by  this  means  there  should 
result  a  saving,  however  small,  of  expense  or  dan- 
ger, the  ships  would  take  this  route,  provided  the 
conditions  were  reasonable. 

This  Cuban  enterprise,  essentially  national  in 
its  grandeur  and  importance,  would  require  legis- 
lative authority,  and  full  discussion  in  Congress, 


whereby  the  scope  of  the  undertaking  and  its  mul- 
tiple aspects  would  be  duly  considered.  Further- 
more, it  will  be  necessary  to  study  and  determine 
the  constructions  and  measures  contingent  to  its 
accomplishment,  such  as  a  series  of  bridges  con- 
necting both  sides  of  the  canal;  promenades  and 
docks  along  its  banks;  landing-places;  the  policing 
of  the  canal;  the  preliminary  expropriation  by  the 
State  of  a  broad  zone  stretching  from  sea  to  sea 
along  the  selected  route,  and  yielding,  when  util- 
ized for  warehouses,  railroad  and  train  stations, 
hotels,  etc.,  a  revenue  that  would  cover,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  costs  of  maintenance;  finally,  the  con- 
struction of  custom-houses,  post-offices,  buildings 
for  the  sanitary  service,  etc.,  at  the  terminals  of 
the  canal  and  at  certain  points  along  its  course. 

That  the  successful  execution  of  this  proj- 
ect would  do  much  to  ensure  the  prosperity 
of  Cuba  is  the  firm  conviction  of  the  writer, 
a  conviction  he  voices  in  the  following 
terms : 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  that  part  of  the 
Cuban  territory  near  which  this  canal  may  pass 
would  be  incalculable.  Let  us  only  think  of  the 
zeal  with  which  the  various  municipalities  and 
provinces  will  dispute  concerning  the  route  to  be 
selected;  and  this  very  rivalry  will  facilitate  the 
enterprise.  Cienfuegos,  for  instance,  will  allege 
that  Herrera  was  right  when  he  said  of  this  port: 
"It  has  no  rival  in  the  world";  Cardenas  will 
hasten  to  canalize  its  Puerta  de  Hicacos — some- 
thing it  should  long  ago  have  done — so  as  to  place 
itself  in  immediate  communication  with  the  open 
Atlantic;  Sagua  will  emphasize  its  greater  proxim- 
ity to  New  York,  and  will  complete  the  clearing  of 
its  bar,  etc.,  etc. 

In  the  southern  and  northern  parts  of  the  island, 
the  terminals  of  the  Cuban  canal  will  become  cos- 
mopolitan centers,  where  all  languages  will  be 
spoken;  immense  centers  of  activity,  calculated  to 
raise  the  social  and  historic  significance  of  the 
neighboring  territory.  The  army  of  men  to  be 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  canal  will  repre- 
sent, economically,  millions  of  dollars,  and  the 
many  great  undertakings  subsidiary  to  the  canal 
itself  will  cause  a  "river  of  gold"  to  flow  into  our 
land.  Moreover,  the  prospect  of  remunerative 
occupation  for  so  many  will  serve  to  counteract 
undue  partisan  activity,  which  will  be  largely  re- 
nounced when  public  order  and  prosperity  rest 
upon  more  solid  foundations. 


CHOOSING   BONDS   FOR  SAFETY 

WITH   OTHER   NEWS   OF  BUSINESS  AND   INVESTMENT 


The  Extraordinary  Caution  of  a 
Western  Merchant 

LAST  month  this  magazine  made  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  hundreds  of  let- 
ters on  investment  matters  received  from  in- 
quiring readers  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  One  interesting  point  suggested  by 
it  was  this:  that  in\-estors  who  give  the 
most  consideration  to  the  element  of  safety, 
when  buying  bonds,  might  be  divided, 
roughly,  into  three  general  classes: 

First,  those,  in  whom  the  desire  for  "se- 
curity first"  seems  to  be  inborn;  second, 
those  who  have  acquired  the  desire  through 
study,  or  experience;  and  third,  those  who, 
so  to  speak,  have  the  desire  thrust  upon  them 
— big  institutional  investors,  like  the  sav- 
ings banks  and  insurance  com])anies,  for 
example,  or  indi\iduals  who  carry  the  re- 
sponsibility of  looking  after  trust  funds. 

Of  course,  the  very  word,  "investment" 
carries  with  it  the  idea  of  safety,  as  compared 
with  "speculation,"  or  "gambling."  But 
safety,  itself,  is  relative.  The  desire  for  it 
may,  therefore,  vary  greatly,  not  only  among 
these  three  classes  of  investors,  but  also 
among  individuals  of  any  one  class.  It  is 
found,  too,  that  the  desire  varies  with  the 
times. 

At  present,  with  the  average  investor's 
dinner  table  giving  him  so  much  concern — 
with  the  costs  of  beef,  butter,  flour  and  other 
things  the  bond  owner  has  to  buy,  mounting 
as  they  have  been  during  the  last  few'  weeks, 
for  instance — it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that 
it  should  be  the  common  experience  of  all 
investment  bankers  and  other  financial  ad- 
visors to  find  an  increasing  number,  even  of 
their  most  conservative  clients,  giving  more 
than  the  customary  thought  to  the  element 
of  income.  These  are  times,  at  least,  when 
one  would  scarcely  expect  to  find  an  investor, 
in  whom  the  desire  for  safety  apparently  had 
become  a  passion.  Yet  the  Investment 
Bureau  discovered  one  such  recently. 

He  is  of  the  second  general  class  described — 
a  man  with  experience  of  the  sort  which  is 
popularly  supposed  to  point  the  sure  way  in 
investment  to  the  ideal  combination  of  safety 
and  income,  but  which  doesn't  ahvays  work 
that  way.  He  is  a  successful  merchant  in 
a  Western  city. 
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One  reason  for  referring  here  at  some  length 
to  his  letter  of  inquiry  is  that  it  is  strikingly 
a  propos  of  a  suggestion  once  made  by  a  well 
known  New  York  banker  that  "success  in 
the  delicate  and  almost  instinctive  matters 
of  credit  does  not  at  all  imply  a  correspond- 
ing success  in  investing  money  in  bonds." 
In  other  words,  accumulating  money  is  a 
task,  to  which  business  men  not  infrequently 
devote  all  their  time  and  thought,  to  the 
exclusion  of  many  other  tilings,  of  which  prep- 
aration for  the  proper  investment  of  that 
money,  subsequently,  may  not  be  the  least 
important. 

Another  reason  is  that  this  merchant's 
questions  were  of  an  unusually  searching 
kind — marvels,  in  fact,  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  went  to  the  root  of  the  matter  he 
had  in  mind.  It  has  already  been  suggested 
that  he  was  jwssessed  of  a  passion  for  ex- 
trem'e  safety.  He  explained  that  he  intended 
investing  several  thousand  dollars  in  three  per 
cent  Panama  Canal  bonds.  Few  would  have 
attempted  to  go  behind  the  fact  that  these 
were  United  States  Government  obligations, 
and  that  as  such,  they,  were  overwhelmingly 
secure.  Yet  note  the  disposition  in  this  case 
to  make  assurance  double  sure.  Here  are 
some  of  the  merchant's  queries: 

Do  you  think  Panama  threes  will  ever  sell  much 
lower  than  their  present  price? 

What  effect  would  the  adoption  of  a  new  cur- 
rency or  l)anking  plan  have  on  them? 

Could  the  registered  and  coupon  bonds  be  sold 
in  a  few  minutes  for  cash  on  any  business  day  at 
about  the  last  quoted  price? 

In  case  of  a  re\olution  in  this  country,  could  the 
succeeding  government  repudiate  these  bonds, 
or  can  you  imagine  a  situation  where  pri\atc  prop- 
erty, or  the  bonds  of  a  pri\ate  corporation  would 
sell  higher  than  Government  bonds,  the  same  rate 
of  interest  and  safety  being  considered? 

Why  Gilt  Edged  Bonds  Are  Low 

CONSIDERATION  of  the  extremely  re- 
mote possibility — if  it  niay  be  called 
even  that — suggested  by  the  merchant's  last 
question,  may  give  place  for  the  present  to 
some  notice  of  the  other  points  raised.  To 
them  a  peculiar  timeliness  is  imparted  by 
certain  recent  financial  happenings. 

It  was,  for  instance,  highly  suggesti^'e 
that  at  the  very  time  these  questions  came 
to  hand,  there  was  going  on  a  world-wide  dis- 
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cussion  of  the  depreciation  of  the  securities 
of  other  nations.  Rentes,  the  French  Govern- 
ment three  percents,  had  just  sold  at  the  "  low 
record  price  of  91.65  francs;  and  British 
consols  and  German  Imperial  threes  were 
near  their  low  record  prices  of  modern  times." 

Economists  were  busy  explaining  that 
these  were  but  transient  phenomena,  respond- 
ing to  the  general  rise  in  the  rate  which  all 
Governments  have  to  pay  for  money.  The 
London  Economist,  perhaps  the  first  journal- 
istic authority  on  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
world,  lately  pointed  out  that  while,  "in 
each  individual  country,  apart  from  the 
causes  that  have  operated  without  distinc- 
tion of  nationality  or  locality,  there  have  been 
special  circumstances  either  aggravating  or 
mitigating  the  effect  of  these  universal  agen- 
cies, it  has  by  this  time  been  amply  recognized 
that  it  is  impossible  to  divert  from  their 
course  the  events  which  have  all  tended  to 
open  up  innumerable  opportunities  for  more 
profitable  investment  than  home  Govern- 
ment stocks  (bonds)  are  able  to  offer." 

United  States  Government  bonds  have 
declined,  too.  Their  fall  has  been  less  notice- 
able, perhaps,  because  it  has  been  relatively 
less  abrupt.  Still  it  has  been  considerable. 
Take  the  twos  of  1930.  They  are  now  quoted 
only  slightly  above  par.  Four  years  ago 
they  sold  at  106.  So  that  investors  who 
Ijought  them  then  have  now  to  figure  a  loss 
of  $60  on  each  $1000  bond.  Yet  they  are 
the  very  investors,  who  doubtless  thought 
that  nothing  could  be  safer  than  a  Govern- 
ment bond. 

In  these  securities,  moreover,  the  decline 
has  taken  place  in  the  face  of  quite  special 
"mitigating  circumstances."  United  States 
Government  bonds  have  for  fifty  years  en- 
joyed an  almost  purely  "artificial"  market. 
Tlaey  have  sold,  not  on  their  value  to  in- 
vestors, but  on  their  necessity  to  the  national 
banker,  as  security  for  his  circulating  notes, 
which  are  more  profitable  than  lending  his 
money  directly. 

Panama  threes  are  the  only  exceptions  to 
this.  They  were  sold  by  the  Government 
last  year  on  an  investment  basis;  that  is,  it 
was  expressly  provided  that  they  should  not 
be  available  as  security  for  national  bank 
circulation.  But  it  is  natural  that  they  should 
have  indirectly  reflected  the  legally  devised 
stimulus  given  to  the  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  provisions  affecting  the  other 
issues;  and  that  they  should  continue  to 
cornfnand  prices  at  which  they  yield  less 
than  three  percent.  Can  there  be  but  one 
thing  to  expect,  however,  when  our  currency 


system  is  changed,  as  it  may  be  some  day, 
and  business  men's  notes  are  substituted  for 
Government  bonds  as  its  basis? 

Then,  all  the  bonds  of  this  nation  will 
come  under  the  direct  influence  of  whatever 
"universal  agencies"  may  be  affecting  the 
securities  of  other  nations  of  high  credit.  If 
the  output  of  gold  continues  to  increase,  as 
many  authorities  believe  it  will, — for  some 
time  to  come,  at  least, — the  effect  on  such 
bonds  will,  of  course,  be  a  further  lowering 
of  their  prices. 

Even  now  it  may  be  seen  how  the  flow  of 
gold  in  late  years  has  helped  to  affect  the 
prices  of  gilt-edged  bonds  of  other  types, 
such  as  the  old  and  seasoned  issues  "next  to 
the  rails"  of  the  great  railroads — the  kind 
that  in  America  take  the  place  of  consols 
in  England  and  rentes  in  France.  A  list  of 
twenty-five  representative  issues  tabulated 
by  The  Wall  Street  Journal  on  the  first  of 
last  month  showed  an  average  decline  of  over 
three  and  a  half  points  since  May,  1909. 

Higher  Yield,  Less  Risk,  Possible 
Nowadays 

A  DUTCH  statesman  had  occasion,  not 
long  since,  in  the  course  of  a  speech  in 
the  Legislature,  to  make  some  reference  to 
the  cause  for  the  prevailing  low  prices  of 
gilt  edged  securities. 

He  declared  that  he  had  never  been  able 
to  admit  the  correctness  of  the  argument  of 
the  "man  in  the  street"  that  the  fall  in  prices 
was  due  merely  to  the  fact  that  capitahsts 
now  require  a  higher  rate  of  interest,  because 
of  their  bigger  expenses,  heavier  taxes,  and 
so  on.  He  is  quoted  in  the  Economist  as 
saying,  "The  investor  at  all  times  has  wanted 
to  make  the  highest  rate  of  interest  which 
he  was  able  to  make,  and  if  nowadays  he 
enjoys  bigger  yields,  it  is  because  he  is  able 
to  get  them."  The  speaker  presumably 
meant,  bigger  yields  without  loss  of  safety. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  imagine  that  this  states- 
man may  have  had  in  mind,  as  he  spoke,  the 
extent  to  which  the  capital  of  his  countrymen 
has,  for  a  good  many  years,  sought  in\-estment 
in  securities  based  upon  modern  American 
enterprise.  On  the  whole  its  security  has 
proved  sound,  and  its  yield  abundant. 

Now,  contrast  the  position  of  the  Dutch 
investor  with  that  of  the  Western  merchant. 
How  much  easier  for  the  latter,  with  the 
facilities  of  so  many  dependable  American 
investment  banking  houses  at  his  immediate 
disposal  for  the  asking,  to  become  a  discrim- 
inating   investor    for    income    substantially 
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greater  than  the  three  percent  his  Govern- 
ment bonds  would  yield ! 

How  easy  for  him — if  he  wanted  to  put 
his  money  away  permanently — to  learn  about 
the  many  bonds  which  yield  more  for  reasons 
other  than  that  there  is  less  security  behind 
them, — bonds  less  known,  yet  possessing  prac- 
tically everything  conducive  to  investment 
peace  of  mind!  Such  might  be  picked  for  him 
from  any  one  of  the  four  main  classes,  munic- 
ipals, railroads,  public  utilities  and  industrials. 

Or,  if  the  circumstances  were  such  as 
positively  to  require  securities  "  that  could  be 
sold  on  any  business  day  (not  necessarily 
on  the  Stock  Exchange)  at  about  the  last 


quoted  price,"  how  easy  for  him  to  learn 
about  things  like  high  grade  notes,  or  like 
railroad  equij)ment  bonds,  which  yield  well, 
whose  actual  record  of  safety  is  astonishing, 
and  whose  market  is  always  "ready." 

To  the  student  of  financial  affairs,  it  be- 
comes increasingly  evident,  as  one  authority 
recently  remarked,  that  the  small  savings 
of  a  large  class  of  people  will  continue  to 
stand  in  need  of  facilities  for  investment  in 
securities  of  the  Government  type.  But  the 
successful  merchant  is  of  a  class  for  .which 
there  is  less  excuse  for  finding  the  principles 
of  discriminating  investment  for  income  hope- 
less mysteries. 


The  Average  Investor's  Inclinations 

TT  takes  the  exception — like  tlie  Western  niercliant  whose  timely  questions  furnished  the  basis  of  this  month's  invest- 
ment comment — to  prove  the  rule. 

American  investors,  by  and  large,  are  becoming  each  year  more  alive  to  the  diversity  of  opportunity  offered 
them  to  turn  their  surplus  funds  to  good  account. 

The  analysis  of  the  letters  written  during  the  four  months  ended  May  1  last  by  correspondents  of  our  Investment 
Bureau  are  particularly  interesting.  It  visualizes  the  investment  inclinations  of  a  large  number  of  people,  representing 
every  walk  of  life.  And  it  seems  to  show  that,  after  all,  the  flow  of  capital  from  the  pocket  of  the  average  citizen  is 
furnishing  motive  power  in  a  pretty  equitable  way  to  all  forms  of  American  enterprise. 

The  figures  appearing  on  this  page  indicate  the  principal  types  of  inve.^-tnient  .securities,  with  which  the  letters 
received  during  the  period  referred  to  were  concerned,  as  well  as  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  inquiries. 

In  the  following  table  the  entries  opposite  "California."  for  instance,  means  that  of  the  total  number  of  inquiries 
to  the  Review  of  Reviews  Investment  Bureau  from  that  State,  three  were  concerned  with  municipal  bonds,  seven 
with  railroad  bonds,  four  with  railroad  stocks,  two  with  industrial  bonds,  five  with  industrial  stocks,  eight  with 
public  utility  bonds,  one  with  real  estate  bonds,  one  with  mining  stocks,  and  nine  with  miscellaneous  investment 
questions  and  securities. 
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THE  TREND   OF   POPULAR   FICTION 


npHE  ])opular  novels  of  the  present  season  show 
clearly  that  we  are  at  last  emerging  from  the 
bondage  of  our  appetite  for  the  short  story.  For 
the  past  twenty-five  years  the  short  story  has  been 
the  obstacle  that  has  prevented  the  growth  and  the 
perfecting  of  the  American  novel.  During  the 
past  decade  the  demand  for  tabloid  fiction  in- 
creased so  amazingly  that  publications  were 
created  solely  to  satisfy  the  voracious  American 
appetite  for  the  short  story.  The  novel  became  a 
commercialized  product  and  its  production  became 
a  trade.  Almost  any  person  of  education,  with  a 
reasonable  facility  in  the  use  of  ordinary  English, 
could,  with  some  attention  to  excellent  models, 
turn  out  a  narrative  that  might  be  published  as  a 
novel.  To  discover  that  most  of  the  popular 
novels  offered  were  nothing  more  than  amplified 
short  stories,  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  their 
content  with  the  content  of  some  of  the  old  favor- 
ites that  would  have  come  in  their  time  under  the 
heading  of  popular  novels, — for  instance,  "Ivan- 
hoe"  or  "The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth."  We 
demanded  no  more  from  these  hybrid  novels  than 
we  demanded  from  our  short  stories.  Their  length 
was  to  be  such  that  we  might  easily  skim  them  over 
in  a  brief  space  of  time;  we  asked  that  they  should 
carry  us  on  to  one  vivid,  thrilling  climax,  and  that 
they  should  not  tax  our  understanding  or  bring  any 
troublesome  problems  for  our  consideration.  Con- 
solation and  amusement  were  their  only  functions. 
We  kept  the  minds  of  children  in  our  attitude 
toward  fiction;  we  wanted  some  one  to  tell  us  a 
story  and  then  we  wanted  some  one  to  tell  us  an- 
other story. 

THE  ADVENT  OF  THE  SERIOUS  POPULAR  NOVEL 

Now,  in  the  spring  of  this  year  of  1912,  there  is 
discernible  an  increasing  number  of  novels,  which, 
_while  still  retaining  the  elements  of  popularity  that 
appeal  to  the  masses  and  cause  them  to  be  listed 
among  the  "best-sellers,"  are  distinctly  books  for 
those  who  think, — well-rounded,  leisurely  pieces 
of  fiction. 

It  is  not  logical  to  expect  that  we  shall  perhaps 
ever  again  produce  a  novel  of  the  particular  quality 
of  "The  Scarlet  Letter."  The  America  of  to-day 
is  not  the  background  that  vivified  the  atmosphere 
of  Hawthorne's  masterpiece.  "The  Scarlet  Let- 
ter" chronicled  the  life  of  a  colony  in  a  province  as 
yet  unsubdued  and  subject  to  strange  incidents  of 
life, — a  province  whose  settlers  were  half-fcarfuI  of 
their  domain  and  wholly  unknowing  of  the  im- 
mensity of  their  future.  Because  of  our  great 
development  as  a  nation,  because  of  the  storm  and 
the  turbulence  necessary  to  this  development,  our 
fiction  has  become  like  troubled  waters  over  which 
it  has  been  difficult  to  discern  any  dove  flying  with 
the  olive  branch  of  reassurance. 

Now  that  we  have  turned  from  our  short-story 
gluttony  toward  more  serious  types  of  fiction,  it  is 
possible  to  gain  a  reasonable  perspective  over  the 
entire  field  of  popular  fiction,  to  perceive  its  art  in 
kind,  and  discern  the  trend  of  its  current.  It  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  the  popular  novel  makes  tre- 
mcnslous  sacrifices  to  the  gods  of  the  moment. 
It  h  written  largely  for  to-day  alone.  With  to- 
morrow, its  idols  are  thrown  down,   its  citadels 


conquered;  it  makes  way  for  the  next  inflated  pig- 
skin; it  has  not  won  even  a  place  in  a  respectable 
oblivion.  This,  too,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  it 
contains  much  excellent  material,  that  it  abounds 
in  philosophy,  satire,  epigram,  aphorism,  metaphor, 
and  paradox,  that  it  has  magnificent  situations  and 
astounding  plots.  With  all  this,  nevertheless,  it 
lacks  the  power  to  touch  our  hearts  and,  like  clang- 
ing brass,  makes  a  noise  over  our  heads  and  is  for- 
gotten. It  is  written  hurriedly,  published  hurriedly, 
and  forgotten  in  the  same  tempo. 

THE   LACK   OF   A   TRAINED   CRITICAL   INTELLIGENCE 

The  dearth  of  a  well-trained  critical  intelligence 
has  been  a  hindrance  to  the  growth  of  the  novel  in 
this  country.  Even  from  the  ranks  of  those  who 
have  been  for  some  time  recognized  as  critics  and 
reviewers  of  fiction,  there  has  been  little  offered 
that  compares  favorably  with  European  reviews  of 
current  literary  productions.  From  the  reviews  of 
a  certain  book  of  the  season  in  nine  prominent 
newspapers,  the    ollowing  phrases  are  selected: 

"A  striking  book — wonderful  inspiration  and 
power — astounding  fertility — marvelous  power  and 
originality — a  great  work — a  wealth  of  ideas — 
idealistic — near  the  stars — absorbing,  astounding, 
inspiring,  baffling — marks  of  genius  constantly." 

Is  there  much  opportunity  left  for  self-study  and 
improvement  in  the  field  of  literary  artistry  under 
this  flood  of  fulsome  flattery'  from  the  reviewers? 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  critic  to  hold  a  mirror  to  the 
face  of  art — to  reveal  the  fruit  to  the  tree,  not  to  be 
pleasant  and  flattering  at  the  expense  of  truth. 

THE  DEMAND  FOR  EXCELLENT  CHARACTERIZATION 

The  ever  increasing  demand  for  biography  in 
this  country  is  a  symptom  of  the  lack  of  striking 
characterization  in  our  fiction.  Now  the  delinea- 
tion of  character  in  a  biography  compared  to  that 
which  may  be  given  in  a  novel  is  like  comparing  an 
early  Italian  fresco  painted  in  flat  tones  to  the  por- 
traits of  a  Goya  or  Frans  Hals.  For  certain  obvi- 
ous reasons  the  biographer  may  not  lay  aside 
respect  for  the  conceded  reserves  of  life  in  his  pen- 
portraits.  A  biography  is  the  mere  skeleton  of  a 
personality.  Even  Boswcll  could  not  tell  every- 
thing. Samuel  Pepys'  Diary  is  the  nearest  thing  we 
have  to  the  picture  of  a  living,  breathing  man  en- 
dowed with  mind  and  spirit,  and  we  know  that 
Pepys'  Diary  was  written  in  cipher  and  never  in- 
tended for  publication. 

THE    NOVELIST    UNDER    NO    RESTRAINT 

The  novelist  labors  under  but  little  restraint  in 
the  matter  of  characterization;  he  is  at  liberty  to 
reveal  delicious  actualities  because  he  is  dealing 
solely  with  the  phantoms  of  his  own  creative  fancy. 
There  ma}- be  more  \eracity  to  life  in  his  art  than  in 
a  thousand  biographies.  This  is  the  great  reason 
why  the  novel  has  never  lost  its  hold  upon  the 
public — its  verisimilitude  to  life.  The  novel  alone 
gives  us  the  picture  of  the  interplay  of  human 
emotion  in  the  relations  of  life,  clarified  and  in 
many  cases  injected,  as  it  were,  with  the  person- 
ality of  the  author. 
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MR.    JAMES     AND   MR.   H.    G.    WELLS     QUALIFICATION 
OF    THE    NOVEL 

Mr.  Henry  James  has  said  that  the  novel  gives 
us  "a  feeling  for  human  relation  as  the  social  cli- 
mate of  our  country  qualifies,  intensifies,  generally 
conditions  and  colors  it — an  exquisite  notation  of 
our  whole  democratic  light  and  shade."  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells  hails  contemporary  fiction  as  "the  social  me- 
diator, the  vehicle  of  understanding,  the  instru- 
ment of  self-examination,  the  parade  of  morals  and 
the  exchange  of  manners,  the  factory  of  customs, 
the  criticism  of  laws  and  institutions  and  of  social 
dogmas  and  ideas.  It  is  to  be  the  home  confes- 
sional, the  initiator  of  knowledge  and  the  seed  of 
fruitful  self-questioning."  With  these  wholesome 
ideals  before  us  there  can  be  but  little  fear  as  to  the 
eventual  standards  of  the  American  novel. 

WILL    ROMANTIC    FICTION    SURVIVE? 

Some  concern  has  been  expressed  for  the  sur- 
vival of  the  romantic  and  ad\enturous  type  of  pop- 
ular fiction.  There  has  been  a  ])rediction  that 
when  the  surface  of  the  earth  became  a  well- 
cultivated  garden,  that  our  novels  would  become  as 
tame  and  spiritless  as  the  l)arnyard  fowl.  Onl}- 
the  gushing  t^'pe  of  light  fiction  has  owed  more 
than  a  small  debt  to  its  environment.  The  hair- 
breadth escapes  of  dare-devil  heroes  adrift  in  un- 


tried lands  have  onlj-  the  passing  charm  of  novelty. 
The  jungles  of  our  human  desires  and  emotions,  the 
interplay  of  man's  hundred  selves  built  into  his 
present  bodily  structure  by  the  tedious  process  of 
evolution,  will  forever  afTord  sufficient  material  for 
stirring  fiction. 

THE   EFFECT  OF  ENVIRONMENT  UPON  THE  FORM  OF 
FICTION 

The  softening  of  our  physical  environment  will 
in  time  temper  the  form  of  the  popular  novel. 
Our  flamboyant  plots  and  our  structural  crudities 
will  disappear  with  the  equalizing  of  physical  en- 
\ironment.  That  we  shall  lose  something  of 
freshness  of  originality  is  true,  but  we  shall  gain  in 
more  ways  than  we  lose.  The  problems  of  urban 
life  have  evolved  a  type  of  fiction  which  in  many 
ways  parallels  that  which  gathered  its  material  from 
the  heart  of  old  London.  Our  vast  admixture  of 
foreign  population  has  already  changed  not  only 
the  form,  the  technique  of  our  fiction,  by  bringing 
into  it  European  influences,  but  it  has  wondertuUy 
broadened  and  seasoned  it.  All  that  our  environ- 
ment has  ever  been  in  the  past,  the  entire  history  of 
our  nation,  is  minutely  etched  upon  the  pages  of 
our  novels  by  in\isible  fingers.  Concord,  Lexing- 
ton, the  Monroe  Doctrine,  Gettysburg,  the  battle 
with  the  Western  desert,  are  subtly  shadowed  forth 
in  all  that  is  written  by  Americans. 


PICKED   FRUIT:   A  STUDY   IN 
CURRENT   FICTION 


A  MONG  the  new  books  of  fiction  that  have 
■^  come  under  observation  this  spring,  an  even 
half-dozen  seem  to  rank  far  ahead  of  the  rest 
in  artistic  and  spiritual  significance.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  note  that  one-half  of  them  are  American, 
while  the  other  half  are  English.  The  three  pro- 
duced on  our  own  side  of  the  ocean  are  Gertrude 
Atherton's  "Julia  France  and  Her  Times"  (Mac- 
millan),  Dorothy  Canfield's  "The  Squirrel  Cage" 
(Holt),  and  Owen  Johnson's  "Stover  at  Yale" 
(Stokes).  The  three  coming  to  us  from  the  other 
side  are  Algernon  Blackwood's  "The  Centaur" 
(Macmillan),  John  Trevena's  "Bracken"  (Ken- 
nerley),  and  G.  K.  Chesterton's  "Manalive" 
(Lane). 

A  comparison  between  the  two  groups  suggests 
itself  naturally,  but  to  be  profitable  it  must  be  a 
comparison  of  tendencies  rather  than  of  values. 
It  would  be  hard  to  pick  out  a  volume  from  either 
group,  or  from  both  groups  together,  that  could 
be  placed  positively  above  the  rest.  In  worth,  if 
this  be  based  on  a  balance  struck  from  many  special 
considerations,  they  stand  pretty  close  together. 
But  in  other  ways  they  differ  conspicuously,  and 
the  works  of  each  group  differ  more  radically 
from  those  of  the  other  group  than  from  the  other 
works  within  the  same  group. 

The  essential  spirit  of  the  American  novels  under 
consideration  may  be  called  social,  that  of  the 
English  cosmic.  The  former  deal,  on  the  whole, 
with   man's   relation  to  other  men  and   to  their 


institutions  of  common  making,  while  the  latter 
are  more  concerned  with  his  relationshi])  to  life 
in  general,  or  in  its  entirety.  The  ground  note  of 
the  American  books  is  still  that  of  the  previous 
century'.  They  must,  in  the  last  instance,  be 
classed  as  naturalistic — but  it  cannot  be  done  with- 
out strong  reservations,  for  all  of  them  show  a 
marked  waning  of  that  skeptical  materialism  which 
was  so  characteristic  of  the  fiction  rooted  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  three 
English  books,  on  the  other  hand,  are  frankly 
Neo-Romantic — a  term  that  will  have  to  be  used 
mainly  for  lack  of  a  better  one — because  in  them 
the  mystical  and  spiritual  note  is  once  more  openly 
triumphant.  Put  into  less  abstract  terms,  this 
means  that  our  American  authors  ha\-e  their  eyes 
chiefly  on  life  as  it  is,  while  the  Englishmen  are 
seeking  more  eagerly  to  discover  the  seeds  of  the 
future  beneath  the  concrete  reality  of  the  moment. 

The  representation  of  the  sexes  within  the  two 
groups  has  a  significance  of  its  own.  Two  of  the 
American  novels  are  written  b>-  women,  while 
all  of  the  English  ones  are  of  male  origin.  These 
proportions  might  be  accidental,  of  course,  but 
a  glance  at  the  field  in  its  entirety  proves  that, 
in  this  respect  as  well  as  others,  our  groups  remain 
representative.  In  England  a  new  literature  is 
springing  up  beyond  all  doubt — one  that  looks  as  if 
it  might  make  history.  In  this  literature  woman  ap- 
pears in  a  new  light — neither  raised  on  a  pedestal 
nor  trailed  in  the  mud,  but  walking  side  by  side  with 
man  as  his  equal  in  a   double   sense,  socially  and 
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liiologicalU'.      iJiil  this  lilcniliirc  is  alniost  wholly  shouki  ])iirti(ii!<Lrly  be  read  !)>•  nuu — lest  they  fail 

"  man-made."  to  realize  what  the  time  is  fraught  with. 

Here,  on  our  side  of  the  ocean,  the  same  signs  "The  Squirrel  Cage"  comes  as  a  surprise.  Miss 

of  coming  larger  things  are  also  visible,  and  here  Canfield's  success  as  a  writer  of  entertaining  and 

they  are  also  accompanied  by  a  similar  rectifica-  salable   short   stories    has    foreshadowed    next    to 

tion  of  our  view  on  woman's  place  and  part  in  nothing  of  what   makes  this  book 

life.    But  here  it  is  the  women  themselves  who  arc  '']jfn°'^pro^t^ise"  ^°  important.     The  theme  of  Miss 

I)ringing   us   both   the   promises  and    the   clearer  Canfield's  novel  is  not  merely  the 

light.     It^has  long  been  a  reproach  to  our  fiction  relation  of  husband  and  wife  with  each  other,  but 

that  it  was  so  largely  feminine  both  in  its  origin  rather  that  of  both  to  the  pressure  resulting  from 

and  its  appeal.     Now  it  looks  as  if  what  was  a  our  peculiar  form  of  economical  and  social  organi- 

menace  might  become  an  inspiration  and  a  hope,  zation.    And  the  charge  implied  in  it  is  that  "busi- 

For  while  it  is  hard  to  discover  American  men  ness" — the  god  of  the  national  cult — is  not  only 

equaling  Mrs.  Atherton  and  Miss  Canfield  (now  a   Serpent   tempting  men   astray,   but  a   Moloch 

Mrs.  John  R.  Fisher)  in  width  of  vision,  depth  of  swallowing   them   alive.      One    might   with   some 

sympathy,  and  sense  of  consecration,   there  are  justification  describe   "The  Squirrel   Cage"  as  a 

many  other  women  striving  in  the  same  spirit,  presentation     of     Thorstein     Veblen's     economic 


although  perhaps  more 
humbly  or  less  success- 
fully. And  the  "new 
note" — of  simplicity,  of 
sincerity,  of  valuation  by 
use  rather  than  appear- 
ance— which  they  are 
sounding,  seems  to  prom- 
ise us  an  art  which,  like 
the  religion  surely  bound 
to  come  out  of  the  future, 
will  be  for  everyday  use, 
and  not  for  holiday  ex- 
hibition. 

For  other  novels  writ- 
ten by  a  woman  and  hav- 
ing the  scope  and  power 
of    M  rs. 

r^„'^ri%'fnH"   Atherton's, 
Cieorge  Sand  ' 

we  must 
harkbackto  George  Eliot, 
Ceorge  Sand,  and  Mme. 
de  Stael.  And  of  the 
earlier  George  Sand  one 
is  frequently  reminded 
while  reading  "Julia 
France."  Somemaythink 
this  coupling  of  names 
disparaging  to  the  living 
author.  It  is  far  from 
being  so  in  the  writer's 
mind.  With  all  her  faults, 
George  Sand  had  a  power 

and  a  passion,  a  scope  of  outlook  and  audacity  of   at  by  Miss  Canfield 

spirit,  that  go  far  to  explain  why  the  earlier  half  he  finds  at  the  bottom  of  our  ills.  The  remedy 
of  the  last  century  used  to  be  named  after  her.  he  seeks  in  individual  rather  than  in  social  action. 
Those  big  qualities  of  George  Sand  belong  also  to  His  diagnosis  may  be  as  wrong  as  his  remedy  is 
Mrs.  Atherton — as  do  some  of  the  former's  ex-  vague,  and  yet  the  spirit  of  the  book  cannot  be 
travagances.  In  her  book  we  are  dealing  with  real  denied  recognition.  For  it  is  one  of  those — there 
life,  conceived  on  a  large  scale — life  so  broadly  being  now  an  increasing  number  of  them — through 
inclusive  that  it  may  touch  such  fanciful  phenom-  which  we  are  drawing  perceptibly  nearer  to  that 
ena  as  Eastern  occultism,  or  such  recent  facts  as  most  dreaded  and  despised  of  literary  chimeras: 
the  spread  of  Bahaism,  the  Persian  cult  of  which  the  poetry  of  thought.  Discussion,  which  Shaw 
mention  is  made  elsewhere  in  this  Review,  with-  has  already  introduced  on  the  stage,  is  now  being 
out  losing  its  hold  or  its  dignity.  introduced  into  the  realm  held  most  inaccessible 

It  is  the  story  of  a  woman's  growth  from  eigh-  to  it — the  American  novel.  And  Mr.  Johnson 
teen  to  thirty-four,  but  into  this  story  have  been  has  shown  us,  too,  that  it  is  possible  to  combine 
woven  not  only  other  lives  but  much  of  what  goes  such  an  achievement  with  a  spirit  of  ad\enturous- 
to  the  making  of  our  own  time.     Any  attempt  to    ness  almost  Ste\'ensonian. 

reduce  its  abundance  of  vital  observation  within  As  to  Mr.  Johnson's  picture  of  Yale  life,  opin- 
the  confines  of  a  single,  neatly  rounded  idea  must  ions  differ.  The  present  Senior  class  at  Yale 
fail;  but  it  would  probably  be  safe  to  say  that  stoutly  maintains  that  "Stover"  misrepresents  the 
its  chief  preoccupation  is  with  the  interrelation-  universitj-.  Of  the  replies  to  questions  about  the 
ship  of  love  and  work  in  woman's  life.  In  the  book  sent  to  members  of  the  class,  only  9  per  cent, 
main,  it  is  perhaps  a  woman's  book,  but  one  that    admitted  its  truth,  while  5  percent,  were  in  doubt. 


DOROTHY   CANFIELD 

(Whose  new  novel,  "The  Squirrel  Cage,"  is  noticed 

on  this  page) 


theories  in  fiction  form. 
But  to  conclude  that  it  is, 
primarily,  a  tract  or  a 
treatise  would  be  a  mis- 
take, indeed.  First  and 
last,  it  is  a  dramatic,  yet 
far  from  melodramatic, 
story  of  strongly  individ- 
ualized human  beings  of 
the  kind  we  see  around 
us  daily. 

"What  I  criticize  here 
I  criticize  in  American 
life,"  says  Brockhurst  in 

A  Criticism  of   " ^^°Y,^'^    ^^ 
the  American    Yale"— and 
Spirit  Brockhurst 

is  supposed  to  have  been 
modeled  from  Ma 3' or 
Hunt  of  Cincinnati.  The 
words  might  as  well  have 
beenapplied  byMr.  John- 
son to  his  own  book. 
Nominally  he  is  dealing 
with  university  life  and 
with  certain  disturbing 
tendencies  within  it.  In 
reality  he,  like  Miss  Can- 
field,  is  analyzing  and 
criticizing  the  spirit  ani- 
mating our  entire  nation. 
His  conclusions  differ 
little  from  those  arrived 
Selfish  competition  is  what 
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From  the  figure  of  Stover  to  that  of  O'Malley 
in  the  "The  Centaur"  is  a  leap  of  many  thousand 
years — whether  forward  or  backward  the  reader 

will    have    to    decide    for    himself. 
^^Gospel""^     The  book  is  as  daring  in  conception 

as  it  is  artistic  in  execution.  And 
if  it  suffer  from  a  certain  vagueness  and  an  un- 
mistakable redundancy  in  spots,  these  slight  de- 
fects must  be  traced  back  to  the  subtlety  of  its 
theme.  It  is  the  romance  of  "cosmic  conscious- 
ness"— of  man's  instinctive  sense  of  kinship  with 
the  secret  forces  that  make  and  maintain  both 
men  and  worlds.  Fantastic  beyond  endurance 
it  will  seem  to  many,  while  to  others  it  may  appeai 
like  a  new  gospel.  Between  these  extremes  tin 
truth  will  probably  be  found — and  this  truth  is 
more  than  suggested  by  Mr.  Blackwood  when 
he  makes  O'Malley  insist  repeatedly  that  his 
strange  experiences  had  been  spiritual  rather  than 
physical. 

Trevena's  "Bracken"  is  mystical  in  a  sense 
quite  different  from  that  applicable  to  "The  Cen- 
taur,"  and   yet   the   two   books   overlap   largel}'. 

Back  of  both  lie  the  discoveries  of 
Mytticll'xale  modern   psychology  in  the  regions 

of  the  subconscious.  Both  deal  at 
bottom  with  "divisions  of  personality."  But  Mr. 
Trevena  looks  ahead  where  Mr.  Blackwood  is 
inclined  to  look  back.  Though  nearer  to  our  own 
moment  in  many  ways,  "Bracken"  is  really  more 
fantastic,  and  probably  also  more  unreal.  And 
yet  it  is  wonderfully  suggestive,  telling  us,  as  it 


does,  of  the  fearful  power  which  one  human  mind 
may  exercise  in  the  reshaping  of  another.  It  has, 
too,  a  quaintness  of  imagery  and  address  which 
adds  to  its  charm  most  of  the  time,  though  not 
always. 

The  critics  have  had  a  bad  time  with  Mr.  Ches- 
terton's "Manalive"  and  have  even  gone  to  the 
extent  of  begging  him  to  desist  from  that  kind  of 

thing.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  he 
""preachment"'' listened    to    them,    for    his    book, 

though  exaggerated  in  its  drollery 
of  plot  and  phrase,  is  among  the  most  refreshing 
and  stimulating  that  have  been  offered  us  for  a 
long  while.  Its  text  is:  "Break  the  conventions 
and  keep  the  commandments."  The  purpose  of 
its  humorous  symbolism  is  to  indicate  that  man 
remains  alive  only  as  long  as  he  preserves  the 
mental  flexibilit}-  and  impi^ssionabilit}-  of  jouth. 

While  sex  plays  rather  too  small  a  part  in 
"Sto^•er  at  Yale,"  it  runs  rampant  in  Reginald 
Wright  Kauffman's  "The  Sentence  of  Silence" 
(Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.).  And  while 
all  the  six  books  mentioned  above 
tend  toward  a  new,  more  spiritual, 
less  photographic  realism,  Mr.  Kauffman's  one 
ambition  seems  to  lie  in  the  closest  possible  rever- 
sion to  Zola  at  his  worst.  In  fiction  he  is  apparently 
trying  to  do  what  Brieux  has  done  in  the  drama, 
and  the  result  is  not  attractive.  But  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  is  telling  the  truth,  and  telling 
it  with  a  fine  j  'r'-'ose  in  mind.  And  much  should 
be  forgiven  hi      r^    the  climax  to  which  the  whole 

book  leads  uf^ shr/-^^"^^  '"  "^  flash  that  men  who 

can  overlook  ..^t^i^ihing  in  themselves  can  pardon 
women  nothing. 

Hojjelessly  timid  beside  this  rash  venture  seems 
the  attem]3t  of  Jeanne  Barthoiow  Magoun,  in 
"The  Mission  of  \'ictoria  Wilhelmina"  (Huebsch), 
to  deal  with  another  phase  of  the  sex  question — 


The  Sex 
Question 


GILBERT   K.  CHESTERTON 
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that  of  extra-marital  motherhood.  But  there  is 
encouragement  in  the  very  fact  that  an  author 
of  unmistakable  sentimentality  and  no  originality 
should  feel  compelled  to  deal  with  such  a  theme 
at  all.  Both  Mr.  Kauffman  and  Mrs.  Magoun 
might  profit  by  the  study  of  W.  L.  George's  "A 
Bed  of  Roses"  (Brentano),  where  a  strong-minded 
woman's  progress  through  prostitution  to  economic 
independence  and  social  respectability  is  outlined 
with  an  artistic  restraint  that  renders  sensational- 
ism and  sentimcntalism  equally  out  of  the  question. 
Emerson  Hough's  "John  Rawn  "  (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill  belongs  in  the  "  Monte-Cristo  "  order,  but  in 
spite  of  its  plausibility  and  the  undoubted  candor 
of  its  author  it  sins  in  a  manner  that  would  have 
made  Dumas  weep:  by  substitution  of  dreary 
comment  for  self-revealing  action  and  talk  in  the 
upbuilding  of  its  characters.  And  yet  a  similar 
tendency  in  Richard  Pryce  fails  to  rob  his 
"Christopher"  (Houghton,  Mifflin)  of  its  delight- 
ful appeal — which  proves  that  what  matters  in 
art  is  not  what  you  do  but  how  you  do  it. 

Mr.  Pryce  belongs  naturally  with  W.  J.  Locke 

and  Leonard  Merrick,  although  he  is  a  little  more 

serious  than  either  of  them.     All  three  of  these 

authors   stand    for   a   decided    ten- 

aJl'^1^        dency     toward     Gallicism     in     the 
atones  -'         .  ^  t-      i-  i     r      •  t 

construction  oi  Lnghsh  nction.     In 

Mr.  Merrick's  two  novels,  "The  Position  of  Peggy" 
and  "The  Actor-Manager"  (Kennerley),  this 
tendency  seems  to  have  failed  to  produce  the 
expected  results,  except  in  occasional  episodes. 
To  discover  what  it  may  actually  achieve,  we  must 
turn  to  the  same  writer's  volume  of  short  stories 
named  "The  Man  Who  Understood  Women" 
(Kennerley).  These  stories  are  delicious.  They 
would  need  no  other  warrant  than  their  grace  and 
suppleness,  reminding  one  of  young  girls  at  play 
in  a  field,  but  at  the  bottom  of  them  lies  a  great 
deal  of  genuine  insight  into  human  nature. 

The  American  short  story  is  popularly  held  unsur- 
passed. Yet  one  can  think  of  no  one  in  America 
writing  with  the  delicate  touch  of  Merrick.  No 
more  can  one  think  of  any  American  writer — with 
the  possible  exception  of  Mrs.  Wharton — who 
might  be  capable  of  giving  us  the  feast  of  intellec- 
tual laughter  to  be  harvested  from  L.  P.  Jacks's 
"Among  the  Idolmakers"  (Holt),  or  the  marvel- 
ous construction  of  character,  local  and  personal, 
observed  in  the  stories  making  up  Arnold  Bennett's 
volume,  "The  Matador  of  the  Five  Towns" 
(Doran).  In  the  latter  collection  we  would  espe- 
cially call  attention  to  "The  Death  of  Simon  Fuge" 
as  a  masterpiece  in  the  evocation  of  both  physical 
and  spiritual  atmosphere.  Of  course,  we  have 
Jack  London,  whose  "The  House  of  Pride"  (Mac- 
millan)  certainly  shows  the  true  story-teller's  touch, 
and  Gouverneur  Morris,  who,  even  when  he  writes 
unashamedly  for  "bread-and-butter,"  as  in  "It 
and  Other  Stories"  (Scribner),  commands  our 
respect  for  the  deftness  of  his  workmanship.  Both 
could  undoubtedly  do  as  well  as  the  Englishmen 
recently  named,  if  not  better,  but  they  are  not 


doing  it.  And  back  of  their  failure  lies  after  all 
nothing  but  lack  of  sincerity,  of  persistence  in 
aspiration,  whether  this  ennobling  quality  be 
voluntarily  thrown  aside  or  regretfully  surrendered 
under  pressure  from  without. 

There  was  a  rare  thrill  in  the  announcement  that 
an  unpublished  novel  by  Balzac  had  been  dis- 
covered and  was  at  last  to  be  given  to  the  world. 
The  thrill  vanished  when  the  book  appeared.  It 
seems  little  likely  that  the  great  Frenchman  wrote 


LEONARD   MERRICK 
(One  of  the  few  successful  present-day  writers  of  short  stories) 

"Love  in  a  Mask"  (Rand,  McNally),  and  if  he 
did  write  it,  the  work  must  date  back  to  those 
years  before  "The  Chouans,"  when  he  had  not 
yet  "found"  himself.  No  such  disappointment 
accompanies  the  reading  of  another  posthumous 
work,  the  publication  of  which  had  been  expected 
with  no  less  eagerness.  The  wonderful  simplicity 
of  Leo  Tolstoy's  "Hadji-Murad"  (Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.),  its  realism  based  not  on  indiscriminate  enu- 
meration but  on  symbolical  selection,  its  directness 
that  takes  us  straight  to  the  heart  of  life — -these 
are  qualities  from  which  even  the  foremost  of  our 
living  writers  have  still  their  lesson  to  learn. 
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POPULAR   NOVELS  AND   SHORT 

STORIES 


American 
Types 


THE  YOUNGER  AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

"TAPONETTE"  or  "The  Turning  Point,"  by 
J  Robert  Chambers,  is  a  clever,  artificial  novel  of 
American  social  life,  aboundingin  brilliant  dialogue. 
The  thread  of  the  story  is  flimsy  and 
a  sense  of  reality  is  lacking  in  the 
characterizations.  It  is  difficult  to 
realize  that  the  author,  of  "Japonette"  once  wrote 
those  volumes  of  exquisite  short  stories — -"The 
Maker  of  Moons"  and  "The  King  in  Yellow." 
The  commercialization  of  the  popular  novel  has  not 
laid  such  a  withering  hand  upon  Meredith  Nichol- 
son. His  new  novel,  "A  Hoosier  Chronicle" 
(Houghton,  Mififlin),  while  in  an  entirely  new  man- 
ner for  this  author,  very  nearly  approaches  the  ideal 
for  an  American  novel.  Perhaps  this  is  because 
Mr.  Nicholson  has  chosen  to  write  of  the  intimate 
things  concerning  life  in  his  own  State,  but  may  it 
not  be  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  interests  of 
the  book  cluster  around  the  old-fashioned,  sturdy, 
American  ideals  and  around  the  adaptation  of  the 
American  character  to  meet  the  enormous  changes 
and  the  needs  of  the  present  era?  Assuredly,  this 
Hoosier-born  poet  and  novelist  knows  his  Middle 
West,  and  to  say  that  is  very  near  to  saying  that 
he  knows  twenticth-centur>'  America. 


Mormonism 
in  the  '70's 


MEREDITH    NICIIOLSOX 
(Author  of  "  A  Hoosier  Chronicle") 


Z.i^NE    GREY 

To  go  back  to  the  Utah  of  the  year  1871 ,  we  have 
a  strange,  wild  romance  of  the  strife  between  the 
Mormon  and  the  Gentile  over  the  cattle  ranges  of 
the  Mormon  country, — Zane  Grey's 
"Riders  of  the  Purple  Sage" 
(Harpers).  It  is  exaggerated  fiction, 
but  it  is  not  servile  to  any  European  model;  it 
brings  us  to  the  top  of  a  desert  hill  whence  we  can 
see  the  long,  level  stretches  of  mesa  stained- with 
the  "purple  sage."  The  ruthlessness  of  Mormon- 
ism in  that  period  of  western  development  is  laid 
bare  with  great  accuracy'  and  the  literary  artistry 
of  the  book  is  superior  to  that  of  many  that  have 
been  praised  above  it. 

Since  Boston  has  begun  the  "return  to  Beacon 

Hill"  several  novels  have  appeared  which   have 

their  scenes  laid  partially  on  that  historic  ground. 

"The  Green  Vase,"  bj'  William  Cas- 

Ind!ncfdlnfl  t^^,  Jr.   (Dodd,   Mcad),  and   "The 

and  incidents    ^^^^^    ^^    ^^^„    ^^    ^     ^     Sullivan 

(Houghton,  Mifflin)  aie  among,  their  numbers. 
"The  Stake,"  by  Jay  Cady  (Jacobs)  is  a  well- 
written  stor>^  of  the  New  England  coast.  For 
crispness  and  originality  John  Brecklnbridge 
Ellis'  "Fran"  (Bobbs,  Merrill)  is  a  lively  bit  of 
recent  story-telling.  Fran  is  a  j^oung  lion-tamer 
who  drops  down  upon  her  father,  a  hypocritical 
clerg;^'man  who  doesn't  know  of  her  existence.  He 
doesn't  want  Fran;  nobody  seems  to  want  Fran, 
but  she  proceeds  to  make  a  place  for  herself  and 
incidentally  cures  her  father  of  the  habit  of  hypoc- 
risy.     The   book   is   immensely   entertaining,   al- 
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though  technically  the  execution  of  the  narrative 
is  not  as  brilliant  as  the  theme. 

Several  preachments  have  been  issued  this 
spring  in  the  form  of  novels.  "Wild  Oats,"  by 
James  Oppcnhcim  (Huebsch),  is  a  warning  to 
young  men  of  the  ultimate  misery  that  results 
from  the  sowing  of  "wild  oats." 

POPULAR  HISTORICAL  NOVELS 

The  historical  novel  occupies  a  place  of  its  own 
in  the  lists  of  popular  fiction.     The  story  that  is 
true  is  of  different  parentage  from  the  story  that  is 
„  imaginary.     The  historical  novel  is 

^^"storils"^  rooted  far  back  in  the  soil  of  Anglo- 
Norman  epic  romance.  Seven  ex- 
cellent historical  novels  are  among  the  spring  pub- 
lications. Of  these,  the  most  virile  is  the  English 
prize  novel,  "Beyond  The  Law,"  by  Miriam  Alex- 
ander (Putnams).  Such  judges  as  W.  J.  Locke, 
A.  C.  Benson,  and  A.  W.  E.  Mason  chose  this 
book  out  of  a  large  number  submitted  as  superior 
to  all  others.  It  is  a  story  of  Ireland  under  Wil- 
liam of  Orange  written  entirely  from  the  Irish 
point  of  view,  and  alive  with  the  Celtic  passion  for 
personal  freedom. 

"The  Return  of  Pierre"  (Holt)  brings  us  to  the 
scenes  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  It  is  a  fine 
study  of  military  tradition,  of  the  heroism  and 
grimness  of  actual  war.  The  author  is  Donal 
Hamilton  Haines.  Another  story  of  France,  "The 
Burgundian,"by  Marion  Polk  Angelotti  (Century), 
carries  us  into  the  atmosphere  of  old-fashioned 
romance  and  adventure  in  the  beautiful  Provencal 
country  and  in  the  Paris  of  the  mad  king,  Charles 
the  VI.  "The  Lonely  Queen,"  by  H.  C.  Bailey 
(Doran)  gathers  together  the  incidents  of  the  life 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Charles  E.  Major,  in 
"The  Touchstone  of  Fortune"  (Macmillan), 
turns  our  eyes  to  bygone  England  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  Mr.  Major's  narrative  has  great  vivac- 
ity of  style  and  conscientious  technique.  Nell 
Gwyn,  Sara  Jennings  and  John  Churchill  are 
among  the  characters.  Two  interesting  and  genial 
historical  novels  are  "God  and  the  King,"  by 
Marjorie  Bowen  (Dutton),  and  "The  Noble 
Rogue,"  by  Baroness  Orczy  (Doran). 

FOREIGN  TALES 

Women  are  at  the  fore   in  the  production  of 

popular  French  fiction.     There  are  the  excellent 

novels    (as   yet    untranslated)    of    Mme.    Jacques 

Morian.    "  Le  Tournant,"  her  latest 

French  and  j^  adapts  the  Christian  doctrine 

German  Tales      .         .         '  .  ,  ,      .   .  , 

ot  resignation  to  the  complexities  oi 

modern  life.  Two  French  novels  in  excellent  trans- 
lation, are  from  the  pen  of  that  brilliant  French- 
woman who  writes  under  the  pen-name  of  Pierre 
Le  Coulevain.  "Eve  Triumphant"  (Putnams), 
which  is  the  story  of  two  American  women  in  Eu- 
rope, gained  the  distinction  of  being  crowned  by 
the  French  Academy.  The  American  woman 
under  Madame  Pierre's  manipulations  emerges 
from  the  confusion  of  an  international  marriage 
a  sensible,  determined  figure  who  adapts  herself  to 
the  complex  racial  standards  of  her  adopted  coun- 
try. "The  Heart  of  Life"  (Putnams),  more  re- 
cently published,  purports  to  be  the  tranquil  jour- 
nal of  the  author  kept  during  her  residence  at  Lau- 
sanne, Baden,  and  St.  (iervais,  but  biological  and 
religiou*  discussions  hold  the  thread  of  a  charming 
love  story.  Madame  Pierre  is  idealistic;  she  looks 
forward:    "The  nineteenth  century  saw  humanit\-; 


MIRIAM    ALEXANDER 

which  century  will  see  life?     Which  century  will 
see  God?"  she  asks. 

A  German  woman,  Margaret  Bohme  has  chosen 
a  great  dry-goods  emporium  for  the  setting  of  her 
novel,  "The  Department  Store"  (Appletons). 
The  "big  shop"  is  the  property  of  Herr  Joshua 
Mullenmeister  in  Berlin.  If  romance  suffers  in  the 
process  of  the  portrayal  of  the  rush  and  surge  of 
humanity  both  before  and  behind  the  counters,  at 
any  rate  the  sacrifice  is  made  to  reality.  Several 
frivolous,  heartless  women  are  cleverly  sketched  in 
the  midst  of  the  whirlwinds  they  reap  from  the 
winds  of  their  own  sowing. 

G.  A.  Birmingham,  the  Irish  novelist,  is  not  very 
well  known  in  this  country.  A  group  of  his  novels 
are  offered  this  spring  in  a  uniform  edition  (Doran), 
"Spanish  Gold"  is  a  whimsical  and 
delightful  tale  of  how  the  Curate  of 
Ballymoy  and  his  friend  the  Major 
sail  away  to  find  a  lost  galleon  of  the  Spanish 
Armada.  In  "The  Simpkins  Plot,"  the  story 
hangs  on  a  droll  error  by  this  selfsame  Curate  of 
Ballymoy,  and  incidentalh'  there  is  a  humorous 
and  sparkling  portra\aI  of  Irish  character.  "La- 
lage's  Lovers"  is  a  stor%-  of  an  audacious  Irish  tom- 
boy of  a  girl  and  "The  Search  Party  '  is  the  story 
of  a  mysterious  stranger  at  Clonmorc  who  formed 
the  habit  of  kidnaping.  Mr.  Birmingham's 
novels  are  not  of  the  popular  commercial  type; 
they  are  delightful,  humorous  stories  with  which 
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one  may  read  to  the  end  of  restfulness  and  refresh- 
ment of  mind. 

The  English  novel,  "Carnival,"  by  Compton 
Mackenzie  (Appletons),  has  been  a  noteworthy 
novel  of  the  season  in  America  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land. It  gives  the  life  of  a  girl  who 
grows  up  in  the  ranks  of  a  London 
ballet  school  and  becomes  a  chorus 
girl.  She  is  not  w-ayward,  onlj'  a  light-hearted 
little  creature  who  loves  life  and  W'ho  is  impulsive 
without  having  very  much  wisdom.  Mr.  Harold 
Begbie  author  of  many  helpful  books  and  novels, 
publishes  "The  Challenge"  (Doran),a  story  dealing 
with  the  life  of  a  woman  in  India,  the  main  theme 
being  the  rebirth  of  a  moral  consciousness  from  the 
psychological  standpoint.  "The  Drunkard,"  by 
Guy  Thornc  (Sturgis  &  Walton),  is  a  powerful 
study  of  the  downward  course  of  a  brilliant  man  of 
letters  who  has  become  an  inebriate.  It  is  a  docu- 
ment rather  than  a  novel.  It  fulfils  the  purpose  of 
a  tract  on  temperance,  which  is  the  end  of  its  use- 
fulness as  outlined  by  the  author. 

POPULAR  NOVELS  BY  AMERICAN  WOMEN 

The   large   sales   of  Anne    Douglas   Sedgwick's 

"Tante"  (Century)  afford  evidence  of  the  growth 

of    popular   taste    for   serious    fiction.     "Tante," 

without  being  a  truly  great  novel, 

^^Terizat'io"'^'  ^'^^  ^'^  ^^^  qualities  of  greatness — a 
dignified  theme,  excellent  charac- 
terization, brilliant  technique,  and  intellectual 
abundance.  Madame  Von  Marnitz  (Tante),  the 
half-Polish,  half-Spanish  genius,  the  "world's 
greatest  pianist,"  and  her  companion  Mrs.  Talcott, 
the  Maine  woman  with  the  "wallet"  face,  as  char- 
acterizations are  not  cast  into  obscurity  by  even  the 


creations  of  Dickens.  They  stand  out  in  sharp  bas- 
relief  against  the  general  movement  of  the  novel; 
they  have  joined  the  long  procession  of  the  endur- 
ing personages  of  fiction.  Tante,  the  genius, 
voices  the  creed  of  the  dominant  self  that  sweeps 
away  all  obstacles  that  hinder  its  triumphant 
progress:  the  other  speaks  the  creeds  of  the  selfless, 
the  meek,  whose  souls  "inherit  the  earth." 

The  analysis  of  the  causes  of  marital  unrest  is, 
in  var^'ing  phases,  the  theme  of  many  of  the  sea- 
son's novels  from  the  pens  of  women.     "Joseph  in 

Jeopardy,"  by  Frank  Danby  (Mrs. 
iwYrHld^Life    J"'^^  Frankau),  is  an  argument  as  to 

whether  modern  marriage  is  a  kind 
of  imprisonment  with  the  husband  and  wife  on 
parole  and  the  servants  as  "  warders,"  or  w^hether 
for  other  than  moral  malefactors  it  is  the  larger 
freedom,  the  way  out  of  infinite  alarms  and  per- 
plexities. The  "Joseph"  of  the  book  is  Dennis 
Passiful,  an  Englishman  "in  trade,"  who  marries 
rather  blindly  the  exceedingly  plain  and  domestic 
daughter  of  his  wealthy  employer.  When  the  first 
novelty  of  marriage  has  yielded  to  the  routine  of 
domesticity,  he  becomes  involved  in  a  flirtatious 
affair  with  the  beautiful  Lady  Diana  Wayne,  who 
possesses  all  the  feminine  charms  save  one.  This 
one  the  charm  of   innate  refinement  and   purity 
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of    heart,   brings   the    husband    release    from    his 
infatuation. 

"The  Marriage  Portion,"  by  Mrs.  H.  A.  Mitchell 
Keays,  brings  out  the  truth  that  there  is  rarely 
anything  so  complicated  or  so  incompatible  in  the 
relations  of  two  people  who  are  married,  that  cour- 
age and  faith  and  patience  will  not  ultimately  trans- 
mute to  peace  and  happiness.  The  novelist  gives 
us  a  picture  of  the  inner  life  of  a  young  wife  who 
has  been  married  before  the  ripened  maturity 
of  her  emotional  nature.  Because  of  this,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  her  husband  is  engrossed 
in  business  affairs  and  treats  her  like  a  child,  she 
falls  in  love  with  another  man  and  confesses  the 
fact  to  her  husband.  He  does  not,  because  of  this 
confession,  turn  away  from  his  duty;  to  him  mar- 
riage is  indissoluble.  He  shields  her  from  harm 
and  the  consequences  of  her  folly  and  in  the  end 
wins  her  whole  heart  to  himself  by  his  tenderness 
and  love. 

The  idyllic,  barefoot  heroine  of  the   backwoods 

districts    of    our    mountain    country    is    a    type 

that  is  swiftly  giving  place  to  the  audacious  and 

piquant  city  bread  heroine.     "The 

^  ?f'"'.r.?'^^   Mountain  Girl"  by  Payne  Erskine 

Heroine  /r  ■     i       ti  %     i     ■  i       i  r 

(Little,  Brown),  brmgs  the  baretoot 
girl  in  homespun, — Cassandra  of  Carew's  Crossing, 
North  Carolina, — toan  exalted  position  as  the  chate- 
laine of  Daneshcd  Castle,  England.  Cassandra  is  not 
wholly  plausible  but  she  is  human  and  delightful. 

Mary  Wilkins  Freeman  offers  a  thin  piece  of 
edifying  fiction  in  "The  Butterfly  House "(Dodd, 
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ANNE   DOUGLAS    SEDGWICK 

(Author  of  "Tante") 

Mead),  which  records  the  little  airs,  graces,  and 
hypocrisies  of  a  northern  community.      Mrs.  Cora 

Harris  rather  more  brilliantly  per- 
Miscellany    forms  the  same    office    for   a   lazy, 

Southern  town  in  "The  Record- 
ing Angel  "(Doubleday,  Page).  "To  M.  L.  C." 
(Stokes),  is  a  striking  book,  written  in  the  first  per- 
son, that  has  nearly  reached  the  record  of  "Tante" 
for  popularity.  Its  simple,  direct  narrativ^e  gives 
it  a  certain  resemblance  to  Marie  Claire.  The  story 
is  autobiographical  and  narrates  the  events  in  the 
life  of  a  neglected  little  girl,  the  child  of  two  wan- 
dering vaudeville  actors,  "  Boy  "  and  "  Dearie,"  who 
grows  up  amid  sordid  surroundings  and  becomes 
a  famous  actress.  Among  the  delightful  and  con- 
soling novels  with  simple  love  themes  are  Myrtle 
Reed's  "A  \\'cavcr of  Dreams"  (Putnams).  "The 
Man  in  Lonely  Land,"  by  Kate  Langly  Bosher 
(Harpers);  "Through  the  Postern  C.ate,"  by 
Florence  Barclay  (Putnams),  and  "Sidney,"  a 
story  of  the  South,  by  Modeste  Hannis  Jordan 
(Cosmopolitan  Press). 


TIMELY   NEW   BOOKS 


A  REAL  sensation  in  the  educational  world  has 
■^  been  created  by  the  methods  in  teaching  very 
young  children   used   by   Dr.    Maria   Montessori, 

an  Italian  educator  at  Rome.     Dr. 

Montessori's  ideas,  as  worked  out  by 


A  New  Method 
in  Teaching 


herself  and  her  followers  in    Italy 


the  regular  system.  This  book,  which  is  an  au- 
thorized translation,  contains  the  author's  method 
fully  set  forth.    There  are  a  number  of  illustrations. 

Under  the  title  "  Anti-Suffrage, "^  Grace  Duffield 
Goodwin,  president  of  the  association  of  the  Dis- 


and  France,  have  been  the  subject  of  a  number  of    trict   of   Columbia   which   is   opposed   to  woman 


magazine  articles.  Now  we  have  the  authoritative 
story  of  "The  Montessori  Method,"  written  by 
the  author  of  it  herself,  and  translated  from  the 
Italian  by  Anne  E.  George.'    It  is  difficult  to  get  an 


Anti-Suffrage 
Arguments 


DR.  MONTESSORI    GIVING    A    LESSON   IN   GEOMETRY   TO    ONE     OF    HER 
LITTLE    GIRL   PUPILS   IN   ROME 


suffrage,  has  given  what  she  calls 
"ten  good  reasons"  why  the  modern 
American  woman  does  not  need,  and 
should  not,  in  the  name  of  patriotism,  demand  the 
right  to  the  ballot.  The  sub- 
stance of  Mrs.  Goodwin's  argu- 
ment is  that  the  burden  of  proof 
for  such  a  radical  change  as 
woman  suffrage  would  bring 
about,  rests  with  the  sponsors 
of  such  a  change.  They  are 
under  the  necessity,  she  says, 
of  proving  to  American  women 
that  their  present  condition  is 
evil,  and  also  that  universal 
adult  suffrage  would  be  the 
]xinacea.  This,  she  believes, 
the  suffragists  have  not  done 
and  cannot  do.  If  women  are 
really  in  earnest,  she  concludes, 
they  can  secure  without  the 
ballot  whatever  they  are  will- 
ing to  work  for  in  the  way  of 
influence  or  legislation. 

A    new   sort    of    book   about 
Canada  and  things   Canadian, 
which    relates   the    literal    ex- 
periences   of    the 
Canada        European    immi- 
grant    to     the 
Dominion,   is  Arthur   E.  Cop- 
ping's   "Canada    The    Golden 
Land."'  A  brisk,  vivid  style  full 
of  humor  and  practical   facts, 
experiences    and     information, 
all  written  with  an  understand- 
ing  of  the  difficulties   encoun- 
tered   by    city  dwellers   when 
they  arc  thrust  into  a  new  en- 
vironment, make  this  little  volume  very  graphic 
and  appealing.     Mr.   Copping  is  very  optimistic 
about  Canada.     He   sees  in  the  great  Northwest 


adequate  idea  of  Dr.  Montessori's  ideas  from  the 
magazine  articles  which  have  appeared.  In  this 
l:)Ook  the  sul)ject  is  treated  cxhaustivelyand  lucidly. 

The  views  on  childhood  of  this  modern  educator  of  the  Dominion  the  solution  to  many  of  Europe's 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  famous  Froebel,  only  social  problems.  One  of  his  most  entertaining 
more  radical.  "Both  defend  the  child's  right  to  be  chapters  treats  of  the  position  of  the  new  women 
active,  to  explore  his  environment,  and  develop  his  settlers  in  the  Canadian  Far  West, 
own  inner  resources  through  every  form  of  inves- 
tigation and  creative  effort.  Education  is  to  guide  In  his  seventy-fifth  year  John  Muir,  for  more 
activity,  not  repress  it.  .  .  .  The  Montessori  pupil  than  half  a  century  a  devoted  student  and  explorer 
does  ai)out  as  he  jileases  as  long  as  he  does  not  do  of  the  mountain  regions  of  our  Pacific  coast,  has 
any  harm."    The  quoted  words  are  from  the  intro-  brought    out   a    new   book   on   the 

duction  to  the  book  by  Professor  Henry  W.Holmes,  Yosem^te       Yosemite.''     Muir   has   been  called 

of  Harvard.     It  is  reported  that  by  the  Montessori  "the    most    magnificent   enthusiast 

method  children  of  four  have  learned  to  write  in    about  nature  in  the  United  States,  the  most  rapt 
six  weeks.     Wlicn  pupils  of  this  system  are  trans- 
ferred  to  the  regular  schools  it  is  stated  that  they 
are  much  better  prepared  than  the  older  pupils  of 

'The  Montessori  Method.  By  Dr.  Maria  Montessori. 
Translated  liy  Anne  E.  George.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 
:i77  pp.,  liort.    $1. ".'■>. 


2Anti-Suflfrage.  By  Grace  Duftleld  Goodwin.  Dufflcid 
&Co.     142  pp.,    .'iO  cents. 

'Canada  The  Golden  Land.  By  Arthur  E.  Copping. 
George  H.  Doran  Co.    2C:J  pp.,  ill.     $1.50. 

<Tho  Vo.semite.  Bv  John  Muir.  The  Century  Company. 
284  pp.,  ill.    $2.40. 
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of  all  prophets  of  our  out-of-door  gospel."  In  this 
book  he  sets  down  something  of  his  experiences 
and  feelings  during  many  years  of  what  he  calls 
"happy  wanderings  through  his  marvelous  won- 
derland." There  are  a  number  of  suggestions  of 
practical  helpfulness  to  Yosemite  travelers.  The 
book  is  dedicated  to  Robert  Underwood  Johnson, 
"faithful  lover  and  defender  of  our  glorious  for- 
ests and  originator  of  the  Yosemite  National 
Park."     The  scenic  illustrations  are  excellent. 

An  eminent  English  statesman,  in  introducing 
to  an  English  audience  Dr.  Frederick  Van  Ecden, 
one  of  the  foremost  living  literary  men  of  Holland, 

characterized  him  as  "the  most 
^  n'onander"^  highly  cultured  and  unsemsh   man 

on  earth."  Dr.  Van  Eeden  is  poet, 
playwright,  novelist,  radical  social  reformer,  and 
believer  in  cooperative  production  and  distribu- 
tion. His  views  are  set  forth  in  a  stimulating  way 
in  his  volume  of  essays  just  issued  under  the  title 
"Happy  Humanity, "1  which  is  really  an  autobiog- 
raphy. He  tells  of  his  training  first  as  an  artist, 
then  as  a  physician, — experiences  out  of  which  his 
social  doctrines  grew.  He  explains  the  failure  of 
his  experience  at  Walden,  in  Holland,  in  trying  to 
carry  out  his  economic  creed  into  practice.  He 
tells  how  his  own  fortune  was  lost,  and  of  his  un- 
successful efforts  to  establish  a  cooperative  colony 
in  the  United  States.  Through  it  all  he  shows  his 
unchanged  faith  in  the  ultimate  attainment  of 
"universal  economic  justice."  Incidentally  in  this 
book,  the  literary  and  scientific  life  of  modern 
Holland  is  charmingly  set  forth. 

'Happy  Humanity.  By  Frederick  Van  Eeden.  Double- 
day.  Page  &  Co.    2G5  pp.,  per.  $1.25. 


JUSTIN  ^McCarthy,  whose  "irish  recollections 

— NOTICED  ON  THIS  PAGE,  .APPEARED  JUST  A  FEW 
WEEKS    BEFORE    HIS    DEATH,    ON    APRIL    24 


DR.    FREDERICK    VAN    EEDEN,  THE    EMINENT    DUTCH 
AUTHOR,  PHILOSOPHER  AND  PHILANTHROPIST 

Just  a  few  weeks  before  he    died    (on   April    24 

last)    Justin    McCarthy,    the    well-known     Irish 

novelist,  historian  and  journalist,  brought  out  his 

"Irish      Recollections."^       Written 

McCarthy's     ^^.j^^    all    the    warm-hearted    Irish 

Recollections  ,  ,  ,       ,  •    1  i-c 

nature  and  love  01  robust  social  lite 

fairly  shining  through  his  sentences,  this  auto- 
biography is  a  most  charming  one.  Mr.  McCarthy 
knew  almost  all  the  eminent  worthies  of  two  gener- 
ations. The  concluding  paragraph  of  this  volume 
is  peculiarly  suggestive.  Mr.  McCarthy  refers  to 
the  quality  of  patience  which,  contrary  to  general 
belief,  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Irish  race,  and  ends 
with  the  phrase:  "the  patience  with  which  Ireland 
has  waited  for  the  dawn,  that  day  when  her  rights 
shall  be  recognized  by  England."  During  the 
very  week  that  this  volume  came  from  the  English 
press,  the  Asquith  Home  Rule  bill  was  being  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Commons.  This  book  is 
charmingly  illustrated  with  some  excellent  photo- 
graphs and  some  landscape  and  other  views  of 
Ireland  in  the  past  ccntur>'. 

The  story  of  the  anti-slavery  agitation  has  been 

written  and   rewritten   so   many  times  from   the 

Northern  viewpoint  that  no  fair-minded  American 

The  New       ^''''  begrudge  the  South  the  modest 

South  and      privilege  of  setting  forth  the  main 

"Abolition"  incidents  of  the  same  story  as  that 
section  witnessed  them.  The  "reconstructed" 
South  has  an  able  and  patriotic  representative 
in  the  Hon.  Hilary  A.  Herbert,  for  many  %ears  a 
member  of  Congress  from  Alabama  and  Secretary 

2  Irish  Recollections.  By  Justin  McCarthy.  George 
H.  Doran  Co.    279  pp..  ill.  S3. 
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HON.  HILARY    A.  HERBERT 

(Author  of  a  new  survey  of  the  "Abolition"  movement  from 
a  Southerner's  viewpoint) 

of  the  Navy  in  President  Cleveland's  cabinet. 
Although  he  served  in  the  Civil  War  on  the  side  of 
the  Confederacy,  Mr.  Herbert,  soon  after  Appomat- 
tox, reached  the  conclusion  that  slavery  was  wrong 
and  on  announcing  this  conclusion  to  his  father 
was  surprised  to  learn  that  his  mother,  who  had 


died  some  years  before  the  war,  had  been  in  early 
life  an  avowed  emancipationist,  but  that  she  had 
never  felt  at  liberty  to  discuss  slavery  after  the 
rise  of  the  new  Abolitionists  and  the  Nat  Turner 
insurrection.  "The  Abolition  Crusade  and  its  Con- 
sequences "^  is  a  book  of  250  pages,  conceived  in  a 
spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  Constitution  and  government 
of  our  reunited  country.  Mr.  James  Ford  Rhodes, 
the  historian,  while  unable  to  agree  altogether  with 
Mr.  Herbert's  presentation  of  the  subject,  declares 
that  the  book  is  "per\'aded  by  practical  knowledge 
and  candor,"  and  may  profitably  be  read  by  the 
younger  generation.  No  one  questions  Mr.  Her- 
bert's patriotism  or  his  intention  to  state  fairly 
and  without  bitterness  the  facts  of  history  as  the 
loj'al  Southerner  of  our  time  sees  them. 

One  of  the  most  charming  and  widely  discussed 
magazine  features  of  the  past  few  months  has 
been  a  series  of  articles  by  a  Russo-Jewish  immi- 
grant girl  named  Mary  Antin,  the 
^GirVs'stlry"^  ^t°^  °^  whose  life  presents  a  picture 
of  unusual  human  strength  and 
pathos,  and  told  with  literary  distinction.  The 
entire  autobiographical  story  now  appears  in  book 
form  under  the  title  "The  Promised  Land:  The 
Autobiography  of  a  Russian  Immigrant."-  "I 
was  born,  I  have  lived  and  ha\"e  been  made  over." 
With  these  words  the  writer  begins  the  introduction 
to  her  book.  Therefore,  she  says,  "the  person 
that  was  before  I  was  made  over  is  the  real  heroine, 
and  since  m^'  life  I  ha\e  still  to  live,  and  her  life 
ended  when  mine  began,  therefore  I  write  the  biog- 
raphy of  her  who  I  was."  Mary  Antin  was 
born  less  than  thirty  years  ago  in  Polotzk,  Russia, 
a  town  within  the  Jewish  Pale,  and  spent  her 
childhood  there.  Her  family  was  driven  by  the 
I^ressure  of  poverty  to  the  United  States.  At 
twelve  years  of  age  she  entered  the  public  schools 
of  Boston,  and  after  a  brilliant  progress  through 
these  schools  and  Barnard  College,  New  York,  she 
has,  by  sheer  force  of  merit  and  native  gifts,  at- 
tained a  conspicuous  place  among  women  thinkers 
atul  writers  of  her  adopted  country.  Married  to 
a  professor  in  Columbia  University,  she  rightfully 
takes  her  place  in  the  intellectual  life  of  America. 
Her  life,  she  says,  is  a  concrete  illustration  of  a 
multitude  of  statistical  facts.  "Although  I  have 
written  a  genuine  personal  memoir,  I  believe  that 
its  chief  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  illustrative 
of  scores  of  unwritten  lives.  .  .  .  We  are  strands 
of  the  cable  that  binds  the  old  world  to  the  new, 
as  the  ships  that  brought  us  link  the  shores  of 
Europe  and  America,  so  our  lives  span  the  bitter 
sea  of  racial  differences  and  misunderstandings." 
Further  on,  she  adjures  the  American  people  "to 
love  your  country  understandingly,  you  should  know 
what  I  have  been  and  what  I  have  become.  In  the 
book  of  my  life  is  written  the  measure  of  your 
countr>''s  growth  and  the  answer  to  your  doubts." 
The  human  pathos  and  the  joy  of  the  story,  the 
remarkable  achievement  of  the  lone  immigrant 
girl,  and  the  simple,  direct  charm  of  the  style  make 
this  a  book  of  unusual  individuality.  There  are  a 
number  of  illustrations,  chiefly  from  photographs. 

•The  Abolition  Crusade  and  its  Consequences.  B.v 
Hilary  A.  Herbert.    Scribner's.    250  pp.    $1. 

2  The  Promised  Land :  The  AntobioKraphy  of  a  Russian 
Immigrant'.  By  Mary  Antin.  Houghton.  Mifflin  Co.  37.3 
pp..  ill.     $1.7.5. 
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